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91. Tre 
an ignoble but hath descended all along from 
the priests; and as nobility among several people 
is of a different origin, so, with us, to be of the 
sacerdotal dignity, is an indication of the splen- 
dour of a family. Now, I am not only sprung 
froma sa tal family in general, but from the 
first of the twenty-four™ courses; and as among 
us there is not only a considerable difference be- 
tween one family of each course and another, I) 
am of the chief family of that first course also; 
nay, farther, by my mother I am of the royal 
blood ; for the children of Asamoneus, from whom 

‘that family was derived, had both the office of the 
high priesthood, and the dignity of a king, fora 
long ~ together. I will accordingly set down 
my progenitorsinorder. My grandfather's father 
was named Simon, with the addition of Psellus: 

"he lived at the same time with that son of Simon 
the high priest, who, first of all the high priests, 
was named Hyreanus. This Simon Psellus had 
nine sons, one of whom was Matthias, called 
Ephlias; he married the daughter of Jonathan 
the high est, which Jonathan was the first of 
the sons of Asamoneus, who was high priest, and 
was the brother of Simon the high priest also.— | 
This Matthias had a son called Matthias Curtus, | 
and that in¢the first year of the government of 

Hyreanus; his son’s name was Joseph, born in 

the ninth year of the reign of Alexandra; his son 

Matthias was born in the tenth year of the reign 

of Archelaus; as was I born to Matthias on the! 
first year of the reign of Caius Cesar. I have) 
three sons: Hyrcanus, the eldest, was born on| 
the fourth year of the reign of Vespasian; as was| 

Justus born on the seventh, and Agrippa on the 

ninth. Thus have I set down the genealogy of 
_ may family, as I have found it deseribedt in the 

public records, and so bid adieu to those who 

calumniate me, [as of a lower original.] 

2. Now my father Matthias was not only emi- 
nent on account of his nobility, but had a higher 
commendation on account of his righteousness, 
and was in great reputation in Jerusalem, the 
greatest city we have. I was myself brought up| 
with my brother, whose name was Matthias, for| 
he was my own brother, by both father and mo- 


* We may hence correct the error of the Latin copy 
οἱ the second book against Apion, sect. 7, 8. (for the 
Greck is there lost) which says there were tlien only four 
tribes or courses of the priests, instead of twenty-four.— 
Nor is this testimony to be disregarded, as if Josephus 
there contradicted what he had affirmed here, because 
even the account there given better agrees to twenty-four 
than to four courses, while he suys that each of these 
courses contained above 5000 men, which multiphed by 
only four, will inake not more than 20,000 priests; where- 
as the nuinber 120,000, as multiplied Ly 24, seems much 
the most probable, they being about one-tenth of the 
whole people, even after the cuptivity. See Ezra ii. 36— 
39. Neh. vil. 39-42. 1 Esd. y. 24, 25, with Ezra ii. 64. 
Neh. vii. 66. 1 Esd. y. 41. Nor will this common reading 
or notion of but four courses of priests, agree with Jose- 
phus’s own farther assertion elsewhere. Antiq. b. vii. ch. 
xiv. sect. 7. that David’s partition of the priésts into twen- 
ty-four courses had continued to that day. 

tAn emi ample of the care of the Jews ubout 
hele a | especially as to the priests. See Cont. 

p. b. 1. ch. 7. 

t When Josephus here says, that from sixteen Lo ni 
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ily from which I am derived is not |] ther; and I made mighty proficiency in the im- 


payremenrs of my learning, and appeared to 
ave both a great memory and. understanding. 
Moreover, when I was a child, and about four- 
teen years of age, I was commended by all for 
the love I had te learning ; on which account the 
high priests and principal men of the city came 
then frequently to me together, inorder to know _ 
my opinion about the accurate understanding of _ 
points of the law. And when I was about six- 
teen years old, I had a mind to make trial of the Ὁ 
several sects that were among us. These sects 

are three; the first is that of the Pharisees, the _ 
second that of the Sadducees, and the third that 
of the Essens, as we have frequently told you; — 
for | thought that by this means 1 might choose — 
the best, if 1 were once acquainted with them _ 


underwent great difficulties, and went through 
them all. Nor did I content myself with these _ 
trials only ; but when I was informed that one 
whose name was Banus, lived in the desert, who 
used no other clothing than grew upon trees, and 
had no other food than what grew of its own ac- 
cord, and bathed himself in cold water frequent- _ 
ly, both by aye and by day, in order to preserve 
his chastity, I imitated him in those Wings and 
continued with him for three years.t So when I 
had accomplished my desires, I returned back to 
the city, being now nineteen years old, and be- 
gan to conduct myself according to the rules of 
the sect of the Pharisees, which is of kin to the 
sect of the Stoics, as the Greeks call them. ; 

3. But when I was inthe twenty-sixth year of 
my age, it happened that I a 4 a voyage to 
Rome, and this on the occasion which I shall — 
now deseribe. At the time when Felix was pro- 
curator of Judea, there were certain priests of 
my acquaintance, and very excellent persons 
they were, whom ona small and trifling occa- — 
sion he had put into bonds, and sent to Rome to 
plead their cause before Cesar. These I was 
desirous to procure deliverance for, and that es- 
pecially because I was informed that they were 
not unmindful of piety towards God even under 
their afflictions, but supported themselves with 
figs and nuts.) Accordingly I came to Rome, — 


teen, or for three years, he made trial of the three Jewish 
sects, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essens, and 
yet says presently, in all our copies, that he stayed be- 
sides with one particular ascetic, called Ranus, παρ dur, 
with him, and this still before he was nineteen, there is 
little room left for his trial of three other sects. I sup~ 
pose, therefore, that for πὰρ dutw, with him, the old 
reading might be rap avrots, with them: which is ἃ very 
small emendation, and takes away the difficulty before us. 
Nor is Dr. Hudson’s conjecture, hinted at by Mr. Hall in 
his preface to the doctor's edition of Jasephus, at all im- 
probable, thut this Banus, by this his description, might 
well be a follower of John the Baptist, and that from him 
Josephus might easily imbibe such notions, as afterward 
prepared hin to have a favourable opinion about Jesus — 
Christ himself, who was attested to by John the Baptist. 

§ We may note here, that religious men among the 
Jews, or at least those that were priests, were sometimes 
ascetics also, and, like Danie! and his companions in Ba- 
bylon, Dan. i. 8—16. ate no flesh, but jigs and nuts, &c. 
ouly. This was like the ξεροφαγια, or austere diets, of 
the Christian ascetics in Passion week. Constit. v. 18. 
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“though it were through a great nw nber of ha-||the Syrians. But what was done by the inhabr 


zards by sea; for, as our ship was drowned in 
the ‘Adriatic sea, we that were in it, being abot 
six hundred in number,* swam for our lives all 
the night; when, upon the first appearance of the 
day, and upon our sight of a ship of Cyrene, I 
and some others, eighty in all, by God’s provi- 
τ dence prevented the rest, and were taken up into 


the other ship. And when I had thus escaped,| 


and was come to Dicearchia, which the Italians 


call Puteoli, I became acquainted with ime 


an actor of plays, and much beloved by Nero, 
but a Jew by birth; through his interest became 
known to Poppea, Cesar’s wife, and took care as 
soon as possible to entreat her to procure, that 
the priests might be set at liberty. And when, 
besides this favour, | had obtaimed many pre- 
sents from Poppea, I returned home again. 
4. And: now I perceived innovations were al- 
_ ready begun, and that there were a great many 
_ very much elevated, in hopes of a revolt from 
‘the Romans. I therefore endeavoured to puta 
“stop to these tumultuous persons; and persuaded 
“them to change their minds; and laid before 
their eyes against whom it was that they were 
_ going to fight, and told them that they were in- 
_ ‘ferior to the Romans not only in martial skill, 
_ but also in good fortune; and desired them not 
rashly, and after the most foolish manner, to 
bring on the dangers of the most terrible mis- 
; chiefs upon their country, upon their families, 
‘and upon themselves. And this I said with ve- 
τ hement exhortation, because 1 foresaw that the 
end of such a war would be most unfortunate to 
us. But I could not persuade them, for the mad- 
τ ness of desperate men was quite too hard.for me. 
ὃν I was then afraid, lest by inculeating these 
things so often, I-should ineur their hatred and 
their suspicions, as if I were of our enemies’ par- 
ty, and should run into the danger of being seized 
_ by them, and slain; since they were already 
᾿ς possessed of Antonia, which was the citadel; so 
retired into the inner court of the temple. | Yet 
did I go out of: the temple again, after Manahem 
and the principal of the band of robbers: were 
put to death, when I abode among the high 
priests and the chief of the Pharisees. But no 
small fear seized upon us when we saw the peo- 
ple in arms, while we ourselves knew not what 
we should do, and were not able to restrain their 
seditions. However, ns the danger was directly 
upon us, we pretended that we were of the same 
opinion with them, but only advised them to be 
quiet for the present, and to let the enemy go 
away, still hoping that Gessius [Florus] would 
not be long ere he came, and that with great for- 
ces, and so put an end to these seditious proceed- 
7 ags.> δα ‘ 
6. But, upon his goming and fighting, he was 
beaten, and a great many of those that were 
with him fell, And this disgrace aoe Gessius 
with Cestius] received, beeame the calamity of 
our whole nation ; for those that were fond ofthe 
War were so far elevated with this success, that 
they had Re of finally conquering the -Ro- 
mans. Of whieh war another occasion was mi- 
nistered, which was this: Those that dwelt in 
the neighbouring cities of Syria seized upon such 
Jews as dwelt among them, with their wives 
and children, and slew them, when they had not 
the least oecasion of complaint against them: 
for they did neither attempt any mnovation or 
revolt from the Romans, nor had they given any 
marke of hatred or treacherous design towards 
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* Tt hath beew thought the number of Pat and his 
companions on ship board, Acts xxvii. 38. which are 276 
in our copies, are too many; whereas we find here that 
Josephus and his companions, a very few years after the 
other, were about 600. 

*  t Sce of the War, b. ii. ch. xviii. sect. 3. 

t ‘The Jews might collect this unlawfulness of fighting | 
against their brethren from that law of Mosos, Ley. xix. 
16.“ 'Phou shalt not stand against the blood of thy neigh- 


| tants of Scythopoli 
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s was the most im 
highly criminal of all;t for, when the Jew t 
enemies, came upon them from without, they 
forced the Jews that were among them to bear 
arms against their own countrymen, which it is 
unlawful for us to do :} and when by their assist- 
ance they had joined battle with those that at- 
tacked them, and had beatenthem, after that 
victory they forgot the assurances they had given 
these their fellow-citizens end confederates, and/ 
slew them all, being in number many ten thou- 
sands [13,000.] The like miseries were undergone 
by those Jews that were the inhabitants of Da- 


and 


mascus. we have given a more accurate 
account of these things in the books of the Jew- 


ish war. I only mention them now, because I 
would demonstrate to my readers, that the Jews’ 
war with the Romans was not voluntary, but 
that, for the main, they were forced by necessity 
to enter into it. : Poe 

7. So when Gessius had been beaten, as we 
have said already, the principal men of Jerusa 


| lem, seeing that the robbers and innovators had 


arms in great plenty, and fearing lest they, while 
they were unprovided with arms, should be in 
subjection to.their enemies, which also came to 
be the case afterward; and, being informed that 
all Galilee had not yet revolted from the Romans, 
but that some part of it was still quiet, they sent 
me and two others of the priests, who were men 
of excellent characters, Joazar and Judas, in or- 
der to cenep ing ill men there to lay down their _ 
arms, and to teach them this lesson, that it were 
better to have those arms reserved for the most 
courageous men that the nation had, [than to be 
kept there ;] for that it had been resolved, that 
those our best men should always have their arms 
ready against futurity, but still so, that they 
should wait to see what the Romans would do: 

8. When I had therefore received these in- 
structions, I came into Galilee, and found the 
people of Sepphcris in no small agony about their 
country, by reason that the Galileans had resol- 
ved to plunder it, on account of the friendship 
they had with the Romans, and because they 
had given their right hand, and made a league 
with Cestius Gallus, the president of Syria.— 
But 1 delivered them all out of the fear they 
were in,»and persuaded the multitude to deal 
kindly with them, and permitted them to send to 
those that were their own hestages with Gessius 
to Dora, whieh is a city of Phenicia, as often ag 
they pleased; though I still found the inhabitants 
of ‘Tiberias ready to take arms, and that on the 
occasion following : 

9. There were three factions in this city. The 
first was composed of men of worth and ravity * 
ofthese Julius Capellus was the head. Now he, 
as well as all his companions, Herod the son of 
Miarus, and Herod the son of Gamalus, and Comp- 
sus the son of Compsus, (for as to Compsus’ bro- 
ther Crispus, who had once been governor of the 
city under the great king,§ [A grippa,] he washe 
yond Jordan in-his own possessions) all these 
persons before named gave their advice, that the 
city should then. continue in their allegiance to 
the Romans, and to the king. But Pistus, who 
was guided by’his son Justus, did not acquiesce 
in that resolution ; otherwise he was himself na- 
turally of a good and virtuous character. But the 
second faction was composed of the most ignoble 
persons, and was determined for war. But as 
for Justus, the son of Pistus, who was the head 


be aw;” and that, ver. 17. “ Thou shalt not avenge, nor 
bee any grudge against, the children of thy people; but 
tkoa shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;’’ as well as from 
me vy other places in the Pentateuch and Prophets. See 
Arr 4. b. viii. ch. viii. sect. 3. ΑΝ 

\ That this Herod Agrippa, the father, was of old call- 
eda Great King as here, appears bj Coins still re- 
main. Wj to which Havercamp refers us. Ὁ 
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retended 
Was he iy 
osing that he should 

airs. 

and 
Ἷ ured to i the multitude, That, “the 
hae μέ τ ad ever been ἃ city of Gali- 
lee, and that in the days of Herod the tetrarch, 


third faction, although 


ing to war, 


a 
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w built it, it had obtained the ipal 
Pp had ordered that the city 
“«s subordinate to 


d the city 
rias ; that they had not lost this wad 
“ pence even under Agrippa the father, but: had 
“ retained it, until Felix was procurator of Judea. 
“ Bat he told them, that now they h 
“ unfort as to be made a present by Nero 
* to Agrippa junior; and that upon Ss qamood 
[een of itself to the Romans, that was 
* become the capital city of Galilee, and that the 
“ royal treasury and the archives were now re- 
*‘ moved from them.” en he had spoken 
these things, and a great many more against 
ippa, in order to provoke the people to a re- 
volt, he added, That “ this was the time for them 
“to take arms, and join with the Galileahs as 
* their confederates, (whom they might com- 
“mand, and who would now willingly assist 
them, out of the ese they bare to the peo- 
le of Sepphoris, because they preserved their 

f fidelity to the Romans,) and to gather a great 
ΜΕ pumber of forces in order to punish them.”— 
And, as he said this, he exhorted the multitude 
,to go to war;] for his πεν ἢ lay in making 
 harangues tothe people. and in being too hard in 
his speeches for such as opposed him, though 


th vised what was more to their advantage, 

thus his craftiness and his fallacies, for 
he was not ilful in the learning of the Greeks, 
and in de ence on that skill it was, that he 


undertook to write a history of these affairs, as 
aiming by this way of haranguing to disguise 


the truth. as to this man, and how ill were 
his ch conduct in life, and how he 
and his b r were, in a great measure, the au- 


thors of our destruction, I shall give the reader 
an account in the progress of my narration. So 
when Justus had, τ ἐς persuasions, prevailed 
with the citizens of Tiberias to take arms, nay, 
and had forced a great many so to do against 
their will, he went out, and set the villages that 
belonged to Gadara aad Hippos on fire; which 
villages were situated on the borders of Tiberias, 
and of the region of Scythopolis. 

10.. And this was the state Tiberias was now 
im. But as for Gischala, its affairs were thus: 
When John, the son of Levi, saw some of his 
citizens much elevated upon their revolt from 
the Romans, he laboured to restrain them, and 
entreated them that they would keep their alle- 
giance to them. But he could not gain his pur- 
pose, although he did his endeavours to the ut- 
most; for the neighbouring people of Gadara, 
Gabara, and Sogana, with the Tyrians, got to- 
gether a great army, and fell ag Gischala, and 
took Gischala by force, and set it on fire; and 
when they had entirely demolished it, they re- 
tarnedhome. Upon which John was sv enraged, 
that-he armed all his men, and joined battle with 
the people forementioned, and rebuilt Gischala 
after a manner better than before, and fortified 
it with walls for its future security. 3 

11. But Gamala persevered in its allegiance to 
the Romans, forthe reason following: Philip the 
son of Jacimus, who was their governor under 
king Agrippa, had been unexpectedly preserved 
when the royal palace at Jerusalem had been 
besieged; but as he fled away, had fallen into 
another danger, and that was, of being killed by 
Manahem, and the robbers that were with him ; 
but. certain Babylonians, who were of his kin- 


dred, and were then in Jerusalem, hindered the 
robbers from executing their design. So Philip 
ane 


a 


dd 


to him. 


been so. 


. oe 


days, and GET εν on the fifth, 


aid there fo | 
aving disguised himself with fietitious hair, that 


he might not be discoVered; and when he was — 


come to one of the villages to him belonging, 
but one that was situated at the borders of the 
citadel of Gamala, he sent to some of those that 
were under him, and commanded them to come — 
i But God himself hindered that his in- 
tention, and this for his own advantage also; for 


had it not so happened, he had certainly perish- 
fed.» For a fever having seized upon him imme- 


diately, he wrote to me Ne and Bernice, and 
gave them to one of his freed men to carry them 
to Varus, who at this time was procurator of the 
kingdom, which the king and his sister had im- 
trusted him wit , while they were gone to Be- 

ytus with an intention of meeting Gessius.—— 


and had learned that he was preserved, he was 
very uneasy at it, as supposing that he should 
apeeee useless to the kmg and his sister, ho 
carrief of the letfers before the multitude, and 
accused him of forging the same; and said, that 
he spake falsely, when he related that Philip was 
at Jerusalem, fighting among the Jews against 
the Romans. So he slew him. 
freed man of Philip did not return again, Philip. 
was doubtful -what sheuld be the occasion of his, 
stay, and sent a second messenger with letters, 
that he might, upon his return, mform him what 
had befallen the other that had been sent before, 
and why he tarried so long: Varus accused this 
messenger also, when he came, of telling a false- 
hood, and slew him. For he was puffed up by 


the Syrians that were at Cesarea, and hadigreat — 


expectations ; for they said that Agrippa would 
be slain by the Romaiis for the crimes which the 
Jews had committed, and that he should himself 
take the government, as derived from their king: 
for Varus was, by the confession of all, of the 
royal family, as being a descendant of Sohemus, 
who had enjoyed a tetrarchy about Libanus; for 
which reason it was that he was puffed up, and 
kept the letters to himself. He contrived, also, 
that the king should not meet with those wri- 
tings, by guarding all the passes, lest any one 


should escape, and inform the king what had 
of tha | 


been done. He moreover slew man 
Jews, in order to gratify the Syrians of Cesarea. 
He had a mind also to join with the Trachonites 
in Batanea, and to take up arms and make an as-' 
sault upon the Babylonian Jews that were at Ec- 
batana; for that was the name they went by.— 
He therefore called to him twelve of the Jews 


of Cesarea of the best character, and ordered — 


them to go to Kebatana, and inform their coun- 
trymen who dwelt there, that Varus hath heard, 
that Ka intend to march against the king ; but, 
“not believing that report, he hath sent us to 
“ persuade you to lay down your arms, and that 
“ this poet ‘ok di will be a sign that he did well 
“not to give credit to those that raised the re- 
“ yort concerning you.” He also enjoined them 
to send seventy of their principal men to make a 
defence for them as to the accusation laid against 
them. So when the twelve messengers came to 
their countrymen at Echatana, and found that 
they had no designs of innovation at all, they 
persuaded them to send the seventy men also ; 
who not at all suspecting what would come, sent 
them accordingly. So these seventy* went down 
to Cesarea, together with the twelve ambassa- 
dors, where Varus met μὰ τ with the king’s for- 
ces, and slew them all, together with the [twelve] 
ambassadors, and made an expedition against the 
Jews of Ecbatana. But there was one of the 
seventy who escaped, and made haste to inform 
the Jews of their coming ; upon wuich they took 


* The famous Jewish numbers 07 Twelve and Seventy 
are here remarkable, 
" Fp 
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When Varus had received these letters of Philip, — 


lip was come. He therefore produced the — 


And when the | 


their arms, with their wives and children, and 
retired to the citadel at Gamala, Jeaving their 
own villages full of all sorts of good things, and 
having many ten thousands of cattle therem.— 
~ When Philip was informed of these things, he 
also came to the citadel of Gamala; and when he 
was come, the multitude cried aloud, and desired 
᾿ him to resume the government, and to make an 
expedition against Varus, and the Syrians of Ce- 
sarea; for it was reported that they had slain the 
king. But Philip restrained their zeal, and put 
them in mind of. the benefits the king had be- 
stowed upon them; and told them how powerful 
the Romans were, and said it was not for their 
advantage to. make war with them; and at length 
che prevailed with them. But now, when the 
king was acquainted with Varus’s design, which 
was to cut off the Jews of Cesarea, being many 
ν᾽ ten thousands, with their wives andchildren, and 
all in one day, he called to him Equiculus Medius, 
and sent him to be Varus’s successor, as we have 
elsewhere related. But still Philip kept posses- 
“sion of the citadel of Gamala, and of the ¢ountry 
adjoining to it, which thereby continued in their 
 allegiante to the Romans. 

12. Now, as soon as I was come into Galilee, 
and had learned this state of things by the infor- 
‘mation of such as told me of them, I wrote to 

τ the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem about them, and 
- required their direction what I shoulddo. Their 
_ direction was, that I should continue there, and 
that, if my fellow-legates were willing, I showd 
join with them inthe care of Galilee. But those 


Nae 


from those tithes which as priests were their 
dues, and were given to them, determined to re- 
turn to their own country. Yet when 1 desired 
them to stay so long, that we might first settle 
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ἕῳ Capellus the son of Antyllus, and ἈΠ Ὁ 
the furniture to them, with this charge, that 
‘should part with it to nobody else but to myself. — 


_my fellow-legates, having gotten great riches); 


the public affairs, they complied with me. So I 
’ removed, together with them, from the city of 
Sepphoris, and came to a certain village called 
‘Bethmaus, four furlongs distant from ‘Tiberias ; 
and thence I sent messengers to the senate of 
Tiberias, and desired that the principal men of 


the city would come to me: and when they were 
τς gome, Justus himself being also with them, [ told 
them, that [ was sent to them by the people of 
Jerusalem as a legate, together with these other 
priests, in order to persuade them to demolish 
that house which Herod the tetrarch had built 
there, and which had the figures of living crea- 
tures in it, although our laws had forbidden us 
to make any such figures; and I desired, that 
they would give us leave to do so immediately. 
But for a good while Capellus and the principal 
men belonging to the city, would not give us 
Jeave, but were at length entirely overcome by 
us, and were induced to be of our opinion. So 
Jesus the son of Sapphias, one of those whom 
we have already mentioned as the leader of a 
seditious tumult of mariners and poor people, 
prevented us, and took with him certain Galile- 
ans, and set the entire palace on fire, and thought 
‘he should get a great deal of money thereby, 
because he saw some of the roofs gilt with gold. 
They also plundered a great deal of the furniture, 
which was done without our approbation; for, 
after we had discoursed Capellus and the princi- 
pal men of the city, we departed from Bethmaus, 
and went into the Upper Galilee. But Jesus and 
his party slew all the Greeks that were inhabi- 
tants of Tiberias, and as many others as were 
their enemies before the war began. 

13. When I understood this staté of things, I 
was greatly provoked, and went down to Tibe- 
rias, and took all the care I could of the royal 
furniture, to recover all that could be recovered 
from such ashad plundered it. They consisted 
of candlesticks made of Corinthian brass; and 
of royal tables, and of a great quantity of un- 

. coined silver; and I resolved to preserve what- 
soever came to my hand for the king. So 1 sent 


for ten of the principal jen of the senate, and 


ey 


From thence I and my fellow-legates went to 
Gischala to John, as desirous to know his inten- 
tions, and soon saw that he was for innovations, 
and kad a mind to the principality; for he desi- 
red me to give him authority to carry off that 


villages of Upper Galilee; and he pretended 
that he would expend what it came to in build- 
ing the walls of his own city. But when I per- 
ceived what he endeavoured at, and what he had 
in his mind, I said I would not permit him so to 
do; for that I thought either to keep it for the 
Romans, or for myself, now I was intrusted with 
the public affairs there by the people of Jerusa- 
lem. But when he was not able to prevail with 
me, he betook hiniself to my fellow-legates ; for 
they had no sagacity in providing for futurity 
and were very ready to take bribes. So he cor 
rupted them with money, to decree that all that 
corn which was ‘within his province should be 
delivered to him; while I, who was but one, was 
outvoted by two, and held my tongue. Then 
did John introduce another cunning contrivance 
of his ; for he said, that those Jews who inhabit- 
ed Cesarea Philippi, and were shut up by the or- 
der of the king’s deputy there, had sent to him to 
desire him, that, since they δά πὸ oil that was 
pure for their use, ne would provide a sufficient 
quantity of such oil for them, lest they should 
be forced to make use of oil that came from the 
Greeks, and thereby tramsgress their own laws. 
Now this was said by John, not out of his regard 
to religion, but out of his most flagrant desire 
of gain; for he knew that two sextaries were 
sold with them of Cesarea for one drachma, but 
that at Gischala fourscore sextaries were sold 
for four drachma. 
the oil which was there should be carried away, 
as having my permission for so doing; which 
yet I did not grant him voluntarily, but only out 
of fear of the multitude, since, if I had forbid 
den him, I should have been stoned by them.— 
When I had therefore permitted this to be done 
by John; he gained vast sums of money by this 
his knavery. 

14. But when I had dismissed my fellow-le- 
gates, and sent them back to Jerusalem, 1 took 
care to have arms provided, and the cities forti- 
fied.. And, when I had sent for the most hardy 
among the robbers, 1 saw that it was not in my 
power to take their arms from tnem; but I per- 
suaded the multitude to aliow them money as 
pay, and'told them # was better forthem to give 
them a little wittingly, rather than to [be forced 
to] overlook them when they plundered their 
goods from them. And when [had obliged them 
to take an oath not to come into that country, 
unless they were invited to come, or else when 
they had not their pay given them, I dismissed 


them, and charged them neither to make an ex- 
pedition against the Romans, nor against those 
their neighbours that lay round about them; for 
my first care was to keep Galilee im peace. So 
I was willing to have the principal of the Gali- 
leans, in all seventy, as hostages for their fide- 
lity, but still under the notion of friendship.— 
Aeonediagly: I made them my friends and com 
panions as [ journeyed, and set them to judge 
causes; and with their approbation it was that } 
gave my sentences, while I endeavoured not to 
mistake what justice required, and to keep my 
penis clear of all bribery in those determina 
ions. ᾿ 

15, I was now about the thirtieth year of my 
age; in which time of life it is a hard thing for 
my one to escape the calumnies of the envious, 
although he restrain himself from fulfilling any 


unlawful desires, especially where ἃ person is’ 


Ψ 


corn which belonged to Cesar, and lay in πὸ 


So he gave order, that all” 


ised them, as not 
or indeed would 


Syri 
cent 1uelata 


when I twice took Sere 


death} either him or any of the people ἀπ κα 


med, as the progress of this discourse will s 
God,* 
with those that do as 
they ye γι to do, delivered me still out of the 
hands of these my enemies, and afterw pre- 
when L into those many dangers 


served 
which I shall relate hereafter. 

s had 
to me, 


16. Now the multitude of the Gali 
that great kindness for me, and fideli 
that when their cities were taken by force, and 
their wives and children carried into slavery, 
they did not so deeply lament for their own cala- 
mities, as they were solicitous for my preserva- 
tion. But when John saw this, he envied me, 
and wrote to me, desiring that I would give him 
leave tocome down, and make use of the hot 
baths of Tiberias for the recovery of the health 
of his body. Accordingly, I did not hinder him, 
as having no suspicion of any wicked designs of 
his; and I wrote to those to whom I had com- 
mi the administration of the affairs of Tibe- 
i name, that they should provide a lodging 
for John, and for such as should come with him; 
and should ure what necessaries soever he 


should stand in need of. Now at this time my 
a was in a city of Galilee, which is named 


a« 

17. But when John was come to the city of 
Tiberias, he persuaded the men to revolt from 
their fidelity to me, and to adhere to him; and 
many of them gladly received that invitation of 
his, as oe fond of pertire= and aa eure 
disposed to chi and delighting in seditions: 
hat they were chiefly Justus oad his father Pis- 
tus, that were earnest for their revolt from me, 
and their adberence to John. But I came upon 
them, and prevented them: for a messenger had 
eome 
norof Tiberias, as { have said already, and had 
told me of the inclinations of the people of Ti- 
berias, and advised me to make haste thither, 
for that, if | made any delay, the city would come 
under another’s jurisdiction. Upon the receipt 
of this letter of Silas, I took two hundred men 
along with me, and travelled all night, having 

ent before a messenger to let the people of Ti- 

erias know that I was coming to them. When 
I came near to the city, which was early in the 
morning, the multitude came out to meet me; 
and John came with them, and saluted me, but 
in a most disturbed manner, as being afraid that 
my coming was to call him to an account for 
what I was now sensible he was dving. So he 
ia great haste went to his poe 4 But when I 
was in the open place of the city, having dismiss- 
ed the guards I had about me, excepting one, 
and ten armed men that were with him, I at- 
tempted to make a speech to the multitude of 
the people of Tiberias; and, ing on a cer- 
tain elevated place, [ entre: not to be 
so hasty in their revolt; for that such a change 
m their behaviour would be to their reproach, 


* Our Josephus shows, both here und every where, that 
ne WAX A Most religious person, and one that had a deep 
sense of God and his providence mpon his mind, and as- 
eribed ull his numerous and wonderful escapes and pre- 


4 a ᾿ τ 
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ou 


a that should be their governors hereafter, 
as if they were not likely to be faithful to them 
neither. » ; ἷ Barr 
18. But, before I had spoken all I designed, T 
heard one of my own domestics bidding me come 


care of retaining the good will of the people οἱ 
Tiberias, but to provide for my own safety, and 


about him, out of those thousand that he ἢ 
with him, and had given them,orders, when he 
sent them, to kill me, having learned that I was 
alone excepting some of my domestics. So those 
that were sent came as they were ordered ; and 
they had executed what they came about, had I 
not leaped down from the elevation I stood on, 

d with 
ames, been carried [out of the crowd] upon the 
back of one Herod of Tiberias, and guided by 
him down to the lake, where 1 seized a ship and 
got into it, and eseaped my enemies unexpect- 
, und came to Tarichee. 


understood the pertidiousness of the people of 
Tiberias, they were greatly provoked at them, 
So they snatched up their arms, and desired me 
to be their leader against them, for they said 
they would avenge their commaeder’s cause 
upon them. They also carried the report of 
what had been done to me to aj! the Galileans, 


the people of Tiberias, and desired that vast 
numbers of them would get together, and come 
to them, that they nach = act in concert with 
their commander what should be determined as 
fit to be done. Accordingly the Galileans came 
to me in great numbers from all parts with their 
weapons, and besought me to assault Tiberias, 
to take it by force, and to demolish it, till it lay 
even with the ground, and then ta make slaves 
of its inhabitants, with their wives and chil- 
dren. Those that were Josephus’s friends also, 
and had escaped out of Tiberias, gave him the 
same advice. But I did not comply with them, 
thinking it a terrible thing to begin a civil war 
among them ; for I thought, that this contention 
ought not to proceed farther than words; nay, 1 
told them that it was not for their own advantage 
|to do what they would have me to do, while the 
Romans expected no other than that we should 


from Silas, whom I had made gover- || destroy one another by our mutual seditions.— 


| And by saying this 1 put a stop to the anger of 
the Galileans. 

20, But now John was afraid for himself, since 
his treachery had proved unsuccessful. So he 
took the armed men that were about him, and 
removed from Tiberias to Gischala, and wrote to 
me to apologize for himself concerning what 
had been done, as if it had been done without 
his approbation, and desired me to have no sus- 
picion of him to his disadvantage. He also ad- 
ded oaths and certain horrible curses upov him- 
self, and supposed he should be thereby believed 
in the points he wrote about to me. 

21, But now another great number of the Ga 
lileans came together again with their weapons, 
‘knowing the man, how wicked and how sadly 
_ he was, and desired me to lead them 
him, and promised me that they would 
destroy both him and Gischala. Here- 
professed that I was obliged to them for 
eadiness to serve me, and that 1 would 
more than requite their good-will to me. How- 
ever, I entreated them to restrain themselves, 
and begged of them to give me Jeave to do what 


servations, in times of danger, to God's blessing him, and 
taking care of him, and this on account of his acts of piety, 
justice, humanity, and charity to the Jews his brethren. 
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down ; for that it was not a proper time to bo =A 


one of my guards, whose name was ~ 


ὯΝ 
. 
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escape my enemies there; for John had chosen 


the most trusty of those armed men that were 


ἘΠ 
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19. Now as soon as the inhabitants of that city 


and eagerly endeavoured to irritate them against — 


he 
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I intended, which was to put an end to these 
troubles without bloodshed; and when I had pre- 


- -vailed with the multitude of the Galileans to let 


me do so, I came to Sepphoris. 

22. But the inhabitants of this city, having de- 
termined. to continue in their allegiance to the 
Romans, were:afraid of my coming to them, and 


tried, by putting me upon another action to divert | 


me, that they might be freed'from the terror they 


_ were in. Accordingly they sent to Jesus, the 
- captain of those robbers, who were in the con- 


fines of Ptolemais, and promised to give him a 

reat deal of money, if he would come with those 
Fortes he had with him, which were m number 
eight hundred, and fight with us. Accordingly 
he complied with what they desired, upon the 
promises they had made him, and was desirous 


to fall upon us when we were unprepared for 
him, and knew nothing of his coming beforehand. | 


So he sent to me, and desired that I would give 
him leave to come and salute me. When [ had 
ies him that leave, which I did without the 


_ Teast knowledge of his treacherous intentions 
. beforehand, he took his band of robbers, and 


made haste to come to me. Yet did not this his 
knavery succeed well at last; for, as he was 
already nearly approaching, one of those with 
him deserted him, and came to me, and told me 
what he had undertaken to do. When I was 
informed of this, I went into the market-place, 


and pretended to know nothing of his treacherous 


_ purpose. I took with me many Galileans that’ 


‘were armed, as also some of those of Tiberias: 
and, when 1 had given orders that all the roads 


should he carefully guarded, I charged the keep- 


ers of the gates to give admittance to none but 
‘to Jesus, when he came with the principal of his 


ᾧ men, and to exclude the rest; and in case they 


aimed to force themselves in, to use striges [in 


_ order to repel them.] Accordingly, those that 


_ bad received such a charge did-as they were 


bidden, and Jesus came in with a few others; 
and when I had ordered him to throw down his 
arms immediately, and told him, that if he refu- 
sed so to do, he was a dead man, he, seeing 
armed men standing all round about him, was 


* Josephus’s opinion is here well worth noting, that 
every one is to be permitted to worship God according to 
his own conscience, and is not to be compelled in matters 
of roligion; as one may here observe, on the contrary, 
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a party ; 
{| them better than I did. As for the people of 


Re Rh eee 
ever it was they wanted, according to their usual 
way of living, and that in great plenty also. — 
24. Now king Agrippa sent an army to make 
themselves masters of the citadel of Gamala, 


and over it Equiculus Modius; but the forces that 


were sent were not enough to encompass the 
citadel] quite round, but la 
places and besieged it. 
decurion,,who was intrusted with the govern- 
ment of the great plain, heard that I was at Si- 
monias, a village situated in the confines of Gali- 
lee, and was distant from him sixty furlongs, he 
took a hundred horsemen that were with him by 
night, and a certain number of footmen, about 
two hundred, and brought the inhabitants of the 
city Gibea along with him as auxiliaries, and 
marched in the night, and came to the village 
where I abode. Upon this, I pitched my cam 
over against him, which had a great number o 
forces in it: but Ebutius tried to draw us down 
into the plain, as greatly depending on his horse- 
men; but we would not come down: for when I 
was satisfied of the ‘advantage that his horse 
would have if we came down into the plain, while 
we were all footmen, I resolved to join battle with 
the enemy where I was. Now Ebutius and his 
party made a courageous _ capaci for some 
time; but when he saw that his horse were use- 
less to him m that place, he retired back to the 
city. Gibea, having lost three of his men in the 
fight. So I followed him directly with two thou- 
sand armed men; and when I was atthe city Be- 
sara, that lay in the confines of Ptolemais, but 
twenty furlongs from Gibea where Ebutius abode, 
I placed my armed men on the outside of the vil- 
lage, and gave orders that they should guard the 
passes with great care, that the enemy might not 
disturb is, until we should have carried off the 
corn, a great quantity of which lay there: it 
belonged to Bernice the queen, and had been 
gathered together out of the neighbouring vil- 
lages into Besara; so I loaded my come d 
asses, a great number of which 1 had brought 
along with me, and sent the corn into Galilee, 
When 1 had done this, I offered Ebutius battle; 
but when he would not accept of the offer, for 
he was terrified at our readiness and courage, 
I altered my route, and marched towards Neor 
politanus, because I had heard that the country 
about Tiberias was laid waste by him. This 
Neopolitanus ‘was captain of a troop of horse, 
and had the custody of Scythopolis intrusted to 
his care by the enemy; and when 1 had hindered 
him from doing any further mischief to Tiberias, 
I set myself to make provision for the affairs of 
Galilee. 5 

25. But when John, the son of Levi, who, ag 
we before told you, abode at Gischala, was in- 
formed how all things had succeeded to my mind, 
and that I was much in favour with those that 
were under me ; as also that the enemy were 
greatly afraid of me, he was not pleased with it, 
as thinking my prosperity tended to. his ruin— 
So he took up a bitter envy and enmity against 
me; and hoping, that if he could inflame those 
that were under me to hate me, he should put an 
end_ to the prosperity I was in, he tried to per- 
suade the inhabitants of Tiberias and of Sep- 
phoris, (and for those of Gabara he supposed they 
would be also of the same mind with the others, ) 
which were the greatest cities of Galilee, to re- 
volt from their subjection to me, and to be of his 
and told *them that he would command 


Sepphoris, who belonged to neither of us, be- 
cause they hai a to be in subjection to tke 
Romans, they did not comply with his proposal; 


that the rest of the Jews were still for obliging all those 
who inarried Jews to be circumcised, and become Jews, 
and were ready to destroy all that would not submit to do 
80 See sect. 31, and Luke, ix. 54. 


before it in the open. 
ut when Ebutius the. 


% 


~ was Simon that persuaded 
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comply 2s to make a revolt from under me, 

but they to be his friends, while the in- 
‘habitants of Gabara did go over to John; and it 
em so to do ; one 
who was both the principal man in the city, anda 
particular friend and companion of John. It is 
true, these did not openly own the making a re- 
volt, because they were in great fear of the Gali- 
leans, and had frequent experience of the good 
will they bore to me; yet did they privately 
watch for a ore opportunity to lay snares for 
me; and indeed I thereby came into the greatest 

danger, on the occasion following: 

26. There were some bold young men of the 
village Dabaritta, who observed that the wife of 
Ptolemy, the king’s procurator, was to make a 
progress over the great plain with a mighty at- 

endanee, and with some horsemen that followed, 
as a guard to them, and this out of a country 
that was subject to the king and — into the 
‘jurisdiction of the Romans; and fell upon them 
on the sudden, and obliged the wife of Ptolemy 
to fly away, and plundered all the carriages. | 


; wd for those of Tiberias, they did not indeed so make disturbances i matters of consequence; 


They also came to me to Tarichex, with four 
mules’ loading of garments, and other furniture; 
and the wei ‘ht of the silver they brought was 
not small, and there were five hundred pieces of 
gold also. Now I had a mind to preserve these 
spoils for Ptolemy, who was my countryman; 
and it is prohibited us by our laws even to spoil 
our enemies:* so I said to those that brought 
these spoils, that they ought to be kept in order 
to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem with them, 
when they came to be sold. But the young men 
took it very ill that they did not receive a part 
of those spoils for themselves, as they expected 
to have done; so they went among the villages, 
m the neighbourh of Tiberias, and told the 
people, that I was going to betray their country 
to the Romans, and that I used deceitful language 
to them, when I said, that what had been thus 
gotten by rapine should be kept for the rebuild- 
ing of the walls of the city of Jerusalem; although 
I had resolved to restore these spoils again to 
their former owner. And indeed they were here- 
in not mistaken as to my intentions; for when 1 
had gotten clear of them, I sent for two of the 
rincipal men, Dassion, and Janneus the son of 
evi, persons that were among the chief friends 
of the king, and commanded them to take the furni- 
ture that had been plundered, and to send it to him;! 
and I threatened that [ would order them to be) 
put to death by. way of punishment, if they dis- 
covered this my command to any other person. 


----- - --- --- 


a seditious person he was indeed, and an innova- 
tor beyond every body else. He then took the 
laws of Moses into his hands, and came into the 
midst of the people, and said, “Ὁ my fellow-citi- 
zens, if you are not disposed to hate Josephus on 
— own account, have regard however to these 
aws of your country, which your commander in 
chief is going to betray j hate. him therefore on 
both these accounts, an bring fhe man who hath 
acted thus insolently to his deserved punishment. 
28. When he had said this, and the multitude 
had openly applauded him for what he had said, 
he took some of the armed men, and made haste 
away to the house in which I lodged, as if he 
would kill me immediately, while [ was wholl 
insensible of all till this disturbance happened; 
and, py reason of the pains I had been taking, 
was fallen fastasleep. But Simon, who was in- 
trusted with the care of my body, and was the 
only person that stayed with me, and saw the 
violent incursion the citizens made upon me, he 
awaked me, and told me of the danger I was in, 
and desired me‘to let him kill me, that I might 
die bravely and like a general, before my ene- 
mies came in, and forced me [to kill myself,] or 
kill me themselves. Thus did he discourse to 
me, but I committed the care of my life to God, 
and made haste to go out to the multitude. Ac- 
cordingly I put on a black garment, and hung my 
sword at my neck, and went by such a different 
way to the hippodrome, wherein I thought none 
of my adversaries would meet me; sol appeared 
among them on the sudden, and fel! down flat on 
the earth, and bedewed the ground with my 
tears: then I seemed to them all an object of 
compassion. And when I perceived the chan 
|that was made in the multitude, I tried to divi 
| their opinions, before the armed men should re- 
turn from my house: so I granted them that [had 
been as wieled as they supposed me to be, but 
still I entreated them to Jet me first inform them 
for what use | had kept that money which arose 
from the plunder, and that they might then kill 
me if they pleased; and upon the multitude’s or- 
dering me to speak, the armed men came upon 
me, and when they saw me, they ran to kill me: 
but when the multitude bid them hold their 
hands, they complied, and expected that as soon 
as I should own to them that I kept the money 
for the king, it would be looked on as a confes- 
sion of my treason, and they should then be al- 
lowed fo kill.me. 
29. When therefore silence was made by the 
whole multitude, I spake thus to them: “Ὁ my 


27. Now when all Galilee was filled with this ru- μα: I refuse not to die, if justice so re- 


mour, that their country was about to be betrayed 
by me to the Romans, and when all men were} 
exasperated against me, and ready to bring me | 
to punishment, the inhabitants of Tarichew did 
also themselves suppose that what the youn 
men said was true, and persuaded my guards an 
armed men to leave me when I was asleep, and 
to come presently to the hippodrome, in order 
there to take counsel against me their com- 
mander. And when they had prevailed with 
them, and they were gotten together, they found 
there a great company assembled already, who 
all aed in one clamour, to bring the man, who 
was so wicked to them as to betray them, to his |) 
due punishment; and it was Jesus the son of Sap- 
phias, who principally set them on. He was ruler 
in Tiberias, a wicked man, and naturally disposed 


* How Josephus could say here that the Jewish laws 

e them to “spoil even their enemies,” while yet, a 

little “before his time, our Saviour hhd mentioned it as 
then a current maxim with them, “Thou shalt Jove thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy,” Matt. v. 43, is worth 
our inquiry. I take it that Josephus, having been now 
for many years an Ebionite Christian, had learned this 
interpretation of the law of Moses from Christ, whom he 
owned for the true Bessivh. as it fullows in the suceeed- 


quire. However, { am desirous to tell you the 
trugh of this matter before I die; for as 1 know 
that this city of yours [Tarichew] was a city of 
great hospitality, and filled with abundance of 
such men as have left their own countries, and 
are come hither to be partakers of your for- 
tune whatever it be, I had a mind to build walls 
about it, out of this money, for which you are so 
angry with me, while yet it was to be expended 
in building your own walls.” Upon my saying 
this, the people of Tarichew and the strangers 
cried out, that “they gave me thanks, and desi- 
red me to be of pie courage.” Although the 
Galileans and the people of Tiberias continued 
in their wrath against me, insomuch that there 
arose a tumult among them, while some threat- 
ened to kill me, and some bid me not to regard 


ing verses, which, though he might not read in St. Mat- 
thew’s gospel, yet might he have read much the same ex 
position in their own Ebionite or Nazarene gospel itself; 
of which improvements made by Josephus, after he was 
become a Christian, we have already had several exam- 
ples in this his life, sect. 3, 13, 15, 19, 21, 23; and shall 
have many more therein before its conclusion, as well as 
we have them elsowhere in all his later writings. 
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them; but when I promised them that I would 
build them walls at Tiberias, and at other cities 
that wanted them, they gave credit to what I 

romised, and returned every one to his own 
Lecce. So I escaped the forementioned danger, 
beyond all my hopes, and returned to my own 
house, accompanied with my friends, and twenty 
armed men also. ; 

30. However, those robbers and other authors 
of this tumult, who were afraid on their own ac- 
count, lest I should punish them for what they 
had done, took six hundred armed men, and 
came to the house where I abode, i order to set 
it on fire. When this their insult was told, me, 1 
thought it indecent for me to run away, and 1 
resolved to expose myself to danger, and to act 
with some boldness; so I gave order to shut the 
doors, and went up into an upper room, and de- 
sired that they would send some of their men in 
to receive the money [from the spoils ;] for I told 
them they would then have no occasion to be an- 
gry with me; and when they had sent in one of 
the boldest men of them all, 1 had him whipped 
severely; and I-commanded that one of his hands 
should be cut off, and hung about his neck; and 
in this case was he put out to those that sent him. 
At which procedure of mine they were greatly 
affrighted, and in no small consternation, and 


were afraid that they should themse!ves be ser- 


ved in like manner, if they stayed there: for 
they supposed that I had in the house more arm- 
ed men than they had themselves; so they ran 
away immediately, while I, by the use of this 
stratagem, escaped this their second treacherous 
design against me. 

31. But there were still some that irritated the 
anultitude against me, and said, that those great 
men that belonged to:the king ought not to be 
suffered to live, if they would not change their 
religion to the religion of those to whom they 
fled for safety: they spake reproachfully of them 
also, and said, that they were wizards,* and such 
as called in the Romans upon them. So the mul- 
titude was soon deluded by such plausible pre- 
tences as were agreeable to their own inclina- 
tions, and were prevailed on by them. But when 
I was informed of this, I instructed the multitude 
again, that those that fled to them for refuge 
ought not to be persecuted ; I also laughed at the 
allegation about witchcraft, and told them that 
the Romans would not maintain so many ten 
thousand soldiers, if they could overcome their 
enemies by wizards. Upon my saying this, the 
people assented for a while; but they returned 
again afterward, as irritated by some ill people 
‘against the great men: nay, they once made an 
assault upon the house in which they dwelt at 
Tarichew, in order to kill them; which when I 
was informed of, I was afraid jest so horrid a 
crime should take effect, and nobody else would 
make that city their refuge any more. I there- 
fore came myself, and some others with me, to 
the house where these great men lived, and lock- 
ed the doors, and had a trench drawn from their 
house leading to the lake, and sent for a ship, 
and cittuneed therein with them, and sailed to 
the confines of Hippos; I also paid them the va- 
lue of their horses, nor in such a flight could I 
have their horses brought to them. I then dis- 
missed them, and begged of them earnestly that 
they would courageously bear this distress which 

efell them. I was also myself greatly displea- 
sed that I was compelled to expose those that 
had fled to me to go again into an enemy’s coun- 
try; yet did I think it more eligible that they 
should perish among the Romans, if it should so 


* Here we may observe the vulgar Jewish notion 
of witchcraft; but that our Josephus was too wise to 
give any countenance to it. : . 

+ In this section, as well as sect. 18, and sect. 33, those 
small vessels that sailed on the sea of Galilee, are call- 
ed by Josephus Nuts, and Ποιὸ, and Sxuey. i.e, plainly, 
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happen, than in the country that was under μὰ 
jurisdiction. However, they escaped at len, 

and king Agrippa forgave them their offences. 
And this was the conclusion of what concerned 
these men. 

32. But as for the inhabitants of the city of 
Tiberias, they wrote to the king, and desired 
him to send them forces sufficient to be a guard 
to their country ; for that they were desirous to 
come over to him: this was what they wrote to 
him. But whenI came to them, they desired 
me to build their walls, as I had promised them 
to do: for they had heard that the walls of Ta- 
richee were already built: I agreed to their 
proposal accordingly. And when I had made 
preparation for their entire building, I gave order 
to the architects to go to work; but on the third 
day, whenI was gone to Tarichee, which was 
thirty furlongs distant from Tiberias, it so fell 
out, that some Roman horsemen were discover- 
ed on their march, not far from the city, which 
made it to be supposed that the forces were 
come from the king; upon which they shouted, 
and lifted up their voices in commendations of 
the king, and in reproaches against me. Here- 
upon one came running to me, and told me what 
their dispositions were, and that they had resol- 
ved to revolt from me; -upon hearing which 
news I was very much alarmed; for I had already 
sent away my armed men from Tarichez to their 
own homes, because the next day was our Sab 
bath; for I would not have the people of Tari- 
chez be disturbed [on that day] by a multitude 
of soldiers ; and indeed, whenever 1 sojourned at 
that city, Tnever took any particular care for a 
guard about my own body, because I had had 
frequent instances of the fidelity its inhabitants 
bore tome. I had now about me no more than 
seven armed men, besides some friends, and was 
doubtful what to do; for to send to recall my 
own forces I did not think proper, because the 
present day was almost over, and had those 
forces been with me, I could not take up arms on 
the next day, because our laws forbid us soto do, 
even though our necessity should be very great ; 
and if I should permit the people of Tarichee, 
and the strangers with them, to guard the city, 
I saw that they would not be sufficient for that 
purpose, and I perceived that I should be obli- 
ged to delay my assistance a great while; for I 
thought with myself that the forces that came 
from the king would prevent me, and that 1 
should be driven out of the city. I considered, 
therefore, how to get clear of these ‘forces by a 
stratagem; so I immediately placed those my 
friends of Tarichez, on whom I could best con- 
fide, at the gates, to watch those very carefully 
who went out at those gates; I also called to me 
the heads of families, and bid every one of them 
to seize upon a ship,t to go on board it, and to 
take a master with them, and follow him to the 
city of Tiberias. I also myself went on board 
one of those ships, with my friends, and the 
seven armed men already mentioned, and sailed 
for Tiberias. 

33. But now, when the people of Tiberias per. 
ceived that there were no forces come from the 
king, and yet saw the whole lake full of ships, 
they were in fear what would become of their 
city, and were greatly terrified, as supposing 
that the ships were full of men on board; so they 
then changed their minds, and threw down their 
weapons, and met me with their wives and chil- 
dren, and made acclamations to me, with great 
commendations ; for they imagined that I did not . 
know their former inclinations [to have been 


ships, so that we need not wonder at our Evangelists, 
who still call them ships, nor aught we to render them 
boats, as some do. ‘Their number was in all 230, as we 
learn from our author elsewhere; Of the War, B. ii, 
chap. xxi. soct. 8 
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inst me;] 50 they persuaded me to spare the 
erty. But when I was come near enough, I 
gave order to the masters of the ships to cast 
anchor a good way off the land, that the people 
,of Tiberias might not perceive that the ships had 
no men on board; but I went nearer to the peo- 
ple in one of the ships, and rebuked them for 
their folly, and that they were so fickle as, with- 
out any just occasion in the world, to revolt 
from their fidelity to me. However, I assured 
them that I would entirely forgive them for the 
time to come, if they would send ten of the ring- 
leaders of the multitude to me; and when they 
complied readily with this proposal, and sent me 
the men forementioned, I put them on board a 
ship, and sent them away to Tarichee, and 
ordered them to be kept in prison. 

34. And by this stratagem it was that I gradu- 
ally got all the senate of Tiberias into my power, 
and sent them to the city forementioned, with 
many of the principal men among the populace ; 
and those not fewer in number than the other. 
But when the multitude saw into what great 


miseries they had brought themselves, they de- 


sired me to punish the author of this sedition; 
his name was Clitus, a young man, bold and rash 
in his undertakings. Now, since I thought it not 
agreeable to piety to put one of my own people 
to death, and yet found it necessary to punish 
him, I ordered Levi, one of my own guards, to 


go to him, and cut off one of Clitus’s hands; but 


as he that was ordered to do this was afraid to go 
out of the ship alone, among so great a multi- 
tude, I was not willing that the timorousness of 
the soldier should appear to the people of Tibe- 
rias. So I called to Clitus himself, and said to 
him, “Since thou deservest to lose both thine 
hands, for thy ingratitude to me, be thou thine 
own executioner, lest, if thou refusest so to be, 
thou undergo a worse punishment.” And, when 
he earnestly begged of me to spare him one of 
his hands, it was with difficulty that I granted it. 
So in order to prevent the loss of both his hands, 
he willingly took his sword, and cut off his own 
left hand; and this put an end to the sedition. 
35. Now the men of Tiberias, after 1 was gone 
to Tarichez,perceived what stratagem [had used 
against them, and they admired how I had put 
an end to their foolish sedition, without sheddin 
of blood. But now, when I had sent for some o 
those multitudes of the people of Tiberias out 
of prison, among whom were Justus and his 
father Pistus, I made them to sup with me, and 
during our supper time I said to them, that I 
Imew the power of the Romanus was superior to 
all others, bat did not say so [publicly] because 
of the robbers. So I advised them to do as I 
did, and to wait for a proper opportunity, and not 


to be uneasy at my being their commander; for’ 


that they could not expect to have another who 
would use the like moderation that [ had done. 
Lalso put Justus in mind how the Galileans had 
cut off his brother’s hands, before ever I came 
to Jerusalem, upon an accusation laid against 
him, as if he had been a rogue, and had forged 
some letters; as alsohow the people of Gamala, 
in a sedition they raised against the Babylonians, 
after the departure of Philip, slew Chares, who 
was a kinsmanof Philip, and withal how they 
had wisely punished Jesus, his brother Justus’s 
sister’s husband [with death.] When I had said 
_ this to them during supper time, I in the morn- 
ing ordered Justus, and all the rest that were in 
prison, to be loosed out of it, and sent away. 
36. But before thisit happened that Philip, the 
son of Jacimus, went out of the citadel of Gama- 
la upon the following occasion: when Philip had 


* Part of these fortifications on Mount Tabor may be 
those still remaining, and which were seen lately by Mr. 
Maundrel. See his Travels, p. 112. 

+ This Gamaliel may be the very same that is men- 
tioned by the rabbins in the Mishna, in Juchasin, and in 


11 
been informed that Varus was put out of his go- 
vernment by king Agrippa, and that Modius 
Equiculus, a man that was of old his friend and 
companion, was come to succeed him, he wrote 
to him, and related what turns of fortune he had 
had, and desired him to forward the letters he 
sent to the king and queen. Now when Modius 


had received these letters, he was exceeding 


glad, and sent the letters to the king and queen, 


who were then about Berytus.. But when king ; 


Agrippa knew that the story about Philip was 
false, (for it had been given out, that the Jews 
had begun a war with the Romans, and that this 
Philip had been their commander in that war,) 
he sent some horsemen to conduct Philip to him, 
and, when he was come, he saluted him very 
obligingly, and showed him to the Roman com- 
manders, and told them thatthis was the man of 
whom the report had gone about as if he had re- 
volted from the Romans. He also bid him take 
some horsemen with him, and to go quickly to 
the citadel of Gamala, and to bring out thence 
all his domestics, afid to restore the 
to Bataneaagain. He also gave it him in charge 
to take all possible care that none of his subjects 
should be guilty of making any innovation. Ac- 
cordingly, upon these directions from the king, 
he He haste to do what he was commanded. 

37. Now there was one Joseph, the son of a 
female physician, who excited a great many 
young mento join with him. He also insolently 
addressed himself to the principal persons at 
Gamala, and persuaded them to revolt from the 
king, and take up arms, and gave them hopes 
that they should, by his means, recover their li- 
berty. And some they forced into the service, 
and those that would not acquiesce in what they 
had resolved on, they slew. They also slew 
Chares, and with him Jesus, one of his kinsmen, 
and a brother of Justus of Tiberias, as we have 
already said. Those of Gamala also wrote to 
me, desiring me to send them an armed force, 
and workmen to raise up the wall of their oh 5 
nor did I reject either of their requests. The 
region of Gaulonitis did also revolt from the kin 
as far as the village Solyma. I also built a w 
about Seleucia and Soganni, which are villages 
naturally of very great strength. Moreover, 1 
in like manner walled several villages of Upper 
Galilee, though they were very rocky of them. 
selves. Their names are Jamnia, and Meroth, 
and Achabare. I also fortified, in the Lower 
Galilee, the cities of Tarichee, Tiberias, Sep- 
phoris, and the villages, the eave of Arbela, Ber- 
sobe, Selaimim, Jotapata, Caphareccho, and Sigo, 
and Japha, and Mount Tabor.* Τ also laid up a 
great quantity of corn in these places, and arms 
withal, that might be for their security afterward. 

38. But the hatred that John, the son of Levi, 
bore to me, grew now more violent, while he 
could not bear my prosperity with patience, So 
he proposed to himself, by all means possible, to 
make away with me, and built the walls of Gis- 
chala, which was the place of his nativity. He 
then sent his brother Simon, and Jonathan the 
son of Sisenna, and about a hundred armed men, 
to Jerusalem, to Simon the son of Gamaliel,t in 
order to persuade him to induce the commonalty 
of Jerusalem to take from me the government 
over the Galiléans, and to give their suffrages for 
conferring that authority upon him. This Simon 
was of the city Jerusalem, and of a very noble 
family, of the sect of the Pharisees, which are 
supposed to excel others in the accurate know 
ledge of the laws of their country. He was a 
man of great wisdom and reason, and capable of 
restoring public affairs by his prudence, when 


Porta Mosis, as is observed in the Latin notes. He might 
be also that Gamaliel IJ. whose grandfather was Gamaliel 
J. who is mentioned Acts v. 34, and at whose feet St. Paul 
was brought up, Acts xxii. 3. See Prid. at the year 446. 


abylonians. 


ἥ, 
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they were in an ill posture. He.was also an/old 
friend and a janton of John; but at that time 
he had a difference with me. When therefore 
he had received such an exhortation, he per- 
suaded the high priests, Ananus, and Jesus the 


son of Gamala, and some others of the same se-| 


ditious faction, to set me down, now I was grow-, 
ing so great, and not to overlook me while l'was 
aggrandizing myself to the height of glory; and 
he said, that it would be for the advantage of the 
Galileans, if I were deprived of my government 
there. Ananus also, and his friends, desired them 
to make no delay about the matter, lest I should 

-getthe knowledge of what was doing too soon, 
and should come and make an assault upon the 
city with a great army. This was the counsel 
of Simon; but Ananus the high priest demon- 
strated to them, that this was not an easy thing 
to be done, because many of the high priests, 
and of the rulers of the people, bore witness 
that I had acted like an excellent general, and 
that it was the work of ill men to accuse one 
against whom they had nothing to say. 

39. When Simon heard Ananus say this, he 
desired that the messengers would conceal the 
thing, and not let it come among many, for that he 
would take care to have Josephus removed out of 
Galilee very quickly. So he called for John’s 
brother, [Simon,] and charged him, that they 
should send presents to Ananus and his friends; 
for, as he said, they might probably by that 
means persuade them to change their minds. 
And indeed Simon did at length thus compass 
what he aimed at, for Ananus, and those with 
him, being corrupted by bribes, agreed to expel 
me out of Galilee, without making the rest of the 
citizens acquainted with what they were doing. 
Accordingly they resolved to send men of dis- 
tinction as to their families, and of distinction as 
to their learning also. Two of these were of the 
populace, Jonathan* and Ananias, by sect Phari- 
sees; while the third, Jozar, was of the stock of 
the priests, and a Pharisee also; and Simon, the 
last of them, was of the youngest of the high 
priests. These had it given them in charge, 

that, when they were come to the multitude of 
the Galileans, they should ask them what was 
the reason of their love to me? and if they said, 
that it was because I was born at Jerusalem, that 
they should reply, that they four were all born at 
the same place; and if they should say, it was be- 
cause Iwas well versed in their law, they should 
reply, that neither were they unacquainted 
with the practices of their country ; but if, besides 
these, they should say, they loved-me because 
was a priest, they should reply, that two of these 
were priests also, 

40. Now, when they had given Jonathan and 
his companions these instructions, they gave 
them forty thousand [drachm] out of the public 
money: but when they heard that there was a 
certain Galilean that then sojourned at Jerusa- 
Jem, whose name was Jesus, who had about him 
a band of six hundred armed men, they sent for 
him, and gave him three months’ pay; and gave 
him orders to follow Jonathan and his compa- 
nions, and be obedient to them. “They also gave 
money to three hundred men that were citizens 
of Jerusalem, to maintain them all, and orderéd 
them also to follow the ambassadors; and when 
they had complied, and were gotten ready for the 
march, Jonathan and his companions went out 
with them, having along with them John’s bro- 
ther, and a hundred armed men.. The charge 
that was given them by those that sent them was 

he this, that if I would voluntarily lay down my 
arms, eg should send me alive to the city Je- 
rusalem; but that in case I opposed them, they 


* This Jonathan is also taken notice of in the Latin 
notes, 1s the same that is mentioned by the rabbins in 
Porta Mosis. 

t This i take to be the first of Josephus’s remarkable 
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should kill me, and fear nothing: for that it was 
their command’ for them so to do. They also 
wrote to John to make all ready for fighting me, 
and gave orders to the inhabitants of Sepphoris, 
and Gabara, and Tiberias, to send auxiliaries to 
John. τ 

41. Now, as my father wrote me an account of | 
this, (for Jesus, the son of Gamala, who was pre- 
sent in that council, a friend and companion of 
mine, told him-of it,) 1 was very much troubled, 
as discovering thereby, that my fellow-citizens 
proved so ungrateful to me, as, out of envy, to 
give order thatI should be slain; my father ear- 
nestly pressed me also in his letter to come ‘to 
him, for that he longed to see his son before he 
died. I informed my friends of these things, and 
that in three days’ time I should leave the coun 
try, and go home. Upon hearing this they were 
all very sorry, and desired me, with tears in their 
eyes, not to leave them to be destroyed; for so 
they thought they should be, if I were deprived 
of the command over.them: but as I did not 
grant their request, but was taking care of my 
own safety, the Galileans, out of their dread of 
the consequences of my departure, that they 
should then be at the mercy of the robbers, sent 
messengers over all Galilee to inform them of 
my resolution to leave them. Whereupon, as 
soon as they heard it, they got together in gréat 
numbers, from all pai with their wives and 
ehildren; and this they did, as it appeared to me, 
not more out of their affection to me, than out 
of their fear on their own account; for while I 
staid with them, they supposed that they should 
suffer no harm. So they all came into the great 
plain, wherein I lived, the name of which was 
Asochis. 

42. But wonderful it was what a dream I saw 
that very night; for when I had betaken myself 
to my bed, as grieved and disturbed at the news 
that had been written to me, it seemed to me, 
that a certain person stood by me,t and said, “Ὁ 
Josephus! leave off to afflict thy soul, and put 
away all fear; for what now grieves thee will 
reuder thee very considerable, and in all respects 
most happy; for thou shalt get over not only 
these difficulties, but mary others, with great 
success. However, be not cast down, but-re- 
member that thou art to fight with the Romans.” 
When I had seen this dream, I got up with an 
intention of going down to the plain, Now when 
the whole multitude of the Galileans, among 
whom were the women and children, saw me, 
they threw themselves down upon their faces, 
and, with tears in their eyes, besought me not to 
leave them exposed to their enemies, nor to go 
away and permit their country to be injured by 
them. But when I did not comply with their en- 


‘treaties, they compelled me to take an oath, that 


I would stay with them: they also east abun- 
dance of reproaches upon the people of Jerusa- 
lem, that they would not let their country enjoy 
peace. 

43. When I heard this, and saw what sorrow 
the people were in, I was moved with compas- 
sion to them, and thought it became me to un- 
dergo the most manifest hazards for the sake of 
so great a multitude ; so 1 let them know I would 
stay with them. And when I had given order 
that five thousand of them .should come to me 
armed, and with provisions for their mainte 
nance, I sent the rest away to their own homes; 
and when those five thousand were come, I took 
them, together with three thousand of the sol- 
diers that were with me before, and eighty horse- 
men, and marched to the village τοῦ Chabolo, 
situated in the confines of Ptolemais, and there 
kept my forces together, pretending to get ready 


. 
or divine dreams, which were predictive of the great 
things that afterwards came to pass: of which see more 
in the note on Antiq. Β. iii. ch. viii. sect. 9. The other is 
in the War, B. iii. ch. viii. sect. 3, 9. 
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to fight with Placidus, who was come with two 
cohorts of footmen, and one ae 3 of horsemen, 
and was sent thither by Cestius Gallus, to burn 
those villages of Galilee that were near Ptole- 
mais. Upon whose casting up a bank before the 
city Ptolemais, I also pitched my camp ‘at about 
the distance of sixty furlongs from that village. 
And now we LOR ere brought out our forces 
as if we would fight, but proeeeded no farther 
than skirmishes at a distance ; for when Placidus 
erceived that I was earnest to come to a battle, 
e was afraid, and avoided it. 
remove from the neighbourhood of Ptolemais. 
44. About this time it was that Jonathan and 
his fellow-legates camé. They were sent, as we 
have said eady, by Simon, and Ananus the 
high priest. And Jonathan contrived how he 
παρ ον catch me by treachery; for he durst not 
make any attempt upon me openly. So he wrote 
me the following epistle : “* Jonathan, and those 
that are-with him, and are sent by the people of 
Jerusalem, to Josephus, send greeting. We are 
sent by the principal men of Jerusalem, who 
have heard that John of Gischala hath laid many 
snares for thee, to rebuke him, and to exhort him 
to be subject to thee hereafter. We are also de- 
sirous to consult with thee about eur common 
concerns, and what is fit to be done. We there- 
fore desire thee to come to us quickly, and to 
bring only a few men with thee, for this village 
will not contain a great number of soldiers.” — 
Thus it was that they wrote, as expecting one of 
these two things, either that I should come with- 
out armed men, and then they should have me 
wholly in their power; or, if I came with a great 
number, they should judge me to be a public 
enemy. Now it was a horseman who brought 
the letter, a man at other times bold, and one 
that had served in the army under the king. It 
was the second hour of the night that he came, 
when I was feasting with my friends, and the 
principal of the Galileans. This man, upon my 
seryant’s telling me, that a certain horseman of 
the Jewish nation was come, was called in at 
my command, but did not so much as salute me 
at all, but held out a letter, andsaid, “ This letter 
is sent thee by those that are come from Jerusa- 
.em. Do thou write an answer to it quickly, for 
am obliged to return to them very soon.” Now m 
ests could not but wonder at the boldness of 
esoldier. ButI desired him'to sit down and sup 
with us; but when he refused so to do, I held the 
letter in my hands as I received it, and fell a talk- 
ing with my guests about other matters. Buta 
few hours afterward, I got up, and, when I had 
dismissed the rest to go to their beds, 1 bid only 
four of my intimate friends to stay, and ordered 
ὌΝ servant to get some wine ready. I also open- 
ed the letter so that nobody could perceive it; 
and, understanding thereby presently the purport 
of the writing, I sealed it up again, and appeared 


as if Lhad not yet read it, but only held it in my | 


hands. I ordered twenty drachme should be 


given the soldier, for the charges of his journey; | 


and when he took the money, and said he thank- 
ed me for it, I perceived that he loved money, 
and that he was to be caught chiefly by that 
means, and [ said to him, “ If thou wilt but drink 
with us, thou shalt have a drachmz for every 
glass thou drinkest.” So he gladly embraced 
this roposal, and drank a great deal of wine, 
in order to get the more money, and was so drunk 
that at last he couid not keep the secrets he was 
intrusted with, but discovered them, without my 
putting questions to him, viz. that a treacherous 
design was contrived against me, and that I was 
doomed to die by those that sent him. When I 
heard this, I wrote back this answer: “ Josephus 
to Jonathan and those that are with him, send- 
eth greeting. Upon the information that you 
are come in health into Galilee, I rejoice, and 


Yet he did not. 


care of public affairs here into yor 
return into my native country, w 
have desired to do a great while; 
ought not only to come to you 
but farther, and this without 
But I desire you to excuse me, I cannot 
do it now, since I watch the motio f Placidus, 
who hath a mind to go up into Galilee; and this 
I do here at Chabolo, Do you therefore, on the 
reeeipt of this epistle, come hither tome. Fare 
you well.” 

45. When I. had written thus, and given the 
letter to be carried by the soldier, I sent alo 
with him thirty of the Galileans of the best cha 
racters, and gave them instructions to's 
those ambassadors, but to say nothing e > 
them. I also gave orders to as’ many of those 
armed men, whom I esteemed most faithful to 
me, to go along with the others, every one with 
him whom he was to guard, lest some conversa- 
tion might pass between those whom I sent and 
those that"were with Jonathan. So these men 
went [to Jonathan.] _But, when Jonathan and 
his partners had failed’in this their first attempt, 
they sent me another letter, the contents where- 
of were as follows: “Jonathan and those with 
him, to Josephus, send greeting. We require thee 
to come to us to the village Gabaroth, on the 
third day, without any armed men, thut we may’ 
hear what thou hast to lay to the charge of John 
{of Gischala.”] When they had written this let- 
ter, they saluted the Galileans whom I sent, and 
came to Japha; which was the largest village of 
all Galilee, and encompassed with very strong 
walls, and had a great number of inhabitants in 
it. There the multitude of men with their wives 
and children met them, and exclaimed loudly ~ 
against them, and desired them to be gone, ange 


not to envy them the advantage of an excellent. 


commander. With these clamours Jonathan and 
his partners were greatly provoked, although 
they durst not show their anger openly: so they 
made them no answer, but went to othér villa- 
ges. But stil! the same clamours met them from 
all the poorte, who said, "" Nobody should per- 
suade them to have any other commander be- 
sides Josephus.” So Jonathan and his partners 
went away from them without success, and came 
to Sepphoris, the greatest city of all Galilee. 
Now the men of that city who inclined to the Ro- 
mans in their sentiments, met them indeed, but ‘ 
neither praised nor reproached me; and when 
they were gone down from Sepphoris to Asochis, 
the people of that place made a clamour against 
them, as those of Japha had done. Whereupon 
they were able to contain themselves no longer, 
but ordered the armed men that were with them 
to beat those that made the clamour with their | 
clubs. And when they came tod Gabara, John 
met them, with three thousand armed men; but, 
as I understood by their letter, that they had re- 
solved to fight against me, [ arose from Chabo- 
lo, with three thousand armed men also, but left 
in my camp one of my fastest friends, and came 
to Jotapata, as desirous to be near them, the dis 
tance being no'more than forty furlangs. Whence 

I wrote thus to them: “Ifyou are very desirous 
that I should come to you, you know there are 
two hundred and forty cities and villages in Ga- 
liiee, I will come to any of them which you 
please, excepting Gabara and Gischala; the one 
of which is John’s native city, and the other in 
confederacy and friendship with him.” 

46. When Jonathan and his partners had re- 
ceived this letter, they wrote me no more answers, 
but called a council of their friends together, and 
taking Jobu into their consultation, they took 
counsel together by what means they might at- 
tack me. John’s opinion was, that they should 
write to all the cities and villages that were in 
Galilee; for that there must be certainly one or 


this especially, because I can now resign the||two persons in every one of them that was at 


vd 
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variance with me, and that they should be invi- 
ted to ᾿ς Ἢ oppose me as an enemy. He 
would also have them sénd this resolution of 
theirs to the city Jerusalem, that its citizens, 
upon the knowledge of my being adjudged to be 
au enemy by the Galileans, might themselves 
also confirm that determination., He said also, 
that when this was done, even those Galileans 
who were well affected to me would desert me 
out of fear. When John had given them this 
counsel, what he had said was very agreeable to 
the rest of them. Iwas also made acquainted 
with these affairs about the third hour of the 
night, by the means of one Saccheus, who had 
belonged to them, but now deserted them and 
came over to me, and told me what they were 
about; so I perceived that no time was to be lost. 
Accordingly I gave command to Jacob, an armed 
man of my guard, whom I esteemed faithful to 
me, to take two ‘hundred men, and to guard the 
passages that led from Gabara to Galilee, and to 
seize upon the passengers, and send them to me, 
especialiy such as were caught with Jetters 
about them: I also sent Jeremias himself, one 
of my friends, with six hundred armed men, to 
the borders. of Galilee, in order to watch the 
roads that led from this country to the city Jeru- 
salem, and gave him charge to lay hold of such 
as travelled with letters about them, to keep the 
men in bonds upon the place, but to send me the 
«etters. 5 

47. When I had laid these commands upon 
them, I gave them orders, and bid them to take 
their arms and bring three days’ provision with 
them, and be with me the next day. I also part- 
ed those that were about me into four parts, and 
ordained those of them that were most faithful to 
me to be a guard to my body. I also set over 
them centurions, and commanded them to take 
care that not a soldier which they did not know 
should mingle himself among them. Now on the 
fifth day following, when I was in Gabaroth, I 
found the entire plain that was before the village 
full of armed men, who were come out of Gali- 
lee to assist me; many others of the multitude 
also, out of the village, ran along with me. But 
as soon as I had taken my place, and began to 
speak to them, they all made an acclamation, 
and called me the benefactor and saviour of the 
country. And when I had made,them my ac- 
knowledgments, and thanked them, [for their af- 
fection to me,] 1 also advised them to fight* with 
nobody, nor to spoil the country; but to pitch 
their tents in the plain, and be content with the 
sustenance they had brought with them; forI told 
them that I had a mind to compose these troubles 
without shedding any blood. Now it came to 
pass, that on the very same day those who were 


᾿ sent by John with letters, fell among the guards 


whom I had appointed to watch the roads; so 
the men were themselves kept upon the place, 
as my orders were, but I got the letters, which 
were full of reproaches and lies; and I intended 
to fall upon these men without saying a word of 
these matters to any body. 

48. Now as soon as Jonathan and his compa- 


‘nions heard of my coming, they took all their 


own friends, and Jahn with them, and retired to 
the house of Jesus, which indeed was a large 
castle, and no way unlike a citadel; so they pri- 
vately laida band ofjarmed men therein, hook 
all the other doors but one, which they kept 


* Josephus’s directions to his soldiers here are much 
the same that John the Baptist gave, Luke iii. 14, “Do 
violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be 
content with your wages.” Whence Dr. Hudson confirms 
this conjecture, that Josophus, in some things, was, eyen 
now. a follower of John the Baptist ; which is no way im- 
probable. See the note on sect. 2, 

t We here learn the practice of the Jews, in the days of 
Josephus, to inquire into the characters of witnesses, bo- 
fore they were admitted, and that their number ought to 
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oe ; and they. expeeted that I should come: out 
of the road to them, to salute them. And indeea 
they had given orders to the armed men, that 
when I came they should let nobody besides me 
come in, but should exclude others} as supposing 
that, by this means, they should easily get me 
under their power: but they were deceived in 
their expectation; for I perceived what snares 
they had laid for me. Now as soon as I was gos 
off my journey, I took up my lodgings over 
against them, and pretended to be asleep; so Jo- 
nathan and his party, thinking that I was really 
asleep, and at rest, made haste to go down into 
the plain, to persuade the people that [ was an 
ill governor. But the matter ‘proved otherwise, 
for upon.their appearance, there was a ery made 
by the Galileans immediately, declaring their 
good opinion of me as their governor; and they 
made ἃ clamour against Jonathan and his part- 
ners, for coming to them when they had suffered 
no harm, and as though they would overturn 
their happy settlement; and desired them by all 
means to go back again, for that they would 
never be persuaded to have any other to rule 
over them but myself. When I heard of this, I 
did not fear to go down into the midst of them; 
I went therefore myself down presently to hear 
what Jonathan and his companions said. As soon 
as I appeared, there was immediately an accla- 
mation made to me by the whole multitude, and 
a ery in my commendation by them, who con- 
fessed their thanks were owing to me for my 
ood government of them. 

49. When Jonathan and his companions heard 
this, they were in fear of their own lives, and in 
danger lest they should be assaulted by the Ga- 
lileans on my account; so they contrived how 
they might run away. But as they were not able 
to get off, for I desired them to stay, they looked 
down with concern at my words to them. I or 

dered therefore the multitude to restrain entirely 
their acclamations, and placed the most faithful 
of my armed men upon the avenues, to be a 
guard to us, lest John should unexpectedly fall 
upon us; and I encouraged the Galileans to take 
their weapons, lest they should be disturbed at 
their enemies, if any sudden assault should be 
made upon them. And then, in the first place, I 
put’ Jonathan and his partners in mind of ther 
[former] letter, and after what manner they had 
written to me, anddeclared they were sent. by 
the common consent of the people of Jerusalem, 
to make up the differences [ had with John, and 
how they had desired me to come to them; and 
as I spake thus, I publicly showed that letter 
they had written, till they could not at all deny 
what they had done, the letter itself convicting 
them. I then said, “Ὁ Jonathan, and you that 
are sent with him as his colleagues, 11 were to 
be judged as to my behaviour, compared with 
that of John’s, and had brought no more than 
twot or three witnesses, good men and true, it is 
plain you had been,forced, upon the examination 
of their characters beforehand, to discharge the 
accusations: that therefore you may be informed 
that I have acted well in the affairs of Galilee, 1 
think three witnesses too few to be brought by a 
man that hath done as he ought to do; so I give 
you all these for witnesses. Inquire of themt 
how I have lived, and whether I have not he- 
haved myself with all decency, and after a vir- 
tuous manner among them. And I further con- 


be three, or two at the least, also exactly as in the Jaw of 


Moses, and in the Apostolical Constitutions, B. ii. ch 
xxxvii. ° See Horeb Covenant Revived, page 97, 98. 

{ This appeal to the whole body of the Galileans hy Jo- 
sephus, and the testimony they gave him of integrity ip 
his conduct, as their governor, is very like that appeal and 
testimony in the case of the prophet Samuel, 1 Sam. xii, 
ag and perhaps was doue by Josephus in imitation of 
him. 
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jure you, O Galil to hide no part of the |/that country ; for in that road you may 
truth, but to speak before these men as before |{ days’ time, ge from Galilee to Jerusalem. I also 
judges, whether T have in any thing acted other- || went myself, and conducted the old m 


Wise than well.’ : the bounds of Galilee, and set guards in the 
50. While I was thus speaking, the united |/ roads, that it might not be easily known by any 
when I had 


voices of all the people joined together, and || one that these men were gone. And w 
called me their benefactor and saviour, and at- || thus done, I went and abode at Japha. 
tested to my former behaviour, and exhorted me || 53. Now Jonathan and his colleagues having 
to continue so to dohereafter; and they all said, || failed of accomplishing what they would have 
upon their oaths, that their wives had been pre- || done against me, they sent John back to Gischa- 
served free from injuries, and that no one had |/la, but went themselves to the city Tiberias, ex- 
ever been agerieved by me. After this, I read |} pecting it would submit itself to them; and this 
to the Galileans two of those epistles which had |] was founded on a letter which Jesus, their then 
been sent by Jonathaa and his colleagues, and 
which those whom [ had appointed to guard the 
road had taken, and seutto me. ‘These were full 
of reproaches and of lies, as if [had acted morelike 
a tyrant than a governor against them, with many 
other things besides therein contained, which || rias by me, informed me of this, and desired me 
were no better indeed than impudent falsities. I ||to make haste thither. Accordingly I complied 
also informed the multitude how I came by these || with his advice immediately, and came thither, 
letters, and that those who carried them deli- || but found myself in danger of my life, from the 
vered them up voluntarily; for I was not willing || following occasion: Jonathan and his colleagues 
that my enemies should know any thing of the || had been at Tiberias, and had persuaded a great 
| cag I had set, lest they should be afraid, and || many of such as had a quarrel with me to desert 
eave off writitig hereafter. me; but when they heard of my coming they 
51. When the multitude heard these things, || were in fear for themselves, and came to me, and 
they were greatly provoked at Jonathan, and his || when they had saluted me, they said, that I was 
colleagues that were with him, and were going ||a happy man in were: behaved myself so well 
to attack them and kill them; and this they |}in the government of Galilee; and they congra- 
had certainly done, unless I had restrained the || tulated me upon the honours that were paid me: 
anger of the Galileans, and said, That “I for- || for they said, that my glory wasa credit to them, 
ave Jonathan and his colleagues what was past, || since they had been my teachers and fellow-citi- 
if they would repent, and go to their own coun- || zens; and they suid farther, that it was but just 
try, and tell those who sent them the truth, as to || that a should prefer my friendship to them 
my conduct.” When I had said this, I let them |/rather than John’s, and that they would have 
go, although I knew they would do nothing of ᾿ immediately gone home, but that they staid that 
what they had promised. But the multitude |} they might deliver up John into my power; and 
were very much enraged against them, and en- |} when they said this they took their oaths of it, 
treated me to give them leave to punish them for || and those such as are most tremendous amongst 
their insolence; yet did I try all methods to per- ἢ 15, and such as I did not think fit to disbelieve. 
suade them to spare the men; for I knew that || However, they desired me to lodge somewhere 
eyery instance oF sedition was pernicious to the |} else; because the next day was the Sabbath, and 
public welfare. But the multitude were tpo an- || that it was not fit the city of Tiberias should be 
with them to be dissuaded, and all of them || disturbed [on that ce fe 5 
went immediately to the house in which Jona-|| 54. So I suspected nothing, and went away to 
than and his colleagues abode. However, when || Tarichee; yet did I withal leave some to make in- 
I perceived that their rage could not be re- || quiry in the city how matters went, and whether 
ined, I got on horseback, and ordered the || any thing was said about me; I also set many per- 
multitude to follow me to the village Sogane, || sons all the way that led from Tarichee to Tibe- 
which was twenty furlongs off Gabara; and, by 
using this stratagem, I so managed myself, as 
not to appear to begin a civil war among them. 
But when I was come near Sogane, I 
caused the multitude to make a halt, and ex- 
horted them not to be so easily provoked to 
er, and to the inflicting such punishments as 
could not be afterward recalled: Lalso gave or- 
der, that a hundred men who were already in 
years, and were principal men among them, 
should get themselves ready to go to the city Je- 
rusalem, and should make a complaint before the 
people, of such as raised seditions in the coun- 
try. And I said to them, that “in case they be 
moved with what you say, you shall desire the 
community to write to me, and to enjoir me to 
continue in Galilee, and to order Jonathan and 
his colleagues to depart out of it.” When 1 had 
suggested these instructions to them, and while 
they were getting themselves ready as fast as 
they seals’ sent them on this errand the third 
day after they had been assembled; I also sent 
five hundred armed men with them fas a guard.] 
I then wrote to my friends in Samaria, to take 
care that they might safely pass through the 
country: for Samaria was already under the Ro- 
mans, and it was she ay necessary for those 
that go quickly [to Jerusalem] to pass through 


* It is worth noting here, that there was now a great 
Proseucha, or place of prayer, in the city Tiberias itself, 
though such Proseucna used to be out of cities, as the 
synagogues were within them; of them see Le Moyne 


ey came, the multitude would receive them, 
and choose to be under their government; so th 
went their ways with this expectation. But Si- 
las, who, as [ said, had been left curator of Tibe- 


rias, that they might communicate from one 
to another, if they learned any news from those 
that were left in the city. On the next day, there- 
fore, they all came into the Proseucha;* it was 
a large edifice, and capable of receiving a great 
number of people: thither Jonathan went in, and 
though he ἥκει not openly speak of a revolt, yet 
did he say that their city stood in need ofa hetter 

overnor than it then had. But Jesus, who was 
the ruler, made no scruple to speak out, and said 
openly, “Ὁ fellow-citizens ! it is better for you 
to be in subjection to four than to one; and those 


| tion for their wisdom ;” and poirited to Jonathan 
and his colleagues. Upon his saying this, Justus 
came in and commended him for what he had 
said, and persuaded some of the people to be of 


sed with what was said, and had certainly gone 
into a tumult, unless the sixth hour which was 
now come had dissolved the assembly, at which 
hour our law requires us to go to dinner on Sab 
bath-days: so Jonathan and his colleagues put 
off their council till the next day, and went off 
without success. When 1 was informed of these 
affairs, I determined to go to the city of Tiberias 
in the morning. Accordingly, on the next day, 
about the first hour of the day, 1 came from Tari- 


mark, that the Jews in the days of Josephus used to dine 
at the sixth hour or noou; and that in obedienge to their 
notions of the law of Moses also. . 


overnor, had written them, promising, that if _ 


such as are of high birth, and not without reputa ~ 


his mind also.. But the multitude were not plea- - 


on Polycarp’s epistle, page 76. It is also worth our re- 
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chee, and found the multitude already assembled 
in the Proseucha; but on what account they had 


gotten together, those that were assembled did 


notknow. But when Jonathan and his colleagues 
saw me there unexpectedly, they were in disor- 
der; after which they raised a report of their own 
‘contrivance, that Roman horsemen were seen at 
a place called Union, in the borders of Galilee, 
thirty furlongs distant from the city. Upon which 
report Jonathan and his colleagues cunningly ex- 
horted me not to neglect this matter, nor to suffer 
the land to be spoiled by the enemy. And this 
they said with a design to remove me out of the 


city, under the pretence of the want of extraor-| 


dinary assistance, while they might dispose the 
city to be my enemy. ΄ 
55. As for myself, although I knew of their de- 
sign, yet did I comply with what they propesed, 
lest the people of Tiberias should have occasion 
to suppose, that I was not careful of their security. 
I therefore went out: but when I was at the place, 
I found not the least footsteps of amy enemy, so 
I returned as fast as ever I could, and found the 
whole council assembled, and the body of the 
eople gotten together, and Jonathan and his col- 
eagues bringing vehement accusations against 
me, as one who had no concern to ease them of 
_ the burdens of war, and as.one that lived luxu- 
riously. Andas they were discoursing thus, they 
produced four letters as written to them, from 
some people that lived at the borders of Galilee, 
imploring that they would come to fheir assist- 
ance, for that thereewas an army of Romans, both 
horsemen and footmen, who would come and lay 
waste the country on the third day ; they desired 
them alse to make haste, and not to overlook 
them. When the people of Tiberias heard.this, 
they thought they spake truth, and made a 
clamour against me, and said, l_ought not to sit 
still, but to go away to the assistance of their 
“countrymen. Hereupon I said, (for I understood 
the meaning of Jonathan~and his colleagues,) 
that I was ready to comply with what they pro- 


posed, and without delay to march to the war|| 


which they spake of; yet did I advise them, at 
the same time, that since these letters declared 


that the Romans would make their assault in four} 


several places, they should part their forces into 
five bodies, and make Jonathan and his colleagues 
enerals of each body of them, because it was 
fit for brave men, not only to give counsel, but to 
take the place of leaders, and assist their coun- 
trymen when such a necessity pressed them; for, 
said J, it is not possible for me to lead more than 
one party. This advice of mine greatly pleased 
the multitude; so they compelled them to go 
forth tothe war. But their designs were put into 
_ very much disorder, because they had not done 
what they designed to do, on account of my stra- 
tagem, which was opposite to their undertakings. 
56. Now there was one, whose namé was Ana- 
Nias, ἃ wicked man he was, and very mischievous: 
“he proposed that a general religious fast* should 
be appointed thé next day, for all the people, and 
gave order that at the same hour they should 
come to the same place without any weapons, to 
make it manifést before God, that while they ob- 
tained his assistance they thought all.these wea- 
pons useless. This he said, not out of piety, but 
that they might catch me and my friends unarm- 
ed. Now I was hereupon forced to comply, lest 
I should appear to despise a proposal that tended 
to ae s soon, ‘therefore, as we were gone 
home,.Jonathan and his colleagues wrote to John, 
to come to them in the morning,.and, desiring 
him to come with as many soldiers as he possi- 
bly could, for that they should then be able easily 
to get me into their hands, and to do all they desir- 


edto do, When John hadreceived this letter, he | 


* Ono may observe here, that this lay Pharisee Ana: 
nias, as we have. ‘een be was, sect. 39, .ook upon him*to 
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resolved to comply with it. As for myself, on 
the next day, ordered two of the guards of my 
body, whom I esteemed the most courageous, 
and most faithful, to hide daggers under their 
gare andto go along with me, that we might 

efend ourselves, if any attack should be made 
upon us by our enemies. I also myself took my 
breast-plate, and girded on my sword, so. that it 
might be, as far as it was potent, concealed, and 
came into the Proseucha. 

07. Now. Jesus, who was thé ruler, commanded 
that they should exclude all that came with me, 
for he kept the door himself, and suffered none 
but his friends to go m. And while we were en- 
gaged in the duties of the day, and had betaken 
ourselves to our prayers, Jesus got up, and in- 
quired of me what was become of the vessels 
| that were taken out of the king’s palace, when it 
was burnt down, [and] of that uncoined silver, 
and in whose possession they now were? This 
| he said, in order to drive uway time till John 

should come. Issaid that Capellus, and the ten 
principal men of Tiberias, had them all; and I 
told him «hat he might ask them whether I told 
a lie or nut. And when they said they had them, 
he asked me, what is become of those twenty 
pieces οὔ gold which thou dist receive upon the 
sale of a certain weight of uncoined money? I 
replied, that I had given them to those ambassa- 
dors of theirs, as a mamtenance for them, when 
they were sent by them to Jerusalem. So Jona- 
than and his colleagues said, that I had not done 
well to pay the ambassadors out of the public 
money. And when the muititude were very 
angry at them for this, for they perceived the 
wickedness of the men, I understood that a tu- 
mult was going to arise; and being desirous to 
provoke the people to a greater rage against the 
men, Isaid, “ But if [have not done well in pay- 
ing our ambassadors out of the public tacks, 
leave off your anger at me, for I will repay the 
twenty pieces of gold myself.” 

08, When I had said this, Jonathan and his col- 
leagues held their peace; but the people were still 
more irritated against them, upon their openly 
showing their unjust ill-will to me. When Jesus 
saw this epenat in the people, he ordered them 
to depart, but desired the senate to stay ; for that 
| they could not examine things of such a nature 
in a tumult; and, as the people were crying out 
that they would not leave me alone, there came 
one and told Jesus and his friends privately, that 
John and his armed men were at hand ; where- 
upon Jonathan and his colleagues, being able to 
contain themselves no longer, (and perhaps the 
providence οἵ God hereby procuring my deli- 
verance; for, had not this been so, [had cer- 
tainly been. destroyed by John,) said, “Ὁ you 
people of Tiberias, leave off this inquiry about 
the twenty pieces of gold; for Josephus hath not 
deserved»to die for them, but be hath deserved it 
by his desire of tyrannizing, and by cheating the 
multitude of the Galileans with his speeches, in 
order to gain the dominion over them.” When 
he had said this, they presently laid hands upon 
me, and Sademeerad to kill me; but, as soon as 
those that were with mé saw what they did, they 
drew their swords, and threatened to smite them, 
if they offered any violence to me. The people 
also took up stones, and were about to throw 
them at Jonathan; and so they snatched me from 
the violence of my: enemies, : 

59. But, as I was gone out a little way, I was 
just upon meeting John, whowas marching with 
his armed men. So 1 was afraid of him and 
turned aside, and escaped by a narrow passage 
to the lake, and ceived of a ship, and embarked 
in it, and sailed-over to Tarichez. So, beyond 
my expectation, I escaped this danger. -Where- 


appoint a fast at Tiberias, and was obeyed; thcugh indeed 


it was not out of religion, but kmavisi policy. 


vr 
>: 
. 
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upon I presently sent for the chief of the Gali- 
Jeans, and told them after what manner, against 
ail faith given, I had been very near to destruc- 
tion from Jonathan and his colleagues, and the 
people of Tiberias. Upon which the multitude of 
the Galileans were very angry, and encouraged 
me to delay no longer to make war upon them, 
but to permit them to go against Jolin, and ut- 
terly to destroy him, as well as Jonathan and his 
colleagues. However, I restrained them, though 
they were in such a rage, and desired them to 
tarry awhile, till we should be informed what 
orders those ambassadors that were sent by them 
to the city of Jerusalem, should bring thence; for 
I vold them that it was best for them to act ac- 
cording to their determination: whereupon they 
were prevailed on. At which time also, John, 
when the snares he had laid did not take effect, re- 
turned. back to Gischala. 

60. Now in a few days those ambassadors whom 
we had sent, came back again and informed us, 
that the people were greatly provoked at Ana- 
nus, and Simon the son of Gamaliel, and their 
friends; that, without any public determination, 
they had sent to Galilee, and had done their en- 
deavours that [ might be turned out of the go- 
verument. ‘he ambassadors said farther, that 
the people were ready to burn their houses. 
They also bronght letters, whereby the chief 
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in the great plain, they about niidnight fell among 
the guards | had set, who both commanded thein 
to lay aside their weapons, and kept them in 
bonds upon the place, ἃ5 1 had charged them to 
do. This news was written to me by Levi, who 
had the command of that guard committed to 
him by me. Hereupon I said nothing of it for 
two days; and, eee to know nothing about 
it, L[senta message to the people of Tiberias, 
and advised them to lay their arms aside, and to © 
dismiss their men, that they might go home. 
But supposing that Jonathan, and those that 
were with him, were already arrived at Jerusa- 
lem, they made reproachful answers to me; yet 
was | not terrified thereby, but contrived another 
stratagem against them; for I did not think it 
agreeable wrth piety to kindle the fire of war 
against the citizens. As I was desirous to draw 
those men away from Tiberias, I chose out ten 
thousand of the best of my armed men and - 
divided them into three bodies, and ordered them 
to go privately, and lie still as an ambush in the 
villages. I also led a thousand into another vil- 
lage, which lay indeed in the mountains, as did 
the others, but only four furlongs distant from 
Tiberias, and gave orders, that when they saw 
my signal, they should come down en 
while I myself τὸ δος my soldiers in the sigh 
of every body. ereupon the people of Tibe- 
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men of Jerusalem, at the earnest petition of the || rias, at the sight of me, came running out of the 
pose, coufirmed me in the government of Ga-||city perpetually, and abused me greatly. Nay, 
ilee, and enjoimed Jonathan and his colleagues || their madness was come to that height, that they 
to return home quickly. When I had gotten || made a decent bier for me, and standing about it, 
these letters, | came to the village Arbela, where ||they mourned over me in the way of jest and 
I procared an assembly of the Galileans to meet, || sport ; and I could not but be myself in a pleasant 
and bid the ambassadors declare to them the | humour upon the sight of this madness of theirs, 


anger of the people of Jerusalem at what had 
been done by Jonathan and his colleagues, and 
how much they hated their wicked doings, and 


how they had confirmed me in the government 


. οὗ their country; as also what related to the or- 


der they had in writing for Jonathan and his col- 
leagues to return home. So 1 immediately sent 
them the letter, and bid him that phi’: it 
inquire, as well as he could, how they intended 
to act [on this occasion.] 

01. Now when they had received that letter, 
and were thereby greatly disturbed, they sent 
for Joho, and for the senators of Tiberias, and 
for the principal men of the Gabarens, and pro- 
posed to hold a council, and desired them to con- 
sider what was to be done by them. However,the 
τ κυρ of Tiberias were greatly disposed to 

eep the government to themselves; for they 
said it was not fit to desert their city now it was 
committed to their trust, and that otherwise I 
should not delay to fall upon them; for they 

retended falsely that so [ had threatened to do. 

ow John was not only of their opinion, but 
advised them that two of them should 
eecuse me before the multitude, [at Jerusa em, 
that [do not manage the affairs of Galilee as 
ought to do, and that they would easily persuade 
the people, because of their dignity, and because 
the whole multitude are very mutable. When 
therefore it appeared that Jobn had suggested 
the wisest advice to them, they resolved that two 
of them, Jonathan and Ananias, should go to the 
people of Jerusalem, and the other two [Simon 
and Joazar] should be left behind to tarry at 'Ti- 
berias. They also took along with them a-hun- 
dred soldiers for their guard. 

62. However, the governors of Tiberias took 
care to have their city secured with walls, and 
commanded their inhabitants to take their arms. 
They also sent fora great many soldiers from 
Joha to assist them against me, if there should 
be occasion for them. Now John was at Gis- 
chala. Jonathan therefore, and those that were 
with him, when they were departed from Tibe- 
rias, und as soon as they were come to Dabaritta, 
a village that lay inthe utmest parts of Galilee, 
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|| 63. And now, hemg desirous to catch Simon by 


a wile, and Joazar with him, I sent a message 
to them, and desired them to come a little way 
out of the city, with many of their friends’ to 
guard them; for I said 1 would come down to 
them, and make a league with them, and divide 
the government of Galilee with them. Accord- 
ingly Simon was deluded on account of his im- 
prudence, and out of the hopes of gain, and did 
not delay to come; but Joazar suspecting snares 
were laid for him, staid behind. So when Simon_ 
was come out, and his friends with him for his 
guard, I met him, and saluted him with great 
civility, and professed that I was obliged to him 
for his coming up to me; but a little while after- 
ward I walked along with him, as though Ii would 
say something to him by himself, and, when I 
had drawn him a good way from his friends, I 
took him about the middle, and gave him to my 
friends that were with me, to carry him into a 
village; and, commanding my armed men to 
come down, I with them made an assault upon 
Tiberias. Now as the fight grew hot on both 
sides, and the soldiers belonging to Tiberias were 
in a fair way to conquer me, (for my armed men 
| were already fled away,) I saw the posture of 
my affairs; and encouraging those that were with 
me, I pursued those of Tiberias, even when they , 
were already conquerors, into the city. Talso sent 
another band of soldiers into the ~~ by the lake, 
and gave them orders to set on fire the first house 
they could seize upon. When this was done, 
|the people of Tiberias thought that their city 
was taken by force, and so threw down their 
arms for fear, and implored, they, their wives 
and children, that [ would spare their city. So 
ΠῚ was over-persuaded by their entreaties, and 
|| restrained the soldiers from the vehemency with 
which they pursued them; while I myself, upon 
the coming on of the evening, returned back 
|| with my soldiers, and went to refresh myself, 
I also invited Simon to sup with me, and comfort- 
ed him on occasion of what had happened; and 1 
promised that I would send him safe and secure 
to Jerusalem, and withal would give him pro- 


visions for bis journey thither. 
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64. But on the next day I brought ten thousand 
armed men with me, and came to Tiberias. I 
then sent for the principal men of the multitude 
into the public place, and enjoined them to tell 
me who were the authors of the revolt; and 
when they had told me who the men were, | sent 
them bound to the city Jotapata. But as to 
Jonathan and Ananias, I freed them from their 
bonds, and gave them provisions for their jour- 
ney, together with Simon and Joazar, and five 
hundred armed men who should guard them, 
and so I sent them to Jerusalem. Thie people of 
Tiberias also came to me again, and desired that 
I would forgive them for what they had done, 
and,they said they would, dmend what they had 
done amiss with regard to me, by their fidelity 
for the time to come; and they besought me to 
preserve what spoils remained upon the plunder 
of the city, for those that had Jost them. Ac- 
cordingly I enjoined those that had got them to 
bring them all before us: and when they did not 
comply for a great while, and I saw one of the 
soldiers that were about me with a garment on 
that was more splendid than ordinary, I asked 
him whence he had it? and when he replied, 
that he had it out of the plunder of the city, 1 
had him punished with stripes; and I threaten- 
ed all the rest to inflict a severer punishment 
upon them, unless they produced before us what- 
soever they had plundered; and when a great 
many spoils were brought together, 1 restored 
to every one of Tiberias what they claimed to 
be their own. 

65. And now I am come to this part of my nar- 
ration, I have a mind to say a few things to Jus- 
tus, who hath himself written a history concern- 
ing these affairs; as also to others who profess 
to write history, but have little regard to truth, 
and are not afraid, either out of ill-will or good- 
will to some persons, to relate falsehoods. These 
men do, like those who compose forged deeds 
and conveyances; and because they are not 
brought to the like punishment with them, they 
have no regard to truth. When therefore Justus 
undertook to write about these facts, and about 
the Jewish war, that he might appear to have 
been an industrious man, he falsified in what he 
related about me, and could not speak truth even 
about his own country; wheuce it is, that being 
belied by him, I am under a necessity to make 
my defence; and so 1 shall say what I have con- 
cealed till now. And let uo one wonder that I 
have not told the world these things a great while 
ago. For although it be necessary for an historian 
to write the truth, yet is such a one not bound 
severely to animadvert on the wickedness of 
certain men; not out of any favour to them, but 
out of an author’s own moderation. Tow then 
comes it to pass, O Justus, thou most sagacious 
of writers, (that I may address myself to him as 
if he were here present,) for so thou boastest of 
thyself, that I and the Galileans have been the 
authors of that sedition which thy country enga- 
ged in, both against the Romans and against the 
king [Agrippa junior?] For before ever I was 
appointed governor of Galilee by the community 
of Jerusalem, both thou, and all the people of 
Tiberias, had not only taken up arms, but had 
made war with Decapolis of Syria. Accordingly, 
thou hadst ordered their villages to be burut, 
and a domestic servant of thine fell in the battle. 
Nor is it l only who say this; but so it is written 
mm the commentaries of Vespasian the emperor, 
as also how the inhabitants of Decapolis came 
clamouring to Vespasian at Ptolemais, and desi- 
red that thou, who wast the author [of that war] 
mightest be brought to punishment. And thou 
hadst certainly been punished at the command 
of Vespasian, had not king Agrippa, who had 

power given him to have thee put to death, at 
the earnest entreaty of his sister Bernice, chan- 
ged the punishment of death into a long impri- 
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sonment. Thy political administration of affaira 
afterwards does also clearly discover both thy 
other behaviour in life, and that thou wast the 
oceasion of thy country’s revolt from the Ro- 
mans; plain signs of which [ shall produce pre- 
sently. Ihave also a mind to say a few things 
to the rest of the people of Tiberias on thy ac- 
count, and to demonstrate to those that light 
upon this history, that you bear no good-will, nei- 
ther to the Romans, nor to the king. To be sure, 
the greatest cities of Galilee, O Justus, were 
Sepphoris, and thy country Tiberias. But Sep- 
phoris, situated in the very midst of Galilee, and 
having many villages about it, and able with ease 
to have been bold and troublesome to the Ro- 
mans, if they had so pleased, yet did it resolve 
to continue faithful to those he masters, and 
at the same time excluded me out of their city, 
and prohibited all their citizens from joinmg with 
the Jews in the war, and that they might be out 
of danger from me, they by a wile got leave of 
me to fortify their city with walls: they also, of 
their own accord, admitted of a garrison of Ro- 
man legions, sent them by Cestus Gallus, who 
was then president of Syria, and so had me in 
contempt, though I was then very powerful, and 
all were greatly afraid of me; and at the same 
time that the greatest of our cities, Jerusalem, 
was besieged, and that temple of ours, which 
belonged to us ail, was in danger of falling under 
the enemy’s power, they sent no assistance thith- 
er, as not willing to have it thought they would 
bear arms against the Romans. But as for thy 
country, O Justus, situated upon the lake of Ge- 
nesareth, and distant from Hippos thirty fur- 
longs, from Gadara sixty, and from Scythopolis, 
which was under the king’s jurisdiction, a hun- 
dred and twenty; when there was no Jewish 
city near, it might easily have preserved its fide- 
lity [to the Romans] if it had so pleased them to 
do; for the city and its people had. olenty of wea- 

ons. But, as thou sayest, I was ¢hen the author 
fot their revolt.] And pray, O Justus, who was 
the author afterwards. For thou knowest that I 
was in the power of the Romans before Jerusa- 
Jem was besieged, and before the same time Jo- 
tapata was taken by force, as well as many other 
fortresses, and a great many of the Galileans fell 
in the war. It was therefore then a proper time, 
when you were certainly freed from any fear on 
my account, to throw away your weapons, and to 
demonstrate to the king nad to the Romans, that 
it was not of choice, but as forced by necessity, 
that you feli into the war against them; but you 
staid till Vespasian came himself as far as your 
walls, with his whole army; and then you did in- 
deed lay aside your weapons out of fear, and your 
city had for certain been taken by force, unless 
Vespasian had complied with the king’s supplica- 
tion for you, and had excused your madness. It 
was noti, therefore, who was the author of this, 
but your own inclinations to war. Do not you re- 
member how often 1 got you under my power, 
and yet put none of you to death? nay, you once 
fell into a tumult one against another, and slew 
one hundred and eighty-five of your citizens, 
not on account of your good-will to the king and 
to the Romans, but on account of your own 
wickedness, and this while I was besieged by the 
Romans in Jotapata. Nay indeed, were there 
not reckoned up two thousand of the people of 
Tiberias, during the siege of Jerusalem, some 
of which were slain, and the rest caught and car- 
ried captives? But thou wilt pretend that thou 
didst not engage in the war, since thou didst flee 
to the king. Yes, indeed, thou didst flee to him; 
but I say it was out of fear of me. Thou sayest 
indeed, that it is 1 who am a wicked man. But 
then, for what reason was it that king Agrippa, 
whe procured thee thy life when thou wast con- 
demned to die by Vespasian, and who bestowed, 
so much riches upon thee, did twice afterward 
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, put thee into bonds, and as ofter obliged thee to 
run away from thy country, and, when he had 
once ordered thee to be put to death, he granted 
thee a pardon at the earnest desire of Bernice? 
and, when (after so many of thy wicked pranks) 
he had made thee his secretary, he caught thee 
falsifying his epistles, and drove thee away from 
his sight. But I shall not enquire accurately 
into these matters of scandal against thee. Yet 
cannot I but wonder at thy impudence, when 
thou hast the assurance to say, that thou hast bet- 
ter related these affairs [οἵ the war] than have 
all the others that have written about them, 
whilst thou didst not know what was done in Ga- 
filee; for thou wast then at Berytus with the 
king: nor didst thou know how much the Ro- 
mans suffered at the siege of Jotapata, or what 
miseries they brought upon us; nor couldst thou 
learn by inquiry what I did during that siege my- 
self; for all those that might afford such informa- 
tion were quite destroyed in that siege. But per- 
haps thou wilt say, thou hast written of what was 
done against the people of Jerusalem exactly. 
But how should that be? for neither wast thou 
concerned in that war, nor hast thou read the 
commentaries of Cesar; of which we have evi- 
dent proof, because thou hast contradicted those 
commentaries of Cesar in thy history. But if 
thou art so hardy as to affirm that thou hast writ- 
ten that history better than all the rest, why didst 
thou not publish thy history while the emperors 
Vespasian and Titus, the generals in that war, as 
well as king Agrippa and his family, who were 
men very well skilled in the learning of the 
Greeks, were all alive? for thou hast had it writ- 
ten these twenty years, and then mightest thou 
have had the testimony of thy accuracy. But 
now, when these men are no longer with us, and 
thou thinkest thou canst not be contradicted, thou 
venturest to publish it. But then I was not in 
like manner afraid of my own writing, but I of- 
fered my books to the emperors themselves, 
when the facts were almost under men’s eyes; 
for I was conscious to myself, that I had ob- 
served the truth of the facts; and as I expected 
te have their attestation to them, so I was not 
deceived in such expectation. Moreover, I im- 
mediately presented my history to: many other 
persons, some of which were cencerned in the 
war, as was king Agrippa, and some of his kin- 
dred. Now the emperor Titus was so desirous 
that the knowledge of these affairs should be 
taken from the books alone, that he subscribed 
‘his own hand to them, and ordered that they 
should be published; and for king Agrippa, he 
wrote me sixty-two letters, and attested to the 
truth of what I had therein delivered; two of 
which — I have here subjoined, and thou 
mayest thereby know their contents. “King 
Agrippa to Josephus, his dear friend, sendeth 
greeting. I have read over thy book with great 

leasure, and it appears to me, that thou hast 

one it much more accurately, and with greater 
care, than have the other writers. Send me the 
rest of these books. Farewell, my dear friend.” 
“King Agrippa to Josephus, his dear friend, 

sendeth greeting. It seems by what thou hast 


* The character of this history of Justus of Tiberias, the 
rival of our Josephus, which is. now lost, with its only re- 
maining fragment, are given us by a very able critic, 
Photius, who read that history. It is in the 33rd code of 
his Bibliotheca, and runs thus: “I have read (says Pho- 
tius) the chronology of Justus of Tiberias, whose title is 
this, (The Chronology of] the Kings of Judah which suc- 
ceeded one another. ‘This {Justus} vame out of the city 
Tiberias in Galilee. He begins his history from Moses, 
and ends it not till the death of Agrippa, the seventh 

ruler] of the family of Herod, and the last king of the 

ws; who took the government under Claudius, had it 
augmented under Nero, and still more augmented by 
Vespasian. He died in the third year of Trajan, where 
also his history ends. He is very concise in his language, 
aad slightly passes over those affairs that were most ne- 
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written, that thou standest in need of no fostrtis» 
tion, in order to our information from the begin- 
ning. However, when thou comest to me, I will 
inform thee of a great many things which thou 
dost net know.” So when this history was per- 
fected, Agrippa, neither by way of flattery, which 
wus not agreeable to him, nor by way of irony, 
as thou wilt say, (for he was entirely'a stranger 
to such an evil disposition of mind,) but he wrote 
thus by way of attestation to what was true, as 
all that read histories may do. And so much 
shall be said concerning Justus,* which I am 
obliged to add by way of digression. 

66. Now when I had settled the affairs of Ti- 
berias, and had assembled my friends as a San- 
hedrim, I consulted what.I should do as to John. 
Whereupon it appeared to be the opinion of all 
the Galileans, that I should arm them all, and 
march against John, and punish him as the au- 
thor of all the disorders that had happened. Yet 
was I not pleased with their determination; as 
pornos to compose these troubles without 

loodshed. Upon this I exhorted them to use 
the utmost care to learn the names of all that 
were under John; which when they had done, 
and I thereby was apprized who the men were, 
I published an edict, wherein I offered security 
and = right hand to such of John’s party as had 
a mind to repent; and I allowed twenty days’ 
time to such as would take this most advanta- 
geous course for themselves. I also threatened, 
that unless they threw down their arms, I would 
burn their houses, and expose their goods to 
public sale. When the men heard of this, they 
were in no small disorder, and deserted John; 
and, to the number of four thousand, threw down 
their arms, and came to me. 
staid with John but his own citizens, and about 
fifteen hundred strangers that came from the 
metropolis of Tyre; and, when John saw that he 
had been outwitted by my stratagem, he continu- 
ed afterward in his own country, and was in 
great fear of me. ' 

67. But about this time it was that the people 
of Sepphoris grew insolent, and took up arms, 
out of a confidence they had in the strength of: 
their walls, and because they saw me engaged 
in other affairs also. So they sent to Cestius 
Gallus, who was president of Syria, and desired 
that he would either come quickly to them, and 
take their city under his protection, or send them 
a garrison. Accordingly Gallus promised them 
to come, but did not send word when he would 
come: and, when I had learned so much, I took 
the soldiers that were with me, and made an as- 
sault upon the people of Sepphoris, and took the 
city by force. The Galileans took this opportu- 
nity, as thinking they had now a proper time for 
showing their hatred to them, since they bore iJl- 
will to that city also, ‘They then exerted them- 
selves, as if they would destroy them all utterly, 
with those that sojourned there also. So they 
ran upon them, and set their houses on fire, as 
finding them without inhabitants; for the men 
out of fear ran together to the citadel. So the 
Galileans carried off every thing, and omitted 
no kind of desolation which they could bring 


cessary to be insisted on; and being under the Jewish 
prejudices, as indeed he was himself also a Jew oy birth, he 
makes not the least mention of the appearance of Christ, or 
what things happened to him, or ef the wonderful works 
that he did. He was the son of a certain Jew whose name 
was Pistus. We was a man, as he is described by Josephus, 
of a most profligate character; aslave both to money and 
to pleasures. In public affairs he was opposite to Jose- 
phus; and it is related, that he laid many plots against 
him, but that Josephus, though he had his enemy fre- 
quently under his power, did only reproach him in words, 
and so let him go without farther punishinent. He says 
also, that the history which this man wrote is, for the main, 
fabulous, and chiefly as to those parts where he describes 
the Roman war with the Jews, and the taking of Jerusa 
fem.” 


So that no others | 
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‘of it, they were enraged, and betook themselves 
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upon their countrymen. When I saw this, T was 
exceedingly troubled at it, and commanded them 
to leave off, and put them in mind that it was 
not agreeable to piety to do such things to their 
countrymen: but since they neither would hear- 
ken to what I exhorted, nor to what l commanded 
them to do, (for the hatred they bore to the peo- 
ple there was too hard for my exhortations to 
them,) I bid those my friends, who were most 
faithful to me, and were about me, to give out 
reports, as if the Romans were falling upon the | 
other part of the city with a great army; and | 
this I did, that, by such a report being spread 
abroad, I might restrain the violence of the Ga- 
lileans, and preserve the city of Sepphoris. And 
at length this stratagem had its effect; for, upon | 
hearing this report, they were in fear for them-| 
selves, and so they left off plundering, and ran 
away; and this more especially, because they 
saw me, their general, do the same also; for, that | 
I might cause this report to be believed, I pre-| 
tended to be in fear as well as they. Thus were, 
the inhabitants of Sepphoris unexpectedly pre- 
sérved by this contrivance of mine. 

68, Nay indeed, Tiberias had like to have been | 
plundered by the Galileans also upon the follow- 
ing occasion: the chief men of the senate wrote | 
to the king, and desired that he would come to! 
them, and take possession of their city. The 
king promised to come, and wrote a letter in an- 
swer to theirs, and gave it to one of his bed- 
chamber, whose name was Crispus, and who 
was by birth a Jew, to carry it to Tiberias.— 
When the Galileans knew that this man carried 
such a letter, they caught him, and brought him 
to me; but as soon as the whole multitude heard | 


to their arms. Soa great many of them got to- 
gether from all-quarters the next day, and came 
to the city Asochis. where I then lodged, and 
made heavy clamours, and called the city Tibe- 
rias a traitor to them, and a friend to the king; 
and desired leave of me to go down and utterly 
destroy it; for they bore the like ill-will to the 
people of Tiberias, as they did to those of Sep- 
phoris. ς 

69, When-I heard this, I was in doubt what'to 
do, and hesitated by what means I might deliver 


Tiberias from the rage of. the Galileans; for 1 
could not aeny that those of Tiberias had writ- 
ten to the king, and had invited him to come to 
them; for his letters to them in answer thereto 
would fully prove the truth of that. Solsat a 
long time musing with myself, and then said to 
them, “I know well enough that the Pept of 
Tiberias have offended; nor shall I forbid you to | 
plunder the city. However, such things ought 
to be dove with discretion; for they of Tiberias 
have not been the only betrayers of our liberty, 
but many of the most eminent patriots of the 
Galileans, as they pretended to be, have done 
the same. Tarry therefore till I shall thoroughly 
find out those authors of our danger, and then 
you shall have them all at once under your 
ower, with all such as you shall yourselves 
ἐπὴν in also.” Upon my saying this I pacified 
the multitude, and they left off their anger, and 
went their ways; and I gave orders that he who 
brought the king’s letters should be put into 
bonds; but in a few days I pretended that I was 
obliged, by a necessary affair of my own, to go 
out of the kingdom, ,I then called Crispus pri- 
vately, and ordered him to make the soldier that 
kept him drunk, and to run away to the king. 
So when Tiberias was in danger of being utterly 
destroyed a second time, it escaped the danger 
by my skilful management, and the care that I 
had for its preservation. 

70. About this time it was that Justus, the son 
of Pistus, without my knowledge, ran away to 
the king; the occasion of which I will here re- 
late. Upon the beginning of the war between 
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the Jews and the Romans, the people of Tibe 

rias resolved to submit to the king, and not te 
revolt from the Romans; while Justus tried to per 

suade them to betake themselves to their arms, 
as being himself desirous of innovations, and 
having hopes of obtaining the government of 
Galilee, as well as of his own country [Tiberias] 
also. Yet did he not obtain what be hoped for, 
because the Galileans bore ill-will to those of Ti- 
berias, and this on account of their anger at what 
miseries they had suffered from them before the 
war; thence it was, that they would not endure 
that Justus should be their governor. I myself 
also, who had been entrusted by the community 
of Jerusalem with the government of Galilee, did 
frequently come to that degree of rage at Justus, 
that I had almost resolved to kill him, as not able 
to bear his mischievous disposition. He was 
therefore much afraid of me, lest at length my 
passion should come to extremity ; so he went to 
the king, as supposing that he should dwell bet 

ter, and more safely with him. 

71. Now when the people of Sepphoris had, m 
so surprising a manner, escaped their first dan 
ger, they sent to Cestius Gallus, and desired him 
to come to them immediately, and take posses 
sion of their city, or else to send forces sufficient 
to repress all their enemies’ incursions upon 
them; and at the last they did prevail with Gal- 
lus to send them a considerable army, both of 
horse and foot, which came in the night-time, - 
and which they admitted into the city. But 
when the country round about it was harassed 
by the Roman army, I took those soldiers that 
were about me, and came to Garisme; where I 
cast up a bank, a good way off the city Seppho- 
ris; and when 1 was at twenty furlongs distance, 
I came upon it by night, and made an assault 
upon its walls with my forces; and when I had 
ordered a considerable number of my soldiers to 
scale them with ladders, I hecame master of the 
greatest part of the city. But soon after, our un- 
aequaintedness with the places forced us to re- 
tire, after we had killed twelve of the Roman 
footmen, and two horsemen, and a few of the 
people of Sepphoris, with the loss of only a single 
man of our own. And when it afterwards came 
to a battle in the plain against the horsemen, and 
we had undergone the dangers of it courageously 
for a long time, we were beaten; for upon the 
Romans encompassing me about, my soldiers 
were afraid, and fled back. There fell in that 
battle one of those that had been eutrusted to 
guard my body; his name was Justus, who at 
this time had the same post with the king. At 
the same time also, there came forces, beth 
horsemen and footmen, from the king, and Syila 
their commander, who was the captain of this 
guard; this Sylla pitehed his camp at. five fur- 
longs distance from Julias, and set a guard upon 
the roads, both that which led to Cana, and that 
which led to the fortress Gamala, that he might 
hinder their inhabitants from getting provisions 
out of Galilee. 

72. As soon as [had gotten intelligence of this 
I sent two thousand armed men, and a captain 
over them, whose name was Jeremiah, who raised 
a bank a furlong off Julias, near to the river Jor- 
dan, and did no more than skirmish with the 
enemy; till I took three thousand soldiers my- 
self, and came tothem. Buton the next day, when 
I had laid an ambush in a certain valley, not far 
from the banks, I provoked those that belonged to 
the king to come toa battle, and gave orders to my 
own soldiers to turn their backs upon them, until 
they should have drawn the enemy away from 
their camp, and brought them out into the field, 
which was done accordingly; for Sylla, sup- 
posing that our party did really run away, was 
ready to pursue them, when our soldiers that 
lay in ambush took them on their backs, and put 
them all into great disorder. I also immediately 
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made a sudden turn with my own forces, and 
met those of the king’s party, and put them to || sian showed me. Moreover, at his command, I 
flight. And I had performed great things that || married a virgin,” who was from among the cap- 
day, if a certain fate had not been my hinder- || tives of that country: yet did she not live with 
ance; for the horse which I rode, and upon whose || me Jong, but was divorcee, upon my being freed 
back I fought, fell into a quagmire, and threw || from my bonds, and my going to Alexandria.— 
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care, by means of the great respect that Vespa- 


me on the ground, and I was bruised on my 
wrist, and carried into a village named Cephar- 
nome or Capernaum. When my soldiers heard 
of this, they were afraid I had been worse hurt 
than I was, and so they did not go on with} 
their pursuit any farther, but returned in very | 
great concern fer me. I therefore sent for the 
physicians, and while I was under their hand, I 
continued feverish that day; and, as the physi- 
cians directed, I was at night removed to Tari- 
chez. 

73. When Sylla and his party weré informed 
what had happened to me they took courage 
again,and understanding that the watch was negli- 
gently kept in our camp, they by night placed a 

ody of horsemen in ambush beyond Jordan, 
ing when it was day they provoked us to fight} 
th 


d as we did not refuse it, but came into the 

in, their horsemen appeared out of that am- 
29sh in which they had lain, and put our men into 
isorder, and made them run away; so they slew 
six men of our side. Yet did they not go off 
with the victory at last; for when they heard that 
some armed men were sailed from Tarichez to 
Juliws, they were afraid and retired. 

74. It was not now long before Vespasian came 
to Tyre, and king Agrippa with him; but the 
Tyrians began to speak reproachfuliy of the 
king, and called him an enemy to the Romans. 
For they said, that Philip, the general of his 
army, had betrayed the royal palace, and the 
Roman forces that were in Jerusalem, and that 
it was done by his command. When Vespasian 
heard this report, he rebuked the Tyrians, for 
abusing a man who was both a king, and a friend 
to the Romans; but he exhorted the king to send 
Philip to Rome, to answer for what he had done 
before Nero. But when Phili 


found him very near death on account of the 


τ troubles that then happened, and a civil war; 


and so he returned tothe king. But when Ves- 
asian was come to Ptolemais, the chief men of 
ecapolis of Syria, made a clamour against Jus- 

tus of Tiberias, 

es on fire: so Vespasian delivered him to the 


ing, to be put to death by those under the king’s | 


jurisdiction , yet did the king only] ut him into 
onds, and concealed what he had done from 
Vespasian, as I have before related. But the 
eople of Sepphoris met Vespasian, and saluted 
im, and had forces sent them, with Placidus 
their commander: he also went up with them, 
as I also followed them, till Vespasian came into 
Galilee. As to which coming of his, and after 
what manner it was ordered, and how he fought 
his first battle with me near the village of Tari- 
chez, and how from thence they went to Jotapa- 
ta, and how 1 was taken alive and bound, and 
how I was afterwards loosed, with all that was 
done by me in the Jewish war, and during the 
siege of Jerusalem, I have accurately related 
them in the books concerning the War of the 
Jews. However, it will, I think, be fit for me to 
add now an account of those actions of my life, 
which I have not related in that book of the Jew- 
ish War. 
75. For when the siege of Jotapata was over, and 
I was among the Romans, I was kept with much 


* Here Josephus, a priest, honestly confesses that he did 
that at the command of Vespasian, which he had before told 
us was not lawful for a priest to do by the law of Moses, 
Antiq. B. iii. ch. xii. sect.2._ I mean the taking a captive 
woman to wife. See also against Apion, B.i.ch. vii. But 
he seems to have been quickly conathla that his compliance 


was sent thither, | 
he did not come into the sight of Nero, for he! 


because he had set their villa-; 


However, I married another wife at Alexandria, 
and was thence sent, together with Titus, to the 
siege of Jerusalem, and was frequently in dan- 
ger of being put to death: while both the Jews 
were very desirous to get me under their power, 
in order to have me punished; and the Romans 
also, whenever they were beaten, supposed that 
it was occasioned by~ my treachery, and made ' 
continual clamours to the emperors, and desired 
that they would bring me to punishinent, asa 
traitor to them: but Titus Caesar was well ac- 
quainted with the uncertain fortune of war, and 


ἢ returned no answer to the soldiers’ vehement so- 


licitations against me. Moreover, when the city 
of Jerusalem was taken by forge, Titus Casar 
persuaded me frequently to take whatsoever I 
would out of the ruins of my country, and said, 
that he gave me leave so to do. But when my 
country was destroyed, I thought nothing else 
to be of any value, which { could take and keep 
as a comfort under my calamities; so I made this 
request to Titus, that my family might have 
their liberty; I had also the holy bookst by 'Ti- 
tus’s concession. Nor was it long after that I 
asked of him the life of my brother, and of fifty 
friends with him, and was not denied. When I 
also went once to the temple, by the permission 
of Titus, where there were a great multitude of 
captive women and children, [ got all those that 
Iremembered us among my own friends and ac- 
| quaintance to be set free, being in number aliout 
one hundred and ninety ; and so 1 delivered them 
without their paying any price of redemption, 
and restored them to their Somes fortune. And 
whenI was sent by Titus Cesar with Cerealius, _ 
and a thousand horsemen, to a certain village 
called Thecoa, in order to know whether it were 
a place fit for a camp, as I came back, I saw ma- 
ny captives crucified, and remembered three of 
them as my former acquaintance. I was very 
|| sorry at this in my mind, and went with tears in 
my eyes to Titus, and told him of them; so he 
| immediately commanded them to be taken down, 
and to have the greatest care taken of them in 
order to their ony yet two of them died 
under the pbysician’s hands, while the third re- 
covered. 

76. But when Titus had composed the troubles 
in Judea, and conjectured that the lands which I 
had in Judea would bring me in no profit, be- 
cause a garrison to guard the country was after- 
wards to pitch there, he gave me another coun- 
try in the plain. And when he was going away 
to. Rome, he made choice of me to sail aong 
with him, and paid me great respect: and when 
we were come to Rome, I had great care taken 
of me, by Vespasian; for he gave me an apart- 
ment in his own house, which he lived in before 
he came to the empire. He also honoured me 
with the privilege of a Roman citizen; and gave 
‘me an annual pension; and continued to respect 
me to the end of his life, without any abatement 
of his kindness to me; which very thing made 
me envied, and brought me into danger; for a 
certain Jew, whose name was Jonathan, who had 
raised a tumult in Cyrene, and had persuaded 
two thousand men of that country to join with | 
him, was the oceasion of their ruin. ut when 
he was bound by the governor of that country, 


with the command of an emperor would not excuse him, 
for he soon put her away, as Reland justly observes here. 

7 Of this most remarkable clause, and its most impor- 
tant consequences, see Essay on the Old Testament, page 
193—195 
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and sent to the emperor, he told him, that I had 
sent him both veunm and money. However, 
he could not conceal his being a liar from Vespa- 
sian, who condemned him to die; according to 
which sentence he was put to death. Nay, after 
that, when those that envied my good fortune did 
frequently bring accusations against me, by God’s 

rovidence I escaped them all. I also received 
irom Vespasian no small quantity of land, as a 
free gift in Judea; about which time I divorced 
my wife also, as not pleased with her behaviour, 
though not till she had been the mother of three 
children, two of which are dead, and one, whom 
I named Hyrcanus, is alive. After this, I mar- 
ried a wife who had lived at Crete, but a Jew by 
birth ; a woman she was of eminent parents, and 
such as were the most illustrious in all the coun- 
try, and whose character was beyond that of 
most other women, as her future life did demon- 
strate. By her I had two sons, the elder was 
named Justus, and thé next Simonides, who was 
also named Agrippa. And these were the cir- 
cumstances of my domestic affairs. However, 
the kindness of the emperor to me continued still 
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the same: for when Vespasian was dead, Titus 
who succeeded him in the government, kept 
up the same respect for me which I had from 
his father; and when I had frequent accusations 
laid against me, he would not believe them. 
And Domitian, who succeeded, still augmented 
his respects to me; for he punished those Jews 
that were my accusers, and gave command that 
a servant of mine, who was an eunuch, and my 
accuser, should be punished. He also made that 
country I had in Judea, tax free; which is a mark 
of the greatest honour to him who hath it, nay, 
Domitia, the wife of Cxsar, continued to do me 
kindnesses. And this is the account of the ac- 
tions of my whole life: and let others judge of 
my character by them as they please. But to 
thee, O Epaphroditus,* thou most excellent of 
men, do I dedicate all this treatise of our Anti 

uities; and so, for the present, I here conclude 
the whole. 


* Of this Fpaphroditus, see the note on the Preface to 
the Antiquities. ᾿ 
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PREF ACE.* 


§ 1. ΤΉΟΞΕ who undertake to write histories, 
do not, I perceive, take that trouble on one and 
fhe same account, but for many reasons, and 
those such as are very different one from another. 
For some of them apply themselves to this part 
of learning, to show their great skill in compo- 
sition, and that they may therein acquire a repu- 
tation for speaking finely. Others of them there 
are who write histories in order to gratify those 
that happen to be concerned in them; and on 
that account have spared no pains, but rather 
gone beyond their own abilities in the perform- 
ance. But others there are who, of necessity 
and by force, are driven to write history, be- 
cause they were concerned in the facts, and so 
cannot excuse themselves from committing them 
to writing, for the advantage of posterity. Nay, 
there are not a few who are induced to draw 
their historical facts out of darkness into light, 
and to produce them for the benefit of the public, 
on account of the great importance of the facts 
themselves with which they have been concern- 
ed. Now of these catered Το κάτα for writing 
history, I-must profess the two last were my 
own reasons also: for since I was myself inte- 
rested in that war which we Jews had with the 
Romans, and knew myself its particular actions, 
and what conclusion it had, I was forced to give 
the history of it, because I saw that others per- 
verted the truth of those actions in their writings. 

2. Now I have undertaken the present work, 
as thinking it will appear to all the Greekst wor- 
thy of their study; for it will contain all our an- 
tiquities, and the constitution of our government, 
as interpreted out of the Hebrew ey rode 
And, indeed, I did formerly intend, when | wrote 
of the war,t to explain who the Jews originally 
were, what fortunes they had been subject to, 
and by what legislator they had been instructed 
in piety, and the exercise of other virtues ; what 
wars, also, they had made in remote ages, till) 
they were unwillingly engaged in this last with 
the Romans; but because this work would take | 
up a great compass, I separated it into a set} 
treatise by itself, with a beginning of its own, 
and its own conclusion; but in process of time, 
as usually happens to such as undertake great 
things, I grew weary, and went on slowly, it be- 
ing a ere subject, and a difficult thing to trans- 
late our history into a foreign and to us unaccus- 
tomed language. However, some persons there 
were who desired to know our history, and so 
exhorted me to go on with it; and, above all the 
rest, Epaphroditus,§ a man who is a lover of all 
kind of learning, but is principally delighted with 
the knowledge of history; and this on account of 
his havin ἴδει himself concerned in great 
affairs, and many turns of fortune, and having 


* This preface of Josephus is excellent in its kind, and 
highly worthy the repeated co of the reader, before 
he set aout the perusal of the work: itself. 

+ That is, all the Gentiles, both Greeks and Romans. 

1 We may seasonably note here, that Josephus wrote 
his seven books of the Jewish War long before he wrote 
these his Antiquities. Those books of the war were pub- 
lished about A. ἢ. '75, and these Antiquities, A. Ὁ. 93, 
about eighteen years later. 

This Epaphroditus was certainly alive in the third 


shown a wonderful vigour of an excellent nature, 
and an immovable virtuous resolution in them 
all. I yielded to this man’s persuasions, who 
always excites such as have abilities in what is 
useful and acceptable to join their endeavours 
with his. I was also ashamed myself to permit 
any laziness of disposition to have a greater in- 
fluence upon me than the delight of taking pains 
in such studies as were very useful: I thereupon 
stirred up myself, and went on with my work more 
cheerfully. Besides the foregoing motives, I had 
others which I greatly reflected on; and these 
were, that our forefathers were willing to com- 
municate such things to others; and that some of 
the Greeks took considerable pains to know the 
affairs of our nation. 

3. I found, therefore, that the secgnd of the 
Ptolemies was a king, who was extraordinary 
diligent in what concerned learning, and the col- 
lection of books; that he was it poner 
ambitious to procure a translation of our law, 
and of the constitution of our government there- 
in contained, into the Greek tongue. Now Ele- 
azer the high priest, one not inferior to any other 
of that wagegi among us, did not envy the fore- 
named king the participation of that advantage, 
which otherwise he would for certain have de- 
nied him; but that he knew the custom of our 
nation was, to hinder nothing of what we es- 
teemed ourselves from being communicated to 
others. Accordingly I thought it becante me, 
both to imitate the generosity of our high priest, 
and to suppose there might even now be many 
lovers of learning like the king; for he did not 
obtain all our writings at that time; but those who 
were sent to Alexandria as interpreters gave him 
only the books of the law, while there was a 
vast number of other matters in our sacred books, 
They indeed contain in them the history of five 
thousand years; in which time happened many 
strange accidents, many chances of war, and 
great actions of the commanders, and mutations 
of the form of our government. Upon the whole 
a man that will peruse this history may princi- 
pally learn from it, that all events succeed well 
even to an incredible degree, and the reward of 
felicity is proposed by God; but then it is to 
those that follow his will, and do not venture to 
break his excellent laws; and that so far as men 
any way apostatize from the accurate observa- 
tion of them,|| what was practicable before be- 
comes impracticable; and whatsoever they set 
about as a good thing is converted into an incura- 
ble calamity. And now I exhort all those that 
peruse these books, to apply their minds to God; 
and to examine the mind of our legislator, 
whether he hath not understood his nature in a 
manner worthy of him; and hath not ever as- 


year of Trajan, A. D.100. See the note on Antiq. Ὁ. i. 
against Apion, sect. 1. Whohe was we do not know; 
for as to Epaphroditus, the treedman of Nero, and after- 


.|| wards Domitian’s secretary, who was put to death by 


Domitian in the 14th or 15th yoar of his reign, he could 
not be alive in the third of Trajan. 
|| Josephus here plainly alludes to the famous Greek 
roverb, If God be with us, every thing that is impose, 
le becomes possible. 
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cribed to him such operations as become his 
power, and hath not preserved his writings from 
those indecent fables which others have framed; 
although, by the great distance of time when he 
lived, he might have securely forged such lies; 
for he lived two thousand years ago: at which 
vast distance of ages the poets themselves have 


not been so hardy as to fix even the generations, 


of their gods, much less the actions of their men, 
or their own laws. As I proceed, therefvre, 1 
shall accurately describe what is contained in 
our records, in the order of time that belongs to 
them; for I have already promised so to do 
throughout this undertaking; and this, without 
adding any thing to what is therein contained, or 
taking away any thing therefrom. 

4. But because almost all our constitution de- 
pends on the wisdom of Moses our legislator, L 
cannot avoid saying somewhat concerning him 
beforehand, though I shall do it briefly; I mean, 
because otherwise, those that read my books 
may wonder how it comes to pass that my dis- 
course, which promises an account of laws and 
historical facts, contains so much of philosophy. 
The reader is therefore to know, that Moses 
deemed it exceeding necessary that he who 
would conduct his own life well, and give laws 
to others, in the first place should consider the 
divine nature; and, upon the contemplation of 
God’s operations, should thereby imitate the best 
of all patterns, so far as it is possible for human 
nature to do, and to endeavour to follow after it; 
neither could the legislator himself have a right 
mind without such a contemplation; nor would 
any thing he should write tend to the promotion 
of virtue in his readers: I mean, unless they be 
taught first of all that God is the Father and 

‘Lord of all things, and sees all things; and that 
thence he bestows a happy life upon those that 
follow him, but plunges such as do not walk in 
the paths of virtue into inevitable miseries. Now 


* As to this intended work of Josephus concerning the 
reasons of many of the Jewish laws, and what philo- 
sophical or allegorical sense they would bear, the loss of 
which work is by some of the learned noc much regret- 
ted, I am inclinable, in part, to Fabricius’s opinion, ap. 
Havercamp, p. 63, 64: That “we need not doubt but, 
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when Moses was desirous to teach this lesson to 
his countrymen, he did not begin the establish- 
ment of his Jaws after the same manner that 
other legislators did; I mean, upon contracts and 
other rights between one man and another; but 
by raising their minds upwards to regard God, 
and his creation of the world; and by persuading 
them, that we men are the most excellent of the 
creatures of God upon earth. Now when onée 
he nad brought them to submit to religion, he 
easily persuaded them to submit in all other 
things; for as to other legislators, they followed 
fables, and by their discourses transferred the 
most reproachful of human vices unto the gods 
and so afforded wicked men the most plausible 
excuses for their crimes; but as for our legisla- 
tor, when he had once demonstrated that God 
was possessed of perfect virtue, he supposed 
that men also ought to strive after the participa- 
tion of it; and on those who did not so think, and 
so believe, he inflicted the severest punishments. 
I exhort, therefore, my readers to examine this 
whole undertaking in that view; for thereby it 
will appear to them, that there is nothing therem 
disagreeable either to the majesty of God,-or to 
his love to mankind; for all things have here a 
reference to the nature of the universe; while 
our legislator speaks some things wisely but 
enigmatically, and others under a decent alle- 
gory, but still explains such things as required a 
direct explication, plainly and expressly. How- 
ever, those that have a mind to know the rea- 
sons of every thing, may find heré avery curi- 
ous philosophical theory, which I now indeed 
shall wave the explication of; but if God afford 
me time for it,* I will set about writing it after I 
have finished the present work. I shall now be- 
take myself to the history before me, after I 
have first mentioned what Moses says of the 
creation of the world, which I find described in 
the sacred books after the manner following. 


among some yain and frigid conjectures derived from 
Jewish imaginations, Josephus would have taught us a 
greater number of excellent and useful things, which per- 
haps nobody, neither among the Jews nor among the 
Christians, can now inform us of; so tha’ Τ would give 8 
great deal to find it still extant.” 


[Vide Bishop Portrus’s Lectures, vol. ii. page 234.] 


“Tus History is spoken of in the highest terms by men of the greatest learning and the 
soundest judgment, from its first publication to the present time. 


“The fidelity, the veracity, and the probity of JosErHus, are universally allowed; and Scaliger 


in porticular declares, that not only in the affairs of the Jews, but even of. foreign nations, he de- 
serves more credit than all the Greek and Roman writers put together. Certain at least itis, that 
he had that most essential qualification of an historian,—a perfect and accurate knowledge of all the 
transactions which he relates; that he had no prejudices to mislead him in the representation of 
them; and that, above all, he meant no favour to the Christian cause. For even allowing the so 
much controverted passage, in which he is supposed to bear testimony to Christ, to be genuine, it 
does not appear that he ever became a convert to his religion, but continued probably a zealous 
Jew to the end of his life ” : 
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ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 
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BOOK I. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THREE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE 
YEARS.—FROM THE CREATION TO THE DEATH OF ISAAC. 


CHAP. 1. 


The Constitution of the World, and the Dispo- 
sition of the Elements. 


§ 1. IN the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. But when the earth did not come 
into sight, but was covered with thick darkness, 
and a wind moved upon its surface, God command- 
ed that there should be light. And when that was 
made, he considered the whole mass, and sepa- 
rated the light and the darkness; and the name 
he gave to one was Night, and the other he called 
Day; and he named the beginning of light, and 
the time of rest, the Evening and the Jlorning. 
And this was indeed the first day. But Moses 
said it was one day; the cause of which I am 
able to give even now; but because I have pro- 
mised to give such reasons for all things in a 
treatise by itself, I shall put off its exposition till 
that time. After this, on the second day, he 
placed the heaven over the whole world, and se- 
parated it from the other parts, and he determin- 
ed it should stand by itself. He also placeda 
crystalline [firmament] round it, and put it to- 
ether in a manner agreeable to the earth, and 
fitted it for giving moisture and rain, and for af- 
fording the advantage of dews. On the third 
day he appointed the dry land to appear, with 
the sea itself round about it; and on the very 
same day he made the plants and the seeds to 
spring out of the earth. On the fourth day he 
stored the heaven with the sun, the moon, and 
the other stars; and appointed them their mo- 
tions and courses, that the vicissitudes of the 
seasons might be clearly signified. And on the 
fifth day he produced the living creatures, both 
those that swim and those that fly; the former 
in the sea, the latter in the air. He also sorted 
them as to society and mixture for procreation, 
and ‘that their kinds might increase and multiply. 
Οὐ the sixth day he created the four-footed 


call it the Sabbath: which word denotes rest in 
the Hebrew tongue. 

2. Moreover Moses, after the seventh day was 
over,* begins to talk philosophically ; and con- 
cerning the formation of man says thus, That 
God took dust from the ground, and formedt 
man, and inserted in him a spirit and a soul. 
This man was called Adam, which in the He- 
brew tongue signifies one that is red, because he 
was formed out of red earth compounded toge - 
ther; for of that kind is virgin and true earth. 
God also presented the living creatures, when he 
had made them according to their kinds, both male 
and female, to Adam; and he gave them those 


names by which they are still called. But when — 


he saw that Adam had no female companion, no 
society, (for there was no such created,) and that 
he wondered at the other animals which were 
male and female, he laid him asleep, and took 
away one of his ribs, and out of it cand the 
woman; whereupon Adam knew her when she 
was brought to him, and acknowledged that she 
was made out of himself. Now a woman is call- 
ed in the Hebrew tongue Issa; but the name of 
this woman was Eve, which signifies the Mother 
of all living. 


3. Moses says farther, that God planted a pa-. 


radise in the East, flourishing with all sorts of 
trees; and that among them was the 7766 of 
Life, and another of ‘Knowledge, whereby was 
to be known what was Good and Evil. And 
that when he had brought Adam and his wife 
into this garden, he commanded them to take 
care of the plants. Now the garden was water- 
ed by one river,t which ran round about the 
whole earth, and was parted into four parts. 
Aud Phison, which denotes a Mudtitude, ruming 
into India, makes its exit into the sea, and is by 
the Greeks called Ganges. TEuphrates also, as 
well as Tigris, goes down into the Red Sea.§ 
Now the name Euphrates, or Phrath, denotes 


beasts, and made them male and female. Οἱ ἢ either a Dispersion or a Flower; by Tigris, or 


the same day he also formed man. Accordingly! 
Moses says, that in just six days, the world, and} 


all that is therein, was made; and that the 
seventh day was a rest, and a release from the 
labour of such operations; whence it is that we 
celebrate a rest from our labours on that day, and 


* Since Josephus, in his preface, sect. 4, says, That Mo- 
wrote some things enigmatically, some allegorically, 
and the rest in plain words; since, in his account of t 
first chapter of Genesis, and the three first verses of the 
second, he gives us no hints of any mystery at all: but 
when he here comes to verse 4, &c. he says, that Moses, 
after the seventh day wasover, began to. talk philosophi- 
cally; itis not yery improbable that he understood the 
rest of the second and the third chapters in some enigma- 
tical or allegorical or Lag τέρω sense. The change 
of the name of God just at this place, from Elohim to 
Jehovah Elohim; from God to Lord God, in the He- 
brew, Samaritan, and Septuagint, does also not a little fa- 
-vour some such change in the narration or construction. 
t+ We may observe here, that Josephus supposed man 
to be compounded of spirit, soul, and body, with St. Paul, 
1 Thess. v. 23, and the rest of the ancients. He elsewhere 
says also, ‘hat the blood of aniimais was forbidden to be 
eaten, as having in it soul and spirit, Antiq. B. 111. chap. 
xi. seot. 2," > a 
ο΄ Ὁ Whence this strange votion came, witch yet is not 
Ὁ XN 
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te 


Diglath, is signified what is swift with narrowness ; 
and Geon runs throu gh Egypt, and denotes what 
arises from the East, which the Greeks call Nile. 

4. God therefore commanded that Adam and 
his wife should eat of all the rest of the plants, 


but to abstain from the T'ree of Knowledge; and 


peculiar to Josephus, but, as Dr. Hudson says here, is de- 
rived from elder authors, as if four of the greatest rivers 
of the world, running two of them at vast distances from 
the other two, by some meuns or other watered Paradise, 
ishard tosay. Only since Josephus bas already appeared 
to allegorize this history, and takes notice that these four 
names had a particular signification; Phison for Ganges, 
a Multitude ; Phrath for Enphrates, either a Dispersion 
or a Flower ; Diglath for Tigris, what is swift vith-nar- 
rowness; and Geon for Nile, which arises fromthe Bast, 
we perhaps mistake him when we suppose he literally 
means those four rivers, especially as to Geon or Nile, 
which arises from the East, whils he very well knew the 
literal Nile arises from the South ; though what farther 
allegorical sense he had in view is now, I fear, impossible 
to be determined. 

§ By the Red Sea is not here nyeant tho Arabian Gulf, 
which aloue we now call by that name; but all that South 
Sea, which included the Red Sea, aud the Persian Gulf, as 
far as the Mast Indies, as Reland and Hudson here truly 
note, from tie old geographers. 


a happy life! nay, a life not inferior to that of a 
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foretold to them that if they touched it, it would] towards Adam. Besides this, he inserted poison 
prove their destruction. But while all the living|| under his tongue, and made him an enemy to 
creatures* had one δ ΡΘΕ at that time, {16} men; and suggested to them, that they should 
Serpent, which then lived together with Adam |} direct t strokes against his head, that bejng 
and his wife, showed an envious disposition, at|| the p wherein lay his mischievous designs 
his supposal of their living happily and in obedi-|| towards men, and it being easiest to take ven- 
ence to the commands of God ; and imagining|| geance on him that way. And when he had de- 
that when they disobeyed them, they would fall|| prived him of the use of his feet, he made him 
into calamities, he persuaded the woman, out of || to go rolling all re and drogeing himself 
a malicious intention, to taste of the Z’ree of || upon the ground. And when God had appoint. 
Knowledge ; telling them, that in that tree was|] ed these penalties for them, he removed Adam 
the Knowledge of good and evil; which know-|| and Eve out of the garden into another place. 
ledge, when they should obtain, they would lead cea 


‘> 
Concerning the Posterity of Adam, and the Ten 
Generations from him to the Deluge. 
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god; by which means he overcame the woman, 
and persuaded her to despise the comrand of 
God. Now, when she had tasted of that tree, ; 
and was pleased with its fruit, she persuaded|| § 1. Apam and Eve had ‘two sons; the elder of 
Adam to make use of it also. Upon this they|/ them was named Cain; which name, when it is 
‘perceived that they were become naked to one|} interpreted, signifies a Possession; the younger 
another; and being ashamed thus to appear|| was Abel, which signifies Sorrow. They had 
abroad, they invented somewhat to cover them;|} also daughters. Now the two brethren were 
for the tree sharpened their understanding: and pleased with different’ courses of life; for Abel 
they covered themselves with fig leaves; and|| the younger was a lover of righteousness; and, 
tying these before them, out of modesty, they || believing that God was present at all his actions, 
thought they were happier than they were be-|| he excelled in virtue; and his employment was 
fore, as they had discovered what they were in]! that of a shepherd. But Cain was not only very 
want of. But when God came into the garden, || wicked in other ed nage but was wholly intent 
Adam who was wont before to come and con-|| upon getting: and he first contrived to plough 
verse with him, being conscious of his -wicked|| the ground. He slew his brother on the occasion 
behaviour, went out of the way. This behaviour|| following. They had resolved to sacrifice to 
surprised God; and he asked whet was the|| God. Now Cain brought the fruits of the earth, 
cause of this his procedure? And why he, that|| and of his husbandry; but Abel brought milk, 
before delighted in that conversation, did now fly|| and the first fruits of his flock: but God was 
from it, and avoid it? When he made no reply, |} more delighted with the latter oblation,t when 


"as conscious to himself that he had transgressed|| he was honoured-with what grew naturally of its 


the command of God; God said, “1 had before]! own accord, than he was with.what was the in- 
determined about you both, how you might lead|} vention of a coyetous man, and gotten by forcing 
a happy life, without any affliction, and care, and|| the ground; whence it was, that Cain was very 
vexation of soul. and that all things which|] angry that Abel was preferred by God before 
might contribute to your enjoyment and plea-|| him; and he slew his brother, and hid his dead 
sure should grow up by my providence, of their|| body, thinking to escape discovery. But God, 
own accord, without your own labour and pains-|| knowing what had been done, came to Cain, and 
atm which state of labour and pains-taking || asked him, What was become of his brother? be- 
would soon bring on old age, and death would |} cause he had not seen him of many days; where- 
not be at any remote distance; but now thou] as he used to observe them conversing together 
hast abused this my good will, and hast disobey-|| at other times. But Cain was in doubt with him- 
ed my commands; for thy silence is not the sign|| self, and knew not what answer to give to God. 
of thy virtue, but of thy evil conscience.” How-|| At first he said, That he himself was at a loss 
ever Adam excused his sin, and entreated God|| about his brother’s disappearing; but when he 
not to be angry at him, and laid the blame of || was provoked by God, who pressed him véhe- 
what was done upon his wife; and said thathe was |] mently, as resolving to know what the matter 
deceived by her, and thence became an offender;|| was, he replied, He was not his brother’s guar- 
while she again accused the Serpent. But God || dian or keeper, nor was he an observer of what 
allotted him punishment, because he weakly|| he did. But, in return, God convicted Cain, as 
submitted to the couxsel of his wife; and said,|/ having been the murderer of his brother, and 
the ground should not henceforth yield its fruits || said, “I wonder at thee, that thou knowest not 
of its own accord, but that when it should be]! what is become of a man whom thou thyself hast 
harassed by their Tabour, it should bring forth|| destroyed.” God therefore did not infliet the 
some of its fruits, and refuse to bring forth |] punishment [of death] upon him, on account of 
others. He also made Eve liable to the incon- hig offering sacrifice, and thereby making sup- 
venienty of breeding, and the sharp pains of || plication to him not to be extreme in his wrath 
bringing forth children; and this because she|| to him; but he made him accursed, and threaten- 
persnaded Adam with the same arguments] ed his posterity in the seventh generation. He 
wherewith the Serpent had persuaded her, andj also cast him, together with his wife, out of that 
had {hereby brought him into a calamitous con-|} land. And when he was afraid, that in wander- 
dition, He also deprived the Serpent of speech, || ing about he should fall among the wild beasts, 
out of indignation at his malicious disposition || and by that means perish, God bid him not to 


* Hence it appears, that Josephus thought several at 
Aeast of the brute animals, particularly the serpent, could 
speak before the fall. And I think few of the more per- 
fect kinds of those animals want the organs of speech at 
this day. Many inducements there are also to ἃ notion, 
that the present state they are in is not their original |} 
state; and that their capacities have been once much 
greater than we now see them, and are capable of bei 
restored to their former condition. But as to this most 
ancient and authentic. and probably allegorical account of 
that grand affair of the fall of our first parents, I have 
somewhat more to say in way of conjecture; but being 
only a conjecture, I omit it. Only thus far, that the im- 
putation of the sin of our first parents to their posterity, 
any farther than as some way the cause or ocvasion of 


man’s mortality, seems alinost entirely groundless; and 
that both man and the other subordinate creatures are 
hereafter to bo delivered from the curse then brought 
upon them, and at last to be delivered from that bondage 
of corruption, Rom. viii. 19—22. 

} St. John’s account of the reason why God accepted 
the sacrifice of Abel, and rejected that of Cain; as also 
hy Cain slew Abel, on account of that his acceptance 
with God, is much better than this of Josephus. I mean, 
because Cain was of the evil one, and slew his brother 
And, wherefore slew he him? Because his own works 
were evil, and his brother's righteous. 1. Solin, iii. 12.— 
Josephus’s reason seems to be πὸ better than a Phari- 
saical notion or tradition. 
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entertain such a melaneholy suspi 


_ over all the earth without fear of what 
_ ke might suffer from wild beasts; and, 
ΠΟ mark upon him, that he might be known, he 


co led him to Sopa. , 

2. And when Cain had travelled over many 
countries, he, with his wife, built a city named 
Nod, which is a place so called, and there he set- 
tled his abode; where also he had children.— 
However, he did not accept of his punishment ia 
order to amendment, but to increase his wicked- 


“ness; for he only aimed to procure every thing 


that was for his own bodily pleasure, though it 
obliged him to be injurious to his neighbours. 
He augmented his household substance with 
much wealth, by rapine and violence; he excited 
“his acquaintance to procure pleasure and spoils 
by robbery, and became a great leader of men 
into wicked courses. He also mtroduced a change 
in that way of simplicity wherein men lived be- 
fore; and was the author of measures and 
weights; and whereas they lived muocently and 
ponemosty while they knew nothing of such arts, 
he changed the world into cunning craitiness. 
He first of all set boundaries about lands; he 
built a city, and fortified it with walls, and he 
compelled his family to come together to it; and 
called that city Enoch, after the name of his el- 
dest son Enoch. Now Jared was the son of 
Enoch, whose son was Malaleel, whose son was 
Methusela, whose son was Lamech, who had 
seventy-seven children by-two wives, Silla and 
Ada. Of those children by Ada, one was Jabel; 
he erected tents, and loved the life of a shepherd. 
But Jubal, who was born of the same mother 
with him, exercised himself in music,* and in- 
vented the psaltery and the harp. But Tubal, 
one of his children by the other wife, exceeded 
all mea in strength, and was very expert and fa- 
mous in martial rmances. e procured 
what tended to pleasures of the body by that 
method; and first of all invented the art of ma- 
king brass. Lamech was aiso the father of a 
daughter, whose name was Naamah; and be- 
cause he was so skilful in matters of divine re- 
velation, that he knew he was to be punished for 
Cain’s murder of his brother, he made that 
known to his wives. Nay, even while Adam 
was alive, it came to pass, that the posterity of 
Cain became exceeding wicked, every one suc- 
cessively dying, one after another, more wicked 
than the former. They were intolerable in war, 
and vehement in robberies: and if any one were 
slow to murder ple, yet was he bold in his 
rofligate behaviour, in acting unjustly, and 
oing injuries for gain. 
3. Now Adam, who was the first man, and 
made out of the earth, (for our discourse must 
now be about him,) after Abel was slain, and 


-Cain fled away on account of his murder, was 


solicitous “or posterity, and had a vehement de- 
sire of ch“\dren, he being two hundred and thirty 

ears old; after whick time he lived other seven 
Fade and then died. He had indeed many 
other children,t but Seth in particular. As for 
the rest, it would be tedious to name them: I 


‘* From this Jubal, not improbably, came Jobel, the 
trumpet of Jobel or Jubilee, that large and loud musical 
instrument, used in proclaiming the liberty at the year of 
Jubilee. 

+ The number of Adam’s children, as says the old tra- 
dition, was thirty-three sons, and twenty-three daughters. 

Φ What is here said of Seth and his posterity, that they 
were very good and virtuous, and at the same time very 
happy, without any considerable misfortunes, for seven 
generations, [see chap. ii. sect. J, before, aud chap. iii. 
sect. 1, hereafter,] is exactly agreeable to the state of the 
world, and the conduct of Providence in all the first ages. 

5. Of Josephus’s mistake hore, when he took Seth the 
son of Adan for Seth or Sesostris, king of Kgypt, the 


* erector of these pillars in the land of Siriad, see Essay on 


the Old Testament, Appendix, p. 159, 160. Although the 
main of this relation might be true; and Adam might fore- 


τίν; 


yf] will therefore only endeavour to give an account 
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eeded from Seth. Now this 
+ brought up, and came to 
ears in which he could discern what was 
e became a virtuous man; and, as he was 


of those that pri 
Seth, when 


ἢ 


They also inhabited the same country wi 
dissensions, and in a happy condition, without 
any misfortunes falling upon them, till they died. 


They also were the inventors of fhat pecnliar | 


sort of wisdom which is concerned with the hi 
yenly bodies and their order. And, that th 
inyentions might not be lost before they 
sufficiently known, upon Adam’s prediction t 
the world was to be destroyed at one time b 


force of fire, and at another time by the violence : 
and quantity of water, they made two pillars;4 | 


the one of brick, the other of stone; they inscri- 
bed their discoveries on them both, that in case 
the pillar of brick should be destroyed by the 
flood, the pillar of stone might remain, and ex- 
hibit those discoveries to mankind; and also in 


form them that there was another pillar of brick © 


erected by them. Now this remains in the land 
of Siriad to this day. 


CHAP. Ill. 


Concerning the Flood; and after what manner No 
ahwas saved in an Ark, with his Kindred; and 
afterwards dwelt inthe Plain of Shinar. 


(1. Now this posterity of Seth continued to es- 
teem God as the Lord of the universe, and to 
have an entire regard to virtue for seven genera- 
tions ; but in process of time they were pervert- 
ed, and forsook the practices of their forefathers’ 
and did neither pay those honours to God which 
were appointed them, nor had they any concer: 
to do justice towards men; but for what degree 
of zeal they had formerly shown for virtue, they 
now showed by their actions a double degree of 
wickedness, whereby they made God to be their 
enemy. For many angels|| of God accompanied 
with women, and begat sons that proved unjust, 
and despisers of all that was good, on account of 
the confidence they had in their own strength; for 
the tradition is, that these men did what resem- 
bled the acts of those whom the Grecians call 
Giants. But Noah was very uneasy at what they 
did; and, being displeased at their conduct, per- 
suaded them to change their dispositions and their 
actions for the better; but seeing they did not 


yield to him, but were slaves to their wicked | 


pleasures, he was afraid pts would kill him, to- 
gether with his wife and children, and those they 
had married ; so he departed out of that land. 
2. Now God loved this man for his righteous 

ness: Yet he not only condemned those other 
men for their wickedness, but determined to de- 
stroy the whole race of mankind, and to make an-, 
other race that should be pure from wickedness, 
and entting short their lives, and making their 
years not so many as they formerly lived, but one 
ἤξυδεδα and twenty only,{] he turned the dry land 


tell a Conflagration and a Deluge, which all antiquity 
witnesses to be an ancient tradition ; nuy, Seth’s posterity 
might engrave their inventions in astronomy on tworsuch 
pillars; yet, it is no way credible that they could sur- 
vive the deluge, which has buried all such pillars and edi- 
fices far under ground, in the sediment of its waters, 
especially since the like pillars of the Egyptian Seth or 
Sesostris were extant after the flood, in the land of Si- 
riad, and perhaps in the day$ of Josephus also, as is shown 
in the place here referred to. Ρ 

|| This notion, that the fallen angels were in some sense 
the fathers of the old giants, was the constant opinion of 
antiquity. . 2 r : 

4] Josephus here supposes, that ‘the life of these giants 
(for of them only de 1 understand him) was now reduced 
to 120 years; which is confirmed by the fragment of 
Enoch, sect. 10, in Authent. Rec. part . Foras 


1f of an excellent character, so did he leave 
ehildrent behind him, who imitated his virtues. — 
All these proved to be of good dispar νι “a 
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into sea ; and thus were all these men destroyed ; 
but Noah alone was saved; for God suggested to 
him the following contrivance and way of escape : 
That he should make an ark of four stories high, 
thrée hundred cubits long,* fifty cubits broad, and 
thirty cubits high. Accordingly he entered into 
that ark, and his wife, and sons, and their wives, 
and put into it not only other provisions to sup- 
port their wants there, but also sent in with the 
rest all sorts of living creatures, the male and his 
female, for the preservation of their kinds, and 
others of them by sevens. Now this ark had firm 
walls, and a roof, and was braced with cross 
beams, so that it could not be any way drowned, 
or overborne by the violence of the water. And 
thus was Noah, with his family, preserved. Now 
he was the tenth from Adam, as being the son of 
Lamech, whose father was Methusela; he was the 
son of Enoch, the son of Jared; and Jared was 
the sonof Malaleel, who, with many of his sisters, 
were the children of Cain, the son of Enos. Now 
Enos was the son of Seth, the son of Adam. 

3. This calamity happened in the six hundredth 
year of Noah’s government, [age,] in the second 
month, called by the Macedonians Dius, but by 
the Hebrews Marhezvan; for so did they order 
their year in Egypt. But Moses appointed that 
Nisan, which is the same with Xanthicus, should 
be the first month of their festivals, because he 
brought them out of Egypt in that month. So 
that this month began the year as to all the so- 
lemnities they observed to the honor of God, al- 
though he preserved the original order of the 
months as to selling and buying, and other ordina- 

affairs. Now he says, that this flood began on 
the twenty-seventh [seventeenth] day of the fore- 
mentioned month ; and this was two thousand six 
hundred and fifty-six [one thousand five hundred 
and fifty-six] years from Adam the first man ; and 


the time is written down in our sacred books,t | 


those who then lived having noted down with 
great accuracy both the births and the deaths of 
illustrious men. ‘ 

4, For indeed Seth was born when Adam was 
in his two hundred and thirtieth year, who lived 
nine hundred and thirty years. Seth begat Enoch 
in his two hundred ay ἤδη year; who, when he 
had lived nine hundred and twelve years, deli- 
vered the government to Cainan his son, whom he 
had at his hundred and ninetieth year. He 
lived nine hundred and five years. Cainan, when 
he had lived nine hundred and ten years, had his 
son Malaleel, who was born in his hundred and 
seventieth year. This Malaleel, having lived 
eight hundred and ninety-five years, died, leay- 
ing his son Jared, whom he begat when he was 
abhis hundred and sixty-fifth year. He lived nine 
hundred and sixty-two years; and then his son 
Enoch succeeded him, who was born when his 


to the rest of mankind, Josephus himself confesses their 
lives were much longer than 120 years, for many genera- 
tions after the flood, as we shall see presently; and he 
says, they were gradually shortened till the days of Mo- 
ses, and then fixed [for some time] at 120, chap. vi. sect. 
5. Nor indeed need we'suppose that either Enoch or Jo- 
sephus meant to interpret these 120 years for the life of 
men before thie flood, to be different from the 120 years 
of God’s patience [perhaps while the ark was preparing] 
till the deluge; which I take to be the meaning of God 
when he threatened this wicked world, that if they solong 
continued impenitent, their days should be no more than 
120 years. 

* A cubit is about 21 English inches. 

t Josephus here truly determines, that the year at the 
flood began about the autumnal equinox; as to what day 
of the month the flood began, our Hebrew and Samaritan, 
and perhaps Josephus’s own copy, more rightly placed it on 
the 17th day instead of the 27th, as here; for Josephus 
agrees with them as to thetlistance of 150 days to the L7th 
day of the 7th month, as Gen. vii. ult. with viii. 3. 


} Josephus here takes notice, that these ancient genea- 
logies were first set down by those that then lived, and 
from them were transmitted down to posterity ; whieh I 
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father was one hundred and sixty-two years old 
Now he, whemhe had lived three hundred and 
sixty-five years, departed, and went to God; 
whence it is that they have not written down his 
death. Now Methusela, the son of Enoch, who 
was born to him when he was one hundred and 
sixty-five years old, had Lamech for his son, 
when he was one hundred and eighty-seven 
years of age; to whom he delivered the govern- 
ment, when he had retained it nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years. Now Lamech, when he had 
governed seven hundred and ‘seventy-seven 
years, appointed Noah his son to be ruler of the 
people, who was born to Lamech when he was 
one hundred and eighty-two years old, and re- 
tained the government nine hundred and fifty 
years. These years collected together make up 
the sum before set down. But let no one inquire 
into the deaths of these men; for they extended 
their lives all along, together with their children 
and grandchildren; but let him have regard to 
their births only. 

5. When God gave the signal, and it began to 
rain, the water poured out Οτῖν entire days, 
tillit became fifteen cubits higher than the earth; 
which was the reason why there were no great- 
er number preserved, since they had no place to 
fly to. When the rain ceased, the water did 
but just begin to abate after one hundred and fif- 
ty days ; that is, on the seventeenth day of the 
seventh month, it then ceasing to subside for a 
little while. After this, the ark rested on the top 
of a certain mountain in Armenia ; which, when 
Noah understood, he opened it, and seeing a 
small piece of land about it, he contmued quiet, 
and conceived some cheerful hopes of deliver- 
ance. But a few days afterward, when the wa- 
ter was decreased to a greater degree, he sent 
out a raven, as desirous to learn whether any 
other part of the earth were left dry by the wa- 
ter, and whether he might go out of the ark with 
safety ; but the raven returned not. And after 
seven days, he sent out a dove, to know the state 
of the ground, which came back to him covered 
with mud, and bringing an olive branch. Here 
by Noah learned that the earth was become clear 
of the flood. So after he hud stayed seven more 
days, he sent the living creatures out of the ark, 
and both he and his family went out, when he al- 
so sacrificed to God, and feasted with his compa- 
nions. However, the Armenians call this place§ 
AxoBarnatov, the Place of Descent; for the ark be- 
ing saved in that place, its remains are showed 
there by the inhabitants to this day. 

6. Now all the writers of the barbarian histo- 
ries make mention of this flood, and of this ark ; 
among whom is Berossus the Chaldean. For 
when he was describing the circumstances of the 
flood, he goes on thus : “It is said, there is still 


suppose to be the true account of that matter. For there 
is no reason to imagine that men were not taught to reed 
and write soon after they were taught to speak: and per- 
haps all by the Messiah himself, who, under the Father, 
was the Creator or Governor of mankind, and who fre- 
quently in those early days appeared to them. 

§ This ἀποβατηριον, or place of descent, is the proper 
rendering of the Armenian name of this very city. It is 
called in Ptolemy, Naxuana, and by Moses Chorenensis, 
the Armenian historian, Jdshewan ; but at the place itself 
Nachidsheuan, which signifies the first place of descent ; 
and is a lasting monument of the preservation of Noah 
in the ark, upon the top of that mountain, at whose foot it 
was built, as the first city or town after the flood. See 
Antiq. B. xx. chap, ii. sect. 3. and Moses Chorenensis, p. 
71, 72; who also says, p. 19, that another town was related 
hy tradition to have been called Seron, or the place of 
dispersion, on account of the dispersion of Xisuthrus, or 
Noah’s sons, from thence first made. Whether any re 
mains of this ark be still preserved, as the people of the 
country suppose, I cannot certainly tell. Mons. Turnfurt 
had not very long since a mind to see the place himself. 
but met with too great dangers and difficulties to venture 
through them, 


τ ninety-sixth book, hath a particular relation about | 


~ upon which it is reported, that many who fled at 


Υ. 
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“βοὴ ον this ship in Armenia, at the moun- 
tain of th 


e sore gmt and that some people 
carry hd rag of the bitumen, which they take 
away, use chiefly as amulets, for the avert- 
ing of mischiefs.”—Hieronymus the Egyptian 
also, who wrote the Phenician antiquities, and 
Mnaseas, and a great many more, make mention 
of thesame. Nay, Nicholas of Damascus, in his | 


them; where he speaks thus: “ There is a great 
mountain in Armenia, over Minyas, called Baris, | 


the time of the deluge were saved; and that one 
who was carried inan ark, came on shore upon the 
top of it; and that the remains of the timber 
were a great while preserved. This might be) 
the man about whom Moses the legislator of the | 
Jews wrote.” 

7. But as for Noah, he was afraid, since God | 
had determined to destroy mankind, lest he should | 
drown the earth every year; so he offered burnt | 
offerings ; and besought God that nature might | 
hereafter go on in its former orderly course ; and | 


that he would not bring on so great a judgment | 


any more, by which the whole race of creatures | 
might be in danger of destruction; but that, hav- 
ing now punished tne wicked, he would of his 
ΗΝ spare the remainder, and such as he 

ad hitherto judged fit to be delivered from so, 
severe a calamity ; for that otherwise these last 
must be more miserable than the first, and that 
they must be condemned to a worse condition 
than the others, unless they be suffered to escape 
entirely ; that is, if they be reserved for another 
deluge, while they must be afflicted with the ter-| 
ror and the sight of the first deluge, and must 
also be destroyed by a second. He also eutreat- 
ed God to accept of his sacrifice, and to grant, 
that the earth might never again undergo the 
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9. Now when ‘Noah had lived three hundred 
and fifty years after the flood, and all that 
time happily, he died, having lived the number 
of nine hundred and fifty years. But let no one 
upon comparing the lives of the ancients with 
our lives, and with the few years which we now 
live, think, that what we have said of them is 
false; or make the shortness of our lives at pre- 
sent an argument, that neither did they attain to 
so long a duration of life, for those ancients were 
beloved of God, and [lately] made by God him- 
self; and because their food was then fitter for 
the prolongation of life, might well live so great 
a number of years; and besides, God afforded 
them a longer time of life on account of their 
virtue, and the good use they made of it in as- 
tronomical and geometrical discoveries, which 
would not have afforded the time for foretelling, 
[the periods of the stars,] unless they had lived 
six hundred years; for the great year is comple- 
ted in that interval. Now I have for witnesses 
to what I have said, all those that have written 
antiquities, both among the Greeks and Barba- 
rians: for even Manetho, who wrote the Egyp- 
tian history, and Berossus, who collected the 
Chaldean monuments, and Mochus and Hestizus, 
and besides these Hieronymus the Egyptian, and 


to what [here say. Hesiod also, and Hecateus, 
and Hellanicus, and Acusilous; and, besides 


these, Ephorus and Nicolaus relate, that the an- 
cients lived a thousand years. But as to these 
| matters, let every one look upon them as they 


CHAP. IV. 


think fit 
Concerning the Tower of Babylon and tie Confu- 
sion of Tongues. 


§ 1. Now the sons of Noah were three, Shem, 


like effects of his wrath ; that men might be per- || and Japhet, and Ham, born one hundred years 


mitted to go on cheerfully in cultivating the same; 
to build cities, and live mt pg in them; and that 
they might not be deprived of any of those good 
things which they enjoyed before the flood ; but 
might attain to the like length of days, and old 
age, which the ancient people had arrived at 
before. 

8. When Noah had made these πυράν, 
God, who loved the man for his righteousness, 
ara entire success to his prayers; and said, 

‘hat it was not he who brought the destruction 
ona polluted world, but that they underwent that 
vengeance on account of their own wickedness; 
and that he had not brought men into the world, 
if he had himself determined to destroy them, it 
being an instance of greater wisdom not to have 
granted them life at all, than, after it was granted, 
to procure their destruction; but the injuries, 
pe he, they offered to my holiness and virtue 
forced me to bring this punishment upon them. 
But I will leave off for the time fo come to require 
such punishments, the effects of so great wrath, 
for their future wicked actions, and especially on 
account of thy prayers. But if [ shall, at any 
time, send tempests of rain, in an extraordinary 
manner, be not affrighted at the largeness of the 
showers; for the water shall no more overspread 
the earth. However, I require you to abstain 
from shedding the blood of men, and to keep your- 
selves pure from murder; and to punish those that 
commit any such thing. I permit you to make 
use of all the other living creatures at your em 
sure, and as your τα tama lead you; for I have | 
made you lords of them all, both of those that 
walk on the land, and of those that swim in the 
waters, and of those that fly in the regions of the 
air on high, excepting their blood, for therein is 
the life. Bat l will give you a sign that I have 
left off my anger, by my bow (whereby is meant 
the rainbow, for they determined that the rain- 


_ bow was the bow of God.) And, when God had 


said and promised thus, he went away- 


before the deluge. These first of all descended 
from the mountains into the plains, and fixed their 
habitation there ; and persuaded others who were 

eatly afraid of the lower grounds on account of 
the flood, and so were very loath to come down 
from the higher places, to venture to follow their 
examples. Now the plain in which they first 
dwelt, was called Shinar. God also commanded 
them to send colonies abroad, for the thorough 
peopling of the earth, that they might not raise 
seditions ey epee. but might cultivate 
a great part of the earth, and enjoy its fruits after 
a plentiful manner. But they were so ill in- 
structed that they did not obey God; for which 
reason they fell into calamities, and were made 
sensible, by experience, of what sin they had 
been guilty. For when they flourished with a 
numerous youth, God admonished them again to 
send out colonies; but they, imagining that the 
prosperity they enjoyed was not derived from the 
favour of God, but supposing that their own pow- 
er was the proper cause of the plentiful condition 
they were in, did not obey him, Nay, they added 
to this their disobedience to the Divine will, the 
suspicion that they were therefore ordered to 
send out separate colonies, that being divided 
asunder,they might the more easily be oppressed. 

2. Now it was Nimrod who excited them to 
such an affront and contempt of God. He was 
the grandson of Ham, the son of Noah, a bold 
man, and of great strength of hand. He per- 
suaded them not to ascribe it to God, as if it was 
through his means they were happy, but to be- 


lieve thatit was their own courage which pro- 
cured that happiness. He also gradually changed 


the government into tyranny, seeing no other 
way of turning men from the fear of God, but to 
bring them into a constant dependence on his 
own power. He also said, ‘He would be re- 
venged on God, if he should have a mind to 
drown the world again; for that he would build 
a tower too high for the waters to be able to 


those that composed the Phenician history, agree . 
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each; and that lie’ would avenge himself on 
God for destroying their forefathers.” 
3. Now the multitude\were very ready to fol- 
‘low the determination of Nimrod, and to esteem 
it a piece of cowardice to submit to God; and 
they built atower, neither sparing any pains, nor 
being in any degree negligent about the work. 
And, by reason of the multitude of haads em- 
ployed in it, it grew very high, sooner than any 
one could expect; but the thickness of it was so 
great, and it was so-strongly built, that thereby 
its great height seemed, upon the view, to be less 
than itreally was. It was built of burned brick, 
cemented together with mortar made of bitumen, 
that it might not be liable toadmit water. When 
God saw that they acted so madly, he did not re- 
_ solve to destroy them utterly, since they were 
not grown wiser by the destruction of the former 
sinners, Lut he caused a tumult among them, by 
_ producing in them divers languages, and causing, 
that through the multitude of those languages, 
they should net be able to understand one an- 
other, . The place wherein they built the tower 
is now called Babylon, because of the confusion 
‘of that language which they readily understood 
before; for the Hebrews mean by the word Babel, 
confuszon.. The Sibyl also makes mention of this 
__ tower, and of the confusion of the language when 
she says thus: ‘When all men-were of one lan- 
‘guage, some of them built ahigh tower, asif they 
would thereby ascend up to heaven, but the gods 
sent storms of wind and overthrew the tower, and 
_gave every one his peculiar language; and for 
this reason it was that the city was called Baby- 
lon.” But as to the plain of Shinar, in the coun- 
try of Babylonia, Hestizeus mentions it, when he 
_says thus: “Such of the priests as were saved 
᾿ς took the sacred vessels of Jupiter Enyalius, and 
came to Shinar of Babylonia.” 


CHAP. V. 


After what manner tre Posterity of Noah sent out 
Colonies, and inhabited the whole Earth. 

§ 1. Arrer this they were dispersed abroad, on 
account of their languages, and went out by co- 
lonjes Gna where; and each colony took pos- 
session of that land which they lighted upon, and 
unto which God led them, so that the whole con- 
tinent was filled with them, both the inland and 
the maritime countries. There were some also 
who passed over the sea in ships, and inhabited 
the islands; and some of those nations do still re- 
tain the denominations which were given them 
by their first founders; but some have lost them 
also, and some have only admitted certain chan- 

’ ges in them, that they might be the more intelli- 
a to the inhabitants. And they were the 
areeks who became the authors of such muta- 
tions ; for when in after ages they grew potent, 
they claimed to themselves the glory of antiqui- 
ty; giving names to the nations that sounded 
well, [in Greek,] that they might be better un- 
derstood among themselves; and setting agree- 
able forms of government over them, us if they 
were a people derived from themselves. 


CHAP. VI, 


FTow every Nation was denominated from their 
; Jirst Inhabitants. 
§ 1. Now they were the grandchildren of Noah, 
in honour of whom names were imposed on the 
nations by those that first seized upon them. \Ja- 
»het the son of Noah had seven sons. They inha- 
bited so, that beginning at the mountains ‘Taurus 
and Amanus, they proceeded along Asia, as far as 
‘the river Tanais, and along Europe to Cadiz; and 
᾿ς settling themselves on the lands they lighted 
upon, which none had inhabited before, they 
called the nations by their own names. For Go- 
mer founded those whom the Greeks now call 
Galatians, [Galls,] but were then called Gome- 
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rites. Magog founded those that from him we 


named Magogites, but who are by the Greeks 
called Scythians. Now as to Javan and Madai, 
the sons of Japhet; from Madai came the Me- 
deans, which are called Medes by the Greeks; 
but from Javan, Jonia and all the Grecians are 
derived. Thobel founded the Thobelites, which 
are now ealled Iberes ; and the Mosocheni were 
founded by Mosoch; now they are Cappadocians. 
There is also a mark of their ancient denomina- 
tions still to be showed; for there is even now 
among them a city called Mazaca, whieh may 
inform those that are able to understand, that so 
was the entire nation once called. -Thiras also 
called those whom he ruled over Thiraszans ; 
but the Greeks changed the name into 7'hra- 
cians. And so many were the countries that had 
the children of Japhet for their inhabitants. Of 
the three sons of Gomer, Aschanaz founded the 
Asthanasians, who are now called by the Greeks 
Rheginians. So did Riphath found the Ripheans, 
now called Paphlagonians ; and Thrugramma 
the Thrugrammeaus, who as the Greeks re- 
solved, were named Phrygians. Of the three 
sons of Javan also, the son of Japhet, Elisa gave 
name to the Elisians, who were his subjects; they 
are now the AZolians. Tharsus to the 
for so was Cilicia of old called; the sign of which 


harsians, © 


» 


is this, that the noblest city they have, and ἃ me- — 


tropolis also, is Tarsus, the Taw being by change 
put for the Fheta. Cethimus possessed the 
island of Cethima; itis now called Cyprus; and 


from that it is, that all islands, and the greatest Ὁ 


{π| of the sea-coasts, are named Cethium by the 
Iebrews; and one city there is in Cyprus that 
has been able to preserve its denomination; itis 


called Citius by those who use the language of — 


the Greeks, and has not, by the use of that dia- 
lect, escaped the name of Cethium. And so many 
nations have the children and grandchildren of 
Japhet possessed. Now when I have premised 
somewhat, which perhaps the Greeks do not 
know, I will return and explain what I have 
omitted; for such names are pronouneed here 
after the manner of the Greeks, to please my 
readers; for our own country language does not 
so pronounce them. But the names im all cases 
are of one and the same ending; for the name 


we here pronounce JVoeas, is there Noah; and — 


in every case retains the same termination. .. 

2. The children of Ham 
from Syria and Amauus, and the mountains of 
Libanus; seizing upon aH that was on its sea- 


ossessed the land — 


coasts, and as far as the ocean, and keeping it as . 


their own. Sore; indeed, of its names are 
utterly vanished away; others of them being 
changed, and another sound given them, are 
hardly to be discovered, yet a few there are, 
which have kept their denominations entire. 
For of the four sons of Ham, time has not at ail 
hurt the name of Chas; for the Ethiopians, over 
whom he reigned, are even at this day, both by 
themselves and by all men in Asia, called Chiu- 
sites. The memory also of the Mesraites is pre- 
served in their name; for all we who inhabit. this 
country fof Judea] call Egypt Mestre, and the 
Egyptians Mestreans. Phut also was the foun- 
der of Libya, and called the inhabitants Phatites, 
frem himself; there is also a river in the coun- 
try of the Moors, which bears that tame; whence 
it is that we may see the greatest part of the 
Grecian historiographers mention that river, and 
the adjoining country, by the appellation of 
Phut; but the name it has now, has heen by 
change given it from-one of the sons of Mes- 
traim, who was called Lybyes. 
rou presently what has been the occasion why it 
has been called Africa also. Canaan, the fourth 
son of Ham, inhabited the country now called 
Judea, and called it from his own name Canaan. 
The children of these [four] were these: Sabas, 
who founded the Sabeans; Evilas, who founded 


We will inform | 
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Evileans, who are called Getu/? - Sahathes 
founded the Sabathens; they are now called. by 
the Greeks Asteborans; Sabactas settled the 
Sabactens; and Ragmus the Ragmeans; and he 
_ had two sons, the one of which, Judadas, settled 
the Judadeans, a nation of western Ethiopians, 
eft them his name; as did Sabas, to the Sa- 
beans. Bat Nimrod, the son of Chus, stayed and 

| tyrannized at Babylon, as we have already in- 
_ formed you. Now all the children of Mesraim, 
being eight in number, possessed the country 
from Gaza to Egypt, thotgh it retained the name 
of one only, the Phélestim, for the Greeks called 
part of that country Palestine. As for the rest, 
᾿ς Ludiem, and Enemin, and Labim, who alone in- 
_ habited in Libya, and called the country from 
himself; Nedim and Pethrosim, and Chesloim, 

_ and Cephthorim, we know nothing of them -be- 
sides their names; for the Ethiopic war,* which 
we shall descrive hereafter, was the cause that 
those cities were overthrown. The sons of Ca- 
naan were these: Sidonius, who also built a city 
of the same name; it is called by the Greeks 

Sidon; Amathus inhabited in Amathine, which 
Ν᾽ Iau now called Amathe by the inhabitants, 

though Macedonians named it Lpiphania, 
from one of his posterity ; Arudeus possessed the 
island Aradus; Arucas possessed Arce, which is 
in Libanus. But for the seven others [Eueus,] 
Chetteus, Jehuseus, Amorreus, Gergeseus, Eu- 
deus, Sineus, Samareus, we have nothing in the 
sacred books but their names, for the Hebrews 
overthrew their cities; and their calamities came 
upon them on the occasion following. 

3. Noah, when after the deluge the earth was 
resettled in its former condition, set about its 
cultivation; and when he had planted it with 
Vines, and when the fruit was ripe, and he had 
gathered the grapes in their season, and the wine 
was ready for use, he offered sacrifice, and feast- 
, and being drunk, he fell asleep, and lay na- 
d in an emly manner. When his youngest 
n saw this, he came laughing, and showed him 

us b en; but they covered their father’s 
s. And when Noah was made sensible 
hat had been done, he prayed for posterity 

op his other sons; but for Ham, he did not curse 
him, by reason of his nearness in blood, but cur- 
sed his posterity. And when the rest of them 
᾿ escaped that curse, God inflicted it on the chil- 
dren of Canaan. But as to these matters, we 

_ shall speak more hereafter. 

_ 4. Shem, the third son of Noah, had five sons, 
a who inhabited the land that began at Euphrates, 
_ -and reached to the Indian ocean. For Elam left 

behind him the Elamites, the ancestors of the 
4 Persians. Ashur lived at the city Nineve; and 
- named his subjects Assyrians, who became the 

_ most fortunate nation beyond others. Arphaxad 
hamed the Arphaxadites, who are now called 

Chaldeans. Aram had the Aramites, which the 

Greeks called Syrians; as Laud founded the 

Laudites, which are now called Lydians. Of the 
four sons of Aram, Uz founded 'Trachonitis and 

Damascus: this country lies between Palestine 

and Celosyria. Ul founded Armenia; and Ga- 
: ther the Bactrians; and Mesa the Mesaneans; it 

is now called Charax Spasani. Sala was the son 
of Arphaxad; and his son was Heber, from whom 
they originally called the Jewst Hebrews. He- 
ber begat Joctan and Phaleg; he was called Pha- 


* One observation ought not to be here neglected, with 
regard to that Ethiopic war, which Moses, as general of 
the Egyptians, put an end to, Antiq.B. ii. ch. x. and about 
whigh oar late writers seem very unconcerned ; viz. that 
it was a war of that consequence, as to occasion the remo- 
val or destruction of six or seven nations of the posterity 
of Mitzraim, with their cities; which Josephus would not 

_ nave said, if he had not had ancient records to justify those 
᾿ his assertions, though those records be all now lost. 

+ That the Jows were called Hebrews from this their 
progenitor Heber, our author Josephus here rightly af 
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leg because he was born at the dispersion of the 
nations to their several countries; for Phaleg 
didang the Hebrews signifies division. Now Joc- 
ie one +f the sons of Heber, had these sons, 
: . Saleph, Asermoth, Jera, Aderatm, Ai- 
zel, Decla, Ebal, Abimael, Sabeus, Ophir, Euilat, 
and Jobab. These inhabited from Cophen, an 
Indian river, and in part of Aria adjoining to it. 
And this shall suffice concerning the sons of 
Shem. 

5. I will now treat of the Hebrews: The son 
of Phaleg, whose father was Heber, Was Ragau; 
whose son was Serug, to whom was born Nahor: 
his son was Terah, who was the father of Abram 
who accordingly was the tenth from Noah, and 
was born in the two hundred and ninety-second 
pe after the deluge; for Terah begat Abram in 

is seventieth year. Nahor begat Haran, when 
he was one hundred and twenty Phx ja old; Na- 
hor was born to Serug at his hundred and thirty- __ 
second year; Ragau had Serug at one hundre 
and thirty; at the same time also Phaleg had 
Ragau; Heber begat Phaleg in his hundred and 
thirty-fourth year; he himself béing begotten 
by Sala, when he was a hundred and thi 

ears old, whom Arphixad had for his son at the 

undred and thirty-fifth gor of his age. Ar- 
phaxad was the son of Shem; and born twelve 
᾿ὀξνᾷς after the deluge.. Now Abram had two 

rethren, Nahor and Haran; of these Haran left 
a son, Lot; as also Sarai and Milcha his daugh- 
ters; and died among the Chaldeans, ina city of 
the Chaldeans ealled Ur; and his monument is 
showed to this day. These married their nieces. _ 
Nahor married Milcha, and Abraham married 
Sarai. Now Terah hating Chaldea, on account 
of his mourning for Haran, pe τος removed to — 
Haran of Mesopotamia, where Terah died, an | 
was buried, when he had lived tobe two hundred’ 
and five years old; for the life of man was 
already by degrees diminished, and became 
shorter than before, till the birth of Moses; 
after whom the term of human life was one hun- 
dred and twenty years, God determining it to the 
length that Moses ἐπ τὴς το to live. Now Na- 
hor had eight sons by Milcha; Uz, and Buz, 
Kemuel, Chesed, Azau, Pheldas, Jadelp, and 
Bethuel. ‘These were all the genuine sons of 
Nahor; for Teba, and Gaam, and Tachas, and 
Macha, were born of Reuma his concubine ; but 
ee had a daughter Rebecea, and a son 
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CHAP. Vil. 


How Abram our Forefather went out of the Land 
of the Clialdeans, and lived in the Land then 
called Canaan, but now Judea. ἘΝ 


§ 1. Now Abram, having no son of his own, ; 
adopted Lot, his brother Haran’s son, and kis 
wife Sarai’s brother; and he left the land of 
Chaldea when he was seventy-five years old, 
and at the command of God went into Canaan, 
and therein he dwelt himself, and left it to his 
posterity. He was a person of great sagacity, 
both for understanding all things, and persuading 
his hearers, and not mistaken in his opinions: 
for which reason he began to have higher notions 
of virtue than others had, and he determined to 
renew and to change the opinion all men hap- 
pened then to have concerning God; for he was 


μι 


firms; and not from Abram the Hebrew, or Pasee 

over Euphrates, as many of the moderns suppose. Shem. 

is also called the Father of ail the children of Heber, or 

of all the Hebrews, in a history long before Abram passed 

over Euphrates, Gen. x. 21, though it must be confessed, 

that, Gen. xiv. 13, where the origiual says, they told 

Abram the Hebrew, the Septuagint renders it the Passen- 

ger, Teparns : but this is spoken only of Abram himself, Ἶ 

who had then lately passed over Euphrates, aud is another _ 

signification of the Hebrew word, taken as avappellitive 

aud not as a proper name. ᾿ 7 
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the first that ventured to publish this notion, that 
there was but One God, the Creator of the Uni- 
verse; and that as to other, [gods,] if they con- 
tributed any thing to the happiness of men, that 
each of them afforded it only according to his 
appointment, and not by their own power. This 
his opinion was derived from the irregular ple- 
nomena that were visible both at land and sea, 
as well as those that happen to the sun, and 
moon, and all the heavenly bodies; thus, “if 
{said he] these bodies had power of their pwn, 
they would certainly take care of their own re- 
gular motions; but since they do not preserve 
such regularity, they make it plain that so far as 
they co-operate to our advantage, they do it not 
of their own abilities, but as they are subservi- 
ent to him that commands them, to whom ‘alone 
we ought justly to offer our honour and thanks- 
iving.” For which doctrines, when the Chal- 
deans, and other people of Mesopotamia, raised 
a tumult against him, he thought fit to leave that 
country; and at the command, and by the assis- 
tance of God, he came and lived in the land of 
Canaan. And when he was there settled, he 
built an altar, and performed a sacrifice to God. 
' 2. Berossus mentions our father Abram with- 
out naming him, when he says thus: ‘“ In the 
tenth generation after the flood, there was among 
the Chaldeans a maa, righteous and great, and 
skilful in the celestial science.” But Hecateus 
does more than barely mention him; for he com- 
penne left behind him, a book concerning 
im. And Nicolaus of Damascus, in the fourth 
book of his history says thus; ‘‘ Abram reigued 
at Damascus, being a foreigner, who came with 
‘an army out of the land above Babylon, called 
the land of the Chaldeans; but, after a long 
time, he got him up, and removed from that 
country also, with his people, and went into the 
land then called the land of Canaan, but now 
the land of Judea, and this when his posterity 
were become a multitude; as to which posterity 
of his, we relate their history in another work. 
Now the name of Abram is even still famtous in 
the country of Damascus ; and there is showed 
a village named from him, The Habitation of 
Abram.” 


CHAP. VIII. 


That when there was a Famine in Canaan, Abram 
went thence into Egypt and after he had con- 
tinued there awhile, he returned back again. 


_. § 1. Now after this, when a famine had inva- 
ded the land of Canaan, and Abram had disco- 
vered that the Egyptians were in a flourishing 
condition, he was disposed to go-down to them, 
both to partake of the plenty they enjoyed, and 
to become an auditor of their priests, and to 
know what they said concerning the gods; de- 
signing either to follow them, if they had better 
notions than he, or to convert them mto a better 
way, if his own notions proved the truest. Now 
seeing he was to take Sarai with him, and was 
afraid of the madness of the Egyptians with 
regard to women, lest the king should kill him 
on occasion of his wife’s great beauty, he con- 
trived this device ;—He pretended to be her bro- 
ther, and directed her in a dissembling way to 

retend the same; for he said it would be for 
their benefit. Now as soon as they came into 
Egypt, it happened to Abram as he supposed it 
would, for the fame of his wife’s beauty was 
greatly talked of; for which reason Pharaoh, the 

ing of Egypt, would not be satisfied with what 
was reported of her, but would needs see her 
himself, and was preparing to enjoy her; but God 
put a stop to his unjust inclinations, by sending 
upon him a distemper, and a sedition against his 
government. And when he inquired of the 
priests, how he might be freed from those cala- 
tities, they told him, that his miserable condition 
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was derived from the wrath of God, upon account 
of his inclinations to abuse the stranger’s wife. 
He then, out of fear, asked Sarai, who she was? 
and who it was that she brought along with her? 
And when he had found cut the truth, he ex- 
cused himself to Abram, that supposing the wo- 
man to be his sister, and not his wife, he set his 
affections on her, as desiring an affinity with him 
by marrying her; but not as incited by lust to 
abuse her. He also made him a large present in 
money; and gave him leave to enter into conver- 
sation with the most learned among the Egyp- 
tians ; from which conversation, his virtue and his 
reputation became more conspicuous than they 
had been before. 

2. For whereas the Egyptians were formerly 
addicted to different customs, and despised one 
another’s sacred and accustomed rites, and were 
very angry one with another on that account, 
Abram conferred with each of them, and confut- 
ing the reasonings they made use of, every oné 
for their own practices, he demonstrated that 
such reasonings were vain, and void of truth; 
whereupon he was admired by them, in those 
conferences, as a very wise man, and one of great 
sagacity, when he discoursed on any subject he 
undertook; and this not only in understanding it, 
but in persuading other men also to assent to him. 
He communicated to them arithmetic, and deli- 
vered to them the science of astronomy; for, be- 
fore Abram came into Egypt, they were unac- 
quainted with those parts of learning; for that 
science came from the Chaldeans into Egypt, and 
from thence to the Greeks also. 

3. As soon as Abram was come back into Ca- 
naan, he parted the land between him and Lot, 
upon account of the tumultuous behaviour of 
their shepherds, concerning the pastures where- 
in they should feed their flocks. However, he 
gave Lot his option, or leave to choose which 
lands he would take: and he took himself what 
the other left, which were the lower grounds at 
the foot of the mountains; and he himself dwelt 
in Hebron, which is a city seven years ancienter 
than Tanis of Egypt. But Lot possessed the 
land of the plain, and the river Jordan, not far 
from the city Sodom, which was then a fine city, 
but is now destroyed by the will and the wrath of 
God; the cause of which I shall show in its pro- 
per place hereafter. 


CHAP. IX. 
The Destruction of ag Sodomites by the Assyrian 


ar. 

§ 1. Ar this time, when the Assyrians had the 
dominion over Asia, the people of Sodom were 
in a flourishing condition, both as to riches and 
number of their youth. There were five kings 
that managed the affairs of this country, Ballas, 
Barsas, Senabar, and Sumobor, with the king of 
Bela, and each king led on his own troops. And 
the Assyrians made war upon them, and dividing 
their army into four parts, fought against them. 
Now every part of the army had its own com- 
maunder; and when the battle was joined, the 
Assyrians were conquerors, and imposed a tri- 
bute upon the kings of the Sodomites, who sub- 
mitted to this slavery twelve years, and so long 
they continued to pay their tribute; but on the 
thirteenth year they rebelled, and then the army 
of the Assyrians came upon them, under their 
commanders, Amrephel, Arioch, Chodorlaomor, 
and Tidal. These kings had laid waste all Syria, 
and overthrown the ofispring of the giants. And 
when they were come over against Sodom, they 


δ 


pitched their camp at the vale called the Siime- — 


pits, for at that time there were pits in that place- 
but now, upon the destruction of the city of So- 
dom, that vale became the Lake Aspialtites, as 
it is called; however, concerning this lake we 
shall speak more presently. Now when the So- 
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domites joined battle with the Assyrians, and the 


_ fight was very obstinate, many of them were 
_ killed, and the rest were carried captive ; among 
captives was Lot, who had come to assist 

έ 


the Sodomites. 

π᾿ CHAP. X. 

How Abram fought with the Assyrians, and over- 
came them, and saved the Sodomite Prisoners, 
and took from the Assyrians the Prey they had 
gotten. 


§ 1. Wxew Abram heard of their calamity, he 
was at once afraid for Lot-his kinsman, and pitied 
the Sodomites, his friends and neighbours; and 
thinking it proper to afford them assistance, he 
did not delay it, bat marched hastily, and the 
fifth night fell upon the Assyrians, near Dan, for 
that is the name of the other spring of Jordan: 
and, before they could arm themselves, he slew 
some as they were iu their beds, before they 
could suspect any harm; and others who were 
not yet gone to sleep, but were so drunk that they 
could not fight, ran away. Abram pursued after 
them. till, on the second day, he drove them in a 
body unto Hoba, a place belonging to Damascus ; 
and thereby demonstrated, that victory does not 
depend on multitude, and the number of hands, 
but the alacrity and courage of soldiers overcome 

the most numereus bodies of men, while he got 
the victory over so great an army with no more 
than three hundred and eighteen of his servants, 
and three of his friends; but all those that fled 
returned home ingloriously. 

2. So Abrara, when he ζω saved the captive 
Sodomites, who had been taken by the Assyrians, 
and Lot also, his kinsman, returned home in 
peace, Now the king of Sodom met him ata 
certain place, which they called The King’s 
Dale, where Melchisedec, king of the city Salem, 
received him. That name signifies, The right- 
eous King > and such he was, without dispute, 
insomuch that, on this account, he was made the 

τ priest of God; however, they afterward called 
alem Jerusalem. Now this Melchisedec sup- 
plied Abram’s army in an hospitable manner, and 
gave them provisions in abundance ; and as they 
were feasting, he began to praise him, and to 
bless God for subduing his enemies under him. 
And when Abram gave him the tenth part of his 
prey, he accepted of the gift. But the king of 
om desired Abram to take the prey; but en- 
treated that he might have those men restored to 
him whom Abram had saved from the Assyrians, 
because they belonged unto him. But Abrain 
would not do so; nor would make any other ad- 
vantage of that prey, than what his servants had 
eaten ; but still insisted that he sbould afford a 
part to his friends that had assisted him in the 
vattle. The first of them was called Eschel,and 
then Enner, and Mambre. 

8. And God commended his virtue, and said, 
Thou shalt not however lose the rewards thou 
hast deserved to receive by such thy glorious ac- 
tions. He answered, And what advantage will it 
be to me to have such rewards, when 1 have none 
to enjoy them after me? for he was hitherto child- 
less. And God promised that he should have a 
son, and that his posterity should be very nume- 
rous; insomuch that their number should be like 

_ the stars. When he heard that, he offered a sa- 
_-erifice to God, as he commanded him. ‘The man- 
ner of the sacrifice was this :* He took an heifer 
of three years old, and a she-goat of three years 
old, and a ram in like manner of three years old, 
and a turtle-dove. and a pigeon; and, as he was 
enjoined. he divided the three former, but the 
birds he did not divide. After which, before he 


* It is worth noting here, that God required no other 
sacrifices under ths law of Moses than what were taken 
from these five kinds of animals which he here required of 
Abram. Nor did the Jews feed upon any other domestic 
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built his altar, where the birds of prey flew 
about as desirous of blood, a divine voice came 
to him, declaring that their neighbours would be 
grievous to his posterity, when they should be iu 
Egypt, for four hundred years ;t during which 
time they should be icted, but afterwards 
should overcome their enemies, should conquer 
the Canaanites'in war, and possess themselves of 
their land and of their cities. 

4. Now Abram dwelt near the oak called Ogy- 
ges; the place belongs to Canaan, not far from 
the city of Hebron. But being uneasy at his 
wife’s barrenness, he entreated God to grant that 
he might have male issue ; and God required of 
him to be of good courage ; and said, that he 
would add to all the rest of the benefits that he 
had bestowed upon him, ever since he led him out _ 
of Mesopotamia, the gift of children. Accord- 
ingly Sarai, at God’s command, brought to his 
bed one of her handmaidens, a woman of Egyp- 
tian descent, in order to obtain children by her ; 
and when this handmaid was with child, she tri- 
umphed, and ventured to affront Sarai, as if the 
dominion were co come to a son to be born of her. 
But when Abram resigned her into the hands of 
Sarai, to punish her, she contrived to fly away, as 
not able to bear the instances of Sarai’s severity 
to her; and she entreated God to have compas- 
sionon her. Nowa divine Angel met her, as she 
was going forward in the wilderness, and bid her 
return to her master and mistress, for if she would 
submit to that wise advice, she would live better 
hereafter; for that the reason of her bemg in 
such a miserable case was this, thatshe had been 
ungrateful and arrogant towards her mistress. 
He also told her, that if she disobeyed God, and 
went on still in her way, she should perish; but 
if she would return back, she should become the 
mother of a son, who should reign over that coun- 
try. ‘These admonitions she obeyed, and return- 
ed to her master and mistress, and obtained for- 
giveness. A little while afterwards she bare Is- 
mael, which may be interpreted, Heard of God, 
because God had heard his mother’s prayer. 

5. The forementioned som was born to Abram” 
when he was eighty-six years old; but when he 
was ninety-nine, God appear him, and pro- 
mised him, that he should have a y Sarai, and 
commanded that his name should be Isaac ; and 
showed him, that from this son should spring 
great nations and kings, and that they should ob- 
tain all the land of Canaan by war, from Sidon to 
Egypt. But he charged him in order to keep his 

osterity unmixed with others, that they should 
circumcised in the flesh of their foreskin, and 
that this should be done on the pe day after 
they were born; the reason of which circumci- 
sion, I will explain in another place. And Abram ~ 
inquiring also concerning Ismael, whether he — 
should live or not, God signified to him, that he 
should live,to be very old, and should be the fa- 
ther of great’ nations. Abram therefore gave 
thanks to God for these blessings ; and then he, 
and all his family, and his son smael, were cir- 
cumcised immediately ; the son being that dey 
thirteen years of age, and he ninety-nine. 


CHAP. XI. 


How God overthrew the Nation of the Sodomites, 
out of his Wrath against them for their Sins, 


§ 1. Anoor this time the Sodomites grew proud, 
on account of their riches and great wealth ; the 
became unjust towards men, and impious towards 
God, insomuch that they did not call to mind the 
advantages they received from him; they hated 
strangers, and abused themselves with Sodomi- 
tical practices. God was therefore much dis- 


animals than the three here named, as Reland observes on 

Antiq. B- iv. ch. iv. sect. 4. ν 
+ As to this affliction of Abraham’s posterity for 400 

years, see Antiq. B. ii ch. ix. sect. 1. : 
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pleased at them, and determined to punish them 
for their pride, and to overthrow their city, an 
to lay waste their country, until there should 
neither plant nor fruit grow out of it. 
~ 2. When God had thus resolved concerning the 
Sodomites, Abraham, as he sat by the oak of 
Mambre, at the door of his tent, saw three an+ 
gels; and thinking them to be strangers, he rose 
up, and saluted them, and desired they would ac- 
of an entertainment, and abide with him; 


la 
to which, when they agreed, he ordered cakes of 


meal to be made presently ; and when he had 
slain a calf, he roasted it, and brought it to them, 
as they sat under the oak. Now they made a 
show of eating; and besides, they asked him 
about his wife Sarah, where she was? and when 
he said, she was within, they said, they should 
come again hereafter, and find her become a 
mother. Upon which the woman laughed, and 
said, that it was impossible she should bear chil- 
dren, since she was ninety years of age, and her 
husband was a hundred. Then théy concealed 
themselves no longer, but declared that they 
were angels of God: and that one of them was 


sent to inform them ‘about the child, and two of: 


the overthrow of Sodom. 

3. When Abraham heard this, he was grieved 
for the Sodomites; and he rose up, and besought 
God for them, and entreated him that he would 
not destroy the righteous with the wicked. And 
when God had replied, That there was no good 
man among the Sodomites ; for if there were 
but ten such men among them, he would not 

unish any of them for their sins, Abraham held 
15 peace. And the angels came to the city of 
the Sodomites, and Lot entreated them to accept 
of a lodging with him; for he was a very gene- 
rous and hospitable man, and one that had learn- 
ed to imitate the goodness of Abraham. Now 
_when the Sodomites saw the young men to be of 
beautiful countenances, and this to an extraordi- 
uary degree, and that they took up their lodg- 
ings with Lot, they resolved themselves to enjoy 
these beautiful boys by force and violence ; and 
when Lot exhorted them to sobriety, and not to 


offer any thing immodest to the strangers, but to] 


have regard to their lodging ih his house ; and 
Ἐ δ νὴ, that if their inclinations could not be 
overned, he would expose his daughters to their 
ust, instead of these strangers: neither thus 
were they made ashamed. 

4, But God was much displeased at their im- 
pudent behaviour, so that he both smote those 
men with blindness, and condemned the Sodom- 
ites to universal destruction. But Lot, upon 
God’s informing him of the future destruction of 
the Sodomites, went away, taking with him his 
wife and daughters, who were two, and still vir- 
gins; for those that were betrothed* to them 
were above the thoughts of going, and deemed 
that Lot’s words were trifling. God then east a 
thunderbolt upon the city, and set it on fire, with 
its inhabitants; and laid waste the country with 
the like burning, as I formerly said when I wrote 


* These sons-in-law to Lot, as they are called, Gen. 
xix. 12—14, might be so styled because they were be- 
trothed to Lot’s daughters, though not~yet married to 
them. See the note on Antiq. B. xiv. ch. xiii. sect, 1. 

t Of the Wer, B. iv. ch. viii. sect. 4. 

1 This pillar-of salt was, we see here, standing in the 
days of Josephus, and he had seenit. "That it was stand- 
ing then is also attested by Clement of Rome, contempo- 
rary.With Josephus; ag also that it was so in the next cen- 
tury, is attested by Irenseus, with the addition of an hypo- 
thesis how it came to lastso long, with all its membors en- 
tire-—Whether the account that some modern travellers 
givebe true, that it is still standing, I do not know. Its 
remote situation, at the utinost southern pointiof the sea 
of Sodom, in the wild and dangerous deserts of Arabia, 


Makes it exceeding difficult for inquisitive travellers to! 


examine the place; and for common reports of country 
ople, at a distance, they are not very satisfactory. In 
9 mean time, I have no opinion of Le Clerc’s disserta- 
tien or hypothesis about this question, which can ouly bo 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


the Jewish War.t But Lot’s wife continually 
turning back to view the city, as she went from 
it, and being too nicely inquisitive what would 
become of it, although God had forbidden her so 
to do, was changed into a pillar of salt: for I 
have seen it, and itremains atthis day. Now he 
and his daughters fled to a certain small place, 
encompassed with the fire, and settled in it: Jt 
is to this day called Zoar ; for that is the word 
which the Hebrews use for a small thing. There 
it was that he lived a miserable life, on account 
of his having no company, and his want of pro- 
visions. : 

5. But his daughters, thinking that all man- 
kind were destroyed, approached to their father, ὃ 
though taking care not to be perceived. This 
they did, that mankind might not utterly fail. 
and they bare sons; the son of the elder was 
named Moab, which denotes one derived from his 
father ; the younger hare Ammon, which name 
denotes one derived froma kinsman. The for- 
mer of whom was the father of the Moabites, 
which is even still agreat nation ; the latter was 
the father of the Ammonites ; and both’of them 
are inhabitants of Celosyria. And such was the 


departure of Lot from among the Sodomites 


CHAP. XII. 


Concerning Abimelech ; and concerning Ismael 
the Son of Abraham; and concerning the Ara- 
bians, which were his Posterity. 


§ 1. AsraHAm now removed to Gerar of Pales- 
tine, leading Sarah along with him, under the no- 
tion of his sister, using the like dissimulation that 
he had used before, and this out of fear; for he 
was afraid of Abimelech, the king of that coun- 
try, who did also himself fallin love with Sarah, 
and was disposed to corrupt her; but he was re- 
strained from satisfying his lust by a dangerous 
distemper which befell him from God. Now when 
his physicians despaired of curing him, he fell 
asleep, and saw a dream, warning him not to 
abuse the stranger’s wife;. and me Fi he reco- 
vered, he told his friends that God had inflicted 
that disease upon him, by way of punishment for 
his injury to the stranger, and in order te preserve 
the chastity of his wife; for that she did not ac- 
company him as his sister, but as his legitimate 
wife; and that God had promised te be gracious 
to him for the time to come, if this person be once 
secure of his wife’s chastity. When he had said - 
this, by the advice of his friends, he sent for 
Abraham, and bid him not be concerned about 
his wife, or fear the corruption of her chastity; 
for that God took care of him, aid that it was by 
his providence that he received his wife again, 
without her suffering any abuse. And he up- 
pealed to God, and to his wife’s conscience; and 
said, that he had not any inclination at first to 
enjoy her, if he had known she was his wife ; but 
since, said he, thou ledst her about_as thy sister, 
I was guilty of no offence. He aiso entreated 
him to be at peace with him; and to make God 


determined by eye-witnesses. When Christian princes, 
so called, lay aside their foolish and unchristian wars and 
quarrels, and send a body ef fit persons to travel over the 
East, and bring us faithful accounts of all ancient monu- , 
ments, and procure us copies of all ancient records, at 
present lost among us, we may hope for full satisfaction 
in such inquiries, but hardly before. 

§ T see no proper wicker intention in these daughters 
of Lot. when in a case which appeared to them of una- 
voidable necessity, they procured themselves to be with 
child by their father. Without such an unavoidable ne- 
cessity, incest is a horrid crime; but whether, in such a 
case of necessity, as they apprehended this to be, aceord- 
ing to Josephus, it was any such crime, Iam not satisfied. 
Inthe meantime, they making their father drunk, and their 
solicitous concealment of what they did from him, shows 
that they despaired of persuading him to an action. 
which, at the best, could not Lut be very suspicious and 
shecking to so good a man. 
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propitious to hm, and that if he thought fit to 
continue with nim, he should have what he 
wanted in abundance ; but that if he designed to 
‘go away, he should be honourably condueted, 
and have whatsoever supply he wanted when he 
came thither, Upon his saying this, Abraham 
‘told him, that his pretence of kindred to his wife 
was no lie, because she was his brother’s daugh- 
ter; and that he did not think himself safe τὰ τὲ 
travels abroad without this sort of dissimulation; 
and that he was not the cause of his distemper, 
but was only solicitous for his own safety; he said 
_ also, that he was ready to stay with him. Where- 
upou Abimelech assigned him land and money; 
and they covenanted to live together without 
guile, and took an oath at acertain well, called 
Beersheba, which may be interpreted, Zhe well 
of the oath; and so it is named by the people of 
6 country unto this day. 
+ -2. Now in a little time Abraham had a son by 
Sarah, as God had foretold to him, whom he 
named Isaac, which signifies /awghter. And 
indeed they so called him, because Sarah laughed 
when God* said she should bear a son, she not 
expecting such a thing, as being past the age of 
childbearing, for she was ninety years old, and 
Abraham a hundred ; so that this son was born 
to them both in the last year of each of those 
decimal numbers. And they cireumrised him 
apon the eighth day ; and from that time the 
Jews continue the custom of circumcising their 
sons Within that number of days. But as for the 
Arabians, they circumcise after the thirteenth 
year, because Ismael, the founder of their na- 
tion, who was born to Abraham of the concubine, 
was circumcised at that age ; concerning whom 
I will presently give a particular account with 
great exactness. 
3. As for Sarah, she at first loved Ismael, who 
was born of her own handmaid Hagar, with an 
affection not inferior to that of her own son, for 


- he was brought up in order to succeed in the 


vernment ; but when she herself had borne 
saac, she was not willing that Ismael should be 
brought up with him, as being too old for him, 
and able to do him injuries, when their father 
should be dead ; she therefore persuaded Abra- 
ham to send him and his mother to some distant 
country. Now, at the first, he did not agree to 
what Sarah was so zealous for, and thought it 
an instance of the greatest barbarity to send 
away ayoung childt and a woman, unprovided 
of necessaries: but at length he agreed to it, 
because God was pleased with what Sarah had 
determined; so he delivered Ismael to his mother, 
as not yet able to goby himself; and commanded 
her to take a bottle of water and a loaf of bread, 
and so to depart, and to take necessity for her 
ide. But as soon as her necessary provisions 
ailed, she found herself in an evil case ; and 
when the water was almost spent, she laid the 
young child, who was ready to expire, under a 
r-tree, and went on farther, that so he might die 
while she was absent. Buta divine angel came 
to her, and told her of a fountain hard by, and bid 
her take care, and bring up the child, because 


* It is well worth observation, that Josephus here calls 
that principal angel who appeared to Abraham, and fore- 
told the birth of Isaac, directly God; which language of 
Josephus’s here prepares us to believe those other ex- 
pressions of his; that Jesus was a wise man, if it be law- 
ful to call him a man, Antiq. B. xviii. chap. iii.sect. 3, and 
of God the Word, in his homily concerning Hades, may be 
both genuine. Nor is the other expression of divine angel, 
used presently, and before also, of any other signification. 

+ Josephus here calls Ismael a young child or infant, 
though he was above thirteen years of age: as Judas 
himself and his brethren young men, when they were 
and he had two children, Antiq. b. ii. chap. vi. sect. 8, 
they were of much the same age as is a damsel of 12 years 
old called a little child, Mark v. 39—42, five several 
tumes. Herod also is said by Josephus to be a very young 
man at 25. See the note on Antiq. b. xiv. chap. ix. sect. 2; 
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she should be very happy by the preservation of 
Ismael. She then took courage, upon the pros- 
pect of what was promised her, and meeting with 
some shepherds, by their care she got clear of 
the distresses she had been in, | 

4. When the lad was grown up, he married a 
wife, by birth an Egyptian, from whence the 
mother was herself derived originally. Of this 
wife were born to ἐν ἢ twelve sons, Nabaioth, 
Kedar, Abdeel, Mabsam, Idumas, Masmaos, Ma- 
saos,Chodad, Theman, Jetur, Naphesus, Kadmas, 
These inhabited all the country from Euphrates 
to the Red Sea, and called it Nabatene. They’ 
are an Arabian nation, and name their tribes 
from ‘these, both because of their own virtue 
and because of the dignity of Abraham their 


father. 
CHAP. XIII. 
Concerning Isaac, the legitimate Son of Abraham. 


§ 1. Now Abraham greatly loved Isaac, as 
being his only begotten,{ and given to him at the 
borders of old age, by the favour of God. The 
child also endeared himself to his parents. still 
more by the exercise of every virtue, and ad- 
hering to his duty to his parents, and being zeal- 
ous in the worship of God. Abraham also placed 
his own happiness in this prospect, that when he 
should die, he should leave this his son in a safe 
and secure condition; which accordingly 6 ob- 
tained by the will of God; who being desirous to 
make an experiment of Abraham’s religious dis- 
position towards himself, appeared to him, and 
enumerated all the blessings he had bestowed on 
him ; how he had made him superior to his ene- 
mies, and that his son Isaac, who was the prin- 
cipal part of his present happiness, was derived 
from him; and-he said, that he required this son 
of his as a sacrifice and holy oblation. Accord- 
ingly he commanded him to (ἃ him to the 
mountain Moriah, and to build an altar, and offer 
him for a burnt-offering upon it; for that this 
would best manifest his religious disposition 
towards him, if he preferred what was pleasing 
to God before the preservation of his own son. 

2. Now Abraham thought that it was not right 
to disobey God in any thing, but that he was 
obliged to serve him in every circumstance of 
life, since all creatures that live enjoy their life 
by his providence and the kindness he bestows 
on them. Accordingly he concealed this com- 
mand of God, and his own intentions about the 
slaughter of his son, from his wife, as also from 
every one of his servants; otherwise he should 
have been hindered from his obedience to God; 
and he took Isaac, together with two of his ser- 
vants, and laying what things were necessary for 
a ‘sacrifice upon an ass, he went away to the 
mountain. Now the two servants went along 
with him two days; but onthe third day, as soon 
as he saw the mountain, he left those servants 
that were with him till then, in the plain, and 
having his son alone with bim he came to the 
mountain. It was that mountain upon which 
King David afterwards built the temple.) Now 
they had brought with them every thing neces- 


and Of the War, b. i. chap. x. And Aristobulus is styled 
a very little child at 16 years of age, Antiq. b. xv. chap. ii. 
sect. 6,7. Domitian is also called by him a very young 
child, when he went on his German expedition, at about 
18 years of age, Of the War, b. vii. chap. iv. sect. 2. Sam- 
son’s wife, and Ruth, when they were widows, are called 
children, Antiq. b. v. ch. viii. sect. 6, and cb. ix. sect. 2,3. 

1 Note, that both here, and Heb. xi. 17, Isaac is called 
Abraham’s only begotten son, though he at the same time 
had another son, Ismael. The Septuagint expresses the 
true meaning, by rendering the text the beloved son. 

§ Here is in error in the copies, which say, that 
King David afte built the temple on this mount Mo 
riah, while it was certainly no other than King Solomon 
who built that temple, as indeed Procopius cites it from 
Josephus. For it was for certain David, and not Solomon 
who built the first altar there, as we learn, 2 Sain. xxiv, 18. 
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sary for a sacrifice, excepting the animal that 
‘was to be offered only. Now Isaac was twen- 
ty-five years old. And as he was building the 
altar, he asked his father, ‘‘ What he was about 
to offer, since there was no animal there for an 
oblation 1”? To which it was answered, “That 
God would provide himself an oblation, he being 
able to make a plentiful provision for men out 


of what they have not, and to deprive others of | 


what they already have, when they put too much 
trust therein; that, therefore, if God pleased to 
be present and propitious at this sacrifice, he 
would provide himself an oblation.” 

3. As soon as the altar was prepared, and 
Abraham had laid on the wood, and all things 
were entirely ready, he said to his son, ‘‘O son, 
LT poured out avast number of prayers that I 
might have thee for my son; when thou wast 
come into the world, there was nothing that 
could contribute to thy support, for which I was 
not greatly solicitous, nor any thing wherein I 
thought myself happier than to see thee grown 
up to man’s estate, and that I might leave thee 
at my death the successor to my dominion; but 


_ since it was by God’s will that [ became thy 


father, and itis now his- will that I relinquis 

thee, bear this consecration to God with a gen- 
erous mind; for I resign thee up to God, who 
thought fit now to require this testimony of 
honour to himself on account of the favours he 
hath conferred on me, in being to me a supporter 
and defender. Accordingly thou, my son, wilt 
now die, not in any common way of going out of 
the world, but sent to God the Father of all men 


pefipetand, by thy own father, in the nature of a 
᾿ saerifi 


erifice. I suppose he thinks thee worthy to 
‘get clear of this world, neither by a disease, 
‘neither by war, nor by any other severe way, by 
‘which death usually comes upon’men, but so 
that he will receive thy soul with prayers and 
holy offices of religion, and will-place thee near 
to himself, and thou wilt there be to mea suc- 


_courer, a supporter-in my old age; on which ac- 
_ count I principally brought thee up, and thou 
wilt thereby procure me God for my comforter 


instead of thyself.” 

4. Now Isaac was of such a generous disposi- 
tion as became the son of such a father, and was 
pleased with this discourse; and said, ‘‘ That he 
was not worthy to be born at first, if he should 
reject the determination of God and of his father, 
and should not resign himself up readily to both 
their pleasures; since it would have been unjust 


if he had not obeyed, even if his father alone 
had so resolved.” So he went immediately to 
the altar to be sacrificed. And the deed had 
been done if God had not opposed it; for he call- 
ed loudly to Abraham by his name, and forbade 
him to slay his son, and said, “It was not out of 
a desire of human blood that he was commanded 
to slay his son, nor was he willing that he should| 
be taken away from him whom he had made his 
father, but to try the temper of his mind, whether 
he would be obedient to such acommand. Since, 
therefore, he now was satisfied as to that his 
ἌΡ ΜΝ and the surprising readiness he showed 
in this his piety, he was delighted in having be- 
stowed such blessings upon him; and that he 


&e. ay Chron. xxi. 22, &c.; and Antiq. Ὁ. vii. chap. xiii. 
sect. 4. 

* It seems, both here and in God’s parallel blessing to 
Jacob, ch. xix. sect. 1, that Josephus had yet no notjon of 
the hidden meaning of that most important and most emi- 
nent promise, ‘In thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed. Heo saith not of seeds, as of many, but as 
of one; and to thy seed, which is Christ.” Gal. iii.16. Nor 
is it any wonder, he being, I think, as yet, not a Christian. 
And had he been a Christian, yet sin was, to be sure, 
till the latter part of his life, no m an an Ebionite 
Christian, who, above all the apostles, rejected and de- 
epised St. Paal, it would be no great wonder if he did not 
follow his interpretation. In the mean time, we have, in 
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would not be wanting in all sort of concern about 
him, and in bestowing other children upon bim, 
and that his son should live to a very great age, 
that he should live a happy life, and bequeath a 
large principality to his children, who should be 
good and legitimate.” He foretold also, that his 
family should increase into many nations; and 
that those* patriarchs should leave behind them 
an everlasting name; that they should obtain the 
ossession of the land of Canaan, and be envied 
by all men. When God had said this, he pro- 
duced to them a ram, which did not appear be- 
fore, for the sacrifice. So Abraham and Isaac, . 
receiving each other unexpectedly, and having 
obtained the promises of such great blessings, 
embraced one another; and when they had sacri- 
ficed, they returned to Sarah, and lived happily 
together, God affording them his assistance in all 
things they desired. ; 


CHAP. XIV. 


Concerning Sarah, Abraham’s Wife, and how she 
ended her days. 


§ 1. Now Sarah died a little while after 
having lived one hundred and twenty-seven 
years. They buried her in Hebron; the Canaan 
ites. publicly allowing them. a burying-place: 
which piece of ground Abraham bought for four 
hundred shekels, of Ephron, an inhabitant of 
Hebron. And both Abraham and his descend 
ants built themselves sepulchres in that place. 


CHAP. XY. ° 


How the Nation of the Troglodytes were derived 
from Abraham by Keturah. 


§ 1. Aprawam, after this, married Keturah, 
by whom six sons were born to him, men of 
courage and of sagacious minds: Zambran, and 
Jazar, and Madan, and Madian, and Josabak, and 
Sous. Now the sons of Sous were, Sabathan, 
and Dadan. The sons of Dadan were, Latusim, 
and Assur, and Luom. The sons of Madian 
were, Ephas, and Ophren, and Anoch, and Ebi- 
das, and Eldas. Now for all these sons and grand 
sons Abraham contrived to settle them in colo- 
hies; and they took possession of Troglodytes, 
and the country of Arabia che Happy, as far as 
it reaches to the Red Sea. It is related of this 
Ophren, that he made war against Libya, and 
took it, and that his grandchildren, when they 
inhabited it, called it from his name Africa.- And 
indeed Alexander Polyhistor gives his attestation ~ 
to what I here say, who speaks thus: “ Cleode- 
mus the prophet, who was also called Maichus, 
who wrote a history of the Jews, in agreement 
with the history of Moses, their legislator, relates, 
that there were many sons born to Abraham by 
Keturah: nay, he names three of them, Apher. 
and Surim, and Japhran, That from Surim was 
the land of Assyria denominated; and that from 
the other two, Apher and Japhran, the country 
of Africa took its name, because these men 
were auxiliaries to Hercules, when he fought 
against Libya and Anteus; and that Hercules 
married Aphra’s daughter, and of her he begat 
a son, Didorus; and that Sophon was his son, 


effect, St. Paul’s exposition in the Testament of Reuben, 
sect. 6, in Authent, Rec. part i. p. 302, who charges his sons, 
“To worship the Seed of Judah, who should die for them 
in visible and invisible wars; and should be among them an 
eternal King.” Nor is that observation of a learned fo- 
reigner of my acquaintance to be despised, who takes no- 
tice that as seeds in the plural must signify posterity, so seed 
in the singular may signify either posterity or a single per- 
son; and that in this promise of all nations being happy in 
the seed of Abraham, or Isaac, or Jacob, &c. it is always 
used in the singular.—To which I shall add, that it is 
sometimes, as it were, paraphrased by the son of Abraham, 
the son of David &c. which is capable of no such ambi 

guity. 
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from whom that barbarous people called Sopha- 
cians were denominated.” 


CHAP. XVI. 
How Isaac took Rebeka to Wife. 


§.1. Now when Abraham, the father of Isaac, had 
_resolved to take Rebeka, who was grand-daughter 
to his brother Nahor, for a wife to his son Isaac, 
who was then about forty years old, he sent the an- 
cientest of his servants to betroth her, afterbe had 
obliged him to give him the strongest assurances 
of his fidelity. Which assurances were given 
after the manner following: They put each 
other’s hands under each other’s thighs, then they 
called upon God as the witness of what was to 
be done. He also sent such presents to those 
that were there, as were in esteem, on account 
that they either rarely or never were seen in that 
country. This servant got thither not underacon- 
siderable time ; for it requires much time to pass 
through Mesopotamia, in which it is tedious tra- 
velling, both in winter forthe depth of the clay, 
and inssummer for want of water; and besides 
this, for the robberies there committed, which 
are not to be avoided by travellers but by caution 
beforehand. However, the servant came to Ha- 
ran. And when he was in the suburbs, he met a 
considerable number of maidens going to the 
water; he therefore prayed to God, that Rebeka 
might be found among them, or her whom Abra- 
ham sent him as his seryant to espouse to his 
son, in ease his will were that this marriage 
should be consummated; and that she might be 
made known to him by this sign, that while others 
oe him water to drink, she might give it 

im. “ 

2. With this intention he went to the well, and 
desired the maidens to give him some water to 
drink; but while the others refused, on pretence 
that they wanted it all at home, and could spare 
none for him, one only of the company rebuked 
them for their. peevish behaviour towards the 

stranger; and said, What is there that you will 
ever communicate to any body, who have not so 
much as given the man some water? She then 
offered him water in an obliging manner. And 
now he began to hope that his grand affair would 
succeed: but desiring still to know the truth, he 
commended her for her generosity and good 
nature, that she did not scruple to afford a suf- 
᾿ς ficiency of water to those that wanted it, jer a 
it cost her some pains to draw it; and asked who 

were her parents, and wished them joy of such 

a daughter; and mayest thou be espoused, said 

he, to their satisfaction, into the family of an 

agreeable husband, and bring him legitimate 
children. Nor did she disdain to satisfy his in- 
quiries, but told him her family. They, says she, 
callme Rebeka; my father was Bethuel, but he 
is dead; and Laban is my brother, and, together 
with my mother, takes care of all our family af- 
fairs, and is the guardian of my virginity. When 
the servant heard this, he was very glad at what 
had happened, and at what was told him, as per- 
ceiving that God had thus κότος directed his 
journey; and producing his bracelets and some 
other ornaments, which it was esteemed decent 
for virgins to wear, he gave them to the damsel, 
by way of acknowledgment, and as a reward for 
her kindness in giving him water to drink; say- 
ing, it was but just that she should have them, 
because she was so much more obliging than any 
of the rest. “She desired also that he would 
come and lodge with them, since the approach 
of the night gave him not time to proceed farther. 

And producing his precious ornaments for women, 

he said, he desired to trust them to none more 


* The birth of Jacoband Esau is here said to be after 
Abraham’s death; it should have been after Sarah’s 
death. The order of the narration in Genesis, not always 
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safely than té such as she had showed herself to 
be; and that he believed he might guess at the 
humanity of her mother and brother, that they 
would not be displeased, from the virtue he found 
in her, for he would not be burdensome, but 
would pay the hire for his entertainment, and 
spend his own money. ΤῸ which she replied, 
that he guessed right as to the humanity of her 
parents; but complained, that he should think 
them so eb ania pe as to take money ; for that 
W® should have all on free cost. But she said, 
she. would first inform her brother Laban, and, 
if he gave her leave, she would conduct him in. 
3. As soonthen as this was over, she introduced 
the stranger; and for the camels, the servants of 
Laban brought them in, and took care of them, 
and he was himself brought in to supper by La- 
ban. And after veneer ἠδ says to him, and to 
the mother of the damsel, addressing himself to 
her, “ Abraham is the son of Terah, and a kins 
man of yours, for Nahor, the grandfather of these 
children, was the brother of Abraham, by both 
father and mother; upon which account he hath 
sent me to you, being desirous to take this damsel 
for his sonto wife. He is his legitimate son; and 
is brought up as his only heir. Ηδ could indeed 
have had the most happy of ail the women in 
that country for him, but he would not have his 
son marry any of them; but out of regard to his 
own relations he desired him to match here, 
whose affection and inclination I would not have 
you despise; for it was by the good pleasure of 
God, that other accidents fell out in my journey, 
and that thereby I lighted upon your daughter, 
and your house; for when I was near to the οἷ 
I saw a great many maidens coming to a well, 
and I prayed that I might meet with this damsel, 
which has come to pass accordingly. Do you 
therefore confirm that marriage; whose espousals 
have been already made by a divine appearance, 
and show the respect you have for Abraham, who 
hath sent me with so much solicitude, in givin 
our consent to the marriage of this damsel.’ 
Jpon this they understood it to be the will of 
God, and greatly approved of the offer, and sent 
their daughter, as was desired. Accordingly 
Isaac married her, the inheritance being now 
come to him; for the children by Keturah were 
gone to their own remote habitations. 


CHAP XVII. 
Concerning the Death of Abraham. 


§ 1. A xirrLe while after this Abraham died. 
He was a man of incomparable virtue, and ho- 
noured by God in a manner agreeable to his piety 
towards him. The whole time of his life was 
one hundred seventy and five years; and he was 
buried in Hebron, with his wife Sarah, by their 
sons Isaac and Ismael. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


the Sons of Isaac, Esaw and Jacob. 
their Nativity and Education. 


§ 1. Now Isaaec’s wife proved with child, after 
the death of Abraham ;* and when her belly was 

eatly burdened, Isaac was very anxious, and 
inquired of God, who answered, That Rebeka 
should bear twins; and that two nations should 
take the names of those sons; and that he who 
appeared the second should excel the elder. 
Accordingly she, in a little time, as God had fore- 
told, bare twins; the elder of whom, from his 
head to his feet, was very rough and hairy; but 
the younger took hold of his heel as they were 
in the birth. Now the father loved the elder, 
who was called Esau, a name agreeable to his 


Concernin 


exactly according to the order of time, seems to have led 
Josephus into it, as Dr. Bernard observes here. : 
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roughness, for the Hebrews call such a hairy 
roughness (Esau, or) Seir;* but Jacob, the young- 
er, was best beloved by his mother. 

2. When there was a famine in the land, Isaac 
resolved to go into Egypt, the land there being 
good; but he went to Gerar, as God commanded 
him. Here Abimelech the king received him, 
because Abraham had formerly lived with him, 
and had been his friend. And as in the begin- 
ning he treated him exceeding kindly, so he 
was hindered from continuing in the same dispe 
sition to the end, oy his envy at him; for when 
he saw that God was with Isaac, and took such 
deed care of him, he drove him away from him. 

ut Isaac, when he saw how envy had changed 
the temper of Abimelech, retired to a place called 
The Valley, not far from Gerar; and as he was 
digging a well, the shepherds fell upon him, and 
began to fight, in order to hinder the work, and 
because he did not desire to contend, the shep- 
herds seemed to get the better of him, so he still 
retired, and dug another well; and when certain 
other shepherds of Abimelech’s began to offer 
him violence, he left that also, and still retired, 


‘thus purchasing security to himself by a rational 


and prudent conduct. At length the king gave 
him ὍΣ to dig a well without disturbance. He 
named this well Rehoboth, which denotes a large 
space; but of the former wells, one was called 

scon, which denotes strife, the other Sttenna, 
which name signifies enmity. 

3. It was now that Isaac’s affairs increased, 
and his power was in a flourishing condition; 
and this from his great riches. But Abimelech 
thinking Isaac throve in io hippuey to him, while 
their living together made them suspicious of 
each other, and Isaac’s retiring showing a secret 
enmity also, he was afraid that his former friend- 
ship with Isaac did not secure him, if Isaac 
should endeavour to revenge the injuries he had 
formerly offered him; he therefore renewed. his 
friendship with him, and brought with him Phi- 
loc, one of his generals. And when he had ob- 
tained every thing he désired, by reason of 
Isaac’s good nature, who preferred the earlier 
friendship Abimelech had showed to himself and 
his father to his later wrath against him, he 
returned home, 

4. Now when Esau, one of the sons of Isaac, 
whom the father principally loved, was now come 
to the age of forty years, he married Adah, the 
daughter of Helon, and Aholibamah, the daughter 
of Esebeon; which Helon and Esebeon were 
great lords among the Canaanites, thereby taking 
upon himself the authority, and pretending to 
have dominion over his own marriages, without 
so much as asking the advice of his father; for 
had Isaac been the arbitrator, he had not given 
him leave to marry thus, for he was not pleased 
with contracting any alliance with the people of 
that country ; but not caring to be uneasy to his 


* Yor Seir in Josephus, the coherence requires that we 
read Esau or Seir, which signify the same thing. 

1 This supper of savoury meat, as we call it, Gen. xxvii. 
4, to be caught by hunting, was intended plainly for a fes- 
tival or a sacrifice, and upon the prayers that were fre- 
quent at sacrifices, Isanc expected, as was then usual in such 
eminent, cases, that a divine impulse would come upon 
him, in order to the solemn blessing of his son there pre- 
sent, and his foretelling his future behaviour and fortune. 
Whence it must be, that when Isaac had unwittingly 
blessed Jacob, and was afterward made sensible of his 
mistake, yet did he not ‘attempt to alter it, how earnestly 
soever his affection for Esau might incline him to wish it 
might be altered, because he knew that this blessing came 
not from himself but from God, and that an alteration was 
out of his power. A second afllatus then came upon him, 
and enabled him to foretel. Esau’s future behaviour and 
fortune also. , 

1 Whether Jacob or his mother Rebeka were most 
blameable m this imposition upon Isaac in his old age, T 
cannot determine. However, the blessing being delivered 
as a prediction of future events, by a divine impulse, and 
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son, by commanding him to put away these 
wives, he resolved to be silent. 

5. But when he was old, and could not see at 
all, he called Esau to him, and told him, that be- 
sides blindness, and the disorder of his eyes, his 
very old age hindered him from his worship of 
God [by sacrifice ;] he bid him therefore to go 
out a hunting, and when he had caught as much 
venison as he could, to prepare him a supper,t 
that after this he might make supplication to 
God, to be to him a supporter and an assister 
during. the whole time of his life; saying, that 
it was uncertain When he should die, and that he 
was desirous, by prayers for him, to procure 
beforehand God to be merciful to him. 

6. Accordingly Esau went out a hunting. But 
Rebekat thinking it proper to have the supplica- 
tion made for obtaining the favour of God to Ja- 
cob, and that without the consent of Isaac, bid 
him kill kids of the goats, and prepare a supper. 
Ss Jacob obeyed his mother, according to all her 
instructions. Now when the supper was got 
ready, he took a goat’s skin, and put it about his 
arm, that by reason of its hairy roughness he 
might, by his father, be believed to be Esau; for 
they being twins, and in all things else alike, 
differed only in this thing. This was done out 
of his fear, that before his father had made his 
supplications, he should be caught in his evil 
practice, and lesthe should, on the contrary, pro- 
voke his father to curse him. So he brought in 
the supper to his father. Isaae perceiving by 


|the peculiarity of his voice who he was, called 


his son to him, who gave him his hand, which 
was covered with the goat’s skin, When Isaac 
felt that, he said, “Thy voice is like ‘the voice 
of Jacob, yet because of the thickness of thy 
hair, thou seemest to be Esau.” So suspectin 
no deceit, he ate the supper, and betook himself 
to his prayers and intercessions with God ; and 
said, “Ὁ Lord of all ages, and Creator of all sub- 
stance; for it was thou that didst propose to my 
father great plenty of good things, and hast 
vouchsafed to bestow on me what I have; and 
hast promised to my posterity to be their kind 
supporter, and to bestow on them still greater 
blessings; do thou therefore confirm these thy 
promises, and do not overlook me because of m 
present weak condition, on account of which 
most earnestly pray to thee. Be gracious to 
this my son; and preserve him and keep him 
from every thing that is evil. Give him a happy 
life, and the possession of as many good things 
as thy power is able to bestow. Make him terri- 
ble to his enemies, and honourable and beloved 
among his friends.” 

7. Thus did Isaae pray to God, thinking his 
prayers had been made for Esau. He had but 
just finished them, when Esau came in from 

unting. And when Isaac perceived his mis- 
take, he-was silent; but Esau required that he 


foretelling things to befall to the posterity of Jacob and 
Esau, in future ages, was for certain providential; and 
according to.what Rebeka knew to be the purpose ot 
God, when he answered her inquiry, “before the chil- 
dren were born,” Gen. xxv. 23, “that one people should 
be stronger than the other people; and that the elder 
Esau, should serve the younger, Jacob.” Whether Isaae 
knew or remembered this old oracle, delivered in our 
copies only to Rebeka; or whether, if he knew and re 
membered it, he did not endeavour to alter the Divine 
determination, out of his fondness for his elder and worse 
son Iisau, to the damage of his younger and better son 
Jacob; as Josephus elsewhere supposes, Antiq. b. ii. chap 
vii. sect. 3, I cannot certainly say. If so, this might tempt 
Rebeka to contrive, and Jacob to put this imposition upon 
him. However, Josephus says here, that it was Isaac, and 
not Rebeka, who inquired of God at first, and received 
the forementioned oracle, sect. 1, which, if it he the true 
reading, renders Isaac’s procedure more inexcusable. Nor 
was it probably any thing else that so much encouraged 
Esau formerly to marry two Canaanitish wives, without 
his parents’ consent, as Isaac’s unhappy fondness for him. 


- like the Canaanites, so that he disapproved of 


neyed through 


~ 


might be made partaker of the like blessing 
from his father that his brother had partook of; 
but his father refused it, because ail his prayers 
had been spent upon Jacob: so Esau lamented 
the mistake. However, his father, being grieved 
at his weeping, said, That “he should excel in 
hunting, and strength of body; in arms, and all 
such sorts of work; and should obtain glory for 
ever on those accounts, he and his posterity after 
him; but still should serve his brother.” 

8. Now the mother delivered Jacob, when he 
was afraid that his brother would inflict some 
punishment upon him, because of the mistake 
about the prayers of Isaac; for she persuaded 
her husband to take a wife for Jacob out of Me- 
sopotamia, of herown kindred. Esau having mar- 
ried already Basemmath, the daughter of Ismael, 
without his father’s consent, for Isaac did not 


Esau’s former marriages, which made him tuke 
Basemmath to wife, in order to please him; and 
indeed he had a great affection for her. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Concerning Jacob’s Flight into Mesopotamia, by 
Reason of the Fear he was in of his Brother. 


§ 1. Now Jacob was sent by his mother to Me- 
sopotamia in order to ma her brother La- 
ban’s daughter, (which marriage was permitted 
by Isaac on account of his obseqniousness to the 
desires of his wife;) and he accordingly jour- 
the land of Canaan; and because 
he hated the people of that country, he would 
not lodge with any of them, but took up his lodg- 
ing in the open air, and laid his head on a heap 
of stones that he had gathered together. At 
which time he saw in his sleep such a vision 

tanding by him: he seemed to see a ladder that 
reached from the earth unto heaven, and persons 
descending down the ladder, that seemed more 
excellent than human; and at last God himself 
stood above it, and was plainly visible to him, 
=o by his name, spake to him these 
words: 


2. «Ὁ Jacob, it is not fit for thee, who art the || 


son of a good father, and grandson of one who 
had obtained a great reputation for his emi- 


_nent virtue, to be dejected at thy present cireum- 


stances, but to hope for better times, for thou 
shalt have great abundance of all ἢ ραν things, by 
my assistance: for I brought Abr 

of Mesopotamia, when he was driven away by 
his kinsmen; and I made thy father a happy man; 
nor will I bestow a less degree of happiness on 
thyself. Be of good courage, therefore, and nn- 
der my conduct proceed on this thy journey, for 
the marriage thou goest so zealously about shall 
be consummated. And thou shalt have children 
of good characters, but their multitude shall be 
innumerable; and they shall leave what they 
have toa still more numerous posterity, to whom, 
and to whose posterity, I give the dominion of 
all the land, and their posterity shall fill the en- 
tire earth and sea, so far as the sun beholds them; 
but do not thou fear any danger, nor be afraid of 
the many labours thou must undergo, for by my 
providence will direct thee what thou art to do 
in the time present, and still much more in the 
time to come.” 

3. Such were the predictions which God made 
to Jacob. Whereupon he became very joyful at 
what he had seen and heard, and he poured oil 
on the stones, because on them the prediction of 
such great benefits was made. He also vowed 
a vow that he would offer sacrifices ep them, 
if he lived and returned safe; and if he came 
ον ὅκα in such αἱ condition, he would give the tithe 
of what he had gotten to God. He also judged 
the Pgs tobe honourable, and gave it the name 
of Bethel, which, in the Greek, is interpreted, 
The house of God 
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4. So he proceeded on his journey to Mesopo- 
tamia, and at length came to Haran; and meeting 
with shepherds in the suburbs, with boys grown 
up, and maidens sitting about a certain well, he 
stayed with them, as wanting water to drink; and 
beginning to discourse with them, he asked them 
whether they knew such a one as Laban? and 
whether he was still alive? Now they said 
they knew him, for he was not so inconsiderable 
a person as to be unknown to any of them; and 
that his daughter fed her father’s flock together 
with them; and that indeed they wondered that 
she was not yet come: for by her means thou 
mightest learn more exactly whatever thou desi- 
rest to know about thatfamily. While they were 
sayingthis the damsel came, and the other shep- 
herds that came down along with her. Then 
they showed her Jacob, and told her that he was 
astranger, who came to inquire about her father’s 
affairs. Butshe, as pleased, after the custom of 
children, with Jacob’s coming, asked him who he 
was ? and whence he came to them? and what 
it was he lacked that he came thither? She also 
wished it might be in their power to supply the 
watts he came about. 

5. But Jacob was quite overcome, not so much 
by their kindred,nor by that affection which might 
arise thence, as by his love to the damsel, and his 
surprise at her beauty, which was so flourishing 
as few of the women of that age could vie with. 
He said then, “There is a relation between thee 
and me, elder than either thy,or my birth, if thou 
be the daughter of Laban; for Abraham was the 
| son of Terah, as well as Haran and Nahor. Of 


ther was the son. Isaac my father was the son 
of Abraham and of Sarah, who was the daughter 
of Haran. But there is a nearer and later ce- 
ment of mutual kindred which we bear to one 
another, for my mother Rebeka was sister to La- 
ban thy father, both by the same father and mo- 
ther; I therefore and thou are cousin germans. 
And I am now come to salute you, and to renew 
that affinity which is proper betweenus.” Upon 
this the damsel, at the mention of Rebeka, as 
usually happens to young persons, wept, and that 
out of the kindness she had for her father, and em- 
braced Jacob, she having learned an account of 
Rebeka from her father, and knew that her pa- 
jrents loved to hear her named; and when she 
had saluted him, she said, that “He brought the 
most desirable and greatest pleasure to her fa- 
| ther, with all their family, who was always men- 
tioning his mother, and always thinking of her, 
and her alone ; and that this will make thee equal 
in his eyes to any advantageous circumstances 


| and follow her while she conducted him to him, 
| and not to deprive him of such a pleasure by stay- 
ing any longer away from him. 

6. When she had said thus, she brought him to 
Laban and being owned by his uncle, he was 
secure himself as being among his friends; and 
he brought a great deal of pleasure to them by 
his unexpected coming. But alittle while after- 
ward Laban told him, that he could not express 
in words the joy he had at his coming; but still 
he inquired of him the occasion of his coming, 
and why he left his aged father and mother, when 
they wanted to be taken care of by him: and 
that he would afford him all the assistance he 
wanted. Then Jacob gave him an account of the 
whole occasion of his journey, and told him, 
“ That Isaac had two sons that were twins, him- 
self and Esau; who, because he failed of his 
father’s prayers, which by his mother’s wisdom 
were put up for him, sought to kill him, as depri- 
ved of the kingdom* which was to be given him 


* By this “deprivation of the kingdom that was to be 
given Esau of God,” as the firstborn, it appears that Jose 
phus-thought, that a “kingdom to be derived fromGod,” 


ast 


the last of whom, Nahor, Bethuel thy grandfa- © 


| whatsoever.” Then she bid him go to her father, , 


s 
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of God, and of the blessings for which their fa- 
ther prayed: and that this was the occasion of 
his commg hither, as his mother had commanded 
him to do; for we are all (says he) brethren one 
to another; but our mother esteems an alliance 
with your family more than she does one with the 
families of the country; so 1 look upon yourself 
and God to bé the supporters of my travels, and 
think myself safe in my present circumstances.” 

7. Now Laban promised to treat him with 
great humanity, both on account of his ances- 
tors, and particularly for the sake of his mother, 
towards ie 2 said, he would show his kind- 
ness, even though she were absent, by taking 
care of him; for he assured him he would make 
him the head shepherd of his flock, and gave him 
authority sufficient for that purpose; and when he 
should have a mind to return to his parents, he 
would send him back with presents, and this in 
as honourable ἃ manner as the nearness of their 
relation should require. This Jacob heard glad- 
ly; and said he would willingly, and with plea- 
sure, undergo any sort of pains while he tarried 
with him, but desired Rachel to wife, as the re- 
ward of those pains, who was not only on other 
accounts esteemed by him, but also because she 
was the means of his coming to’him; for he said 
he was forced by the love of the damsel to make 
this proposal. Laban was well pleaséd with this 
agreement, and consented to give the damsel to 
him, as nét desirous to meet with any better son- 
m-law; and said he would do this, if he would 
‘stay with him some time, for he was not willing 
to send his daughter to be among the Canaanites, 
for he repented of the alliance he had made al- 
ready by marrying his sister there. And when 
Jacob had given his consent to this, he agreed to 
stay seven/years; for so many years he had re- 
solved to serve his father-in-law, that having 

iven a puecunen of his virtue, it might be better 

nown what sort of a man he was. And Jacob, 
accepting of his terms, after the time was over, 
he made the wedding feast; and when it was 
night, without Jacob’s perceiving it, he put his 
other daughter into bed to kim, who was both 
elder than Rachel, and of no comely couute- 
nance. Jacob lay with her that night, as being 
both in drink and in the dark. However, when 
it was day, he knew what had been done to him; 
and he reproached Laban for his unfair proceed- 
ing with him; who asked pardon for that neces- 
sity which forced him to do what he did; for he 
did not give him Lea out of any ill design, but as 
overcome by another greater necessity; that not- 
withstanding this, nothing should hinder him 
from marrying Rachel; but {hat when he had 
served another seven years, he would give him 
her whom he loved. Jacob submitted to this 
condition, for his love to the damsel did not per- 
mit him to do otherwise; and when another se- 
ven years were gone, he took Rachel to wife. 

8. Now each of these had handmaids, by their 
father’s donation. Zilpha was handmaid to Lea, 
and Bilha to Rachel, by no.aneans slaves,* but 
however subject to their mistresses.. Now Lea 
was sorely troubled at her husband’s love to her 
sister, and she expected she should be better es- 


was due to him whom Isaac should bless as his firstborn, 
which I take to be that kingdom which was expected un- 
der the Messiah, who therefore was to be born of his pos- 
terity whom Isaue should so bless. Jacob: therefore, by 
obtaining this blessing of the firstborn, became the ge- 
nuine heir of that kingdom, in opposition to Esau. 

* Here we have the difference between slaves for life 
and servants, such as we ΠΟῪ hire for a time agreed upon 
on both sides, and dismiss again after the time contracted 
for is over, which are no slaves, but free men and free 
women. Accordingly, when the Apostolical Constitutions 
forbid a clergymen to marry perpetual servants or slaves, 
B. vi. ch. xvii. it is meant only of the former sorts, as we 
learn elsewhere from the same Constitutions, ch. xlvii. 
can. Ixxxiij. But concerning these twelve sons of Jacob ; 
sho reasous of their several names, and the times of their 
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teemed if she bare him children. So she en- 
treated God perpetually; and when she had 


borne a son, and her husband was on that account. 


better reconciled to her, she named her son Reu- 
bel, because God had mercy upon her in giving 
her a son, for that is the signification of this 
name. After some time she bare three moe 
sons; Simeon, which name signifies that God had 
hearkened to her prayer. Then she bare Levi, 
the confirmer of their friendship. After him was 
born Judah, which denotes thanksgiving. But 
Rachel, fearing lest the fruitfulness of her sister 
should make herself enjoy a lesser share of Ja- 
cob’s affections, put to bed to him her handmaid 
Bilha, by whom Jacob had Dan. One may inter- 
pret that name into the Greek tongue, ὦ divine 
judgment. And after him Nepthalim, as it were 
unconquerable in stratagem, since Rachel tried to 
conquer the fruitfulness of her sister by this s¢ra- 
tagem. Accordingly Lea took the same method, 
and under a counter-stratagem to that of her sis- 
ter’s; for she put to bed to him her own hand- 
maid. Jacob therefore had by Zilpha a son, 
whose name was Gad, which may be interpreted 
fortune; and after him Asher, which may be 
called a happy man, because he added glory to 
Lea. Now Reubel, the eldest son of Lea, brought 
apples.of mandrakest to his mother. “When Ra- 
chel saw them, she desired that she would give 
her the apples, for she longed to eat them, but 
when she refused, and bid her be content that 
she had deprived her of the benevolence she 
ought to have had from her husband; Rachel, in 
order to mitigate her sister’s anger, said, she 
would yield her husband to her; and he should 
lie with her that evening. She accepted of the_ 
favour, and Jacob slept with Lea by the favour 
of Rachel. She bare then these sons, Issachar, 
denoting one born by hire; and Zabulon, one 
born as a pledge of benevolence towards her; 
and a daughter Dina. After some time Rachel 
had a son, named Joseph, which ‘signified there 
should be another added to him, 

9. Now Jacob fed the flocks of Laban his fa 
ther-in-law all this time, being twenty years, 
after which he desired leave of his father-in-law 
to take his wives and go home; but. when his 
father-in-law would not give him leave, he con- 
trived to do it secretly. He made trial therefore 
of the disposition of his wives what they thought 
of this journey. When they appeared glad and 
approved of it, Rachel took along with her the 
images of the gods, which, according to their 
laws, they used to worship in their own country, 
and ran away together with her sister. The 
children also of them both, and the handmaids, 
and what possessions they had, went along with 
them. Jacob also drove away half the cattle, 
without letting Laban know of it beforehand. 
But the reason why Rachel took the images of 
the gods, although Jacob had taught her to de- 
spise such worship of those gods, was this, that 
in case they were pursued, and taken by her 
father, she might have recourse to these images, 
in order to obtain his pardon. 

10. But Laban, after one day’s time, being ac- 


quainted with Jacob’s and his daughters’ depart-~ 


several births in the intervals here assigned ; their several 
excellent characters; their several faults and repentance; 
the several accidents of their lives, with their several pro- 
phecies at their deaths, see the testaments of these twelve 
patriarchs, still preserved at large in the Autkent. Rec. 
part i. p. 294443. 

t I formerly explained these mandrakes,.as we with the 
Septuagint and Josephus render the Hebrew word Du- 
dam, of the Syrian Mazz, with Ludo)phus, Authent. Rec. 
part. i. p. 420. But have since seen such a very probable 
account in MS. of my learned friend Mr. Samuel Barker’s 
of what we still call mandrakes, and their description by 
the ancient naturalists and physicians, as inclines me ta 
think piste here mentioned were really mandrakes, and 
no other. 


ure, was much troubled, and pursued after them, 
leading a band of men with him; and on the 
seventh day overtook them, and found them rest- 
ing on a certain hill; and then, indeed, he did 
not meddle with them, for it was eventide; but 
God stood by him im a dream, and warned him 
to receive his son-in-law and his daughters in a 
peaceable manner; and not to venture upon any 
thing rashly, or in wrath to them, but to make a 
Jeague with Jacob. And he told him, that if he 
despised their small number, and attacked them 
in a hostile manner, he would himself assist 
them. When Laban had been thus forewarned 
by God, he called Jacob to him the next day, in 
order to treat with him, and showed him what 
dream he had; in dependence whereon he came 
confidently to him, and began to accuse him, al- 
leging that he had entertained him when he was 
poor and in want of all things, and had given him 
του of all things which he had: “For,” said 
_ he, “I have joined my daughters to thee in mar- 
riage, and supposed that thy kindness to me 
would be greater than before; but thou hast had 
no regard to either thy own mother’s relation to 
me, nor to the affinity now newly contracted be- 
tween us; nor to those wives whom thou hast 
married; nor to those children, of whom I am 
the grandfather. Thou hast treated me as an 
enemy, by driving away my cattle; and by Sa 


suading si daughters to run away from their 
father; and by a apt home those sacred pa- 
ternal images whic 


were worshipped by my 
forefathers, and have been honoured with the 
like worship which they paid them, by myself. 
In short, thou hast done this whilst thou wert 
my kinsman, and my sister’s son, and the hus- 
band of my daughters, and was hospitably treated 
by me, and didst eat at my table.” When Laban 
had said this, Jacob made his defence: “That 
he was not the only person in whom God had 
implanted the love of his native country, but 
that he had made it natural to all men; and that 
therefore it was but reasonable that, after so 
long a time, he should go back to it. But as to 
the prey, of whose driving away thou accusest 
me, if any other person were the arbitrator, 
thou wouldst be found in the wrong; for instead 
of those thanks I ought to have had from thee, 
for both keeping thy cattle, and increasing them, 
how is it that thou art unjustly angry at me be- 
cause I have taken, and have with me, a small 
portion of them? But then, as to thy daughters, 
take notice, that it is not through any evil prac- 
tices of mine that they follow me in my return 
home, but from that just affection which wives 
naturally have to their husbands. They follow, 


therefore, not so properly myself as their own) 


children.” And thus far of his apology was made, 
in order to clear himself of having acted unjust- 
ly. To which he added his own complaint and 
accusation of Laban; saying, ‘‘ While I was thy 
sister’s son, and thou hadst given me thy daugh- 
ters in marriage, thou hast worn me out with thy 
harsh commands, and detained me twenty years 
under them. That indeed which was required 
in order to my marrying thy daughters, hard as 
it was, I own to have been tolerable; but as to 
those that were put upon me after those marri- 
ages, they were worse, and such indeed as an 
enemy would have avoided.” For certainly La- 
ban had used Jacob very ill; for when he saw 
that G as assisting to Jacob in all that he 
desired, he promised him, that of the young cat- 
tle which should be born, he should have some- 
times what was of a white colour, and sometimes 
what should be of a black colour; but when 
those that came to Jacob’s share proved nume- 
yous, he did not keep his faith with him; but 
said he would give them to him the next year, 
because of his envying him the multitude of his 
possessions. He promised him as before, be- 
cause he thought such an increase was not to be 
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expected; but when it appeared to be fact, he 
deceived him. ᾿ 
11. But then, as to the sacred images, he bid — 

him search for them; and when Laban accept- 
ed of the offer, Rachel being informed of it, put 
those images into that camel's saudi on which 
she rode, and sat upon it; and said, that her na- 
tural purgation hindered her rising up; so Laban 
left off searching any farther, not supposing that 


his daughter in such circumstances would ap- 

roach to those images. So he made a league with 

acob, and bound it by oaths, that he would not 
bear him any malice on account of what had hap- 
pened; and Jacob made the like league, and pro- 
mised to love Laban’s daughte And these 
leagues they confirmed with oat so, which 
they made upon certain mounta -whereon 
they erected a pillar, in the form of an altar- 


whence that hill is called Gilead; and from 
thence they call that land the land of Gilead at 
this day. Now when they had feasted after the 
making of the league, Laban returned home. 


CHAP. XX. τ 
Concerning the Meeting of Jacob and Esau. 


§ 1. Now as Jacob was proceeding on his 
journey to the landjof Canaan, angels appeared 
to him, and suggested to him good hope of his 
future condition; and that place he named The 
Camp of God. And being desirous of knowing 
what his brother’s intentions were to him, he seut 
messengers to give him an exact account of every 
thing, as being afraid, on account of the enmities 
between them. He charged those that were 
sent to say to Esau, that ‘Jacob had thought it 
wrong to live together with him while he was in 
anger against him, and so had gone out of the 
country; and that he now, thinking the length 
of time of his absence must have made up their 
differences, was returning, that he brought with 
him his wives and his childrea, with what posses- 
sions he had gotten; and delivered himself, with 
what was most dear to him, into his hands, ana 
should think it his greatest happiness to partake, 
together with his brother, of what God had~ 
bestowed.on him.” So these messengers told 
him this message. Upon which Esau was very 
glad, and met his brother with four hundred men. 
And Jacob, when he heard that he was coming 
to meet him with such a number of men, was 
greatly afraid; however, he committed his hope 
of deliverance to God; and considered how, in 
his present circumstances, he might preserve 
himself and those that were with him, and over- 
come his enemies if they attacked him injuriously. 
He therefore distributed his company into parts; 
some he sent before the rest, pte the others he 
ordered to come close behind, that so if the first 
were overpowered, when his brother attacked 
them, they might have those that followed as a 
refuge to fly unto. And when he had put his 
company into this order, he sent some of them 
to carry presents to his brother. ‘The presents 
were made up of cattle, and a great number of 
four-footed beasts, of many kinds, such as would 
be very acceptable to those that received them, 
on account of their rarity. Those who were 
sent went at certain intervals of space asunder, 
that by following thick one after another, they 
might appear to be more numerous, that Esau 
might remit of his anger, on account of these 
presents, if he were still in a passion. Instruc- 
tions were also given to those that were sent to 
speak gently to him. 

2. When Jacob had made these appointments 
all the day, and night came on, he moved on with 
his company; and as they were gone over ἃ 
certain river called Jabboc, hi acob was left behind; 
aud meeting with an angel, he wrestled with him, 
the angel beginning the struggle; but he pre- 
vailed over the angel, who used a voice and 


_ ites. 
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spake to him in words, exhorting him to be 
pleased with what had happened to him, and not 


to ga bia that his victory was a small one, θυ }} Hamor; and desired them to 


that he had overcome ὦ divine angel, and to 
esteem the victory as a sign of great blessings 
that should come to him; and that his offspring 
should never fail; and that no man should:be too 
hard for his power. He also commanded him to 
be called Jsrae/,* which in the Hebrew tongue 
pod one that struggled with the divine angel. 
These promises were made αἵ the prayer of 
Jacob; for when he perceived him to be the angel 
of God, he desired he would signify to him what 
should befall him hereafter. And when the angel 
had said what is before related, he disappeared ; 
but Jacob was pleased with these things, and 
named the place Phanuwel, which signifies, The 
face of God. Now when he felt pain by’ this 
struggling, upon his broad sinew, he abstained 
from eating that sinew himself a‘terward; and 
for his sake it is still not eaten by us. 

3. When Jacob understood that his brother 
was near, he ordered his wives to go before, each 
by herself, with the handmaids, that they might 

, See the actions of the men, as they were fighting, 
if Esau were so disposed. He then went up to 
his brother Esau, and bowed down to him, who 
had no evil design upon hing, but saluted him; 
and asked him about the company of the children 
and of the women; and desired, when he had 
understood all he wanted to know about them, 
that he would go along with him to their father; 
but Jacob pretending that the cattle were weary, 
Esau returned to Seir, for there was his place 
of habitation, he having named the place rough- 
ness, from his own hairy roughness. 

1/0, see CHAP. ΧΧΙ. 
Concerning the Violation of Dina’s Chastity. 
1. Herxrupon Jacob came to the: place, till 
this day called Z'ents, [Succoth] from whence he 
went to Shechem, which is a city of the Canaan- 
Now as the Shechemites were keeping a 
festival, Dina, who was the only daughter of 5 a- 


_ cob, went into the city ἴθ 566 the fin 


ery of the 
women of that sage al But when Shechem, 
the son of Hamor the king, saw her, he defiled 
her by violence; and being greatly in love with 
her, he desired of his father that he would pro- 
cure the damsel to him for a wife. To which de- 
sire he condescended, and came to Jacob, desir- 
ing him to give leave that his son Shechem might, 
according to law, marry Dina. But Jacob, not 
knowing how to deny the desire of one of such 


» great dignity, and not yet thinking it lawful to 


marry his daughter to a stranger, entreated him 
to give him leave to have a consultation about 
what he desired him to do. So the king went 
away, in hopes that Jacob would grant him this 


* Perhaps this may be the proper meaning of the word 
Israel by the present and the old Jerusalem analogy of 
the Hebrew tongue. In the meantime, it is certain that 
the Hellenists of the first century in Egypt and elsewhere 
interpreted Is-ra-el, to be a man secing God, as is evi- 
dent from the fragment forecited. 

¢ Of this slaughter of the Shechemites by Simeon and 
Levi, see Authont. Rec. part. i. p. 309, 418, 432—439. But 

_ why Josephus has omitted the circumcision of these She- 
chemites, as the occasion of their death; and of Jacob’s 
ee grief, as in the Testament of Levi, sect. 5, I cannot 
tell. 

} Since Benoni signifies the son of my sorrow, and Ben- 
jamin, the son of days, or one born in the father’s old age, 
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marriage. But Jacob informed his sons of the 
defilement oftheir sister, and of the address of 
ive their advice 
what they should do. Upon this, the greatest 
part said nothing, not knowing what advice to 
ae But Simeon and Levi, the brethren of the 

amsel, by the same mother, agreed between 
themselves upon the action following; it being 
now the time of a festival, when the Shechem- 
ites were employed in ease and feasting, they 
fell upon the watch, when they were asleep, and 
coming into the city, slew all the males ;f as also 
the king and his son with them; but spared the 
women. *And when they had done this without 
their father’s consent, they brought away their 
sister. 

2. Now while Jacob was astonished at the 
greatness of this act, and was severely blaming 
his sons for it, God stood by him, and bid him be 
of good courage; but to purify his tents, and to 
offer those sacrifices which he had vowed to offer 
when he went first into Mesopotamia, and saw 
his vision. As he was therefore purifying his 
followers, he lighted upon the gods of Laban, (for 
he did not before know they were stolen by Ra- 
chel,) and he hid them in the earth, under an oak 
in Shechem. And departing thence, he offered 
sacrifice at Bethel, the place where he saw his 
dream, when he went first into Mesopotamia. 

3. And when he was gone thence, and was come 


‘Over against Ephrata, he there buried Rachel, 


who died in childbed. She was the only one of 
Jacob’s kindred that bad not the honour of burial 
at Hebron. And when he had mourned for her a 
great while, he called the son that was born of 
her Benjamint, because of the sorrow the mother 
had with him. These are all the children of Ja- 
cob, twelve males, and one female. Of them 
eight were legitimate, viz. six of Lea, and two 
of Rachel, and four were of the handmaids, two 
of each; all whose names have been set down 


already. 
CHAP. XXII. 
How Isaac died, and was buried in Hebron. 


§ 1. From thence Jacob came to Hebron, a city - 
situate among the Canaanites; and there it was 
that Isaac lived; and so they lived together fora 
little while; for as to Rebeka, Jacob did not find 
her alive. Isaac also died not long after the 
coming of his son, and was buried by his sons, 
with his wife, in Hebron, where they had a mo- 
nument belonging to them from their forefathers. 
Now Isaac.was a man who was beloved of God, 
and was vouchsafed great instances of provi- 
dence by God, after Abraham his father, and 
lived to be exceeding old; for when he had lived 
virtuously one hundxed and eighty-five years, he 
then died. ᾿ 


Gen. xliv. 20, I suspect Josephus’s present copies to be 
here imperfect; and suppose, that in correspondence to 
other copies, he wrote, that Rachel called her son's name 
Benoni, but his father called him Benjamin, Gen. xxxy. 
18. As for Benjamin, as commonly explained, the son of 
the right hand, it makes no sense at all, and seems to be 
a gross modern error only. The Samaritan always writes 
this name truly Renjamim, which probably is here of the 
same signification, only with the Chaldee termination in, 
instead of im, in the Hebrew, as we pronounce Cherubin 
or Cherubim indifferently. Accordingly both the Testa- 
ment of Benjamin sect. 2, p. 401, and Philo de nominum 
mutatione, p. 1059, write the name Benjamin, but explain 
it not the son of his right hand, but the son of days, 
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BOOK II. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH 
OF ISAAC TO THE EXODUS OUT OF EGYPT. 


CHAP. I. 


How Esau and Jacob, the Sons of Isaac, divided 
their Habitation; and Esau possessed Idumea, 
and Jacob Canaan. 


§ 1. Arrer the death of Isaac, his sons divided 
their habitations respectively. Nor did they re- 
tain what they had before: but Esau departed 
from the city of Hebron, and left it to his bro- 
ther, and dwelt in Seir, and ruled over Idumea. 
He called the country by that name from him- 
self, for he was named Adem; which appellation 
he got on the following occasion: One day re- 
turning from the toil of hunting very hungry, (it 
was when be was a child in age,) he lighted on 
his brother when he was getting ready lentile- 
pottage for his dinner, which was of a very red 


colour ; on which account he the more earnestly || that his power should be in o 


longed for it, and desired him to give him some 
of it to eat. But he made advantage of his bro- 
ther’s hunger, and forced him to resign up to him 
his birthright, and he, being pimehed with fa- 
mine, resigned it up to him, under an oath. 
Whence it came, that on account of the redness 
of this pottage, he was, in way of jest, by his 
contemporaries called Adom, for the Hebrews 
call what is red 4dom; and this was the name 
given to this country; but the Greeks gave it a 
more agreeable pronunciation, and named it 
Idumea. 

2. He became the father of five sons; of whom 
Jaus, and Jalomas, and Coreus, were by one wife, 
whose name was Alibama; but of the rest, Ali- 
phaz was born to him by Ada, and Raguel by Ba- 
semath; and these were the sons of Esau. Ali- 
phaz had five legitimate sons, Theman, Omer, 
Saphus, Gotham, and Kanaz; for Amalek was 
not legitimate, but by a concubine, whose name 
was Thamna. These dwelt in that part of Idu- 
mea which was called Gebalitis, and that deno- 
minated from Amalek, Amalekitis ; for _Idumea 
was a large country, and did then preserve the 
name of the whole, while in its several parts it 
kept the ~ames of its peculiar inhabitants. 


CHAP. II. 


How Joseph, the youngest of Jacvb’s Sons, was 
envied by his Brethren, when certain Dreams 
had foreshowed his future Happiness. 


§ 1. Iv happened that Jacob came to so great 
happiness as rarely any other person had arrived 
at. He was richer than the rest of the inhabit- 
ants of that country; and was at once envied 
and admired for such virtuous sons; for they 
were deficient in nothing, but were of great 
souls, both for labouring with their hands and 
enduring of toil; and shrewd also in understand- 
i And God exercised such a providence over 
him, and such a care of his happiness, as to 
bring him the greatest blessings, even out of 
what appeared to be the most sorrowful condi- 
tion ; to make him the cause of our fore- 
fathers departure out of Egypt, him and his 
pomenity. The occasion was this: When Jacob 

ad this son Joseph born to him by Rachel, his 
father loved him above the rest of his sons, both 
because of the beauty of his body and the vir- 
tues of his mind, for he excelled the rest in pru- 
dence. This affection of his father excited the 
envy and the hatred of his brethren; as did also 
his dreams which he saw, and related to his fa- 
ther and to them, which foretold his future hap- 


piness, it being usual with mankind to envy their 
very nearest relations such their prosperity. 
Now the visions which Joseph saw in his sleep 
were these: 

2. When they were in the middle of harvest, 
and Joseph was sent by his father with his bre- 
thren to gather the fruits of the earth, he saw a 
vision in a dream, but greatly exceeding the ac- 
custom wa gag that come when we are 
asleep; which, when he was got up, he told his 
brethren, that they might judge what it portend- 
ed. He said, “Tie saw the ast night that his 
wheat sheaf stood still in the place where he set 
it, but that their sheaves ran to bow down to it, 
as servants bow down to their masters.” But as 
| soon as they perceived the vision foretold that 
|he should obtain power and great wealth, and’ 

osition to. them, 
they gave no interpretation of it to Joseph, as if 


the dream were not by them understood: but 
they prayed that no part of what they suspected 
to be its meaning might come to pass; and th 
bare a still greater hatred to him on that account. 
3. But God, in opposition to their envy, sent a 
second vision to Joseph, which was much more 
wonderful than the former; for it seemed to him 
that the sun took with him the moon, and the 
rest of the stars, and came down to the earth, 
and bowed down to him. He tole ee sion to 
his father, and that, as suspecting nothing of ill- 
will from his brethren, when they were there 
also, and desired him to interpret what it should 
signify. Now Jacob was pleased with the dream; 
for, considering the prediction in his mind, and 
shrewdly and wisely guessing at its meaning, he 
rejoiced at the great things thereby Replied: 
because it declared the future happiness of his 
son; and that, by the blessing of Bod, the time 
should come when he should be honoured, and 
thought worthy of worship by his parents and 
brethren, as guessing that the moon and sun 
were like his mother and father; the former as 


things, and the latter, he that gave form and 
other powers to them; and that the stars were 
like his brethren, since they were eleven in 


power from the sun and moon. 

4. And thus did Jacob make a judgment of 
this vision, and that a shrewd one also. But 
these interpretations caused very great grief to 
Joseph’s brethren; and they were affected to 
him hereupon as if he were a certain stranger, 
that was to have those good things which were 
— by the dreams, and not as one that was 
a brother, with whom it was probable they 
should be joint partakers; and as they had been 
a bee in the same parentage, so should they 

e of the same happiness. They also resolved 
to kill the lad; and having fully ratified that in- 
tention of theirs, as soon as their collection of 
the fruits was over, they went to Shechem, which 
is ἃ country good for feeding of cattle, and for 
pasturage; there they fed their flocks, without 
acquainting their father with their removal thi- 
ther: whereupon he had melancholy suspicions 
about them, as being ignorant of his sons’ con- 
dition, and receiving no messenger from the 
flocks that could inform him o true state 
they were in; so because he great fear 


Pe Δ 


about them, he sent Joseph to the flocks, to learn 
the circumstances his brethren were in, and to 
bring him word how they did. 


she that gave increase and nourishment to all — 


number, as. were the stars that receive their 
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CHAP. IU. 
How Joseph was thus sold by his Brethren into 
Egypt, by Reason of their Hatred to him; and 
how he there grew famous and illustrious, and 
had lis Brethren under lis Power. 


§ 1. Now these brethren rejoiced as soon as 
they saw their brother coming to them, not in- 
deed as at the presence of ἃ near relation, or as 
at the presence of one sent by their father, but 
as at the presence of an enemy, and one that 

vy Divine Providence was delivered into their 
hands; and they already resolved to kill him, 
and not let slip the opportunity that lay before 
them. But when Reubel, the eldest of them, saw 
them thus disposed, and that they had agreed. 
together to execute their A oa he tried to 
restrain them, showing them the heinous enter- 
prise they were going about, and the horrid na- 
ture of it; that this action would mages wicked 
m the sight of God, and impious before men, 
even though they should kill one not related to 
them, but much more flagitious and detestable 
to appear to have slain their own brother; by 
which act the father must be treated unjustly in 
© the son’s slaughter, and the mother* also be in 
perplexity while she laments that her son is 
taken away from her, and this not in a natural 
way neither. So he entreated them to have a 
regard to their own consciences, and wisely to, 
consider what mischief would betide them upon 
the death of so good a child, and their youngest 
brother; that they would also fear God, who was 
already both a spectator and a witness of the 
designs they had against their brother; that he 
would love them if they abstained from this act, 
and yielded to repentance and amendment; but 
in case they proceeded to do the fact, all sorts of 
punishments would overtake them from God for 
this murder of their brother, since they polluted 
his providence, which was every where present, 
and which did not overlook what was done, either 
in deserts or in cities; for wheresoever a man is, 
there ought he to suppose that God is also. He 
told them farther, that their consciences would 
be their enemies, if they attempted to go through 
so wicked an enterprise, which they can never 
avoid, whether it be a good conscience, or whe- 
ther it be such a one as they will have within 
them when once they have killed their brother. 
He also added this besides to what he had be- 
fore said, that it was not a righteous thing to kill 
a brother, though he had injured them; that it is 
a good thing to forget the actions of such near 
friends, even in things wherein they might seem 
to have offended; but that they were going to 
kill Joseph, who had been guilty of nothing that 
was ill towards them, in whose case the infirmity 
of his small age should rather procure him mer- 
ey and move them to unite together in the care 
of his preservation. 'That the cause of killing 
him made the act itself much worse, while they 
determined to take him off out of euvy at his 
future prosperity; an equal share of.which they 
would naturally partake while he enjoyed it, 
since they were to him not strangers, but the 
nearest relations, for they might reckon upon 
what God bestowed upon Joseph as their own; 
and that it was fit for them to believe that the 
anger of God would for this cause be more se- 
vere upon them, if they slew him who was judged 
by God to be worthy of that prosperity which 
was to be hoped for; ‘and while, by murdering 
him, they made it impossible for God to bestow 
it upon him." 
2. Reubel said these, and many other things, 


a 


* We may here observe, that in correspondence to 
Joseph’s second dream, which implied that his mother, 
who was then alive, as well as his father, should come and 
bow down to him, Josephus represents her here as still 
alive after she was dead, for the decorum of the dream 
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and used entreaties to them, and thereby endea- 
voured to divert them from the murder of their 
brother. But when he saw that his discourse 
had not mollified them at all, and that they made 
haste to do the fact, he advised them to alleviate 
the wickedness they-were going about in the 
manner of taking Joseph off; for as he had ex- 
horted them first, when they were going to re- 
venge themselves, to be dissuaded from doing it~ 
so, since the sentence for killing their brother 
had prevailed, he said that they would not how- 
ever be so grossly guilty, if they would be per- 
suaded to follow his present advice, which would 
include what they were so eager about, but was 
not so very bad, but in the distress they were in, 
of a lighter nature. He begged of them there 
fore not to kill their brother with their own hands, 
but to cast him into the pit that was hard by, and 
sotolethimdie: by which they would gain somuch 
that they would not defile their own hands with 
his blood. To this the young men readily agreed 
so Reubel took the lad, and tied him with a cord, 
and let him down gehtly into the pit,’ for it had 
no water at all in it; who, when he had done this, 
went his way to seek for-such pasturage as was 
fit for feeding their flocks. 

3. But Judas, being one of Jacob’s sons also, 
seeing some Arabians, of the posterity of Ismael, 
carrying spices and Syrian wares out of the land 
of Gilead to the Egyptians, after Reubel was 


| gone, advised his brethren to draw Joseph out 


of the pit, and sell him to the Arabians; for if he 
should die among strangers a great way off, they 
should be freed from this barbarous action.— 
This, therefore, was resolved on; so they drew 
Joseph up out of the pit, and sold him to the mer- 
chants for twenty pounds.t He was now seven 


teen years old. But Reubel, comingin the night ἡ 


time to the pit, resolved to save Joseph, without 
the privity of his brethren; and when upon his 
calling to him he made no answer, he was afraid 
that they had destroyed him after he was gone ; 
of which he complained to his brethren; but when 
they had told him what they had done, Reubel 
left off his mourning. 

4, When Joseph’s brethren had done this to 
him, they considered what they should do to es- 
cape the suspicions of their father. Now they 
had taken away from Joseph the coat which he 
had on when he came to them, at the time they 
let him down into the pit ; so they thought proper 
to tear that coat to pieces, and to dip it into goat's 
blood, and then to carry it and show it to their 
father, that he might believe he was destroyed 
by wild beasts. And when they had so done, they 
came to the old man, -but this not till what 
had happened to his son had already come to his 
knowledge. Then they said that they had not 
seen Joseph, nor knew what mishap had be- 
fallen him, but that they had found his coat 
bloody and torn to pieces, whence they had a 
suspicion that he had fallen among wild beasts, 
and so perished, if that was the coat he had on 
when he came from home. Now Jacob had be- 
fore some better hopes that his son was only made 
a captive ; but now he laid aside that notion, and 
supposed that this coat was an evident argument 
that he was dead, for he well remembered that 
this was the coat he had on when he sent him to 
his brethren; so he hereafter lamented the lad 
as now dead, and as if he had been the father of 
no more than one, without taking any comfort in 
the rest; and so he was also affected with his 
misfortune before he met with Joseph’s brethren, 


| when he also conjectured that Joseph was de- 


stroyed by wild beasts. He sat down also clothed 


that foretold it, as the interpretation of that dream does 
also in all our copies, Gen. xxxvii. 10. 

+ The Septuagint haye twenty pieces of gold; the Tes- 
tament of Gad, 30; the Hebrew and Samaritan, 20, of sil- 
ver; and the vulgey Latin, 30. What was the true number 
and true sum, cannot therefore now be known. 
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in sackcloth, and in heavy affliction, insomuch 
that he found no ease when his sons comforted 
him, neither did his pains remit by length of time. 


CHAP. IV. 

Concerning the signal Chastity of Joseph. 
§ 1. Now Potiphar, anEg 
cook to king Pharaoh, bought Joseph of the meér- 
chants, who sold him to him. He had him in the 
eatest honour, and taught him the learning 
at became a free man, and gave him leave to 
make use of*a diet better than was allotted to 
slaves. He intrusted also the care of his house 
tohim. So he enjoyed these advantages; yet 
did not he leave that virtue which he had before, 
_ upon such a change of his condition, but he de- 
monstrated that wisdom was able to govern the 
uneasy passions of life, in such as have it in rea- 
lity, do not only put it on for a show, under 

a present state of prosperity. 

For when his master’s wife was fallen in 
love with him, both on account of his beauty of 
body and his dexterous management of affairs, 
and supposed, that if she should make it known 
to him, she should easily persuade him to come 
and lie with her, and that he would look on it as 
a piece of happy fortune that his mistress should 
entreat him, as regarding that state of slaver 

_ he was in, and not his moral character, whic 
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tian, who was chief 
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have still greater advantages; but that he must 
look for revenge and hatred from her, in case he 


gen her desires, and preferred the reputation 
° 


chastity before his mistress; for that he would 
gain nothing by such procedure, because she 
would then become his accuser, and would falsely 
pretend to her husband that he attempted her 
chastity ; and that Potiphar would hearken to 
her words rather than to his, let his be ever so_ 
agreeable to the truth. ὰ 

4, When the woman had said thus, and even” 
with tears in her eyes, neither did pity dissuade 
Joseph from his chastity, nor did fear compel 
him ‘to a compliance with her; but he opposed 
her solicitations, and did not yield to her threaten- 
ings, and was afraid to do an ill thing; and chose 
to undergo the sharpest punishment, rather than 
to enjoy his present advantages, by doimg what 
his own conscience knew would justly deserve 
that he should die for it. He also put her in mind 
that she was a married woman, and that she 
ought to cohabit with her husband only; and 
desired her to suffer these considerations to have 
more weight with her than the short pleasure of 
lustful dalliance, which would bring her to re- 
pentance afterward; would cause trouble to her, 
and yet would not amend what had been done 
amiss. He also suggested to her the fear she 
would be in, lest eee should be caught; and 
that the advantage of concealment was uncertain, 


» continued after his condition was changed. So 
_ she made known her naughty inclinations, and 
_ spake to him about lying with her. However, 
_ he rejected her entreaties, not thinking it agreea- 


and that only while the wickedness was not 
known [would there be any quiet for them ;] but 
that she might have the enjoyment of her hus- 
band’s company without any danger: And he 


ble to ion to yield so far to her as todo what 
would to the affront and injury of him that 
ased him, and had vouchsafed him so great 
onours. He, on the contrary, exhorted her to 
govern that passion, and laid before her the im- 
possibility of her obtaining her desires, which he 
thought might be conquered, if she had no hope 
of succeeding: and he said, that as to himself, 
he would endure any thing whatever before he 
would be persuaded to it ; for although it was fit 
for a slave, as he was, to do nothing contrary to 
his mistress, he might weil be excused in a case 
where the contradiction was to such sort of com- 

_ mands only. But this opposition of Joseph's, 
when she did not expect it, made her still more 
violent in her love tohim;and she was sorely 
beset with this naughty passion, so she resolved 
to Se her design by a second attempt. 

_ 3. When therefore there was a public festival 
coming on, in which it was the custom for women 
Ὧο come to the public solemnity, she pretended to 

_ her husband that she was sick, as contriving an 
opportunity for solitude and leisure, that she 
might entreat Joseph again. Which opportunity 
being obtained, she used more kind words to him 
than before; and said, that it had been good for 
him to have yielded to her first solicitation, and 
to have given her no repulse, both because of the 
reverence he ought to bear to her dignity who 
solicited him, and becanse of the vehemency of 
her passion, by which she was forced, though 
she were his mistress, to condescend beneath her 
dignity ; but that he may now. by taking more 

rudent advice, wipe off the imputation of his 
ormer folly ; for whether it were, that he expect- 
ed the repetition of her solicitations, she had now 
made it, and that with greater earnestness than 
before, for that she had pretended sickness on 
this very account, and had preferred his conver- 
sation before the festival and its solemnity; or 
whether he opposed her former discourses, as not 
fies | she could be in earnest, she now gave 
him sufficient security, by thus repeating her 
application, that she meant not in the least by’ 
fraud to impese upon him; and assured him, that 
if he complied with her affections, he might ex- 

ect the "yp eee of the advantages he already 

ad, and if he were submissive to her, he should 


told her, that in the company of her husband she 
might have great boldness, from a good con- 
science, both before God and before men, Nay, 
that she would act better like his mistress, and 
make use of her authority over him better, while 
she persisted in her chastity, than when they 
were both ashamed for what wickedness they 
had been guilty of; and that it is much better to 
depend on a good life, well acted, and known to 
have been so, than upon the hopes of the con- 
cealment of evil practices. 

5. Joseph, by saying this, and.more, tried to 
restrain the violent passion of the woman, and 
to reduce her affection within the rules of reason; 
but she grew more ungoyernable and earnest in 
the matter, and since she despaired of persua-. 
ding him, she laid her hands upon him, and had a 
mind to force him. But as soon as Joseph had 
got away from her anger, leaving also his gar- 
ment with her, for he left that to her, and leaped 
out of her chamber, she was greatly afraid lest 
he should discover her lewdness to her husband, 
and greatly troubled at the affront he had offered 
her, so she resolved to be beforehand with him, 
and to accuse Joseph falsely to Potiphar, and by 
that means to revenge herself on him for his 
pride and contempt of her; and she thought it a 
wise thing in itself, and also becoming a woman, 
thus to prevent his accusation. Accordingly she 
sat sorrowful and in confusion, framing herself 
so hypocritically and angrily, that the sorrow, 
which was really for her being disappointed of 
her lust, might appear to be for the attempt upon 
her chastity; so that when her husband came 
home, and was disturbed at the sight of her, and 
inquired what was the cause of the disorder she 
was in, she began to aceuse Joseph: and, “Ὁ 
husband,” said she, “‘ mayestthou not live a day 
longer, if thou dost not punish the wicked slave 
who has desired to defile thy bed; who has 
néither minded who he was when he came to our 
house, so as to behave himself with modesty ; 
nor has he been mindful of what favours he ha 
received from thy bounty (as he must be an 
ungrateful man indeed, unless he in every re- 
spect carry himself in a manner agreeable to us;) 

is man, [ say, laid a private design to abuse 
thy wife, and this at the time of a festival, observ 
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ing when thou wouldst be absent. So that it 
now is clear, that his modesty, as it appeared to 
be formerly, was only because of the restraint 
he was in out of fear cf thee, but that he was 
not really of a good disposition. This has been 
occasioned by his being advanced to honour 
beyond what he deserved, and what he hoped for, 
insomuch that he concluded, that he who was 
deemed fit to be trusted with thy estate, and the 
government of thy family, and was preferred 
‘above thy eldest servants, might be allowed to 
touch thy wife also.” Thus when she had ended 
her discourse, she showed him his garment, as 
if he then left it with her when he attempted to 
force her. But Potiphar, not being, able to dis- 
believe what his wite’s tears showed, and what 
his wife said, and what he saw himself, and being 
apace! by his love to his wife, did not set him- 
self about the examination of the truth, but 
taking it for granted that his wife was a-modest 
woman, and condemning Joseph as a wicked man, 
he threw him into the malefactors’ prison; and 
had a still higher opinion of his wife, and bare 
her witness, that she was a woman of a becoming 
modesty and chastity. 


CHAP. V. 
What things befell Joseph in Prison. 


§ 1. Now Joseph, commending all his affairs 
to God, did not betake himself to make his de- 
fence, nor to give an account of the circumstan- 
ces of the fact, but silently underwent the bonds 
and the distress he was in, firmly believing 
that God, who knew the cause of his affliction, 
and the truth of the fact, would be more power- 
ful t those that inflicted the punishments 
. upon him; a proof of whose providence he quick- 
ly received; for the keeper of the prison, taking 
notice of his care and fidelity in the affairs he 
had set him about, and the dignity of his coun- 
tenance, relaxed his bonds, and thereby made 
his heavy calamity lighter and more supportable 
to him; he also permitted him to make use of a 
diet better than that of the rest of the prisoners. 
Now his fellow-prisoners, when their hard la- 
bours were over, fell to discoursing one among 
another, as is usual in such as are equal suffer- 
ers, and to inquire one of another, what were 

. the occasions of their being condemned to a pri- 
son. Among them the ee cupbearer, and 
one that had been respected by him, was put in 
bonds upon the king’s anger at him. This man 
was under the same bonds with Joseph, and grew 
more familiar with him; and upon his observing 
that Joseph had a better understanding than the 
rest had, he told him of a dream he had, and de- 
sired he would interpret its meaning; complain- 
ing that, besides the afflictions he underwent 
from the king, God did also add to him trouble 
from his dreams. 

2. He therefore said, That in his sleep he saw 
three clusters of grapes hanging upon three 
branches of a vine, large already and ripe for 
gathering, and that he squeezed them into a cup, 
which the king held in bis hand; and when he 
had strained the wine, he gave it to the king to 
drink, and that he received it from him with a 

leasant countenance. This, he said, was what 

e saw; and he desired Joseph, that if he had 
any portion of understanding in such matters, he 
vowel tell him whatthis vision foretold: who bid 
him be of good cheer, and expect to be loosed 
from his bonds in three days’ time, because the 
king desired his service, and was about to restore 
him to it again; for he Jet him know that God 
bestows the fruit of the vine upon men for good; 
which wine is poured out to him, and is the pledge 
of fidelity and mutual confidence among men; 
and puts an end to their quarrels, takes away 
passion and grief out of the minds of them that 
use it, and makes them cheerful. Thou sayest 
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that thou didst squeeze this wine from three 
clusters of grapes with thine hands, and that the 
king received it; know, therefore, that this vision 
is for thy good, and foretells a release from thy 

resent distress, within the same number of days 
as the branches had whence thou gatheredst thy 
grapes in thy sleep. However, remember what 
prosperity I have foretold thee when thou hast 
found it true by experience: and when thou art 
in authority, do not overlook us in this prison, 
wherein thou wilt leave us, when thou art gone 
to the place we have foretold; for we are not in 
prison for any crime, but for the sake of our vir- 
tue and sobriety are we condemned to suffer the 
penalty of malefactors, and because we are not 
willing to injure him that has thus distressed us, 
though it were for our own pleasure. The cup- 
bearer, therefore, as was natural to do, rejoiced 
to hear such an interpretation of his dream, and 
waited the completion of what had been thus 
showed him beforehand. 

3. But another seryant there was of the king *, 
who had been chief baker, and was now bound in 
prison with the cupbearer; he also was in good 
hope, upon Joseph’s interpretation of the other’s 
vision, for he had seen a dream also; so he de- 
sired that Joseph would tell him what the visions 
he had seen the night before might mean. They 
were these that follow: “ Methought,” says ne, © 
“T carried three baskets upon my head, two 
were full of loaves, and the third full of sweet- 
meats and other eatables, such as are prepared 
for kings; but that the fowls came flying, and ate 
them all up, and had no regard to my attempt to 
drive them away.” And he expected a prediction 
like to that of the cupbearer. But Joseph, con- 
sidering and reasoning about the dream, said to 
him, That he would willingly be an interpreter 
of good events to him, and not of such as his 
dream denounced to him: but he told him that he 
had only three days in all to live, for that the 
[three] baskets signify, that on the third day he 
should be crucified and devoured by fowls, while 
he'was not able to help himself. Now, both these 
dreams had the same several events that Joseph 
foretold they should have, and this to both the 
parties; for on the third day before mention- 
ed, when the king solemnized his birthday, he 
crucified the chief baker, but set the butler free 
from his bonds, and restored him to his former 
ministration. 

4. But God freed Joseph from his confinement. 
after he had endured his bonds two years, and 
had received no assistance from the cupbearer, 
who did not remember what he had said to him 
formerly ; and God contrived this method of de- 
liverance for him. Pharaoh the king had seen 
in his sleep the same evening two visions; and 
after them had the interpretations of them both 
given him. He had forgotten the latter, but re- 
tained that of the dreams themselves. Being 
therefore troubled at what he had seen, for it 
seemed to him to be all of a melancholy nature, 
the next day he called together the wisest men 
among the Egyptians, desiring to learn from them 
the interpretation of hisdreams. But when they 
hesitated about them, the king was so much the 
more disturbed. And now it was that the memory 
of Joseph, and his skill in dreams, came into the 
mind of the king’s cupbearer, when he saw the 
confusion that Pharaoh was in; so he came and 
mentioned Joseph to him, as also the vision he 
had seen in prison, and how the event proved as 


he had said; as also, that the chief baker was 
crucified on the very same day ; and that this also 
happened to him, according to the interpretation 
of Joseph. That Joseph himself was laid in 
bonds by Potiphar, who was his head cook, as a 
slave; but he said he was one of the noblest of the 
stock of the Hebrews; and said further, his father 
lived in great splendour. If therefore thou wilt 
send for him, and not despise him on the senr- 


4 


\ of his misfortunes,thou wilt learn what thy dreams 

| signify. So the king commanded that they should 

bring Joseph into his presence; and those who 

received the command came and brought him 

with them, having taken care of bis habit, that it 

pent be decent, as the king had enjoined them 
0. i 


5. But the king took him by the hand; and, “Ὁ 
young man,” says he, “for my servant bears 
witness that thou art at preseut the best and 
most skilful person I can consult with, vouchsafe 
me the same favours which thou bestowedst on 
this servant of mine, and tell me what events 
they are which the visions of my dreams fore- 
show; and I desire thee to suppress nothing out 
of fear, nor to flatter me with lying words, or 
with what may please me, although the truth 
should be of a melancholy nature. For it seem- 
ed to me that, as I walked by the river, I saw 
kine fat and very large, seven in number, going 
from the river to the marshes; and other kine, 
of the same number like them, met them out of 
the marshes, exceeding lean and ill favoured, 
which ate up the fat and the large kine, and yet 
were no better than before, and not less misera- 
bly pinched with famine. After I had seen this 
vision, [ awaked out of my sleep; and being in 
disorder, and considering with myself what this 
appearance should be, 1 fell asleep again and 
saw another dream, much more wonderful than 
the foregoing, which still did more affright and 
disturb me : I saw seven ears of corn growing 
out of one root, having their heads borne down 
by the weight of the grains, and bending down 
with the fruit, which was now ripe, and fit for 
reaping; andnear these I saw seven other ears 
of corn, meagre and weak for want cf rain, which 
fell to eating and consuming those thai were fit 
for reaping, and put me into great astonishment. 

6. To which Joseph replied: “This dream,” 
said he, “O king, although seen under two forms, 
_— one and the same event of things; for 
when thou sawest the kine, which is an animal 
made for the plough and for labour, devoured by 
the worse kine, and the ears of corn eaten up by 
the smaller ears, they foretell a famine, and want 
of the fruits of the earth, for the same number 


of years, and equal with those when Egypt was || 


in a happy state; and this so far, that the plenty 
of these years will be spent in the same number 


of years of scarcity, and that scarcity of neces- || 


sary provisions will be very difficult to be cor- 
rected; as a sign whereof, the ill-favoured kine, 
when they had devoured the better sort, could 


not be satisfied. But still God foreshows what 
is to come upon men, not to grieve them, but that 
when os bared it beforehand, they may by pru- 
dence make the actual experience of what is ala 
told the more tolerable. If thou, therefore, care- 
fall aces of the plentiful crops which will come 
in the former years, thou wilt procure that the 
future calamity will not be felt by the Egyptians.” 
7. Hereupon the king wondered at the discre- 
tion and wisdom of Joseph; and asked him by 
what means he might so dispense the foregoing 
plentiful crops, in the happy years, as to make 
the miserable crops more tolerable. Joseph then 
added this his advice: To spare the good crops, 
and not permit the Egyptians to spend them lux- 
uriously, but to reserve what they would have 
spent in luxury beyond their necessity, against 
the time of want. «He also exhorted him to take 
the corn of the husbandmen, and give them only 


* That is, bought it for Pharaoh at a very low price. 

1 This Potiphar, or as in Josephus, Petephres, who was 
now a priest of On, or Heliopolis, is the same name in Jo- 
sephus, and perhaps in Moses also, with him who is before 

led the head cook, or captain of the guard, and to whom 
Joseph was sold, see Gen. xxxii. 36; xxxix.1; with xli. 50. 
They are also affirmed to be one and the same person in 
the Testament of Joseph, sect. 18, for he is there said to 
kaye married the daughter of his master and miatress. 
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so much as would be sufficient for their food. 
Accordingly Pharaoh, being surprised at Joseph, 
not only for his interpretation of the dream, bat 
for the counsel he had given him, intrusted him 
with dispensing the corn, with power to do what 
he thought would be for the benefit of the peo 

le of Egypt, and for the benefit of the king, as 

elieving that he who firs\discovered this method 
of aeting would prove the best overseer of it. 
But Joseph having this power given him by-the 
king, with leave to make use of his seal, ahd to 
wear purple, drove in his chariot through all the 
landof Egypt, and took the corn of the husband- 
men,* allotting as much to every one as would be 
sufficient for seed and for food, but without dis- 
covering to any one the reason why he did so. 


CHAP. 'VI. 


How Joseph, when he was become famous in Egypt, 
ἃ his Brethren in Subjection. 


§ 1. Josers was now grown up to thirty years 
of age, and enjoyed great honours from the king, 
who called him Psothom Phanech, out of regard 
|to his prodigious degree of wisdom; for that 
name denotes the revealer of secrets. He also 
married a wife of very high quality; for he mar- 
ried the daughter og oda ΒΝ one of the 
priests of Heliopolis; she was a virgin, and her 
name was Asenath. By her he had children be- 
fore the scarcity came on, Manasseh, the elder, 
|which signifies forgetful, because his present 
| happiness made him forget his former misfor- 
|tunes: and Ephraim, the younger, which signi- 
| fies restored, because he was restored to the free- 
‘dom of his forefathers. Now, after Egypt had 
, happily passed over seven years, according to 
Joseph’s interpretation of the dreams, the famine 
came upon them in the eighth year; and because 
this misfortune fell upon them when they had no 
| sense of it beforehand,{ they were all sorely af- 
flicted by it, and came running to the king’s 
| gates; and he called upon prs 3 , who sold the 
| corn to them, being become confessedly a saviour 
to the whole multitude of the Egyptians. Nor 
did he open this market of corn for the people of 
| that country only, but strangers had liberty to 

buy also, Joseph being willing that all men, who 
are naturally akin to one another, should have 
assistance from those that lived in happiness, 

2. Now Jaccb also, when he understood that 
|foreigners might come, sent all his sons into - 
| Egypt to buy corn; for the land of Canaan was 
| grievously afflicted with the famine; and this 
| great misery touched the whole continent. He 
only retained Benjamin, who was born to him by 
| Rachel, and was of the same mother with Joseph. 
| These sons of Jacob then camé into, Egypt, ‘and 
applied themselves to Joseph, wanting to buy 
corn; for nothing of this, kind was done agg ἐν 
his approbation, since ἔχου then only was thre 
| honour that was paid the king himself advauta- 
| geous to the person that paid it, when they took 
care to honour Joseph also. Now when he well 
knew his brethren, they thonght nothing of him; 
for he was but a youth when he left them, and 
| was now come to an age so much greater that 
the lineaments of his face were changed, and he 
was not known by them; besides this, the great- 
ness of the dignity wherein he appeared suffer- 
ed them not so much as to suspect it washe. He 
now made trial what sentiments they had about 
affairs of the greatest consequence; for he refu- 


Nor is this a notion peculiar to that Testament; but, as 
Dr. Bernard confesses, note on Antiq. Ὁ. ii. chap. iv. sect. 
1, common to Josephus, to the Septuagint mterpreters, 
and to other learned Jews of old time. 

1 This entire ignorance of the Egyptians of these yoara 
of famine before they came, told us before as well as here, 
chap. v. seet. 7, by Josephus, seems to be almost incredi 
ble. It is in no other copy that I know of. 
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sed to sell them corn, and said they were come 
as spies of the king’s affairs; and that they came 
from several countries, an caesias themselves 
together, and pretended that they were of kin, it 
not being possible that a private man should 
breed up so many sons, and those of so great 
beauty of countenance as they were; such an 
education of so many ghildren being not easily 
obtained by kings themselves. Now this he did 
in order to discover what concerned his father, 
and what happened to him after his own depar- 
ture from him, and as desiring to know what was 
become of Benjamin his brother; for he was 
afraid that they fad ventured on the like wicked 
. enterprise against him that they had done to him- 
self, and had taken him off also. 

3. Now these brethren of his were under dis- 
traction and terror, and thought that very great 
danger hung over them; yet not at all reflecting 
upon their brother Joseph; and standing firm un- 
der the accusations laid against them, they made 
their defence by Reubel, the eldest of them, who 
now became their spokesman: “‘We come not 
hither,” said he, “with any unjust design, nor in 
order to bring any harm to the king’s affairs ; we 
only want to be preserved, as supposing your hu- 
manity might be a refuge for us from the mise- 
ries which our country labours under, we having 
heard that you proposed to sell corn, not only to 
your own countrymen, but to strangers also, and 
that you determined to allow that corn in order 
to preserve all that want it; but that we are bre- 
thren, and of the same common blood, the pecu- 
liar lineaments of our faces, and those not so 
much different from one another, plainly show. 
Our father’s name is Jacob, a Hebrew man, who 
had twelve of us for his sons by four wives; 
which twelve of us, while we were all alive, were a 
happy family; but when one of our brethren, 
whose name was Joseph, died, our affairs chan- 

ed for the worse; for our father could not for- 

ear to make a long lamentation for him, and we 
are in affliction, both by the calamity of the death 
of our brother, and the miserable state of our 
aged father. Weare now therefore come to buy 
corn, having intrusted the care of our father, and 
the provision for our family, to Benjamin, our 
teen brother; and if thou sendest to our 

ouse, thou mayest learn whether we are guilty 
of the least falsehood in what we say.” 

4, And thus did Reubel endeavour to persuade 
Joseph to have a better opinion of them. But 
when he had learned from them that Jacob was 
alive, and that his brother was not destroyed by 
them, he for the present put them in prison, as 
intending to examine more into their aflairs 
when he should be at leisure. But on the third 
ey he brought them out, and said to them, 
“That since you constantly affirm that you are 
not come to do any harm to the king’s affairs; 
that you are brethren, and the sons of the father 
whom you named, you will satisfy me of the 
truth of what you say, if you leave one of your 
company with me, who shall suffer no injury 
here; and if, when ye have carried corn to your 
father, you will come to me again, and bring 
your brother, whom yor say you left there along 
with you: for this shall be by me esteemed an 
assurance of the truth of what you have told 
me.” Hereupon they were in greater grief than 
before; they wept, and perpetually deplored one 
among another the,calamity of Joseph ; and said, 
“They were fallen into this misery as a punish- 
ment inflicted by God for what evil contrivances 
they had against him.” And Reubel was large 
in fis reproaches of them for their too late re- 


* The reason why Symeon might be selected out of the 
rest for Joseph’s prisoner, is plain in the Testament of 
Symeon, viz. that he was one of the bitterest of all Jo- 
seph’s brethren agai im, sect. 2, which appears also in 
part by the Test tc ilon, sect. 3. 

+ The cohereuce seem 
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pentance, whence no profit:arose to Joseph; and 
earnestly exhorted them to bear with patience 
whatever they suffered, since it was done by 
God in way of punishment on his account. Thus 
they spake to one another, not imagming that 
Joseph understood their language. A general 
sadness also seized on them at Reubel’s words, 
and ἃ repentance for what they had done; and 
they condemned the wickedness they had perpe- 
trated, for which they judged they were justly 
punished by God. Now when Joseph saw that 
they were in this distress, he was so affected at 
it that he fell into tears, and not being willing 
that they should take notice of him, he retired; 
and after a while came to them again, and taking 
Symeon,* in order to his being a pledge for his 
brethren’s return, he bid them take the corn 
they had bought, and go their way. He also 
commanded his steward privily to put the money 
which they had brought with them for the pur- 
chase of corn into their sacks, and to dismiss 
them therewith, who did what he was command- 
ed to do. ἣ ἶ 

5. Now when Jacob’s sons were come into the 
land of Canaan, they told their father what had 
happened to them in Egypt, and that they were 
taken to have come thither as spies upon the 
king; and how they said they were brethren, and 
had left their eleventh brother with their father, 
but were not believed; and how they had left 
Symeon with the governor, until Benjamin 
should go thither, and be a testimonial of the 
truth of what they had said.- And they begged 
of their father to fear nothing, but to send the 
lad along with them. But Jacob was not pleased 
with any thing his sons had done, and he took 
the detention of Symeon heinously, and thence 
thought it a foolish thing to give up Benjamin 
also. Neither did he yield to Reubel’s persua~ 
sion, though he ‘begged it of him; and gave 
leave that the grandfather might, in way of re- 
quital, kill his own sons, in case any harm came 
to Benjamin in the journey.” So they were dis- 
tressed, and: knew not what to do. Nay, there 
was another accident that still disturbed them 
more, the money that was found hidden in thei# 
sacks of corn. Yet when the corn they had 
brought failed them, and when the famine still 
afflicted them, and necessity forced them, Jacob 
did [notf] still resolve to send Benjamin with his 
brethren, although there was no returning into 
Egypt unless they came with what they had pro- 
mised. Now, the misery growing ever day 
worse, and his sons begging it of him, he had no 
other course to take in his present circumstan- 
ces. And Judas, who was of a bold temper upon 
other occasions, spake his mind very freely to 
him: “That it did not become him to be afraid 
on account of his son, nor to suspect the worst, 
as he did; for nothing could be done to his son 
but by the appointment of God, which must also 
for certain come to pass though he were at home 
with him; that he ought not to condemn them 
to such manifest destruction; nor deprive them 
of that plenty of food they might have from 
Pharaoh, by his unreasonable fear about, his son 
Benjamin, but ought to take care of the preser- 
vation of Symeon, lest by attempting to hinder 
Benjamin’s Journey, Symeon should perish. He 
exhorted him to trust God for him, and said he 
would either bring his son back to him safe, or, 
together with his, lose his own life.’ So that 
Jacob was at length persuaded, and’ delivered 
Benjamin to them, with the price of the corn 
doubled ; he also sent presents to Joseph, of the 
fruits of the land of Canaan, balsam,t and rosin 


particle ishere wanting which I have supplied in brackets, 
and I wonder none haye hitherto suspected it ought to be 
supplied. 

ΤΟΥ the precious balsam of Judea, and the turpentine, 
see the note on Antiq. B. viii. chap. vi. sect.6 Ὁ 
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also turpentine, and honey. Now their father 
él d tears at the departure of his sons, as 
well as themselves. His concern was, that.he 
might receive them back again safe after their 
irney ; and their concern was, that they might 
find their father weli, and noway afflicted with 
grief for them, And this lamentation: lasted’a 
whole day; so that the old man was at last tired 
‘with grief, and stayed behind; but they went on 
their way for Egypt, endeavouring to mitigate 
| ne grief for their present misfortunes, with the 
hopes of better success hereafter. 
6. As soon as they came into Egypt, they were 
ought down to Joseph. But here no smail fear 
isturbed them, lest they should be accused 
about the price of the corn, as if they had cheat- 
ed Joseph. nh then made along apology to 
Joseph’s steward; and told him, that when they 
came home they found the money in their satks, 
and that they had now brought it aleng with 
them. He said he did not know what they 
meant; so they were delivered from that fear. 
And when he had loosed Symeon, and put him 
into a handsome habit, he suffered him to be 
with his brethren; at which time Joseph came 
— his attendance on the king. So they offered 
im their presents; and upon his putting the 
question to them about their father, they answer- 
ed that they found him well. He also, wpon his 
discovery that Benjamin was alive, asked whe- 
ther this was their younger brother, for he had 
seen him. Whereupon they said he was; he re- 
lied, that the God over all was his protector. 
ut when his affection to him made him shed 
tears, he retired, desiring he might not be seen 
im that plight by his brethren. Then Joseph took 
them to supper, and they were set down in the 
same order as they used to sit at their father’s 
ι ees And although Joseph treated them all 
indly, yet did he send a mess to Benjamin that 
was double to what the rest of the guests had 
for their shares. 
7. Now. when after supper they had composed 
emselves to sleep, Joseph commanded. his 
steward both to give them their measures of 
corn, and to hide its price again in their sacks; 
and that withal they should put into Benjamin’s 
sack the golden cup out of which he loved him- 
self to drink. Which things he did in order to 
make trial of his brethren, whether they would 
stand by Benjamin when he should be accused 
of having stolen the cup, and should appear to 
be in danger; or whether they would leave him, 
and depending on their own innocency, go to 
their father without him. When the servant had 
done as he was bidden, the sonsof Jacob, knowing 
nothing of allthis, went their way, and took Syme- 
onalong with them, and had a double cause of joy, 
both because they had received him again, and 
because they took back Benjamin to their father, 
as they had promised. But presently a troop of 
horsemen encompassed them, and brought with 
them Joseph’s servant, who had put the cup into 
Benjamin’s sack. Upon which unexpected attack 
the horsemen they were much disturbed, and 
asked what the reason was that they came thus 
“upon men who, a little before, had been by their 
ord thought worthy of an honourable and hos- 
itable reception? They replied by calling them 
Wicked wretches, who had forgot that very hos- 
pitable and kind treatment which Joseph had 
‘given them, and did not scruple to be injurious 
fot, and to carry off that cup out of which he 
had, in so friendly a manner, drunk to them; and 
not repens their friendship with Joseph, no 
more than the danger they should be in if they 
were taken, in comparison of the unjust gain. 
Hereupon he threatened that they should be 
unished; for, though they had escaped the 
Tome e of him who was but a servant, yet 
they had not escaped the knowledge of God, 
nor bad gone off with egg they had stolen; and, 
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after all, asked why we come upon them? as if 
they knew nothing of the matter; and he told 

them that they should immediately know it by: 
their punishment, This, and more of the same 
nature, did the servant say, in way of. reproach 
to them: but they, being whelly ignorant of any 
thing here that concerned them, laughed at what 
he said. and wondered at the abusive lan 
which the servant gave them, when he was 80 
hardy as to accuse.those who did not before 
much as retain the price of their corn, which was 
found in their sacks, but brought it again, though 
nobody else knew of any such thing; so far were 
they from offering any injury to Joseph volanta- 
rily. But still, supposing that ἃ search would be 
amore sure justification of themselves than their 
own denial of the fact, they bid him search them, 
and that if any of them, had been guilty of the 
theft, to punish them all; for, being noway con- 
scious fo themselves of any crime, they spake 
with assurance, and, as they thought, without 
any danger to themselves also. The servants 
desired there might be a search made; but they 
said, the punishment should extend to him alone 
who should be found guilty of the theft. So they 
made the search; and having searched all the 
rest, they came last of all to Benjamin, as know- 
ing it was Benjamin’s sack in which they had 
hidden the cup; they having indeed searched the: 
rest only for a show of accuracy: so the rest 
were out of fear for themselves, and were 
now only concerned about Benjamin, but still 
were well assured that he would also be found — 
innocent; and they reproached those that came — 


might, in the meanwhile, have gotten a good 
way on their journey. But, as soon as they had 
searched Benjamin’s sack, they found the cup, — 
and took, it from him, and all was changed ito 
mourning and lamentation. They rent their gar- 
ments, and wept for the punishment which their 
brother was to undergo for his theft, and for the 
delusion they had put on their father when they 
|promised they would bring Benjamin safe to 
im. What added to their misery was, that this 
melancholy accident came unfortunately at a 
time when they thought they had gotten oif 
clear; but they confessed that this misfortune 
of their brother, as well as the grief of their 
| father fur him, was owing to themselves, since i 
| was they that forced their father to send 
with them, when he was averse to it. 5 
8. The horsemen therefore took Benjamin an 
brought him to Joseph, his brethren also follow- — 
ing him; who, when he saw him in custody, and 
them in the habit of mourners, said, “ low came 
you, vile wretches as you are, to have such a 
[strange notion of my kindness to you, aud of 
God’s providence, as impudently to do thus to 
jyour benefactor, who in such a hospitable man- 
ner had entertained you?’ Whereupon they 
gave up themselyes to be puniah ad in order to 
isave Benjamin; and called 1o mind what a wick- 
ed enterprise they had been guilty of against 
Joseph. They also pronounced him more happy 
than themselves, if he were dead, in being freed 
from the miseries of this life; and if he were 
alive, that he enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
God's vengeance upon them. They said farther, 
that they were the plague of their father, since 
they should now add to his former affliction 
for Joseph, this other affliction for Benjamiii. 
Reubel also was large in cutting them npon 
this occasion. But Neneah dismissed, them ; 
for he said, they had been guilty of no offence, 
and that he anit content himself with the lad’s 
unishment ; for he said, it was not a fitthing to 
ethim go free, for the sake of those who had uot 
offended ; nor was it a fit thing to punish them 
together with him who had been guilty of steals 
ing. And when he promised ve them leave 
to go away in safety, the rest them were un- 
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after them for their hindering them, while they _ 
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der great consternation, and were able to say 
nothing on the sad occasion. But Judas, who 
had persuaded their father to send the lad from 
him, being otherwise also avery bold and active 
man, determined tohazard himself for the preser- 
vation of his brother. ©“ It is true,’’* said he, “Ὁ 
governor, that we have been very wicked with 
regard to thee, and on that account deserve pun- 
ishment ; even all of us may justly be punished, 
although the theft werd not committed by all, 
but only by one of us, and he the youngest also ; 
but yet there remains some hope for us, who 
otherwise must be under despair on his account, 
and this from thy goodness, which promises us a 
_ deliverance out of our present danger. And now 
[beg thou wilt uot look at us, or at that great 
crime we have been guilty of, but at thy own 
excellent nature, and take advice of thine own 
virtue, instead of that wrath thou hast against 
us; which passion those that otherwise are of a 
low character indulge, as they do theirstrength, 
andthat not only on great, but also on very tritling 
occasions. Overcome, sir, that passion, and be 
not-subdued by it, nor suffer it to slay those that 
do.not otherwise presume upon their own safety, 
_ but are desirous to accept of it from thee; for 
‘this is not the first time that thou wilt bestow it 
on us, but before, when we came to buy corn, 
thou affordedstus great plenty of food, and gavest 
us leave to carry so much home to our family as 
has preserved them from perishing by famine. 
Nor is there any difference between not overlook- 
_ ing men that were’ perishing for want of neces- 
saries, and not punishing those that seem to be 
offenders, and have been so unfortunate as to 
Jose the advantage of that glorious benefaction 
which they received from thee. This will be an 
instance of equal favour, though bestowed after 
a different manner; for thou wilt save those this 
way whom thou didst feed the other; and thou 
wilt hereby preserve alive, by thy own bounty, 
those souls which thou didst not suffer to be dis- 
tressed by famine; it being, indeed, at once a 
wonderful and a gréat thing to sustain our lives 
by corn, and to bestow on us that pardon, where- 
by, now we are distressed, we may continue those 
lives. And Iam ready to suppose that God is 
willing to. afford thee this opportunity of show- 
ing'thy virtuous disposition by, bringing us into 
this calatnity, that it ray appear thou canst for- 
give the injuries that are done to thyself; and 
Siayest be esteemed kind to others, besides those 
~ who, on other accounts, stand in need of thy as- 
sistance; sinee it is indeed a right thing to do 
well to those who are in distress for want of food, 
but still amore glorious thing to save those who 
deserve to be punished, when it is on account of 
heinous offeuces against thyself; for if it be a 
thing deserving commendation to forgive such as 
have been guilty of small offences, that tend to a 
person’s loss, and this be praiseworthy inhim that 
overlooks such offences ; to restrain a man’s pas- 
sion as to crimes which are capital to the guilty 
is to be like the most excelent nature of God 
himself. And truly, as for myself, had it not 
been that we had a father, who had discovered, 
on occasion of the death of Joseph, how misera- 
bly he is always afflicted at the loss of his sons, I 
had not made many words on account of the saving 
of our own lives; Lean, any farther than as 
‘that would be an excellent character for thyself, 


to preserve even those that would have nobody | 


to lament them when they were dead, but we 
would have yielded ourselves up to sufler what- 
_ soever thou pleasedst: but now, (for we do not 
plead for mercy to ourselves, though, indeed, 
if we die, it will be while we are young, and be 


* This oration seems to me too large, and too wousual a 
digression, to have been composed by JSudas.on this occa- 
sion, It seems to me a speech or dectamation. composed 
formerly, in the person of Judas, and in the way of ora- 
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fore we have had the enjoyment of life,) haver - 
gard to our father, and take pity of his old age, 
on whose account it is that we make these sup- 
plications to thee. We beg thou wilt give us 
those lives, which this wickedness of ours has 
rendered. obnoxious to thy punishment; and this 
for his sake who is not himself wicked, nor does 
his being our father make us wicked. He is a 

ood man, and not worthy to have such trials of 
fis atience ; and now we are absent,he is afflicted 
with care for us. But if he hear of our deaths, 
and what was the cause of it, he will on that ac- 
count die animmature death : and the reproach- 
ful manner of our ruin will hasten his end, and 
will directly kill him, nay, will bring him toa 
roiserable death, while he will make haste to rid 
himself out of the world, and bring himself τὸ ἃ 
state of insensibility, before the sad story of our 
end come abroad into the rest of the world. _ Con- 


sider these things in this manner, although our 


wickedness does now provoke thee with a just 
desire of punishing that wickedness, and forgive 
it for our father’s sake: and let thy commisera- 
tion of hin weigh more with thee than our wick- 
edness. Have regard to the old age of our fa- 
ther, who, if we perish, will be very lonely while 
he lives, and will soon die himself also. Grant 
this boon to the name of fathers, forthereby thou 
wilt honour him that begat thee, and wilt grant it 
to thyself also, who enjoyest already that denomi- 
nation; thou wilt then, by that denomination, be 
preserved of God, the Father of all, by showing 
a pious regard to which, in the case of our father, _ 
thou wilt appear to honour him who is styled 
by the same name; I mean, if thou wilt have this 
pity on our father, upon the consideration how 
miserable he will be if he be deprived of his sons. 
It is thy part therefore to bestow-on us what God 
has given us, whenit is in thy power to take it 
away, and so toresemble him entirely in charity ; 
for it is good to use that power, which can either 
give or take away, on the merciful side; and 
when it is in thy power to destroy, to forget that 
thou ever hadst that power, and to look on thy- 
self as only allowed power for preservation ; and 
that the more any one extends this power, the 
greater reputation does he gain tohimself. Now, 
by forgiving our brother what he has unhappily 
committed,thou wilt preserve us all; for we cannot 
think of living if he be put to death, since we 
dare not show ourselves alive to our father with- 
out-our brother, but here must we partake of one 
and the same catastrophe of this life. And so 
far we beg of thee, O governor, that if thou con- 
demnest our brother to die, that thou wilt pun- 
ish us together with him, as partners of his crime. 
I will only leave with thee this one consideration, 
and then will say no more, viz. that our brother 
committed this fault when he was young, and 
not yet of confirmed wisdom in his conduet, and 
that men naturally forgive such young persons. 
1 end here, without adding what more fave to 
say, that in case thou condemnest us, that omis- 
sion.may be supposed to have hurt us, and per- 
mitted thee to take the severer side. Butincase 
thou settest us free, that this may be ascribed to 
thy own goodness, of which thou art inwardly 
conscious, that thou freest us from condemna- 
tion; and that not ‘by barely preserving us, but 
granting us such a favour as will make us ap- 
pear more righteous than we really are, and by 
representing to thyself more motives for our de- 
liverance than we are able to produce ourselves. 
If therefore thou resolvest to slay him, I desire 
thou wilt slay ie in his stead, and send him back 
to his father; or if thou pleasest to. retain him 
with thee as a slave, I am fitter to labour for thy 


tory, that lay by him, and which he thought fit to insert on 
this occasion.. See two more such speeches or declama- 
tions, Antiq. B. vi. ch. xiv. sect. 4. 
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‘advantage in that capacity, and, as thou seest, 
‘am better prepared for either of those sufier- 
ings.”* So Judas being very willing to under- 
ge any thing whatever for the deliverance of his 

rother, cust himself at Joseph’s feet, and ear- 
nestly laboured to assuage and pacify his anger. 
:All his brethren also fell down before him weep- 
ing, and delivering themselves up to destruction 
for the preservation of the life of Benjamin. 

9. But Joseph, as overcome now with his af- 
fections, and no longer able to personate an angry 
man, commanded all that were present to depart, 
that he might make himself known to his brethren 
when they were alone, And when the rest were 
gone out, be made himself known to his brethren. 
and said, “I commend you for your virtue and 
your kindness to our brother; I find you better 
men than [ could have expected from what you 
contrived about me. Indeed, I did all this to try 
your love to your brother; sol believe you were 
not wicked by nature, in what you did in my 
case, but that all has happened according te 
God’s will, who has hereby procured our enjoy- 
ment of what good things we have; and if we 
eontinue in a favourable disposition, of what we 
hope for hereafter. Since therefore I know that 
our father is safe and well, beyond expectation, 
and I see you so well disposed to your brother, I 
will no longer remember what guilt you seem to 
have had about me, but will leave off to hate you 
for that your wickedness, and do rather return 
you my thanks, that you have coneurred with 
the intentions of God to bring things to their 

resent state. I would have you also rather to 
orget the same, since that imprudence of yours 
is come to such a happy conclusion, than to be 
wneasy and blush at those~your offences. Do 
not therefore let your evil intentions when you 
condemned me, and that bitter remorse which 
_ mnight follow, be a grief to you now, because 
those intentions were frustrated. Go therefore 
; our way, rejoicing in what has happened by the 
ivine providence, and inform your father of it, 
lest he should be spent with cares fur you, and 
deprive me of the most agreeable part of my 
felicity ; I mean, lest he should die before he 
comes into my sight, and enjoys the good things 
that we now have. Bring therefore with you 
our father, and your wives and children, and all 
ur kindred, and remove as habitation hither ; 
or it isnot proper that the persons dearest to 
me should live remote from me, now my affairs 
are so prosperous, especially when they must 
endure five more years of famine.” When Jo- 
seph had said this, he embraced his brethren, 
who were in tears and sorrow. But the generous 
kindness of their brother seemed to leave among 
them no room for fear lest they should be pun- 
ished on account of what they had consulted 
and acted against him. And they were then 
feasting. Now the king, as soon as he heard that 
Joseph s brethren were come to him, was ex- 
ceeding glad of it, as if it had been a part of his 
own good fortune; and gave them wagons full 
of corn, and gold and silver, to be conveyed to 
his father. Now when they had received more 
_of their brother, part to be conveyed to their fa- 
ther, and part as free gifts to every one of them- 
selves, Benjamin having stili more than the rest, 
they departed. 


CHAP. VII. 


The Removal of Joseph's Father, with all las Fa- 
mily, to him, on account of the Famine, 


§ 1. As soon as Jacob came to know, by his 
sons’ returning home, m what state Joseph was, 
that he had not only escaped death, for which he 
lived all along in mourning, but that he lived in 


* In all this speech of Judas we may observe, that Jo- 
sephus still supposed that death was the punisnment of 


oe a 


cating and happiness, and ruled over Egypt 
jointly with the king, and had intrusted to his 
care almost all his affairs; he did not think any ὁ 
thing he was told to be incredible, considerin 
the greatness of the works of God, and his kind- 
ness to him, although that kindness had, for some 
late-times, been intermitted; so he immediately 
and zealously set upon his journey to him. 

2. When he came to the well of the oath, 
(Beersheba,) he offered sacrifice to God; and 
being afraid that the happiness there was in 
Egyptamight tempt his posterity to fall in love 
with it, and settle in it, and no more think of re- 
moving into the land of Canaan, and possessing 
it, as God had promised them; as also being 
afraid, lest if this descent into Egypt were made 
without the will of God, his family might be de- 
stroyed there; out of fear withal, lest he should 
depart this life before he came to the sight of 
Joseph, he fell asleep, revolving these doubts in. 
his mind. 

3.. But God stood by him, and called to him 
twice by his name; and when he asked, who he 
was? God said, “No, sure, it is not just that 
thou Jacob shouldst be unacquainted with that 
God who has been ever a protector and a helper 
to thy forefathers, and after them to thyself: for 
when thy father would have deprived thee of the 
dominion, I gave it thee: and by my kindness it 

| was, that when thou wast sent into Mesopotamia 
jail alone, thou obtainedst good wives, and re- 
turnedst with many children, and much wealth. 
The whole family also has been preserved by m 
providence ; wad ie was | who conducted Josep 
thy son, whom thou gavest up for lost, to the en- 
poxment of great prosperity. Lalso made him 
ord of Egypt, so that he differs but little from a 
king. Accordingly I come now as a guide to thee 
in this journey; and foretell to thee that thou 
shalt die in the arms of Joseph; and I inform 
thee, that thy posterity shall be many ages in 
authority and glory, and that I will settle them 
in the land which J have promised them.” 

4. Jacob, encouraged by this dream, went on 
more cheerfully for Egypt, with his sons, and all 
belonging to them. Now they were in all seven- 
ty. lL once indeed thought it best not to set down 
the names of this fatnily, especially because of 
their difficult pronunciation, [by the Greeks,] but 
upon the whole, I think it necessary to mention 
those names, that I may disprove such as believe 
that we came originally not out of eae ie. 
but are Egyptians. Now Jacob had twelve sons; 
of these Joseph was come thither before. We 
will therefore set down the aames of Jacob’s 
children and grandchildren. Reubel had four 
sons, Anoch, Phaltlu, Assaron,; Charmi. Symeon 
had six, Jamuel, Jamin, Avod, Jachin, Soar, Saul. 
Levi had three sons, Gersom, Caath, Merari. Ju 
das had three sons, Sala, Phares, Zerah; and by 
Phares two grandchildren, Ksrom and Amar. Is- 
sachar bad four sons, Thola, Phua, Jasub, Sama- 
ron. Zabulon had with him three sons, Sarad, 
Helon, Jalel. So furis the posterity of Lea; with 
whom went her daughter Dina. These are 
thirty-three. Rachet had two sons, the one of 
whoin, Joseph, had two sons also, Manasseh and 

‘phraim., The other, Benjamin, had teu sons, 
Bolau, Baechar, Asebel, Geras, Naaman, Jes. 
Ros, Momphis, Opphis, Arad. These fourteen 
added to the thirty-three, before enumerated, 
amount to the number forty-seven. And this was 
the legitimate posterity of Jacob. He had beside 
by Bilba, the handmaid of Rachel, Dau and Naph 
thali, which last had four sons, that foilowed him, 
Jesel, Guni, [ssari, and Sellim. Dan had an only 
begotten son, Usi. If these be added to those be 
fore mentioned, they complete the number fifty 
four. Gad and Aser were the sons of Zilpha, who, 


theft in Egypt, in the days of Joseph, though it neyer was 
so amoug the Jews by the law of Moses. “ 
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was the handmaid of Lea. These had with them, 
Gad seven, Saphoniah, Augis, Sunis, Azabon, 
Aerin, Eroed, Ariel. Aser hada daughter Sarah, 
and six male children, whose names were Jomne, 
Isus, Isui, Baris; Abay, and Meichiel. If we add 
these, which are sixteen, to the fifty-four, the 
forementioned number (seventy) is completed, 
Jacob* not being himself included in that num- 


er, by ἱ 
‘6. When Joseph understood that his father was 
coming, for Judas his brother was come before 


him, and informed him of his approach, be went. 


out to meet him; and they met together at He- 
roopolis. But Jacob almost fainted away at this 
unexpected and great joy; however, Joseph re- 
vived him, being yet not himself able to coutain 
from being affected in the same manner, at the 
pleasure he now had; yet was he not wholly 
. overcome ‘with his passion,’as his father was. 
» After this, he desired Jacob to travel‘on slowly ; 
but he himself took five of his brethren with him, 
and made haste to the king, to tell him that Ja- 
cob and his family were come, which was a joy- 
» fulhesring to him, He also bid Joseph tell him 
what sort of life his brethren loved to lead, that 
he might give them leave to follow the same. 
_ Who told him they were good shepherds, and 
had been used to follow noother employment but 
this alone. Whereby he provided for them, that 
they should not be separated, but live in the same 
: ἔπ and take care of their father; as also here- 
by he provided, that they might be acceptable to 
the Egyptians, by doing nothing that would be 
common to them with the Egyptians; for the 
Egyptians are prohibited to meddle with the 
_ «feeding of sheep.t 
' 6. When Jacob was come’ to the king, and sa- 
luted him, and wished all prosperity to his go- 
vernment, Pharaoh asked him how oid he now 
was? upon whose answer, that he was'a hun- 
dred and thirty years old, he admired Jacob on 
account of the leneth of his life. And when he 
had added, that still he had not lived so long as 
his forefathers, he gave him leave to live with 
his children in, Heliopolis; for in that city the 
king’s shepherds had their pasturage. 
7. However, the famine inereased among the 
Egyptians ; and this heavy judgment grew more 
oppressive to them, because neither did the 
river overflow the ground, for it did not rise to its 
former height, nor'did God send rain upon it; 
nor did they indeed make the least provision for 
themselves, so ignorant were they what was to be 
done ; but Joseph sold them corn for their meney. 
But when their money failed them, they bought 
corn with their cattle, and their slaves, and if 
any of them had a small piece of land, they gave 
up that to purchase them food, by which means 
the king became the owner of all their substance ; 
and they were removed some to one place, and 
some to another, that so the seared of their 
country might be firmly afforded to the king; ex- 
cepting the lands of the priests, for their country 
continued stiJl in their own possession. And in- 


* All tho Greek copies of Josephus have the negative 
particle here, that Jacob himself was not reckoned one of 
the 70 souls that came into Egypt; but the old Latin co- 

jes want it, and directly assure, us he was one of them. It 
is therefore hardly certain which of these was Josephus’s 
true reading, since the number 70 is made up without him, 
if we reckon Leah for one, but if she be not reckoned, 
Jacob must himself be one, to complete the number. 

t Josephus thought that the Egyptians hated or despised 
the employment of ashepherd in the days of Joseph; 
whereas Bishcp Cumberland has shown that they rather 
hated such Phoenician or Canaanite shepherds as had long 
a mee the Ligyptians of old time. See his Sanchoniatho, 
Ρ. 361, 8602. . 

1 Reland here puts the question, How Josephus could 
complain of its not raining in Egypt during this famine, 
while the ancients affirm, that it never does naturally rain 
there? His answer is, that when the ancients deny that 
it rains in Egypt, they only mean the Upper Egypt above 
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]| deed this sore famine made their minds, as well 
as their bodies, slaves: and at length compelled 
them to procure a sufficiency of food by such 
dishonourable means. But when this misery 
ceased, and the river overflowed the ground, and 
the ground brought forth its fruits plentifully, 
Joseph came to every city, and gathered the pee: 
ple thereto belonging together, and’ gave them 
back entirely the land which, by their own con- 
sent, the king might have possessed alone, and 
alone enjoyed the fruits of it. He also exhorted 
them to look on it as every one’s own, posses- 
sion; and to fall to their husbandry with cheer- 
fulness; and to pay as a tribute to the king, tlie 
fifth$ part of the fruits for the land which the 
king when it was his own restored to them. 
These men rejoiced upon their becoming unex- 
pectedly owners of their lands, and diligently ob- 
served what was enjoined them. And by this 
means Joseph procured to himself a greater au 

thority among the Egyptians, and greater love 
to the king from them. Now this law, that they 
should pay the fifth part of their fruits as tribute, 
continyed until their latter kings. ; 


CHAP. ΝΠ]. 
Of the Death of Jacob and Joseph. 


§ 1. Now when Jacob had lived seventeen 
years in Egypt, he fell into a disease, and died 
in the presence of his sons; but not till he male 
his prayers for their enjoying prosperity, and till 
le had foretold to them prophetically how every 
one of them was to dwell in the land of Canaan. 
But this happened many years afterward. He 
also enlarged upon the praises of Joseph;|| how 
he had not remembered the eyil doings of his 
brethren to their disadvantage ; nay, on the con- 
trary, was kind to them, bestowing upon them so 
many benefits, as seldom are bestowed upon 
men’s own benefactors. He then commanded his 
own sons, that they should admit Joseph’s sons, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, into their number, and 
divide the land of Canaan in common with them: 
concerning whom we shall treat hereafter. How- . 
ever, he made it his request, that he might be. 
buried atHebron. So he died, when he had lived 
full a hundred and fifty years, three only abated, 
having not been behind any of his ancestors in 
piety towards God; and haying such a recom- 
pense for it, as it was fit those should have who 
were so good as these were. But Joseph. by the 
king’s permission, carried his father’s dead body 
to Hebron, and there buried it at a great ex 
pense. Now his brethren were at first unwilling 
to return back with him, because they were 
afraid, lest, now their father was dead, he should 

unish them, for their secret practices against: 

im, since he was now gone, for whose sake he 
had been so gracious to them. But he persuaded’ 
them to fear no harm, and to entertain no suspi- 
cions of him; so he brought them along with 
him, and gave them great possessions, and never 
left off his particular concern for them. 


the Delta; which is called Egypt in the strictest sense + but 
that in the Delta [and by consequence in the Lower Egypt 
adjoining to it] it did of old, and still does rain sometimes. 
See the note on Antiq. B. iii. ch. i. sect. 6. 

δ᾽ Josephus supposes, that Joseph now restored the 
Egyptians their lands again, upon the payment of a fifth 
Part as tribute. It seems to me rather that the Tand was 
now considered as Pharaoh's land, and this fifth part ag - 
its rent, to be paid to him, as he was their landlord, and — 
they his tenants; and that the lands were not properly 
restored, and this fifth part reserved as trilute only, till the 
days of Sesostris. See Essay on the Old Testament, Ap- 
pend. 148, 149. , "ἢ 

|| As to this encomiuth upon Joseph, so preparatory to 
Jacob's adopting Ephraim and Manasseh into his own fa 
mily, and to be admitted for two tribes, which Josephus 
here mentions, all our copies of Genesis omit it, ch. χανε]. 

| nor:do we know whence he took it, or whether it be not 

his own embellishment only RRS 


_ tocuta great number of ch 


_ 2. Joseph also died when he had lived an hun- 
dred and ten years: having been a man of admi- 
rable virtue, and conducting all his affairs by the 
tules of reason; and used his authority with mo- 
deration, which was the cause of his so great fe- 
licity among the Egyptians, even when he came 
from another country, and that in such ill cir- 
cumstances also as we have already described. 
At length his brethren died, after they had lived 
oat cat! in Egypt. , Now the posterity and sons 
of these men, after some time, carried their bo- 
dies, and buried them at Hebron: but as for the 
bones of Joseph, they carried them into the land 
of Canaan afterward, when the Hebrews went 
out of Egypt, for so had Joseph made them pro- 
mise him upon oath. But what beeame of every 
one of these men, and by what toils they got the 

ossession of the land of Canaan, shall be showed 

ereafter, when I have first explained upon what 
account it was that they left Egypt. 


CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Afflictions that befell the Hebrews 
in Egypt, during four hundred years.* 


§ 1. Now it happened that the Egyptians grew 
delicate and lazy, as to pains-taking, and, gave 
themselves up to other pleasures, and in particu- 
lar to the love of gain. They also became very 
il-affected towards the Hebrews, as touched with 
envy at their then pees for whenthey saw how 
the nation of the Israelites flourished, and were 
become eminent already in plenty of wealth, 
‘which they had ucquired by their virtue and na- 
tural love of labour, they thought their increase 
was to their own detriment. And having in 
length of time forgotten the benefits they had 
received from Joseph, particularly the crown be- 
ing now come into another family, they became 
very abusive to the Israelites, and contrived many 
ways of afflicting them; for they enjoined them 
els for the river, 
and to build walls for their cities and ramparts, 
that they might restrain the river, and hinder its 
waters from stagnating, upon its running over its 
own banks: they set them also to build pyra- 
mids,f and by all this wore them out; and hiced 
them to learn all sorts of mechanical arts, and to 
aceustom themselves to hard labour. And four 
hundred years did they spend under these afflic- 
tions ; for they strove one against the other which 
should get the mastery, the Egyptians desirin 
to destroy the Israelites by these labours, an 
the Israelites desiring to hold out to the end un- 
der them. © 

2. While the affairs of the Hebrews were in 
this condition, there was this oceasion offered it- 
self to the Egyptians, which made them more 
solicitous for the extinction of our nation. One 

Γ those sacred scribes,t who are very sagacious 
in foretelling future events truly, told the king, 
that about this time there woulda child be born 
to the Israelites, who, if he wefe reared, would 
bring the Egyptian dominion low, and would raise 
the Israelites; that he would excel all men in vir- 


* As to the affliction of Abraham’s posterity for 400 


_ Years, see Antiq. B. i. ch. x. sect.3. And as to what cities 


4; 


they built in Egypt under Pharaoh Sesostris, and of Pha- 
raoh Sesostris’s drowning in the Red Sea, see Essay on the 
Old Test. Append. p. 139—162. 

+ Of this building of the pyramids of Egypt by the Is- 
raelites, see Perizonius Orig. Egyptia, chap. xxi. It is not 
impossible they might build one or more of the small ones, 
but the larger ones seem much later. Only, if they be all 
built of stone, this does not so well agree with the Israel- 
ites’ labours, which are said to have been in brick, and not 
Ὄ δον $ Mr. Sandys’ observes in his Travels, p. 127, 


; Dr. Bernard informs us here, that, instead of this sin- 
gle priest or prophet of the Egyptians, without a name in 
Josephus, the Targum of Jonathan nates the two famous 
antagonists of Moses, Jannes and Jambres. Nor is it at all 
ualikely that it might be one of these who forehoded so 
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ed through all ages. 
by the king, that according to this man’s opinion, 
he commanded that they should cast every male 
child, who was born to the Israelites, into the 
river, and destroy it; that besides this, the Bgyp- 
tian) midwives should watch the labours of the 
Hebrew women, and observe whut is born, for 


those were the women who were enjoined to do . 


the office of midwives to them; and by reason of 
their relation to the king, would not transgress 
his commands. He enjoined also, that if any 
parents should disobey him, and venture to spare 
their male children alive,|| they and their families 
should be destroyed. This was a severe afflic- 
tion indeed to those that suffered it, not only 
as they were deprived of their sons, and while 
they were the parents themselves, they were 
obliged to be subservient to the destruction of 
their own children, but as it was to be supposed 
to tend to the extirpation of their nation, while 
upon the destruction of their children, and their 
own gradual dissolution, the calamity would be- 
come very hard and inconsolable to them. And 
this was the ill state they were in. But no one 
can be too hard for the purpose of God, though 
he contrive ten thousand subtle devices for that 
end, for this child, whom the sacred scribe fore- 
told, was brought up and concealed from the ob- 
;Servers appointed by the king; and he that fore- 
told him did not mistake in the consequences of 
his preservation, which were brought to pass 
after the manner following. ᾿ 


3. Aman whose name was Amram, one of the — 


nobler sort of the Hebrews, was afraid for his 


whole nation, lest it should fail, by the want of © 


| young men to be brought up hereafter; and w: 

very uneasy atit, his wife being then with child, 
"πη he knew not what to do, Hereupon he betook 
‘himself to prayer to God; and entreated him to 
have compassion on those men who had nowise 
transgressed the laws of his worship, and to af- 
ford them deliverance from the miseries they at 
fae time endured, and to render abortive their 
enemies’ hopes of the destruction of their nation. 
Accordingly God had mercy on him, and was 
moved by his supplication. He stood by him in 
his sleep, and exhorted him not to despair of his 
future favours. He said further, that he did not 
forget their piety towards him, and would always 
reward them for it, as he had formerly granted 


his favour to their forefathers, and made them in-- 


crease from a few, to so great a multitude. 
put him in mind, that when Abraham was come 
alone out of Mesopotamia into Canaan, he ha 

been made happy, not only in other respects, 
that when his wife was at. first barren, she was 
afterward by him enabled to conceive seed, and 
bare him sons. ‘That he left to Ishmael and to 
his posterity the country of Arabia; as also to 
his sons by Keturah, ‘T'roglodytis; and to Isaac 

Canaan. That by my assistance, said he, he did 
great exploits in war, which, unless you be your- 
selves impious, you must stillremember. As for 
Jacob, he became well known to strangers alsa 


much misery to the Egyptians, and so much happiness to 
the Israelites from the rearing of Moses, 

§ Josephus is clear that these midwives were Egyptians, 
and not Teraclites, as in our other copies; which is ver: 
probable, it not being easily to be supposed, that Pharao 
could trust the Israelite midwives to execute so barbarous 
a command against their own nation. Consult therefore 
and correct hence our ordinary copies, Exod. 1, 15—22. 
And indeed Josephus seems to have had much completer 
copies, of the Pentateuch, or other authentic records now 
lost, about the birth and actions of Moses, than either our 
Hebrew, Samaritan, or Greek Bibles afford us, which ena- 
bled him to be so large and particular about him. 

|| Of this grandfather of Sesostris Rameses the Great 
who slew the Israelite infants, and of the inseription on 
his obelisk, containing, in my opinion, one of the oldest 
records of mankind, see Essay on the Old Test. Append. p. 
139, 145 147. 217—226. 
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py the greatness of that prosperity in which he 
lived, and left to his sons, who came into. Egypt, 
with no more than seventy souls, while you are 
now become above six hundred thousand. Know 
therefore that I shall provide for you all in com- 
mon what is for your good, and particularly for 
thyself what shall make, thee famous; for that 
child, out of dread of whose nativity the Egyp- 
tians have doomed tke Israelite children to de- 
struction, shall be this child of thine, and shall be 
concealed from those who watch to destroy him; 
and when he is brought up in a surprising way, 
he shall deliver the Hebrew nation from the dis- 
tress they are under from the Egyptians. His 
memory shall be famous while the world lasts ; 
and this not only among the Hebrews, but fo- 
reigners also. All which shall be the effect of, 
my favour to thee, and to thy posterity. He 
shall also have such a brother, that he shall him- 
self obtain "my priesthood, and his posterity shall 
have it after dina to the end of the world. 
~ 4, When the vision had informed him of these 
things, Amram awaked and told it to Jochebed, 
who was his wife. And now the fear increased 
upon them on account of the prediction in Am- 
-ram’s dream; for they were under concern, not 
only for the child, but on account of the great 
happiness that was to come to him also.. How- 
ever, the mother’s labour was such as afiorded a 
confirmation to what was foretold by God. for it 
was not known fo those that watched her, by the 
easiness of her pains, and because the throes of 
her delivery did not fall upon her with violence. 


_ And now they nourished the child at home pri-| 


‘vately for three months; but after that time, 
Amram, fearing he should be discoyered,. and, 
by falling into the king’s displeasure, both he 
and his child should perish, and so he should 
make the promise of God of none effect, deter- 
mined rather to trust the safety and care of the 
child to God, than to depend on his own conceal- 
ment of him, which he looked upon as a thing 
'ancertain, and whereby both the child so pri- 
vately to be nourished, and himself, would be in 
imminent danger; but he believed that God 
would some way for certain procure the safety 
of the child, in order to secure the truth of his 
own predictions. When they had thus deter- 
mined, they made an ark of bulrushes, after the 
manner of a cradle, and of a bigness sufficient 
for an infant to be laid in, without being too 
y Straitened: they then daubed it over with slime, 
+, which would naturally keep out the water. from 
entering between the buirushes, and put the in- 
fant into it, and setting it afloat upon the river, 
they left its preservation to God; so the river re- 
ceived the child, and carried him along, But Mi- 
riam, the child’s sister, passed along upon the bank 
over against him, as her mother had bid her, to 
see whither the ark would be carried, where God 
demonstrated, that human wisdom was nothing, 
but that the Supreme Being is able to do whatso- 
ever he pleases: that those who, in order to their 
own security, condemn others to destruction, and 
use great endéavours about it, fuil of their pur- 
pose; but that others are, ina surprising manner, 
preserved, and obtain. a prosperous coudition 
almost from the very midst of their calamities, 
those, | mean, whose dangers arise by the ap- 
pointment of God. And indeed such a. provi- 
dence was exercised in the case of this child, as 
showed the power of God. 

5. Thermuthis whs the king’s daughter. She 
was now diverting herself by the banks of the 
river; and, seeing a cradle borne along by the 
current, she sent some who could swim, and bid 
them bring the cradle to ber. When those that 
weré sent on this errand came to her with the 
cradle, and she saw the little child, she was greatly 


* What Josephus here says of the beauty of Moses, that 
he was of a divine form, is very like what St. Stephon 
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in love with it, on account of its largeness and 
beauty : for God had taken such great care in the 
formation of Moses, that he caused him to be 
thought worthy of bringing up, and providing 
for, by all those that had taken the most fatal re- 
solutions on account of the dread of his nativity, 
for the destruction of the rest of the Hebrew na- 
tion. Thermuthis bid them bring her a woman 
that might afford her breast to the child; yet 
would not the child admit of her breast, but 
turned away from. it, and did the like to man 
other women. Now Miriam was by when this 
happened, not to appear to be there on purpose, 
but only as staying to see the child, and she said, 
“Jt is in vain that thou, O queen, callest for these 
women for the nourishing of the child, who are 
noway of kin to it; but still if ποι ΠῚ order 
one of the Hebrew women to be brought, per- 
haps it may admit the breast of one of its own 
nation.” Now since she seemed to speak well, 
Thermuthis bid her procure such a one, aud to 
bring one of those Hebrew women that gave 
suck. So when she had such authority given 
her, she came back and brought the mother, who 
was known to nobody there.” And now the child 
gladly admitted the breast, and seemed to stick 
elose to it; and-so it was, that at the queen’s-de- 
sire, the nursing of the child was entirely in- 
trusted to the mother. 

6. Hereupon it was that Thermuthis imposed 
this name ‘Mouses’ upon him, from what had 
happened when he was put inte the river, for the 
Egyptians call the water by the name of ‘ Mo,’ 
and such as are ‘saved out of it,’ by the name of 
‘Uses;’ so by putting these two words together, 
they imposed the name upon him. And he was 
by the confession of all, according to God’s pre- 
dietion, as well for his greatness of mind, as for 
his contempt of difficulties, the best of all the 
Hebrews, for Abraham was his ancestor of the 
seventh generation. For Moses was the son ef 
Amram, who was the sen of Caath, whose father 
Levi was the son of Jacob, who was the son of 
Isaac, whowas the son of Abraham. Now Moses’s 
understanding became superior tohisage, nay, far 
beyond that standard; and when he was taught, 
he discovered greater quickness of apprehension 
than was usual at his age, and his actions at that 
time promised greater, when he should come to 
the age of a man. — God did also give him that 
talmess, when he was but three years old, as was 
wonderful. And for his beauty, there was nobo- 
dy so unpolite, as when they saw Moses, they 
were. not greatly surprised at the beauty of his 
countenance; nay, it happened frequently, that 
those that met him as he was carried along the 
road, were obliged to turn again upon seeing the 
child; that they left what they were about. and 
stood still a great while to look on him, for the 
beauty of the child was soremarkable and natu 
ral to him on many accounts, that it detainedthe’ 
spectators, and made them stay longer to look 
upon him, . 

τι Thermuthis therefore, perceiving him to be 
so remarkable a child, adopted him for her’son, 
having no child of her own. And when one time 
she had carried Moses to her father, she showed 
him to him, and said she thought to make him her Ὁ 
father’s successor, if it should please God she 
should have no legitimate child of her own; and 
said to him, “I have brought up a child who is 
of a divine form,* and of a generous mind; and 
as I have received him from the bounty of the 


river, in a’ wonderful manner, I thought proper 
to adopt him for my son, and the heir of thy 
kingdom,” And when she had said this, she put 
the infant into her father’s hands: so he took 
him, and bugged him close to his breast: and, on 
his daughter’s account, in a pleasant way, put his 


says of the samo beauty, that. Moses was beautiful in the 
sight of God, Acts yii. 20. 
4 --- 
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BOOK Il—CHAP. X. 


dindem upon his head; but Moses threw it down to 
‘the ground, and in a puerile mood, he wreathed it 
round, and trod upon it with his feet,which seem- 
ed to bring along with it an evil presage concern- 
ing the kingdom of Egypt. But when the'sacred 
scribe saw this, (he was the same person who fore- 
told that his nativity would bring the dominion of 
this kingdom low,) he made a violent attempt to 
kill him; and crying out in a frightful manner, 
hesaid, “ This, Ὁ king! this child is he of whom 
God foretold, that if we kill him we shall be in 
no danger j he himself affords an attestation to 
the prediction of the same thing, by his trampling 
upon thy government, and treading upon thy 
chadem. Take him therefore out of the way, 
and deliver the Egyptions from. the fear they are 
in about him; and deprive the Hebrews of the 
hope they have of being encouraged by him.” 
Bat Thermuthis prevented him, and snatched 
the child away. . And the king was not hasty to 
slay him, God himself, whose providence. pro- 
tected Moses, inclining the king to spare him. 
He was therefore educated with greatcare. So 
the Hebrews depended on him, and were of good 
hopes that great things would be done by him; 
but the E re were suspicious of what would 
follow such his education. Yet because if Moses 
had been slain, there was no one, neither akin or 
adopted, that had any oracle on his side for pre- 
tending to the crown of Egypt, and likely to be 
of greater advantage to them, they abstained 
from killing him. 


CHAP. X. 


How Moses made War with the Ethiopians. 


§ 1. Moses therefore, when he was born, and 
brought up in the foregoing manner, and came 
to the age of maturity, made his virtue manifest 
to the Ee ptians ; and showed, that he was born 
for the to, ing them down, and raising the 
Israelites. Andthe occasion he laid hold of was 
this; the Ethiopians, who are next neighbours to 
the Egyptians, made an inroad into their country, 
which they seized upon, and carried off the effects 
of the Egyptians. who, in their rage, fought 
against them, and revenged the affronts they had 
received from them; but being overcome in bat- 
tle, some of them were slaim, and the rest ran 
away in a shameful manner, and by that means 
saved themselves, whereupon the Ethiopians fol- 
lowed after them in the pursuit, and thinkin 
that it would be a mark of cowardice if they did 
not subdue all Egypt, they went on to subdue 
the rest with greater vehemence ; and when they 
had tasted the sweets of the country, they never 
left off the prosecution of the war: and as the 
nearest parts had not courage enough at first to 
fight with them, ns proceeded as far as Memphis, 
and the sea itself, while not one of the cities 
were able to oppose them. The Egyptians, 
under this sad oppression, betook themselves to 
their oracles and prophecies, and when God had 
given them this counsel, to make use of Moses 
the Hebrew, and take his assistance, the king 
commanded his daughter to produce him. that 
he might be the general of their army.* Upon 
which, when she had made him swear he would 
do him no harm, she delivered him to the king, 
and supposed his assistance would he of great 
advantage to them. She withal reproached the 
priests, who, when they had before admonished 


* This history of Moses, as general of the Egyptians 
against the Ethiopians, is wholly omitted in our Bibles, 
but is thus cited by Irenzus, from Josephus, and tnat soon 
after his own age: “Josephus says, that when Moses was 
nourished in the king’s palace, he was sppointed general 
of the army against the Ethiopians, and conquered them ; 
when he married that king’s daughter, because, out of her 
affection for him, she delivered the city up to him.” See 
the Fragments of Irenweus, ab edit. Grab. p. 472. Nor per- 
laps did St. Stephen refer to any thing else, when lie said 
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the Egyptians to kill him, were not ashamed 
to own their want of his help. 


ὭΡΑ 


2. So Moses, at the persuasion both of Ther-— 


muthis and the king himself, cheerfully under 

took the business: and the sacred scribes of 
both nations were glad ; those of the Egyptians, 
that they should at once overcome their enemies 
by his valour, and that by the same piece of 
management; Moses would be slain; but those 
of the Hebrews, that they should escape from 
the Egyptians, because Moses was to be their 
general. But Moses prevented the enemies, and 
took and led his army before those enemies were 
apprized of his attacking them: for he did not 
march by the river, but by land; where he gave 
a wonderful demonstration of his sagacity ; for 
when the ground was dificult to be passed over, 
because of the multitude of serpents, which it pro- 
duces in vast numbers, and indeed is singular in 
some of those productions, which other countries 
do not breed, and yet such as are worse than 
others in power and mischief, and an unusual 
fierceness of sight, some of which ascend out of 
the ground unseen, and also fly in the air, and so 
come upon men at unawares, and do them a 


mischief, Moses invented a wonderful stratagem | 


to preserve the army safe, and without hurt; for 
he made haskets like unto arks, of sedge, and 
filled them with ibes,t and carried them along 
with them; which animal is the greatest enemy 
to serpents imaginable, for they fly from them 
when they come near them, and as they fly they 
are caught and devoured by them, as if it were 
done by the harts; but the ibes are tame crea 
tures, and only enemies to the serpentine kind. 
But about those ibes I say nv more at present, 
since the Greeks are not themselves unacquaint- 
ed with this sort of bird. As soon therefore as 
Moses was come to the land which was the 
breeder of these serpents, he let loose the ibes, 
and by their means repelled the serpentine kind, 
and used them for his assistants before the army 
came upon that ground. When he had therefore _ 
proceeded thus on his journey, he cume upon 
the Ethiopians before they expected him; and 
joining battle with them, he beat them, and 
deprived them of the hopes they had of success 
against the Egyptians, and went on in over- 
throwing their cities, and indeed made a great 
slaughter of these Ethiopians. Now when the 
Egyptian army had once tasted of this prosper- 
ous success, by the means of Moses, they did 
not slacken their diligence, insomuch that the 
Ethiopians were in danger of being reduced to 
slavery, and all sorts of destruction. And at 


length they retired to Saba, which was a royal — 


city of Ethiopia, which Cambyses afterward 
named ‘ Meroe,’ after the name of his own sister. 
The place was to be besieged with very great 
difficulty, since it was both encompassed by the 
Nile quite round, and’ the other rivers, Astapus 
and Astaborus, made it a very difficult thing for 
such as attempted to pass over them; for the city 
was situate in a retired place, and was inhabited 
after the manner of an island, being encompass- 
ed with a strong wall, and having the rivers tc 
guard them from their enemies, and having great 
att cage between the wall and the rivers, mso- 
much, that when the waters come with the 
greatest violence it can never be drowned; which 
ramparts make it next to impossible for even 
such as are gotten over the rivers to take the 


of Moses, before he was seut by God to the Israelites, that 
he was not only learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp 
tians, bat was also mighty in words and in deeds, Acts 
vii. 22. $ 

t Pliny speaks of these birds called Jbes, and says, 
“The Egyptians invoked them against the serpents.” 
Hist. Nat. Book x. ch. 28. Strabo speaks of this island 
Meroe, and these rivers Astapus and Astaborus, Book 
xvi. p. 771, 786, and Book xvii. p. 821. 
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eit τ However, while Moses was wneasy at the!| the men, who had a mind fo more thon theit 


; ΓΝ lying idle, (for the enemies durst not come 


a battle) this accident happened: 'Tharbis was} 


the daughter of the king of the Ethiopians; she 
ikappened to see Moses as he led the army near 
to the walls, and fought with great courage, and 
dmiring the subtlety of his undertakings, and 
believing him to. be the author of the Egyptian 
success, When they had before despaired ‘of re- 
covering their liberty, and to be the occasion of 
the great danger the Ethiopians were in, when 
they had before boasted of their great achieve- 
ments, she fell deeply in love with him; and 
upon the prevalency of that passion, sent to him 
the. most faithful of her servants to discourse 
with him upon their marriage. He thereupon 
accepted. the offer, on condition she would pro- 
cure, the delivering up.of the city , and gave her 
the assurance of anoath to take her to his wife, and 
that when he had once taken possession of the 
- city, he would not break his oath to lier. No soon- 
er was the agreement made, but it took effect im- 
mediately; and when Moses had cut off the 
᾿ς Ethiopians,-he gave thanks to God, and consum- 
mated his marriage, and led the Egyptians back 
to their own land. 


eee CHAP. XI. ‘ 
᾿ Ποῖ Moses fled out of Egypt into Midian. 


δ 1. Now the Egyptians, after they had been 
pipers’, by Moses, entertained -a hatred to 
_ him, and were very eager in compassing their 
designs against him, as suspecting that he would 
- take occasion, from his, good siiccess, to raise a 
sedition, and bring innovations into Egypt; and 
told the king, he ought to be slain. ‘The king 
had also some intentions of himself to the 
same purpose, and this as well out of envy at his 
glorious expedition at the head of. bis army, as 
out of fear of being brought low by him; and 
heing instigated by the sacred scribes, he was 
ready to undertake to kill Moses. But when he 
had teamed beforehand what plots there were 
against him, he went away privately; and be- 
cause the public roads were watched, hé took 
his flight through the deserts, and where his ene- 
mies could not suspect he would travel; and 
though he was destitute of foed, he went on, and 
despised that difficulty courageously. And when 
he came to the city of Midian, which lay pon 
the Red Sea, and was'so denominated from one 
of Abraham’s sons by Ketural, he sat upon a 
certain well, and rested himself there after his 
laborious Journey and the aftliction he had been 
in. It was not far from the city; and the time 
-of the day was noon, where he had an occasion 
offered him by the custom of the country, of doing 
what recommended his virtue, and afforded him 
ah opportunity of bettering his circumstances. 


2 For that country haying but little water, the | 


shepherds used to seize’ on the wells before 
others came, lest their flocks should want water ; 
and lest it should be spent by others before’ they 
came. There were now come therefore to this 
well seven sisters that were virgius, the daugh- 
ters of Raguel, a priest; and one thought worthy 
by the people of the country of great honour: 
these virgins, who took care of their father’s 
flocks, which sort of work it was customary and 
very familiar for women to do in the country of 
the Troglodytes, they came first of all, and drew 
water out of the well in a quantity sufficient for 
their flocks, into troughs, which were made for 
the reception of that water. But when the shep- 
_ herds came upon the maidens, and drove them 
_ away, that they might have the command of the 
waters themselves, Moses thinking it would be 
a terrible reproach upon him if he overlook 
the young wemen under unjust oppression, and 
should suffer the violence of the men to prevail 
over the right of the maidens, he drove away 


share, and afforded a proper assistance to the 
women; who, after haying received such a bene- 
fit from him, came to thew father, and’ told him 
how they had been affrontéd by the shepherds, 
and assisted by a stranger, and entreated that he 
would not let this generous action be done in 
vain, nor go without a reward. τ Now the father 
took it well from his daughters that they were 
so desirous to reward their benefactor, and bid 
them bring Moses into his presence, that he 
might be rewarded as he deserved. - And when 
Moses came, he told him ‘what .testimony his 
daughters bare to him, that he had assisted 
them; and that, as he admired him for his vir- 
tue, he said, that, Moses had bestowed such his 
assistance on persons not insensible of benefits, 
but where they were both able and willing to re- 
turn the kindness, and even to exceed the mea- 
sure of his generosity: So he made him his son, 
and gave him one of his daughters in marriage; 
and appointed him to be the superintendent ever 
his cattle, for of old alithe wealth of the barha- 
rians was.in those cattle. 


CHAP. ΧΙ. 


Concerning the Burning Bush, and the Rod of 
Moses. ; 


§.1. Now Moses, when he had obtained the 
favour of Jethro, for that was one of the names 
of Raguel, stayed there, and fed his flock; but 
some time afterward, taking His station at the 
mountain called Sinai, he drove his flocks thither 
to feed them. Now this is the highest of ali the 
mountains thereabouts, and. the best for pastu- 
rage, the herbage being there good; and it had 
not been before fed upon, because of the opinion 
men had that God dwelt there, the shepherds 
not daring to ascend up.te it. And here it was 
that a wonderful prodigy happened to Moses; 
for a fire fed upon a thorn-bush; yet did the 
green leaves and the flowers continue untouched, 
and the fire did not at ail.eonsume the fruit 
branches, although the flame was great and 
fierce. Moses was affrighted at this strange 
sight, as it was to him: but he was still more 
astonished when the fire uttered a voice, and 
called to him by name, and spake words to him, 
by. which it signified to him how beld he had 
been in-venturing to come into a place whither 
no man had ever come before, because the place. 
was divine; and advised him to remove a great 
way from the flame, and to be contented with 
what he had. seen; and though he were himself 
a good man, andthe offspring of great men, yet 
that he should not pry any farther: and he fore- 
told to him, that he should have glory and ho- 
nour among.men, by the blessing of God upon 
him.. ‘He "130 commanded him to go away 
thence with confidence to Egypt, in order to his 
being the commander and conductor of the body 
of the Hebrews,, and to his delivering his own 
people from the injuries they ‘suffered there: 
“For,” said God, “they shall inhabit this happy 
land which your forefather Abraham inhabited. 
and shall have the enjoyment of all sorts ef good 
things; and thou, by thy prudence, shalt guide 
them to those good things.” But still he enjoined 
hin, when he had-brought the Hebrews ovt of 
the land of Egypt, to. come to that place, and to 
offer sacrifices of thanksgiving there. Such were 
the divine oratles which were delivered out. of 
the fire. ᾿ 

2, But Moses was astonished at what he saw, 
and much more δὲ what he heard; and he said, 
“TY think it would’ be an instance of too 
madness, O Lord, for one of that regard I bear 
to thee, to distrust thy power, since I myself 
adore it, and know that it has been made mani- 
fest to my progenitors: but I am still in doubt 
how I, who am. a private man, and one of no abi- 


reat. 


lities, should either persuade my own country- 
men to leave the country they now inhabit, and 
to follow me to a land whither I lead them: or, 
if they should be persuaded, how can I force 
Pharaoh to permit them to μεσ. since they 


augment their own wealth and pros erity by 
the labours and works they put upon pay Η 

3. But God persuaded him to be courageous 
on all occasions, and promised to be with him, 
and to assist him in his words, then he was to 
persuade. men, and in his deeds, when he was to 
perform wouders. 
signal of the truth of what he said, by throwin 
his rod upon the ground, which, when he ha 


ders, Aaron his brother, by the command 

met him, to whom he declared what had be 

him at the mountain, and the commands y 
God had given him. But as they were going 
forward, the chief men among the Hebrews 
having learned that they were coming, met 
them: to whom Moses declared the ips te had 
seen; and while they could not believe them, he 
made them see them. So they took courage 
at these surprising and unexpected sights, and 
hoped well of their entire deliverance, as be- 


He bid him also to take a lieving now thet God took care of their pre- 


servation. 
2. Since then Moses found that the Hebrews 


done, it crept along, and was become a serpent, || would be obedient to whatsoever he should di- 


and rolled itself round in its folds, and erected 
its head, as ready to revenge itself on such as 
' should assault it, after which it became a rod 
again as it was before. After this, God bid Moses 
put his right hand into his bosom: he obeyed, 
and when he took it out it was white and in; 
colour like to chalk, but afterward it returned | 
to its wonted colour again. He also, upon God’s 
command, took some of the water that was near | 
him, and poured it upon the ground, and saw the 
colour was that of blood. Upon the wonder that 
Moses showed at these signs, God exhorted him 
to be of good courage, and to be assured that he 
would be the greatest support to him; and bid 
him make use of those signs in order to obtain 
belief among all men, that thou art sent by me, | 
and dost all things according to my commands. 
Accordingly, I enjoin thee to make no more de- 
lays, but to make haste to Egypt, and to travel 
night and day, and not to draw out the time; and | 
so make the slavery of the Hebrews, and their | 
sufferings, to last the longer. 
4. Moses having now seen and heard these! 
wonders, that assured him of the truth of these! 
romises of God, had no room left him to disbe- | 
ieve them: he entreated him to grant him that 
power when he should be in Egypt; and be- 
sought lim to vouchsafe him the knowledge of 
his own name, and since he had heard and seen 


him, that he would also tell him his name, that || 


when he offered sacrifice, he might invoke him 
by such his name in his oblations. Whereupon 
God declared to him his holy name, which had 
never been discovered to men before; concern- 
ing which it is not lawful for me to say any more.” | 
Now these signs accompanied Moses, not then 
ouly, but always, when he prayed for them: of | 
all which sigus he attributed the firmest assent 
to the fire in the bush; and believing that God | 


rect, as they promised to be, and were in love 
with liberty, he came to the king, who had indeed 
but lately received the government, and told him 
how much he had done for the good of the 
Egyptians, when they were despised by the 
Ethiopians, aud their country laid waste by them; 
and how he had been the commander of their 


|| forces, and had laboured for them, as if they had 


been his own people; and he informed him in 
what danger he had been during that expedition, 
without having any proper returns made him, as 
he had deserved. He also informed him dis- 
tinctly, what things happened to him at mount 
Sinai, and what God said to him; and the signs 
that were done by God, in order to assure him of 
the authority of those commands which he had 
given him. He also exhorted him not to dis-— 
believe what he told him, nor to oppose the will 


|| of God. 


2. But when the king derided Moses, he made 
him in earnest see the signs that were done at 
mount Sinai. Yet was the king very angry with 
him, and called him an ill man, who had former- 
ly run away from his Egyptian slavery, and came 
now back with deceitful tricks and wonders, and 
magical arts, toastonish him. And when he had 
said this, he commanded the priests to let him 
see the same wonderful sights, as knowing that 
the Egyptians were skilful in this kind of learn- 
ing, and that he was not the only person who 
knew them, and pretended them to be divine, 
as also he told him, that, when he brought 
such wonderfal sights before him, he would only 
be believed by the unlearned. Now when the 
priests threw down their rods, they became ser- 
pents. But Moses was not daunted at it; and 
said, “O king, I do not myself despise the wis- 


dom of the Egyptians, but I say that what I do is 
|so much superior to what these do by magie arts 


would be a gracious supporter to him, he hoped | and tricks, as divine power exceeds the power 
he should be able to deliver his own nation, and || of man; but I will demonstrate that whatI do 


bring calamities on the Egyptians. 


CHAP. XIII. 


How Moses and Aaron returned into Egypt to 
Pharaoh. 


§ 1. So Moses, when he understood that the || the ro 


Pharaoh, in whose reign he fled away, was dead, 
asked leave of Raguel to go to Egypt, for the 
benefit of his own people: and he took with him 
Zipporah, the daughter of Raguel, whom he had 
married, and the children he had by her, Gersom 
and Eleazar, and made haste into Egypt. Now 
the former of these names, Gersom, in the He- 
brew ton 
land; and Eleazar, that, b 
the God of his fathers,’ he 

Egyptians. Now when they were near the bor- 


* This superstitious fear of discovering the neme with 
four letters, which of late we have been used falsely to 
pronounce Jehovah, but seems to have been originally 
pronounced Jahoh, or Jao, is never, I think, heard of till 
this passage of Josephus ; and this superstition, in not pro- 
nouncing that name, has continued among the Rabbinical 
Jews to this day, (though whether the Samaritans and 
Caraites ob _ryed it so early does not appar.) Josephus 


5 a 


|| is not done by craft, or counterfeiting what is not 


really true, but that they appear by the provi- 
dence and power of God.” And when he had 
said this, he cast his rod down upon the ground, 
aud commanded it to turn itself. into a serpent, 
It obeyed him, and went all round, and devoured 
ἐξ ofthe Egyptians, which seemed to be dra- 
gons, until it had consumed them all; it then re 
turned to its own form, and Moses took it into his 
hand again. ; 
4. However, the king was no more moved 
when this was done, than before ; and being very 
angry, he said, “ ‘That he should gain nothing by 
his cunning and shrewdness against the Egyp 


e signifies, that he was in a-‘strange||tians.’ And he commanded him that was the 
the ‘assistance of|| chief task-master over the Hebrews, to 
ad escaped from the || them no relaxation from their labours, but tocom. _ 


give 
pel them to submit to greater oppressions than 


also durst not set down the very words of the ten com 
mandments, as we shall see hereafter, Antiq. B. iii. ch. vy, 
sect. 4, which superstitious silence, has yet not been 
discontinued, even by the Rabbins. There is, however, no 
doubt but both these cautious concealiments were taught 
Josephus by the Pharisees, a body of men at once very 
wicked and very superstitious. : 
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before. And though πὸ allowed them chaff be- 
᾿ fore for the making their bricks, he would allow 
it them no longer, but he made them to work 
nard at brick-making in the daytime, and to ga- 
ther chaff in the night.. Now when their labour 
was thus doubled upon them, they laid the blame 
upon Moses, because their labour and their misery 
were on his account become more severe to them. 
But Moses did not let his courage sink for the 
king’s threatenings ; nor did he abate of his zeal 
on account of the Hebrews’ complaints, but he 
supported himself, and set his soul resolutely 
against them both, and used his own utmost dih- 
; pee to procure liberty to his countrymen. So 
e went to the ‘king, and persuaded him to let the 
Hebrews go to moutit Sinai, and there to sacri- 
fice to God, because God had enjoined them so to 
do. Jie persuaded him also, not to counterwork 
the designs of God, but to esteem his favour 
above all things,and to permit them to depart, lest, 
before he be awarv. he lay an obstruction in the 
way of tke divine commands, and so occasion his 
_ own suffering such punishments as it was proba- 
ble any one that counterworked the divine com- 
mands should undergo, since the severest afflic- 
tions arise from every object, to those that pro- 
voke the divine wrath against them: for such as 
these have neither the earth nor the air for their 
friends; nor are the fruits of the womb accord- 
ing to nature, but every thing is unfriendly and 
adverse towards them. He said further, that 
the Egyptians should. know this by sad expe- 
rience; and that besides, the Hebrew people 
should go out of their country without their con- 


sent. 
CHAP. XIV. 
Concerning the Ten Plagues which came upon 
; the Egyptians. 


§ 1. Bur when the king despised the words of | 


Moses, and had no regard at all to them, griev- 
ous plagues seized the Egyptians ; every one of 
which ἵ will describe, Both because no such 
plagues did ever happen to any other nation as the 
gyptians now felt; and because I would demon- 
strate that Moses did not fail in any one thing 
that he foretold them, and because tt is for the 
good of mankind, that they may learn this caution, 
not to do any thing that may displease God, lest 
‘he be provoked to wrath, and avenge their ini- 
quities upon men. The Egyptian river ran with 
bloody water, at the command of God, insomuch 
that it could not be drunk, and they had no other 
spring of water, veither; for the water was not 
only of the colour of blood, but it brought upon 
those that ventured to drink of it, great pains and 
bitter torment. Such was the river to the Kgyp- 
tians: but it was sweet and fit for drinking to the 
Hebrews, and noway different from what it na- 
hats used to be. As the king therefore knew 
not what to do in these surprising circumstances, 
and was in fear for the Egyptians, be gave the 
Hebrews leave to go away ; but when the plague 
ceased, he changed his mind again, and would not 
suffer them to go. 
2. But when God saw that be was ungrateful, 
and upon the ceasing of the calamity would not 
row wiser, he sent another plague upon the 
gyptians; an innumerable multitude of frogs 
consumed the fruit of the ground; the river was 
also full of them, insomuch, that those who drew 
water had it spoiled by the blood of these ani- 
mals, as they died in and were destroyed by the 
water; and the country was fall of filthy slime, 
as they were born, and as they died; they also 
spoiled their vessels in their houses which they 


* Of this judicial hardening the hearts, and blinding the 
syes of wicked men, or infatuating them, as a just punish- 
‘nent for their other wilful sins, to their own destruction, 
166 the note on Antiq. B. vii. ch. ix. sect. 6. 
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used, and were found among what they ate, and 
what they drank, and came in great numbers 
upon their beds. There was also an ungrateful 
smell and stink arose from them, as they were 
born, and as they died therein. Now, when the 
Egyptians were under the o opressions of these 
miseries, the kin 
Hebrews with hi 


and be gone. Upon which 


ordered Moses to take the. 


the whole multitude of the frogs vanished away, | 


and both fhe land and the river returned to their 
former natures. But as soon as Pharaoh saw the 
land freed from this plague, he forgot the cause 
of it, and retained the Hebrews; and,* as though 
he had a mind to try the nature of more such 
judgments, he would not yet suffer Moses and 
his people to depart, having granted that liberty 
rather out of fear, than 
sideration. ; 


3. Accordingly, God punished his falseness 


with another plague, added to the former; for 
there arose out of the bodies of the Egyptians 
an innumerable quantity of lice, by which, wicked 


as they were, they miserably perished, as not 


able to destroy this sort of vermin, either with 
washes or with ointments. At which terrible 
judgment, the king of Egypt was in disorder, 
upon the fear into which he reasoned himself, 
lest his people should be destroyed, and that the 
manner of this death was also reproachful, so 
that he was forced in part to recover himself 
from his wicked temper to a sound mind, for he 
gave leave for the Hebrews themselves to de- 
part. But when the plague thereupon ceased, 
he thought it proper to require that they should 
leave their children and wives behind them, 
as pledges of their return, whereby he provoked 
God to be more vehemently angry at him, as if 
he thought to impose on his providence, and as 
if it were only Moses, and not God, who punished 
the Egyptians for the sake of the Hebrews; for 
he filled that country full of various sorts of pes- 
tilential creatures, with their various properties, 
such indeed as had never come into the sight of 
men before, by whose means the men perished 
themselves, and the land was destitute of hus- 
bandmen for its cultivation; but if any thing es- 
caped destruction from them, it was killed by a 
distemper, which the men underwent also. 

4. But when Pharaoh did not even then yield 
to the will of God; but while he gave leave to the 
husbands to take their wives with them, yet in- 
sisted that the children should be left behind, 
God presently resolved to punish his wickedness 
with several sorts of calamities, and those worse 
than the foregoing which yet had so generally 
afflicted them: for their bodies had terrible biles, 
breaking forth with blains, while they were al- 
ready inwardly consumed; and a great part of 
the Egyptians perished in this manner. But 
when the king was not brought to reason by this 
plague, hail was sent down from heaven; and 
such hail it was, as the climate of Egypt had 
never suffered before, nor was it like to that 
which falls in other climates in winter time,t but 
larger than that which falls in the middle of 
spring to those that dwell in the northern and 
northwestern regions. This hail broke down 
their boughs laden with fruit. After this a tribe 
of locusts consumed thé seed which was not hurt 
by the hail, so that to the Egyptians all the 
se of future fruits of the ground were entirely 

ost. 

5. One would think the forementioned calami- 
ties might have been sufficient for one that was 
only foolish, without wickedness, to make him 
wise, and to make him sensible what was for his 


+ As to this winter or spring hail near Egypt and Judea, 
see the like on thunder and lightning there, in the note on 
Autiq. B. vi. ch. v. sect. 6 


out of any good com — 


advantage. But Pharaoh, led not so much by 
his folly as by his wickedness, even when he 
saw the cause of his miseries, he still contested 
with God, and wilfully deserted the cause of vir- 
tue; so he bid Moses take the Hebrews away, 
with their wives and children, but to leave their 
_ cattle behind, since their cattle were de- 
_ stroyed. But when Moses said, that what he 
_ desired was unjust, since they were obliged to 
offer sacrifices to God of those cattle; and the 
time being prolonged on this account, a thick 
paerk nese, without the least light, spread itself 
| over the Egyptians, whereby their sight being 
τ obstructed, and their breathing hindered by the 
thickness of the air, they died miserably, and 
under a terror lest they should be swallowed up 
by the dark eloud. Besides this, when the dark- 
hess, after three days and as many nights, was 
dissipated, and when Pharaoh did not still re- 
Feng and let the Hebrews go, Moses came to 
-him and said: * How long wilt thou be disobe- 
dient to the command of God? for he enjoins 
Ὁ thee to let the Hebrews go; nor is there any 
other way of being freed from the calamities 
+ you are under, unless you do so.’ But the king 
Was angry at what he said, and threatened to 
cut off his head, if he came any more to trouble 
him about these matters. Ifereupon Moses said, 
he would not speak to him any more about them, 
for that he himself, together with the principal 
men among the Egyptians, should desire the 
Hebrews to go away. So when Moses had said 
this, he went his way. 

6. But when God had signified, that with one 
more plague he would compel the Egyptians to 
let the Hebrews go, he commanded Moses to tell 
the people, that they should have a sacrifice 
ready, and that they should prepare themselves 
on the tenth day of the month Xanthicus, against 
the fourteenth, (which month is called by the 
Egyptians, Pharmuthi, aud Nisan by the He- 
brews; but the Macedonians call it Xanthicus,) 
and that he should carry away the Hebrews with 

all they had. ey eyt he having got the 
᾿ _ Hebrews ready for their departure, and having 
sorted the people into tribes, he kept them toge- 
ther in one place: but when the fourteenth day 
was come, and all were ready to depart, they of- 
fered the sacrifice, and purified their houses with 
the blood, using bunches of hyssop for that pur- 
pose; and when they had supped, they burnt the 
remainder of the flesh, as just ready to depart. 
_ Whence itis that we do still offer this sacrifice in 
τ like manner to this day, and call this festival 
‘Pascha,’ which signifies the feast of the pass- 
over, because on that day God passed us over, 
and sent the plague on the Egyptians: for the 
destruction of the first-born came upon the Egyp- 
tians that night, so that many of the Egyptians, 
who lived near the king’s palace, persuaded Pha- 
raoh to let the Hebrews go. Accordingly he call- 

ed for Moses, and bid them be gone; as suppos- 
ing, that if once the Hebrews were gone out of 
the country, Egypt should be freed from its mi- 
series. They also honoared the Hebrews with 
gifts;* some in order to get them to depart 
quickly, and others on account of their neigh- 
bourhood, and the friendship they had with them. 


* Those large presents made to the Israelites, of vessels 
of silver, and vessels of gold, and raiment, were, as Jose- 
phus truly calls them, gifts really given them, not lent 
them, as our English falsely renders them. They were 
spoils required, not borrowed of them, Gon. xv. 14. Exod. 
ni. 22. xi. 2. Ps. ev. 37. as the same version falsely reuders 
the Hebrew word here used, Exod. xii. 35, 36. God had 
ordored the Jews to demand these as their pay and reward, 
during their long and bitter slavery in Egypt, as atone- 
ments for the lives of the Egyptians, and as the condition 
of the Jews’ departure, aud of the Egyptians’ deliverance 
from these terrible judgments, whi2b. had they not now 
ceased, they had soon been all dead men, as they them- 
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left Egypt. 


δ΄ 1. So the Hebrews went out of Egypt, while 
the Egyptians wept, and repented that they had 
treated them so hardly. Now they took their 
journey by Letopolis, a place at that time de. 
serted, but where Babylon was built afterward, 
when Cambyses laid Egypt waste; but as they ig 
went away hastily, on the third day they came to 

a pane called Baalzephon on the Red Sea; and 
when they had no food out of the land, because 

it was a descrt, ey ate of loaves kneaded of 
flour, only warmed Y a gentle heat, and this 
food they made use of for eet Oey 8 for what 
they brought with them out of Egypt would not 
suffice them any longer time ; and this only while 
they dispensed it to each person, te use so much 
only as would serve for necessity, but not for sa- 
tiety. Whence itis, that, in memory of the want 

we were then in, we keep a feast for eight days, 
which is called the feast of the unleavenedbread. 
Now the entire multitude of those that went out, 
including the women and chiidren, was not easy 
to be numbered, but those that were of an age 
fit for war, were six hundred thousand. 

2. They left Egypt in the month Xanthicus, on 
the fifteenth day of the lunar month; four hun- 
dred and thirty years after our forefather Abra- 
ham came into Canaan, but two hundred and fif- 
teen years only after Jacob removed into Egypt.t 
It was the eightieth year of the age of Muses, 
and that of Aaron three more. They also car- 
ried out the bones of Joseph with them, as he 
had charged his sons to do. 

3. But the Egyptians soon repented that the 
Hebrews were gone; and the king also was 
mightily concerned that this had been procured 
by the magic arts of Moses; so they resolved to 
go after them. Accordingly they took their 
weapons, and other warlike furniture, and pur- 
sued after them, in order to bring them back, if 
once they overtook them, because they would 
now have no pretence to pray to God against 
them, since they had already been permitted te 
go out; and they thought they should easily 
overcome them, as they had no armour, and 
would be weary with their journey; so they 
made haste in their pursuit, and asked of ne 
one they met which way they were gone? an 
indeed, that land was difficult to be travelled 
over, not only by armies, but by single persons. 
Now Moses led the Hebrews this way, that in 
case the Egyptians should repent and be desirous 
to pursue after them, they might undergo the 

unishment of their wickedness, and of the 

reach of those promises they had made to them. 
As also he led Pb this way on account of the 
Philistines, who had quarrelled with them, and 
hated them of old, that by all means they might 
not know of their departure, for their country is 
near to that of Egypt; and thence it was that 
Moses led them, not along the road that tended 
to the Jand of the Philistines, but he was de- 
sirous that they should go through the desert, 
that so after a long journey, and after many af- 
flictions, they might enter upon the land of Ca 
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selves confess, chap. xii. 33. Nor was there any sense in 
borrowing or lending, when the Israelites were finally de 
parting out of the land for ever. 

+ Why our Masorete copy so groundlessly abridges this 
account in Exod. xii. 40, as to ascribe 480 years to the sole — 
peregrination of the Israelites in Egypt, when it is clear, . 
even by that Masorete chronology elsewhere, as well as 
from the express text itself, in the Samaritan, Septuagint, 
and Josephus, that they sojourned in Egypt but half the 
time; and that by consequence, the other half of their pe- 
regrinations was in the land of Canaan, before they came 
into Egypt, is hard to say. See Essay on tho Old Testa- 
ment, p. 62, 63. ῷ ; 
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naan. Another reason of this was, that God nad 
commanded him to bring the people to. Mount 
Sinai, that there they might offer him sacrifices. 
Now when the Egyptians had overtaken the He- 
brews, they prepared to fight them, and by their 
multitude they drove them into a narrow place, 
for the number that pursuéd after them was six 
hundred chariots, with fifty thousand horsemen, 
und two hundred thousand footmen, all armed. 
They also seized on the passages by which they 
imagined the Hebrews might fly, shutting them 
up* between inaccessible precipices and the sea; 
for there was fon each side] a [ridge of] moun- 
tains that terminated at the sea, which were im- 
passable by reason of their roughness, and ob- 
structed their flight; wherefore they there pressed 
- upon the Hebrews with their army, where the 
[ridges of] the mountains were closed with the 
sea, which army they placed at the chops of the 
mountains, that so they might deprive them of 
i passage into the plain. 
τὰ . When the Hebrews, therefore, were neither 
able to bear up, being thus, as it were, besieged, 
because they wanted provisions, nor saw any 
ee way of escaping; and if they should 
ave thought of fighting, they had no weapons, 
they expected a universal destruction, unless 
they delivered themselves up voluntarily to the 
ae aes So they laid the blame on Moses, 
- and forgot all the signs that had been wrought 
by God for the recovery of their freedom; and 
this so far, that their incredulity prompted them 
to throw stones at the prophet, while he encou- 
raged them, and promised them deliverance; and 
they resolved that they would deliver themselves 
up to the Egyptians. So there was sorrow and 


lamentation among the women and children, who | 


+ had nothing but destruction before their eyes, 
while they were encompassed with mountains, 
the sea, and their enemies, and discerned no way 
of fiying from them. 

5. But Moses, though the multitude looked 
fiercely at him, did not, however, give over the 
care of them, but despised all dangers, out of his 
trust in God, who, as he had afforded them the 
several steps already taken for the recovery of 
their liberty, which he had foretold them, would 
not now suffer them to be subdued by their ene- 
mies, to be either made slaves, or be slain by 
them. ‘And standing in the midst. of them, he 
said, “It is not dust fir us to distrust even men, 
when they have hitherto well managed our af- 
fairs, as if they would not, be the same men here- 
after: but it is no better than madness at this 
time to despair of the providence of God, by 
whose power all those things have been perform- 
ed which he promised, when you expected no 
such things: Tsent, all that I have been con- 
cerned in for your deliverance, and escape from 
slavery. Nay, when we are in the utmost dis- 
tress, as you see we are, we ought the rather to 
hope that God will succour us, by whose opera- 
tion it is that we are now encompassed within 
this narrow place, that he may deliver us out of 
such difficulties as are otherwise insurmountable, 
and out of which neither you nor your enemiés 
expect you can be delivered, and may at once 
demonstrate his own power, and his providence 


* Take the main part of Reland’s excellent note here, 


which greatly illustrates Josephus, and the Scripture, in, 


this history, as follows:, “A traveller,” says Reland, 
“whose name was Eneman, when he returned out of 

_ Egypt, told me that he went the same way from Egypt to 
τ Monnt Sinai, which he supposed tie Israelites of old tra- 
τ velled; and that he found several mountainous tracts, that 
ran down towards the Red Sea. He thought the Israelites 
had proceeded as far as the desert of Etham, Exod. xiii. 

20. when they wore commanded by God to return back, 
Exod. xiv. 2. and to pitch their camp between Migdol ahd 
the sea ; and that when they were not able to fly unless by 
80% they were shut in on cach sido by mountains. He also 
thought we might evidently learn hence, how it might be 
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Jover us. Nor does God use to give his help in 
small difficulties to those whom he favours, but 
in such cases where no one can see how any 
hope in man can better their condition. Depend 
therefore upon such a protector as is able to | 
make small things great, and to show that this 
mighty force against you is nothing but weak —~ 
ness, and be not affrighted at the Egyptian army, — 
nor do you despair of being preserved because 
the sea before, and the mountains behind, afford — 
you no opportunity for flying, for even these _ 


mountains, if God so please, may be made plain 
ground for you, and the sea become dry land.” 
ἊΣ 


CHAP. XVI. se 


How the Sea was divided asunder for the He 
brews, whenthey were pursued by the Egyptiai 
and so gave them an opportunity of escaping — 
Jrom them. - 


ὁ 1. εν Μοβὸβ Ββαᾶ said this, he led ποτ 
to the sea, while the Ee ypoaus looked on, for 
they were within sight. Now these were so dis- “ 
tressed by the toil of the eae that they ~ 
thought proper to put off fighting till the next 
day. But when Moses was come to the sea- 
shore, he took his rod, and made supplication to 
God, and called upon him to be their helper and 
assistant; and said, “‘ Thou art not ignorant, Ὁ ; 
Lord, that it is beyond human strength and liu- 
man contrivance to avoid the difficulties we are 
now under, but it must be thy work altogether 
to procure deliverance to this army, which has 
left Egypt at thy appeintment. We despair of 
any other assistance or contrivance, and have re- 
course only to that hope we have in thee; and if 


aes 


there be any method that can promise us an es- 
cape by thy providence, we look up to thee for 
it. And let it come quickly, and manifest thy 
power to us: and do thou raise up’ this people 
unto good courage and hope of deliverance, who 
are deeply sunk into a disconsolate state of mind. 
We are in a helpless place, but still itisa place 
that thou possessest; but still the sea is thine, the 
mountains that enclose us are thine: so that 
these mountains will open themselves if thou 
commandest them, and the sea also, if thou com- 
mandest it, will become dry land. Nay, we 
might escape by a flight through the air, if 
thou shouldst determine we should have that 
way of salvation.” ; Σ 

2. When Moses had thus addressed himself to 
God, he smote the sea with his rod, which parted 
asunder at the stroke, and receiving those waters 
into itself, left the ground dry, as a road, and a 
ta of flight for the Hebrews. Now when 

Toses saw this appearance of God, and that the 
sea went out of its.own place, and left dry land, 
he went first of all into it, and bid the Hebrews 
to follow him along that divine road, and to re- - 
joice at the danger their enemies that followed 
them were in; and gave thanks to God fer this 
τ surprising ἃ deliverance which appeared from 

im. 

3. Now while these Hebrews made no stay, 
but went on earnestly, as led by Ged’s presence 
with them, the Egyptians supposed, at first, that 
they were distracted, and were going rashly upon 


said that the Israelites were in Etham before they went 
over the sea, and yet might be said to have come imta 
Etham after they had passed over the sea also. Besides, 
he gave an account how he passed over a river iv a boat 
near the city Sues, which he says must needs be the He- 
roopolis of the ancients, since that city could not be situate 
any where clse in that neighbourhood.” 

As to the famous passage produced here by Dr. Bernard, 
out of Herodotus, as the most ancient Heathen testimony 
of the Israclites’ coming from the Red Sea into Palestine, 
Bishop Cumberland has showedthat it belongs to the Old. 
Canaanite or Phenician shepherds, and their retiring out 
of Egypt invo Canaan or Phenicia, Jong before the days 
of Moses. Sanchoniatho, p. 374 ἄς. 
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manifest destruction. But when they saw that 
they were gone a great way without any harm, 

and that no obstacle or difficulty fell in their 
journey, they made haste to pursue them, hoping 
that the sea would be calm for them also. They 
put their horse foremost. and went down them- 
selves into the sea. Now the Hebrews, while 
these were putting on their armour, and therein 
Spending their time, were beforehand with them, 
“and eseaped them, and got first over to the land 
᾿ on the other side, without any hurt. Whence 
_ the others were encouraged, and more courage- 
ously pursued them, as hoping no harm would 
come to them neither: but the Egyptians were 
hot aware that they went into a road made for 
he Hebrews, and not for others; that this road 
yas made for the deliverance of those in danger, 
d not for those that were earnest to make use 
of it for the others’ destruction. As soon, there- 
fore, as ever the whole Egyptian army was within 
it, the sea flowed to its own place, and came 
jown with a torrent raised by storms of wind,* 
encompassed the Egyptians. Showers of 
Fain also came down from the sky, and dreadful 
thunders and lightning, with flashes of fire. 
Thunderbolts also were darted upon them. Nor 
was there any thing whi a uses to be sent by 
God upon men, as indice of his wrath, which 
did not happen at this time, for a dark and dismal 
night oppressed them. And thus did all these 


© 


men perish, so that there was not one man left | 


to he a messenger of this calamity to the rest 
of the Egyptians. 

4. But the Hebrews were not able to contain 
themselves for joy at their wonderful deliverance, 


7 * Of these storms of wind, thunder, and lightning, at 
this drowning of Pharaoh’s army, almost wanting in our 
copies of Exodus, but fully extant in that of David, Psal. 
lxxvii. 16, 17, 18. and im that of Josephus here, see Essay 
on the Old Testament, append. p. 154, 155. 

+ What some have here objected against this passage 


of the Israelites over the Red Sea, in this one night, froin | 


the common maps, viz. that this sea being here about thirty 
miles broad, so great an army could not pass over it in so 
short a time, is a great mistake. Mons. Thevenot, an au- 
thentic eyewitness, informs us, that this sea, for about five 
days’ journey, is nowhere more than about eight or nine 
miles over across, and in one place but four or five miles, 
according to De Lisle’s map, which is made from the best 
travellers themselves, and not copied from others—What 
has been farther objected against this passage of the Is- 
reelites, and drowning of the Egyptians, being miraculous 
also, viz. That Moses might carry the Israelites over at a 
low tide, without any miracle, while yet the Egyptians, 
not knowing the nde so well as he, might be drowned upon 
the return of the tide, is a strange story indeed: as if Mo- 
ses, who never had lived here, could know the quantity 
and time of the flux and reflux of the Red Sea, better than 
the Egyptians themselves in its neighbourhood! Yet docs 
Artapanus, an ancient heathen historian, inform us, that 
this was what the more ignorant Memophites, who lived at 
a great distance, pretended ; though he confesses, that the 
more learned Heliopolitans, who lived much nearer, owned 
the destruction of the Egyptiaus, and the deliverance of 
the Israelites, to have been miraculous. And De Castro, 
ἃ inathematician, who surveyed this sea with great exact- 
ness, informs us, that there is no great flux or reflux in this 
part of the Red Sea, to give a colour to this hypothesis ; 
nay, that at the elevation of the tide there is little above 
half the height of a man. Sce,E ou the Old Testa- 
ment, append. p. 239, 240. So vain and groundless are 
these and the hke evasions and subterfuges of our modern 
sceptics and unbelievers; and so certainly do thorough 
inquiries. and authentic evidence, disprove and confute 
such evasions and subterfuges upon all occasions 

J What tnat hexameter verse, in which Moses’s triumph- 
ant song is here said to be written, distinctly means, our 
present ignorance of the old Hebrew metre or measure 
will not let us determine. Nor does it appear to me cer- 
tain, that even Josephus himself had a distinct notion of it, 
theugh he ks of several sorts of that metre or mea- 
sure, both here and elsewhere, Antiq. B. iy. chap. viii. 
sect. xliv. and B. vii. chap. xii. sect. iii. ‘ 

§ Take hore the original passages of the four old au- 
thors that still remain, as to this transit of Alexander the 
Great over the Pamphylian Sea; I mean of Callistheues, 


¢ 
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and destruction of their enemies; now indeed 
supposing themselves firmly delivered, when 
those that would have forced them into slavery 
were destroyed, and when they found they had 
God so evidently for their protector. And now 
these Hebrews having escaped the danger they 
were in, after this manner; and besides that, 
seeing their enemies punished in such a way as 
is never recorded of any other men whomsoever, 
were all the night employed in singing of hymns, 
and in mirth.t Moses also composed a song unto 
God, entaning bis praises, anil a thanksgiving 
for his kindness, in hexametert verse. 

5. As for himself, I have delivered every part 
of this history as I found it in the saered books: 
nor let any one) wonder at the strangeness of 
the narration, if a way were discovered to those 
men of old time, who were free from the wick- 
edness of the modern ages, whether it happened 
by the will of God, or whether it mnroned of its 
own accord; while, for the sake of those that ac- 
companied Alexander, king of Macedonia, who 
yet lived comparatively but a little while ago, 
the Pamphyliau sea retired and afforded them a 
passage through itself, when they had no other 
way to go; I mean, when it was the will of God 
to destroy the monarchy of the Persians: and 
this is confessed to be true by all that have writ- 
ten about the actions of Alexander. But as to 
these events, let every one determine as he 
pleases. 

6. On the next 
the weapons of the Egyptians, which were 
brought to the camp of the Hebrews, by the 
current of the sea, and the force of the wind re- 
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Strabo, Arian, and fri. 2a to Ca¥isthenes, who him- 
selfaccompanied Alexander in this expedition, Eustathiua, 
in his notes upon the third Iliad of Homer, (as Dr. Bernard 
here informs us,) says, That “this Callisthenes wrote, 
how the Pamphylian sea did not only open a passage for 
Alexander, but, rising and elevating its waters, did pay 
him homage as its king.”’—Strabo’s account is this, Greg. 
B. xiv. p. 666. “Now about Phaselis is that narrow pas- 
sage, by the sea side, through wnich Alexander led his 
army. There is a mountain called Climax, which adjoins 
to the sea of Pamphylia, leaving a narrow passage on the 
shore, which in calin weather is bare, so as to be passable 
by travellers, but when the sea overflows, it is covered to 
a great degree by waves. Now then, the assent by the 
mountains being round about, and steep, in still weather 
they make use of the road along the coast. But Alexander 
fell into the winter season, and committing himself chiefly 
to fortune, he marched on before the waves retired, and so 
it happened that they were a whole day in journeying over 
it, aud were under water up to the navel.”—Arian’s ac- 
count is this, B-i, p. 72, 73. “When Alexander removed 
from Phaselis, he sent some part of his army over the 
mountains to Perga; which road the Thracians showed 
him. A difficult way it was, but short. However, he him- 
self conducted those that were with him by the sea-shore. 
This road is impassable at any other time than when the 
north wind blows; but if the south wind prevail, there is 
no passing by the shore. Now at this time, after strong 
south winds, a north wind blew; and that not without the — 
Divine Proyidence, (as both he and they that were with 
him supposed,) and afforded him an easy and quick pas- 
sage.” Appian, when he compares Cavsar and Alexander 
together, (De Bel. Civil. B. ii. p. 522,) says, “That they 
both depended on their boldness and fortune, as much as 
on their skill in war. As an instance of which, Alexander 
journeyed over a country without water in the heat of 
summer, to the oracle of [Jupiter] Hammon, and quickly 
passed over the Bay of Pamphydia, when, by Divine Pro- 
vidence, the sea was cut off; thus Providence restraining 
the sea on his account, as it had sent rain when he trayel- 
led [over the deseri.”] 

N.B. Since, in the days of Josephus, as ho assures us, 
all the more numerous original historians of Alexander 
gave the account he has here set down, a8 to the providen-— 
tial going back of the waters of the Pamphylian sea, when 
he was going with his army to destroy the Persian monar- 
chy, which the foreuamed authors now remaining fully 
confirm, it is without all just foundation, that Josephus is 
here blamed, by some late writers, for quoting these an- 
cient authors upon the present occasion. Nor can 
reflections of Plutarch, or any other author later than 
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them, he led them to mount Sinai, in ordet to 
offer sacrifice to God, and to render oblation for 
not be destitute of weapons. So when he had I bes salvation of fl e multitude, as he was charged 


eisting it; and he conjectured that this also 1) Bp- 
pene by Divine Providence, that ¢o they might 


beforehand. »" 


ordered the Hebrews to arm themselves with 


sephus, be in the Jeast here alleged to contradict him. || not the least colour for finding fault with Josephus; he 
Josephus went by all the evidence he then had, and that} would rather haye been much to blame had he omitted 
evidence of the most authentic sort also. So that whatever || these quotations. ὰ: ᾿ ) 
the moderns may think of the thing itself, there is hence, 


ῃ 


BOOK III. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWO YEARS.—-FROM THE EXODUS OUT OF EGYPT, TO THE 
, REJECTION OF THAT GENERATION. 


CHAP. I. every body’s calamity to be his own: for they 


How Moses, when he had brought che People out ran all of them to him, and begged of him; the 


=k Pash, - vomen hegged for their infants, and the men for 
of Egypt, led them to mount Sinai, but not till || WOMC? 4 2 
Hl ay! 7 suff DS hen thee Journey. the women, that he would not overlook them, but 


, would procure some way or other for their deli- 
ὁ 1. Wuen the Hebrews had obtained such a||verance. He therefore betook himself to prayer 
wonderful deliverance, the country was a great [τὸ God, that he would change the water from its 
trouble to them, for it was entirely a desert, and || present badness, and make it fit for drinking 
without all sustenance for them; and also had || And when God had granted him that favour, he 
exceeding little water, so that it not only was|/ took the top of a stick that lay down at his feet, 
not at all sufficient for the men, but not enough to || and divided.it in the middle, and made the sec- 
feed any of the cattle, for it was parched up, and|| tion lengthwise. He then let it down into the 

_ had no moisture that might afford nutriment to || well, and persuaded the Hebrews that God had 
the vegetables; so they were forced to travel || hearkened to his prayers, and had promised to 
over this country, as having no other country ||/render the water such as they desired it to be, 
but this to travel in. They hhad indeed carried || in case they would be subservient to him in what 
water along with them from the land over which || he should enjoin them to do; and this not after a 
they had travelled before, as their conductor had |; remiss or negligent manner. And when they 
bidden them: but when that was spent, they || asked, what they were to do in order to have the 
were obliged to draw water out of wells, with || water changed for the better, he bid the strong- 
ain, by reason of the hardness of the soil. || est men among them that stood there, to draw 
oreover, what water they found was bitter, || up water;t and told them that when the greatest 
and not fit for drinking, and this in small quanti- || part was drawn up, the remainder would be fit 


ties also. Andas they thustravelled, they came || to drink: so they laboured at it till the water 


“ nm these his Antiquities for the use of Jews, he would 
᾿ 


late in the evening to a place called ‘Marah,’* || was so agitated and purged as to be fit to drink. 
which had this name from the badness of its|| 8. And now porate te thence, tinoy caine 
‘water, for Mar denotes bitterness. Thither they || to Elim; which place looked well at a distance 
came afflicted, both by the tediousness of their || for there was a grove of palm-trees; but when 
journey, and by their want of food, for it entirely || they came near it, it appeared to be a bad place 
failed them at that time. Now here was a well, || for the palm-trees were no more than sevent ἧς 
which made them choose to stay in the place, || and they were ill grown and creeping trees fe 
which, although it were not sufficient to satisfy || the want of water, for the country about was all 
‘80 great an army, did yet afford them some com- || parched, and no moisture sufficient to water them 
fort, as found in such desert places; for they || and make them hopeful and useful, was derived 
heard from those who had been to search, that || to them from the fountains, which were in num- 
there wasnothing to be found, if they travelled || ber twelve; they were rather a few moist places 
farther. Yet was this water bitter, and not fit|/than springs, which not breaking out of the 
for men to drink; and not only so, but it was] ground, nor running over, could not sufficiently 
intolerable even to the cattle-themselves. water the trees. And when they. dug into the 
2, When Moses saw how much the people || sand, they met with no water; and if they took 
were cast down, and that the occasion of it could || a few drops of it into their hands, they found it 
not be contradicted, for the people were not in || to be useless, on account of its mud. he trees 
the nature of a complete army of men, who || also were too weak to hear fruit, for want of being 


τ“ might oppose a manly fortitude to the necessity || sufficiently cherished and enlivened by the wa- 


that distressed them; the multitude of the chil-||ter. So they laid the blame on their conductor. 
dren, and of the women also, being of too weak || and made heavy complaints against him ; anc 
capacities to be persuaded by reason, blunted || said, that this their miserable state, and the ex- 
the courage of the men themselves. Moses] perience they had ofadversity, were owing to him 
therefore was in great difficulties, and made || for that they had then journeyed an entire thirty 


_* Dr. Bernard takes notice here, that this place Mar, |) plain of his ‘ntti ofany accounts of such miracles de- 
where the waters were bitter, is calied by the Syrians and || rived from Gentiles, he did not think proper to conceal 
Arabians Marari, and by the Syrians sometimes Morath, || what he had met with there about this matter ; whieh ro- 
all derived from the Hebrew Mar: he also takes notice, || cedure is porfectly agreeable to the character and a8 ro 
hat it is called the bitter fountain by Pliny himself. || of Josephus upon many occasions. This note is. Rocwiees 
Which waters remain tliere to this day, ard are still bitter, |} barely conjectural: and since Josephus never tells us 
as Thevenot assures us; and that there are also abundance || when his own copy, taken out of the temple, had such ad- 
of paim-trees, see his Travels, part i. chap. xxvi. p. 166. ditions, or when any ancient notes supplied them; or in- 
i ot additions here to Moses’s account of the sweeten- |} deed when they are derived from Jewish, and when from 


ing of the water at Marah, seem derived from some an- || Gentile antiquity, we can go no farther than bare conjec- 
_cient profane author, and he such an author also as looks || tures in such cases; only the notions of Jews were ene- 
Jess authentic than are usually followed by Josephus. || rally so different from those of Gentiles, that ἘΣ πεν 
Philo has not a syllable of these additions, nor any other || sometimes make no improbable conjectures to which sort 
ore ancieut writer that we know of. Had Josephus writ- | such additions belong. See also somewhat like these ad- 


ditions in Josephus’s account of Elisha’s making sweet the 
bitter and barren spring near Jericho. Of the War, B..iv. 
chap. viii, sect. iii. 


hardly have given them these very improbable circum- 
stances; but writing to Gentiles, tha: vhey might not com- 


‘ ye 
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days, and had spent all the provisions they had |! in order to make m more useful in their ser- 
brought with them, and, meeting with no relief, || vice. That as for himself, he shall not be so 


they were in avery despondi 
by fixing their attention apa echin 
present misfortunes, they were hindered from 
remembering what deliverances they had recei- 
ved from God, and those by the virtue and wis- 
dom of Moses also; so they e very angry at 
their conductor, and were zealous in their at- 
᾿ tempt to stone him, as the direct occasion of their 
present miseries. . 
4, But as fer Moses himself; while the multi- 
tude were irritated and bitterly set against him, 
he cheerfully relied upon God, and upon the con- 


sciousness of the care he had taken of these his! 


own people : and he came into the midst of them 
even while they clamoured against him, and had 
stones in their hands in order to despatch him. 
Now he was of an agreeable presence, and very 
able to persuade the people by his speeches ; ac- 


cordingly, he began to mitigate their auger, and| 


exhorted them not to be overmindful of their 
resent adversities, lest they should thereby suf- 
er the benefits that had formerly been bestowed 
them to slip out of their memories; and he 
ired them by no means, on account of their 
present uneasiness, to cast those great and won- 
derful favours and gifts, which they had obtained 
of God, out of their minds, but to expect deli- 
yerance out of those their present troubles, which 
they cong, not free themselves from, and this 
by the m of that divine Providence which 


condition. And) much concerned for his own preservation; for i 
but their || he die unjustly, he shall not reckon it ay ane 
e 


tion, but that he is concerned for them, lest, by 
casting stones at him, they should be thought to 
condemn God himself. ’ 
5. By this means Moses pacified the people, 
and restrained them from stoning him, and 
brought them to repent of what they were going 
todo. And because he thought the necessity 
they were under made their passion less unjus- 
tifiable, he thought he ought to apply himself to 
God by prayer and supplication; and going up 
to an eminence, he requested of God some suc- 
cour for the people, and some way of deliver- 
ance from the want they were in, because in 
him, and in him alone, was their hope of salva- 
tion: and he desired that he would forgive what 
necessity had forced the people to do, since such 
was the nature of mankind, hard to please, and 
very complaining under adversities. According 
ly, God promised he would take care of them, 
and afford them the succour they were desi- 
rous of. Now when Moses had heard this from 
God, he came down to the multitude. But as 
soon as they saw him joyful at the promises he 
had received from God, they changed their sad 
countenances into gladness. So he placed him- 
self in the midst of them, and told them he came 
to bring them from God a deliverance out of 
their present distresses. Accordingly, a little 


watched over them; seeing it is probable, that}! after came a vast number of quails, which is a 
God tries their virtue, and exercises their pa-|) bird more plentiful in this Arabian gulf than any 


tience by these adversities, that it may appear} 


what fortitude they have, and what memory they 


retain of his former wonderful works in their fa-|| flight, and indeed, 
your, and whether they will not think of them) the earth, they fell down upon the 


upon oecasion of the miseries they now feel. He 
told them, it appeared they were not really good 
men, either in patience, or inremembering what 
haa been successfully done for them, sometimes 
by contemning God and his commands, when by 
those commands they left the land of Egypt, and 
sometimes by behaving themselves ill towards 
him who was the servant of God, and this when 
he had never deceived them, either in what he 
said, or had ordered them to do by God’s com- 
mands. He also put them in mind of all that had 
passed: how the Egyptians were destroyed when 
they attempted to detain them, contrary to the 
command of God; and after what manner the 
very same river wasto the others bloody, and 
not fit for drinking, but was to them sweet, and 
fit for drinking; and how they went a new road 
through the sea, which fled a long way from 
them, by which very means they were themselves 
preserved, but saw their enemies destroyed ; and 
that when they were in want of weapons, God 
gave them plenty of them; and so he recounted 
all the particular instances, how when they were, 
in appearance, just going to be destroyed, God 
had saved them ina surprising mamner: that he 
had still the same power; ana that they ought 
not even now to despair of his providence over 
them: and accordingly he exhorted them to con- 
tinue quiet, and to consider that help would not 
come too late, though it come not immediately, 
if it be present with them before they suffer any 
great misfortune; that they ought to reason thus ; 
that God delays to assist them, not beceuse he 
has no re and to them, but because he will first 
try their fortitude, and the pleasure they take in 
their freedom, that he may learn whether you 
have souls great enough to bear want of food, 
and scarcity of waters on its account ; or whether 
you love to be slaves, as cattle ure slaves to such 
as own them, and feed them liberally, but only 


* It seems to me, from what Moses, Exod. xvi. 18. St. 
Paul, 2 Cor. viii. 15. and Josephus here says, compared 
together, that the quantity of manna that fell daily, and 


where else, flying over the sea, and hovered 
over thei, till, wearied with their laborious 
usual, γος very near to 
ebrews, who 
caught them, and satisfied their hunger with 
them, and supposed that this was the method 
whereby God meant to supply them with food. 
Upon which Moses returned thanks to God for 
affording them his assistance so suddenly, and 
sooner than he had promised them. = = = 
6. But presently after this first supply of food, 
he sent them a second: for as Moses was lifting 


up his hands in prayer, a dew fell down; and 


Moses, when he found it stick to his hands, sup- 
posed this was also come for food from God to 
them: he tasted it, and perceiving that the peo- 
ple knew not what it was, and thought it snowed, 
and that it was what usually fell at that time of 
the year, he informed them, that this dew did 
not fall from heaven after the manner they ima- 
gined, but came for their preservation and sus- 
tenance. So he tasted it, and gave them some 
of it, that they might be satisfied about what he 
had told them. ‘They also imitated their con- 
ductor, and were pleased with the food, for it was 
like honey in sweetness and pleasant taste, but 
like in its body to bdellium, one of the sweet 
spices, but in bigness equal to coriander-seed. 
And very earnest they were in gathering it: but 
they were enjoined to gather it equally,” the 
measure of a homer for each man every day, 
because this food should not come in too small a 
quantity, lest the weaker might not be able to — 
get their share, by reason of the overbearing of 
the strong in collecting it. However, these 
strong men, when they had gathered more than 
the measure appoiuted for them, they had no 
more than others, but = tired themselves 
more in gathering it, for they found no more 
than a homer apiece; and the advantage they 
got by what was superfluous was none at all, it 
corrupting, both by the worms breeding in it, 
and by its bitterness. So divine and wonderful 
a food this was! It also supplied the want 


did not putrify, was just so much as came to a 
apiece through the whole host of Isracl, and no more. w 


. 
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other sorts of food to those that fed on it. And 
even now in all that place this manna comes 
down in rain,* according to what Moses then ob- 
tained of God, to send tt to the people for their 
sustenance. Now the Hebrews call this food 
‘manna,’ for the particle ‘man,’ in our language, 
is the asking of a question, What is this? So the 
Hebrews were very joyful at what was sent them 
from heaven. Now they made use of this food 
for forty years, or as lony as they were in the 
wilderness. 

7. As soon as they were removed thence, they 
came to Rephidim, being distressed to the last 
degree by thirst ;’and while in the foregoing days 
they had lit on a few small fountains, but now 
found the earth entirely destitute of water, they 
were in an evil case. ‘They again turned their 
anger against Moses; but he at first avoided the 
fury of the multitude, and then betook himself 
to prayer to God, beseeching him, that as he had 
given them food when they were in the greatest 
want of it, so he would give them drink, since 
the favour of giving them food was of no value 
to them while they had nothing to drink. And 
God did not delay to give it them, but promised 
Moses that he would procure them a fountain 
and plenty of water from a place they did not 
expect any: so he commanded him to smite the 
rockt which they saw lying there, with his rod, 
and out of it to receive plenty of what they 
wanted; for he had taken care that drink should 
come to them without any labour or pains-taking. 
When Moses had received this command from 
God, he came to the people who waited for him, 

_and Jooked upon him, for they saw already that 
he was coming apace from his eminence. As 
soon as he was come, he told them that God 
would deliver them from their present distress, 
and had granted them an unexpected favour; 
and informed them, that a river should run for 
their sakes out of the rock. But they were 
amazed at that hearing, supposing they were of 
necessity to cut the rock in pieces, now they 
were distressed by their thirst and by their jour- 
ney; while Moses, only smiting the rock with his 
rod, opened a passage, and out of it burst out 
water, and that in great abundance, and very 
clear. But they were astonished at this won- 
derful effect, and, as it were, quenched their 
thirst by the very sight of it. So they drank this 

leasant, this sweet water; and such it seemed to 
be, as might well be expected where God was 
the donor. They were also in admiration how 
Moses was honoured by God; and they made 
grateful returns of sacrifices to God for his pro- 
vidence towards them. Now that Scripture 
which is laid up in the temple | informs us, how 
God foretold to Moses, that water should in this 
manuer be derived out of the rock. 


CHAP, II. 


How the Amatlekites, and the neighbouring Na- 
tions, made War with the Hebrews, and were 
beaten, and lost a great Part of their Army. 


ip Tae name of the Hebrews began already 
to be every where renowned, and rumours about 


. 


* This supposal, that the sweet honey dew, or manna, 
50 celebrated in ancient and modern authors, as falling 
usually in Arabia, was of the very same sort with this 
manna sent to the Israelites, savours more of Gentilism 
than of Judaism or Christianity. It is not improbable-that 
some ancient Gentile δι ον, read by Josephus, so thought ; 
nor would he here contradict him, though just before, and 
Antiq. B. iv. chap. iii. sect. ii. he ‘seems directly to allow 
that it had not been seen before. However, this food from 
heaven is here described to be ‘like snow;’ and in Arta- 
panus, a heathen writer, it is compared to ‘meal, like 
__ to oatmeal in colour like to snow, rained down by God,’ 

Essay on the Old Testament, append. p. 239. But as to 
the derivation of the word ‘manna,’ whethor from Man, 
which Josephus says then signified, what is it? or from 
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them ran abroad. This made the inhabitants of 
those countries to be in no small fear. Accord- 
ingly, they sent ambassadors to one another, and 
exhorted one another to defend themselves, and 
to endeavour to destroy these men. Those that 
induced the rest to do 80, were such as inhabited 
Gobolitis and Petra. They were called ‘Ama 
lekites,’ and were the most warlike of the na- 
tions that lived thereabout; and whose kings ex- 
horted one another, and their neighbours, to go 
to this war against the Hebrews; telling them that 
an army of strangers, and such a one as had ran 
away from slavery under the Egyptians, lay in 
wait to ruin them, which army they were not, in 
common prudence and regard to their own safe- 
ty, to overlook, but to crush them before they ga- 
ther strength, and come to be in prosperity, aud 
perhaps attack them first in a hostile manner, as 
presuming upon our indolence in not attacking 
them before; and that we ought to avenge our- 
selves of them for what they have done in the 
wilderness, but that this cannot be so well done 
when they have once laid their hands on our 
cities, and our goods: that those who endeavour 
to crush a power in its first rise, are wiser than 
those that endeavour to put a stop to its pro 
gress, when it is become formidable; for these 
last seem to be angry only at the flourishing of 
others, but the former do not leave any room fo) 
their enemies to become troublesome to them. 
After they had sent such embassages to the 
neighbouring nations, and among one another. 
they resolved to attack the Hebrews in battle. 
2. These proceedings of the péople of these 
countries occasioned perplexity and trouble ta 
Moses, who expected no such warlike prepara- 
tions. And when these nations were ready to 
fight, and the multitude of the Hebrews were 
obliged to try the fortune of war, they were ina 
mighty disorder, and in want of all necessaries, 
and yet were to make war with men who were 
thoroughly well prepared for it. Then therefore 
it was that Moses began to encourage them, and 
to exhort them to have a good heart, and rely on 
God’s assistance, by which they had been ad 
vanced into a state of freedom, and to hope for 
victory over those who were ready to fight with 
them, in order to deprive them of that blessing. 
That they were to suppose their own army to be 
numerous, wanting nothing, neither weapons, 
nor money, nor provisions, nor such other conye- 
niences as when men are in possession of, they 
fight undauntedly- and that they are to judge 
themselves to have all these advantages in the’ 
divine assistance. They are also to suppose the 
enemy’s army to be small, unarmed. weak, and ~ 
such as want those conveniences which they 
know must be wanted, when it is God’s will that 
they shall be beaten. And how valuable God’s — 
assistance is, they had experienced, in abun- 
dance of trials; and those such as were more 
terrible than war, for that is only against men, 
but these were against famine and thirst; things 
indeed that were in their own nature insuperable; 
as also against mountains, and that sea which af- 
forded them no way of escaping; yet had all 
these difficulties been ‘conquered by God’s gra- 


‘mannah,’ to divide, i. 6. a dividend or portion allotted to 
every one, it is uncertain: I incline to the latter deriya- 
tion. This manna is called ‘angels’ food,’ Psal. Ixviii. 25, 
and by our Saviour, John vi. 31, &e. as well as by Jose 
phus here and elsewhere, Antiq. B. iii. chap. v. sect.-iii, 
said to be sent the Jews from heaven. 

+ This rock is there to this day, as the travellers agree. 
and must be the same as was there in the days of Moses, 
as being too large to be brought thither by our modern 
carriages, 

1 Note here, that this small book of the principal laws 
of Moses is ever said to be laid up in the holy house itself; 
but the larger Pentateuch, as here, somewhere within the 
limits of the temple and its courts only. See Antiq. B. v. 
ch. i. sect. 17 2 
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cious kindnessto them. So he exhorted them to 
be courageous at this time, and to look upon their 
entire prosperity to depend on the present con- 
quest of their enemies. ᾿ 
- 3. And with these words did Moses enco 

‘the multitude, who then called together the 
_ princes of: their tribes, and their chief men, both 
~ separately and conjointly. ‘The young men he 
charged to obey their elders, and the elders to 
hearken to their leader. So the people were 
elevated in their minds, and ready to try their 
fortune in battle, and.hoped to be thereby at 
length delivered from all their miseries: nay, 
they desired-that Moses would immediately lead 
thein against their enemies without the least de- 
lay, that no backwardness might be a hinderance 
to their present resolution. So Moses sorted all 
that were fit for war into différent troops; amd 
set Joshua, the ‘son of Nun; of the ‘tribe of 
Ephraim, over them; one that was of great cou- 
rage; and patient.to undergo labours; of great 
_ abilities to understand, and το’ speak what was 
proper; and very serious in the worship of God; 
and indeed made, like another Moses, a teacher 
of piety towards God. He also appointed a small 
party of the armed men to be near the water; 
and to take care of the children, and the women, 
and of the entire camp. So-that whole night 
they prepared themselves for the battle: they 
took ther weapons, if any of them had such as 
were well made, and attended to their command- 
ers, as ready to rush forth to the battle, as soon 
as Moses should give the word of command. 
’ Moses also kept awake, teaching Joshua after 
what manner he should order his-camp. - But 
when the day began, Moses called for Joshua 
again, ‘ind exhorted him to apptove himself in 
d ‘sue a one as his reputation made men 
‘expect from him; and to gain glory by the pre- 
sent expedition, im the opinion of those under 
him, for his γι ον inthis battle. He also gave 
ἃ. particular e: ation to the principal men of 
the Hebrews, and encouraged the whole army 
it stood armed before him. And when he had 
ius | oe magne the army, both by his words 
and works, and prepared every thing, he retired 
to a mountain, and committed the army to God 

; Joshua. | ‘ 
τς Α΄, So the armies joined battle; and it came to 
-aclose fight hand to hand, both sides showing 
‘great alacrity, and encouragivg one another. 
τ tnd indeed while Moses stretched out his hands 
wards heaven,* the Hebrews were too hard for 
Atnalekites: but Moses not being able to 
tain his hands tlius stretched out, (for as 
n as he let down his hands, so often were his 
yn people worsted,) he had bis brother Aaron, 
their sister Miriam’s husband, to stand 


on | side of him, and take hold of his hands, 
4 hs eet Sip weartufens to prevent it, but 
to assist him’ in’ the extension of his hands. 


When this was done, the Hebrews conquered the 
oakiees by main force; and indeed they had 
all perished, unless the approach of the night had 
obliged the Hebrews to desist from killmg any 
more. Soour forefathers obtained a most signal 
and most seasonable victory; for they not only 
overcame those that fought against them, but 
terrified also the neighbouring nations, and got 
great and splendid advantage, which they ob- 
tained of their enemies by their hard pains in 
this battle; for when they had taken the enemy’s 
camp, they got ready booty for the public, and 


* This eminent circumstance, that while Moses’s hands 
were lift up towards heaven, the Israelites prevailed, and 
while they were let down towards the earth, the Amalek- 
ites prevailed, seems to me the earliest intimation we 
have. of the proper posture, used of old, in solemn prayer, 
which was the stretching out of the hands (and eyes)towards 
heaven, as other passages of the Old and New Testament 
inform us. Nay, by the way, this posture seems to have 
continued in the Christian Foe till the clergy, instead 


[2 


for their own private families, whereas till then 
they had not any sort of plenty, of even neces-— 
τοὶ food. ‘The forementioned battle, when they 
had once got it, was also the occasion of their 
prosperity, not only for the present but for the fu- 
ture ages also; for they not only made slaves of 
the bodies of their enemies, but subdued their — 
minds also; and, after this battle, became terri- 
ble to all that dwelt round about them. More- 
over, they acquired a vast quantity of riches: for 
a great deal of silver and gold was left in the 
enemy’s camp; as also brazen vessels, which 
ey made common use of in their families; many 
utensils also that were embroidered, there were 
of both sorts, that is, of what were weaved, and 
what were the ornaments ‘of their armour, and 
other things that served for use in the family, 
‘and for the furniture of their rooms; they got 
also the prey of their cattle, and of whatsoever 
uses to follow eamps when they remove from one 
place to another. So the Hebrews now valued 
themselves upon their courage, and claimed 
great merit for their valour; and they perpetual- 
y inured themselves to take pains, by which the 
eemned every difficulty might be surmounted. 
Such were the consequences of this battle. 
5. On the next day Moses stripped the dead 
bodies of their enemies, and gathered together 
the armour of those that were fled, and gave re- 
wards to such as had signalized themselves in 
the action; and highly commended Joshua, their 
general, who was attested to by all the army, on 
account of the great actions he had done. Nor — 
was any ore of the Hebrews slain; but the slain 
of the enemy’s army were too many to be enu- 
merated: so Moses offered sacrifices of thanks- 
giving to God, and built an altar, which he 
named, ‘the Lord the Conqueror,’ He also fore- | 
told that the Amialekites should utterly be de- 
stroyed; and that hereafter none of them should 
remain, because they fought against the He- 
brews, and this when they were in the wilder- 
jness, and in their distress also. Moreover, he 
refreshed the army with feasting. And thus did 
they fight this first battle with those that ven- 
tured to oppose them, after they were gone out 
of Egypt. But, when Moses had celebrated this 
festival for the.victory, he permitted the He- 


| brews to rest for a few days, and then he brought 


them out after the fight, in order of battle; for 
they had now many soldiers in light armour, 
And going gradually on, he came to Mount Si- 
nai, in three months’ time after they were re- 
moved out of Egypt; at which mountain, as we 
have before related, the vision of the bush, and 


| the other wonderful appearances, had happened 


CHAP. Il. 


ce 
That Moses kindly received his Father-in-Law, 
Jethro, when he came to him to Mount Sinai. 


§ 1. Now when Raguel, Moses’s father-in-law, 
understood in what a prosperous condition his af- 
furs were, he willingly came to meet him: and 
Moses took Zipporah his wife, and his children, 
and pleased himself with his coming. And when 
he had offered sacrifice, he made a feast for the 
multitude near the bush he had formerly seen 
which multitude, every one, according to their 
families, partook of the feast; But Aaron and 
his family took Raguel, and sung hymns to God, 
as to him whohad been the author and procurer 
of their deliverance, and their freedom. They 


of learning their prayers by heart, read ihem out of a 
book, which is, in great measure, inconsistent with such an 
elevated posture, and which seems to me to have been 
only a later practice introduced under the corrupt state 
of the church, though the constant use of diyine furms of 
prayer, praise, and thanksgiving, appears to me to have 
been the practice of God’s people, Patriarchs, Jews, and 
Christians, in all the past ages. 
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also: praised their conductor, as him by whose 
virtue it was, that all thingsshad succeeded so 


well with them. Raguel also, in his eucharisti- | 


cal: oration to Moses, made great encomiums 


upon the whole multitude: and he could not but | 
Bitaire Moses for his fortitude, and that huma- 
nity he had showed in the delivery of his friends. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Raguel suggested to Moses to sel his People 
in Order, under their Rulers of Thousands, and 


Rulers of Hundreds, who lived without Order | 


with his Father-in-laww's Admonition. © 

ὁ 1. Tan next day, as.Raguel saw Moses in the 
midst of a erowd of business, (for he determiined 
the differences of those that referred, them to 
him, every one still going to him, and supposing 
that they should then only obtain justice if he 
were the arbitrator; and, those that lost their 
causes, thought it no harm, while they thought 
they lost them justly, and not by partiality.) Ra- 
guel, however, said nothing to him at that time, 
as not desirous to be any hinderance to such as 
had ‘a mind to make use of the virtue of their 
conductor. But afterward. he took him to him- 
self, and when he had him alone, he imstructed 
him in-what he ought to do; and advised him. to 
leave the trouble of lesser causes to others, but 


before: and how Moses ¢omplied in all things 


_ himself to take care of the greater, and of the 


eople’s; safety, for that certain others of the He- 

rews might be found that were fit to determine 
eauses, but that nobody but a Moses. could‘take 
care of the saféty. of so many ten thousands., Be 
not therefore, says he, imsensible of thine own 
virtue, and what thou hast done by ministering 
under God to the people’s preservation. Permit, 
therefore, the determination of common causes 
to be done by othérs, but do thou reserve thy- 


self to the attendance on God.only; and look out 


for methods of preserving the multitude from 
their present distress. Make use of the method 
I suggest to you as to human affairs; and take a 
review of the army, and appoint chosen rulers 
over tens of thousands, and then over thousands ; 
then divide them into five hundreds, and again 
into hundreds, and into fifties; and set rulers 


over each of them, who may distinguish them into: 


thirties, and keep them ini order ; and at last num- 
ber them by. twenties and by tens: and let there 
be one commander over each number, to be de- 
nominated from the number of those over whom 
they are rulers, but these such as the whole mul- 
titude have tried, and do approve as being good 
and righteous men :* and let these rulers decide 
the controversies they have. one with another. 
But if any great cause arise, let them bring the 
cognizance of fit before the rulers of a higher 
dignity ; but if any great difficulty arise, that is 
too hard for even their sa ayaa. them 
send it to thee. By these means two advantages 
will be gained: that the Hebrews will have jus- 
tice done them; and thou wilt be able to attend 
constantly on God, and procure him to be moxe 
favourable to the people. 

2. This was: the admonition of Raguel; and 
Moses received his advice very kindly, and acted 


according to his suggestion. Nor did he conceal | 
the invention of this method, nor pretend to it |) 


himself, but informed the multitude who it was 
that invented it ὁ nay, he has named Raguel in 


* This manner of clocting the judges and officers of the 
Israelites by the testimonies and suftrages of the people, 
before they were ordained by God or by Mosos, deserves 
to be carefully noted, because, it was the pattern of the 
like manner of the choice and ordination of \yishops, pres- 
bytortialile deacons, in the Christian church. 

1 Since this mountain Sinai is here said to be the high- 
est. of all the mountains that are in that country, it must 
be that now called St. Katherine’s, which is one-third 
higher than that within a mile of it now called Sinai, as 
Mons. 'Thevenot informs us, Travels, part i. cha. xxviii. 
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the books he wrote, as the person who. invented 
this ordering of the people, ‘as thinking it right 
ito give atrue testimony to worthy persons, al 
though he might have gotten reputation by as 

|cribing to himself the inventions of other men. 
‘Whence we may learn the virtuous disposition 
‘of Moses: but of such his di osition, we» shall 
have proper occasion to spe 1 other places of 


* τ <a 
CHAP. V. 
How Moses ascended up to Mount Sinai, aitd re 
ceived Laws from God, and delivered them to the 
_ Hebrews. Se ; 

§ 1. Now Moses called the multitude together, 
and told them he was going from them unto mount 
Sinai, to converse with Gods to receive from him, 
and to bring back’with him a certain oracle ;. but 
|he enjoined them to pitch their tents near the 
mountain,.and prefer the habitation that was 
nearest to God, before one more remote. When 
he had said this, he ascended up to mount Sinai,t 
which is the highest of all the mountaims that 
are'in that country, and is not only very difficult 
to. be ascehded by men, onaccount of its vast al- 
titude, but because of the sharpness of its preci- 
‘pices also; nay, indeed, it cannot be looked at 
Without pain of the: eyes + and besides this, it 
was terrible and inaccessible, on account of the 
rumour that passed about, that.God dwelt there. 
But the Hebrews removed their‘tents, as Moses 
had bidden them, and took. possession of the low- 
est parts of the mountain; and were elevated in 
their minds, in éxpectation, that Moses would 
return from God with promises ofthe good things 
he had proposed to them: so they feasted, and 
waited for their conductor, and kept themselves 
pure, as in other respects, and not companying 
with their wives for three days, as he had before 
ordered them to do. And they prayed to God, 
that he. would favourably receive Moses in his 
conversing with him; and bestow some such gift 
upon them by which they might live well. They 
also lived more plentifully as to their diet, and 
put oh their wives and children more ornamental 
and decent clothing than they usually wore. * 

2. So they passed two days in this way of 
feasting; but on the third day, before τ sun | 
| Was up, a cloud spread itself over the whole camp 

of the Hebrews, such a one as none had before ὦ 
seen, and encompassed the place where they Vaal” 
pitched their tents: and while all the rest of the - 
air was clear, there came strong winds, that 
| raised up large showers.of rain, which becan 

mighty tempest. There was also such ligh 
as was terrible to those that saw it; and thun 
with its thunderbolts were sent down, and d 
clared God:to be there present ina gracion 5 
tq such. as Moses desired he should be g 
Now,. as to these matters, every. one of my} ἶ 
ers may think as he pleases: but I am τίη der a 
necessity of relating, this history, as it is descri- 
bed in the sacréd ‘books. ‘This sight, and ‘the — 
amazing sounds that came to their-ears, disturb- 
ed the Hebrews to a prodigious degree, for they 
were not such as they were accustomed to: and 
then the rumour that was spread abroad, how 
}|God frequented that mountain, areatly ‘astonish- 

ed their minds; 50. they sorrowfully contained 
themselves withit their tents, as both supposin 
Moses to be destroyed by the divine wrath, at 
expecting the like destruction for themselves 


p- 168. The other name of it, Horeb, is néver used by Jo- 
sephus; and perhaps was its name among the Egyptians 
only, whence the Israelites were lately come, as Sinai was 
its name among the Arabians, Canaanites, and other na- 
‘tious. Accordingly,when (1 Kings ix.8.) the Scripture says 
that Elijah came to Horeb, the mount of God, Josephus 
justly says, Antiq. B. viii, chap. xiii. sect.7, that he came 

to the mountain called Sinai; and Jerome, here\cited by 
Dr. Hudson, says, that he took this mountain to have two 
names, Sinai and Choreb. See Nomin. Heb. p. 427. 


_ 8, Whenthey” under πρίσιν ὦ j 
Moses appeared as joyful and Ὑ exe 
When they saw him, they were freed fro: 

fear, and admitted of more comfortable hi 
to what was to come. The air also was 


clear and pure of its former ‘disorders, u 
appearance Moses. Whereupon h 
together the peopl to a congregation, in οἱ 
their hearing wh d would say to them: 


when they were gathered together, he stood on 
an eminenee whence they might.all hear him, 
and said, ‘God has received me graciously, Ὁ 
Hebrews, as he had formerly dane; and hath 
suggested a happy method of living for you, and 
an order of poktical government, and is now-pre- 
sent in the p: Ltherefore charge you for his 
sake, and. sake of his works, and what we 
have done by his means, that you'do not put a 
low value on what I ani going ἴο Ἐὰν, because the 
commands have been given by me that now de- 
liver them to Tue, por because itis the téngue 
of a man tha ivers them to you; but if you 
have'a due re to the great importance of the 
things themselves, you will understand the great- 
ness of him Ce τῷ institutions they are, and 
who has not disdained to communicate them to 
me for our co n advantage, for it is not 
to be supposed, that the author of these -institu- 
tions is barely Moses, the son of Amram. and 
Jochebed, but he who obliged the Nile to run 
bloody for your sakes, and tamed the haughtiness 
of.the Egyptians by yarious sorts of judgments: 
he who provided'a way through the sea for us: 
he who contrived_a method οἱ sending us food 
from heaven, when we were distressed for want 
of itr he who made the water to issue out of a 
ock, when we had very little of it before: he 
y whose means Adam was made topartake ofthe 
fruits: both of the land and of the sea: he by 
whose means Noah escaped the deluge: he by 
whose means our -forefather Abraham, of a 
ring pilgrim was made the heir of the 
und of Canaan: he by whose means Isaac was 
born of parents who were very old: he by whose 
means Jacob was adorned with twelve virtuous 
ons: he by whose means Joseph became a 
» Potent lord over the Egyptians: he it is who 
~ conveys these instructions to you by. me as his 
' interpreter: and let them be to.you venerable, 
nd contended for more earnestly by you than 
our own children, and your own wives; for if 
will follow them, you will lead a happy life; 
ill enjoy the land fruitful, the sea calm, and 
of. the womb born complete, as nature 
res; you will be also terrible to your ene- 
; for Lhave been admitted into the presence 
and been made xpi of is incor- 
voice: so great is his concern for your 
nd der stion.” re} 
en he had said this, he brought the peo- 
1 their wives and children, so near the 
untain, that they might hear God himself 
speaking to them about the precepts which they 
were to practise, that the energy of what should 
be. spoken, might not be hurt by its utterance 
by that tongue of a man, which could but imper- 
fecthy. deliver it to their understanding. And 
they all heard a voice that came to all of them 
from above, insomuch that no one of these words 
escaped them, which Moses. wrote in two tables; 
Ww ‘ch it is not lawful for us to set down directly,* 
but their import we will declare. 
5. The first commandment teaches us that 
ere is but one God, and that we ought to wor- 
ship him only. The second commands us not to 
make the image of any living creature to wor- 
ship it. The third, that we must not swear by 


* Of this and another like superstitious notion of the 
Pharisees, which Josephus complied with, see the note on 
Antiq. B. ii. chap. xii. sect. 4. 

t This other work of Josephus, here referred to seems to 


; 
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ἢ God im a false manner. he fourth, that we 
must keep the seventh day, by resting from all 
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sof work. The fifth, that we must honour 
The sixth, that we must abstain 
D The seventh, that we must not 
mmit adultery. The eighth, that we must not 
e guilty of theft. ‘The ninth, that we must not δ 
bear false witness..The tenth, that we must ποῦς of 


| admit of the desire of any thing that is another's. 


6. Now when the multitude had heard God 
himself giving those precepts which Moses had 
discoursed of, they rejoiced at. what was said; 
and the congregation was dissolved: . but on the 
following days they came to his tent, and desired 
him to bring them, beside, other laws from God. 
Accordingly he appointed such laws; and after- ; 
ward informed them im what manner they should 
act in all cases: which laws I shall make men 
tion of in their proper time; but I shall reserve 
most-of those laws for another work,t and make 
there a.distinct explication of them. 

7. When matters were brought to this state, 

Moses went up again to Mount Sinai, of which 
he had, told them beforehand. He made his as- . 
cent in their sight; and while he stayed there 
so long a time, (for he was absent from them for- 
Le days,) fear seized upon the Hebrews, lest 
Moses should have come to any harm; nor was 
there any thing’else so sad, and that so much 
troubled themi, as this supposal that Moses was 
perished. Now there was a variety in their sen- 4 
timemts about it; some saying that he was fallen 
among wild beasts, and those that were of this 
opinion, were chiefly such as were ill-disposed 
to him; but others saying, that he was departed — 
and gone to God; but the wiser sort were led by 
their reason to embrace neither of those opinions - 
with any satisfaction, thinking that it was a - 
thing that sometimes happens to men to fall. 
among wild beasts, and perish that way, so it 
was probable enough that he might depart and 
go to God, on account of his virtue; they there- 
fore were quiet, and expected the event: yet 
were they exceeding sorry upon the supposal 
that they were deprived of a governor and a 
protector, such a one indeed as they could never 
recover again: nor would this suspicion give 
them leave to expect auy comfortable event 
about this man, nor could they prevent their 
trouble and melancholy upon this occasion. 
Howeyer, the camp durst uot remove all this 
aa because Moses had bid them afore to stay 
there. 
8. But when the forty days, and as many 
nights, were over, Moses came down, having 
tasted nothing of food usually appointed for the 
nourishment of men. His appearance filled the 
army with gladness, and he declared to them 
what care God hud of them, and by what man- 
ner of conduct.of their lives they might live hap- 
pily; telling them, that during these days of his 
absence, he had suggested to him also that he 
would Lave a tabernacle built for him, into which 
he would descend when he came to them, and 
how we should carry it about with us, when we 
remove from this place; and that there would 
be no longer any oceasion for going up to mount 
Sinai, but that he would himself come and pitch 
his tabernacle amongst us, and be present at our 
prayers; as also, that the tabernacie should be 
of such measures and construction as he had 
showed him, and that you are to fall to the work, 
and prosecute it diligently. When he had said 
this, he showed them the two tables, with the 
ten commandments engraven upon them, five 
upon each table: and the writing was by the 
hand of God. εν 


be that which does not appear to have been ever publish 

ed, which yet he intended to publish, about the reasons of i 
many of the laws of Moses; of which see the noteon the = 
preface, sect. 4. 
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‘ CHAP. V. 
Concerning the Tabernacle whi 


the Wilderness, for the honour 

_ which seemed to be.a Temple... φῇ τ, 
_§ 1. ΠΈΒΕΌΡΟΝ the Israelites rejoiced at τν 
they had seen and heard of their conductor, a 


ability ; but they. brought silver, and gold, and 
rass, and of the best sorts of wood, and such as 


falso, and sheep skins, some of them died of a 
blue colour, and some of ἃ scarlet ; some brought 
the flower for the purple colour, and others for 
white; with wool died by the flowers afore- 
mentioned; and fine linen and precious stones, 
which those that used costly ornaments set in 
ouches of gold; they brought also a great quan-. 
tity of spices: for of these materials did Mosés 
build the tabernacle, which did nof at all differ 
from a moveable and ambulatory temple. Now 
when these things-were brought together with 
reat diligence, for every one wis ambitious fo 

_ further'the work even beyond their ability, he 
set architects over the works, and this by the 
command of God; and indeed the very “same 
which the people themselves would have chosen, 
had the election been allowed to them. Now 
~ their names are -set down in writing in the sacred 
books; and they were these, Besaleel, the. son 
of Uri, of the tribe of Judah, the grandson‘ of 
Miriam, the sister of their conductor; and Aho- 
118}, the son of Ahisamach, of thé tribe:of Dan: 


wana Now the people went on with what they -had 
_ undertaken with so great alacrity, that Moses 


was obliged to restrain them, by making procla- | 


mation, that what had been brought was. suffi- 
cient, as the artificers had informed him. So. 

» they fell to work upon the building of the ta- 
bernacle. Moses informed them, according to 
the direction of God, both what the measures 
were to be, and its largeness; and how many 
vessels it ought to contain, for the use of the 
sacrifices. ‘The women also were ambitious to 
do their parts, about the garments of the priests, 
and about other things that would be wanted in 
this work, both for ornament, and for the divine 
service itself. . 

2. Now when all things were prepared, the 
gold, and the silver, and the brass, and what was 
woven, Moses, when he had appointed before- 
hand that there should be a festival, and that 
sacrifices should be offered according to every 
one’s ability, reared up the tabernacle:*. And 
‘-when he had measured the open court, fifty ewbits 
broad, and a hundred long, ke set up brazen pil- 
lars five cubits high, twenty on each of the longer 
sides, and ten pillars for the breadtlr behind; every 
one of the pillarsalsohadaring, Their chapiters 
were of silver, but their bases were of brass ; they 
resembled the sharp ends of spears, and were of 
brass, fixed into the ground. Cords were also. 
put through the rings, and were tied at their 
farther ends to brass nails of ἃ cubit long, which 
at every pillar were driven into the floor, and 
would keep the tabernacle from being shaken b 
the violence of winds. But. a curtain of fine soft 
linen went round all the pillars, and hung down 
in a flowing and loose manner from their chapi- 
ters, and enclosed the whole space,.and seemed 
not at all unlike to a wall aboutit. And this was 
the structure of three of the sides of this énelo- 
sure. But as for the fourth side, which was fifty 
cubits in extent, and was the front of the whole, 
twenty cubits of it were for the opening at the 
gates, wherein stood two pillars on each side, 
after ἈΝ semblance of open gates, these were 
made wholly of silver, and polished, and that all 


x Of this tabernacle of Moses, with its several parts and 
furniture, see my description at large, chap. vi. vii. viii. 
ix. x. xi. xii. hereto bolonging. 


were not ce in diligence according to their || w 


vould not.at all decay by putrefaction: camels’ | 


ich were inserted into the concave 
ne gates, and were suited to them; and 
1 them was drawn a curtain of fine linen. 
to the gates themselves, which were twenty 


in extent, and five in height, the curtain 
scarlet, and blue, 


yas composed of purple, ; 
and fine hoon, sud exnbrok ed with many and 
divers sorts of figures, excepting the figures of 
aniwals, Within these gates was the brazen 
laver fot purification, having a bason beneath, 
of the like matter, whence the priests might 
wash their hands, and sprinkle their feet. - And 
this was the ornamental constructiou of the en 
closure about the court of the tabe x acle, which 
was exposed to the open air, τ Ἶ 

3. As to the tabernacle,itself, Moses placed it 
in the middle of that court; with its froit to the 
east, that when the sun arose it might send its 
first rays upon it., Its length when it was set up 
was thirty cubits, and its breadth was twelve 
[tex] cubits. The oné of its walls was on the 
south, and, the other was, exposed to the north, 
and on the back part of it remained the west. It 
was necessary that its height should be-equal to 
its breadth [ten cubits.] There were also pillars 
made of wood, twenty on each side; they were 
wrought into. a quadrangular figure, in breadth a _ 
cubit- and ἃ half; kut the. thickness was four 


‘fingers; they had thin plates of.gold affixed to 


them’ on: both. sides, inwardly and outwardly, 
they had each of them two tenons belonging to 
them, ‘insetted into their bases, and these were 
of silver,in each of which -bases there was a 
socket to receiye the tenon: But the pillars on 
the west wall were six. Now all these tenons 
and.sockets accurately fitted one another, inso- 
much that the joints were invisible,’ and bofh 
seemed to be one entire and united wall. It 
was also tovered with ‘gold, both within and 
without. The number of pillars was equal on 
the. opposite sides; and there were on each part 
twenty, and every one of them had the third 
part of a span in thickness: so that the number 
of thirty cubits were fully made up between 
Siew τ as to the — behind ae the six 
pillars made up together only niné cubits, the 
made two. other pillars, and oxt them out, er 
cubit, which they placed in the corners, and~ 
made: them equally fine with the other. Now 
every oné of the pillars had-rings of gold affixed 
to their fronts outward, as if they ok taken root 
in the pillars,‘and stood one row over against 
ancther round, about, through which were in- 
serted bars girt.over with gold, each of them 
five cubits long, and these bound together the 
pillars, the head of one bar running into another, 
after the nature of one tenon inserted into ano- 
ther, But for the wall bebind, there was but one 
row of bars that went through all the pillars, 
into which row ran the ends of the bars on-each © 
side οὐ the longer walls, the male with its female 


being so fastened in their joints, that they held 


the whole firmly together; and for this reason 
was all this jointed so fast together, fhat the ta- 
bernacle might not be shaken, either by ‘the 
winds, or by any other means, but that it might. 
preserve itself quiet and immoveable continu ally. 

4. As for the inside, Moses parted its length 
into-three partitions. At the distance of ten 
cubits from the most secret end Moses placed 
four pillars; whose workmanship was the very 
same with that of the rest, and they stood ypon 


the like bases with them, each a small matter 


distant from his fellow. Now, the room within 
those pillars was the ‘ Most Holy Place ;’ but the 
rest of the room was the Tabernacle, which was 
open for the priests. However, this proportion 
of the measures of the tabernacle proved to be 
an imitation of the system of the world; for that 
third part thereef which was within the four 
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pillars, to which the priests were not admitted, 
is, as it were, a heaven, peculiar to God: but 
the space of the twenty cubits, is, as it were, 
sea and land, on which men live, and so this part 
is peculiar to the priests only. But at the front, 
where the entrance was made, they placed pil- 
lars of gold, that stood on bases of brass, in num- 
ber seven; but then they spread over the taber- 
nacle vails. of fine linen, and purple; and blue, 
and scarlet colours, embroidered. ve first vail 
was ten cubits every way, and this they spread 
over the pillars Which parted the temple, and 
kept the most holy place concealed withm: and 
this vail was that which made this part not visi- 
ble to any. Now the whole temple was called 
‘The Holy Place ; but that part which was with- 
in the four pillars, and to which none were ad- || 
mitted, was called ‘The Holy of Holies.’ This 

rales very ornamental, and embroidered with 

all sorts of flowers which the earth produces, || 
and there. were interwoven into it at sorts.of || 
variety might be an ornament, excepting the | 
forms of animals. Another vail there was which |) 
covered the five pillars that were at the entrance : 
it was like the former ih its magnitude, and tex- 
ture, and colour; and at the corner of every pil- 
lar a ring retained it from the top downwards 
half the depth of the pillars, the other half af- 
fording an entrance for the priest, who crept 
under it. Over this there was a vail .of linen, 
of the same Jargeness with the- former; it was 
to be drawn this way or that way by eords, 
whose rings, fixed to the texture of the yail, 
and to the cords also,were subservient to the 
drawing and undrawing of the vail, and to the 
fastening it at the corner, that then it might be 
no hinderance’ to the view of the sanctuary, 
especially on solemn days; but that on other 
days, and especially when ‘the weather was in- 
clined to snow, it might be expanded, and afford 
a covering to the vail of divers colours: whence 
that custom of ours is derived, of having a fine 
linen vail after the temple has been built, to be 
drawn over the entrances. But the ten other 
curtains were four cubits in breadth, and twenty- 
eight in length, and had golden clasps, in order 
to join the one curtain to the other, which was 
done so exactly that they seemed to be one 
entire curtain; these were spread over the tem- 
ple, and eovered ali the top, and parts of thé 
walls, on the sides and ‘behind so far a3 within 
one cubit of the ground. There were other cur- 
tains of the same breadth with these, but one 


| went round about like a spiral, both on the ἃ 
and lower part of the bod 


its exact conjunction. 
golden — elonging to each of the longer 
boar and passing throw e entire wood, 
and through them gilt Ὁ assed along each 
board, that it might ther e moved and car- 
ried about, as occasion should require ; for it 
‘was not drawn in a cart by beasts of burden, 
bat borne on the shoulders of the priests. Upon 
this its cover were two. images, which the He- 
brews call Cherubims ; they are flying creatures, 
but their form is not like ‘tothat of any of the 
creatures which men have seen, thou i Meets 
said he had Seen such beings thé throne of 
God. In this ark he*put the two tables whereon 
the ten commandments were written, five upon 
each table, and two and ahalf upon each side of 
them; and this ark he placed in the most ho 
place. 9 
6. But in the holy place he placed a table lik, 
those at Delphi: its Jenath was two cubits 
its breadth one cubit, and its height threes 
It had feet also, the lower parts of which’ 
complete feet, resembling*those which the Dori 
ans put to their bedsteads, but the upper p 


There were also two 


towards the table were wrought. into a square — 
|form. The table had a hollow ‘towards every 


| 
Ϊ 


side, having a ledge of four fingers depth, that 
per 
y of the work. Upon 
every one of the feet was there also inserted a 
ring, not far from the cover, through which went 


out upon occasion, there being a cavity where it 
was joined to the rings: for they were not entire 
tings, but before they came quite round they 
ended in acute points, the one of which was in- 


jout of wood beneath, but gilded, to be taken 


| serted into the prominent part of the table, and 


the other into the foot; and by these it was car 
ried when they journeyed. Upon this table, 
which was placed on the north side of the tem 
ple, not far from the most holy place, were laid 
twelve unleavened loaves of bread, six upon each 
heap, one above another: they were made of two 
tenth deals of the purest flour, which tenth deal 
[a homer] is a measure of the Hebrews, contain- 
ing seven Athenian cotyle; and above those 


loaves were put two vials full of frankincense. 


Now after seven days other loaves were brought 
in their stead, on the day which is by us called 
the Sabbath; for we call the seventh day the 
Sabbath: but for the occasion of this invention 
of placing loaves here, we’ will speak of it in 
another place. : 


more in number, and longer, for they were thi 
cubits long, but these were woven of hair, wit 
the like subtlety as those. of wool were made, 
and were extended loosely down to the ground, 
appearing like a triangular front and elevation 
at the gates; the eleventh curtain being used 
for this very purpose. There were also cther 
curtains made of skins above these, which af- 
forded covering and protection to those that 
were woven, both in hot weather, and when it 
rained, And great was the surprise of those.who 
viewed these curtains’ at a distance, for they 
seemed not at all to differ from the colour of the 
sky. But those that were made of hair, and of 
skins, reached down in the same manner as did 
the vail at the gates, and kept off the heat of the 
stn, and what injury the rains might do. And 
after this manner was the tabernacle reared. 

5. There was also an ark made, sacred to God, 
of wood that was naturally strong, and could not 
be corrupted: this was called Eron, in our own 
language. Its construction was thus: its length 
was five spans, but its breadth and height were 
each of them three spans. It was covered all 
over with gold both within and without. so that 
the wooden part was not seen. It had also a 
cover united to it, by golden hinges,‘after a 
wonderful manner ; which cover was every way 
evenly fitted toit, and had no eminences to hinder 


7. Over against this table, near the southern 
wall, was set a candlestick of cast gold; hollow 
within, being of the weight of one hundred pounds, 
which the Hebrews call cinchares; if it be turned 
into the Greek language, it denotes a talent. It 
was made with its knops, and lilies, and pome- 
granates, and bowls, (which ornaments amount- 
ed to seventy in all,) by which means the shaft 
elevated itself on high from a single base, and 
spread itself into as many branches as there are 
planets, including the sun among them. It ter- 
minated in seven heads, in one-row, all standing 
parallel to one another; and these branches car- 
ried seven lamps, one by one, in imitation of the 
number of the planets; these lamps looked to 
the east and to the south, the candlestick being 
situate obliquely. 

8. Now between this candlestick and the table, 
which, as we said, were within the sanctuary, 
was the altar of incense, made of wood, indeed, 
but of the same wood of which the foregoing 
vessels were made, such as was not liable to cor- 
ruption: it was entirely crusted over with a 
golden plate. Its breadth on each side was a 
cubit, but the altitude double. Upon it was a 
grate of gold, that was extant above the altar 
which had a golden crown encompassing it round 
about, whereto belonged rings and bars, by 
which the priests carried it when they journey- 
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ed. Before this tabernacle there was reared aj 
brazen altar, but it was within made of -wood, | 


five cubits by measure on each side, but its 
height was but three, in like manner adorned 
with brass plates as bright as gold. It had also 
a brazen hearth of network, for the ground un- 
derneath received the fire from the hearth, be- 
cause it had no basis to receive it. Hard by this 
altar lay the basons, and the vials, and the cen- 
sers, aid -the ¢caldrons, made of gold: but the 
other vessels, made for the use of the sacrifices, 
were all of brass. And such was the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle; and these, were the ves/ 
sels thereto belonging. ς 


ὶ CHAP. Vile... il 


5 : 
Which were the ‘Garments of the Priests, and of 
‘the High Priest; concerning the Priesthood 
of Aaron, with the Manner of the Purtfications 
‘and, Sacrifices ; as also concerning the Festi- 
vals, and how each day. was then disposed of; 


with other Laws. 


< 


ad § 1. THERE were peculiar garnients appointed 


for the priests, and for all the rest, which they 
call ‘Cahanee’ [priestly] garments, as ‘also for 


bee,’ and denote ‘the high priest’s. garments.’ 
Such was, therefore, the habit of the rest; but 
when the priest approaches the, sacrifices, he 
urifies himself with the purifieation which the 


the high priest, which they call ‘Gahanwa? Rab-|) 


aw prescribes; and, in the first place, he puts’ 


on that which is’ called ‘Machanese,’ which 
means ‘somewhat.that is fast tied.’ It is a gir- 
dle, composed of fine twined linen, and is put 
about the privy parts, the feet being to be in- 
serted into them, in the nature of breeches; but 
about half of it is cut off, and it ends at the 
thighs, and is there tied fast. ᾿ 

2, Over this he wore a linen vestment, made 
of fine flax doubled: it is called ‘Chéthone,’ and 
denotes ‘linen,’ for we call linen by the name of 
‘Chethone.’ This vestment reaches down to the 
feet, and sits close to the body; and has sleeves 


that are tied fast to the arms: it is girded to the ἢ 


breast a little above the elbows, by a girdle often 
going round, four fingers proad, but so loosely 
woven, that you would think it were the skin of 
a serpent. It is embroidered with. flowers of 


scarlet, and purple,’ aiid blue, and fine. twined | 


linen; but the warp was nothing but fine linen. 
The beginnin ‘ef its circumvolution is at the 
breast; and when it has gone ofteu round, it is 
there tied, and hangs loosely there down to the 
ankles: I mean this, all the time the. priest is not 
about any laborious service, for in this position 
‘it appears in the most agreeable. manner to the 
ip be ; but when he is obliged-to assist at 
1e offering sacrifices, and to do the appointed 
service, that he may not be hindered in his ope- 
rations by its motion, he throws it to the left, and 
bears it on his shoulder. Moses indeed calls this 
belt ‘Abaneth;, but we have learned from the 
Babylonians to call it Emia, for so it is by them 
called. This vestment has no loose or hollow 
parts any where in it, but only ἃ narrow aperture 
about the neck; and it is tied with certain strings 
hanging down from the edge over the. breast and 
back, and is fastened above each shoulder: it is 
called Massabazanes. $4 0 te ‘ 
3. Upon his head he wears a cap, not. brought 
to a conic form, or encircling the whole head, but 
still covering more than the half of it, which is 


a ; Ν 

* The use of these golden bells at the bottom of the high 
priest’s long garment seems to haye been this, that hy 
shaking his garment at the time of his offering incense 
in the temple, on the great day of expiation, or at other 
proper periods of his sacred ministrations there, on the 
great festivals, the people might have notice of it, and 
might fall to their own-prayers at the time of incense, or 
other proper periods; and so: the whole congregation 
Might at once offer those common prayers jointly with the 
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called Masnaemphthes: and its make is such that 
it seems to bé a crown, being made of thick 
swathes, but the contexture is of linen; and itis 
doubled round many times, and sewed together: 
besides which, a piece of fine linen covers the 
whole cap from the upper part, and reaches down 
to the forehead and the seams of the swathes, 
which would otherwise appear indecently: this 
adheres closely upon the solid part of the head, 
and is thereto so firmly fixed, that it may not fall 
off during the sacred service about the sacrifices. 
So we have shown you what is, the habit of the 
generality of the priests. x 

4, The high priest, indeed, is adorned with the 


same garments that we have described, without 
‘abating one; only over these he puts on a vest- 


ment of a blue colour... This also is along robe, 
reaching to his feet; in our language it is called 
Meeir, and is tied round with a girdle, embroider- 
ed with the same-colour and omer as the for- 
mer, with a mixture of gold interwoven ;—to the 
bottom of which garment are hung fringes, in 
colour like pomegranates, with golden bells,” by 
a beautiful contrivance; so that between two 
bells hangs ἃ pomegranate, and between two 
pomegranates'a bell. “Now this vesture was not 
composed of two pieces, nor was it sewed toge- 
ther npon the shoulders and the sides, but it was 
one long vestment so woven as to have,an aper- 
ture for the neck; not an-oblique.one, but parted 
all along the breast and the back. A border also 
was sewed to it, lest the aperture should look too 
indecently: it was also parted where the hands 
were to come out. ν 

5. Besides these, the-high priest put on a third 
garment, which was called the Ephod, whichre 
sembled- the Epomis of the Greeks. Its make 
was after this manner: it was woven to the depth 
of a cubit; of several colours, with gold inter- 
mixed, and embroidered, but it left the middle of 
the breast uncovered: it was made with sleeves 
also; nor did it appear to be at all differently 
made from.a short coat. But in the void place 
of this garment there was inserted a piece of the 
bigness of a span, embroidered with gold, and 
the other colours of the ephod, and called Essen 
(the breastplate,) which in the Greek language 
signifies the Oracle. This. piece exactly filled 
up the void space in the ephod. It is united to 
it by golden rings at every corner, the like rings 
being annexed to the ephod, and a blue riband 
was made use of to tie them, together by those 
rings; and that the space between the rings migh! 
not appear empty, they contrived to fill it up with 
stitches of blue ribands. There were also two 
sardonyxes upon the. ephod at the shoulders, to 
fasten it in the nature: of buttons, having each 
end ruining to the sardonyxes of gold, that they 
might be buttoned by them, On these were en- 
graveh the names of the sons of Jacob in our 
own country letters, and our own tongue, six on 
each side of-the stones,.on either side; and the 
elder sons’ names were on the right shoulder. 
Twelve stones also there were upon the breast- 


‘plate, extraordinary in. largeness and beauty; 


and they were an ornament not to be purchased 
by men, because of their immense yalue.,These 
stones,. however, stood in three rows,. by four in 
a row, and were inserted into the breastplate, it- 
self, and they were set in ouches of gold, that 
were themselves inserted in the breastplate, and 
were so made that they might not fall out. Now 


| the first three were a sardonyx, a topaz, and an 


high priest himself to the Almighty. See Luke i. 10, Rev. 
viii. 3,4. Nor probably is the son of Sirach to be other- 
wise understood, when he says of Aaron, the first high 
priest, Eeclus. xly. 9. * And God compassed Aaron with 
pomegranates, and with many golden bells: round about, 
that, as he went there might'be a sound and a noise made. 
that might be heard in the temple, for a memorial to. the 
children of his people.” fk ; 


ee 
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emerald. The second row contained a carbun- 
_ cle, a jasper, and a sapphire. The first of the 

ird row was a li 1en an amethyst, and 
the third an agate, being the ninth of the whole 
number. The first of the fourth row was a chry- 
solite, the next was an onyx, and‘then a beryl, 
which was the last-of all. Now the names of all 
those § of Jacob were escraven in these 
stones, whom we esteem the heads of our tribes, 
each stone having the honour of, a name, in the 
order according to which*they were born. And 
whereas the rings were too weak of themselves 
to bear the weight of the stones, they made two 
other ri of a larger size, at the ede of that 
part of the breastplate, which reached to the 
neck, and imséerted into the yery texture of the 
breastplate, to “receive chains finely wrought, 
which connected them with golden bands to the 
tops of the. shoulders, whose extremity turned 
backwards, and went into the ring, on the promi- 
nent baek part of the ephod; and this was for 
the security of the breastplate, that it might not 
fall out of its place. ere was also a girdle 
sewed:-to the breastplate, which was of the fore- 
mentioned colours, with gold intermixed, which 
when it had gone once round, was tied again 
bs τὰ the seam, and hung down. There were 

so golden loops that admitted its fringes at 
oe wy of the girdle, and included them 
entirely. 
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Of this was a crown made, 
as far as from the hinder part of the head to each 
of the temples: but this ‘ephielis,’ for so this 
calyx may be called, did not cover the forehead, 
but it was covered with a ‘golden plate,’* which 
had inseribed upon it the name of God in sacred 
characters. And such were the ornaments of 
the high priest. 

7. Now here one may wonder at the ill-will 
which men bear to us, and which they profess to 
be on account of our despising that Deity which 
they pretend to honour; for if any one do but 
consider the fabric of the tabernacle, and take a 
view of the garments of the high riest, and of 
those yesséls which we make use of in our saered 
ministration, he will find that our legislator was 
adivine man, and that we are unjustly reproach- 
ed by others; for if any one do without preju- 
dice, and with judgment, look upon these thines: 
he will find they were every one made in way of 
imitation and representation of the universe. 
When Moses distinguished the tabernacle into 
three parts,t and: 
priests, as a place accessible and common, he 
denoted the land and the sea, these being of ge- 
neral access to all; but he set apart the third di- 
vision for God, because heaven is inaccessible to 
men. And when he ordered twelve loaves to be 
set on the table, he dénoted the year, as distin- 
| guished intosomany months. By branching out 


that of the Poppy: 


owed two of them to the 


6. The high priest's mitre was the same that |) the candlestick into seventy parts, he secretly in- 
we described before, and was wrouglit like that || timated the ‘ decani,’ or seventy divisions of the 
of all the other priests; above which thére was | planets; and as to the seven lamps upon the can- 


another, with swathes of blue embroidered, and 
round it was a golden crown polished, of three 
rows, one above another; out of which arose a 
os of gold, which résembled the herb which we 
call ‘saccharus,’ but those Greeks that are skil- 
ful in botany call it ‘hyoscyamus.’ Now lest any 
one that has seen this herb, but has not been 
taught its name, and is unacquainted with its na- 
ture, or having known its name, knows not the 
herb when he sees it, [ shall give such a deserip- 
tion of it. This herb is oftentimes in tallness 
above three spans, but its,root is like that of a 
turnip, (for he that should compare it thereto 
wonis not be mistaken,) but its leaves are like to 
the leayes of mint. Out of its branches it sends 
out a calyx, cleaving to the branch, and a coat 
encompasses it, which it naturally puts off when 
it is changing, in order to produce its fruit. This 
calyx is of the bigness of the bone of the little 
finger, but in the compass of its aperture, is like 
acup. This! will further describe for the use 
of those that are unacquainted with it. Suppose 
a sphere be divided into two parts, round at the 
bottom, but having another segment that grows 
up to a circumférence from that bottom, sup- 
pose it become narrower by degrees, and that 
the cavity of that part grow decently smaller, 
and then gradually grow wider again at the brim, 
such as we see in the navel of a pomegranate, 
with its notches. And indeed such a coat grows 
over this plant as renders it a hemisphere, and 
that, as one may say, turned accurately in alathe, 
and haying its notches extant above it, which, as 
I said, grow like a pomegranate, only that they 
are sharp, and end in nothing but prickles. Now 
the fruit is preserved by this coat of the calyx, 
which fruit is like the seed of the herb ‘ sideritis:’ 
it sends out a flower that may seem to resemble 


* The reader ought to take notice here, that the very 
Mosaic " petalon,’ or ‘ golden plate,’ for the forehead of the 
Jewish high priest was itself preserved, not only till the 
days of Josephus, but of Origen; and that ifs inserip- 
tion} Holinéss to the Lord, was in the Samaritan charac- 
ters. See Antiq. B. viii. ch. iii. sect. 8. Essay on the 
Old Test. p. 154, and Reland, de Spol. Templi, p. 132. 

+ When Josephus, both here and chap. vi. sect. 4, sup- 
ἘΞ the tabernacle to have been parted into three parts, 

e seems to esteem the bare entrance to be a third divi- 
sion, distinct from the holy and the most holy places, and 


| dlesticks, an referred to the course of the pla- 
|/nets, of which that is the number. The vails, 
too, which were composed of four things, they 
declared the four elements; for the plain linen 
| was proper to signify the earth, because the flax 
| grows out ofthe earth. The patpie signified the 
H sea, because that colour is died by the blood of 
a sea shell-fish. The blue is fit to signify the 
|| air, and the scarlet, will naturally be an indica- 
tion of fire. Now the vestment of the high priest 
|| being made of linen, signified the earth: the blue 
denoted the sky, being like lightning in its pome- 
| granates, and in the noise of the bells ae 
| thunder. And for the’ ephod, it showed that G 
had made the universe of four tpleniante,| and as 
for the gold interwoven, I suppose it related to 


| ed. He also appointed the breastplate to be 


placed in the middle of the ephod to resemble ~ 


| the earth, for that has the very middle place of 
\the world. And the girdle, which encompassed 
τᾶς high priest Litt, signified the ocean, for 
| that goes round about and includes the universe. 
| Each of the sardonyxes declares to us the sun and 
\the moon, those, I mean, that were in the nature 
| of buttons on the high priest’s shoulders. And 
| for the twelve stones, whether we understand by 
them the months, or whether we understand the 
|like number of the signs of that circle which the 
| Greeks call the zodiac, we shall not be mistaken 
in their meaning. And for the mitre, which was 
"οὔ a blue colour, it seems to me to mean heaven; 
for how otherwise could the name of God be in- 
scribed upon it! That it wasalso illustrated with 
ἃ crown, and that of gold also, is because of that 
splendour with which God is pleased. Let this 
explication suffice at present, since the course 
of my narration will often, and at many occa- 


ity 
this the rather, because in the temple afterward there was 
a real distinct third part, which was é¢alled the ‘porch,’ 
otherwise Josephus would contradict his own deseription 
of the tabernacle, which gives us a particular account of 
no more than two parts. 

1 This explication of the mystical meaning of the Jew- 
ish tabernacle, and its vessels, with the garments of the 
high priest, is taken out of Philo, and fitted to Gentile phi- 
losophical notions. This may possibly be forgiven in Jews 
vreatly versed in heathen learning and philosophy, as 
Philo had ever been, and as Josephus had long been when 


the splendour by which all things are enlighten- « 
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sions, afford me the opportunity of enlarging on 
the virtue of our legislator. Ρ ‘ 


CHAP. VIII. é 
Of the Priesthood of Aaron. , 


ΟΦ. Wren what ltas been described wa 
brought to a conclusion, gifts not being yet pre- 
sented, God appeared to Moses, and enjoined 
him. to ‘bestow the high priesthood upon Aaron 
his brother, as upon him that best of them all de- 
served to obtain that honour, on account of his 
virtue. Ard whenhe had gathered the multitude 
together, he gave them an‘account:of Aaron’s 
virtue, and-of his good-will ‘to them, and of the 
dangers he had’ undergone for their sakes. Up- 
on which, when they hdd given testimony to-him 
in all respects, and showed .-tlieir readiness to-re- 
ceive him, Moses said to them, “Ὁ you Israel- 
ites, this work is already brought to a-conclusion, 
in a manner most acceptable to God, and necord- 
ing to your abilities. And: now, since you see 
that he is received into this tabernacle, we 
shall first of all stand in need of one that ma 
officiate forus, and may minister to: the. sacri- 
fices, and to the prayers that are to be put upfor 
us. And indeed had the inquiry after sueh a 
person been left.to me, I should have thought 
myself worthy of that honour, both because all 
men are naturally fond of themselves, and be- 
cause I am conscious to myself that Lhave taken 
a great deal of pains for your deliverance: but 
now God himself-has determined that Aaron is 
worthy of this honour, and has chosen him for 
his priest, as knowing him to be the most righ- 
teous person.among you. Sothat he is to put on 
the vestments which are consecrated to God; he 
is to have the care of the altars, and to make pro- 
vision for the sacrifices: and he it is that must 
oe up prayers for you to God, who will readily 
ear them, not only because he is himself soli- 
citous for your nation, but also because he will re- 


7 


ceive them as offered by one that he hath himself} 


chosen to this office.””** ‘TheHebrews were pleas- 
ed with what was said, and they gave their appro- 
bation to him whom God had ordained; for Aaron 
was of them all the most deserving of this honour, 
on account of his own stock, and gift of prophecy, 
and his brother’s virtue. He had at that time 
four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. 

2. Now Moses commanded them to make use 
of all the utensils which were more than were 


necessary to the structure of the tabernacle, for| 


covering the tabernacle itself, the candlestick, 
and altar of incense, and the other vessels, that 
they might not be at all hurt when they journey- 
ed, either by the rain, or by the rising of the 
dust. And when he had gathered the multitude 
together again, he ordained that they should offer 
half a shekel for every man as an oblation to 


God; which shekel is apiece among.the Hebrews, ἢ 


and is equal to four Athenian drachme.t Where- 


he wrote these Antiquities. In the mean time, itis not to 
be doubted, but in their education they must have both 
learned more Jewish interpretations, such as we meet with 
in the epistle of Baruabas, in that to the Hebrews, and 
elsewhere among the old Jews. Accordingly, when Jose- 
a wrote his books of the Jewish war for the use οὐ the 
ews; at which tim» he was comparatively young, and less 
used to Gentile books, we find one specimen of such a 
Jewish interpretation; for there (B. y. ch. y. sect. 5,) -he 
makes the sevén branches of the temple candlestick, with 
their seven lumps, au emblem of the seven days of creation 
and rest, which are here emblems of the seven planets. 
Nor certninly ought ancient Jewish emblems to be ex- 
plained any otherwise than according to ancient Jewish 
and not Gentile notions. See Of the War, B. 1. ch. xxxiii. 
sect. 2. ‘ ὃ 
ΟΣ ΤῈ is well worth our observation, that the two princi- 
pil qualifications required iv this section, for the consti- 
tution of the first high priest, viz. that he should have an 
excellent ‘character’ for virtuous’ and good actions, as 
also that he should have the approbation of the people, 
are here noted by Joscphus, even where tho nomination 
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upon they readily ὁδογοὰ geet Howe had com~- 
manded, and the number of the offerers was six 
hundred and five thousand five hundred and fifty-. 
Now. this money that Was brought by the men 
that were free, was given by such as ‘were avove 
twenty years old, but under fifty; and what was 
collected was spent in the uses of the tabernacle. 

3. Moses now purified the tabernacle and the 
priests ; swhich: purification was performed after 
the following mamer; he commanded them to 
take five hundred shekeis of choice myrrh, an 
equal quantity of cassia,-and half the foregoing 
weight of cinnamon and: calamus, (this last is 
a sort of sweet spice,) to beat them small, and 
wet them with a: hin of oil of olives,-(a hin 
is. our “wn country measure, and contains two 
Athenias choas (or conguises,) then mix them to- 
gether,.and boil them, and prepare them after 
the art. of the apothecary, and makethem into a 
very sweet ointment ;.and afterward to take it to 
anoint and purify the priests themselves, and all 
the tabernacle, as also the sacrifices. ‘There 
were also many, abd those of various kinds, of 
sweet -spices, that_belonged to the tabernacle, 
and such as were of very great price, and were 


brought. to the golden altar of incense ; whose 


nature I do not now: describe, lest it should be 
troublesome to. my readers. But incenset was 
to be offered twice a-day, both before sunrisin 
and at sunsétting: They were also to keep oi 
already.‘purified for the lamps, three of which 
were to give light all day long,§ upon the sacred 
candlestick, before God, and the rest were to be 
lighted at the evening. ν᾿ 

4, Now all was finished, Bezaleel and Aholiab 
appeared to be the most skilful of the workmen; 
for they invented finer works than what others 
had done before them, and were of great abili- 
ties to gain notions of what they were formerly 
ignorant of: and of these Bezaleel was judged to 
be the best. Now the whole time they were 
about this work was the interval of seyen months ; 
and after this it was that was ended the first year 
since their departure out of Egypt. But.at the 
beginning Of the second year, on the month Xan- 
thicus, asthe Macedonians call it, but on the 
month Nisan, as the Hebrews call it, on the new 
moon, they consecrated the tabernacle, and all 
its, vessels, which I have already described. 

5. Now God showed himself pleased with the 
work of the Hebrews, and did not: permit their 
labours to be in vain; nor did‘he disdain to make 
usé of what they had made, but he’came and so- 
journed with them, and pitched his tabernacle in 
the holy. house. And in the following manner 
did he come to it: the sky was clear, but there 
was a mist over the tabernacle only, encompass- 
ing it; but: not with such a very deep and thick 
cloud as is seen in the winter season; nor yet in 
so thin a one as men might be able to discern 
any thing through it, but fromy it there dropped 


belonged to God himself, which are the very same qualifica- 
tions ‘which the Clrristian religiou requires in the choice 
of Christian bishops, priests, aud deacons, as the Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions inform us, B. ii. ch. iii. 

+ This weight and value -of the Jewish shekel, in the 
days of Josephus, equal to about 2s. 10d. sterling, is by 
the learned Jews owned to be ,one-fiflh larger than were 
their old shekels ; which. determination agrees perfectly 


with the remaining shekels that have Samaritan inscrip- 


tions, coined generally by Simon the Macecabee, about 230 
years before Josephus published his Antiquities, which 
never weigh more than 2s. 5d. and commonly but 2s. 
4 1-40. See Reland} De Nummnis Samaritanorun, p. 188. 

t The incense was here offered, according to Josephus’s 
opinion, before sunrising and at sunsetting. But in the 
days of Pompey, according to the same Josephus, the sa- 
crifices were offered in the morning and at the ninth hour. 
Antiq. B. xiv. ch. iv. sect. 3. 

§ Hence we may correct the opinions of the moderu 
rabbits, who say, that only one of the seven lamps burned 
in tho daytime, whereas Josephus, an eyewitness, saya 
they were three. é : 


a 
a xyect dew, and such as sMwed the presence 
of God to those that desired and believed it. 

6. Now when Moses had bestowed such hono- 
tary presents on the workmen, as it was fit the 
should receive, who had wrought so wel, he of- 
fered sacrifices in the open court of the taberna- 
cle, as God commanded him, a bull, a ram, and a 
kid of thegents, for a sin-offering. Now I shall 
speak of t we do in our sacred offices in my 

scourse about sacrifices; and therein shall in- 
form meu in what cases Moses bid us offer a 
whole burnt-offering, and in what cases the law 
permits us to partake of them as of food. And 
when Moses had sprinkled Aaron’s vestments, 
hinself, and his sons, with the blood of the beasts 
that were slain, and had purified thei with spring 
waters and ointment, they became God’s priests. 
After this manner did he consecrate them and 
their garments for seven days together. The 
same he did to the tabernacle, and the vessels 
thereto belonging, both with oil first incensed, 
asI said, and with the blood of bulls, and of rams, 
slain day by day one, according to its kind. But 
on the eighth day he appointed a feast for the 
people, and commanded them to offer sacrifice 
according to their ability. Accordingly, they 
contended one with another, and were ambitious 
to exceed each other in the sacrifices which they 
brought, and so fulfilled Moses’s injunctions. But 
as the sacrifices lay upon the altar, a sudden fire 
was kindled from among them of its own accord, 
and appeared to the sight like fire from a flash 
of lightning, and consumed whatsoever was upon 
the altar. 

7. Hereupon an affliction befell Aaron, consi- 
dered as a man and a father, but was undergone 
by him with true fortitude; for he had indeed a 
firmness of soul in such accidents, and he thought 
this calamity came upon him according to God’s 
will: for whereas he had four sons, as I said be- 
fore, the two elder of them, Nadab and Abihu, did 
not bring those sacrifices which Moses bade them 
bring, but such as they used to offer formerly, and 


* Of this strange expression, that Moses left it to God 
to be present at his sacrifices when he pleased, and when 
he pleased to be absent, see the note on B. ii. against 
Apion, sect. 16. 

¢ These answers by the oracle of Urim and Thummim, 
which words signify light and perfection, or as the Sep- 
tuagint render them, revelation and truth, and denote 
nothing further that I see, but the shining stoues thein- 
selves, which were used in this method of illumination, in 
revealing the will of God after a perfect and true manner 
to his people Isracl; I say, these answers were not made 
by the shining of the precious stones, after an awkward 
manner, in the high priest’s breastplate, as the modern 

Ἢ rabbins vainly suppose ; for certainly the shining of the 
stones might precede or accompany the oracle, without 
itself delivering that oracle, (see Antiq. B. vi. ch. vi. sect. 
4,) but rather by an audible voice from the mercy-seat 
between the cherubims. See Prideaux’s Connex. at the 
year 534. This oracle had been silent, as Josephus here 
informs us, two hundred years before he wrote his Anti- 
quities, or ever since the days of the last good high priest 
of the family of the Maceubees, John Hyrcanus. Now it 
is here very well worth our observation, that the oracle 
before us was that by which God appeared to be present 
with and give directions to his people Israel as their king, 
all the while they submitted to him in that capacity, and 
did not set over them such independent kings as governed 
according to their own wills and political maxims, instead 
of Divine directions. Accordingly we meet with this ora- 
cle (besides angelic and prophetic admonitions) all along 
from the days of Moses and Joshua, to the anointing of 
Saul, the first of the succession of kings, Numb. xxvii. 
21; Josh. vi. 6, &c. xix. 50; Judg.i.1; xviii. 4, 5, 6, 30, 
31; xx. 18, 23, 26, 27, 28; xxi. 1, ἄς. 1 Sam. 1. 17, 18; iii. 
per tot. iv. per tot.; nay, till Saul’s rejection of the Divine 
commands in the war with Amalek, when he took upon him 
to act ashe thought fit, 1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18, 19, 36, 37; then 
this oracle left Suul entirely (which indeed he had seldom 
consulted before, 1 Sam. xiv. 35; 1 Chron. x. 14; xiii. 3; 
Antiq. B. vii. ch. iv. sect. 2:) and accompanied David, who 
was anointed to succeed him, and who consulted God by 
it frequently, and complied with its directions constanuy, 
1 Sam. xiv. 37, 41; χν. 36; xxii. 13, 155 xxiii. 9, 10; xxx. 

10 
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were burnt to death Now when the fire rushed 
upon them, and began to burn them, nobody 
could quench it. Accordingly, they died in th 
manner. And Moses bid their father, and th 
brethren, to take up their hodies, to carry 
out of the camp, and to bury them magnifi 
Now the multitude lamented them, and 
deeply affected at this their death, which so un 
thee ret befell them. But Moses entreated 


their brethren, and their father, not to be trou- 
bled for them, and to prefer the honour of God 
before their grief about them, for Aaron had al- 
yy sy on his sacred garments. 

8. But Moses refused all that honour which he 
saw the multitude ready to bestow upon him, and 
attended to nothing else but the service of God. . 
He wentno more up to mount Sinai; but he went 
into the tabernacle, and brought back ‘answers 
from God to what he prayed for. His habit was 
also that of a private man; and in all other cir- 
cumstances he behaved himself like one of the 
eommon people, and was desirous to appear with- 
out distinguishing himself from the multitude, 
but would have it known that he did nothing else 
but take care of them. He also set down in wri- 
ting the form of their government, and those 
\laws, by obedience whereto they would lead their 
\lives so as to please God, and so as to have no 
quarrels one among another. However, the laws 
he ordained were such as God suggested to him : 
so I shall now discourse concerning that form of 
government, and those laws. 

9. I will now treat of what I before omitted, 
the garment of the high priest: for he [Moses] 
left no room for the evil practices of [false] pro- 
phets; but if some of that sort should attempt to 
abuse the divine authority, he left it to God to 
be present at his sacrifices when he pleased, and 
when he pleased to be absent.* And he was will- 
ing this should be known, not to the Hebrews . 
only, but to those foreigners also who were there. : 
But as to those stones,t which we told you be- 
fore, the high priest bare on his shoulders, which 


7, 8,18; 2 Sam. ii. 1; v. 19, 235 xxi. 1; xxiii. 14; 1 Chron. 
xiy. 10, 14; Antiq. B. vi.ch. xii. sect. 5. Saul, indeed, long i 
after his rejection by God, and when God had given him : 
up to destruction for his disobedience, did once afterward ‘ 
endeavour to consult God, when it was too late; but God ? 
we not then answer him, neither by dreams, nor by 
Urim, nor by prophets, 1 Sam. xxviii.6. Nor did any of 
David's successors, the kings of Judah, that we know of, 
consult God by this oracle, till the very Babylonish cap- 
tivity itself, when those kings were at an end, they taking 
opon them, I suppose, too much of despotic power and 
royalty, and too little owing the God of Israel for the su- 
preme king of Israel, though a few of them consulted the 
prophets sometimes, and were answered by them. At the 
|| return of the two tribes, without the return of the kingly 
governinent, the restoration of this oracle was vet 
Neh. vii. 6; 1 Esd. v.40; 1 Mace. iv. 46; xiv. 41. And 
indeed it may seem to have been restored for some tine 
after the Babylonish captivity, at least in the days of that 
excellent high priest, John Hyrcanus, whom Josephus es- 
teemed as a king, a priest, and a prophet; and who, he ‘ 
says, foretold several things that came to pass according- 
ly; but about the time of his death he here implies that 
this oracle quite erased, and not before. Tho followin 
high priests now putting diadems on. their heads, pa 
ruling according 0 their own will, and by their own au- 
| thority, like the other kings of the Pagan countries about 
them; so that while the God of Israel was allowed to be 
the supreme king of Israel, and his directions to be their 
authentic guides, God gave them such directions, us their 
supreme king and governor ; and thiny were properly un- 
der a theocracy, by this oracle of Urim, but no longer (sce 
Dr. Bernard's notes here,) though I confess I cannot but 
esteem the high priest Jaddus’s divine dream, Autiq. Ὁ. xi. 
ch. viii. sect. 4, and the high priest Caiaphas’s most re- 
markable prephecy, Johu xi. 47—52, as two small re- 
mains or specimens of this ancient oracle, which properly 
belonged to the Jewish high priests. Nor perhaps ought 
we entirely to forget that eminent prophetic drewo of our 
Josephus himself (one next to a high priest, as of the fa- 
mily of the Asamoneuns or Maceubees,) as to the succes- 
sion of Vespasian aud Titus to the Roman empire, and 
that in the days of Nero, and before either Galla, Otho, or 
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“were sardonyxes, (and T think it needless to de- 


seribe their nature, they being known to every 
body ;) the one of them shined out when God was 
present at their sacrfices; I mean, that which 
‘was in the nature of a button on his right shoul- 
der, bright rays darting out thence; and being 
seen even by those that were most remote; which 
splendour yet was not before natural to the stone. 
his has appeared a wonderful thing to such as 
have not so far indulged themselves im pbiloso- 
hy, as to despise ‘divine revelation.’ et will} 
i mention what is still more wonderful than this; 
for God declared beforehand, by those twelve 
stones which the high priest bare on his breast, 
and which were inserted into his breastplate, 
when they should be victorious in battle ; for so 
great a splendour shone forth from them before 
the army began to march, that all the people 
were sensible of God’s being present for their 
assistance. Whence it came to pass that those 
Greeks who had a veneration for our laws, be- 
cause they could not possibly contradict this, 
called that-breastplate Z’he Oracle. Now this 
breastplate, and this sardonyx, left off shining 
two hundred years before I composed this book, 
~God having been displeased at the transgression 
of his laws. Of which things we shall farther 
discourse on a fitter opportunity ; but I will now 
go on with my proposed narration. 

10. The tabernacle being now cousecrated, 
and a regular order being settled for the priests, 
the multitude judged that God now dwelt among 
them, and hetook themselves to sacrifices and 
praises to God, as being now delivered ftom all 
expectation of evils, and as entertaining a hope- 
ful prospect of better times hereafter. They of 
fered also gifts to God, somé as common to the 
whole nation, and others as peculiar to them- 
selves, and these tribe by tribe; for the heads of 
the tribes combined together, two by two, and 
brought a wagon and a yoke of oxen. These 
amounted to six, and they carried the tabernacle 
when they journeyed. Besides which, every 
head of a tribe brought a bowl, and ἃ charger, 
and a spoon, of ten darics, full of incense. Now 
the charger and the bowl were of silver; and 
together they weighed two hundred shekels, but ἢ 
the bowl cost no more than seventy shekels; and 
these were full of fine flour mingled with oil, such 
as they used’on the altar about the sacrifices. 
They brought also a young bullock, and a ram, 
with a lamb of a year old, for a whole burnt- 
offering, as also a goat for the forgiveness of 
sins. Every one of the heads of the tribes 
brought also other sacrifices, called ‘peace-offer- 
ings,’ for every day two bulls, and five rams, 
with lambs of a year old, and kids of the goats. 
These heads of tribes were twelve days in sa- 
crificing, one sacrificing every day. Now Mo- 
ses went no longer up to Mount Sinai, but went 
into the tabernacle, and learned of God what 
they were to do, and what laws should be made: 
which laws were preferable to what have been 
devised by human understanding, and proved to 
be firmly obseryed for all time to come, as being 


Vitellius, were thought of to succeed him. Of the War, Β. 
iii. ch. viii. sect. 7. This, 1 think, may well be looked on 
as the very last instance of any thing like the prophetic 
Urim among the Jewish nation, and just preceded their 
fatal desolation. But how it could possibly come to pass, 
that such greut men as Sir John Marsham and Dr. Speuser 
should imagine that this oracle of Urim and Thuminin, 
with other practices πὲ old or older than the laws of Moses, 
should have been ordained in imitation of somewhat like 
them among the Egyptians, which.we never hear of till 
the days of Diodorus Siculus, A®lian, and Maimonides, or 
little eurlicr than the Christian ora at the highest, is al- 
most. unaccountable ; while the main business of the law 
of Moses was evidently to preserve the Israclites from the 
idolatrous and superstitious practices of the neighbouring 
Pagan nations; and while it is so undeniable, that the evi- 
dence for the great antiquity of Moses’s law is incompara- 
bly beyond that for the like or greater antiquity of such 
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believed to be the gift of God, insomuch thatthe — 
Hebrews did: not transgress any of those laws, 
either as tempted in times of peace by luxury, 
or in times of war by distress of affairs. But i 
say no more here concerning them, because I 
have resolved to compose another work concern- 


ing our laws. 
CHAP. IX. 
The Nature of our offering Sacrifices. 


§ 1. I writ now, however, make mention of a 
few of our laws which belong to purifications, 
and the like sacred offices, since I am accidentall 
come to this matter of sacrifices. These sacri 
fices were of two sorts; of these sorts one was 
offered for private persons, and the other for the 
peoplein general; and they are done in two dif- 
ferent ways. In the one case,what is slain is burnt, 
as a whole burnt-offering, whence that name is 
given to it; but the other‘is a thank-offering, and 
is designed for feasting those that sacrifice. I 
will speak of the former. Suppose a private. 
man ofler a burnt-offering, he must slay eithera 
bull, a lamb, or a kid of the goats, and the two _ 
latter of the first year, though of bulls he is per- 
mitted to sacrifice those of a greater age; but 
all burnt-offerings are to be of males. When 
they are slain, the priests sprinkle the blood 
round about the altar; then they cleanse the 
bedies, and divide them into parts, and salt them - 
with salt, and lay them upon the altar, while the _ 
pieces of wood are piled one upon another, and ~ 
the fire is burning: they next cleanse the feet 
of the sacrifices, and the inwards, in an accurate 
manner, and so lay them to the rest to be purged 
by the fire, while the priests receive the hides. 
This is the way of offering a burnt-offering. 

2. But those that offer thank-offerings, do in- 
deed sacrifice the same creatures, but such as 
are unblemished, and above a year old; however, 
they may take either males or females. They 
also sprinkle the altar with their blood; but they 
lay upon the altar the kidneys and the caul, and 
all the fat, and the lobe of the liver, together 
with the rump of the lamb; then giving the 
breast and the right shoulder to the priests, the 
offerers feast upon the remainder of the flesh 
for two days; and what remains they. burn. 

3. The sacrifices for sias are offered in the 
same manner as is the thank-offering. But those 
who are unable to purchase complete sacrifices; 
otfer two pigeons, or turtle-doves; the one of 
which is made a burnt-offering to God, the other 
they give as food for the priests. But we shall 
treat more accurately about the oblation of those 
creatures in our discourse concerning sacrifices._ 
But if a person fall into sm by ignorance, he 
offers a ewe lamb, or female kid of the goats, of — 
the same age; and the priests sprinkle the blood at 
the altar, not after the former manner, but at the 
corners of it. They also bring the kidneys and 
the rest of the fat; together with the lobe of 
the liver, to the altar, while the priests bear away 
the hides, and the flesh, and spend it in the holy 
place on the same day;* for the law does not 


customs in Egypt or other nations, which indeed is gene- 
rally none at all, it is most absurd to derive any of Moses’s 
luws from the imitation of those heathen practices. Suen 
hypotlieses demonstrate to us, how far inclination can 
prevail over evidence, in even some of the most learned 
part of mankind. 

* What Reland well observes here, out of Josephus, as 
compared with the law of Moses, Lev. vii. 15, (that the 
cating of the sacrifice the same day it was offered, seems 
to mean only before the morning of the next, although tho 
latter part, i. 8. the night, he in strictness part of the next 
day, according to the Jewish reckoning) is greatly to ha 
observed upon other occasions also. The Jewish maxim 
in such cases, it seems, is this, that the day goes befora 
the night; and this appears to me'to be the language both 
of the Old and New Testament. See also the note on 
Antiq. B. iv. chap. iv. sect. 4, and Reland’s note on B. iy. 
ch. viii. sect. 28. 
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The high priest likewise presents a ram to God 
as ἃ burnt-offering, 


4. Upon the fifteenth day of the same n 
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Permit them oleave of it until the morning. But 
ry one sin, and is conscious of it himself, but 


| 
« 
hath robody that can prove it upon him, he of- 


fers a ram, the law enjoining him so to do: the 
flesk of which the priests eat as before, in the 
holy place, on the same day. ° And if the rulers 
offer sacrifices for their sins, they bring the same 
oblations that private men do; only they so far 
differ, that they are to bring for sacrifices a buil 
‘or a kid of the goats, both males. 
τ 4. Now the law requires, both in private and 
pote sacrifices, that the finest flour be also 
rought; for a lamb the measure of one tenth 
éeal, for a ram two, and for a bull three. This 
they consecrate upon the altar, when it is min- 
with oil; for oil is also brought by those that 
sacrifice, for a bull the half of a hin, and for a 
am the third part of the same measure, and one 
guarter of itforalamb. This hin is an ancient 
leorew measure, and is equivalent to two Athe- 
nian choas (or conguises.} They bring the same 
quantity of oil which they do of wine, and they 
ewe the wine about the altar; but if any one 
5. not offer a complete sacrifice of animals, 
but brings fine flour ouly dor a vow, he throws a 
handful upon the altar as its first-fruits, while the 
priests take the rest for their food, either boiled, 


or ae with oil, but made into cakes οἵ bread. 
But w 


when the season of the year is chan 

winter, the law enjoins us to pitch tabemac 
_of our houses, so that we preserve 
m the cold of that time of the year; 
when we shall arrive at our own 


rat 


eou come to that city that we should 
have then for our metropolis, because of the tem- 
ple therein to be built, and keep a festival for 
eight days, and offer burnt-offerings, and. sacri- 


|fice thank-offerings, that we should carry in our 
fener: a branch of myrtle and willow, and a 
bough of the palm-tree, with the addition of the 
| pomecitron. ‘That the burnt-offering on the first 
lof those days was to be a sacrifice of thirteen 
buils, aud fourteen lambs, and fifteen rams, with 
the addition of a kid of the goats, as an expiation 
for sins, and on the following days the same 
number of lambs, and of rams, with the kids of 
the goats; but abating one of the bulls every 
| day, till they amounted to seven only. On the 
eighth day all work was laid aside,‘ and then, as 
we said before, they sacrificed to God a bullock, a 
ram, and seven lambs, with a kid of the goats, 
for an expiation of sins. And this is the accus- 
tomed solemnity of the Hebrews, when they 


atsoever it be that a priest himself of- || pitch their tabernacles. 


ers, it must of necessity all be burnt. Now the 
law forbids us to sacrifice any animal at the same 
time with its dam; and in other cases, not fill the 
eighth day after its birth. Other sacrifices there 
are also appoiuted for escaping distempers, or 
for other oceasions, in which meat-ofierings are 
consumed together with the animals that are sa- 
erificed, of which it is not lawful to leave any 
part till the next day, only the priests are 10 
tuke their own share. 


CHAP. X. 


Concerning the Festivals ; and how each Day of 
such Festival is to be observed. 


§ 1. Tue law requires, that ont of the public 
expenses, a lamb of the first year be killed every 
day, at the beginuing and at the ending of the 
row but on the seventh day, which is called the 
8 bath, they kill two, and sacrifice them in the 
same manner. At the new moon, they both per- 
form the daily sacrifices, and slay two bulls, with 
seven lambs of the first year, and a kid of the 
7 also, for the expiation of sins; that is, if 

ey have sinned through ignorance. 

_ .2. But on the seventh month, which fhe Ma- 
4 cedonians call Hyperberetus, they make an ad- 
- dition to those a ready mentioned, and sacrifice 

a bull, a rem, and seven lambs, and a kid of the 

goats, for sins. 

3. On the tenth day of the same lunar month, 
they fast till the evening; and this day they sa- 
Srifes a bull, and two rams, and seven lambs, 
and a kid of the goats, for sins. And besides 
these, they bring two kids of the goats; the one 
of which is sent alive out of the limits of the 
camp into the wilderness for the scape-goat, and 
to be an expiation for the sins of the whole mul 
titude; but the other is brought into a place of 
great cleanness within the limits of the camp, 
and is there burnt, with its skin, without any sort 
of cleansing. With this ae was burnt a bull, not 
brought by the people, but by the high priest, at 
his own charges; which, when it was slain, he 
brought of the blood into the holy place, toge- 
ther with the blood of the kid of the goats, and 
sprinkled the ceiling with his finger seven times, 
as also its pavement, aud again as often towards 
the most holy place, and about the golden altar: 
he also at last brings it into the open court, and 
sprinkles it about the great altar. Besides this, 

ey set the extremities, and the kidneys, and 
the fat, with the lobe of the liver, upon the altar. 


ὃ. Inthe month of Xanthicus, which is by us 

called Nisan, aud is the beginning of our year, 
on the fourteenth day of the lunar month, when 
the sun is in Aries, (for on t!g: month it was that 
we were delivered from Auda e under the 
|Egyptians,) the law ordained, that we should 
| every year slay that sacrifice which I before told 
you we slew when we came out of Egypt, and 
which was called the Passover: and so we do 
|celebrate this passover in companies, leaving 
nothing of what we sacrifice till the day follow- 
ing. ‘The feast of unleavened bread succeeds 
that of the passover, and falls on the fifteenth 
day of the month, and continues seven days, 
wherein they feed on unleavened bread; on every 
one of which days two bulls are killed, and one 
ram, and seven lambs. Now these lambs are 
entirely burnt, besides the kid of the goats, which 
is added to all the rest, for sins; for it is intended 
as a feast for the priest on every one of these 
days. But on the second day of unleavened 
bread, which is the sixteenth day of the month, 
they first partake of the fruits of the earth, for 
before that day they do not touch them. And 
while they suppose it proper to honour God, 
from whom they obtain a plentiful provision, in 
the first place they offer the first-fruits of their 
barley, and that in the manner following: they 
take ἃ handful of the ears, and dry them, then 
beat them small, and purge the barley from the 
bran; they then bring one tenth deal to the altar 
to God; and casting one handful of it upon the 
fire, they leave the rest for the use of the ty 
And after this it is that they may publicly or 
privately reap their harvest. They also, at this 
participation of the first-fruits of the earth, sa- 
crifice a lamb, as a burnt-offering to God. 

6. When a week of weeks has passed over 
after this sacrifice, (which weeks contain forty 
and nine days,) on the fiftieth day, which is Pen- 
tecost, but is called by the Hebrews Asartha, 
which signifies Pentecost, they bring to God a 
loaf, made of wheat flour, of two tenth deals, 
with leaven; and for sacrifices they bring two 
lambs; and when they have presented them to 
God they are made ready for supper for the 
priests; nor is it permitted to leave any thing of 
them till the day following. They also slay three 
bullocks for a burnt-offering, and two rams, and 
fourteen lambs, with kids of the goats, for 
sins; nor is there any one of the festivals but in 
it they offer burnt-offerings; they also allow 
themselves to rest on every one of them. Ac- 
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cordingly, the law prescribes in them all, what 
kinds των are to sacrifice, and how they are to 
rest entirely, and must slay sacrifices in order to 
feast upon them. 

7. However, out of the common charges, ba- 
ked bread, [was set.on the table of show-bread, | 
without leaven, of twenty-four tenth deals of 
flour, for so much is spent upon this bread: two 
heaps of these were baked; they were taken the 
day before the Sabbath, but were brought into 
the holy place on the morning of the Sabbath, 
and set upon the holy table, six on a heap, one 
loaf still standing over against another, where 
two golden cups full of frankincense were also 
set upon them, and there they remained till ano- 
ther Sabbath, and then other loaves were brought 
in their stead, while the loaves were given to the 

riests for their food, and the frankincense was 

urnt in that sacred fire wherein all their offer- 
ings were burnt also; and so other frankincense 
was set upon the loaves instead of what was 
there before. The [high] priest also, of his own 
charges, offered a sacrifice, and that twice every 
day. It was made of flour mingled with oil, and 
gently baked by the fire: the quantity was one 
tenth deal of flour; he brought the half of it to 
the fire in the morning, and the other half at 
night. The account of these sacrifices I shall 

ive more accurately hereafter; but I think I 
ae premised what for the present may be suf- 
ficient concerning them. 


: GHAP. XL 
Of the Purifications. 


§ 1. Moses took out the tribe of Levi from 
communicating with the rest of the people, and 
set them apart to be a holy tribe; and purified 
them by water, taken from perpetual springs, 
and with such sacrifices as were usually offered 
to God on the like occasions. He delivered to 
them also the tabernacle} and the sacred vessels, 
and the other curtains which were made for 
covering the tabernacle, that they might minis- 
ter under the conduct of the priests, who had 
been already consecrated to God: 

2. He also determined concerning animals; 
which of them might be used for food, and which 
they were obliged to abstain from; which mat- 
ters, when this work shall give me occasion, shall 
be further explained; and the causes shall be 
added, by which he was moved to allot some of 
them to be our food, and enjoined us to abstain 
from others. However, he entirely forbade us 


᾿ the use of blood for food, and esteemed it to con- 


tain the soul and spirit. He also forbade us to 
eat the flesh of an animal that died of itself, as 
also the caul, and the fat of goats, and sheep, 
and bulls. 

3. He also ordered that those whose bodies 
were afflicted with leprosy, and that had a go- 
norrhcea, should not come into the city:* nay, 
he removed the women, when they had their 
natural purgations, till the seventh day; after 
which he looked on them as pure, and permitted 
them to come in again. The Jaw permits those 
also who have taken care of funerals to come in 
after the same manner, when this number of 
days is over; but if any continued longer than 
that number of days in a state of pollution, the 
law appointed the offering two lambs as a sacri- 


fice; the one of which they are to purge by fire, | 


and for the other the priests take it for them- 
selvesy,In the same manner do those sacrifice 
who have had the gonorrhcea. But he that sheds 
his seed in his sleep, if he goes down into cold 
water, he has the same privilege with those that 
nave lawfully accompanied with their wives. 


- * We may here note, that Josephus frequently calls the 
camp the city, and the court of the Mosaic tabernacle a 
ternple, and the tabernacle itself a holy house, with allu- 
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And for the lepers, he suffered them not to come 
into the eity at ail, nor to live with any others, 
as if they were in effect dead persons; butif any _ 
one had obtained, by prayer to God, the recovery 
from that distemper, and had gained a healthful 
complexion again, such a one returned thanks 
to God, with several sorts of sacrifices; concern- 
ing which we will speak hereafter. 

4. Whence one cannot but smile at those who 
say, that Moses was himself afflicted with lepro- 
sy when he fled out of Egypt, and that he be- 
came the conductor of those who on that account 
left that country, and led them into the land 
of Canaan;:for had this been true, Moses would 
not have made these laws to his own dishonour, 
which, indeed, it was more likely he would have 
opposed, if others had endeavoured to introduce 
them, and this the rather, because there. are 
lepers in many nations, who yet are in honour, 
and not only free from reproach and avoidance, 
but who have been great captains of armies, and 
been intrusted with.high offices in the common 
wealth; and have had the privilege of entering 
into holy places and temples; sv that nothing 
hindered, But if either Moses himself, or the 
multitude that was with him, had been liable to 
such a misfortune, in the colour of his skin, he 
might*have made laws about them for their 
credit and advantage, and have laid no manner _ 
of difficulty upon them. Accordingly it isa plain 
case, that it is out of violent prejudice only that 
they report these things about us. But Moses 
was pure from any such distemper, and lived 
with countrymen who were pure of it also, and 
thence made the laws which concerned others 
that had the distemper. He did this for the 
honour of God. But as to these matters, let 
every one consider them after what manner he 
pleases. 

5. As to the women, when they have borne a 
child, Moses forbade them to come into the tem- 
ple, or to touch the sacrifices, before forty days 
were over, supposing it to be a boy; but if she 
had borne a girl, the law is, that she cannot be 
admitted before twice that number of days be 
over. And when, after the békire-mantioner ἢ time 
appointed for them, they perform their sacrifices, 
the priests distribute them before God. 

6. But if any one suspect that his wife has been 
guilty of adultery, he was to bring a tenth deal 
of barley-flour; they then cast one handful to 
God, and gave the rest of it tothe priests for 
food. One of the priests set the woman at the 
gates that are turned towards the temple, and took 
the vail from her head, and wrote the name of 
God on parker and enjoined her to swear, 
that she had not at allinjured her husband; and 
to wish, that if she had violated her chastity, her 
right thigh might be put out of joint; that her 
belly might swell, and that she might die thus; 
but that if her husband, by the violence of his 
affection, and of the jealousy which arose from it, 
had beemrashly moved to this suspicion, that she 


might bear a male child on \the tenth month.— 


Now when these oaths were over, the priest 
wiped the name of God dut of the parchment, and 
wrung the water into a vial. He also took some 
dust out of the temple, if any happened to be 
there, and put a little of it int “he vial, and gave 
it her to drink; whereupon the woman, if she 
were unjustly accused, conceived with child, and 
brought it to perfection in her womb: but if she 
had broken her faith of wedleck to her husband, 
and had sworn falsely before God, she died ina 
reproachful manner: her thigh fell off from her, 
and her belly swelled with a apa, And these 
are the ceremonies about sacrifices, and about 
the purifications thereto belonging, which Moses 


sion to the latter city, temple, and holy house, which he 
knew so well long afterward. 
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bey re nag He also prescribed 
ring laws to them. os Ν 


CHAP. XII. 
Several Laws. 


§.1. As for adultery, Moses forbade it entirely, 
as esteeming it a happy thing that men should 
be wise in the affairs of wedlock ; and that it was 
profitable both to cities and families, that children 
should be known to be genuine. He also abhor- 
red men’s lying with their mothers, as one of the 
a crimes; and the like for lying with the 

father’s wife, and with aunts, and sisters, and 

‘sons’ wives, as all instances of abominable wick- 
edness. He also forbade a man te lie with his wife 
when she was defiled by her natural purgation: 
and not to come near brute beasts, nor to approve 
of the lying with a male, which was to hunt after 
unlawful pleasures on account of beauty. To 
those who were guilty of such insolent behaviour, 
he ordained death for their punishment. 

2. As for the priests, he prescribed to them a 
double degree ἃ parity > for he restrained them 
in the imstances above, and moreover forbade 
them to marry harlots. He also forbade them to 
m a slave, ora captive, and such as gottheir 
living by cheating trades, and by keeping inns: 

as also a woman parted from her husband on any 
-oecasion whatsoever. Nay. he did not think it 

.ρῤα δ for the high priest to marry even the wi- 
dow of one that was dead, though he allowed 
that to tlie priests, but he permitted him only to 
marry a virgin, and to retain her. Whence it is 
that the high priest is not to come near to one 
that is dead, although the rest are not prohibited 
from coming near to their brethren, or parents, 
or children, when they are dead, but they are to 
be unblemished in all respects. He ordered, that 
the priest who had any blemish, should have his 
Ὁ ion indeed among the priests, but he forbade 

im to ascend the altar, or to enter into the holy 
house. He also enjoined them, not only to ob- 
urity in their sacred ministrations, but in 
aily conversation, that it might be un- 
blameable also. And on this account it is, that 
those who wear the sacerdotal garments, are 
without spot, and eminent for their purity and so- 
briety; nor are they permitted to drink wine so 
long as they wear those garments.t Moreover, 
they offer sacrifices that are entire, and have no 
defect whatsoever. 

3. And truly Moses gave them all these pre- 
cepts, being such as were observed during his 
own lifetime. But though he lived now in the 
wilderness, yet did he make provision how they 
might observe the same laws when they should 
have taken the land of Canaan: he gave then 
rest tothe land from ploughing and planting every 
seventh year, as he had prescribed to them to 
rest from working every seventh day; and order- 
ed, that then, what grew of its own accord out of 
the earth, should in common belong to all that 
pleased to use it, making no distinction in that re- 

t between their own countrymen and foreign- 

ers: and he ordained, that they should do the 

same after seven times seven years, which in all 
are years: and that fiftieth year is called by 
the Hebrews the Jubilee, wherein debtors are 
freed from their debts, and slaves are set at liber- 
ty; which slaves became such, though they were 
of the same stock, by transgressing some of those 
laws whose punishment was not capital, but they 
were punished by this method of slavery. This 
yeer also restores the land to its former possess- 


serve 
their | 


* These words of Josephus are remarkable, that the 
lawgiver of the Jews required of the priests a double de- 
grce of purity, in comparison of that required of the peo- 
ple; of which he gives several instances immediately. It 
was for certain the case also among the first Christians, of 
the clergy, in comparison of the laity, as the Apostolical 
Constitutions and cabous every where inform us. 
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ors in the manner following: whenthe Jubilee 1s 
come, which name denotes liberty, he that sold 
the land, and he that bought it, meet together 
and make an estimate, on one hand, of the fruits 
gathered, and on the other hand, of the expenses 


laid out upon it. If the fruits gathered eome to 
more than the expenses laid out, he that sold it 
takes the land again; but if the expenses prove 
more than the fruits, the present possessor ré- 
ceives of the former owner the difference that 
was wanting, and leaves the land to him; and if 
the fruits received, and the expenses laid out, 
prove equal te one another, the present possessor 
relinquishes it to the former owner. Moses would — 
have the same law obtain as to those houses also 
which were sold in villages; but he made a differ- 
ent law for such as were sold in a city; for if he 
that sold it tendered the purehaser his money - 
again within a year, he was forced to restore it; 
but in case a whole year had intervened, the pur 
chaser was to enjoy what he had bought. This 
was the constitution of the laws which Moses 
learned of God, when the eamp lay under mount 
Sinai, and this he delivered in writing to the 
Hebrews. ; ; 

4. Now when this settlement of laws seemed t 
be well over, Moses thought fif at length to take 
a review of the host, as thinking it proper to 
settle, the affairs of war. So he charged the 
heads of the tribes, excepting the tribe of Levi, 
to take an exact account of the number of those 
that were able to go to war;/for as to the Levites ἡ 
they were holy, and free from all such burdens. 
Now, when the people had been numbered, there 
were found six hundred thousand that weré able 
to go to war, from twenty to fifty years of age, 
besides three thousand six hundred and fifty, 
Instead of Levi, Moses took Manasseh, the son of 
Joseph, among the heads of tribes; and Ephraim 
instead of Joseph. It was indeed a desire of Ja- 
cob himself to Joseph, that he would give him his 
sons te be his own by adoption, as I have before 
related. αι ἢ 

5. When they set up the tabernacle, they re- 
ceived it into the midst of their camp, three of 
the tribes pitching their tents on each side of it, 
and roads were cut through the midst of these 
tents. It wus like a well-appointed market; and 
every thing was there ready for sale in due or 
der; and all sorts of artificers were in the shops; 
and it resembled nothing so much as a city that 
sometimes was moveable, and sometimes fixed. 
The priests had the first places about the taber- 
nacle; then the Levites, who, because their whole | 
multitude was reckoned from thirty days old, 
were twenty-three thousand eight hundred and 
eighty males. And during the time that the cloud 
stood over the tabernacle, they thought proper to 
stay in the same place, as supposing that God 
there inhabited among them: but when that re- 
moved, they journeyed also. 

6. Moreover, Moses was the inventor of the 
forra of their trumpet, which was made of silver. 
Its description is this: in length it was little less 
than acubit. It was composed of a narrow tube, 
somewhat thicker than a flute, but with so much 
breadth as was sufficient for admission of the 
breath of a man’s mouth; it ended in the form 
of a bell, like common trumpets. Its sound was 
called, in the Hebrew tongue, Asosra. Two of 
these being made, one of them was sounded 
when they required the multitude to come toge- 
ther to congregations. When the first of them 
gave a signal, the heads of the tribes were to 
assemble, and to consult about the affairs to them 


+ We must here note, with Reland, that the precepts 
given to the priests not to drink wine while they wore 
the sacred garments, is equivalent to their abstinence from 
it all the while they ministered in the temple, because 
they then always, and then only, wore those sacred gar- 
ments, which were laid up there from one time of ministra 
tion to another. 
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properly belonging; but when they gave the sig- 
nal by both of them, they called the multitude 
together. Whenever the tabernacle was remoy- 
ed, it was done in this solemn order: at the first 
alarm of the trumpet, those whose tents were on 
the east quarter prepared to remove; when the 
second signal was given, those that were on the 
south quarter did the like; inthe next piace, the 
tabernacle was taken to pieces, and was carried 
in the midst of six tribes that went before, and six 
that followed, all the Levites assisting about the 
tabernacle; when the third signal was given, 
that part which had their tents towards the west 
put themselves into motion; and at the fourth sig- 
nal, those on the north. did so likewise. “They 
also made use of these trumpets in their sacred 
ministrations, when they were bringing their sa- 
erifices to the altar, as well on the Sabbaths as 
on the rest of the [festival] days. And now it 
was that Moses offered that sacrifice which was 
called the Passover, in the wilderness, as the first 
he had offered after the departure out of Egypt. 


CHAP. XIII. 


How Moses removed from Mount Sinai, and con- 
ducted the People to the Borders of Canaan. 


δ 1. A Lirrre while afterward he rose up, and 

went from mount Sinai; and having passed 
through several mansions of which we shall speak 
Ἂ anon, he came to a place called Hazeroth, where 
the multitude began again to be mutinous, and 
to blame Moses forthe misfortunes they had suf- 
, fered in their travels; and that when he had per- 
i suaded them to leave a good land, they at once 
had lost that land, and instead of that happy state 
he had promised them, they were still wander- 
ing in their present miserable condition, being 
already in want of water; and if the manna 

᾿ should happen to. fail) they must then utterly 
perish. Yet while they generally spake many 

and sore things against the man, there was one 


of them wiuo exhorted them not to be unmindful | 


of Moses, and of what great pains.he had been at 
it about their common safety; and not to despair 
of assistance from God. The multitude there- 
upon became still, more unruly, and more muti- 
nous against Moses than before. Thereupon 
Ἂ Moses, although he were so basely abused by 
a them, encouraged them in their despairing con- 
dition, and promised that he would procure them 
a great quantity of flesh meat, and that not for a 
‘few days only, but for many days. This they 
were not willing to believe: and when one of 
them asked, whence he could obtain such a vast 
plenty of what he promised? he replied, neither 
God, nor [, although we hear such opprobrious 
words from you, will leave off our labours for 
you, and this shall soon appear also, As soon 
as ever he had said this, the whole camp was filled 
| with quails; and they stood round about them, 
ν᾽ and gathered them in great numbers. However, 
it was not long ere God punished the Hebrews 
for their insolence, and those reproaches they 
had used towards him, for no small vumber of 
them died. And still to this day the place retains 
the memory of this destruction, and is named 
Kibroth-hattaavah, which is, the graves of lust. 


CHAP. XIV. 


How Moses sent same Persons to search out the 
Land of the Canaanites, and the iargeness of 
» their Cities: and further, that when those who 

~~ were sent were returned, after forty Days, and 
reported that they should not be a match for them, 
and extolled the strength of the Canaanites, the 
multitude were disturbed, and fell into despair, 
and were resolved to stone Moses, and to return 
back again into Egypt, and serve the Egyptians. 


ὁ 1. Wien Moses had led the Hebrews away 
from thence to a place called Paran, which was 
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near to the borders of the Canaanites, and a. 
place difficult to be continued in, he gathered 
the multitude together to a congregation; and 
standing in the midst of them, he said, “ΟΥ̓ the 
two things that God determined to bestow upon 
us, liberty, and the possession of a happy coun- 
trys the one of them ye already are partakers 
of, by the gift of God, and the other you will 
quickly obtain; for we now have our abode near 
the borders of the Canaanites, and nothing can 
hinder the acquisition of it, when we now at last 
are fallen upon it; I say, not only no king hor 
city, but neither, the whole race of mankind, if 
they were all gathered together, could do it. 
Let us, therefore, prepare ourselves .for the 
work, for the Canaanites will not resign up their 
land to us without fighting, but it must be wrest- 
ed from them by great struggles in war. Let us 
then send spies, who may take a view of the © 
goodness of the land, and what strength it is of. 
But above all things, let us be of one mind, and 
let us honour God, who, above all, is our helper 
and assister.” 

Ὡς When: Moses had said thus, the multitude 
requited him with marks of respect; and chose 
twelve spies, of the most eminent men, one out 
of each tribe, who, passing over all the land of 
Canaan, from the borders of Egypt, came to the 
city Hamath, and to-mount Lebanon: and having 
learned the nature of the land, and of its mhabit- — 
ants, they-came home, having spent forty days 
in the whole work. They also brought with them _ 
of the fruits which the land bare: they also — 
showed them the excellency of those fruits, and 
gave an account of the great quantity of the 
good things that land afforded, which were mo- 
tives to the multitude to go to war... But then 
they terrified them again with the great difficul- 
ty there. was in obtaining it; that the rivers 
were so large and deep that they could not-be 
passed over; and that the hills were so high, 
that they could not travel along for them; that 
the cities were strong with walis, and their firm 
fortifications round about them. They told them 
also, that they found at. Hebron the posterity.of 
the giants. Accordingly, these spies, who had 
seen the land of Canaan, when they perceived 
that all these difficulties were greater hese than 
they had met with since they came out of Egypt, 
they were affrighted at them themselves, and 
endeavoured to affright the multitude also. 

3. So they supposed, from what they had 
heard, that it was impossible to get the posses- 
sion of the country, And when the congregation 
was dissolved, they, their wives, and children, 
continued their lamentation, as if God would not 
indeed assist them, but only promised them fair. 
They also again blamed Moses, and made’a ela- 
mour against him and his. brother Aaron, the high 
priest. Aecordingly they passed that night very 
il, and with contumelious language against 
them; but in the morning they ran to a congre- 
gation, intending to stone Moses and Aaron, and 
so to return into Eeypt. 

4, But of the spies, there were Joshua, the son 
of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim; and Caleb, of 
the tribe of Judah, that were afraid of the con- 
sequence, and came into the midst of them, and 
stilled the multitude, and desired them to be of 
good courage; and neither to condemn God, as 
having told them lies, neither to hearken to those 
who had affrighted them, by telling them wha 
was not true concerning the Canaanites, but ta 
those that encouraged them to hope for good 
success; and that they should gain possession of 
the happiness promised them, because neither 
the height of mountains, nor the depth of rivers, 
could hinder men of true courage from attempt- 
ing them, especially while God would take care 
of them beforehand, and be assistant to them- 
Let us then go, said they, against our enemies, 
and have no suspicion of ill success, trusting. to 
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| 8 -conduet us, and following those that are 
to be our leaders. Thus did héne two exhort 
-bem, and eudeavour to pacify the rage they 
were in. But Moses and Aaron fell on the 
Brotnd, and besought God, not for their own de- 
vernuce, but that he would put a stop to what 
the people were unwarily doing, and would bring 
their minds to a quiet temper, which were now 
disordered by their present passion. The cloud 
a’so did now appear, and stood over the taberna- 
οἷς, and declared to them the presence of God to 


be there. 
, @HAP. XV. 


How Moses was displeased ai this; and foretold 

, that God was angry, and that they should con- 
tinue in the Wilderness for Forty Years, and 
not {during that time] either return into Egypt, 
or take Possession of Canaan. 


§ 1. Moses came now boldly to the multitude, 
and informed them that God was moved at their 
abuse of him, and would inflict punishment upon 
them, not indeed such as they deserved for their 

, sins, but such as parents inflict on their chil- 
dren, in order to their correction: for, he said, 
that when he was in the tabernacle, and was be- 
wailing with tears that destruction which was 
coming upon them, God put him in mind what 

ings he had done for them, and what benefits 

had received from him, and yet how un- 
teful they had been to him; that just now 
y had been induced, by the timorousness of 


spies, to think that their words were truer 


an his own promise to them; and that on this 
account, though he would not indeed destroy 
them all, nor utterly exterminate their nation, 
which he had honoured more than any other 
part of mankind, yet he would not permit them 
to take possession of the land of Canaan, nor 
enjoy its happiness, but would make them wan- 
der in the wilderness, and live without any fixed 
habitation, and without a city, for forty years to- 
gether, asa punishment for this their transgres- 
sion: but that he hath promised to give that land 
to our children, and that he would make them 
the possessors of those good things, which, by 
your ungoverned passions, you have deprived 
yourselves of. ; 
2. When Moses had discoursed thus to them, 
according to the direction of God, the multitude 
ieved, and were in affliction, and entreated 
ses to procure their reconciliation to God, 
and to permit them no longer to wander in the 
wilderness, but to bestow cities upon them. But 
he ceplied, that God would not admit of any 
such trial, for that God was not moved to this 
determination from any human levity, or anger, 
but that he had judicialiy condemned them to 
that punishment. Now we are not to disbelieve 
that Moses, who was but a single person, pacified 
60 many ten thousands when they were in anger, 
and converted them to a mildness of temper; for 
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God was with him, and prepared the way to his 


persuasions of the multitude; and as they had οἵ 


ten been disobedient, they were now sensible that 

such disohedience was disadvantageous to them 

τὰν that tney had still thereby fallen mito calami- 
es. 

3. But this man was admirable for his virtue, 
and powerful in making men give credit to what 
he delivered, not only during the time of his na 
tural life, but even there is still no one of the He- 
brews, who does not act even now as if Moses 
were present, and ready to punish him, if he 
should do any thing that is indecent; nay, there 
is no one but is obedient to what laws he ordain- 
ed, although they might be concealed in their 
transgressions, There are also many other de- 
monstrations that his power was more than hu- 
man, for still some there have been, who have 
come from the parts beyond Euphrates, a jour- 
ney of four months, through many dangers, and 
great expenses, in honour of our temple: and 
yet, when they had offered their oblations, could 
not partake of their own sacrifices, because Mo- 
ses had forbidden it, by somewhat in the law that 
did not permit them, or somewhat that had be- 
fallen them, which our ancient customs made 
imeonsistent therewith; some of these did not 
sacrifice at all, and others left their sacrifices in 
|| an imperfect condition ; nay, many were not able 
|| even at first so much as to enter into the temple, 
but went their ways in this state, as preferring a 
submission to the laws of Moses, before the tul- 
filling of their own inclinations, even when they 
|| had no fear upon them that any body could con- 
|| viet them, but only out of a reverence to their 
| own conscience. Thus this legislation, which ap- 

peared to be divine, made this man to be esteem- 

ed as one superior to his own human nature. 

Nay, farther, a little before the beginning of this 

war, when Claudius was emperor of the Romans, 
ΤΠ πα Ismael was our high priest, and when so 
| great a famine was come upon us,* that one 


tenth [deal of wheat] was sold for four drachme ; 


brought into the temple at the feast of unleaven- 
ed bread, (these cori are thirty-one Sicilian, but 
forty-one Athenian medimni,) not one of the 
priests was so hardy as to eat one crumb of it, 
even while so great a distress was on the lund, 


wrath which God retains against acts of wicked- 
ness, even When no one can accuse the actors. 
Whence we are not to wonder at what was then 
done, while to this very day the writings left by 
Moses have so great a force, that even those that 
hate us, do confess, that he who established this 
settlement was God, and that it was by the 
means of Moses, and of his virtue; but as to these 
matters, let every one take them as he thinks fit. 


* This great famine, in the days of Claudius, is again 
mentioned in Antiq. B. xx. chap. ii. sect. 6; and Acts xi. 23. 
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CONTAINING THE INTER 


VAL OF THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS—FROM THE REJECTION OF THAT 
GENERATION TO THE DEATH OF MOSES. : 


CHAP. I. 


The Fight of the Hebrews with the Canaanites, 
without the Consent of Moses, and their Defeat. 


_ δ 1. Now this life of the Hebrews in the wil- 
derness was so disagreeable and troublesome to 
them, and they were so uneasy at it, that al- 
though God had forbidden them to meddle with 
the Cotinuniten. yet could they not be persuaded 
to be obedient to the words of Moses, and to be 
quiet; but supposing they should be able to Feat 


‘their enemies, even without his approbation, they 
accused him, and suspected that he made it his 
business to keep them in a distressed condition, 
that they might always stand in need of his as- 
sistance. Accordingly, they resolved to fight 
with the Canaanites, and said, that God gave 
them his assistance, not out of regard to Moses’s 
intercessions, but because he took care of their 
enire nation, on account of their forefathers, 
whose affairs he took under his own conduct: as 
also, that it was on account of their own virtue 
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and when no less than seventy cori of flour were | 


and this out of a dread of the law, and of that 
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that he had formerly procured them their liberty, 
and would be assisting to them, now they were 
willing to take pains for it. They also said, that 
they were of themselves of abilities sufficient for 
the conquest of their enemies, although Moses 
should have a mind to alienate God from them: 
that however it was for their advantage to be 
their own masters, and not so far to rejoice in 
their deliverance from the indignities they endu- 
red under the Egyptians, as to bear the tyranny 
of Moses over them, and to suffer themselves to 
be deluded, and to live according to his pleasure, 
as though God did only foretell what concerns us 
out of his kindness to him, as if they were not 
all the posterity of Abraham, that God made 
him alone the author of all the knowledge we 
have, and we must still learn it from him: that 


it would be ἃ piece τὰ pepo Ee to oppose his 


arrogant pretences, and to put their confidence 
ir God, and to resolve to take possession of that 
land which he had promised them, and not to 
give ear to him, who, on this account, and under 
the pretence of divine authority, forbade them 
80 to do. Considering therefore the distressed 
state they were in at present, and that-in these 
desert places they were still to expect things 
would be worse with them, they resolved to fight 
with the Canaanites, as submitting only to God, 
their supreme commander, and not waiting for 
any assistance from their legislator. 

3. When therefore they had come to this reso- 
lution, as being best for them, they went among 
their enemies; but those enemies were not dis- 
mayed either at the attack itself, or at the great 
multitude that made it, and received them with 
great courage. Many of the Hebrews were slain; 
and the remainder of the army, upon the disor- 
der-of their troops, were pursued, and fled, after 
a shameful manner, to their camp. Whereupon 
this unexpected misfortune made them quite 
despond: and they hoped-for nothing that was 
good, as gathering from it, that, this affliction 
came from the wrath of God, because they rashly 
went out to war without his approbation. 

3. But when Moses saw how deeply they were 
affected with this defeat, and being afraid lest 
the enemies should grow insolent upon this vic- 
tory, ‘and should be desirous, of gaining still 

reater glory, and should attack them, resolved 
that it was proper to withdraw the army into the 
wilderness, to a farther distance from the Ca- 
naanites ; so the multitude gave themselves up 
again to his conduct; for they were sensible, that 


without his care for them, their affairs could not 


be ina good condition; and he caused the host 
to remove, and he went farther into the wilder- 
ness, as intending there to let them rest, and not 
to permit them to fight the Canaanites before 
God should afford them a more favourable oppor- 


τὰν ἃ CHAP. II 
LL . . 


The Sedition of Corah, and of the Multitude, 
against Moses, and against his Brother, con- 
cerning the Priesthood. 


§ 1. THar which is usually the case of great 
armies, and especially upon ill success, to,be hard 
to be ea and governed with difficlilty, did 
now hefall the Jewss for they being in num- 
ber six hundred thousand, and by reason of their 
great multitude not readily subject to their go- 
vernors, even in prosperity, they at this time 
were more than usually angry, both against one 
another, aud against their leader, because of the 
distress they were in, and the calamities they 
then endured. Such a sedition overtook them, 
as we have not the like example either among 
the Greeks or the barbarians, by which they 
were in danger of being all destroyed ; but were 
notwithstanding saved by Moses, who would not 
remember that he had been almost stoned to 
death by them. Nor did God neglect to prevent 
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their ruin, but notwithstanding the indignities 
they had offered their legislator, and the laws, 
and their disobedience to the commandments 
which he had sent them by Moses, he delivered 
them from those terrible calamities, which, with- 
out his providential care, had been brought upon 
them by this sedition. So I will first explain the 
cause whence this sedition arose, and then give 
an account of the sedition itself; as also of what 
settlements Moses made for their government, 
after it was over. 

2. Corah, a Hebrew of principal account, both 
by his family and by his wealth, one that was also 
able to speak well, and one that could easily Ὡς 
suade the people by his speeches, saw that Mo- 
ses was in an exceeding great dignity, and was 
uneasy at it, and envied him on that account, 
(he was of the same tribe with Moses, and of kin 
to him,) was particularly grieved, because he 
thought he better deserved that honourable post 
on. account of his great riches, and not inferior 
to him im his birth. So he raised a clamour 
against him among the Levites, who were of the 
same tribe, and especially among his kindred, 
saying, ‘‘ That it was a very sad thing that they 
should overlook Moses, while he hunted after 
and paved the way to glory for himself, and by 
ill arts should obtain it, under the pretence of 
God’s command ; while, contrary to the laws, he 
had given the priesthood to Aaron, not by the 
common suffrage of the multitude, but by his 
own vote, as bestowing dignities in a tyrannical 
way on whom he pleased. He added, that this 
concealed way of imposing on them was harder 
to be borne, than if it had been done by an open 
force upon them, because he did now not only 
take away their power without their consent, but 
even while they were unapprized of his eontri- 
vances against them; for whosoever is conscious 
to himself that he deserves any dignity, aims to 
get it by persuasion, and not hy an arrogant me- 
thod of violence; but those that believe it impos- 
sible to obtain those honours justly, they make a 
show of goodness, and do not introduce force, but 
by cunning tricks grow wickedly powerful; that 
it was proper for the multitude to punish such 
men, even while they think themselves conceal- 
ed in their designs, and not suffer them to gain 
strength, till they have them for their open ene 
mies. For what account, added he, is Moses 
able to give why he has bestowed the priesthood 
on Aaron and his sons? for καὶ God had determin- 
ed to bestow that honour on one of the tribe of 
Levi, | am more worthy of it than he is, I myself 
being equal to Moses by my family, and superior 
to him both in riches and in age; but if God had 
determined to. bestow it on the eldest tribe, that 
of Reubel might have it most justly; and then 
Dathan and Abiram, and [On, the son of ] Peleth, 


| would have it, for these are the oldest men of that 
| tribe, and potent on account of their great wealth 


also.” 

3. Now Corah, when he had said this, had a mind 
to appear to take care of the public welfare, but 
in reality he was endeavouring to procure to have 
that dignity transferred by the multitude to him- 
self. ‘Thus did he, out of a malignant design 
but with plausible words, discourse to those of 
his own tribe; and when these words did gra- 
dually spread to more of the people, and when 
the hearers still added to what tended to the 
ware α that were cast upon Aaron, the whole 
army Was full of them. Now of those that con- 


| spired with Corah, there were two hundred and 


fifty, and those of the principal men also, who 
were eager to have the priesthood taken away 
from Moses’s brother, ne) to bring him into dis- 
grace: any the multitude themselves were pro- 
voked to be seditious, and attempted to stone 
Moses; and gathered themselves together after 
an indecent manner, with confusion and disorder. 
And now they all were, in a tumultuous manner 
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raising aclamour before the tabernacle of God, 
to prosecute the tyrant, and to relieve the multi- 
e their slavery under him, who, under 
colour of the divine commands, laid violent in- 
junctions upon them; for that, had it been God 
who chose one that was to perform the office of a 
priest, he would have raised a worthy person to 
that dignity, and would not have produced such 
a one as was inferior to many others, nor have 
given him that office; and in that case, had he 
Judged it fit to bestow it on Aaron, he would 
ave permitted it to the multitude to bestow it, 
and not have left it to be bestowed by his own 
brother. 


4. Now, although Moses had a great while ago 


foreseen this calumny of Corah, and had seen 
that the people were irritated, yet was he not af- 
frighted at it; but being of good courage, because 
he had given them right advice about their affairs, 
and knowing that his brother had been made 
pee! of the priesthood at the command of 


od, and not by his own favour to him, he came 


to the assembly; and, as for the multitude, he 


said nota word to them, but spake as loud to Co- 
rah as he could; and being very skilful in making 
this natural talent among 
others, that he could greatly move the multitude 
with his discourses, he said, “Ὁ Corah, both thou, 
and all these with thee, (pointing to the two hun- 
dred and fifty men,) seem to be worthy of this 
honour; nor dol pretend but that this whole 
cumpany may be worthy of the like dignity; al- 
though they may not be so rich or so great as you 
are: nor have I taken and given this office to my 
brother, because he excelled others in riches, for 
thou exceedest us both in the greatness of thy 
wealth ;* nor indeed because he was of an emi- 
nent family, for God, by giving us the same com- 


speeches, and havin 


mon ancestor, has made our families equal ; nay, 
nor was it out of brother! 
ther might yet have justly done; for certainly, 
unless I had bestowed this honour out of regard 
to God and to his laws, I had not passed by my- 
self, and given it to another, as being nearer of 
kin to myself than to my brother, and having a 
closer intimacy with myself than I have with 
him: for surely, it would not be a wise thing for 
me, to expose myself to the dangers of offending, 
and to bestow the happy employment on this ac- 
count upon another. But I am above such base 
practices: nor would God have overlooked this 
matter, and seem himself thus despised, nor 
would he have suffered you to be ignorant of 
what you were to do, in order to please him; but 
he hath himself chosen one that is to perform 
that sacred office to him,.and thereby freed us 
from that care. So that it was not a thing that 
T pretend to give, but only according to the de- 
termination of God; I therefore propose it still 
to be contended for by such as please to put in 
for it, only desiring, that he who has been already 
preferred, and has already obtained it, may be 
allowed now also to offer himself for a candidate. 
He prefers your peace, and your living without 
sedition, to this honourable employment, although 
in truth it was with your approbation that he ob- 
tained it ; for though God were the donor, yet do 
we not offend when we think fit to accept it with 
your good will; yet would it have been an in- 
stance of impiety not to have taken that honour- 
able employment when he offered it; nay, it had 
been exceeding unreasonable, when God had 
thought fit any one should have it for all time to 
come, and had made it secure and firm to him, 
to have refused it. However, he himself will 
judge again who it shall be whom he would have 
to offer sacrifices to him, and to have the direc- 
tion of matters of religion; for it is absurd that 
Corah, who is ambitious of this honour, should 


* Reland here takes notice, that although our Bibles 
say little or nothing of these riches of Corah, yet that 


‘and at the determination 


affection, which ano- 
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deprive God of the power of giving it to whom 
he pleases. Put an end therefore to your sedi- 
tion and disturbance on this account; and to-mor- 
row morning do every one of you that desire the 
omega bring a censer from home, and come 


ither with incense and fire: and do thou, O Co- 


rah, leave the judgment to God, and await to see 


on which side he will give his determination 
upon this occasion; but τὸ not thou make thy- 
self greater than God. Do thou also come, that 
this contest about this honourable employment 
may receive determination. And I suppose we 
may admit Aaron, without offence, to otter him- 
self to this scrutiny, since he is of the same 
ere with thyself, and has done nothing in his 
priesthood that can be liable to exception. Come 
ye therefore together, and offer your incense in 
public before all the people; and when you offer 
it, he whose sacrifice God shall accept shall he 
ordained to the priesthood, and shall be clear of 
the present calumny on Aaron, as if I had grant- 
ed him that favour because he was my brother.” 


CHAP. Iil. 


How those that stirred up this Sedition were de- 
stroyed according to the Will of God; and how 
Aaron, Moses’s Brother, both he and his Pos- 
terity, retained the Priesthood. 


§ 1. WxHeEn Moses had said this, the multitude 
left off the turbulent behaviour they had indulged, 
and the suspicion they had of Moses, and com- 
mended what he had said, for those proposals 
were good, and so were esteemed of the people. 
At that time therefore they dissolved the assem- 
bly. But on the next day they came to the con- 
gregation, in order to be present at the sacrifice, 
at was to be made be- 
tween the candidates for the priesthood. Now 
this congregation proved a turbulent one, and 
the multitude were in great suspense in expecta- 
tion of what was to be done; for some of them 
would have been pleased if Moses had been con- 
vieted of evil practices, but the wiser sort desired 
that they might be delivered from the present 
disorder and disturbance: for they were afraid, 
that if this sedition went on, the good order of 
their settlement would rather be destroyed; but 
the whole body of the people do naturally delight 
in clamours against their governors, and by 
changing their opinions upon the harangues of 
every speaker, disturb the public tranquillity. 
And now Moses sent messengers for Abiram and 
Dathan, and ordered them to come to the assem- 
bly, and wait there for the holy offices that were 
to be performed. But they answered the mes- 
sengers that they would not obey his summons; 
nay, would not overlook Moses’s behaviour, who 
was sowing too great for them by evil practices. 
Now when Moses heard of this their answer, he 
desired the heads of the people to follow him, 
and he went to the faction of Dathan, not think- 
ing it any frightful thing at all to go to these in- 
solent penis: so they made no opposition, but 
went along with him. . But Dathan and his asso- 
ciates, when they understood that Moses and the 
principal of the people were coming to them, 
came out with their wives and children, and 
stood before their tents, and looked to see what 
Moses would do, They had also their servants 
ahout them to defend themselves, in case Moses 
should use force against them. 

2. But he came near, and lifted up his hands to 
heaven, and cried out with a toud voice, in order 
to be heard by the whole multitude; and said, 
Ὁ Lord of the creatures that are in the heaven, 
in the earth, and in the sea; for thou art the most 
authentic witness to what I have done, that it 
has all been done by thy appointment, and that 


both the Jews and Mahommedans, as well as Josephus, 


are full of it, : 


. 
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it was thou that affordedst us assistance when 
we attempted any thing, and showedst merey on 
the Hebrews in all their distresses, do thou come 
now, and hear all that I say, for no action nor 
‘thought escapes thy knowledge; so: that thou 
wilt not disdain to speak what is true, for my 
vindication, without any regard to the ungrateful 
imputations of these men. As for what wasdone 
before 1 wus born, thou knowest best, as not 
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learning them by report, but seeing them, and 
being present with them when they were done; 
but for what has been done of late, and which 
these men, although they know them well 
enough, unjustly pretend to suspect, be thou mj 
witness. When [ lived a private quiet life, I left 
those’ good things, which by my own diligence, 
and by thy counsel, I enjoyed with Raguel my 
father-in-law, and gave myself up to this people, 
and underwent many miseries on their account. 
{ also-bore great labours at first, in order to ob- 
tain liberty for them, and now, in order to their 
preservation; and have always showed myself 
ready to assist them in every distress ‘of theirs. 
Now, therefore, since [ am suspected by those 
very men, whose being is owing to my labours, 
come thou, as it is reasonable to hope thou wilt: 
~ thou, I say, who showedst mé that fire at mount 
Sinai, and madest me hear its voice, and to see 
the several wonders which that place afforded 
me: thou, who commandedst me to go to Egypt, 
and declare thy will to this people: thou, who 
disturbedst the happy estate of the Egyptians, 
and gavest usthe opportunity of flying away from 
our slavery undér them, and madest the do- 
minion of Pharaoh inferior to my dominion: thou, 
who didst make the sea dry land for us, when we 
knew not whither to zo, and didst overwhelm the 
Egyptians with those destructive waves which 
had been diyided ‘for us: thou, who didst be- 
stow upon us the security of weapons when we 
were naked: thou who didst make the foun- 
tains that were corrupted to flow so, as to be fit 
for drinking, and didst furnish us with water 
that came out of the rocks, when we were in 
the greatest want of it: thou, who didst pre- 
serve our lives with [quails,] which was food 
from the sea, when the fruits of the ground fail- 
ed us: thou, who didst send us such food from 
heaven, as had never been seen before: thou, 
who didstsuggest to us the knowledge of thy laws, 
and appoint us a form of government: come 
thou, 1 say, O Lord of the whole world, and that 
as such a judge and a witness to me as cannot be 
bribed, and show how I have never admitted of 
any gift against justice from any of the Hebrews; 
and have never condemned a poor man that ought 
to have been acquitted, on account of one that was 
rich; and have never attempted to hurt this com- 
monwealth. Iam now here present, and am sus- 
pected of a thing, the remotest from my inten 
tions, as if I had given the priesthood to Aaron, 
not at thy command, but.vut.of my own favour to 
him, do thou at this time demonstrate, that all 
things are administered by thy providence, and 
at nothing happens by chance, but is governed 
by thy will, and thereby attains its end: as also 


demonstrate, that thou takest care of those that | 


have done good to the Hebrews; demonstrate this, 
I say, by the punishment of Abirum and Dathan, 
who condemn thee as an insensible being, and one 
overcome by my contrivance. This wilt thow do 
by inflicting such an open punishment on these 
men, who so madly ‘fly in the face of thy glory,’ 
as will take them out. of the world, not in an or- 
dinary manner, but so that it may appear they 
do not die after the manner of other men; let 
that ground on which they tread upon, open 


* It appears here, and from the Samaritan Pentateuch, 

- and, in effect, from the Psalmist, as also from the Aposto- 
ical Constitutions, froni Clement’s first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, from Ignatius’s epistle to the Magnesians, and 
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about them, and consume them with their fami- 
lies-and goods, ‘his tyill be a demonstration of 
thy power to all men; and this method of their 
sufferings will be an instruction of wisdom@pr those 
that entertain profane sentiments of thee. By 
this means I shall be found a good servant, in the 
precepts thou hast given by me. But if the ca- 
lumnies they have-raised against me be true, 
mayest thou preserve these men from every evil 
accident, and bring all that destruction on me 
which I have imprecated upon them. And when 
thou hast inflicted punishment on those that have. 
endeavoured to deal unjustly with this people, 
bestow upon them concord and peace. Save this 
multitude that follow thy commandments, ind 
preserve them free from harm, and let them not 
partake of the punishment of those that have 
sinned; for thoy knowest thyself, it is not just, 
that for the wickedness of those men, thé whole 
body of the Israelites should suffer punishment.” 
3. When Moses had said this, with tears in his’ 
eyes, the ground,was moved on.a sudden; and 
the agitation that set it in motion was like that 
which the wind produces in the waves of the sea. 
The people were all-affrighted, and the ground 
that was about their tents sunk down at the great 
noise with a terrible sound, and carried whatso- 
ever was dear to the seditious into itself, who so 
entirdly perished, that there was not the least 
appearance that any man had ever been seen 
there, the earth that had opened itself about 
them, closing again, and becoming entire as it 
was before, insomuch that such as saw it after- 
ward did not perceive that any such accident had 
happened toit. Thus did these men perish, and 
beeome a demonstration of the power of Ged. 
And truly, any one would lament them, not only 
on account of this calamity that befell them, 
which yet deserves our commiseration, but also 
because their kindred were pleased with: their 


sufferings; for they forgot the relation they bare - 
to them, and at the sight of this sad-accident ap- 
roved of the judgment given against them; and 
ecause they looked upon the people about Da- 
than as pestilent men, they thought they perish- 
ed as such, and did not grieve for them. 

4. And now Moses called for those that con- 
tended about the priesthood, that trial might be 
made who should be priest, and that he whose 
sacrifice God was most pleased with might be 
ordained to that function. There attended two: 
hundred ‘and fifty men, who indeed were ho- 
noured by the people, not only on account of the 
power of their ancestors, but also on account of 
their own, in which they excelled the others: 
Aaron also and Corah came forth, and they all 
offered incense, in those censers of theirs whick 


they brought with them, before the tabernacle. | 


‘Hereupon so great ἃ fire shone out as no one 
ever saw in any that is made by the hand of mau 

neither in those eruptions out of the earth, thai 
are caused by subterraneous burnings, nor in 
such fires as rise of their own accord in the 
woods, when the agitation is caused by the trees 
rubbing one against another, but this fire was 
very bright, and had a terrible’ flame, ‘such as is 
[kindled at the command of God; by whose erup- 


tion on them, all the company, and Corah him- 
self, were destroyed,* ane this so entirely, that 
their very bodies left no remains behind them, 
Aaron alone was preserved, and not at all hurt by 
the fire, because it was God that sent the fire to 
biirn those only who ought to be burned: Here- 
upon Moses, after these men were destroyed, was 
desirous that the memory of this judgment might 
be delivered down to posterity, and that future 
ages might be acquainted with it; and so he com- 


from Eusebius, thatCorah was not swallowed up with the 
Reuhenites, but burned with the Levites of his own tribe, 
See Essay on the Old Testament, p. 64,65. 6 * 
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| manded Eleazar, -. son of Aaron, to put their 
censers near the brazen altar, that τῆ ας might 
be a memorial to posterity of what these men 
suffered, for supposing that the power of God 
ight be elud And thus Aaroh was, now no 
longer esteemed to have the priesthood by the 
favour of Moses, but by the public judgment of 
God: and thus he and his children peaceably en- 

_ joyed the honour afterward. 


CHAP. IV. 

What happened to tre Hebrews during Thirty- 
eight Years in the Wilderness. 

§1. However,, this sedition was so fax from 

‘ceasing upon this destruction, that it grew much 

stronger, and became more intolerable. And 


= 


the oceasion of its growing worse was of that! 


nature, as made it likely the calamity would ne- 
ver cease, but last for a long time: for the men 
believing already that nothing is done. without 
the providence of God, would have it that these 
things came thus to pass not without God’s fa- 
vour to Moses; they-therefore laid the blame 
upon him, that God was se angry, and that this 
happened, not so much because of the wicked- 
ness of those that were punished, as because Mo- 
ses procured their punishment; and. that these 
men had been destroyed without any sin of theirs, 

._ only because they were zealous about the divine 
worship; as also*that he whe had been the cause 
of this diminution of the people, by destroying so 
many men, and those the most excellent of them 
all, besides his escaping any punishment himself, 
had now given the priesthood to his brother so 
firmly, that nobody could any longer dispute it 
with him; for no one else, to be sure, could now put 
ἴῃ for it, since he must have seen those that first 
did so to have miserably perished. Nay, besides 
this, the kindred of those that were destroyed 
made great entreaties to the multitude to abate 
the arrogance of Moses, because it would be sa- 
fest for them so to do. 

2. Now Moses, upon his hearing for a good 
while that the a. were tumultuous, was afraid 
that they would attempt some other innovation, 

. and that some great and sad calamity would be 
’ the consequence; he called the multitude to a 
congregation, and patiently heard what apology 
they made for themselves, without opposing them, 
this lest he should embitter the multitude: 

he only desired the heads of the tribes to bring 
their rods,* with the names of their tribes in- 
scribed upon them; and that he should receive 
the priesthood, in whose rod God should give a 
sign. This was agreed to. So the rest brought 
their rods, as did Aaron also, who had written 
the tribe of Levionhis rod. These rods Moses 
laid up in the tabernacle of God. On the next 
day he brought out the rods, which were known 
from one another by those who brought them, 
they having distinctly noted them, as had the 
multitude also; and as to the rest, in the same 
form Moses received them, in that they saw them 
still, but they also saw buds and branches grown 
outof Aaron’s_rod, with ripe fruits upon them ; 


they were almonds, the red having been cut out |! 


of that tree. The people were so amazed at 
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one, and had lasted a great while, was at last - 
composed, } ὲ 

3. And now Moses, because the’ tribe of Levi 
was made free from war, and warlike expeditions, 
and was set apart for the divine worship, lest 
they should want, and seek after the necessaries 
of life, and so neglect the temple, commanded 
the Hebrews, according to the will of God, that 
when they should gain the possession of the land 
of Canaan, they should assign forty-eight good 
and fair cities to the Levites; and permit them 
to enjoy their suburbs, as far as the limit of two ἡ 
thousand cubits would extend from the walls of 
the city. And besides this, he appointed that the 
pommy should pay the tithe of their annual fruits 
of the earth, both to the Levites, and to the 
priests. And this is what that tribe receives of 
the multitude: but I think it necessary to set 
down .what is paid by all, particularly to the 
priests. . ᾿ 

4. Accordingly, he commanded the Levites to 
yield up to the priests thirteen of their forty-eight 
cities, and to set apart for them the tenth part ot 
the tithes which they every year receive of the 
people; as also, that it was but just to offer to 
God the first-fruits of the entire product of the 
ground, and that they should offer the first-born 
of those four-footed beasts that are appointed for 
sacrifices, if it be a male, to the priests, to be 
slain, that they and their entire families may eat 
them in the holy ci Ὁ that the owners of 
those first-born sh are not appointed for 
sacrifices in the laws of our country, should bring 


a shekel and a half in their stead; but for the 
first-born of a man, five shekels: that they should 
also have the first-fruits out’ of the shearing of 
the sheep; and that when any baked bread corn, 
and made loaves of it, they should give somewhat 
of what they had baked to them. Moreover, 
when they haga made a sacred vow, I mean 
those that are called ‘ Nazarites,’ that suffer 
their hair to grow long, and use no wine, When 
they consecrate their hair,* and offer it for a 
sacrifice, they are to allot that hair to the priests, 
[to be thrown into the fire.] Such also as dedi- 
cate themselves to God, as a corban, which de- 
notes wliat the Greeks call a ‘ gift,’ when they 
are desirous‘ef being freed from that ministra- 
tion, are to lay down money for the priests ; thirty 
shekels, if it be a woman, and fifty if it be a man; 
but if any be too poor to, pay the appointed sum, 
it shall be lawful for the priests to determine that 
sum as they think fit.. And if any slay beasts at 
home for a private festiv4l, but not for a religious 
one, they are obliged to bring the maw and the 
cheek, [or breast end the right shoulder of the 
sacrifice, to the priests. With these Moses con- 
trived that the priests should be plentifully main- 
tained, besides what they had out of those offer- 
ings for sins, which the people gave them, as 1 
have set it down in the foregoing book. He also 
ordered, that out of every thing allotted for the 
priests, their servants, [their sons,] their daugh- 
ters, and their wives, should partake, as well as 
themselves, excepting what came to them out of 
the sacrifices that were offered for sins: for of 
those none bat the males of the families of the 


this strange sight, that though Moses and Aaron || priests might eat, and this in the temple.also, and 
were before under some degree of hatred, they|| that the same day they were offered. 


now laid that hatred aside, and began to admire 


5. When Moses had made these constitutions, 


the judgment of God concerning them; so that} after the sedition was over, he removed, together 
hereafter they applauded what God had decreed, || with the wliole army, and came to the borders of 
and permitted Aaron to enjoy the priesthood||Idumea. He then sent*ambassadors to the king 
peaceably. And thus God ordained him priest|| of the Idumeans, and desifed him to give hima 
three several times, and he retained that honour || passage through his country, and agreed to send 
without farther disturbance. And hereby this|) him what hostgzes he should desire, to secure 
sedition of the Hebrews, which had been a great || him from,any injury. He desired him also, that 


* Concerning these twelve rods of the twelve tribes of + Grotius, on Numb. vi. 18. takes notice, that the Greeks 
Israel, see St. Clement’s account, much larger than that in|) also, as well as the Jews, sometimes consecrated the hair 
our Bibles, 1 Epist. sect. 45, as is Josephus’s present ac-|] of their heads to the gods. 
eount in some measure larger also. 
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‘he would allow his army liberty to buy Seibel 
sions; and, if he insisted upon it, he would pay 
down a price for the very water they should 
drink. But the king was not pleased with this 
embassage from Moses: nor did he allow a pas- 
sage for the army, but brought his people armed 
to meet Moses, and to hinder them, in case they 
should endeavour to force their passage. Upon 
which Moses consulted God by the oracle, who 
would not have him begin the war first; and so 
he withdrew his forces, and travelled round about 
through the wilderness. 

6. Then it was that Miriam, the sister of Mo- 
ses, came to. her end, having completed her 
fortieth year since she left Egypt,* on the first 
day of the lunat month Xanthicus.t They then 
made a public funeral for her, at a great expense. 
She was buried upon a certain mountain, which 
they call ‘Sin;’ and when they had mourned for 
her thirty days, Moses purified the people after 
this manner: he brought a heifer, that had never 
been used to the plough, or to husbandry: that 

~ was complete in all its parts; and entirely of a 
red colour, at a little distance from the camp, 
into a place perfectly clean. This heifer was 

*slain by the high priest, and her blood sprinkled 
with his finger, seven times before the taberna- 
cle of God; after this, the entire heifer was burnt 
in that state, together with its skin and entrails, 
and they threw cedar wood, and hyssop, and 
scarlet wool, into the midst of the fire; then a 
clean man gathered all -ashes together, and 
laid them in a place perfectly clean. When 
therefore any persons were defiled by a dead 
body, they put a little of these ashes into spring 
water, with hyssop, and dipping part of these 
ashes in it, they sprinkled them with it, both on 
the third day, and onjthe seventh, and after that 
they were clean. This he enjoined them to do 
ἈΠῸ when the tribes should come into their own 

and. 

4 Now when this purification, which their 
leader made upon the mourning for his sister, as 
it has been now described, was over, he caused 
the army to remove, and to march through the 
wilderness, and through Arabia. And when he 
came toa place which the Arabians esteem their 
metropolis, which was formerly galled ‘ Aree,’ 
but has now the name of ' Petra,’ at this place, 
which was encompassed with high mountains, 
Aaron went up one of them, in the sight of the 
whole army, Moses having before told him that 
he was to die, for this place was over against 
them. He put off his pontifical garments, and 
delivered them to Eleazar his son, to whom the 
high Penne belonged, because he was the 
elder brother, and died while the multitude looked 
upon him. He died in the same year wherein 
he lost his sister, having lived in all a hundred 
and twenty and three years. He died on the first 
ay of that lunar month which is called by the 
Athenians ‘Hecatombzon,’ by the Macedonians 
‘Lous,’ but by the Hebrews ‘Abba.’ 


CHAP. V. 


How Moses conquered Sihon and Og, kings of 
the Amorites, and destroyed their whole Army, 
and then divided their Land by Lot to two Tribes 
and a half of the Hebrews. 


§ 1. THE people mourned for Aaron thirty 
days; and when this mourning was over, Moses 
removed the army from.that place, and came to 
the river Arnon, which, issuing out of the moun- 
tains of Arabia, and running through all that 
wilderness, fell into the lake Asphaltitis, and be- 


* Josephus here uses this phrase, when the fortieth year 
was completed, for when it was begun; as does St. Luke, 
when the day of Pentecost was completed, Acts ii. 1. 

+ Whether Miriam died, as Josephus’s Greek copies im- 
Ply, on the first day of the month may be doubted; because 
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came the limit between the land of the Moabites © 
and the land of the Amorites. This land is fruit 
ful, and sufficient to maintain a great nymber of 
men with the good things it produces. Moses, , 
therefore, sent messengers to Sihon, the king of ~* 
this country, desiring that he would grant his 
army a passage, upon what security he should 
please to require; he promised that he should be 
noway injured, neither as io that country which 
Sihon governed, nor as to its inhabitants; and 
that he would buy his provisions at such a price 
as should be to their advantage, even though he 
should desire to sell them their very water. But 
Sihon, refused his offer, and put his army into 
battle array, and was preparing every thing in 
order to hinder their passing over Arnon. 

2. When Moses saw that the Amorite king 
was disposed to enter upon hostilities with them, 
he thought he ought not to bear that insult; and 
determining to win the Hebrews from their in- 
dolent temper, and prevent the disorders which 
arose thence, which had been the occasion of 
their former sedition; (nor indeed were they now 
thoroughly easy in their minds ;) he inquired of 
God whether he would give him leave to fight? 
which, when he had done, and God also promised 
him the victory, he was himself very coura- 
geous, and ready to proceed to fighting. Accord- 
ingly he encouraged the soldiers, and he desired 
of them that they would take the pleasure of 
fighting, now God gave them leave so to do. 
They then, upon the receipt of this commission, 
which they so much longed for, put on their 
whole armour, and set about the work, without 
delay. But the Amorite king was not now like 
to himself when the Hebrews were ready to at- 
tack him; but both he himself was affrighted at 
the Hebrews, and his army, which before had 
showed themselves to be of good courage, were 
then found to be timorous; so that they could - 
not sustain the first onset, nor bear up against 
the Hebrews, but fled away, as thinking this 
would afford them a more likely way for their 
escape than fighting; for they depended upon 
their cities, which were strong, from which yet 
they reaped no advantage when they were forced 
to fly to them; for as soon as the Hebrews saw 
them giving ground, they immediately pursued 
them close; and when they had broken their 
ranks they greatly terrified them, and some of - 
them broke off from the rest, and ran away to 
the cities. Now the Hebrews pursued them 
briskly, and obstinately persevered in the la- 
bours they had already undergone; and being 
very skilful in slinging, and very dexterous in 
throwing of darts, or any thing else of that kind, 
and also having on nothing but light armour 
which made them quick in the pursuit, they 
overtook their enemies; and for those that were 
most remote, and could not be overtaken, they 
reached them by their slings and their bows, s¢ 
that many were slain; ae those that escaped 
the slaughter were sorely wounded, and these 
Were more distressed with thirst than with any 
of those that fought against them; for it was the 
summer season, and when the greatest number 
of them were brought down to the river, out of 
a desire to drink: as also, when others fled away 
by troops, the Hebrews came round them, ana 
shot at them; so that, what with darts and what 
with arrows, they made a slaughter of them all. 
Sihon also their king was slain. So the Hebrews 
penited the dead bodies, and took their prey. 
The land also which they took was full of abun- 
dance of fruits, and the army went all over it 
without fear, and fed ‘their cattle upon it, and 


the Latin ccpies say it was on the tenth, and so say the 
Jewish calendars also, as Dr. Bernard assures us. It is 
said her sepulchre is still extant near Petra, the old capi- 
tal city of Arabia Petreea, at this day; as also that of 
Aaron, not far off. { 
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_ they took the enemies prisoners, for they could 
noway put a stop to them, since all the fighting 
men were destroyed. Such was the destruction 
which overtook the Amorites, who were neither 
petciows in council, nor courageous in action. 

ereupon the Hebrews took possession of their 
land, which is a,country situate between thre 
rivers, and naturally resembling an island, the 
river Arnon being its southern limit: the river 
Jabbok determining its northern side, which, 
running into Jordan, loses its own name, and| 
takes the other; while Jordan itself runs along | 
by it, on its western coast. 

3. When matters were come to this state, Og, 
the king of Gilead and Gaulanitis, fell upon the 
Israelites. He brought an army with him, and 
‘came in haste to the assistance of his friend Si- 
hon. But though he found him already slain, | 

et did he resolve still to come and fight the He-, 

EWS, supposing he should be too hard for them, 
and being desirous to try their valour; but fail- 
ing of his hope, he was both himself slain in the 
battle, and all his army was destroyed. So| 
Moses passed over the river Jabbok, and over-| 
ran the kingdom of Og. He overthrew their) 
cities, and slew all their inhabitants, who yet ex- 
ceeded ip riches all the men in that part of the 
continent, on account of the goodness of the soil, | 
and the great quantity of their wealth. Now Og) 
had very few equals, either in the largeness of| 
his body, or handsomeness of his appearance. 
He was also a man of great activity in the use 
of his hands, so that his actions were not une- 
qual to the vast largeness and handsome appear- | 
ance of bis body. And men could easily guess 
at his strength and magnitude, when they took 
his bed at Rabbath, the royal city of the Ammon- 
ites; its structure was of iron, its breadth four 
cubits, and its length a cubit more than double 
thereto. However, his fall did not only improve 
the circumstances of the Hebrews for the pre- 
sent, but by his death he was the occasion of, 
further good success to them ; for they presently | 
took those sixty cities, which were encompassed 
with excellent walls, and had been subject to 
him, and all got, both in general and in particular, 
ἃ great prey. 


CHAP. VI. 
Concerning Balaam the Prophet, and what kind 
of a Man he was. 


§ 1. Now Moses, when he had brought his 
army to Jordan, pitched his camp in the great 
lain over against Jericho. This city has avery 
ppy situation, and very fit for producing palm- 
trees and balsam. And jiow the Israelites began) 
to be very proud of themselves, and were ver 
eager for fighting. Moses then, after he had o =} 
fered for a few days sacrifices of thanksgiving 
to God, and feasted the people, sent a party of 
armed men to lay waste the country of the Mi- 
dianites, and to take their cities. Now the oc-| 
easion which he took for making war upon them 
was as follows: 
2, When Balak, the king of the Moabites, who 


* What Josephus here remarks is well worth our re- 
mark in this place also, viz. that the Israelites were never 
to meddle with the Moabites, or Ammonites, or any other 
people but those belongitig to the land of Canaan, and the 
countries of Sihon and Og beyond Jordan, as fur as the 
desert and Euphrates: and that, therefore, no other peo- 
ple had reason to fear the conquests of the Israelites ; but 
that those countries, given them by God, were their pro- 
per and peculiar portion among the nations; and that all 
who endeavoured to dispossess them might ever be justly 
destroyed by them. 

+ Note, that Josephus never supposes Balaam to be an 
idolater, nor to seek idolatrous enchantments, or to pro- 
phesy falsely, but to be no other than an ill-disposed pro- 
phet of the true God; and intimates that God’s answer the 
‘second time, permitting him to go was ironical, and on 
design that he shou!d be deceived (which sort of decep- 

_ tion, by way of punishment for former crimes, Josephus 


+ 
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had from his ancestors a friendship and league 
with the Midianites, saw how great the Israel- 
ites were grown, he was much affrighted, on ac- 
count of his own and his kingdom’s danger; for 
he Was not acquainted witb this,* that the He- 
brews would not meddle with any other country, 
but were to be contented with the possession of 
the land of Canaan, God having forbidden them 
to goany farther. So he, with more haste than 
wisdom, resolved to make an attempt upon them 
by words; but bp did not judge it prudent to 
fight against them, after they had such prosper- 
ous successes, and even became out of ill suc- 
cesses more happy than before, but he thought 
to hinder them, if he could, from growing great- 
er, and so he resolved to send ambassadors to 
the Midianites about them. Nowthese Midianites 
knowing there was one Balaam, wholived by 
Euphrates, and was the greatest of the prophets 
at that time, and one that was in friendship with 
them, sent some of their honourable princes 
along with the ambassadors of Balak, to entreat 
the prophet to come to them, that he might im- 
precate curses to the destruction of the Israel- 
ites. So Balaam received the ambassadors, and 
treated them very kindly, and when he had sup- 
ped, he inquired what was God’s will, and what 
this matter was for which the Midianites entreat- 
ed him to come to them? But when God op- 
posed his going, he came to the ambassadors and 
told them, that he was himself very willing and 
desirous to comply with their reqnest, but in- 
formed them, that God was opposite to his inten- 
tions, even that God who hha raised him to 
great reputation on account of the truth of his 
predictions, for that this army which they en- 
treated him to come to curse, was in the favour of 
God; on which account he advised them to go . 
home again, and not to persist in their enmity 

against the Israelites: and when he had given 
= that answer, he dismissed the ambassa- 

ors. 

3. Now the Midianites, at the earnest request 
and fervent entreaties of Balak, sent other am- 
bassadors to Balaam, who desiring to gratify the 
men, inquired again of God; but he was dis- 
pleased at this [second] trial,t and bid him by no 
means to contradict the ambassadors. Now Ba- 
laam did not imagine that God gave him this in- 
junction in order to deceive him, so -he went 
along with the ambassadors; but when the di- 
vine angel met him in the way, when he was in 
a narrow passage, and hedged in with a wall on 
both sides, the ass on which Balaam rode, under- 
stood that it was a divine spirit that met him, 
and thrust Balaam to one of the walls, without 
regard to the stripes which Balaam, when he 
was hurt by the wall, gave her; but when the 
ass, upon the angel’s continuance to distress 
her, and upon the stripes which were given her, 
fell down, by the will of God, she made use of 
the voice of a man, and complained of Balaam, 
as acting unjustly to her; that whereas he had 
no fault to find with her im her former service to 
him, he now inflicted stripes upon her, as not un- 


never scruples to admit, as ever-esteeming such wicked 
men justly and providentially deceived.) But perhaps, we 
had better keep here close to the text, which says, Numb. 
xxii. 20, 21, that God only permitted Balaam to go along 
with the ambassadors, in case they came and called him, 
or positively insisted on his going along with them, on any 
terms: whereas Balaam seems, out of impatience, to have 
risen up in the morning, and saddled his ass, and rathor to 
have called them, than staid for their calling him; so zeal- 
ous does he seem to have been for his reward of divina= 
tion; his wages of unrighteousness; Numb. xxii. 7, 17, 18, 
37; 2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude 5,11; which reward or wages the 
truly religious prophets of God never required nor ac- 
cepted, as our Josephts justly takes notice in the cases of 
Samuel, Antiq. B. v. ch. iy. sect. 1, and Damel, Antiq. Be 
x. ch. xi. sect. 3. See also Gen. xiv. 22, 23; 2 Kings v 
15, 16, 26, 27, and Acts viii. 18—24. 


» should suggest.to his mind. 
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derstanding that sne was hindered from serving 
him in what, he was now going about, by the 
providence of God. And when he was disturb- 
ed by reason of the voice of the ass, which was 
that of a man, the angel plainly appeared to 
him, and blamed him for the stripes he had giv-. 
en his ass; and informed him that the. brute 
creature was notin fault, and that he was him- 
self come to obstruct his journey, as being con- 
trary to the will of God. Upon which Balaam 
was afraid, and was preparing to retutn back 
again, yet did God excite him to go on his in- 
tended way; but added this injunction, that he 
should declare nothing but, what he himself 


4. When God had given him this charge, be 
came to Balak;.and when the king had enter- 
tained him in a magnificent, manner, he desired 
him to goto one of the mountains to take a view 
of the state of the camp of the Hebrews. Ba- 
lak himself also came to. the mountain, and 
brought the prophet along with him, with a roy- 
al attendance. This mountain lay over their 
heads, and was distant sixty furlongs from the 
camp. Now when he saw them, he desired the 
king to build him seven altars, and to bring him 
as many bulls and rams; to which desire the 

ing did presently conform. He then slew the 
sacrifices, and offered them as burnt-offerings, 
that he might observe some signal of the flight 
of the Hebrews. ‘Then said he, “ Happy is this 
people on whom God bestows the possession of 
innumerable good things, and grants them his 
own providence to be their assistant and their 
guide; so that there is not any nation among 
mankind but ‘you will be esteemed superior to 
them in virtue, and in the earnest prosecution of} 
the best rules of life, and of such as are pure 
from wickedness, and will leave those excellent 
rules to your,children, ‘and this out of the regard 
that God bears to you, and the provision of such 
things for you as may render you happier-than 
any other people under the sun. You shall re- 
tain that land to which he hath sent you; and it 
shall ever be under the command of your chil- 
dren; and both all the earth, as well as the seas, 
shall be filled with your glory: and you shall be 
sufficiently numerous to supply the world in 
general, and every region of it in perticular, 
with inhabitants out. of your stock. However, 
O blessed army! wonder that you are become so 
many from one father! And truly, the land of 
Canaan can now hold you, as being yet compara- 
tively few: but know ye that the whole world is 
Nee to be your place of, habitation for ever. 


‘he multitude of your posterity also shall five 
as well in the islands as on the continent, and 
that more in number than are the stars of hea- 
ven. 
will not relinquish the care of you; but will af- 
ford you an abundance of all good things in time 
of peace, with victory‘and dominion in time οὗ 
war. May the children of your enemies have 
an inclination to fight against you; and may 
they be so hardy as to come to arms, and to assault 
you in battle, for they will not return with victo- 
ae nor will their return be agreeable to their 
children and wives. ΤῸ so great a degree of 
valour will you be raised by the providence of 
God, who is able to diminish the affluence of 
some, and to supply the wants of others.” 

5. Thus did Balaam speak by inspiration, as 
not being in his own power, but moved to say 
what he did by the divine Spirit. But when Ba- 


* Whether Josephus had in his copy but two attempts 
of Balaam in all to curse Israel, or whether, by this his 
twice offering sacrifice, he meant twice beside that first 
time already mentioned, whieh -yet*is not very probable, 
cannot riow be certainly determined. lit the meantime al} 
other copies have three such attempts of Balaam to curse 
them in the present history. τὶ 


‘ 


And when you are become so many, God_|| 
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lak was displeased, and said he had broken the 
contract he had made, whereby he was to come 
as he and his confederates had invited him, by 
the promise of great presents; for whereas he 
came to curse their enemies, he had made ap 
encomium upon them, and had declared that 
they were the happiest of men. ΤῸ which Ba- 
laam replied, “Ὁ Balak, if thou rightly consi- 
derest this whole matter, canst thou suppose 
that it is in our power to be silent, or to say any 
thing when the Spirit of God seizes upon us! 
for he puts such words as he pleases in our 
mouths, and such distourses as we are hot our- 
selves conscious of. I well remember by what 
entreaties both you and the Midianites so joyful- 
ly brought me hither, and on that account I took 
this journey. It was my prayer, that I might 
not put any affront upon you, as to what you de- 
sired of me; but God is more powerful than the 
purposes [ had made to serve you; for those that 
take upon them to foretell the affairs of man- 
kind, as from their own abilities, are entirely un- 
able to do it,.or to forbear to utter what God © 
suggests to them, or to offer violence to his will; 
for when he prevents us, and enters intdé us, 
nothing that we say is our own. I then did not 
intend to.praise this army, nor to go over the 
several good things which God intended to do 
to their race, but since he was so favourable to 
them, and so ready to bestow upon them a hap- 
py life, and eternal glory, he suggested the 
declaration of those things tome. But now, be- 
cause it is my desire to oblige thee thyself as 
well as the Midianites, whose entreaties it is not 
decent for me to reject, go to, let us again rear 
other altars, and offer the like sacrifices that we 
did before;.that I may see whether I can per- 
suade God to permit me to bind these men with 
curses.” Which, when Balak had agreed to, 
God would not, even upon second sacrifices,* 
consent to his cursing the Israelites. Then fell 
Balaam upon his face, and foretold what calami- 
ties would, befall the several kings of the na- 
tions, and the most eminent cities, some of which 
of old were not so much as inhabited; which 
events have ‘come to pass among the several 
people concerned, both in the foregoing ages, 
and in this, tillmy own memory, both by sea and 
by land. Front which completion of all these 
predictions that he made, one may easily guess 
that the rest will have their completion in time 
to come. , 

_ 6. But Balak, being very angry that the Israel- 
ites were not cursed, sent away Balaam, without 
thinking him worthy of any honour. Whereup- 
on, when he was just upon his journey, in order 
to pass the Euphrates, he sent for Balak, and 
for the princes of the Midianites, and spake thus 
tothem: “Ὁ Balak,t and you Midianites that are 
here present, (for Iam obliged, even without the 
will of God, to gratify you,) it is true no entire 
destruction can seize upon the nation of the He- 
brews, neither by war, nor-by plague, nor by 
scarcity of the fruits of the earth, nor can any 
other unexpected accident be their entire ruin; 
for the providence of God is concerned to pre- 
serve them from such a misfortune, nor. will it 
permit any such calamity to come upon them 
whereby they may all perish: but some small 
misfortunes, and those for a short time, whereby - 
they may appear to be brought low, may still 
befall them; but after that they will flourish 
again, to the terrorf those that brought those 
mischiefs upon them. So that if you have a 


t Such a large and distinct account of this perversion 
of the Israelites by the Midianite women, of which our 
other copies give us but short intimations, Numb. xxx 
16; 2 Pet. ii. 15; Jud. ver. 11 Apoe. in. 14, is preserved, 
as Reland informs us, in the Samaritan chronicie, in Philo 
and in other writings of the Jews, as well as here by Jo 
sephus, ἢ ι ἕω 
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mind to a victory over them for a short 
fia of time, you will obtain it by following m 
ections: do you therefUre set out the hand- 
somest of such of your daughters as are most emi- 
nent for beauty, and proper to force and conquer 
the modesty of those that behold them, and these 
decked and trimmed to the highest degree you 
are able: then do you send them to be near the 
Israelites’ camp; and give them ip charge, that 
when the young men of the Hebrews desire their 
company, they allow it them; and when they see 
that they are enamoured of them, let them take 
their leave ; and if they entreat them to stay, let 
them not give their consent till they have per- 
suaded them to leave off their obedience to their 
own laws, and the worship of that God who es- 
tablished them, and to worship the gods of the 
Midianites and the Moabites; for by this meaus 
God will be angry at them.’** Accordingly, when 
Balaam had suggested this counsel to them, he 
went his way. : 
7. So when the Midianites had sent their daugh- 


ters, as Balaam had exhorted them, the Hebrew | 


young men were allured by their beauty, and 
camerto discourse with them, and besought them 
‘not to grudge them the enjoyment of their beauty, 
nor to deny them their conversation. These 
daughters of the Midianites received their words 


ladly, and consented to it, and staid with them, | 


mt when they had brought them to be enamoured 
of them, and their inclinations to them were 
grown to ripeness, they began to think of de- 
arting from them; then it was that these men 
came greatly disconsolate at the women’s de- 
arture, and they were urgent with them not to 
| anne them, but begged they would continue 
there, and become their wives; and they pro- 
mised them they should be owned as mistresses 
of all they had. This they said with an oath; and 
called God for the arbitrator of what they pro- 
mised; and this with tears in their eyes, and all 
other marks of concern as might show how mise- 
rable they thought themselves without them, 
and so might move their compassion for them. 
So the women, as soon as they perceived they 
h ade them their slaves, and had caught 
them with their conversation, began to speak 
thus to them: ‘ 
8. “O you illustrious young men! we have 
houses of our own at home, and great ay of 
ood things there, together with the natural af- 
καὶ ἄνα. love of our peep and friends; ner is 
any such things that we 
ou, nor did we admit of 
your invitation with design to prostitute the 
sc aty of our body for gain, but taking you for 
brave and worthy men, we agreed to your re- 
quest, that we may treat you with such honours 
as hospitality required; and now, seeing you say 
that 7 have a great affection for us, and are 
troubled when you think we are bee phen a we 
are not averse to your entreaties; and if we may 
réceive such assurance of your good-will as we 
think can be alone sufficient, we will be glad to 
lead our lives with you as your wives, but we 
are afraid that you will in time be weary of our 
company, and will then abuse us, and send us 
back to our parents, after an ignominious man- 
ner;” and they desired that they would excuse 
them in their guarding against that danger. But 
the young men professed they would give them 


it out of our want οἱ 


* This grand maxim, that God’s people of Israel could 
never be hurt, nor desttoyed, but. by drawing them to sin 
against God, appears to be true, by the entire history of 
that people, both in the Bible and in Josephus; and is 
often taken notice of in ‘them both. See in particular a 
most remarkable Ammonite testimony to this purpose, Ju- 
dith vy. 5—21. 5 Ἀ 

+ What Josephus here puts ito the mouths of these Mi- 
dianite women, who came to entice the Israelites to lewd- 
ness and idolatry, viz. that their worship of the God of 
Iscael, in opposition to their idol gods, implied their living 


αὐ μοὶ 


any assurance they should desire; nor did they 
at all contradict what they requested, so great 
was the passion they had for them. > ‘Sif then, 
(said they} this be your resolution, since you 
make use of such eustoms and conduct of life as 
are entirely different from all other men,t inso- 
much that your kinds of food are peculiar to 
yourselves, and your kinds of drink not common 
to others, it will be absolutely necessary, if vou 
would have us for your wives, that you do withal 
worship our gods: nor can there be any other 
demonstration of the kindness which you say 
you already have, and promise to’ have hereafter 
|to us, than this, that-you worship the same gods 
"pe we do; for has any one reason to complain, 
that now you are come into this country, you 
sheuld worship the proper gods of the same coun- 
try? especially while our gods are common to all 
men, and yours such as belong to nobody else 
but yourselves.” So they said they must either 
come into such methods of divine worship as all 
| others came into, or else they must look out for 
another world, wherein they may live by them- 
selves, according to their own laws. 
||_ 9. Now the young men were induced by the 
foudness they had for these women, to think they 
spake very well, so they gave themselves up to 
what they persuaded them, and transgressed 
their own laws, and supposed there were many 
gods; ad resdlving that they would sacrifice to 
them according to the laws of that country which 
jordained them, they both were delighted with 
| their strange food, and went on to do every thing 
that the women would have them do, though in 
contradietion to their own laws; so far indeed, 
that this transgression was already gone through 
the whole army of the young men, and they fell 
into a sedition that was much worse than the for- 
mer, and into danger ‘of the entire abolition of 
their own institutions; for when once the youth 
had tasted of these strange customs; they went 
with insatiable inclinations into them; and even . 
where some of the principal men were illustrious 
lon account of the virtues of their fathers, they 
also.were corrupted with the rest. 
10, Even Zimri, the head of the tribe of Si- 
|meon, companied with Cozbi, a Midianitish wo- 
man, who was the daughter of Sur, a man of 
| authority in that country: and being desired b 
| his wife to disregard the law of Moses, and to fol- 
} low those she was used to, he complied with her, 
|| and this both by sacrificing after a manner differ- 
jent from his own, and by taking a stranger to © 
wife. When things were thus, Moses was afraid 
that matters should grow worse, and called the 
te to a congregation, but then accused -no- 


ody by name, as unwilling to drive those into 
despair, who, by lying concealed might come to 
répentance; but he said, “That they did not do 
what was either worthy of themselves, or of 
\their fathers, by preferring pleasure to God, and 
to the hving according to his will: that it was fit 
they should change their courses, while their af- 
fairs were still ina good state; and think that to 
be true fortitude which offers hot violence to their 
laws, but that which resists their lusts. | And be- 
sides that, he said, it was not a reasonable thing, 
when ΜΕ had lived soberly in the wilderness, 
to act madly now they were in prosperity; and 
that they ought not to lose, now they haye-abun- 
dance, what they had gained when they had lit- 


according to the holy laws which the true God had given 
them by Moses, in opposition to thosé impure laws which 
were observed under their false gods, well deserves Our 
consideration, and gives us a substantial reason for the 
great concern that was ever showed, under the law of 
Moses, to preserve the Israelites from idolatry, and in the 
worship of the true God; it being of no less consequence 
than, whether God’s people should be governed by the 
holy laws of the true God, or by the-impure laws derived 
from demons, under the pagan idolatry. 


88 
{le.” And so did he endeavour, by saying’ this, 
to correct the young men, and to bring them to 
repentance for what they had done. | : 
τὰ But Zimri arose up after him, and said, 
“Yes, indeed, Moses, thou art at liberty to make 
use of such laws as thou art so fond of, and hast, 
by aceustoming thyself to them, made them firm ; 
otheltelse, if things had not been thus, thou 
hadst often been punished before now, and hadst 
known that the Hebrews are not easily put upon ; 
but thou shalt not have me one of thy followers 
in thy tyrannical commands, for thou dost no- 
thing else hitherto, but, under pretence of laws, 
and of God, wickedly impose on us slavery, and 
gain dominion to thyself, while thou deprivest us 
of the sweetness of life, which consists in acting 
according to our own wills, and is the right of 
freemen, and of those that have no Jord over 
them. Nay, indeed, this man is harder upon the 
Hebrews than were the Egyptians themselves, 
as pretending to punish according to his laws, 
every one’s acting what is most agreeable to 
himself; but thou thyself better deservest to suf- 
fer puhishment, who presumest to abolish what 
every one acknowledges to be what is good for 
him, and aimest to make thy single opinion to 
have more force than that of all the rest; and 
what I now do, and think to be right, I shall not 
hereafter deny to be according to my own senti- 
ments. I have'married, as thou sayest rightly, a 
strange woman, and thou hearest what I do from 
myself as from one that is free; for truly I didnot 
intend to conceal myself. I also own, that I sa- 
crifice to those gods to whom you do not think 
fit to sacrifice ; and I think it right to come at 
truth by inquiring of many people, and not like 
one that lives under tyranny, to suffer the whole 
hope of my life to depend upon one man; nor 
shall any one find cause to rejoice, who declares 
himself to have more authority over my actions 
than myself.” 
. 12. Now when Zimri had said these things, 
about what he and some others had wickedly 
done, the people held their peace, both out of fear 
of what might come upon them, and because 
they saw that their legislator was not willing to 
bring his insolence before the public any farther, 
or openly to contend with him, for he avoided 
that, lest many should imitate the imprudence 
of his language, and thereby disturb the multi- 
tude: upon this the assembly was dissolved. 
However, the mischievous attempt bad proceed- 
ed farther, if Zimri had not been first slain, 
which came to pass on the following occasion: 
Phineas, a man in other respects better than the 
rest of the young men, and alsd one that surpass- 
ed his contemporaries in the dignity of his father, 
(for he was the son of Eleazar the high priest, 
‘and the grandson of paren Moses’s brother,) 
who was greatly troubled at what was done by 
Zimri, resolved in earnest to inflict punishment 
on him, before his unworthy, behaviour should 
grow stronger by impunity: and in order to pre- 
vent this transgression from proceeding farther, 
which would happen if the ringleaders were not 
ponishec- He was of so great magnanimity, 
oth in ‘strength of mind and body, that when 
he undertook any very dangerous attempt, he 
did not leave it off till he overcame it, and got an 
entire victory : so he came into Zimri’s tent, and 
slew him with his javelin, and with it he slew 
Cozbi also. Upon which all those young men 
that had a regard to virtue, and aimed to doa 
glorious action, imitated Phineas’s boldness, and 
slew those that were found to be guilty of the 
same crime with Zimri. Accordingly, many of 


* The mistake in all Josephus’s copies, Greek and La- 
tin, which have here 14,000 instead of 24,000, is so flagrant, 
that our very learned editors, Bernard and Hudson, have 
put the iatter number directly into the text! I choose 
rather to put it in brackets. 
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those that had transgressed perished by the 
magnanimous valour of these young men: the 
rest all perished by a plague, which distemper 
God himself inflicted upon them; so that all 
those their kindred, who, instead of hindering 
them from such wicked actions, as they ought 
to have done, had persuaded them to’ go on, were 
esteemed by God as partners in their wicked 
ness, and died. Accordingly, there perished out 
of the army no féwer than fourteen [twenty-four] 
thousarid at that time.* 

13. This was the cause why Moses was provo 
ked to send an army to destroy the Midianites, 
concerning which expedition we shall speak pre 
sently, when we have first related what we have 
omitted; for it is but just not to pass over our 
legislator’s due encomium, on account of his con- 
duct here, because, although this Balaam, who 
was sent for by the Midianites to curse the He- 
brews, and when he was hindered from doing it 
by: divine Providence, did still suggest that ad- 
vice to them, by making use of which our ene- 
mies had well nigh corrupted the whole multitude ~ 
of the Hebrews with their wiles, till some of 
them were deeply infected with their opmions, 
yet did he do him great honour, by setting down 
his prophecies in writing. And while it was in 
his power to claim this glory to himself, and 
make men believe they were his own predictions, 
there being no one that could be a witness against 
him, and accuse him for so doing, he still gave 
his attestation to him, and did him thé honour to 
make mention of him on this account. But let 
every one think of these matters as he pleases. 


CHAP. VII. 


How the Hebrews fought with the Midiuanites, and 
overcame them. 


δ 1. Now Moses sent an army againstthe land οἱ 
Midian, for the causes forementioned, inall twelve 
thousand, taking an equal number out of eve 
tribe, and appointed Phineas for their beets! 
er, of which Phineas we made mention a little 
before, as he that had guarded the laws of the 
Hebrews, and had inflicted punishment upon 
Zimri when he had transgressed them. Now the 
Midianites perceiving beforehand how the He- 
brews were coming, and would suddenly be upon 
them, they assembled their army together, and 
fortified the entrances into their country, and 
there awaited the enemy’s coming. Whenthey 
were come, and they had joined battle with them, 
an immense number of the Midianites fell, nor 
could they benumbered they were so very many: 
and among them fell all their kings, five im num- 
ber, viz. Evi, Zur, Reba, Hur, and Rekem, who 
was of the same name with a city, the chief and 
capital of all Arabia, which is till now so called by 
the whole Arabian nation, ‘Arecem,’ from. the 
name of the king that built it, but-is by the 
Greeks called ‘Petra.’ Now when the enemies 
were discomfited, the Hebrews spoiled their coun- 
try, and took a great prey, and destroyed the 
men that were its inhabitants, together with the 
women ; only they let the virgins alone, as Moses 
had commanded Phineas to do, who indeed came 
back bringing with him an army that had receive - 
ed no harm, and a great deal of prey: fifty-two 
thousand beeves, seventy-five thousand six hun- 
dred sheep, sixty thousand asses, with an im- 
mense quantity of gold and silver furniture, 
which the Midianites made use of in their houses; 
for they were so wealthy, that they were very 
luxurious. There were also led captive about — 
thirty-two thousand virgins.t So Moses divided 


t The slaughter of all the Midianite women that had 
prostituted themselves to the lewd Israelites, and the pre- 
servation of those that had not been guilty therein; the 
last of which were no fewer than 32,000, both here and 
Num. xxxi. 15, 16, 17, 35, 40, 46 and both by the particu- 
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the prey into parts, and gave one-fiftieth part to 
Eleazarand the two priests, and another fiftieth 
part to the Levites ; and distributed the rest of 
the prey among the people. After which they 
lived happily, as having obtained an abundance 
of good things by their valour, and there bein 
no misfortune that attended them, or binjared 
their enjoyment of that happiness. 

2. But Moses was now grown old, and appoint- 
ed Joshua for his successor, both to receive di- 
rections from God as a prophet, aud for a com- 
mander of the army, if they should at any time 
stand in need of such a one; and this was done 
by the command of God, that to him the care of 

e public should be committed. Now Joshua 
had been iustructed in,all those kinds of learn- 
ing which concerned the laws and God himself, 
and Moses had been his instructer. 

3. At this time it was that the two tribes of 
Gad and Reubel, and the half tribe of Manasseh, 
abounded in a multitude of cattle, as well as in 

all other kinds of prosperity, whence they had a 
ἊΝ eeting, and in a body came and besought Moses 
to give them, as their peculiar portion, that land 
of the Amorites which they had taken by right 
of war, because it was fruitful and good for feed- 
ing of cattle. But Moses, supposing that they 
were afraid of fighting with the Canaanites, and 
invented this provision for their cattle as a hand- 
some excuse for avoiding that war, called them 
arrant cowards; and said, “That they only coni- 
trived a decent excuse for that cowardice, and 
that they had a mind to live iu luxury and ease, 
while all the rest were labouring with great pains 
to obtain the land they were desirous to have, 
and that they were not willing to march along, 
and undergo the remaining hard service, where- 
by they were, under the divine promise, to pass 
over Jordan, and overcome those our enemies 
which God had showed them, and so obtain their 
land.” But these tribes, when they saw that Mo- 
ses was ery with them, and when they could 
not deny but he hada it cause to be displeased 
at their petition, made an apology for them- 
selves : and said, that “it was not on account of 
their fear of dangers, nor on account of their 
laziness, that they made this request to him, but 
that they might leave the prey they had gotten 
in places of safety, and thereby migitt be more 
‘expedite, and ready to undergo difficulties, and 
to fight battles,” They added this also, that 
“when they had built cities, wherein they might 
preserve their children, and wives, and posses- 
sions, if he would bestow them upon them, they 
would go along with the rest of the army. Here- 
upon Moses was pleased with what they said: so 
he called for Eleazar the high priest, and Joshua, 
and the chief of the tribes, aud permitted these 
tribes to possess the land of the Amiorites; but 
upon this condition, that they, should join with 
their kinsmen in the war, until all things, were 
settled. Upon which condition they took posses- 
sion of the country, and built them strong cities, 
and put into them their children, and their wives, 
and whatsoever else they had that might be an 
impediment to the labours of theirfuture marches. 
. Moses also now built those ten cities, which 
were to be of the number of the forty-eight [for 


lar command of God, are highly remarkable ; and show, 
that even in natjons otherwise for their wickedness doomed 
to destruction, the innocent were sometimes particularly 
and providentially taken care of, and delivered from that 
destruction; which directly implies, that it was the wick- 
edness of the nations of Canaan, and nothing else, that 
oceasioned their excision. See Gen. xv. 16, 1 Sam. xv. 18, 
33. Constit. Apos. B. viii. chap. xii. p. 402. In the first of 
which places, the reason of the delay of the punishment 
of the Amorites is giver, because their ‘iniquity was not 
yet full’ Jn the second, Saul is ordered to go and. ‘ile- 
stroy the sinners, the Amalekites,’ plainly implying, that 
they were therefore to be destroyed because they were 
sinners, and not otherwise. In the third, the reason is 
given, why king Agag was not to be spared, viz. because 
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the Levites;] three of which he allotted to those 
that slew auy person involuntarily, and fled to 
them; and he assigned the same time for their 
banishment with that of the life of that high 


priest under whom the slaughter and flight hap- 
pened, after which death of ite 


was slain may, by this law, kill the manslayer, 
if they caught him without the bounds of the city 
to which he fled, though this permission was not 
granted to any other person. Now the cities 
which were set apart for this flight were these; 
Bezer, at the oorders of Arabia;, Ramoth, of the 
land of Gilead; and Golan, in the land of Bashan. 
There were to be also,by Moses’s command, three 
other cities allotted for the habitation of these 
fugitives out of the cities of the Levites, but not 
till after they should be in possession of the land 
of Canaan. 

5. At this time the chief men of the tribe of 
Manasseh came to Moses, and informed him, that 
there was an eminent man of their tribe dead, 
whose name was ‘Zelophehad,’ who left no 
male children, but left daughters, and asked him, 
Whether these daughters might inherit his land 
er not? He made this answer, That if they shall 
marry into their own tribe, they shall carry their 
estate long with them; but if they dispose of 
themselves in marriage to men of another tribe, 
they shall leave their inheritance in their father’s 
tribe. And then it was that Moses ordained, that 
every one’s inheritance should continue in his 


own tribe. ᾿ ζ 
CHAP. VIII. rs 


The Polity settled by Moses; and how he disap 
peared from among Mankind. 


ὁ 1. Wren forty years were completed, within 
thirty days, Moses gathered the congregation to- 
gether near Jordan, where the city Abila now 
stands, a place full of palm-trees; and all the 
ΠΡΟΡΙΒ being come together, he spake thus to 
them: 

2. “O you Israelites and fellow-soldiers' who 
have been partners with me in this long and un- 
eas journey; since it is now the will of God, 
and the course of old age, at a hundred and twen- 
ty, requires it, that I should depart out of this 
life; and since God has forbidden me to be a pa- 
tron or an assistant to you in what.remains to be 
done beyond Jordan, I thought it reasonable not 
to leave off my endeavours even now for your 
happiness, but to do my utmost to procure for 
you the eternal enjoyment of good things, and a 
memorial for myself, when you shall be in the 
fruition of great plenty and prosperity: come, 
therefore, let me suggest to you by what means 
you may be’ happy, and may leave an eternal 
prosperous, possession thereof to your children 
after you, and then let me thus go out of the 
world: and I cannot but deserve to be believed 
by you, both on account of the great things I 
have already done for you, and because when 
souls are about to leave the hody, they speak 
with the sincerest freedom. O children of Is- 
racl! dhere is but one source of happiness for all 
mankind, Tax FAVOUR οὐ Gov ;* for he alone is 


of his former cruelty; ‘as thy sword hath made (the He- 

brew) women childless, so shall thy mother be made chilé~ 
less among women by the Hebrews.’ In the last place, the 
apostles, or their amanuensis Clement, gave this reason 
for the necessity of the coming of Christ, thut ‘men had 
formerly perverted both the positive law, and that of na 
ture, and had east out ef their mind the memory of the 


flood, the burning of Sodom, the plagues of the Egyptians, 
and the slaughter of the inhabitants of Palestine,’ as. signs 
of most amazing impenitence oud inseusibility, under the 


punishments of horrid wickedness. 

* Josephus here, in this one seutence, sums up his no- 
tion of Moses’s very Jong and yery serious exhortation in 
the book of Deuterenomy.; aud his words are so true and 
of such importauce, that they deserve to be had in constant 


t 


90 : 
able to give good things to those that deserve 
thenty and to deprive ‘those of thei that sin 
against him; towards whom, if you behave your- 
fives according to his will, and according to 
what I, who well understand his mind, do exhort 


you to do, you will both be esteemed ‘blessed, and | 


will be admired by all men; aud will never come 
into misfortunes, nor cease to be happy: you will 
then preserve the possession of the good things 
you airendy have, and will quickly obtain those 
that you at present are in want of; only do you 
be. obedient to those whom God would have you 


to follow. Nor do you prefer any other constitu-} 


tion of government before the laws now given 
you; neither do you disregard that way of divine 
worship which you now have, nor change it for 
any other form: and if you do this, you will be 
the most courageous of all men, in undergoing 
the fatigues of war, and will not be easily cou- 
quered t, any of your enemies; for while God 
‘is present with you to assist you, it is to be ex- 
pected that you will he able to despise the oppo- 
‘sition of all mankind; and great rewards of virtue 
are proposed for you, if you preserve that virtue 
through your whole lives. Virtue itself is indeed 
the principal and the first reward, and after that 
it bestows abundance of others; so that your ex- 
ercise of virtue towards other men will-make 
‘your own lives happy, and render you more glo- 
rious than foreigners can be, and procure you an 
‘undisputed reputation with, posterity. These 
blessings you will be able to obtain, in case you 
hearken to and observe those Jaws which, by di- 


Vine revelation, ] have ordained for you; that is, } 


m case you withal meditate upon the wisdom 
that is in them, Iam going from you myself, 
rejoicing in the good things you enjoy; and I 
recommend you to the wise ccnduct of your law, 
to the becoming order of your polity, and to the 
virtues of your commanders, who will take care 
of what is for your advantage; and that God, who 
has been till now your leader, and by whose good- 
will £ have myself been useful to. you, will not 
put a period now to his providence over you, but 
as long as you desire to have him your protector, 
in your pursuits after virtue, so loug will you en- 
Jey his care over you.. Your high priest also, 
Eleazar, as well as Joshua, with the senate, and 
chief ‘of your tribes, will go before you, and sug- 
gest the best advices to you: by following which 
advices, you will continue to be happy; to whom 
do you give ear without reluctance, as sensible 
that all such as know well how to be governed, will 
also know how to govern, if they be promoted to 
that authority themselves. And do not you es- 
teem liberty to consist in opposing: such direc- 
tions as your governors think fit to give you for 
your practice, as at present indeed you place 
your liberty in. nothing else but abusing your be- 
nefactors; which error if you can avoid for the 
time to come, your affairs will be ina better con- 
dition than they have hitherto been: nor do you 
ever indulge such adegree of passion in these 


matters, as you have oftentimes done when you\ 


have been very angry with me; for you know 
that I have been oftener in danger of death from 
you than from our enemies. What I now put 
you in mind of, is not done in order to reproach 
you, for I do not think it proper, now Tam going 
out of the world, to bring this to your remem- 
brance, in order to leave you offended at me, 
“since at the time when I underwent these hard- 
ships from you, I was not angry at you, but I do 
it in order to make you wiser hereafter; and to 
teach you that this will be for your security; I 
mean, that you never be injurious to those that 
preside over you, even when you are become 


rich, as you will be to a great degree when you| 


remembrance hoth by Jews und Christians ; “O children 
of Israel! there is but one souree of happiness for all man- 
kind, the favour of God.” 
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have passed over Jordan, and are in possession of 
the land of Canaan. Since, when you shall have 
once proceeded so fur by your wealth, as toa 
contempt and disregard of virtue, you will also 
forfeit the favour of God; and when you have 
made him your enemy, you will be beaten in war; 
and wiil have the land which you possess taken 
away again from you by your enemies, and thia 
with great reproaches upon your conduct. You 
will be scattered over the whole world, and will, 
as slaves, entirely fill both sea and land; and 
when ouce you have had the experience of what 
I now say, you will repent, and remember the 
laws you have broken, when it is too late. 
Whence J} would advise you, if you intend to 
preserve these laws, to leave none of your éne- 
mies alive when you have conquered them, but 
to look upon it as for your advantage to destroy 
them all, lest, if you permit them to live, you 
taste of their mamers, and thereby corrupt your 
own proper institutions. 1 also do farther exhort 
you, to overthrow their altars, ard their groves, 
and whatsoever temples they have among them, 


‘and to burn all such, their nation, and their very 


memory, with fire, for by this means alone the 
safety of your own happy constitution can be 
firmly secured to you. And in order to prevent 
your ignorance of virtue, and the degeneracy of 
your nature into vice, I have also ordained you 
laws, by divine suggestion, and a form of govern- 
ment, which are so good, that if you regularly 
observe them, you will be esteemed of all men 
the most happy.” - 

3. When he had spoken thus, he gave them the 
laws, and the constitution of government, writ- 
ten in a book.. Upon which the people fell into 
tears, und appeared already touehed with the 
sense that they should have a great want of their 
conductor, because they remembered: what a 
number of dangers he had passed through, and 
what care he had taken of their preservation; 
they desponded about what would come upon 
them after he was dead, and thought they should 
never have another governor like him; and fear- 
ed that God would then take less. care of them 
when Moses was gone, who used to intercede for 
them. They also repented of what they had 
said to him in the wilderness when they were 
angry, and were in grief.on those accounts, inso- 
much, that the whole body of the people fell into 
tears with such bitterness, that it was past the 
power of words to comfort them in their afflic- 
tion. However, Moses gave them some consola- 
tion, and by calling them off the thought, how 
worthy he was of their weepimg for him, he ex- 
horted them to keep that form of government he 
had given them: and then the congregation was 
dissolved at that time. 

4, Accordingly, I shall now first deseribe this 
form of government, which was agreeable to the 
dignity and virtue of Moses; and shali thereby 
inform those that read these antiquities what our 
original settlements were, and shall then pro- 
eced to the remaining histories. Now those set- 
tlements are still in writing, as he left them; and 
we shall add nothing by way of ornament, nor 
any thing. besides what Moses left us, only we 
shall so far innovate as to digest the several kinds 
of laws into a regular system, for they were by 
him left in writing as they were accidentally 
scattered in their delivery, and as he upon inqui- 
ry had learned them of God.» On which account 
Thaye thought it necessary to premise this ob- 
servation beforehand, lest any of my own coun- 
trymen should blame me, as having been guilty 
of an offence herein. . Now part of our constitu- 
tion will inelude the laws that belong to our poli- 
tical state. As for those laws which Moses left 
concerning our common conversation and inter- 
course one with another, I have reserved. that 
for a discourse concerning our manner of life, 
and the occasions of those laws which I propese 


. 
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to myself, with God's assistanée, to write, after I 
have finished the work I ar now upon. 
5. When you have possessed yourselves of the 
land of Canaan, and have leisure to enjoy the 
ood things of it, and when you have afterward 
letermined to build cities, if you will do what is 
| sere 3 to God, you wil! have a secure state of 
Happiness: Let therebe then cne city of the land 
of Canaan, and tiis situate in the most acreeable 
place for its gocdness, aud very eminent in itself, 
and let it be that which God shall choose for 
himself by prophetic revelation. “Let there also 
be one temple tnereiz, and one altar, not reared 
of hewn stones, but of such as you gather toge- 
ther at random: which stones; when they are 
whited over with mortar, will have a handseme 
appearance, and be beautiful te the sight. Let 
the ascent to it be not by steps,* but by an accli- 
vity of raised earth. And let there be neither an 
altar, nor a temple, in any other city; for God is 
but one, and the nation of the Hebrews is but one. 


6. He that blasphemeth God, let him be stoned, 


d Jet him hang upon a tree all that day, and 


then let him be buried in an ignominicas and 


obscure manner. 

7. Let those that live as remote as the bounds 
of the land which the Hebrews shali possess, 
come to that city where fhe temple shall be, and 
this three times in a year, that they may give 
thanks to God for his former benefifs, and may 
eutreat him for those they shall want fiereafter ἢ 
and let them by this means maintain a friendly 
correspondence with one another. by such meet 
ings and feastings together; for it is a good thing 
for those that are of the same stock, and under 
the same jnstitution of Iaws, not to be unac- 
quainted with each other; which acquaintance 
will be maintained by thus conversing together, 


and by seeing and talking with one another, and 


60 renewing the memorials of this unien: for if 
they do not thus converse together continually, 
they will appear like mere strangers to one 
‘another. 

& Let there be taken out of your fruits a tenth, 
besides that which you have allotted tothe priests 
and Leyvites. This you may indeed sell in the 
country, but it is to be ysed iu those feasts and 
sacrifices that are to be celebrated in the holy 
city; for it is fit that you should enjoy those 


fruits of the earth which God gives you to pos- 


sess, 50 as may be to the honour of the donor. 
9. You are not to offer sacrifices out of the hire 
of a woman which is a harlot,t for the Deity is 
not pleased with any thing that arises from such 
abuses of nature; of which sort none can be 
worse than this prostitution of the body. In like 
manner, no one may take the price of the cova 
ing of a bitch, either of one that is used in hunut- 


~ 

* This law, both here and Exod. χα. 25, 26, of not go- 
ing up to God’s altar ‘by ladder steps,’ but on an acclivity, 
seems not to have belonged to the altar of the tabernacle, 
which was in all but three cubits high, Exod. xxvii. 1, nor 
to that of Ezekiel, which was expressly to be gone up to 
by steps, xliii. 17. but rather to occasional altars of any 
considerable altitude and largeness; as also probalily to 
Solomon’s altar, to which it is here applied by Josephus, 
as well as to that in Zorobabel’s and Herod's temple, which 
were, 1 think, all ten cubits high. See 2 Chron. iv. 1. and 
Antiq. B. viii. ch. iii. sect. 7. The reasons why these tem- 
ples, and'these only, were to have this ascent on an aceli- 
vity, and not by steps, is obvious, that before the inven- 
tion of stairs, such as we now use, decency could not be 
otherwise provided for in the Joose garments which the 

riests wore, as the law required. See Lamy’of the Ta- 
rnacle and Temple, p. 444. : 

t The hire of public or seeret harlots was given to Ve- 
ous in Syria, as Lucian infornis us, ἢ. 878, and against 
some such vile practice of the old idolaters this law seem. 
to have been made. ; 

1 The Apostolical Constitutions, B. ii. chap. xxvi. sect. 
31, expound this law of Moses, Exod. xxii. 28, ‘thou shalt 
not revile or blaspheine the gods,’ or magistrates ; which 
w&amuch more probable expositicn than this of Josephus, 


fr 


- or: 
ing, or in keeping of sheep, and thence sacrifi ice 
to God. ee νυν ὅς oe 

10. Let no one blaspheme those gods which. 
other cities esteeni snch st nor may any one steal 
what belongs to strange temples, nor take away 
the gifts that are dedicated to any god. 

11. Let not any one of you wear ag 
made of woollen and linen, for that is ap 
to be for the priests alone. 

12. When the multitude are assembled together . 
into the holy city for swerificing every seventh 
year, at the feast of tabernacles, let the high 

| priest stand upon a high desk, whence he may be 
1eard, and Jet hima read thelaws to allthe people;§ 
and let neither the women nor the ἈΠ ἘΝ be 
hindered from hearing, no, nor the servants 
neither; for it is a good thing that those laws 
should be engraven in their souls, and preserved 
in their memories, that so it may not be possible 
to blotthem eut; for by this means they will not be 
fuilty of sin, v-hen they cannot plead ignorance 
of what the laws have enjoined them. The laws 
also will have a great authority among them, as 
foretelling what they will suffer if they break 
them; and imprinting in their souls by this hear- 
ing what they command them to do, that so there- 
may always be within their minds that attention 
to the laws which they have despised and broken, 
and have thereby been the causes of their own 
mischief. Let the children also learn the laws, 
as the first thing they are taught, which will be 
the best thing they can be taught, and will be 
the cause of their future felicity. 

18. Let every one commemorate before God, 
the benefits which he bestowed upon them at 


jtheir deliverance out of the land of Egypt, and 
this twice every day; both when the day begins, 


and when the hour of sleep comes on, gratitude 
being in its own nature a just thing, and serving 
not only by way of return for past, but_also by 
way of invitation of future, favours. They are 
also to inscribe the principal blessings they have 
received from God upon their doors, and show 
the same remembrance ef them on their arms; 
as also they are to bear on their forehead, and 
their arm, those wonders which declare the 
power of God, and his good-will towards them, 


very where conspicuous about them,|| 
14. Let there be seven men to judge in every 
city.) and these such as have been before most 
zewous in the exercise of virtue and righteous- 
ness. Let every jedee have two officers allotted 
him out of the tribe of Levi. Let those that are 
chosen to judge in the several cities be had in 
great honour; and let none be permitted to revile 
any others when these are present, nor to Οἱ 
themselves in an insolent manner to them, it 


of heathen gods, as here, and against Apion, B. ii. ch. iii. 
sect. 4. : 

§ What hook of the law was thus publicly read, see the 
note on Antiq. B. x. ch. v. sect. 55; aud 1 Esd. ix. 39—55. 

|| Whether these phylacteries, and other Jewish memo- 
rials of the law here mentioned by Josephus, and by Mo- 
sos, (beside the fringes onthe borders of their garments, 
Numb. xv.37,) were literally meant by God, I much ques- 
tion. That they have been long observed by the Pharisees 
and the rabbinical Jews, is.certuin ; however, the Karaites, 
who receive not the unwritten traditions of the elders, but 
keep close to the written lww, with Jerome and Grotius, 
think they were not literally to be understood, as Berna 
aud Reland here take notice Nor indeed do | remember 
that either in the more ancient books of the Old Testament, 
or in the books we eall ‘ Apocrypha,’ there are any signs 
of such literal obsorvations appearing among the Jews, 
though their real or mystical signification, i. e. the constant 
remembrance and observation of the laws of God by Mo- 
ses, be frequently inculcated in all the sacred writings. 

4) Here as well az elsewhere, sect. 38; of his Life, sect. 
14; and of the War, B. ii. ch, xx. sect. 5, are but seven 
judges appointed for small cities, instead of twenty-three, 
in the modern rabbins; which modern rabbins are always 
but of very little authority in comparison of our Josephus. 


that God’s readiness to bless them may appear |. 


atural, that reverence towards those in 
high offices among men should procure, meh’s 
fear and reverence towards God, Let those that 
judge be permitted to determine according as 
they think to be right, unless any one can show 
that they have taken bribes, to the perversion of 
yustice, or can allege any other accusation agamst 
them, whereby it may appear they have passed 
an unjust sentence; for it is’ not fit that causes 
should be openly determined out of regard to 
gain, or to the dignity of the suiters, but that 
the judges should esteem what is right before 
all other things, otherwise God will by that 
means be despised} and esteemed inferior, to 
those, the dread of whose power has occasioned 
the unjust sentence : for justice is the power of 
God. He therefore that gratifies those in great 
dignity, supposes them more potent than God 
himself. But if these judges are unable to give 
a just sentence about the causes that come before 
them, (which case is not wofrequent in human 
affairs,) let them send the cause undetermined to 
the holy city, and there let the high priest, the 
prophet, and the Sanhedrim, determine as) it 
shall seem good to them. 

15. But let. not a single witness be credited, 
but three, or two at the least, and those such 
wliose testimony is Confirmed by-their good lives. 
But let not the testimony of women be admitted, 
on account of their levity and boldness of their 
sex.* Nor, !et servants be admitted to give tes- 
timony, on account of the ignobility of their 
soul; since it is probable that they may not 
speak truth, either out of hope of gain, or fear 
of punishment. _ But if any one be believed to 
have borne false witness, let him, when he is 
convicted, suffer all the very same punishments 
which he, against whom he bare witness, was to 
have suffered. 

16. If a murder be committed in any place, 
and he that did it be not found, noris there any 
suspicion upon one as if he had hated the man, 
and so had killed him, let there be a very dili- 


gent nc WR made after the man, and rewards} 


proposed to any who will discover him: but if 
still no information can be procured, let the ma- 


gistrates and senate of those cities that lie near 
the place in which the murder was committed, 
assemble together, and. measure the distance 
from the place where the dead body lies; then 
Jet the magistrates of the nearest city thereto 
purchase a heifer, and bring it to a valley, and 
to a place therein where there is no land plough- 
ed, or trees planted, and let them cut the sinews 
of the heifer; then the priests and Levites, and 
the senate ofthat city, shall take water and 
wash their hands ‘over the head of the heifer, 
and they shall openly declare that their hands 
are innocent of this murder, and that they have 
neither done it themselves, nor been assisting to 
any that did it. They shall also beseech God to 
be merciful to them, that no such horrid act may 
any more be done in that land. 

7. Aristocracy, and the way of living under it, 
is the best constitution; and may you never have 
an inclination to any other form of government; 
and may you always Jove that form, and have 
the laws for your governors, and govern all your 
actions according to them; for you need no su- 
preme governor but God. But if you shall de- 
sire a king, let him be one of your own nation;} 
let him be always careful of justice, and other 
virtues, perpetually; let him submit to the laws, 
and esteem God’s commands to be his highest 
wisdom; but let him do nothing without the high 
priest, and the votes of the senators: let him 
not have a great number of wives, nor pursue 
abundance of riches, nor a multitude of horses, 


* T have never observed elsewhere that, in the Jewish 


gia women were not admitted as legal witnesses 
courts of justice. None of our copies of the Peutateuch 
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whereby he may grow too proud to submit to 
the nats And if he affect any such things, let 
him be restrained, lest he become so potent that 
his state be inconsistent with your welfare. 

18. Let it not be esteemed lawful to remove 
boundaries, neither our own, nor’of those with, 
whom we are at peace. Have a eare you donot 


take those landmarks away, which are, as it 


were, a divine and -unshaken limitation of rights 
made by God himself, to last for ever, since this 
going beyond limits, and gaining ground upon 
others, is the occasion of wars and seditions; for 
those that remoye boundaries are not far off an 
attempt to subvert the laws. ς , 

19. He that plants a piece of land,, whose trees 

roduce fruits before the fourth year, is not to 
Waar thence any first-fruits to God, nor is he to 
make use of that fruit himself, for it is not pro- 
duced in tts proper season; for when nature has 
a force put upon her at an unseasonable time, 
the fruit is not. preper for God, nor for the mas- 
ter’s use; but let the owner gather all that is 
grown on the fourth year, for then it is.in its 
proper season. And lethim that has gathered it, 
carry it to the holy city, and spend that, together 
with the tithe of his other fruits, in feasting with 
his friends, with the orphans, and the widows. 
But on the fifth year the fruit is his own, and he 
may use it as he pleases. Ἢ 

20. You are not to sow a piece of land with 
seed which is planted with vines, for it is enough 
that it supply nourishment to that plant, and be 
not harassed by ploughing also. You are to 
plough your land with oxen: and not to oblige 
other animals,to come under the same yoke with 
them; but to till your land with those beasts that 
are of the same kind with each other. The 
seeds are also to be pure, and without mixture 
and not to be compounded of two or three sorts, 
since nature does not rejoice in the union of 
things that are not in theirown nature alike; nor 
are you to permit beasts of different kinds to 
gender together; for there is reason to fear that 
this unnatural abuse may extend from beasts of 
different kinds to men, though it takes its first 
rise from evil practices about such smaller 
things. Nor is any thing to be allowed, by imi- 
tation whereof any degree of subversion may 
creep into the constitution. Nor, do the laws 
neglect small matters, but provide that even 
those may be managed after an unblameable 
manuer. : 

21, Let not those that reap. and: gather in the 
corn that is reaped, gather in the gleanings also; 
but let them rather leave some handfule for 
those that are in want of the necessaries of life, 
that it may bea support anda supply to them, in 
order to their subsistence. In like manner when 
they gatner their grapes, let them leave some 
smaller bunches for the poor, and let them pass 
over some of the fruits of the olive-trees, when 
they gather them, and Jeave them to be partaken 


| of by those that have none oftheir own ; for the 


advantage arising from the exact collection of 
all, will not be so considerable to the owners as 
will arise from the gratitude of the poor. And 
God will provide, that the land shall more will- 
ingly produce what shall be for the nourishment 
of its fruits, in case you do not merely take care 
of your own advantage, but have regard to the 
support of others also. ΝΟΥ are you to muzzle 
the mouths of the oxen, when they tread the ears 
of corn in the thrashing-floor; for itis not just te 
restrain our fellow-labouring animals, and those 


that work in order to its production, of this fruit 


of their labours. Nor are you to prohibit those 
that pass by at the time when your fruits are 
ripe to touch them, but to give them leave to fill 


say a word of it. It is very probable, however, that thia 
was the exposition of the Scribes and Phatisees and the 
practice of the Jews in the days of Josephus. 


δὰ ΟΝ, 
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themselves full of what you have, and this whe- || the law of Moses, let him entr 


ther they be of your own country, or strangers, as 
being glad of the opportunity of giving them 
some part of your fruits when they are ripe; but 
let it not be esteemed lawful for them to carry 
any away. Nor let those that gather the grapes, 
and carry them to the winepresses, restrain 
those whom they meet from eating of them; for 
it is unjust, out of envy, to hinder those that de- 
sire it, to partake of the good things that come 
into the world according to God's will, and this 
while the season is at the height, and is hasten- 
ing away as it pleases God. Nay, ifsome, out of 
bashfulness, are unwilling to touch these fruits, 
let them be encouraged to e of them, I mean 
those that are Israelites, as if they were them- 
selves the owners and lords, on account of the 
kindred there is between them. Nay, let them 
desire men that come from other countries, to 
artake of these tokens of friendship which God 
given in their proper season; for that is not 

to be deemed as idly spent, which any one out of 
_ kindness communicates to another, since God 


will be ever merciful and graciou 
continue so to be to all the Hebre 
preserving the good things which 
ready given them, and by adding whi 
in his power to bestow upon them. _. 

23. Let the Hebrews marry, at the a; 


it for 
it, virgins that are free and born of good parents. 
And he that does not marry a virgin, let him not 
corrupt another man’s wife, and marry her, nor 


grieve her former husband. Nor let free men 
marry slaves, although their affections should 
strongly bias any of them so to do; forit is decent, 
and for the dignity of the persons themselves, to 
govern those their affections. And farther, no 
one ought to marry a harlot ; whose matrimonial 
oblations, arising from the prostitution of her 
body, God will not receive ; for by these means, 
the dispositions of the children will be liberal and 
virtuous ; I mean when they are not born of base 
parents, and of the lustful conjunction of such as 
marry women that are nof free. If any one has 
been espoused to a woman as to a virgin, and does 


bestows plenty of good things on men, not only || not afterward find her so to be, let him bring-his 


advantage, but alsoto 
ge to others in a way of generosity; and he is 
esirous by this means, to make known to others 
his peculiar kindness to the people of Israel], and 
how freely he communicates happiness to them, 
while they abundantly communicate, out of their 
eat superfluities, to even these foreigners also. 
ut forhim that acts contrary to this law, let him 
be beaten with forty stripes save one, by the 
ublic executioner ;* let him undergo this 
ishment, which is a most ignominious one 
freeman, and this because he was such a slave to 
gain as to lay a blot upon his own dignity; for it 
is proper for you who have had the experience 
of the afflictions in Egypt and of those in the 
wilderness, to make provision for those that are 
in the like circumstances; and while you have 
now obtained plenty yourselves, through the 
mercy and providence of God, to distribute of the 
sume plenty, by the like sympathy, to such as 
stand in need of it. ; 

22. Besides those two tithes, which I have 
already said you are to pay every year, the one 
for the Levites, the other for the festivals; you 
are to bring every third year a third tithe to be 
distributed to those that want;t to women also 
that are widows; and to children that are or- 
phans. But as to the ripe fruits, let them carry 
that whieh is ripe first of all unto the temple ; and 
when they have blessed God for that land which 
bare them, and which he had given them fora 
possession, when they have also offered those sa- 
crifices which the law has commanded them to 
bring, let them give the first-fruits to the priests. 
But when any one hath done this, and hath 
brought the tithe of all that he hath, together 
with those first-fruits that were for the Levites, 
and for the festivals; and when he is about to go 
home, let him stand before the holy house, and 
return thanks to God, that he hath delivered 
them from the injurious treatment they had in 
Egypt, and hath given them a good land, and a 
large, and let them enjoy the fruits thereof; and 
when he hath openly testified that he hath fully 
paid the tithes Tos other dues,] according to 


* This penalty of forty stripes save one, here mention- 
ed and sect. 23, was five times inflicted on St. Paul him- 
self by the Jews, 2 Cor. xi. 24. : ‘ 

+ Josephus’s plain and express interpretation of this law 
of Moses, Deut. xiv. 28, 29; xxvi. 12, &c. that the Jews 
were bound every third year to pay three tithes, that to 
the Levites, that for sacrifices at Jerusalem, and this for 
the indigent, the widows, and the orphans, is fully confirm- 
ed by the practice of good old Tobit, even when he was 
a captive at Assyria, against the opinion of the Rabbins, 
Tobit, ch, i. 6,7, 8. 

¢ These tokens of virginity, as the Hebrew and Septua- 
gint style them, Deut. xxii. 15, 17, 20, seem to me very 


for themselves to reap the 


᾿ 


un- 
ὧν ἃ || ποῖινὰν contradicted. 


action, and accuse her, and let him make use of 
such indications to prove his accusation as he is 
furnished withal,{ and let the father or the bro- 
ther of the damsel, or some one that is after them 
nearest of kin to her, defend her. If the damsel 
obtain a sentence in her favour, that she had not 
been guilty, let her live with her husband that ac- 
cused her; and let him not have any farther power 
at all to put her away, unless she give him very 
great occasions for suspicion, and such as can be 
ut for him that brings 
an accusation and calumny against his wife, in” 
an impudent and rash manner, let him be punish- 
ed by receiving forty stripes save one, and let 
him pay fifty shekels to her father. But if the 
damsel be convicted, as having been corrupted, 
and is one ofythe common people, let her be 
stoned, because she did not preserve her virgi- 
nity till she were lawfully married; but if she 
were the daughter of a priest, let her be*burnt 
alive. Ifanyman has two wives, and ifhe greatly 
respect and be kind to one of them, either out of 
his affection to her, or for her beauty, or for some 
other reason, while the other is of less esteem 
with him; and if the son of her that is beloved 
be the younger by birth than another born of the 
other wife, but endeavours to obtain the right 
of primogeniture, from his father’s kindness to 
hic mother, and would thereby obtain a double 
portion of his father’s substance, (for that double 
»ortion is what I have allotted him in the laws,) 
et not this be permitted ; for it is unjust, that he 
who is the elder by birth should be deprived of 
what is due to him, on the father’s disposition of 
his estate, because his mother was not equally 
regarded by him. He that hath corrupted a dam- 
sel espoused to another man, in ease he had her 
consent, Jet both him and her be put to death, for 
they are both equally guilty, the man because he 
persuaded the woman willingly to submit to a 
most impure action, and to prefer it to lawful 
wedlock ; the woman, because she was persuaded 
to yield herself to be corrupted, either for plea- 
sure or for gain. However, if a man light ou a 
woman when she is alone, and forces her, where 


different from what our late interpreters suppose. Thoy 
appear rather to have been such close linen garments as 
were never putloff yirgins after a certain age, till they 
were married, but before witnesses, and which, while they 
were entire, were certain evidences of such virginity. See 
these Antiq. B. vii. ch. viii. sect. 1; 2 Sam. xiii. 18; Isa, 
iv. 1. Josephus here deterinines nothing what were these 
particular tokens of virginity, or of corruption ; perhaps 
he thought he could not easily describe them to the hea- 
thens, without saying what they ni ἣν have thought a 
breach of modesty; which seeming breach of modesty 
laws cannot always wholly avoid. 


ξ΄ 


nobody was present to come to her assistance, Ϊ 
let-him only be pat to death. Let him that hath 
corrupted ἃ virgin not yet espoused, marry her; 
but if the father of the damsel be not willing 
that she should be his wife, let him pay fifty shek- 
els 85 the price of her prostitution. He that de- 
sires to be divorced from his wife for any cause 
whatsoever,* (and many such catises happen 
among men,) let him in writing give assurance 
that he never will use her as his wife any more, 
for by these means she may be at liberty to 
marry another husband, although before this bill } 
of divorce be given, she is, notto be permitted so 
to do: but if she be misused by him also, or if, 
when he is dead, ler first husband would marry. 
her again, it shall not be lawful for her to return 
to him. If a woman’s husband die, and leave her 
without children, let his brother marry her, and 
Jet him: call the son that is born to him by his | 

_ brother’s name, and educate ‘him as the heir of 
his inheritance, for this procedure will befor the 
benefit of the public, because thereby families 
will not fail, and the estate will continue among 
the kindred ; and this will be for the solace of 
‘Wives under their affliction, that they are to be 

married to the next relations of their former hus- 
bands. But if the brother will not marry her, let 
the woman come before the senate, and protest 
openly that his brother will not admit her for his 

_ wife, but will.injure the memory of his deceased 
brother, while she is willing to continue it the fa- 
mily, and to hear him ehildren: and when the 
senate have inquired of him, for what reason itis 
that he is averse to this marriage, whether he 
gives a.bad or a good reason, the matter must 
coime to this isstie, that the woman shall loose the 
sandals of the brother, and shall spit in his face, 
and’ say, ‘Ife deserves this-reproachful treat- 
ment from her, as having injuredthe memory of 
the deceased.” And then tet him go away out 
of the. senaté, and bear this reproach upon him 
all his life Jong; .and let-her marry whom she 

rigeser of such as seek her in<marriage. But 

now if any man take captive either a virgin, or 
one that hath been married,t and has a mind to 
marry her, let him not be allowed to bring herto 
bed to him, or to live with her as his wife, before 
she‘hatly her head shaven, and hath put on her 
mourning habit, and lamented her relations and} 
friends that were slain in the battle, that by 
these means she may give vent to her sorrow for 
them, and after that may betake herself to feast- 
ing and matrimony, for it is good for him that 
takes a woman in order to have children by her, 
to be complaisant to her inclinations, and not 
merely to pursue his oivn pleasure, while he hath 
no regard to what is agreeable to her. But when 
thirty days are past, as the time of mourning, for 
ko many are sufficient, to prudent persons, for la- 
menting the dearest friends, then let them pro- 
ceed to the marriage; but in case when he hath 
satisfied his lust, he be too proud to retain her 
for his wife, let. him not have it in his power to 
make her a slave, but let her go away whither 
she pleases, and, have that privilege of a free} 
woman. 
24, As to those young men that despise their 
parents, and do not pay them honour, but offer 
them affronts, either because they are ashamed 
of them, or think themselves wiser than they; 
in the first place, let their parents admonish them 
in words, (for they are by nature of authority 
sufficient for. becoming their sudges,) and let 
them say thus to them: ‘That they cohabited 
together, not for the sake of pleasure, nor for 
he augmentation of their riches, by joming both 


* These words of Josephus are very like those of the 
Pharisees to our Saviour upon this very subject, Matt. xix. 
4.. “15 it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause 2" 

t Here it is supposed that this captiye’s husband, if she 
wore before a married woman, was deal before, or rather |i 
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their stocks together, but that they might have 
children, to take care of them in their old age, 
and might by them have what they then should 
want.” And say farther to him, ‘That when 
thou wast born we took thee up with gladness, 
and gave God the greatest thanks for thee, and 
brought thee up with great care, and spared for 
nothing that appeared useful for thy preserva- 
tion, and for thy instruction in what was most 
excellent. And now,since it is reasonable to for- 


| give the sins of those that are young, let it suthice 


thee to have given so many indications of thy 
contempt of us; reform thyself, and~act more, 
wisely for the time to come, considering thaf 
God is displeased with those that are insolent 
towards their parents, because he is himself the 
Father of the whole race of mankind, and seems 
to bear part of that dishonour which falls upon 
those that have the same name, when they do 
not meet with due returns from their children. 
And on such the law. inflicts inexorable plnish- 
ment; of which punishment mayést thou never 
Now if the insolence of 
young men be thus cured, let them escape the 
reproach which their furmer errors deserved, for 
by this means the lawgiver will appear to be 
good, and parents happy, while they never be- 
hold either a son or a daughter brought to 
punishment: But if it happen'that these words 
and instructions conveyed by them, in order fo 
reclaim the man, appear to be useless, then the 
offender renders the laws implacable enemies to 
the insolence he has offered his parents; let him 
therefore be bought forth by these very parents 
out of the city,{ with a multitude following him, 
and let him be stoned; and when le has conti- 
nued there for one whole day, that all the people 
may see him, let him be buried in the night. 
And thus it is that we bury all whom the laws 
condemn to die, wpon any dcecount whatever. 
Let onr enemies that fall in battle be ulso buried ; 
nor let any one dead body lie above the ground, 
or sufler a punishment beyond what: justice re- 
quires. τ᾿ 
35, Let no one lend to any one of the Hebrews 
upon usury, neither usury of what is eatén, or 
what is drunken; for it-is not just to make ad- 
vantage of the misfortunes of one of thy own 
countrymen; but when thou hast been assistant 
to his necessities, think it thy gain, if thou ob- 
tainest their gratitude to thee; and withal that 
reward which will come to thee from God, for 
thy humanity towards him. a: 
26. Those who have borrowed either silver, or 
any sort of frujts, whether dry or wet, (f mean 
this, when the Jewish affairs shall, by the bless- 
ing of God, be to their own mind,) let the bor- 
rowers bring them again, and restore them with 
pleasure to those who lent-them. laying them up, 
as it-were, in their own treasuries, and justly ex- 
pecting to receive them thence, if they shail 
wantthem again. But if they be without shame, 
and do not restore it, let not the lender go to the 
borrower’s house, and take a pledge himself, 
before judgmentibe given concerning it; but let 


| him require the pledge, and let the debtor bring 


it of himself, without the least opposition to him 
that comes upon him under the protection of the 
law. Andif he that gave the edge be rich, let 
the creditor retain it till what he tent be paid him 
again; but if he be poor, let him that takes it, 
return it before the going down of the sun, espe- 
cially if the pledge be a garment, that the debtor 
may have it fora covering in his sleep: God 
himself naturally showing mercy to the pvor. 
It also. is not lawful to take a millstone, nor any 


was slain in this very battle, otherwise it would have been 
adultery in him that married her. 

+ See Herod the Great insisting on the exeenticn of this 
law, with relation to two of his sons, before the jidges at 
Berytus, Antiq. B. xvi. chap. xi. sect. 2. Υ 


% 


ἀν 84. Let no one of the Israelites keep any poiso’ 
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utensil thereto belonging, for a pledge, that the 
debtors may not be devtived ὁ ΒΝ οὐ ν to 
get their feod withal, and lest they be undone 
by their necessity. 

27. Let death be the punishment for stealing 
a min; but he that hath purloined gold or silver, 
let him pay double. If any one kill a man that 
15 stealing something out of his house, let him 
be esteemed guiltless, although the man were 
only breaking in at the wall. Let him that hath 
stolen cattle pay four-fold whut is lost; excepting 

“the case of an ox, for which let the thief pay five- 
fold> Let him that is so poor that he cannot pay 
what mulet is laid upon him, be his servant to 
whom he was adjudged y it. 

28. If any one be sold to one of bis own nation, 
Jet him serve him six years, and on the seventh 
let him go free; butif ἧς have ἃ son by ἃ woman- 
servant in his purchaser's house, and if, on ac- 
count of bis good-will to his master, and his na- 
tural affection to his wife and children, he will 
be his servant still, let him be set free only at the 
coming of the year of jubilee, which is the fiftieth 
year, and let him then take away with him his 
children and wife, and let them be free also. 

29. If any one find gold or silver in the road, 
fet him inquire after him that lost it, and make 
proclamation of the place where he found it, and 
‘then restore it to him again, as not thinking it 
right to make his own profit by the loss of ano- 
‘ther. And the same fule is to be observed in 
cattle found to have wandered away into a lonely 
ἘΜῈ If the owner be not presently discovered, 

et him that is the finder keep it with himself, 
and appeal to God, that he has not purloined 
what belongs to another. , 

30. It is not lawful to pass by any beast that is 
in distress, when in a storm it is fallen duwn in 
the mire, but to endeavour to preserve it, as 
having a syrapathy with it in its pain. 

_ 31. It is also a duty to show the roads to those 
who do not know them, and not to esteem it a 
matter for sport, when we hinder others’ advan- 
ἐπ by setting them in 

2. In like manner let 
blind or dumb. 

33. [f men strive together, and there he no 
instrument of iron, let him that is smitten be 
avenged immediately, by inflicting the same 

unishment on him that smote him; but if, when 

€ is carried home, he lie sick many days, and 
then die, let him that smote hjm not escape 
punishment; but if he that is smi escape 
death, and yet be at great expense for his cure, 
the smiter shall pay for all that has been expend- 
ed during the time of his sickness, and for all that 
he has paid the physician. He that kicks a wo 
man with child, so that the woman miscarry,* 
let him pay a fine in money as the judges shall 
determine, as having diminished the multitude 
by the destruction of what was in her womb: 
and let money also be given the woman’s hus- 
nand by him that kicked her; but if she die 
of the stroke, let him also be put to death, the 
law judging it equitable that life should go for 
ife.. ; 


a wrong wes 
no one reyile a person 


that may cause death,t or any other harm; but 
if he be caught with it, let him be put to death, 
and suffer the very same mischief that he would 
« ἐν 
* Philo and others appear to have understood this law, 
Exodus xxi. 22, 23, better than Josephus, who seems to al- 
low, that though the infant in the mother’s womb, even 
after the mother were quick, and so the infant had a ra- 
tional soul, were killed by the stroke upon the mother, yet 
if the mother escaped, the offender should only be fined, 
and not put to death ; while the law seems rather to mean, 
that if the infant in that case be killed, though the mother 
escape, the offender must be put to death, and not only 
when the mother is killed, as Josephus understood it. It 
seems this was the exposition of the Pharisees in the days 
of Josephus. % 
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have brought upon them for w 
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35, He that maimeth any one, | 
the like himself, and be deprived o 
member of which he hath deprived 
unless he that is maimed will ee 

stead of it, for thelaw makes the sufferer e judge 
of the value of what he hath suffered, and permits , 
him to estimate it, unless he will be more severe 

36. Let him that is the owner of an ox, which 
pusheth with his horn, kill him: but if he pushes 
and gores any one in the thrashing-floor, let him 
be put to death by stoning, and let him not be 
thought fit for food: but if his owner be convict- 
ed as having known what his nature was, and 
hath not kept him up, let him also be put to 
death, as being the occasion of, the ox’s having 
killed a man. But if the ox have killed aman- ~ 
servant, or a maid-servant, let bim be stoned: 
and let the owner of the ox pay thirty shekels — 
to the master of him that was.slaim;§ but if it be 
an ox that is thus smitten and killed, let both 
the oxen, that which smote the other, and that 
which was killed, be sold, and let the owners of 
them divide their price between them. . 

37, Let those that dig a well or.a pit be care- 
ful to lay planks over it, and so keep them shut 
up, not in order to hinder any person from draw- 
ing water, but that there may be no danger, of 
falling into them: but if any one’sbeast fall into 
such a well or pit thus digged, and not shut up, 
and perish, let the owner pay its price.to the 
owner of the beast. Let there be a battlement — 
round the tops of your houses instead of a wall, 
that may prevent any persons from rolling down 
and perishing. dui 

38. Let him that has~received any thing in 
trust for another take care to keep itas a sacred 
and divine thing, and Jet no one invent any ¢on- 
trivance whereby to deprive him: that hath in- 
trusted it with him of the same, and this whether 
it be a man or ἃ woman, no, not although he or 
she were to gain an immense sum of gold, and 
this where he cannot be convicted of it by any 
body, for if is fit that a man’s own conscience, 
which knows what he hath, should in all cases 
oblige him to do well. Let this conscience be 
his witness, and make him always act so. as may 
soa him commendation from others; but let 

im chiefly have regard to God, from whom no 
wicked man can lie concealed; but if he in whom 
the trust was reposed, without any deceit of his 
own, lose what he is intrusted withal, let him 
come before the seven judges, and swear by God, 
that nothing has been lost willingly, er witha 
wicked intention, and that he hath not made wse 
of any part thereof, and so let him depart'without 
blame; but if he hath made use of the least part 
of what was committed to him, and it be lost, let 
him be condemned to repay all that he bad recei- 
ved, after the same manner as in those trusts it is 
to be, if any one defraud those thatundergo bodily 
labour for him. And let it be always rememi- 
bered, that we are not to defraud a poor man of 
his wages, as being sensible that God has allotted 
that wages to him instead of land, and other 

ossessions; nay; this payment is not at all to be 

elayed, but to be made that very day, since God 
is not willing to deprive the labourer of the im- 
mediate use of what he hath laboured for. 


‘pie 


16 other, 
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+ What we render a witch, according to our modern no- 
tions of witcheraft, Exodus xxii. 18, Philo und Josephus 
understood of a poisoner, or one who attempted, by seeret 
aud unlawful drugs or philtra, to tuke away the senses or 
the lives of men. 

1 This permission of redeeming this penalty with mo- 
ney is not iv our copies, Exosl. xxi. 24,25; Lev. xxiv. 205 
Deut. xix. 21. 

& We may here note, that 39 shekels, the price our Sa- 
viour was sold for by Judas to the Jews, Matt. xxvi. 15; 
xxvii. 3; was the old value of a bought servant, or slave, 
among that people. j 
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39. You are not to ogee children for the 
faults of their parents, but on account of their 
‘own virtue rather to vouchsafe them commisera- 
tion, because they were born of wicked parents, 
than hatred, because they were born of bad ones: 
Nor indeed ought we to impute the sin of chil- 
dren to their fathers, while young persons in- 
dulge themselves in, many practices different 
from what they have been instructed in, and this 
by their proud refusal of such instruction. 

40. Let those that have made themselves eu- 
nuchs be had in detestation: and do you avoid 
any conversation with them, who have deprived 
themselves of their manhood, and of that fruit of 

eneration which God has given to men for the 
increase of their kind: let such be driven away, 
as if they had killed their children, since they 


beforehand have lost what should procure them; 


for evident it is, that while their soul is become 
effeminate, they have withal transfused that ef- 


feminacy to their body also. In like manner do 


ou treat all that is of a monstrous nature when 
it is looked on; nor is μὲ lawful to geld either men 
or any other animals.* —- 

41. Let this be the constitution of your politi- 
cal laws in time of peace; and God will be so 
merciful as to preserve this excellent settlement 
freé from disturbance. And may that time never 
come which may innovate any thing, and change 
it for the contrary. But since it must needs hap- 
pen that mankind fall into troubles and dangers 
either undesignedly or intentionally, come, let us 
make a few constitutions concerning them, that 
so being apprized beforehand what ought to be 
done, you may have salutary counsels: ready 
when bes want them, and may not then be 

to go to seek what is to be done, and so 


stances. May you be a laborious people, and ex- 
ercise your souls in virtuous actions, and thereby 
possess and ‘inherit the land without wars, while 


τ neither any foreigners niake war upon it, and so 


afflict you, nor any internal sedition seize upon 
it, whereby you may do things that are contrary 
to your fathers, and so lose the Jaws which they 
have established, And may you continue in the 
observation of those laws which God hath ap- 
proved of, and hath delivered to, you. Let all sort 
of warlike operations, Whether they befall you 
now in your own time, or hereafter in the times 
of your posterity, be done out of your own bor- 
ders: but when you are about to go to war, send 
embassages and heralds to those who are your 
voluntary enemies, for'it is a right thing to make 
use of words to them before you come to your 
weapons of war; and assure them thereby, that 
although you have a numerous army, with horses 
and weapons, and above these, a God merciful 
to you, and ready to assist you, you do however 
desire them not to compel you to fight against 
them, nor to take from them what they have, 
which will indeed be our gain, but what they will 
have no reason to wish we should take to our- 
selves, And if they hearken to you, it will be 
proper for you to keep peace with them; but if 


they trust on their own strength, as superior to 
yours, and will not do you justice, lead your 


army against them, making use of God as 
οὐ supreme commander, but ordaining for a 
ieutenant under him, one that is of the greatest 
courage among you; for these different com- 
manders, besides their being an obstacle to ac- 


tions that are to be done on the sudden, are a 


disadvantage to those that make use of them. 
Lead an army pure, and of chosen men, com- 
posed of all such as have extraordinary strength 


* This law against castration, even of brutes, is said to 
be 80 rigorous clsewhere as to inflict death on him that 


does it, which seems only a Pharisaical interpretation in |} 


the days of Joscphus of that law, Lev. xxi. 20, and xxii. 
24; only we may hence obserye, that the Jows cauld then 
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of body, and hardiness of soul; but do you sena 
away the timorous part, lest they run away 1n 
the time of action, and so afford an advantage to 
your enemies. Do x also give leave to those 
who have lately built them houses, and have not 

et lived in them a year’s time; and to those who 
have planted them vineyards, and have not yet 
been partakers of their fruits, to continue in their 
own country, as well as those also who have be- 
trothed or lately married them wives, lest they 
have such an affection for these things that they 


‘ 


be too sparing of their lives, and by reserving 


| themselves for these enjoyments, they become 


voluntary cowards [on account of their wince 

42, When you haye pitched your camp, take 
care that you do nothing that is cruel. And when 
you are engaged in a siege, and want timber fo: 
the making of warlike engines, do not you ren 
der the land naked, by cutting down trees that 
bear fruit, but spare them, as considering that 
they were made for the benefit of men; and that 
if they could speak, they would have a just plea 
against you; because, though they are not occa 
sions of the war, they are unjustly treated, and 
suffer in it, and would, if they were able, remove 
themselves into another and. When you have 
beaten your enemies in battle, slay those that 
have fought against you; but preserve the others 
alive, that they may pay you tribute, excepting 
the nation of the Canaanites, for.as to that peo- 
ple you must entirely destroy them. 

43. Take care, especially in your battles, that 
no woman use the habit of a man, nor man the 
garment of a woman. 

44. This was the form of political government 
which was left us by Moses. Moreover, he had 
already delivered laws in writing,t in the fortieth 
year, [after they came out of Egypt,] concerning 
which we will discourse in another book. But 
now.on the following days, (for he called them 
to assemble continually,) he delivered blessings 
to them, and curses upon those that should not 
live according to the laws, but should transgress 
the duties that were determined for them to 
observe. After this, he read to them a poetic 
song, which was composed in. Hexameter verse, 
and left it tothem in the holy book? It contained 
a prediction of what was to come to pass after- 
ward. Agreeably whereto all things have hap- 
pened all along; and do still happen to us; and 
wherein he has not at all deviated from the truth. 
Accordingly he delivered these books to the 
priests,}*with the ark; into which he also put 
the ten commandments, written in two tables. 
He delivered to them the tabernacle also; and 
exhorted the people, that when they had con- 
quered the land, and were settled in it, they should 
not forget the injuries of the Amalekites, but 
make war against them, and inflict punishment 
upon them, for what mischief they did them, 
when they were. in the wilderness: and that 
when they had got possession of the land of the 
Canaanites, and when they had destroyed the 
whole multitude of its inhabitants, as they ought 


| to do, they should erect an altar that should face 


{86 rising sun, not far from the city of Shechem, — 
between the two mountains, that of Gerizzim 

situate ‘on the right hand, and that called Ebal on 
the left; and that the army should be so divided, 
that six tribes should stand upon each of the two 
mountains, and with them the Levites and the 
priests. And that first, those that were upon 
mount Gerizzim should pray for the best bless- 
ings upon those who were diligent about the 
worship of God, and the observation of his laws, 
and who did not reject what Moses had said to 


eee no oxen which are gelt, but only bulls and cows in 
udea. 

+ These laws seem to be those above-mentioned, sect. 4 
of this chapter. 

{ What laws were now delivered to the priests, see the 
note on Antiq. B. iii. chap. 1, seet. 7. ῳ 
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them, while the other wished them all manner 
piness also; and when these last put up 
e prayers, the former praisedthem. After 
curses were denounced upon those that 
should transgress those laws, they answering 
one another alternately, by way of confirmation 
of what had been said. Moses also wrote their 
blessings and their curses, that they might learn 
them so thoroughly, that they might never be 
— by length of time. And when he was 
ready to die, he wrote these blessings and curses 
upon the altar on each side of it;* where he says 

so the people stood, and then sacrificed and 
offered burnt-offerings, though after that day 
they never offered ae it any other sacrifice, 
for it was not lawful so to do. These are the 
constitutions of Moses; and the Hebrew nation 
still live according to them. 

45. On the next day, Moses called the people 
together, with the women and children, to a con- 
gregation, so as the very slaves were present 
also, that they might engege themselves to the 
observation of these laws by oath; and that duly 
considering the meaning of God in them, they 
might not, either for favour of their kindred, or 
out of fear of any one, or indeed for any motive 
whatsoever, think any thing ought to be pre- 
ferred to these laws, and so might transgress 
them. That in case any one of their own blood, 
or any city, should attempt to confound or dis- 
solve their constitution of government, they 
should take vengeance upon them, both all in 
— and each person in particular ; and when 

ey had conquered them, should overturn their 
city to the very foundations, and, if possible, 
should not leave the least footsteps of such mad- 
ness: but that if they were not able to take such 
vengeance, they should still demonstrate, that 
what was done was contrary to their wills. So 
the multitude bound themselves by oath so to do. 

46. Moses taught them also by what means 
their sacrifices might be most acceptable to God; 
and how they should go forth to war, making use 
of the stones [in the high priest’s breastplate] for 
their direction,t as I have before signified. Joshua 
also prophesied while Moses was present. And 
when Moses had recapitulated whatsoever he had 
done for the preservation of the people, both in 
their wars and in peace, and had composed them 
a body of laws, and procured them an excellent 
form of government, he foretold, as God had de- 
elared to him, “That if they transgressed that 
institution for the worship of God, they should 
experience the following miseries: their land 
should be full of weapons of war from their ene- 
mies, and their cities should be overthrown, and 
their temple should be burnt; that they should 
be sold for slaves to such men as would have no 
pity on them in their afflictions: that they would 
then repent, when that repentance would noway 
profit them under their sufferings. Yet (said he) 
will that God who founded your nation, restore 
your cities to your citizens, with their temple 
also, and you shall lose these advantages not 
once only, but often.” 

47. Now when Moses had encouraged Joshua 
to lead out the army against the Canaanites, by 
telling him that God would assist him in all his 
undertakings, and had blessed the whole multi- 
tude, he said, “Since I am going to my forefa- 
thers, and God has determined that this should 
be the day of my departure to them, I return 


of h 
the 
this, 


* Of the exact place where this altar was to be built, 
whether nearer Mount Gerizzim orMount Ebal, according 
to Josephus, see Essay on the Old Testament, p. 165—171. 

+ Dr. Bernard well observes here, how unfortunate this 
neglect of consulting the Urim was to Joshua himself, in 
the case of the Gibeonites, who put a trick upon him, and 
ensnared him, together with the rest of the Jewish rulers, 
with a solemn oath to preserve them, contrary to his com~ 
mission to extirpate all the Canaanites root and branch; 
which oath he and the other rulers durst never break. See 
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him thanks while I am still alive, and present 
with you, for that providence he hath exercised 
over you, which hath not only delivered us from 
the miseries we lay under, but hath bestowed a 
state of prosperity upon us; as also, that he hath 
assisted me in the pains 1 took, and in all the 
contrivances I had in my care about you, in or- — 
der to better your condition, and hath on all oe- 
casions showed himself favourable to us; or ra- 
ther he it was who first conducted our affairs, and 
brought them to a happy conclusion, by makin 
use of me as a vicarious general under him, an 
as a minister in those matters wherein he was 
willing to do you good: on which account I think 
nT ip cd to bless that divine Power which will 
take care of you for the time to come, and this 
in order to repay the debt which I owe him, and 
to leave behind me a memorial that we are obli- 
ged to worship and honour him, and to keep 
those laws which are the most excellent gift of 
all those he hath already bestowed upon us, or 
which, if he continue favourable to us, he will be- 
stow upon us hereafter. Certainly a human le- 
gislator is a terrible enemy, when his laws are 
affronted, and are made to no purpose. And ma: 
you never experience that displeasure of God, 
which will be the consequence of the neglect of 
these his laws, which he, who is your Creator, 
hath given you!” 

48. When Moses had spoken thus at the end 
of his life, and had foretold what would befall to 
every one of their tribes afterward,{ with the ad- 
dition of a blessing to them, the multitude fell 
into tears, insomuch that even the women, by 
beating their breasts, made manifest the deep 
concern they had when he was about to die. The 
children also lamented still more, as not able to 
contain their grief; and thereby declared, that 
even at their age they were sensible of his vir- 
tue, and mighty deeds: and truly there seemed 
to be a strife between the young andthe old, who 
should most grieve for him. The old grieved, 
because the 1 ele what a careful protector they 
were to be deprived of, and so lamented their fu- 
ture state; but the young grieved not only for 
that, but also because it so happened that the 
were to be left by him before they had well 
tasted of his virtue. Now one may make a guess 
at the excess of this sorrow and lemmviitation of 
the multitude, from what happened to the legis- 
lator himself; for although he was always per- 
suaded that he ought notto be cast down at the ap- 
proach of death,’ since the undergoing it was 
agreeable to the will of God, and the law of na- 
ture, yet what the people did, so overbore him, 
that he wept himself. ow as he went thence to 
the place where he was to vanish out of their 
sight, they all followed after him weeping, but 
Moses beckoned with his hand to those,that were 
remote from him, and bade them stay behind in 
quiet, while he exhorted those that were near to 
him that they would not render his departure so 
lamentable. Whereupon they thought they ought 
to grant him that favour, to let him depart ac- 
cording as he himself desired, so they restrained | 
themselves, though weeping still toward one ano- 
ther. ΑἹΙ those who accompanied him, were the 
senate, and Eleazar the high priest, and Joshua 
their commander. Now as soon as they were 
come to the mountain called ‘ Abarim,’ (which is 
avery high mountain situate over against Jeri- 
cho, and one that affords to such as are upon it a 


Scripture Politics, p. 55, 56; and this snare they wore 
brougut into, because they “did not ask counsel at the 
mouth of the Lord.” Josh. ix. 14. 

1 Since Josephus assures us here, as is most naturally 
to be supposed, and as the Septuagint gives the text, Dent. 
xxxiii. 6; that Moses blessed every one of the tribes of Is- 
rael, it is evident that Simeon was not omitted in his copy 
as it unhappily now is, both in our Hebrew and Samaritan 
copies. 
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rospect of the greatest part of the excellent 
and of Canaan,) he dismissed the senate: and 
as he was going to embrace Eleazar and Joshua, 
and was still discoursing with them, a cloud stood 
over him on the sudden, and he disappeared in a 
certain valley, although he wrote in the holy 
books that he died, which was done out of fear 
lest they should venture to say, that because of 
his extraordinary virtue he went to God. 

49. Now Moses lived in all one hundred and 
twenty years; athird part of which time, abating 
one month, he was the people’s ruler: and he 
died on the last month of the year, which is 
called by the Macedonians ‘Dystrus,’ but_by us 
‘ Adar,’ on the first day of the month. He was 
one that exceeded all men that ever were, in un- 
derstanding, and made the best use of what that 
understanding suggested to him. 


graceful way of speaking, in addressing the 


He hada very || of. 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


multitude, and, as to his other qualifications, he 
had such a full command of his passions. as if 
he hardly had any such in his soul, and only 
knew them by their names, as rather perceiving 
them in other men than in himself He was also 
such a general of an army, as is seldom seen, as _ 
well as such a prophet as was never known, and 
this to such a degree, that whatsoever he pro- 
nounced you would think you heard the voice of 
God himself. So the people mourned for him 
thirty days: nor did ever any grief so deeply af 
fect the Hebrews as did this upon the death of 
Moses: nor were those that had experienced his 
conduct the enly persons that desired him, but 
those also that perused the Jaws he left behind 
him, had a strong desire after him, and by them 
gatheredthe extraordinary virtue he was master 
And this shall suffice for the declaration of 
the manner of the death of Moses. 


BOOK V. ; 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX YEARS.—FROM THE 
DEATH OF MOSES TO THE DEATH OF ELL 


CHAP. I. 


How Joshua, the Commander of the Hebrews, 
made War with the Canaanites, and overcame 
them, and destroyed them, and divided their 
Land by Lot to the Tribes of Israel. , 


ὁ 1. ΨῊΕΝ Moses was taken away from among 
men, in the manner already described, and when 
all the solemnities belonging to the mourning for 
him were finished, and the sorrow for him was 


- over, Joshua commanded the multitude to get 


themselves ready for an expedition. He also 
sent spies to Jericho, to discover what forces they 
had, and what were their intentions; but he put 
his camp in order, as intending soon to pass over 
Jordan at a proper season. And calling to him 
the rulers of the tribe of Reubel, and the gover- 
nors of the tribe of Gad, and [the half tribe of] 
Manasseh, for half of this tribe had' been per- 
mitted to have their habitation in the country of 
the Amorites, which was the seventh part of the 
land of Canaan,* he put them in mind what they 
had promised Moses; and he exliorted them, 
that for the sake of the care that Moses had ta- 
ken of them, who had never been weary of ta- 
king pains for them, no, not when he was dying, 
and for the sake of the public welfare, they 
would co, themselves, and readily perform 
what they had promised; so he took fifty thou- 
sand of them, who followed him, and he marched 
from Abila to Jordan, sixty furlongs. 
2, Now when he had pitched his camp, the 
spies came to him immediately, well acquainted 
_with the whole state of the Canaanites: for, at 


* The Amorites were one of the seven nations of Ca- 
naan. Hence Reland is willing to suppose that Josephus 
did not here mean that their land beyond Jordan was a 


seventh part of the whole land of Canaan, but meant the! 


Amorites as a seventh nation. His reason is, that Jose- 
phus, as well as our Bibles, generally distinguish the land 
beyond Jordan from the land of Canaan; nor can it be 
denied, that in strictness they were different; yet after 
two tribes and a half of the twelve tribos came to inherit 
it, it might, in a general way altogether, be well included 
under the land of Canaan, or Palestine, or Judea; of which 
we have a clear example here before us in Josephus, 
whose-words evidently imply, that taking the whole land 
of Canaan, or that inhabited vy all the twelve tribes toge- 
ther, and parting it into.seven parts, the part beyond 
Jordan was in quantity of ground one-seventh part of 
the whole. And this well enough agrees to Reland’s own 
map of that country, although this land beyond Jordan was 
so peculiarly fruitful and good for pasturage, as the two 
tribes and a half took notice, Numb. xxxii. 1, 4, 16, that it 
maintained about a fifth part of the whole people. 

t It plainly appears by the history of these spies, and 


o 
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first, before they were at all discovered, they 
took a full view of the city of Jericho without 
disturbance, and saw which parts of the walls 
were strong, and which parts were otherwise, 
and indeed insecure, St, which of the gates 
were so weak as might afford an entrance to 
their army. Now those that met them took no, 
notice of them when they saw them, and suppo- 
sed they were only strangers, who used to be 
very curious in observing every thing in the city, 
and did not take them for enemies; but at even 
they retired to a certain inn that was near to the 
wall, whither they went to eat their supper: 
which supper when they had done, and were 
considering how to get away, information was 
given to the king as he was at supper, that 
there were some persons come from the He- 
brews’ camp, to view the city as spies, and that 
they were in the inn kept by Rahab, and were 
very solicitous that they might not be discover- 
ed; so he-sent immediately some to them, and 
commanded to catch them, and bring them to 
him, that he might examine them by torture, 
and learn what their business was there. “As 
soon as Rahab understood that these messengers 
were coming, she hid the spies under the stalks 
of flax which were laid to dry on the top of her 
house, and said to the messengers that were sent 
by the king, that certain unknown strangers had 
supped with her a little before sunsetting, and 
were gone away, who might easily be taken if 
they were any terror to the city, or likely to 
bring any danger to the king: so these messen- 
gers being thus deluded by the woman,t and sus- 


the innkeeper Rahab’s deception of the king of Jericho's 
messengers, by telling them what was false, in order te 
save the lives of the spies, and yet the great commenda 


tion of her faith and good werks in the New Testament, 


Heh. xi. 31; James ii. 25, as well as by many other pa 
rallel examples both in the Old Testament and in’ Jose 
phus, that the best men did not then scruple to deceive 
those public enemies, who might justly be destroyed; as 
also might deceive ill men in order to save life, and deliver 
themselves from the tyranny of their unjust oppressors, 


and this by telling direct falsehoods ; Fmean all this where Ὁ 


no oath was demanded of them, otherwise they never durst 
venture on such ἃ procedure. Nor was Josephus himself 
of py other opinion or practice, as I shall remark in the 
note on Antiq. B. ix. chap. iy. sect. 3, and observe, that I 
still call thiswoman Rahab, an innkeeper, not a harlot, the 


- 


whole of this history both in our copies, and especially in — ζ 


Josephus, implying no more. It was indeed so frequent a 

thing, that women who were innkeepers were also harlots,. 

or maintainers of harlots, that, the word commonly used 

for real harlots was usually given them. See Dr. Bernard’s 

note here, and Judges xi. 1, and Antiq. B. v. ch. vii. sect. 8. 
a 
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pecting no imposition, weut their ways without 
ΒΟ much as pean: the inn, but they immedi- 
ately pursued them along those roads which they 
most probably supposed them to have gone, and 
particularly those which led to the river, but 
could hear no tidings of them; so they left off the 
pains of any farther pursuit. But when the tu- 
mult was over, Rahab brought the men down, 
and desired them, as soon as they should have 
obtained possession of the land of Canaan, when 
it would be in their power to make her amends 
for her preservation of them, to remember what 
danger she had undergone for their sakes; for 
that if she had been caught concealing them, she 
could not have escaped a terrible destruction, 
she and all her family with her, and so bid them 
go home: and desired them to swear to her, to 
preserve her and her family, when they should 
take the city, and destroy all its inhabitants, as 
they had decreed to do, for so far she said she 
had been assured by those divine miracles of 
which she had been informed. 
acknowledged, that they owed her thanks for 
what she had done already, and withal swore to 
requite her kindness, not only in words but in 
deeds: but they gave her this advice, that when 


she should perceive that the city was about to be | 
taken, she should put her goods, and all her fa- || 


mily, by way of security, in her inn, and to bang 
out scarlet threads before her doors, [or win- 
dows,] that the commander of the Hebrews 
might know her house, and *take care to do her 
no harm; for, said they, we will inform him of 
this matter, because of the concern thou hast had 
to preserve us: but if any one of thy family fall 
in the battle, Go not thou blame us; and we be- 
seech that God, by whom we have sworn, not 
then to be displeased with us, as though we had 
broken our oaths. So these men, when they had 


made this agreement, went away, letting them-|) 


selves down by a rope from the wall, and escaped, 
and came and told their own people whatsoever 
they had done in their journey to this city. 
Joshua also told Eleazar, the high priest, and the 
senate, what the spies had sworn to Rahab, who 
confirmed what had been sworn. 


2. Now, while Joshua the commander was in| 


fear about their passing over Jordan, for the 
river ran with a strong current, and could not 


be passed over with bridges, for there never had | 


been bridges laid overit hitherto, and while he sus- 
pected, thatif he should attempt to make a bridge, 
that the enemies would not afford him time to 

erfect it, and as for ferry-boats, they had none, 
God promised so to dispose of the river that they 
might pass over it, and that by taking away the 
main part of its waters. So Joshua, after two 
days, caused the army and the whole multitude 
to pass over in the manner following: the priests 
went first of all, having the ark with them; then 
went the Levites, bearing the tabernacle and the 
vessels which belonged to the sacrifices; after 
which the entire multitude followed according to 
their tribes, having their children and their wives 
in the midst of them, as being afraid for them 
lest they should be borne away by the stream. 
But as soon as the priests had entered the river 
first, it appeared fordable, the depth of the water 
being restrained, and the sand appearing at the 
pottom, because the current was neither 50 
strong nor so swift as to carry it away by its 
force, so they all passed over the river without 
fear, finding it to 
God had foretold he would put it in, bat the 
priests stood still in the midst of the river till the 
multitude should be passed over, and should get 
to the shore in safety, and when all were gone 
over, the priests came out also, and permitted 
the current to run freely, as it used to do before. 
Accordingly, the river, as soon as the Hebrews 
“were come out of it, arose again presently, and 
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So these spies | 


e in the very same state as’ 
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4. So the Hebrews went on farther fifty fur- 
longs, and pitched their camp at the distance of 
ten furlongs from Jericho; but Joshua built an’ 
altar of those stones, which all the heads of the 
tribes, at the command of the prophet, had 
taken out of the deep, to be afterward a me- 
morial of the division of the stream of this river, 
ahd upon it offered sacrifice to God; and in that 
;place celebrated the passover, and had great 
plenty of all the things which they wanted hi- 
therto, for they reaped the corn of the Canaan- 
| ites, which was now ripe, and took other things 
as prey, for then it was that their former food, 
which was manna, and of which they had eaten 
forty years, failed them. 

5. Now, while the Israelites did this, and the 
Canaanites did not attack them, but kept them- 
selves quiet within their own walls, Joshua re- 
solved to besiege them; so on the first day of the 
feast [of the passover] the priests carried the 
ark round about, with some part ef the armed 
men to be a guard to it. These priests went for 
ward, blowing with their seven trumpets, and 
|| exhorted the army to be of good courage, and 
went round about the city, with the senate fol 
lowing them; and when the priests had only 
blown with the trumpets, for they did nothin 
more at all, they returned to the camp. And 
when they had done this for six days, on the 
|seventh Joshua gathered together the armed 
men, and all the people together, and told them 
this good tiding, that the city should now be 
taken, since God would on that day give it them 
| by the falling down of the walls, and this of their 
| own accord, and without their labour. However, 
he charged them to kill every one they should 
|take, and not to abstain from the slaughter of 
their enemies, either for weariness, or for pity, 
and not to fail on the spoil, and be thereby di- 
verted from pursuing their enemies, as they ran 
away; but to destroy all the animals, and to take 
|nothing for their own peculiar advantage. He 
/commanded them also tu bring together all the 
|, silver and gold, that it might be set apart as 
_first-frnits unto God out of this glorious exploit, 
| as haying gotten them from the city they first 
took; only that they should save Rahab and her 
|| kindred alive, because of the oath which the 
| spies had sworn to her. 

6. When he had said this, and had set his 
| army in order, he brought it against the city; so 
|they went round the city again, the ark going 
| before them, and the priests encouraging the 

veople to be zealous in the work; and when pe 

| had gone round it seven times, and had stood still 
| a little, the wall fell down, while no instruments 
| of war, nor any other force, was applied to it by 
| the Hebrews. 
7. So they entered into Jericho, and slew all 
| the men that were therein, while they were af- 
| frighted at the surprising overthrow of the walls, 
| and their courage was become useless, and they 
| were not able to defend themselves; so they 
were slain, and their throats cut, some in the 
ways, and others as caught in their houses 
nothing afforded them assistance, but the all 
perished, even to the women and the children, 
and the city was filled with dead bodies, and not 
one person escaped. They also burnt the whole 
city and the country about it; but they saved 
alive Rahab- and her family, who had fled, to 
her inn. And when she ‘was brought to him, 
Joshua owned to her that they owed her thanks 
for her preservation of the spies. So he said he 
would not appear to be behind her in his bene- 
faction to her; whereupon he gave her certain 
lands immediately, and had her in great esteem 
ever afterward. 

8. And if any part of the city escaped the fire, 
he overthrew it from the foundation; and he 
denounced a curse against its inhabitants, if any 
one should desire to rebuild it, how, upon his 
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laying the foundation of the walls, he should be | 

deprived of his eldest son, and upon finishing it, 

he should lose his youngest son. But what hap- 
_ pened hereupon we shall speak of hereafter.” 

9, Now there was an immense quantity of sil- 
yer and gold, and besides those, of brass also, 
that was heaped together out of the city when it 
was taken, no one transgressing the decree, nor 
purloining for their own peculiar advantage; 
which spoils Joshua delivered to the priests, to 
be laid up among their treasures. And thus did 
Jericho perish. 

10. But there was one ‘Achar,’t the son [of 
Charmi, the son] of Zebedias, of the tribe of 
Judah, who, finding a royal garment woven en- 
tirely of gold, and a piece of gold that weighed 
two hundred shekels,t and thinking it a very 
hard case, that what spoils he, by running some 
hazard, had found, he must give away, and offer 
it to God, who stood in no need of it, while he 
that wanted it must go without it, made a deep 
ditch in his own tent, and laid them up therein, 
as supposing he should not only be concealed 
from his fellow-soldiers, but fromGod himself also. 

11. Now, the place where Joshua pitched his 
camp was called ‘Gilgal,’ which denotes ‘liber- 
vy 3) for since now they had passed over Jordan, 
they looked upon themselves as freed from the 
miseries which they had undergone from the 
Egyptians, and in the wilderness. 

12. Now, a few days after the calamity that 
befell Jericho, Joshua sent three thousand armed 
men to take Ai, a city situate above Jericho; 
put upon the fight of the people of Ai with them 
they were driven back, and lost thirty-six of 
their men. When this was told the Israelites, it 
‘made them very sad, and exceedingly disconso- 
late, not so much because of the relation the 
men that were destroyed bare to them, though 
those that were destroyed were all good men, 

‘and deserved their esteem, as by the despair it 
occasioned; for while they believed that they 
were already, in effect, in possession of the land, 
and should bring back the army out of the bat- 
tles without loss, as God had promised before- 
hand, they now saw unexpectedly their enemies 
bold with success; so they put sackcloth over 
their garments, and continued in tears and lamen- 
tation all the day, without the least inquiry after 
food, but laid what had happened greatly to heart. 

13. When Joshua saw the army so much af- 
flicted, and possessed with forebodings of évil as 
to their whole expedition, he used freedom with 
God, and said, ‘‘ We are not come thus far out 
of any rashness of our own, as though we thought 
ourselves able to subdue this land with our own 
weapons, but at the instigation of Moses thy ser- 
vant for this purpose, because thou hast promis- 
ed us by many signs, that thou wouldst give us 
this land for a possession, and that thou wouldst 
make our army always superior in war to our 
enemies, and accordingly some success has al- 
ways attended upon us, agreeably to thy promis- 
es; but because we have now unexpectedly 
been foiled, and have lost some men out of our 


* Upon occasion of this devotion of Jericho to destruc- 
tion, and the exemplary punishment of Achar, who broke 
that ‘cherem’ or ‘anathema,’ and of the punishment of 
the future breaker of it, Hiel, 1 Kings xvi. 34, as also of 
the nunishment of Saul, for breaking the like cherem, or 
anathema, against the Amalekites, Sam. xv. we may ob- 
serve what was the true meaning of that law, Lev. xxvii. 
28. “ None devoted, which shall be devoted of men, shall 
be redeemed; but shall surely be put to death,” i. e. when- 

- eyer any of the Jews’ public enemies had been, for their 
Kkedness, solemnly devoted to destruction, according to 


ious of Canaan, and those sinners the Amalekites, 1 
Sam. xv. 18, it was utterly unlawful to permit those eno- 
mies to be redeemed, but they were to be all utterly de- 
stroyéd. See also Numb. xxi. 2, 3. 

¢ That the name of this thief was not Achan, as in the 
Sommon Copies, but dchar, as here in Josephus, and in the 
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army, we are grieved at it, as fearmg what thou 
hast promised us, and what Moses foretold us, 
cannot be depended on by us; and our future 
expectation troubles us the more, because we 
have met with such a disaster in this our first at- 
tempt. But do thou, O Lord, free us from these 
suspicions, for thou art able.to find a cure for 
these disorders, by giving us victory, which will — 
both take away the grief we are in at present, 
and prevent our distrust as to what is to come.’ 

14. These intercessions Joshua put up to God, 
as he lay prostrate on his face: whereupon God 
answered him, “ That he should rise up; and pu- 
rify his host from the pollution which was got into 
it: that things consecrated to me have been im- 
pudemly stolen from me; and that this has been 
the occasion why this defeat has happened to 
them; and that when they should search out and 

unish the offender, he would ever take care 

ey shouldhave the victory over their enemies.” 
This Joshua told the people ; and calling for Elea- 
zar the high priest, and the men in authority, he 
east lots, tribe by tribe, and when the lot showed 
that this wicked action was done by one of the 
tribe of Judah, he then again proposed the lot to 
the several families thereto belonging, so the 
truth of this wicked action was found to belong 
to the family of Zachar; and when the inquiry 
was made man by man, they took Achar, who 
upon God’s reducing him to a terrible extremity, 
could not deny the fact: so he confessed the theft, 
and produced what he had taken in the midst of 
them, whereupon he was immediately put to 
death ; and attained no more than to be buried 
in the night in a disgraceful manner, and such as 
was suitable to a condemned malefactor. 

15. When Joshua had thus purified the host, 
he Jed them against Ai; and having by night laid 
an ambush round about the city, he attacked the 
enemies as soon as it was day; but as they ad- 
vanced boldly against the Israelites, because of 
their former victory, he made them believe he 
retired, and by that means drew them a great 
way from the city, they still supposing that they 
were pursuing their enemies, and despised them 
as though the case had been the same with that 
in the former battle; after which Joshua ordered 
his forces to turn about, and placed them against 
their front: he then made the signals agreed 
upon to those that lay in ambush, and so excited 
them to fight; so they ran suddenly into the city, 
the inhabitants being upon the walls, nay, others 
of them being in perplexity, and coming to see 
those that were without the gates. Accordingly, 
these men took the city, and slew all that they 
met with, but Joshua forced those that came 
against him, to come to a close fight, and dis- 
comfited them, and made them run away; and 
when they were driven towards the city, and 
thought it had not been touched, as soon as they 
saw it was taken, and perceived it was burnt, 
with their wives and children, they wandered 
about the fields in a scattered condition, and were 
noway able to defend themselves, because they 
had none to support them. Now when this ca- 


Apostolical Constitut. B. vii. ch. ii. and elsewhere, is evi- 
dent by the allusion to that name in the curse of Joshua, 
“Why hast thou troubled us? The Lord shall trouble 
thee : where the Hebrew words allude only to the name 
Achar, but not to Achan. Accordingly this valley of 
Achar, or Achor, was, and is a known place, a little north 
of Gilgal, so called from the days of Joshua till this day. 
See Josh. vii. 26; Isa. lxv. 10; Hos. ii. 15; and Dr. Ber- 
nard’s notes here. 
& Here Dr. Bernard very justly observes, that a few 

rds are dropped out of Josephus’s copies, on account of — 
the repetition of the word shekels, and that it ought to be 
read thus: “A piece of gold that weighed 50 shekels, and 
one of silver that weighed 200 shekels,” as in our other 
copies, Joshua vii. 2t. 

δ T agree here with Dr. Bernard, and approve of Jose 
phus’s interpretation of Gilgal for liberty. Seo Josh. v. 9 
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amity was come u n the men of Ai, there were , bottom of the mountains of this part of Canaan, 


a great number of children, and women, and 
servants, and an immense quantity of furni- 
ture. The Hebrews also took herds of cattle, 
and a great deal of money, for this was a rich 
country. So when Joshua came to Gilgal, he 
divided all these spoils among the soldiers. 

16. But the Gibeonites, who inhabited very 
near to Jerusalem, when they saw what miseries 
had happened to the inhabitants of Jericho, and 
to those of Ai, and suspected that the like sore 
calamity would come as far as themselves, they 
did not think fit to ask for mercy of Joshua, for 
they supposed they should find little mercy from 
him, who made war, that he might entirely de- 
stroy the nation of the Canaanites, but they 
invited the people of Cephirah and Kiriathjea- 
rim, who were their neighbours, to join in league 
with them; and told them, that neither could 
they themselves avoid the danger they were all 
in, if the Israelites should prevent them, and 
seize upon them; so when they had persuaded 
them, they resolved to endeavour to escape the 
forces of the Israelites. Accordingly, upon their 
agreement to what they proposed, they sent am- 
bassadors to Joshua, to make a league of friend- 
ship with him, and those such of the citizens as 
were best approved of, and most capable of doing 
what was most advantageous to the multitude. 
Now these ambassadors thought it dangerous to 
confess themselves to be Canaanites, but thought 
they might, by this contrivance, avoid the dan- 
ger, namely, by saying that they bare no relation 
to the Canaanites at all, but dwelt ata very great 
distance from them: and they said farther, that 
they came a long way on account ef the reputa- 
tion he had gained for his virtue ; and as a mark 
of the truth of what they said, they showed him 
the habit they were in; for that their clothes 
were new when they came out, but were greatly 
worn by the νόμον τά of time they had been in 
their journey, for indeed they took torn ee 
ments on purpose that they might make hi 
believe so. So they stood in the midst of the peo- 

le, and said that they were sent by the people of 

ibeon, and of the circumjacent cities, which 
were very remote from the land where they now 
were, to make such a league of friendship with 
them, and this on such conditions as were cas- 
tomary among their forefathers; for when they 
understood, that, by the favour of God, and his 
gift to them, they were to have the possession 
of the land of Canaan bestowed upon them, they 
said, that they were very glad to hear it, and 
desired to be admitted into the number of their 
citizens. Thus did these ambassadors speak ; 
and, showing them the marks of their long 
journey, they entreated the Hebrews to make a 

eague of friendship with them. Accordingly, 

Joshua believing what théY said, and that they 
were not of the nation of the Canaanites, enter- 
ed into friendship with them; and Eleazar the 
high priest, with the senate, sware to them, that 
they would esteem them their friends and asso- 
ciates, and would attempt fothing that should 
be unfair against them, the multitude also assent- 
ing to the oaths that were made to them. So 
these men, having obtained what they desired, 
by deceiving the Israelites, went home: but 
when Joshua led his army to the country at the 


* Whether this lengthening of the day, by the standing 
still of the sun and moon were physical and real, by the 
iniraculous stoppage of the diurnal motion of the earth for 
about half a revolution, or whether only apparent, by ae- 
rial phosphori imitating the sun and moon as stationary £0 
long, while clouds and the night hid the real ones, and this 
parhelion, or mock sun, affording sufficient light for Jo- 
shua’s pursuit and complete victory, (which aerial phos- 
phori in other shapes have becn more than ordinarily com- 
mon of late years,) cannot now be determined; philoso- 

ers and astronomers will naturally incline to this latter 
pothesis. In the mean time, the fact itself was meu- 
Goned in the book of Jasher, now lost, Josh. x. 13; wud is 
had 
* 
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he understood that the Gibeonites dwelt not far 
from Jerusalem, and that they were of the stock 
of the Canaanites, so he sent for their governors, 
and reproached them with the cheat they had 
ἴω upon him; but they alleged on their own 

ehalf, that they had no other way to save them- 
selves but that, and were therefore forced to 
have recourse to it. So he called for Eleazar 
the high priest, and for the senate, who thought 
right to make them public servants, that they 
might not break the oath they had made to them; 
and they ordained them to be so. And this was 
the method by which these men found safety 
and security under the calamity that was ready 
to overtake them. 

17. But the king of Jerusalem took it to heart 
that the Gibeonites had gone over to Joshua; so 
he called upon the kings of the neighbouring na- 
tions to join together, and make war against 
them. Now, when the Gibeonites saw these 
kings, which were four besides the king of Jeru 
salem, and perceived that they had pitched their 
camp at a certain fountain not far from their city, 
and were getting ready for the siege of it, they 
called upon Joshua to assist them; for such was 
their case, as to expect to be destroyed by these 
Canaanites, but to suppose they should be saved 
by those that came for the destruction of the 
Canaanites, because of the league of friendship 
that was between them. Accordingly, Joshua 
made haste with his whole army to assist them, 
and marching day and night, in the morning he 
fell upon the enemies as they were going up to 
the siege, and when he had discomfited them, he 
followed them, and pursued them down the de- 
scent of the hills. his place is called ‘ Beth- 
horon; where he also understood that God as- 
sisted him, which he declared by thunder and 
thunderbolts, as also by the falling of nail larger 
than usual. Moreover, it happened that the day 
was lengthened,* that the night might not come 
on too soon, and be an obstruction to the zeal of 
the Hebrews in pursuing their enemies, inso- 
much, that Joshua took the kings, who were hid- 
den in a certain cave at Makkedah, and put them 
to death. Now that the day was lengthened at 
this time, and was longer than ordinary, is ex 
pressed in the books laid up in the temple.t 

18. Those kings. which made war with, and 
were ready to fight the Gibeonites, being thus 
overthrown, Joshua returned again to the moun- 
tainous parts of Canaan; and when he had made 
a great slaughter of the people there, and took 
their prey, he came tothe camp at Gilgal. And 
now there went a great fame abroad among the 
neighbouring people, of the courage of the He- 
brews, and those that heard what a number of 
people were destroyed, were greatly affrighted 
at it; so the kings that lived about mount Liba- 
nus, who were Canaanites, and those Canaanites 
that dwelt in the plain country, with auxiliaries 
out of the land of the Philistines, pitehed their 
camp at Beroth, a city of the Upper Galilee, not 
far from Kadesh, which is itself also a place in 
Galilee. Now the number of the whole army 
was three hundred thousand armed footmen, and 
ten thousand horsemen, and twenty thousand 
chariots, so that the multitude of the enemies 
affrighted both Joshua himself and the Israel- 


confirmed by Isaiah, xxviii. 21; by Habakkuk, iii. 11, and 
by the son of Sirach, Ecelus. xlvi. 4; in the Wisdom 
of Solomon, it is also said of the luminaries, with rela- 
tion, no doubt, to this and the like miraculous standing 
still and going back, in the days of Joshua and Hezekiah, 
“They have not wandered from the day that he created 
them; they have not forsaken their way from ancient ge- 
nerations, unless it were when God enjoined them [so to 
do) by the command of his servants.” See Authent. Rec. 
part. i. p. 154. 

j Of the books laid up in the temple, see the note on 
Antiq. B. iii. ch. i, sect. 7. 
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ites; and they, instead of being full of hopes of 
rood success, Were superstitiously timorous, with 
“/ the great terror with which they were stricken. 
. Whereupon God upbraided them with the fear 
“they were in; and asked them, Whether they 
esireda greater help than he could afford them ? 
and promised them that they should overcome 
their enemies; and withal charged them to make 
their enemies’ horses useless, and to burn their 
chariots. So Joshua became full of courage 
upon these promises of God, and went out sud- 
.denly against the enemies, and after five days’ 
march he came upon them, and joined battle 
with them, and there was a terrible fight, and 
such a number were slain as could not be believ- 
ed by those that heardit. He also went on in 
the pursuit a great way, and destroyed the en- 
tire army of the enemies, few only excepted, 
and all the kings fell in the battle; insomuch 
that when they wanted men to be killed, Joshua 
slew their horses, and burnt their chariots, and 
passed all over their country without opposition, 
no one daring to meet him in battle; but he still 
went on, taking their cities by siege, and again 
‘killing whatever he took. 

. 19. The fifth year was now past, and there was 
not one of the Canaanites remained any longer, 
excepting some that had retired to places of great 
strength. So Joshua removed his-camp to the 
mountainous country, and placed the tabernacle 
in the city of Shiloh, for that seemed a fit place for 
it, because of the beauty of its situation, until 
such time as their affairs would permit them to 
build a temple; and from thence he went to She- 
chem, together with all the people, and raised an 

_altar where Moses had beforehand directed; then 
did he divide the army, and placed one half on 
mount Gerizzim, and the other half on mount 
Ebal,* on which mountain the altar was; he also 
placed there the tribe of Levi, and the priests. 
And when they had sacrificed and denounced the 
[blessings and the] curses, and had left them en- 
graven upon the altar, they returned to Shiloh. 

20. And now Joshua was old, and saw that the 
cities of the Canaanites were not easily to be ta- 
ken, not only because they were situate in such 
strong places, but because of the strength of the 
walls themselves, which being built round about 
the natural strength of the places on which the 
cities stood, seemed capable of repelling their 
enemies from besieging them, and of making 
those enemies despair of taking them; for when 
the Canaanites had learned, that the Israelites 
came out of Egypt in order to destroy them, 
they were busy all that time in making their 
cities strong; so he gathered the people together 
to acongregation at Shiloh; and when they, with 
great zeal and haste, were come thither, he ob- 
served tothem, what prosperous success they had 
already had, and what glorious things had been 
douse, and those such as’ were worthy of that God 
who enabled them to do those things, and worthy 
of the virtue of those laws which they followed. 

He took notice also, that thirty-one of those kings 
that ventured τὸ give them battle were overcome, 
and every army, how great soever it were, that 
confided in their own power, and fought with 
them, was utterly destroyed, so that not so much 
as any of their posterity remained. And as for 
the cities, since some of them were taken, but 
the others must be taken in length of time, by 
long sieges, both on account of the strength of 
their walls, and of the confidence the inhabitants 
had in them thereby, he thought it reasonable 
that those tribes that came along with them from 
beyond Jordan, and had partaken of the dangers 
they had undergone, being their own kindred, 
should now be dismissed and sent home, and 
should have thanks for the pains they had taken 


* Of the situation of this altar, see Essay on the Old 
Testament, p. 170, 171. 
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together with them. As also, he thought it rea- 
sonable that they should send one man out of 
every tribe, and he such as had the testimony of 
extraordinary virtue, who should measure the 
land faithfully, and without any fallacy or deceit 
should inform them of its real magnitude. 

21. Now Joshua, when he had thus spoken to 
them, found that the multitude approved of his 
proposal. So he sent men to measure their 
countty, and sent with them some geometricians, 
who could not easily fail of knowing the truth, 
on account of their skill in that art. He also 
gave them a charge to estimate the measure of 
that part of the land that was most fruitful, and 
what was not so good; for such is the nature of 
the land of Canaan, that one may see large 
plains, and such as are exceeding fit to produce 
fruit, which yet, if they were compared to other 
parts of the country, might be reckoned exceed- 
ingly fruitful, yet if they be compared with the 
fields about Jericho, and to those that belong fo 
Jerusalem, will appear to be of no account at all. 
And although it so falls out, that these people 
have but a very little of this sort of land, and 
that itis for the main, mountainous also, yet does 
it now come behind other parts, on account of its 
exceeding goodness and beauty: for which rea- 
son Joshua thought the land for the tribes should 
be divided by estimation of its goodness, rather 
than the largeness of its measure, it often happen- 
ing that one acre of some sorts of land was equi- 
valent to a thousand other acres. Now the men 
that were sent, which were in number ten, tra- 
velled all about, and made an estimation of the 
land, and in the seventh month came to him to 
the city of Shiloh, where they had set up the ta- 
bernacle. 

22. So Joshua took both Eleazar, and the se- 
nate, and with them the heads of the tribes, and 
distributed the land to the nine tribes, and to the 
half tribe of Manasseh, appointing the dimen- 
sions to be according to the largeness of each 
tribe. So when he had east lots, Judah had as- 
signed him by lot the upper part of Judea, reach- 
ing as far as Jerusalem, and its breadth extend- 
ing to the lake of Sodom. Now in the lot of this 
tribe there were the cities of Ascalon and Gaza. 
The lot of Simeon, which was the second, inclu- 
ded that part of _Idumea which bordered upon 
Egypt and Arabia. As to the Benjamites, their 
lot fell so, that its length reached from the river 
Jordan to the sea, but in breadth it was bounded” 
by Jerusalem and Bethel; and this lot was the 
narrowest of all, by reason of the goodness ef 
the land, for it included Jericho, and the city of 
Jerusalem., The tribe of Ephraim had by lot 
the land that extended in length from the river 
Jordan to Gezer, but in breadth as far as from 
Bethel till it ended at the great plain. The half 
tribe of Manasseh had the land from Jordan to 
the city Dora, but its breadth was at. Bethshan, 
which is now called Seythopolis. And after these 
was Issachar, which had its limits in length, 
mount Carmel and the river, but its limit in 
breadth was mount Tabor. The tribe of Zebu- 
lon’s lot included the land which lay as far as the 
lnke of Gennesareth, and that which belonged to 
Carmel and the sea. The tribe of Aser had that 
part which was called The Valley, for such it 
was, and all that part which lay over against Si 
don. The city Arce belonged to their share, 
which is also named Actipus. The Naphtalites 
received the eastern parts, as fur as the city of ~ 
Damascus and the Upper Galilee, unto mount Li- 

us, and the fountains of Jordan which rise out 
of that mountain; that is, out of that part. of it 
whose limits belong to the neighbouring city 
Arce, The Danites’ lot included all that part of 
the valley which respects the sunsetting, and 
was bounded by Azotus and Dora; as also they 
had all Jamnia and Gath, from Ekron to that 
mountain where the tribe of Judah begins. 
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23. After this manner did Joshua divide the six 
nations that bear the names of the sons of Ca- 
naan, with their land, to be possessed by the nine 
tribes and a half; for Moses had prevented him, 
and had already distributed the land of the Amor- 
ites, which itself was so called also from one of 
the sons of Canaan, to the two tribes and a half, 
as we have showed already: but the parts about 
Sidon, as also those that belonged to the Arkites 
and the Amathites, and the Aradians, were not 
yet regularly disposed of. 

24. But now was Joshua hindered by his age 
from executing what he intended to do, (as did 
those that succeeded him in the government, 
take little care of what was for the advantage of 
the public,) so he gave it in charge to every tribe, 
to leave no remainder of the race of the Canaan- 
ites in the land that had been divided to them by 
lot; that Moses had assured them beforehand, 
that they might rest fully satisfied about it. that H 
their own security and their observation of their 
own laws depended wholly uponit. Moreover, | 
he enjoined them to give thirty-eight cities to the 
Levites, for they had already received ten inthe 
country of the Amorites, and three of these he 
assigned to those that fled from the maunslayers, 
who were to inhabit there; for he was very so- 
licitous that nothing should be neglected which 
Moses had ordained. These cities were, of the 
tribe of Judah, Hebron; and of that of Ephraim, 
Shechem; and of Naphtali, Kadesh, which is a 
place of the Upper Galilee. He also distributed 
among them the rest of the prey not yet distri- 
buted, which was very great, whereby they had 
an affluence of great SS both all in general, 
and every one in particular; and this of gold and} 
of vestments, and of other furniture, besides αἱ 
ene of cattle, whose number could not be 
told. 

25. After this was over, he gathered the army 
together to a congregation; and spake thus to 
those tribes that had their settlement in the land 
of the Amorites beyond Jordan; for 50,000 of 
them had armed themselves, and had Naty to the 
war along with them: “Since that God, who is 
the Father and Lord of the Hebrew nation, has 


now given us this land for a possession, and pro- 
mised to preserve us in the enjoyment of it as 
our own for ever; and since you have with alacri- 
ty offered yourselves to assist us when we waut- 
ed that assistance, on all occasiogs according to 
his command ; it is but just, now all our difficul- 
ties are over, that you should be permitted to en- 
joy rest, and that we should trespass on your ala- 
erity to help us no longer, that so if we should 
again stand in need of it, we may readily have it 
on any future emergency, and not tire you out so 
much now as may make you slower in assisting 
as another time. We therefore return you our 
thanks, for the dangers you have undergone with 
us; and we do it not at this time only, but we 


to remember our friends, and to preserve in mind 
what advantages we have had from them, and 
how you have put off the enjoyment of your own 
happiness for our sakes, and have laboured for 
what we have now, by the good-will of God, ob- 
tained, and resolved not to enjoy your own pros- 
erity till you had afforded us that assistance. 
πη γεν, you have, by joining your labour with 
ours, gotten great plenty of riches, and will car- 
ry home with you much prey, with gold and sil- 
ver, and, what is more than all these, our good- 
will towards you, and a mind willingly disposed 


to make a requital of your kindness to us, in what 
case soever you shall desire it, for you have not 
omitted any thing which Moses beforehand re- 
quired οὗ you, nor have you despised him be- 
cause he was dead and gone from you, so that 
there is nothing to diminish that gratitude which 
we owe to you. We therefore dismiss you joy- 
fully to your own inheritances; and we entreat 
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you to suppose, that there is no limit to be set to 
the intimate relation that is between us; a t 

ou will not imagine, that because this rive τὰ 
interposed between us, that you are of ἃ differ- 
ent race from us, and not Hebrews, for we are 
the posterity of Abraham, both we that inhab: 
here, and you that inhabit there; and it is the 
same God that brought our forefathers and yours 
into the world, whose worship and form of go- 
vernment we are to take care of, which he had 
ordained, and are most carefully to observe; be- 
eause while you continue in those laws, God will 
also show himself merciful and assisting to You; 
but if you imitate the other nations, ant forsake 
those laws, he will reject your nation.” When 
Joshua had spoken thus, and saluted them all, 
both those in authority one by one, and the whole 
multitude in common, he himself stayed where 
he was, but the people conducted those tribes on 
their journey, and that not without tears in their 
eyes: and indeed they hardly knew how to part 
one from the other. ; 

26. Now when the tribe of Reubel, and that of 
Gad, and as many of the Manassites as followed 
them, were passed over the river, they built an 
altar on the banks of Jordan, asa monument to 
posterity, and a sign of their relation to those 
that should inhabit on the other side: but when 
those on the other side heard that those who had 
been dismissed had built an altar, but did not 
hear with what intention they built it, but sup- 
posed it to be by way of innovation, and for the 
introduction of strange gods, they did not incline 
to disbelieve it, but thinking this defamatory re- 
port, as if it were built for divine worship, was 
ereditable, they appeared in arms, as though 
ner would avenge themselves on those that 
built the altar, and they were about to pass over 
the river, and to punish them for their subyersion 
of the laws of their country, for they did not think 
it fit to regard them on account of their kindred, 
or the dignity of those that had given the occa-, 
sion, but to regard the will of God, and the man- 
ner wherein he desired to be worshipped: so 
these men put themselves in array for war: but 
Joshua, and Eleazar the high priest, and the se- 
nate, restrained them; and persuaded them first 
to make trial by words of their intention, and af- 
terward, if they found that their intent.on was 
evil, then only to proceed to make war upon 
them. Accordingly they sent as ambassadors to 
them Phineas, the son of Eleazar, and ten more 

ersons that were in esteem among the He- 

rews, to learn of them what was in their mind, 
when, upon passing over the river, they had 
built an altar upon its banks. But as soon as 
these ambassadors were passed over, and were 
come to them, and a congregation was assem- 
bled, Phineas stood up and said, “ That the of 
fence they had been guilty of was of too heinous a 
nature to be Ganlehed by words alone, or by them 
only to be amended for the future 3 yet that they 
did not so look at the heinousness of their trans- 
gression as to have recourse to arms, and to a bat 
tle for their punishment immediately, but that, 
on account of their kindred, aud the probability 
there was that they might be reclaimed, they 
took this method of sending an ambassage to 
them, that when we have learned the true rea- 
sons by which you have been moved to build this 
altar, we may neither seem to have been too 
harsh in assaulting you by our weapons of war, 
if it prove that you made the altar for justifiable 
reasons, and may then justly punish you if the 
accusation prove true: for we can hardly sup- 
pose that you who have heen acquainted with the 
will of God, and have been hearers of those laws 
which he himself hath given us, now you are se- 
parated from us, and gone to that patrimony of 
yours, which you, through the grace of God, and 
that providence he exercises over you, have ob- 
tained by lot, can forget him, and ean leave that 
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ark, and that altar which is peculiar to us, and 
can introduce strange gods, and imitate the 
wicked practices of the Canaanites. Now this 
will appear to have been a small crime, if you re- 
pent now, and proceed no farther in your mad- 
ness, but pay a due reverence to, and keep in 
mind, the lens of your country ; but if you persist 
in your sins, we will not grudge our pains to pre- 
serve out laws, but we will pass over Jordan and 
defend them, and defend God also, and shall es- 
teem of you as of men noway differing from the 
Canaanites, but shall destroy you in the like 
manner as we destroyed them; for do not you 
imagine, that because you are got over the river, 
that you are got out of the reach of God’s power; 

ou are every where in places that belong to 
bina! and impossible it is to overrun his power, 
and the punishment he will bring on men thereby; 
but if you think that your settlement here willbe 
any obstruction to your conversion to what, is 
good, nothing need hinder us from dividing the 
Iand anew, and leaving this old land to be for the 
feeding of sheep; but you will do well to return 
to your duty, and to keave off these new crimes: 
and we beseech you, by your children and 
wives, not to force us to punish you. Take, 
therefore, such measures in this assembly, as 
supposing that your own safety, and the safety 
of those that are dearest to you, is therein con- 
cerned, and believe that it is better for you to be 
conquered by words, than to continue in your 
purpose, and to experience deeds and war 
therefore.” 

‘27. When Phineas had discoursed thus, the 
governors of the assembly and the whole multi- 
tude began to make an apology for themselves, 
concerning what they were accused of, and they 
said, “That they neither would depart from the 
relation they bare to them, nor had they built the 
altar by way of innovation; and they owned one 
and the same common God with all the He- 
brews, and that brazen altar which was before 
the tabernacle, on which they would offer their 
sacrifices: that as to the altar they had raised, 
on account of which they were thus suspected, it 
was not built for worship, but that it might be a 
sign and a monument of our relation to you for 
ever, ang a necessary caution to us to act wisely, 
and to continue in the laws of our country, but 
not a handle for transgressing them, as you sus- 
pect; and let God be our authentic witness, that 
this was the occasion of our building this altar: 
whence we beg you will have a better opinion of 
us, and do not impute sucha thing to us as would 
render any of the posterity of Abraham well 
worthy of perdition, in case they attempt to 
bring in new rites, and such as are different from 
our usual practices.” 

28. When they had made this answer, and 
Phineas had commended them for it, he came to 
Joshua, and explained before the people what 
answer they had received: now Joshua was glad 
that he was under no necessity of setting them in 
array, or of leading them to shed blood, and 
make war against men of their own kindred; 
and accordingly, he offered sacrifices of thanls- 
giving to God for the same: so Joshua after that 


* Since not only Procopius and Suidas, but an earlier 
author, Moses Chorenensis, p. 22, 53, and perhaps from his 
original author, Mariba Catina, one as old as Alexander 
the Great, sets down tlie famous inscription at Tangier 
concerning the old Canaanites driven ont of Palestine by 
Joshua, take it here in that author’s own words: ‘ We 
are those exiles that were governors of the Canaanites, 
but have been driven away by Joshua the robber, and are 
come to inhabit here : See the note there. Nor is it un- 
worthy of our notice, what Moses Chorenensis adds, p.53, 
and this upon a diligent examination, viz. that “one of 
those eminent men ariong the Canaanites came at the 
same time into Armenia, and founded the Genthunian fa- 
mily or tribe, and that this was confirmed by the manners 
of the same family or tribe, as being like those of the Ca- 
naanites,” 
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dissolved this great assembly of the people, and 
sent them to their own inheritances, while he 
himself lived in Shechem. But in the twentieth 
year after this, when he was very old, he sent for 
those of the greatest dignity in the several cities, 
with those in authority, and the senate, and as 
many of the common people as could be present: 
and when they were come, he put them in mind 
of all the benefits God had bestowed on them, 
which could not but be a great many, since from 
a low estate they were advanced to so great a 
degree of glory and plenty, and exhorted them to 
take notice of the intentions of God, which had 
been so gracious towards them; and told them, 
that the Deity would continue their friend by 
nothing else but their piety; and that it was 
proper for him, now he was about to depart out 
of this life, to leave such an admonition to them, 
and he desired that they would keep in memory 
this his exhortation to them. 

29. So Joshua, when he had thus discoursed to 
them, died, having lived a hundred and ten 
years; forty of which he lived with Moses, in or- 
der to learn what might be for his advantage af- 
terward. He also became their commander after 
his death for twenty-five years. He was a man 
that wanted not wisdom, nor eloquence to declare 
his intentions to the people, but very eminent on 
both accounts. He was of great courage and 
magnanimity, in actionand in dangers; and very 
sagacious in procuring the peace of the people, 
and of great virtue at all proper seasons. He 
was buried in the city of Timnah, of the tribe of 
Ephraim. About the same time died Eleazar the 
high priest,* leaving the high priesthood to his 
son Phineas. His monument also and sepulchre 
are in the city of Gabbatha. 


CHAP. 11. 


How after the Death of Joshua their commander, 
the Israelites transgressed the Laws of their 
Country, and experienced great Afflictions ; and 
when there was a Sedition, the Tribe of Benja-~ 
8 was destroyed, excepting only six hundred 

Zen. 


§ 1. Arrrr the death of Joshpa and Eleazar, 
Phineas prophesied,t that according to God’s 
will, they should commit the government to the 
tribe of Judah, and that this tribe should destroy 
the race of the Canaanites : for then the people 
|Wwere concerned to learn what was the will of 
God. They also took to their assistance the 
tribe of Simeon, but upon this condition, that 
when those that had been tributary to the tribe 
of Judah should be slain, they should do the like 
for the tribe of Simeon. 

2. But the affairs of the Canaanites were at 
this time in a flourishing condition, and they ex- 
pected the Israelites with a great army at the 
city Bezek, having put the government into the 
hands of Adonibezek, which name denotes the 
‘lord of Bezek,’ for Adoni, in the Hebrew tongue, 
is called lord. Now they hoped to have been too 
hard for the Israelites, because Joshua was 
dead: but when the Israelites had joined battle 
with them, I mean the two tribes before men- 


t By prophesying, when spoken of a high priest, Jose- 
phus, both here and frequently elsewhere, means no more 
than consulting God by Urim, which the reader is still to 
bear in mind upon all oceasions. And if St. John, who was 
contemporary with Josephus, and of the same country, 
made use of this style, when he says, that “ Caiaphas, be- 
ing high priest that year, prophesied that Jesus should die 
for that nation, and\not for that nation only, but that also 
he should gather together in one the children of God that 
were scattered abroad,” xi. 51, 52, he may possibly mean, 
that this was revealed to the high priest by an extraordi- 
nary voice from between the cherubims, when he had his 
breastplate, or Urim and'Thummim on, before or’ in the 
most holy place of the temple, which was no other than the 
oracle of Urim and Thummim. Of which above in the 
note on Auntiq. B. iii. ch. viii, sect. 9. \ 
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tioned, they fought gloriously, and slew above 
ten thousand of them, and put the rest to flight; 
and in the pursuit they took Adonibezek, who, 
when his fingers and toes were cut off by them, 
said, “ Nay, indeed, I was not always to lie con- 
cealed from God, as I find by what now endure, 
while I have not been ashamed to do the same to 
seventy-two kings.”* So they carried him alive 
as far as Jerusalem; and when he was dead they 
buried him in the earth, and wenton still intaking 
the cities: and wheu they had taken the great- 
est part of them, they besieged Jerusalem : and 
when they had taken the lower city, which was 
not under a considerable time, they slew all the 
inhabitants; but the upper city was not to be ta- 
ken without great difficulty, through the strength 
of its walls, and the nature of the place. 

3. For which reason they removed their camp 
to Hebron; and when they had taken it they 
slew all the inhabitants. “There were till then 
left the race of giants, who had bodies so large, 
and countenances so entirely different from other 
men, that they were surprising to the sight, and 
terrible to the hearing. The bones of these men 
are still shown to this very day, unlike to any 
credible relations of othermen. Now they gave 
this city to the Levites as an extraordina - 
ward, with the suburbs of two thousand cubits; 
but the land thereto belonging they gave as a 
free gift to Caleb, according to the injunctions 
of Moses: this Caleb was one of the spies which 
Moses sent into the land of Canaan. They also 
gave land for habitation to the posterity of Jethro 

Midianite, who was the father-in-law to Mo- 
ses, for they had left their own country and fol- 
lowed them, and accompanied them in the wil- 
derness. - 

4, Now the tribes of Judah and Simeon took 
the cities which were in the mountainous part of 
Canaan, as also Askelon and Ashdod, of those 
that lay near the sea; but Gaza and Ekron es- 
caped them, for they, lying in a flat country, and 

aving a greatnumber of chariots, sorely galled 
those that attacked them: so these tribes, when 
they were grown very rich by this war, retired 

i ir own cities, and laid aside their weapons 
of war. ‘ 

5. Bat the Benjaminites, to whom belonged 

Jerusalem, permitted its inhabitants to pay tri- 
bute; so they all left off, the one to kill, and the 
other to expose themselves to danger, and had 
time to cultivate the ground: the rest of the 
tribes imitated that of Benjamin, and did the 
same; and contenting themselves with the tri- 
bates that were paid them, permitted the Canaan- 
ites to live in peace. ‘ 

_ 6. However, the tribe of Ephraim, when they 
besieged Bethel, made no advance, nor perform- 
ed any thing worthy of the time they spent, and 
of the pains they took about that siege, yet did 
they persist im it, still sitting down before the 
city, though they endured great trouble thereby : 


* This great number of seventy-two reguli, or small 
tings, over whom Adonibezek had peg mee yay for 
which he was punished according to the lex talionis, as 
well as the thirty-one kings of Canaan, subdued by Joshua, 
and named in one chapter, Josh. xii. and thirty-two kings, 
or royul auxiliaries to Benbadad, king of Syria, 1 Kings 
xx. 1; Antiq. B. viii. eh. xiv, sect. 1; mtimate to us what 
was the ancient form of government among several na- 
‘tions before the monarclries began, viz. that every city or 
large town with its neighbouring villages, was a distinct 
government by itself; which is the more remarkable, be- 
cause this was certainly the form of ecclesiastical govern- 
mont that was settled by the apostles, and preserved 
throughout the Christian church in the firet ages of Chiris- 
tianity.. Mr. Addison is of opinion, that “ it would certaiuly 
he for the good of mankind to have all the mighty empires 
apd monarchies of the world cantoned out into petty states 
and principalities, which, like so many large families, 
might lie under the observation of their proper governors, 
so that the care of the prince might extend itself to every 
individual person under his protection; though he de- 
epairs of such a scheme being brought about, and thinks 
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but after some time, they caught one of the citi- 
zens that came to them to get necessaries, and 
they gave him some assurances that if he would 
deliver up the city to them, they would preserve 
him and his kindred: so he sware, that upon 
these terms he would put the cit r 
hands. ina ας he that thus betrayed the 
city was preserved, with his family; and the 
Israelites slew all the inhabitants, and retained 
the city for themselves. 

7. After this, the Israclites grew effeminate as 
to fighting any more against their enemies, 
but applied themselves to the cultivation of the 
land, which producing them, great plenty and 
riches, they neglected the regular disposition of 
their settlement, and indulged themselves in 
luxury and pleasures, nor were they any longer 
careful to hear the laws that belonged to their 
political government : whereupon God was pro- 
voked to anger, and put them in mind first, how, 
contrary to his directions, they had spared the 
Canaanites, and after that, how these Canaan- 
ites, as opportunity served, used them very bar- 
barously. But the Israelites, though they were 
in heavmess at these admonitions from God, yet 
Were they still very unwilling to go to war, and 
since they got large tributes from the Canaan- 
ites, and were indisposed for taking pains by 
their luxury, they suffered their aristocracy to 
be corrupted also, and did not ordain themselves 
a senate, nor any other such magistrates as their 
laws had formerly required, but they. were very 
much given to cultivating their fields, in order 
to get wealth; which great indoleuce of theirs 
brought a terrible sedition upon them, and they 
proceeded so far as to fight one against another, 
from the following occasion : 

8. There was a Levite,* a man of a vulgar 
family, that belonged to the tribe of Ephraim, 
and dwelt therein; this man married a wife from 
Bethlehem, which is a place belonging to the 
tribe of Judah. Now he was very fond of his 
wife, and overcome with her beauty; but he was 
unhappy in this, that he did not meet with the 
like return of affection from her, for she was 
averse to him, which did more inflame his pas- 
sion for her, so that they quarrelled one with 
another perpetually ; and at Jast the woman was 
50 disgusted at these quarrels, that she left her 
husband, and went to her parents in the fourth 
month. The busband being Wey uneasy at this 
her departure, and that out of his fondness for 
her, came to his father and mother-in-law, and 
made up their quarrels, and was reconciled to 
her, and lived with them there four days, as being 
kindly treated by her parents. On the fifth day 


evening: for his wife’s parents were loath to 
part with their daughter, and dplayen the time 
till the day was gone. Now they had one ser 
vant that followed them, and an ass on which the 
woman rode; and when they were near Jerusa- 


ithat, if it were, it would quickly be destroyed.” Remarks 
on Italy, 4to. p. 151. Nor is it unfit to be observed here, 
| that the Armenian records, though they give us the histo- 
ry of thirty-nine of their most ancient heroes or governors 
after the flood, before the days of Sardanapalus, had no 
proper king till the fortieth Parverts. 
nensis, p.55. And that Almighty God does not approve of 
such absolute or tyrannical monarcliies, aay One may learn 
that reads Deut. xvai- 14—20, and 1 Sam. viii. J—22; al- 
though, if such kings are set. up as own him for their su- 
preme king, and aiia to govern according to his laws, be 
hath admitted of them, and protected them abd their sub- 
jects in all generations. : 

* Josephus’s early Cate of this history, before the begin- 
ning of the judges, or whon there was uo king in Israel, 
Judges xix. 1, is strongly confirnied by the large pumbor 
of Benjamites both in the days of Asa and Jehoshaphat, % 
Chron. xiv. 8, and xvi. 17, who yet were here reduced to 
600 men; nor ean those numbers be at all supposed genu- 
ine, if they were reduced so date as the end of the Judgee, 
where our other copies pluce this reduction. 
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lence of their inclinations, they took the woman 
their lust upon her the whole night, tl 


where she had been entertained, under great af- 
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lem, having gone already thirty furlongs, the} 
servant advised them to take up their lodgings 
some where, lest. some misfortune»should befall 
them if they travelled in the night, especially: 
since they were not far off enemies, that season 
often giving reason for suspicion of dangers from 
even such as are friends; but the husband was 
not, pleased ‘with this advice, nor was he willing 
to take up his lodgings among strangers, for the 
city belonged to the Canaanites, but desired 
rather to go twenty furlongs farther, and so to 
take re ae ὰ some, Israelite city. , Ac- 
cordingly, he obtained his purpose, and came to 
Gibeah, a city of the tribe of Benjamm, when it 
was just dark; and while no one that lived in 
the market-place invited him to lodge with him, 
there came an old. man out of the field, one that 
was indeed of the tribe of Ephraim, but resided 
in Gibeah, and met him, and asked him, who he 


late 1 and why he was looking out for provisions 
for supper when it was dark? To which he re- 
plied, that he was a Levite, and was bringing his 
wife from her parents, and was going home, but} 
he told him his habitation was in the -tribe of 
Ephraim: so the old man, as well becanse of 
their kindred, as because. they lived in the same 
tribe, and also because they had thus aecidental-} 
ly met together, took him in to lodge with him. 
Now certain young meh, of the inhabitants of 
Gibeah, having seen the woman in the market- 
place, and admiring her beauty, when they un- 
derstood that she lodged with the old man, came! 
to the doors, as.contemning the weakness-and 
fewness of the old man’s family; and when the 
old man désired them to go. away, and not to! 
offer any violence or abuse there, they desired! 
him to yield them up the strange woman, gnd| 
then he should have no harm done to him: “and 
when the old man alleged, that the Levite was 
of his kindred, and that they would be guilty of | 
horrid wickedness if they suffered themselves to 
be overcome by their pleasures, and so offend 
against their laws, they despised his righteous 
admonition, and laughed him to scorn. They 
also threatened to kill him if he became an. ob- 
stacle to their inclinations ; wherenpon, when he 
found himself in great distress, and yet was not 
willing to overloo¥ his guests, and see them 
abused, he produced his own daughter to them;| 


the law to satisfy their lust upon her, than to 
abuse his guests; supposing that he himself! 
should. by this means prevent any injury to be 
done to those guests. When they noway abated} 


he entreated them not to perpetrate any such act 
of injustice; but they proceeded to take her 
away by force, and indulging still more the vio- 


away to their house, and when they had satisfied 
rey let her 


Ὁ about daybreak. the place 


So she came to 
fliction at what had happened, and was very sor- 
rowful upon occasion of what she had suffered, 
and durst not look her husband in the face for 
shame, for she concluded that he would never 
forgive her for what she had done, so she fell! 
down and zave up the ghost, out her husband 
supposed that his wife was only fast asleep, and 
thinking nothing of a more melancholy nature 
had happened, endeavoured to raise her up, re- 
solving to speak comfortably to her, since she 
did not voluntarily expose herself to these men’s 
lust, but was forced away to their house;, but as 
soon as he perceived she was dead, he acted as 
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* Josephus seems here to have made a small mistake, 
when he took the Hebrew word Beth-El, which denotes 
the house of God, or theAtabernacle, Judy. xx. 18, for the 
proper name of a place Bethel, it noway appearing that 
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would admit, aid Iaid his dead wife upon the 
beast, and earried her home; and cutting her 
limb by limb into twelve pieces, he sent them ta, 
every tribe, and. gave itm charge to those that 
carried them, to inform the tribes of those that 
were the causes of his wife’s death, and of the 
violence they. had offered to her. Υ 

9. Upon this the people were greatly disturbed 
at what they saw, and at what they heard, as 
never having had the experience of, such a 
thing befere;.so they gathered themselves te 
Shiloh, out of a prodigious and a just anger, and 
assembling in ἃ great congregation before the 
tabernacle, they immediately resolved to take 
arms, and to treat the inhabitants of Gibeah as 
enemies; but the senate restrained them from 
doing so, and persuaded them that they ought 
not so hastily to make war upon people of the 
same nation with them, before they discoursed 
with them by words concerning the accusation laid 
aguinst them, it being part of their law that they 
should not bring an army against. foreigners 
themselves when they appear to, have been in- 
jurious, without sending an embassage first, and 
trying thereby whether they will repent or ποῖ" 
and accordingly they exhorted them'to do what 
they ought to do in obedience to their laws, that 
is, to send to the inhabitants of Gibeah, to know 
whether they would deliver up the offenders to 
them, and if they deliver them up, to rest satis- 
fied with the puntshment of those offenders; but 
if they despised the message that was sent them, 
to punish them, by taking up arms against them 
Accordingly, they sent to the inhabitants of Gi- 
beah, and acéused the young men of the crimes 
committed in the affair of the Levite’s wife, and 
required of them those that had done what was 
contrary to the law, that they might be punished, 
as having justly deserved to die for what they 
had done; butthe inhabitants of Gibeah would 
not deliver up the young men, and thought it 
foo reproachful to them, out of fear of war, ‘to 
submit to other men’s demands upon them, 
vaunting themselves to be noway inferior to any 
in war, neither in their number, nor in courage. 
The rest of their tribe were also making g#eat 
preparations for war, for they were so ins: 
lently 
force. 

10. When it was related to the Israelites what 
the inhabitants of Gibeah had ‘resolved upon, 
they took their eath that no one of them would 
give his daughter in marriage to a Benjamite, 
but make war with greater fury against them 
than we have learned our forefathers made war 
against the Canaanites, and sent. out presently 
an army of four hundred thousand agaist them, 
while the Benjamites’ army was. twenty-five 
thousand and six hundred; five hundred of whom 
were excellent at slimging stones with thei left 
hands, insomuch that when the battle was joined 
at Gibeah, the Benjamites beat the Israelites, 
and of them there fell two thousand men; and 
probably more had been destroyed had not the 
night come on and prevented it, and broken otf 
the fight; so the Benjamites returned to the city 
with joy, and the Israelites returned to their 
camp in a great fright at what had happened. 
On the next day, when they fought again; the 
Benjamites beat them, and eighteen thousand 
of the Israelites were slain, and the rest deserted 
their camp out of fear of a greater slaughter 
So they came to Bethel,* a city that was neat 
their camp, and fasted on the next day};-and_be- 
sought God by Phineas, the high priest, that his 
wrath against them might-cease, and that he 
would be satisfied with these two defeats, and 


the tabernacle was ever at Bethel; only so far it is true, 
that Shiloh, the place of the tabernacle in the days of the 
Judges, was not fur from Bethel. 


mad, as also to resolve to repel force by 
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However, they afterward were sorry for the 
‘ amity they had brought upon the Benjamites, 
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give them μος ering Ail conde ever their ene- 
inies. Ac πρὶν, Ged promised them so to do 
by the prophesying of Phineas, 
_ dl. en therefore they had divided the ar- 
my into two parts, they laid the one-half of thom 
in ambush about the city of Gibeah by night, 
while the other half attacked the Benjamiies, 
and. retiring upon the assault, the Benjamites 
pursued them, while the Hebrews retired by 
slow degrees, as very desirous to draw them en- 
ΩΣ the city, und the others followed them 
ast retired, till both the old men and young 
men that were left iu the city, as too weak to 
t, came running out together With theta, as 
willing to bring their enemies under. However, 
when they were a great way from the city, the 
Hebrews ran away uo longer, but turned back to 
fight them, and lifted up the signal they had 
agreed on to those thatlay in ambush, who rose 


up, and with a great noise fell upon the enemy. i 


Now, 25 soon as ever they perceived themselves 
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and that perjury was then a sad and dangerous 
thing, not when it is done out of necessity, but 
when it is done with a wicked intention. But 
when the senate were affrighted at the very. 
name of perjury, a certain person told them, that 
he could show them a way whereby they might 
peeonte the Benjamites wives enough, and yet 
ceep their oath. They asked bim what his pro- 
posal was? He said, “that three times in a year 
when we meet in Shiloh, our wives and our 
daughters accompany us; let then the Benja- 
mites be allowed to steal away, and. marry 
such women as they can cateh, while we will 
neither incite them nor forbid them; and when 
their parents take it ill, and desire us to inflict 
punishment upon them, we will tell them, that 
they were themselves the cause of what had 
happened, by ueglecting to,guard their daugh- 
ters, and that they ought not io he over angry at 
the Benjamites, since that anger was. permitted 
} to rise too high already.” So the Israelites were 


to be deecived, they knew not what to do, and}! persuaded to follow this advice, and decreed, 
when they were driven into a certain hollow|| that the Benjamites should be allowed thus to , 
ace which was in a yalley, they were shot at|| steal themselves wives. So when the festival was 
those that encompassed them, till they were || coming ou, these two hundred Benjamites lay 
destroyed, excepting six hundred, which form- || in ambush before the city, by two and three. to- 
δὰ themselves into a close body of men, aml for-|| gether, and waited for the coming of the virgins, 
ced their passage through the midst of their ene-|| in the vineyards and other δἰ vl) where they 
mies, and fled to theneighboaring mountains, and || could lie concéaled. Accordingly, the virgins 
Seizing u them, remained there ; but the rest||/ came along playing, and suspected nothing of 
of them, being about twenty-five thousand, were || what was coming upon them, and walked after 
Blain. Then did the Israelites burn Gibeah, and || an unguarded manner, so those that lay scattered 
slew the women, and the males that were under ἢ in the read rose up and caught hold of them: 
age, and did the same also to the other cities of | by this means these Benjamites got them wives, 
the Benjamites. And indeed they were enraged || and fell to agriculture, and took good care to re- 
to that degree, that they sent twelve thousand || cover their former happy state. And thus was 
men out of the army, and gave them orders to || this tribe of the ee nea after they had been 
destroy Jabesh Gilead, because it did not join|)in denger of entirely perishing, saved in the 
with them in fighting against the Venjamites. || manner forementioned, by the wisdom of the Is- 
Accordingly, those that were sent slew the men τ sce: and accordingly it presently flourished, 
of war, with their children and wives, excepting || aud soon increased to be a multitude, and came 
four hundred virgins, To such a degree had|)to enjoy all other degrees of happiness. Aud 
they proceeded in their anger, because they || such wis the conclusion of this war,” 
not only had the suffering of the Leyite’s ‘ 
wife to avenge, but the slaughter of their own CHAP. Ill. - Sey j 
| How the Israelites, after this Misfortune, grew 


‘soldiers. 
wicked, and served the Assyrians, and how Goa 
delivered them by Othuiel, who ruled over them 


appointed a fast on that account, although|| + : 
the inppesed these men had suffered justly for} forty hake ; Ἷ 
th offaice against the laws: so they recalled,|| ὁ 1. Now it happened that the tribe of Dan suf- 
by their ambassadors, those six hundred which | fered in like manner with the tribe of Benjamin; 
had escaped. “These had seated themselves on a i and iteame to do so on the occasion following + 
certain rock called ‘Rimmon,’ which was in the | when the Israelites had already Ἰο off the ex- 
wilderness; so the ambassadors lamented not only |! ereise of their arms for war, and were intent 
the disaster that had befallen the Benjamites,| upon their husbandry, the Canaanites despised — 
but themselves also, by this destruction of their | them, and brought together an army, not because 
kindred, and Siisuaded thew to take it patiently, || they expected to suffer by them, but because 
and to come and unite with them, and not, so far || they had a mind to havea sare pane) of tr 
asin them lay, to give their suffrage to the utter | ing the Hebrews ill when they pleased, and. 
destruction of the tribe of Benjamin; and said to | thereby, for the time to eome, dwell iu their o 
them, “We give you leave to take the whole) cities the more securely; they prepared the 
τᾶ of Benjamin to yourselves, and as much || fore their chariots, and gathered their soldier 
rey as you are able fo carry away with you.” | together, their cities also combined together, and 
ξὸ these men with sorrow confessed, that what || drew over to them Askelon and Ekron, which Ἁ 
had been done was according to the ἀδόσγοθ were within the tribe of Judah, and many more 
of God, and had happened for their own wicked- |) of those that lay inthe plain. ‘They also forced 
ness, and assented to those that invited them, || the Danitesto fly into the mountainous country, 
and came down to their own tribe. The Israel-|/and left them not the least portion of the pluin 
ites also gave them the four hundred virgins of || country to set their foot on. Since then these 
Jabesh Gilead for wives; but as to the remaining || Danites were notable to fight ther, and had not 
two hundred, they deliberated about it how they | land enough to sustain them, they sent five of 
might compass wives enough for them, and that || their men into the midland country to sce for a 
they might have children by them; and whereas | land to which they might remove their habitation : 
they had, before the war began, taken an oath || so these men went as far as the neighbourhood 


that no one would give his daughter to wife to a 
Benjamite, some advised them to have no re- 

to what they had sworn, because the oath 
had not been taken advisedly and judiciously, 
but in a passion, and thonght that they should 
ao nothing against God, if they were able to save 
a whole tribe which was in danger of perishing, 
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of mount Libanus, and the fountains of the lesser 
Jordan; at the great plain.of Sidon, a day’s 
journey from the city ; and when they had taken 
a view of the land, and found it to be good and 
exceeding fruitful, they acquainted their tribe 
with it, whereupon they made an expedition with 
the army, and built there the city of Dan. of the 
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same name with the son of Jacob, and of the 
same name with their own tribe. 

9. The Israelites grew so indolent, and unrea- 
dy of taking pains, that misfortunes came heavier 
upon them, which also proceeded in part from 
their contempt of the divine worship; for when 
they had once fallen off from the regularity of 

_ their political government, they indulged them- 
selves further in living according to their own 
pleasure, and according to their own will, till 
they were full of the evil doings that were com- 
mon among the Canaanites. God therefore was 
angry with them, and they lost their happy state, 
which they had obtained by innumerable labours, 
by their luxury; for when Chushan, king of the 
Assyrians, had made war against them, they lost 
many of their soldiers in the battle, and when 
they were besieged, ey were taken by force; 
nay, there were some who, out of fear, volunta- 
rily submitted to him, and though the tribute laid 
upon them was more than they could bear, yet 
did they pay it, and underwent all sort of oppres- 
sion for eight years; after which time they were 
freed ftom them in the following manner: ; 

3. There was one whose name was Othniel, 
the son of Kenez, of the tribe of Judah, an active 
man, and of great courage. -He had an admoni- 

τ tion from God not to overlook the Israelites in 
such ἢ distress as they were now in, but to en- 
deavour boldly to gain them their liberty; so 
when he had procured some to assist him in this 
dangerous undertaking, (and few they were, who, 
either out of shame at their present circumstan- 
ces, or out of a desire of changing them, could be 
prevailed on to assist him,) he first of all destroy- 
ed that garrison which Chushan had set over 
them; but when it was perceived that he had not 
failed in his first attempt, more of the people. 
came to his assistance ; so they joined battle with 
the Assyrians, and drove them entirely befige 
them, and compelled them to pass over Euphra- 
tes. T[ereupon Othniel, who had given such 
proofs of his valour, received from the multitude 
authority to judge the people; and when he had 
ruled over them forty years, he died. 


y CHAP. IV. 


How our People served the Moabites eighteen 
Years, and were then delivered from Slavery 
by one Ehud, who retained the Dominion eighty 
Years. ὃ ν 


§ 1. Wurn Othniel was dead, the affairs of 
the Israelites fell again into disorder, and while 
they pe ackped to God the honour due to him, 
yer were obedient to the laws, their afflictions in- 

ased, till Eglon, king of the Moabites, did so 
despise them, on account of the disorders 

eir political government, that he made war 

yn them, and overcame them in several battles, 
i made the most courageous to submit, and 
entirely subdued their army, and ordered them 
to pay him tribute. And when he had built him 
a royal palace at Jericho,* he omitted no method 
whereby he might distress them; and indeed he 
reduced them to poverty for eighteen years: but 
when God had once taken pity of the Israelites, 
on account of their afflictions, and was moved to 
compassion by their supplications put up to him, 
he freed them from the hard-usage they had met 


* It appears by the snered history, Judg. i. 165 iii. 13, 
that glou's pavilion, or palace, was at the city of palm- 
troes, as the place where Jericho had stood is called after 
its destruction by Joshua, that is, at or near the demolish- 
ed city. Accordingly, Josephus says it was at Jericho, or 
rather in that fine country of palm-trees, upon or near to 
the same spot of ground on which Jericho had formerly 
stood, and on which it was rebuilt by Hiel, 1 Kings xvi. 34. 
Our other copies that avoid its proper name, Jericho, and 
eall it the ctly of palm-trees only, speak here more accu- 
rately than Josephus. 

1 These 80 years for the government of Ehud are neces- 


Ἂν : ' 
ANTIQUITIES OF TIE JEWS. 
|) with under the Moabites. This liberty he pro 


cured for them in the following manner: 

2, There was a young man of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, whose name was Ehud, the son of Gera, 
aman of very great courage in bold under- 
takings, and of a very strong body, fit for hard 
labour, but best skilled m using his left hand, in 
which was his whole strength; and he also dwelt 
at Jericho. Now this man became familiar with 
Eglon, and that by means of presents, with which 
he obtained his favour, and insinuated himself 
into his good opinion, whereby he was also be- 
loved of those that were about the king. Now, 
when on a time he was bringing presents to.the 
king, and had two servants with him, he put a 
dagger on his right thigh secretly, and went im 
to him: it was then summer time, and the mid- 
dle of the day, when the guards were not strict- 
ly on their watch, both because of the heat, and 
because they were gone to dinner. So the young 
man, when he had offered his presents to the 
king, who then resided in a smal! parlour that 
stocd conveniently to avoid the heat, he fell into 
discourse with him, for they were now alone, the 
king having bid his servants that attended him to 
go their ways, because he had a mind to talk with 
Ehud. He was now sitting on his throne; and 
fear seized upon Ehud lest he should miss his 
stroke, and not give him a deadly wound, so he 
raised himself up, and said he had a dream to 
impart to him by the command of God; upon 
which the king leaped out of his throne for joy 
of the dream; so Ehud smote him to the heart, 
and leaving his dagger in his body, he went out 
and shut the door after him. Now the king’s ser- 
vants were very still, as supposing that the king 
had composed himself to sleep. 

3. Hereupon Ehud informed the people of Je- 
richo privately of what he had done, and exhort- 
ed them to recover their liberty ; who heard him 
gladly, and went to their arms, and sent messen- 
gers over the country, that should sound trum- 
pets of rams’ horns, for it was our custom to call 
the people together by them. Now the attend- 
ants of Eglon were ignorant of what misfortune 
had befallen him for a great while; but towards 
the evening, fearing some uncommon accident 
had happened, they entered into his parlour, and 
when they found him dead they were in great 
disorder, and knew not what to do; and before 
the guards could be got together, the multitude 
of the Israelites came upon them, so that some 
of them were slain immediately, and some were 
put to flight, and ran away toward the country 
of Moab, in order to save themselves. Their 
number was above ten thousand. The Israelites 
seized upon the ford of Jordan, and pursued 
them, and slew them, and many of them they 
killed at the ford, nor did one of them escape out 
of their hands; and by this means it was that 
the Hebrews freed themselves from slavery un- 
der the Moabites.. Ehud also was on this account 
dignified with the government over all the mul- 
titude, and died after he had held the government 
eighty years.t He was a man worthy of com- 
mendation, even besides what he deserved for 
the forementioned act of his. After him Sham- 
gar, the son of Anath, was elected for their go 
verter but died in the first-year of his govern- 
ment, 


sary to Josephus’s usual large numbers. between the exo- 
dus and the building of the temple, of 592 or 612 years, 
bit not to the smallest number of 480 years, 1 Kings vi. 
1, which lesscr number Josephus seems sometimes to have 
followed. Auid since in the beginning of the next chapter 
it is said hy Josephus, that here was hardly a breathing 
time for the Israelites before Jabin came and enslaved 


‘them, it is highly probable that some of the copies in his 


time had here only 8 years instead of 80; as had that of 
Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autoyle, L. iii. and this most 
probably from his copy of Josephus. « ‘ 
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BOOK V.—CHAP. V. V1. 


CHAP. V. 


How the Canaanites brought the Israelites under 
Slavery for twenty years ; tered which they were 
deliv Barak and Deborah, who’ ruled 

over them forty Years. 


§ 1. Anp now it was that the Israelites, takin 
no warning by their former misfortunes to amen 
their manners, and neither worshipping God, nor 
submitting to the laws, were brought under sla- 
very by Jabin, the king of the Canaanites, and 
that before they had a short breathing time after 
the slavery under the Moabites; for this Jabin 
eame out of Hazor, a city that was situate over 
the lake Semechonitis, and had in pay three hun- 
dred thousand footmen, and ten thousand horse- 
men, with no fewer than three thousand chariots. 
Sisera was the commander of all his army, and 
was the principal person in the king’s favour. 
He so sorely beat the Israelites when they fought 
with him, that he ordered them to pay tribute. 

2. So they coutinued to undergo that hardship 
for twenty years, as not good enough of them- 
selves to grow wise by their misfortunes. God 
was willing also hereby the more to subdue their 
obstinacy and ingratitude towards himself: so 
when they were at length become penitent, and 
were so wise as to learn that their calamities 
arose from their contempt of the laws, they be- 
sought Deborah, a certain peopanees amon 
them, (which name in the Hebrew tongue signi- 
fies a Bee,) to pray to God to take pity on them, 
and not to cverlook them, now they were ruined 
by the Canaanites. So God granted them deli- 
verance, and chose them a general, Barak, one 
that was of the tribe of Naphtali (now Barak, in 
the Hebrew tongue, signifies Lightning. 

3. So Deborah sent for Barak, and bid him 
choose him out ten thousand young men, to go 

inst the enemy, because God had said, that 
paren wih was sufficient, and promised them 
victory. But when Barak said, that he would 
not be the general unless she would also go asa 
eneral with him, she had indignation at what 
+8 said, and replied, ‘* Thou, Ὁ Barak, deliverest 
up meanly that authority which God hath given 
thee, into the hand of a woman, and I do not 
rejectit.” So they collected ten thousand men, 
and pitched their camp at mount Tabor, where, 
at the king’s command, Sisera met them, and 
pitched his camp not far from the + a ; where- 
u the Israelites and Barak himself were so 
ighted at the multitude of those enemies, that 
they were resolved to march off, had not Debora 
retained them. and commanded them to fight 
the enemy that very day, for that they should 
conquer them, and God would be their assistance. 

4, So the battle began; and when they were 
come to a close fight, there came down from 
heaven a great storm, with a vast quantity of 
rain and hail, and the wind blew the rain in the 
face of the Canaanites, and so darkened their 
eyes, that their arrows and slings were of no ad- 
vantage to them; nor would the coldness of the 
_ air permit the soldiers to make use of their 

swords, while this storm did not so much incom- 
mode the Israelites, because it came on their 
backs. They also took such courage, upon the 
apprehension that God was assisting them, that 
the fell upon the very midst of their enemies, 
and slew a great number of them, so that some 
of them fell by the Israelites, some fell by their 
own horses, which were put into disorder, and not 
a few were killed by their own chariots. At last 
Sisera, as soon as he saw himself beaten, fled 
away, and came to a woman whose name was 
Jael, a Kenite, who received him, when he de- 
sired to be concealed; and when he asked for 
somewhat to drink, she gave him. sour milk, of 
which he drank so unmeasurably that he fell 
asleep; but when he was asleep, Jael took an 
iron nail and drove it through his temples with 
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a hammer into the floor: and when Barak came, 


alittle afterward, she showed Sisera nailed to / 
the ground. d 


And thus was this victory gained 
by a woman, as Deborah had foretold. Barak 
also fought with Jabin at Hazor; and when he 
met with him he slew him: and when the general 
was fallen, Barak overthrew the city to the 
foundation, and was commander of the [sraelites 


for forty years. 
CHAP. VI. 


Tfow the Midianites and other Nations fought 
against the Israetites, and beat them, and af- 
Jliicted their Country for seven Years. How 
they were delivered by Gideon, who ruled over 
the Multitude. 


§ 1. Now when Barak and Deborah were dead, 
whose deaths happened about the same time, 
afterward the Midianites called the Amalekites 
and Arabians to their assistance, and made war 
against the Israelites, and were too hard for 
those that fought against them; and when the’ 
had burnt the fruits of the earth, they carried Ὁ 
the prey. Now when,they had done this for 
three years, the multitude of the Israelites re- 
tired to the mountains, and forsook the plain 
country. They also made themselves hollows 
under ground, and caverns, and preserved there- 
in whatsoever had escaped their enemies; for the 
Midianites made expeditions in harvest time, but 
permitted them to plough the land in winter, that 
so when the others had taken the pains, they 
might have fruits for them to carry away. - In- 
deed, there ensued a famine, and a scarcity of 
food, upon which they betook themselves to their 
papesantens to God, and besought him to save 
them. 

2. Gideon also, the son of Joash, one of the — 

rincipal persons of the tribe of Manasseh, 

rought his sheaves of cornprivately, and thrash- _ 
ed them at the winepress, for he was too fearful 
of their enemies, to thrash them openly in the 
thrashing-floor. At this time somewhat appear- 
ed to him in the shape of a young man, and told 
him, “That he was a happy man and beloved of 
God.” To which he immediately replied, “A 
mighty indication of God’s favour to me, that 1 
am forced to use this winepress instead of a 
thrashing-floor!” But the appearance exhorted 
him to be of good courage, avd to make an at- 
tempt for the recovery of their liberty. He an- 
swered, That ‘it was impossible for him to re- 
cover it, because the tribe to which he belonged, 
was by no means numerous; and because he was 
but young himself, and too inconsiderable to 
think of such great actions,” But the other pro-— 
mised him, that God would supply what he was 
defective in, and would afford the Israelites vi 
veg d under his conduct. Sag t 

3. Now therefore, as Gideon was relatin 
to some young men, they believed him, and im- 
mediately there was an army of ten thousand 
men got ready for fighting. But God stood by 
Gideon in his sleep, and told him, “’'That man- 
kind were too fond of themselves, and were ene- 
mies to such as excelled in virtue now, that 
they might not pass God over, but ascribe the 
victory to him, and might not fancy it obtained ~ 
by their own power because they were a great 
army, and able of themselves to fight their ene- 
mies, but might confess that it was owing to his 
assistance, he advised him tu bring his army 
about noon, in the violence of the heat, to the 
river, and to esteem those that bent down on 
their knees, and so drank, to be men of courage ; 
but for all those that drank tumultuously, that 
he should esteem them to do it out of fear, and 
as in dread of their enemies.” And when Gide- 
on had done as Ged had suggested to him, there 
were found three hundred men that took water 
with their hands tumultuously ; so God bid him 
take these men und attack the enemy. Accord- 
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dan,.as re i the next day to pass overit. 
4. But Gideon was in great fear, for God had 
told him. beforehand, that he should set upon his 
"enemies in the night-time ; but God, being willing 
to free him from his fear, bid him take one of his 
soldiers, and go near to the Midianites’ tents, for 
that he should from that very place have his 
courage raised, and grow bold. So’he obeyed, 
and went and took his servant Phurah with him ; 
and as he came near to.one of the tents, be dis- 
covered that those that were in it were awake, 
and that one of them was telling to his fellow- 
soldier a dream of his own, and that so plainly, 
that Gideon could hear him. The dream was this: 
he thought he saw a barley cake, such a one as 
could hardly be eaten by men, it was _so vile, 
rolling through the camp, and overthrowing the 
royal tent, and the tents of all the soldiers. Now 
the other soldier explained this vision to~ mean 
the destruction of the army, and told him what 
his reason was which made him:so'to conjecture, 
viz. thatthe seed°called barley was all of it al- 
lowed to be of the vilest sort of seed, and that 
the Israelites were known to be the vilest of all 
the people of Asia, agreeably to the seed. of bar- 
ley; and that what seemed to look big among the 
Israelites, was this Gideon, and thearmy that was 
with him : ‘and ‘since thow sayest thou didst see 
the cake:overturning our tents, I am afraid lest 
God hath granted the victory over us to Gideon.” 
. 5. When Gideon had heard this dream, good 
hope and courage came upon him ; and he com- 
manded his soldiers to arm themselves, and told 
them of this vision of their enemies. They also 
took courage at what was told them. and were 
ready to perform what he should enjoin them: 
80 Gideon divided his army into three parts, and 
brought it out about the fourth watch of the 
night, each part containing a hundred men : they 
all bare empty pitchers, nd lighted lamps in 
their hands, that their onsct might not be dis- 
covered by their enemies. They had also each 
of them a ram’s* korn, in his right hand, which 
he used instead of a trumpet: the enemies’ camp 
took up a large space of ground; for it happened 
they had a great many camels: and as they 
were divided into different nations, so they were 
all contained in one circle. Now -when the He- 
brews did as they were ordered beforehand, upon 
their approach to their enémies, and on the sig~ 
nal given, sounded with their rams’ horns, and 
brake their pitchers, and set upon their enemies 
with their lamps, and a great shout, and cried, 
“Victory to Gideon, by God's assistance,” a dis- 
order and a fright seized on the other men while 
they were fast asleep, for it was night-time, as 
God would have it; so that a few of them were 
slain by their enemies, but the greatest part by 
their own soldiers, on account of the diversity of 
their language; and when they were once put 
into disorder, they killed all that they met with, 
as thinking them to be‘ enemies also. Thus 
there was ἃ great sluughter made. And as the 
report of Gideon’s victory came to the Israelites, 
they took their weapons and pursued their ene- 
mies, and overtook them in a certain valley, en- 


com assed with torrents, a place which these 


could not get over; so they encompassed them, 
and slew them all, with their kings, Oreb and 
Zeeb. But the remaining captains led those 
soldiers that were left,which were about eighteen 
thousand, and pitched their camp a great way 
off the Israelites. However, Gideon did not 
grudge his pains, but pursued them with all his 
army, and joining battle with them, cut off the 
whole enemies’ army, and took the other lead- 
ers, Zebah and Zalmunna, and made them cap- 
tives. Now there were slain in this battle of the 
Midianites, and of their auxiliaries, the Arabians, 
about a hundred and twenty thousand; and the 
Hebrews took a great prey, gold, and silver, and 
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arments, and camels, and asses. And when 
Gideon was .come to his own country of Ophra, 
he slew the kings of the Midianites. ἐν ἣν 

6. However, the tribe of Ephraim was so dis- 
pleased at the good success of Gideon, that they 
resolved to make war against him, accusing him 
because he did not tell them of ‘his expedition 
against their enemies. But Gideon, as a man of 
temper, and that excelled in every virtue, plead- 
‘ed, “That it was not the result of his own au- 
thority or reasoning that made him attack the 
enemy without them, but that it was the com- 
mand of God, and still the victory belonged to 


them as well as to those in the army.” And by 


this method of cooling their passions, he brought 
more advantage to the Hebrews than by the sue- 
cess he had against these enemies, for he thereby 
delivered them from a sedition whieh was arising 
among them; yet did this tribe afterward suffer 
the punishinent of this their injurious treatment 
of Gideon, of which we will give an acceunt ia 
due time. / 2 

7. Hereupon Gideon would have laid down the 
government, but was over-persuaded to take it, 
which he enjoyed forty years; aud distributed 
jastice to them, as the people came to him in 
their differences; and what he determined was 
esteemed valid by all.~ And when he died, he 
was buried in his‘own country of Ophra. 


Hk πὲς CHAP. VIL. 


That the Judges wha succeeded Gideon made War 
with the adjoining Nations for a long Time. 


ὁ 1. Now Gideon bad seventy sons that were le- 
gitimate, for he had many wives, but he had 4150 
one that was spurious, by his concubme Drumah, 
whose. name was Abimelech, who, after his 
father’s Geath, retired to Shechem to his mother’s 
relations, for they were of that place: and when 
he had. got money of such of them as were emi- 
nent for many instances of injustice, he came 
with them to his father’s house, and siew all his 
brethren, except Jotham; for he had the good 
fortune toescape and be preserved; but Abnne- 
lech made the government tyrannical, and con- 
stituted himself a lord, to do what he pleased, in- 
stead of obeying the laws, and he acted most 
rigidly against those that were the patrons of 
justice. Ἷ 

2. Now, when on ἃ certain time there was a 
public festival at Shechem, and all the multitude 
was there gathered together, Jotham his brother, 
whose escape we before related, went up to 
mount Gerizzim, which hangs over the city of 
Shechem, and cried out so as to be heard by the 
multitude, who were attentive to him... He de- 
sired ΤΟΥ would consider what he was* going to 
say to them: so when silence was’ made; he 
said, * Vhat when the trees had a human voice. 
and there was an assembly of them gathered to- 
gether, they desired that the fig-tree would rule 
over them; but when that tree refused so to do, 
because it was contented to enjoy that honour 
which belonged peculiarly to the fruit it bare, 
and not that which should he devived to it from 
abroad, the trees did not leave off their intentions 
to have a ruler, so they thought proper to make 
the offer of that honour to the vine; but when 
the vine was chosen, it made use of the same 


words which the fig-tree had used before, and 
excused itself from accepting the government : 
and when the olive-tree had done the same, the 
brier, whom the trees had desired to take: the 
kingdom, (it is a sort of wood good for firing,) 
promised to take the government, and to a 
zealous in the exercise of it, but that then they 
must sit) down under its shadow, and if they 
should plot against it to destroy it, the principle 
of fire that was in it should destroy them. He 
told them, that-what he said was no laughing 
matter: for that when they had experience 


--- 


many blessings from Gideon, they overlooked 
Abimelech, when be overruled all, and had join- 
‘ed with him in slaying his brethren: and that he 
was no better than a fire himself.’ So when he 
had said this, he went away, and lived privately 
in the mountnins for three years, out of fear of 
Abimelech. 5 ἐξ < 
τ Ὡς A little while after this festival, the She- 
chemites, who had now repented themselves of 
having slain the sons of Gideon, drove Abime- 
léch away, doth from their city and their tribe ; 
whereupon he contrived how be might distress 
their city. Now at the season of vintage, the 
ΩΝ were afraid to go out and gather the 
ruits, for fear Abimelech should do them some 
mischief. Now it happened thatthere had.come 
to them a man of authority, one Gaal, that so- 
journed with them, having his armed men and 
is kinsmen with him; so the Shechemites de- 
sired that he would allow them @ guard during 
their vintage, whereupon he accepted of their de- 
sires, and so the people-went out, and Gaal with 
them at the head of his soldiery: so they ga- 
thered their fruit with safety, and when they 
Were at supper in several companies, they then 
ventured to curse Abimelech openly, and the ma- 
gistrates laid ambushes in places about the city, 
and caught many of Abimelech’s followers, and 
destroyed them. 

4. Now there was one Zebul, a magistrate of 
the Shechemites, that had entertained Abime- 
lech. He sent messengers, and informed him 
how much Gaal had irritated the people against 
him, and excited him to lay anybushes before the 
city, for that he would persuade Gaal to go out 

inst him, which would leave it in his power 
to be revenged on him, and when that was once 
done, he would bring him to be reconciled to the 
city. So Abimelech laid‘ambushes, and himself 
lay with them. Now Gaal abode in the suburbs, 
taking little care of himself; and Zebul was with 
him. Now, as Gaal saw the armed men coming 
on, he said to Zebul, that some armed men were 
coming; but the other replied, they were only 
shadows of huge stones; and when they were 
come nearer, Gaal perceived what was the reali- 
ty, and said, they were not shadows, but men ly- 
ing in ambush. Then said Zebul, didst not thou 
reproach Abimelech for cowardice? why dost 
thou not then show how very courageous thou 
art thyself, and go and fight him? So Gaal, being 
in disorder, joined battle with Abimelech, and 
some of his men fell; whereupon he fled into the 
city, and took his men with him. But Zebul 
managed his matters so in the city, that he pro- 
enred them to expel Gaal out of the city, and 
this by accusing him of cowardice in this action 
with the soldiers of Abimelech. But Abimelech, 
when he had learned that the Shechemites were 
again coming out to gather their grapes, placed 
ambushes before the city, and when they were 
coming out, the third part of his army took pos- 
session of the gates, to hinder the citizens from 
returning in again, while the rest pursued those 
that were scattered abroad, and so there was 
slaughter every where; and when he had over- 
thrown the city to the very foundations, for it was 
not able to bear a siege, and had sown its ruins 
with salt, he proceeded on with his army, till all 
the Shechemites were slain. As for those that 
were scattered about the country, and so escaped 
the danger, they were athered together unto a 
‘certain strong rock, and settled themselves upon 
‘it, and prepared to build a wall about it; and 
when Abimelech knew their intentions, he pre- 
vented them, and came upon them with his for- 
ces, and laid fagots of dry wood round the place, 


* Our present copies οὗ Josephus all omit Tola among 
the Judges, though the other copies have him next after 
Abimelech, and allot twenty-three years to his adminis- 
tration, Judges x. 1,2; yet do all Josephus’s, commenta- 
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he himself bringing some of them, and by his 
ample encouraging the soldiers to do the same. 
nd when the rock was encompassed round 
about with these fagots, they set them on fire, 
and threw in'whatsoever by nature caught fire 
the most easily; so a mighty flame was raised, 
and nobody could fly away from the rock, but 
every man perished, with their wives and chil- 
dren, in all, about fifteen hundred men, and the 
rest Were a great number also, And such was 
the calamity which fell upon the Shechemites; 
and men’s grief on their account had been 
greater than it was, had they not brought so 
much mischief'on a person who had so well de- 
served of them, and had they not themselves 
esteemed this as a punishment for the-same. 

5. Now Abimelech, when he had affrighted the 
Israelites with the miseries he had brought upon 
the Shechemites, seemed openly to affect greater 
authority than he now had, and appeared to set 
no bounds to his violence, unless it were with the 
destruction of all. Accordingly, he marched to 
Thebez, and took the city on the sudden; and 
there being a great tower therein, whereunto the 
whole multitude fled, he made preparation to 
besiege it. ΝΟΥ as he was rushing with violen 
near the gates, a woman threw a piece of mill- 
stone upon his head, upon whieh Abimelech fell 
down, and desired his armour-bearer to kill him, 
lest his death should be thought to be the work 
of a woman; who did whathe wasbidtodo. So | 
he underwent his death as a punishment for the 
wickedness he had perpetrated against his bre- 
thren, and his insolent barbarity to the Shechem- 
ites. Now the ealamity that happened to those 
Shechemites, was according to the prediction of 
Jotham. However, the army that was with Abi- 
melech, upon his fall, was scattered abroad, and 
went to their own houses. Le ; 

6. Now it was that Jair the Gileadite,* of the 
tribe of Manasseh, took the government. He 
was a man happy in other respects also, but par- 
ticularly in his children, who were of a good 
character. They were thirty in number, and 
very skilful in riding on horses, and were in- 
trusted with the government of the cities of Gt 
lead. He kept the government twenty-two years, 
and died an old man, and he was buried inCamon, 
acity of Gilead. a 

7. And now all the affairs of the ‘Hebrews 
were managed uncertainly, and tended to disor- 
der, and to the contempt of God and the laws. 
So the Ammonites and Philistines had them 
in contempt, and laid waste the country with a 
great army ; and when they had taken all Perea, 
they were so insolent as to attempt to gain the 
possession of all the rest: but the Hebtems being 
now amended by the calamities they had wad - 
gone, betook themselves to supplications to 
and brought sacrifices to him, beseeching hi t 
not to be too severe upon them, but to be moved — 
by their prayers to leave off his anger against — 
them. So God became more merciful to them, 
and was ready to assist them. : 

8. When the Ammonites had made an expe- 
dition into the land of Gilead, the inhabitants of 
the country met them at a certain mountain, but 
wanted a commander. Now there was one wha 
name was Jephtha, who, both on account of his 
father’s virtue, and on account of that army 
which he maintained at his own expenses, was a 
potent man: the Israelites therefore sent to him, 
and entreated him to come to their assistance, 
and promised him dominion over them all his 
lifetime. But he did not admit of their entreaty ; 
and accused them, that they did not come to his 
assistance when he was unjustly treated, and 


tors conclude, that in Josephus’s sum of the years of the 
Judges, his twenty-three years are included ; hence we are 
to confess, that somewhat has beeu here lost ou of his 
copies. 
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this an open manner by his brethren; for the 
cast him of as not having the same mother wit! 
the rest, but born of a strange mother, that wa 
introduced among them by his father’s, fondness, 
and this they did out of a contempt of his inabi- 
lity [to vindicate himself.], So he dwelt in the 
country of Gilead, as it is called, and received 
all that came to him, let them come from what 
place soever, and bis them wages. However, 
when they pressed him to accept the dominion, 
and sware that they would grant him the govern- 
ment over them all his life, he led them to the 


war. 
9. And when Jephtha had taken immediate care 
of their affairs, he placed his army at the city 
of Mispeh, and sent amessage to the Ammonite, 
{king,] complaining of-his unjust possession of 
their land. But that king sent a contrary mes- 
‘sage; and complained of the exodus of the Is- 
raelites out of Egypt, and desired him ‘to go out 
of the land of the Amorites, and yield it up to 
him, as at firsthis paternalinheritance. But Jeph- 
tha returned this answer, “‘ That he did not just- 
ly complain of his ancestors about the land of 
the Amorites, and ought rather to thank them 
that they left the land of the Ammonites to them, 
since Moses could have taken it.also; and that 
neither would he recede from that land of their 
own, which God had obtained for them, and they 
had now inhabited [above] three hundred years, 
but would fight with them about it.” 
10. And when he had given them this answer, 
che sent the ambassadors away. And when he 
had prayed for victory, and had vowed to per- 
form sacred offices ;* and if he came home in safe- 
ty, to offer in sacrifice what living creature 
soever should first meet him, he joined battle with 
the enemy, and Ngee a great victory, and in 
his pursuit slew the enemies all along as far as 
the city Minnith. He then passed over to the 
land of the Ammonites, and overthrew many of 
their cities, and took their prey, and freed his 
own people from that slavery which they had 
undergone for eighteen years. But as he came 
hack, he fell into a calamity noway correspund- 
ent to the great actions he had done; for it was his 
daughter that came to meet him; she was also an 
only child, and a virgin: upon this, Jephtha, hea- 
vily lamented the greatness of his affliction, and 
blamed his daughter for being so forward in meet- 
ing him, for he had vowed to sacrifice her'to God. 
However, this action that was to befall her was 
not ungrateful to her, since she should die upon 
occasion of her father’s victory, and the liberty 
ofher fellow-citizens: she only desired her father 
to give her leave for two months, to bewail her 
‘youth with her fellow-citizens; and then she 
agreed, that at the forementioned time, he might 


do with her according to hisvow. Accordingly, | 


when that time was over, he sacrificed bis daugh- 
ter as a burnt-offering; offering such an obla- 
tion as was neither conformable to the law, nor 
acceptable to God, not weighing with himself 
‘what opinion the hearers would have of such a 
practice. 

11. Now the tribe of Ephraim fought against 
him, because he did not take them along with 
him in his expedition against the Ammonites, but 
because he alone had the prey, and the glory of 
what was done, to himself. As to which.he said, 
first, that they were not ignorant how his country 
had fought against him, and that when they were 
invited, they did not come to his assistance, 
whereas they ought to have come. quickly, even 
before they were invited. And in the next place, 


* Josephus justly condemns Jephtha, as do the. Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, B. vii. ch. xxxvii. for his rash vow, 


whether it were for sacrificing his daughter, as Josephus | 


thought, or for dedicating her, who was:his only child, to 


aed virginity, atthe tabernacle or elsewhere, which’ 


rather suppose. If he had vowed her for a sacrifice she 
~ ought to have been redeemed, Lev. xxvii. 1—8; but of the 
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that they were going to act unjustly; for while) 
they had not courage enough to fight their ene- 
mies, they’ came hastily against their own _kin- 
dred: and he threatened them, that with God’s 
assistance he would inflict a punishment upon 
them, unless they would grow wiser. But when 
he could not persuade them, he fought them with 
those forces which he sent for out of Gilead, and 
he made a great slaughter among them; and 
when they were beaten, he pursued them, and 
seized on the passages of Jordan’ by a part of his 
army which he had sent before, and.slew-about 
forty-two thousand of them. 

12. So when Jephtha had ruled six years, he 
died, and was buried in his own country, Sebee, 
which is a place in the land of Gilead. 

13. Now when Jephtha was dead, Ibzan took 
the government, being of the. tribe of Judah, 
and of the city Bethlehem. /He had sixty chil 
dren, thirty of them sons, and the rest daugh- 
ters; all of whom he left alive behind him, giv- 
ing the daughters inmarriage to husbands, and 
taking wives for his sons. He did nothing in 
the seven years of his administration that was 
worth recording or deserved memorial. So he 
died an old man, and was buried in his own 
country. 

14, “When Ibzan was dead after this manner, 
neither did Helon, who succeeded’ him in the 
government, and kept it ten years, do any thing 
remarkable; he was of the tribe of Zebulon. 

15, Abdon, also, the son of Hillel, of the tribe 
of Ephraim, and born at the city Pyrathon, 
was ordained their supreme governor after He- 
lon. He isonly.recorded to have been happy in 
his children; for the public affairs were then so 
gin a and in such security, that neither did 

e perform any glorious action. He had forty 
sons, and by them left thirty grand-children; 
and he marched in state with these seventy, who 
were all very skilful in riding horses, and he left 
them all alive after him. He died an old man 
and obtained a magnificent burial in Pyrathon. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning the Fortitude of Samson, and wha. 
Mischiefs he brought upon the Philistines. 


§ 1. Arrer Abdon was dead the Philistines 
overcame the Israelites, and received tribute of 
them for forty years; from which distress they 
were delivered after this manner, 

2. There was one Manoah, a person of such 
great virtue, that he had few men his equals, and 
without dispute the principal person of his coun 
try. He had a wits celebrated for her beauty 
and excelling her contemporaries. He had no 
children; and being uneasy at this want of pos- 
terity, he entreated God to give them seed of 
their own bodies to succeed them; and with that 
intent he came constantly into the suburbs,t fo- 
gether with his wife, which suburbs were in the 
great plain. Now, he was fond of his wife to the 
degree of madness, and on that. account was 
unmeasurably jealous of her. Now, when his 
wife was once alone, an apparition was seen by 
her; it was an angel of oa. and resembled a 
young man beautiful and tal, and brought her 
the good news, than she should have a son, born 
by God's providence, that should be a goodly 
child, of great strength, by whom, when he was 
Brews up to man’s estate, the Philistines should 

e afflicted. He exhorted her also not to poll 
his hair, and that he should avoid. all other kinds 
of drink, (for so had God commanded,) and be 


sense of vor: 28, 29, as relating not to things vowed to God 
but “EhiON to destruction, see the note on Antiq. B. v. ch 
i. sect. 8. ᾿ 

+I can discover no reason why Manoah and his wife 
caine.so constantly into these suburbs to pray for children 
but because there was.a synagogue or place, of devotion 
in those suburbs. 
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entirely contented witn water. So the angel, 
when he had delivered that message, went his 


way, his coming having been by the will of God. 
3. Now the wife informed her husband when 
he came home, of what the angel had said, who 
shewed so great an admiration of the beauty and 
tallness of the young man that had appeared to 
her, that her husband was astonished, and out of 
himself for jealousy, and such suspicions as are 
excited by that passion: but she was desirous of 
having her husband’s unreasonable sorrow taken 
away; accordingly, she entreated God to send 
the angel again, that he might be seen by her 
husband. So the angel came again by the fa- 
vour of God, while they were in the suburbs, 
and appeared to her when she was alone, with- 
out her husband. She desired the angel to stay 
so long till she might bring her husband; and 
that request being granted, she goes to call 
Manoah. When he saw the angel, he was not 
et free from suspision, and he desired him to 
inform him of all that he had told his wife: but 
when he said, it was sufficient that she alone 
knew what he had said, he then requested of 
him to tell him who he was, that when the child 
was born they might return him thanks, and give 
him a present. He replied, that he did not want 
any present, for that he did not bring them the 
good news of the birth of a son out of the want 
of any thing. And when Manoah had entreated 
him to stay, and partake of his hospitality, he 
did not give his consent. However, he was per-. 
suaded, at the earnest request of Manoah, to 
stay so long as while he brought him one mark 
of his hospitality : so he slew akid of the goats, 
and bid his wife boil it. When all was ready, 
the angel enjoined him to set the loaves and the 
flesh, but without the vessels, upon the rock; 
which, when they had done, he touched the flesh 
with the rod which he had in his hand, which, upon 
the breaking out of a flame, was consumed toge- 
ther with the loaves. And the angel ascended, 
openly, in their sight, up to heaven, by means of 
the smoke, as by avebicle. Now Manoah was 
afraid that some danger would come to them 
from this sight of God; but his wife bid him to 
be of good courage, for that God appeared to 


them for their benefit. 


4. So the woman proved with child, and was 
eareful to observe the injunctions that were 
given her: and they called the child, when he 
was born, ‘Samson,’ which name signifies one 
that is ‘strong.’ So the child grew apace, and it 
appeared evidextly that he would he a prophet,” 
both by the moderation of his diet, and the per- 
mission of his hair to grow. 

5. Now when he once came with his parents to 
Timnath. a city of the Philistines, when there 
was a great festival, he fell in love with a maid 
of that country, and he desired of his parents 
that they weuld procure him the damsel for his 
wife: but they refused so to do, because she was 
not of the stock of Israel; yet because this mar- 
riage was of God, who intended to convert it to 
the benefit of the Hebrews, he over-persuaded 
them to procure her to be espoused to him. And 
as he was continually coming to her “pape he 
met a lion, and though he was naked, he received 
his onset, and strangled him with his hands, and 
cast the wild beast into a woody piece of ground 
on the inside of the road. : 

6. And when he was going another time to the 
damsel, he lighted upon a swarm of bees making 


their combs in the breast of that lion, and taking 
three honeycombs away, he gave them, together 
with the rest of his presents, to the damsel. 
Now the people of Timnath, out of a dread of the 
young man’s strength. gave him during the time 


* Here by a prophet Josephus seems only to mean one 
that was born by a purticular providence, lived after the 
manner of a Nazarite deyeted to God, and was to have an 
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of the wedding feast, (for he then feasted them 
) thirty of the most stout of their youth, in 
etence to be his companions, but in reality to 
ὁ ἃ guard upon him, that he might not attempt 
to give them any disturbance. Now as they were 
drinking merrily and playing, Samson said, as 
was usual at such times, “Come, if I] propose 
you a riddle, and you can expound it in these 
seven days’ time, I will give you every one a 
linen shirt anda garment, as a reward of your 
wisdom.” So they being very ambitious to ob- 
tain the glory of wisdom, together with the 
gains, desired him to propose his riddle: he said, 
“that a great devourer produced sweet food out 
of itself, though itself were very disagreeable.” 
And when they were not able, in three days’ 
time, to find out the meaning of the riddle, they 
desired the damsel to discover it by the means of 
her husband, and tell it them, and they threaten 
ed to burn her if she did not tell it them. So 
when the damsel entreated Samson to tell it her, 
he at first refused to do it, but when she lay hard 
at him, and fell into tears, and made his refusal 
to tell it a sign of his unkindness to her; he in- 
formed her of his slaughter of a lion, and how he 
found bees in his breast, and carried away three 
honeycombs, and brought them to her. Thus 
he, suspecting nothing of deceit, informed her of 
all, and she revealed it to those that desired to 
know it. Then on the seventh day, whereon 
they were to expound the riddle proposed to 
them, they met together before sunsetting, and 
said, ‘ Nothing is more disagreeable than a lion _ 
to those that light on it, and nothing is sweeter 
than honey to those that make use of it.” To 
which Samson made this rejoinder: ‘‘ Nothing is 
more deceitful than a woman, for such was the 
person that discovered my interpretation to 
you.’ Accordingly, he gave them the presets 
he had promised them, making such Askelonites 
as he met upon the road his prey, who were 
themselves Philistines also. But he divorced this 
his wife, and the girl despised his anger, and was 
married to his companion, who made the former 
match between them. 

7. At this injurious treatment Samson was so 

rovoked, that he resolved to punish all the Phi- 
istines, as well as her: soit being then summer 
time, and the fruits of the land being almost ripe ~ 
enough for reaping, he caught three hundred 
foxes, and joining lighted torches.to their tails, 
he sent them into the fields of the Philistines, Ὁ 
which means the fruits of the fields perished. 
Now when. the Philistines. knew that this was 
Samson’s doing, and knew also for what cause 
he did it, they sent their rulers to Timnath, and 
burnt his former wife, and her-relations, who had 
been the oceasion of their misfortunes. 

§. Now when Samson had slain many of the 
Philistines in the plain country, he dwelt at Etam, 
which is a strong rock of the tribe of Judah; 
for the Philistines at that time made an expedi- 
tion against that tribe. But the people of Judah 
said, that they did not act justly with them, in 
inflicting punishments upon them while they 
paid their tribute, and this only on aceount of 
Samson’s offences. ‘They answered, thatin case 
they would not be blamed themselves, they must 
deliver up Samson, and put him into their power. 
So they, being desirous not to be blamed them- 
selves, came tothe rock with three thousand 
armed men, and complained to Samson of the 
bold insults he had made upon the Philistines, 
who were men able to bring calamity upon the 
whole nation of the Hebrews ; and they told hua 
they were come to take him, and to deliver him 
up to them, and put him into their power; so 
they desired him to bear this willingly. Accord- 


extraordinary commission and strength from God for the 


judging and avenging his people Jsrael, without any pro- 
per prophetic revelations at all. 
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ingly, when he had received assurance from 
fie! upon oath, that they would de Ii no other 
harm than only to deliver him into his enemies’ 
hands, he came down from the rock, and put 
himself into the power of his countrymen. Then 
did they bind him with two cords, and lead bim 
on, in order to deliver him to the Philistines ; and 
when they came ἴο ἃ certain place, which is now 
ealled ‘The Jaw-bone,’ on account of the great 
action there performed by Samson, though of 
old it had no particular name at all, the Philis- 
tines, who had pitched -their camp not far off, 
came to meet him with joy, and shouting, as 
having done a great thing; and gained what they 
désired; but Samson broke his bonds asunder, and 
catching up the jaw-bone of an ass that lay down 
at his feet, fell upon his enemies, and smiting 
them with his jaw-bone, slew a thousand of them, 
and put the rest to flight, an@ into great disorder. 

9, Upon this slaughter Samson was too proud 
of what he had periormed, and said that. this did 
not ceme to pass by the assistance of God, but 
that his success was to be ascribed to his own 
courage; and vaunted himself, ‘‘ that it was out 
of a dread of him, that some of his enemies fell, 
and the rest ran away upon his own use of the 
jaw-bone.” But when a great thirst came upon 

im, he considered that human courage is no- 
thing, and bare his testimony that all is to be-as- 
cribed to God, and besought him that he would 
not be angry at any thing he had said, nor give 
‘him up into the hands of-his enemies, but: afford 
him help under his affliction, and deliver him 
from the misfortune he was under. Accordingly, 
God was moved with his entreaties, and raised 
him up a plentiful fountain of sweet water at a 
certain rock; whence it was that Samson called 
the place, ‘ The Jaw-bone,”* and so it is called to 
this day. ; 

10. After this fight Samson held ‘the Philis- 
tines in contempt, ‘and came to Gaza, and took 
a his lodgings in a certain inn. When the rulers 
of Gaza were informed of his coming thither, 
ai seized upon the gates, and placed men in 
ambush about them, that he might not escape 
without being perceived. But Samson, who was 
acquainted with their contrivances avainst him, 
arose about midnight, and ran by force upon the 
gates, with their posts and beams, and the rest 
of their wooden furniture, and carried them 
away on his shoulders, and bare them to the 


mountain that is over Hebron, and there laid|) 


them down. 

11. However, he at length transgressed the 
laws of his country, and altered his own regular 
way of living, and imitated the strange customs 


of foreigners, which thing was the beginning of } 


his miseries; for he fell in love with a woman 
who was a harlot among the Philistines; her 
name was Delilah, and he lived with her. So 
those that administered the public affairs of the 
Philistines came to her, and with promises in- 
duced her to get out of Samson what was. the 
cause of that his strength, by which he became 
unconquerable to his enemies. Accordingly, 
when they were drinking, and had the like con- 
versation together, she pretended to admire the 
actions he had done, and contrived to get out of 
him by subtilty by what means he so much ex- 
celled others m strength. Samson, in order to 
delude Delilah, for he had not lost his senses, 
replied, that if he were bound with seven such 

een withes of a vine as might still be wreathed, 

e should be weaker than any other man. The 
woman said no more then, but told this to the 
rulers of the Philistines, and hid certain of the 


* This fountain, called Lehi, or the Jaw-bone, is still in 
being, as travellers assure us, and was known by this very 
name in the days of Josephus, and has been known by the 
se ape in all the past ages. See Antiq. B. vii. ch. xii. 
sect, 4. 
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soldiers in ambush within the house, and when 
he was disordered in drink, and asleep, she 
bound him as fast as possible with the withes, 
and then,- upon her awakening him, she told 
him some of the people were upon him; but 
he broke the withes, and endeavoured to de- 
fend himself, as though some of the people were 
upon him. Now this woman, in the constant 
conyersation Samson had with her, pretended 
that she took it very ill that-he had such little 
confidence in her affections to him, that he would 
not tell her what she desired, as if she would 
not conceal what she knew it was for his interest 
to have concealed. However, he deluded her 
again, and told her, that if they bound him with 
seven cords, he should lose his strength. And 
when, upon doing.this, she gained nothing, he 
told her the third time, that his hair should be 
woven into ‘a web; but, even upon doing this, 
the truth was notdiscovered. Atlength Samson, 
upon Delilah’s prayer, (for he was doomed to fall 
into some affliction,) was desirous to please her, 
and told her, that “God took care of him, and 
that he was bora by his providence, and that 
thence it is that J suffer my hair to grow, God 
haying charged me never to: poll my. head, and 
thence my-strength is according to the increase 
and contmuance of my hair.” When she bad 
learned thus much, and had deprived him of his 
hair, she delivered him up,to his enemies, when 
he was not strong enough to defend himself from 
their attempts upon him; so they put out his 
eyes, and bound him, and had him led about 
among them. 


12. But in process of time Samson’s hair grew _ 


again. And there was a public festival among 
the Philistines, when the rulers, and those of the 
most eminent character, were feasting together ; 


| (new the room wherein they were. had its roof 


supported by two pillars;) so they sent for Sam- 


son, and he was brought fo their feast, that they — 


might insult him im their cups. Hereupon he, 
thinking it one of the greatest misfortunes, if he 
should not be able to revenge himself when he 
was thus insulted, persuaded the boy that led 
him by the hand, that he was weary and wanted 
to rest himself, and desired that he would bring 
him near the pillars; and as soon as he came 
to them, he rushed with foree against them, and 


' overthrew the house, by overthrowing its pillars, 


with the three thousand men in it, who were all 
slain, and Samson with them. And such was the 
end ofthis man, when he had ruled overthe Israel- 
ites twenty years. And indeed this man deserves 
to be admired for his courage and strength, and 
magnanimity at his death, and that his wrath 
against his enemies went so far as to die himself 
with them. But as for his being ensnared by a 
woman, that is to be ascribed to human nature, 
which is too weak to resist the temptations ta 
that sin; but we ought to bear him witness, that 
in all other respects he was one of extraordinary 


virtue. But his kindred took away his body, and' 


buried it in Sarasat, his own country, with the 
test of his family. 


CHAP. IX. 


How, under Eli's Government of the Tsraelites, 
Booz married Ruth, from whom came Obed, the 
Grandfather of David. i 


§ 1. Now after the death of Samson, Eli the 
high priest was governor of the Israelites. Un- 
der him, when the country was afflicted with a 
famine, Elimelech of Bethlehem, which is a citv 
of the tribe of Judah, being not able to support 


¥ See this justly observed in the Apostolical Consti. 
tutions, B. vii. ch. xxxvit. that Samson’s prayer was heard- 
but that it was before this his transgression. 


his family under so sore a distress, took with him 
Naomi his wife, and the children that were born 
to him by her, Chilion and Mahlon, and removed 
his habitation into the land of Moab; and upon 
the happy prosperity of his affairs there, he took 
for his sons wives of the Moabites, Orpah for Chi- 
lion, and Kuth for Mahlon. But in ἐξ compass 
of ten years, both Elimelech, and a little while 
after him, the sons, died: and Naomi, being very 
uneasy at these accidents, and not able to bear 
her lonesome condition, now those that were 
dearest to her were dead, on whose account it 
was that she had gone away from her‘own coun- 
try, she returned to it again, for she had been 
informed it was now in a flourishing condition. 
However, her daughters-in-law were not able to 
think of parting with her, and when they had a 
mind to go out of the country with her, she could 
not dissuade them from it; but when they insist- 
ed upon it, she wished thera a more happy wed- 
Jock than they had had with her sons, and that 
they might have prosperity in other respects also; 
and seeing her own atluirs were so low, she ex- 
horted them to stay where they were, and not 
to think of leaving their own country, and par- 
taking with ber of that uncertainty under which 
she must return. Accordingly, Orpah stayed 
behind, but she took Ruth along with her, as not 
to be persuaded to stay behind her, but would 
take her fortune with her, whatsoever it should 
prove. 

2. When Rath was come with her mother-in- 
faw to Bethlehem, Booz, who was near of kin'to 
Elimelech, entertained her: and when Naomi 
was so called by her fellow-citizens, according 
to her true name, she said, “ You might more 
truly call me Mara.” Now Naomi signifies in 
the Hebrew tongue, ‘ happiness,’ and Mata, ‘ sor- 
row.’ It was now reaping time; and Ruth, by 
the leave of her mother-in-law, went out to glean, 
that they might get a stock of corn for their 
food. Now it happened that she came into Booz’s 
ficld; and after e time Booz came thither, 
and when he saw the damsel, he inquired of his 
servant that was set over the reapers concerning 


the girl. The servant had alittle before inquir-| 


ed about all her circumstances, and told them to 
his master; who kindly embraced her, both on 
account of her affection to her mother-in-law, 
and her remembrance of that son of hers, to 
whom she had been married, and wished that 
she might experience a prosperous condition: 
so he desired her not to glean, but to reap what 
she was able, and gave her leave to carry it 
home. He also gave it in charge to that servant 
who was over the reapers, not to hinder her 
when she took it away, and bid him give her ber 
dinner, and make her drink, when he did the like 
to the reapers. Now what corn Ruth received 
of him she kept for her mother-in-law, and came 
to her in the evening, and brought the ears of 
corn with her; and Naomi had kept for hera 
part of such food as her neighbours had plenti- 
fully bestowed upon her. 
mother-in-law what Booz had said to her: and 
when the other had informed her that be was 
near of kin to them, and perhaps was so pious a 
man as to make some provision for them, she 
went out again on the days following, to gather 
the gleanings with Booz’s maid-servants. 

3. It wasnot many days before Booz, after the 
barley was winnowed, slept in his threshing-floor. 
When Naomi was informed of this circumstance, 
she contrived it so that Ruth should lie down by 
him, for she thought it might be for their advau- 
tage, that he should discourse with the girl. Ac- 
cordingly, she sent the damsel to sleep at his 
feet, who went as she bade her, for she did not 
think it consistent with her duty to contradict 
‘any command of her mother-in-law. And at first 
she lay concealed from Booz, as he was fast 
asleep; but when he awaked about midnight, 


» 


Ruth also told her || Philistines. 


him, he asked 


~ 7 
δ him her name, 


ived a woman lying b 
as; ond when she fold 
i sired, that he whom she owned for her 
lord, would excuse her; he then said no more, 
but in the morning before the servants began to 
set about their work, he awaked her, and bid 
her take as much barley as she was able to carry, 
and go to her mother-in-law, before any body 
there should see that she had lain-down by him, 
because it was but prudent to avoid any reproach 
that might arise on that account, especially when 
there had been nothing done that was ill. But 
as to the main point she aimed at, the matter 
should rest here, ‘‘ He that is nearer of kin than 
I am, shall be asked whether he wants to take 
thee to wife; if he says he does, thou shalt follow 
him ; but if he refuse it, I will marry thee accord- 
ing tothe law.” 

4. When she had informed her mother-in-law 
of this, they were very glad of it, out of the 
hope they had that Booz would make provision 
for them. Now, about noen, Booz went down 
into the city, and gathered the senate together, 
and when he had sent for Ruth, he called for h 
| kinsman also; and when he was come, he sai 
“Dost not thou retain the inheritance of Elime- 
lech and his sons!’ 
retain it, and that he did as he was permitted to 
do by the laws, because he was their nearest 
| kinsman. ‘hen said Booz, “Thou must not re- 
member the laws by halves, but do every thing 
according to them; for the wife of Mahlon is 
come hither, whom thou must marry, accordin 
to the laws, in case thou wilt retain their fields. 
So the man yielded up both the field and the 
wife to Booz, who was himself of kin to those 
that were dead, as alleging that he had a wife 
already, and children also; so Booz called the 
senate to witness, and bid the woman to loose 
| his shoe, and spit in his face, according to the 
‘law; and when this was done, Booz married 
H Ruth, and they had a son within a year’s time. 
| Naomi was lierself a nurse to this child; and 
| by the advice of the women called him ‘Obed,’ 
|as being to be brought up in order to be subser- 
vient to her in her old age, for Obed, in the He- 
|| brew dialect, signifies a servant. The son of 
| Obed was Jesse, and David was his son, who was 
| king, and left his dominions to his sons for one- 
/and-twenty generations. I was therefore obhi- 
| ged to relate this history of Ruth, because J had 
[κι mind to demonstrate the power of God, who, 

Withont difficulty, can raise those that are of 
| ordinary parentage to dignity and splendour, to 
| which he advanced David, though he were born 
| of such mean parents. 


CHAP. X. 


Concerning the Birth of Samuel; and how he 
Soretold the Calamity that befell the Sons of Eli, 


1, Axp now upon the ill state of the affairs 
‘of the Hebrews, they made war again upon the 
The occasion was this; Eli the high 
| priest had two sons, Hophni and Phineas. These 
| sons of Eli were. guilty of injustice towards men 
jand of impiety towards God, and abstained 
| from no sort of wickedness. Some of their gifts 
| they carried off, as belonging to the honourable 
employment they had, others of them they took 
| away by violence. They also were guilty of im- 
| purity with the women that came to worship God, 
|{at the tabernacle,] obliging some to submit to 
their lust by foree, and enticing others by bribes; 
\nay, the whole course of their life was no better 
than tyranny. Their father therefore was angry 
at them for such their wickedness, and expected 
that God would suddenly inflict his punishments 
upon them for what res had done. The multi- 
tude took it heinously also. And as soon as God 
had foretold what calamity would befall Eli’s 
sons, which he did both to Eli himself, and to 
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Samuel the prophet, who was yet but a child, he 
openly showed his sorrow for his sons’ destruc- 
tion. ; 

9. I will first despatch what Ihave to say about 
‘the prophet Samuel, and after that will proceed 
to speak of the sons of Eli, and the miseries 
they brought on the whole people of the He- 
brews. Eleanah, ἃ Levite, one of a middle con- 
dition among his fellow-citizens, and one that, 
dwelt at Ramathaim, a city of the tribe of 
Ephraim, married two wives, Hannah and Pe- 
ninnah. Hehad children by: the latter, but he 
loved the other best, although she were barren. 
Now Elcanah came with his wives to the e¢ity 
Shiloh to sacrifice, for there it was that the ta- 
bernacle of God was fixed, as we have formerly 
said. Now when, after he had sacrificed, he 
distributed at that festival portions of the flesh 
to his wives and children, and when Hannah saw 
the other wife’s children sitting round about 
their mother, she fell into tears, and lamented 
herself on account of her barrenness and lone- 
someness; and suffering her grief to prevail over 
her husband’s consolations to her, she went to} 
the tabernacle to beseech God to give her seed, 
and to make her a mother; and to vow to conse- 
erate the first son she should bear to the service 
of God, and this in such a way, that his manner 
of living should not be like:that of ordinary men. 
And as she continued at her prayers along time, 
Eli, the high priest, for he sat there before the 
tabernacle, bid-her go away, thinking she had 
been disordered with wine; but when she said 
she had drank water, but was in sorrow for want 
of children, and was beseeching God for them, 
he bid her be of good cheer, and told that God 
would send her children. 

3. So she came to her husband full of hope, 
and ate her meal with gladness: and when they 
had returned to their own country; she found 
herself with child, and they had ason born to 
them, to whom they gave the name of Samuel, 
which may be styled one that was asked of God. 
They therefore came to the tabernacle to offer 
sacrifice for the birth of the child, and brought 
théir tithes with them; but the woman remem- 
bered the vow she had made concerning her son, 
and delivered him to Eli, dedicating him to God, 
that he might become a prophet. Accordingly 


So Samuel dwelt and was brought 
up in the temple. But Eleanah had other sons 
by Hannah, and three daughters. 

4. Now, when Samuel was twelve years old he 
began to prophesy: and when he was once asleep, 
God called to him by his name, but he, supposing 
he had been called by the high priest, came to 
him: but when the priest said he did not call him, 
God did so thrice. Eli was then so far illumina- 
ted, that he said to him, “Indeed, Samuel, [ was 
silent now as well as before; it is God that calls 
thee: do thou therefore signify it to him, and 
say, I am here ready.” So when he heard God 
speak again, he desired him to speak, and to de- 
liver what oracles:he pleased to him, for he would 
not fail to perform any ministration whatsoever 
he should make use of him in; to which God re- 
plied, “Since thou art here ready, learn what 
miseries are coming upon the Israelites, such in- 
deed as words cannot declare, nor faith believe; 
for the sons of Eli'shall die on one day, and the 

priesthood shall be transferred into the family of 
leazar, for Eli hath loved his sons more than he 
hath loved my worship, and to such a degree as 
sis not for their advantage.” Which message Eli 

_ obliged ee pro by oath to tell him, for other- 

wise he had no inclination to afflict him hy tell- 
ing it. And now Uli had a°far more sure ex- 
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before, 
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Peter’s words Acts ili. 24; “Yea, and all the prophets, 
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pectation of the perdition of his sons; but the 
glory of Samuel increased more and more, it 
being found by experience that whatsoever he 
praphese came to pass accordingly * 


CHAP. XI. 


Herein is declared what befell the Sons of El, the 
‘Ark, and the People; and how Eli himself died 


miserably. 


§ 1. Asour this time it was that the Philistines 
made war against the Israelites, and pitched their 
camp atthe city Aphek. Now when the Israel- 
ites had expected them a little while, the very 
next day they joined battle, and the Philistines 
were conquerors, and slew above four thousand 
of the Hebrews, and pursued the rest of the mul- 
titnde to their camp. ᾿ 

2. So the Hebrews, being afraid of the worst, 
sent to the senate and to the high priest, and de- 
sired that they would bring the ark of God, that 
by putting themselves in array, when it was pre- 
sent with them, they might be too hard for their 
enemies, as not reflecting that he who. had con- 
demned them to endure these calamities was 
greater than the ark, and for whose sake it was 
that this ark came to be honoured. So the ark 
came, and the sons of the high priest with it, 
having received.a charge from their father, that 
if they pretended to survive the taking of the 
ark, they should come no more into his presence; 
for Phineas officiated already as high priest, his 
father having resigned the office to him, by rea- 
son of his greatage. So the Hebrews were full 
of courage, as supposing that by the coming of 
the ark they should be too hard for their.ene- 
mies: their enemies also were greatly concern- 
ed, and were afraid of the ark’s coming to the 
Israelites; however, the upshot did not prove 
agreeable to the expectations of both sides, but 
when the battle was joined, that victory which 
the Hebrews expected, was gained by the Phi, 
listines, and that defeat the Philistines were 
afraid of, fell to the lot of the Israelites, and 
thereby they found that they put their trust in 
the ark in vain, for they were presently beaten 
as soon as she came to a close fight with their 
enemies, and lost about thirty thousand men, 
among whom were the sons.of the high priest; 
but the ark was carried away by the enemies. 

3. When the news of this deféat came to Shi- 
loh, with that of the captivity of the ark, (fora 
certain young man, a Benjamite, who was in the. 
action, came as a messenger thither,) the whole 
city was full of lamentations. And Eli the high 
priest, who sat upon a high throne at one of the 
gates, heard their mournful cries, and su posed 
that some strange thing had befallen his Guanilys 
so he sent for the young man; and when he un- 
derstood what had happened in the battle, he was 
not much uneasy as to his sons, or what was told 
him withal about the army, as haying beforehand 
known by divine revelation that these things 
would happen, and having himself déclared them 
beforehand, for when sad things come unexpect- 
edly they distress men the most; but as soon'as 
the ark was carried captive by their enemies, he 
was very much grieved at it, because it fell out> 
quite differently from what he expected; so he 
fell down from his threne, and died, having in all 
lived ninety-eight years, and of them retained 
the government forty. 

4, On the same day his son Phineas’s wife died 
also, as not able to survive the misfortune of her 
husband; for they told her of her husband’s death 
as she was in Jabour. However, she bare a son 
at seven months, who lived, and to whom they 
gave the name of ‘Icabod,’ which name signifies 


from Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as have 
spoken, have likewise foretold of those days.” Sec also 
Acts xiii. 20; the others were rather sometimes called 
righteous men, Matt. x. 41, xiii. 17. 


as 


“οὗ the Hebrews captive, as F said a little before, 
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κω wi and this because the army received ἃ 
duarare t this time. d 

. Now Eli was the first of the family of Itha- 
mar, the other son of Aaron, that had the go- 
vernment, for the family of Eleazar officiated as 
high priest at first, the son still receiving that ho- 
nour from the father which Eleazar bequeathed 
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to his son Phineas; after whom Abiezer his son 


took the honour, and delivered it fo his son, 
whose name was Bukki, from whom his son Ozi 
received it; after whom Eli, of whom we have 
been speaking, had the priesthood, and so had 
his posterity until the time of Solomon’s reign: 
but then the posterity of Eleazar re-assumed it. . 


BOOK VI. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH OF ELI TO THE 
DEATH OF SAUL. 


CHAP. I. © 

The Destruction that came upon the Philistines, 
and upon their Land, by the Wrath of God, o 
account of their having carried the Ark awa 
captive ; and after what manner they sent it back 
to the Hebrews. 


§.1. Wuew the Philistines had taken the ark 


they carried it to the city Ashdod, and put it by 
their own god, who was called Dagon,* as one of | 
their spoils; but when they went into his temple, | 
the next morning, to worship their god, oer 
found him paying the same worship to the ark; 
for he lay along, as haying fallen down from the 
basis whereon he had stood. So they took him} 
up, and set him on his basis again, and were 
much troubled at what had happened; and as_ 
they frequently came to Dagon, and found him 
still lying along, iu a posture of adoration to the 
ark, they were in very great distress and confu- 
sion. At length God senta very destructive dis- 
ease upon the city and country of Ashdod, for 
they died of the dysentery or flux, a sore distem- 
r, that brought death upon them very sudden- 
; for before the soul could, as usual in easy 
eaths, be well loosed from the body, they brought | 
up their entrails, and vomited up what they had 


eaten, which was entirely corrupted by the dis- 
ease. And as to the fruits of their country, a 
great multitude of mice arose out of the earth, | 
and hurt them, and spared neither the plants nor 
the fruits. Now while the people of Ashdod were 
under these misfortunes, an 
support themselves under their calamities, they 
perceived that they suffered thus because of the 
ark, and that the victory they had gotten, and) 
their having taken the ark captive, had not hap- 
pened for their good; they therefore sent to the 
people of Askelon, and desired that they would 
receive the arkamongthem. This desire of the 
people of Ashdod was not disagreeable to those 
of ΤΕ, so they granted them that favour. 
But when they had gotten the ark, they were in 
the same miserable condition, for the ark carried 
along with it the disasters that the people of 
Ashdod had suffered, to those who received it 
from them. Those of Askelon also sent it away 
from themselves to others; nor did it stay among | 
those others neither, for sihce they were pursued 
by the same disasters, they still sent it to the 
neighbouring cities; so that the ark went round, 
after this manner, to the five cities of the Philis- 
tines, as though it exacted these disasters as a 
tribute to be paid it for its coming among them. 
2. When those that had experienced these mi- 
series were tired out with them, and when those 


* Dagon, a famous maritime god or édol, is generally 
supposed to have been like a maz ubove the navel, and like 
a fish beneath it. : 

} Spanheim informs us here, that upon the coins of Te- 
nedos, and those of other cities, a field mouse is engraven, 
together with Apollo Smintheus, or Apollo, the driver 
away of field mice, on account of his being supposed to 
nave freed certain tracts of ground from those mice: which 
eoins show how great a judgment such mice have some- 
times been, and how the deliverance from them was then 


| 


that heard them were taught thereby not to ad- 
mit the ark among them, since they paid so dear 
a tribute for it, at length they sought for some 
contrivance and method how a might get free 
from it: so the governors of the five cities, Gath, 
and Ekron, and Askelon, as also of Gaza and 
Ashdod, met together, and considered what was 
fit to be done; and at the first they thought pro- 

er to send the ark back to its own people, pri ἦν 
owing that God had avenged its cause; that the 
miseries. they had undergone came along with it, 
and that these were sent on their cities upon its 
account, and together with it. However, there 
were those that said, they should not do so, nor 
suffer themselves to be deluded, as ascribing the 
cause of their miseries to it, because it could not 
have such a power and foree upon them; for had 
God had such a regard to it, it would:not have 
been delivered into the hands of men: so they 
exhorted them to be quiet, aad to take patiently 
what had befallen them, and to suppose there 
was no other cause of it but nature, which at cer- 


tain revolutions of time produces such mutations 


in the bodies of men, in the earth, in plants, and 
in all things that grow cut of the earth. But the 
counsel that prevailed over those already de- 
scribed, was that of certain men, who were he- 
lieved to have distinguished themselves in for 
mer times for their understanding and prudence, 


|} and who, in their present circumstances, seemed 


above all the rest to speak properly. These men 
said, it was not right either to send the ark away, 


| or to detain it, but to dedicate five golden ima- 
were not able to |) 
᾿ 


ges, one for every city, as ἃ thank-offering to 
God, on account of his having taken care of their 
preservation, and having kept them alive when 
their lives were likely to be taken away by such 
distempers as they were not able to bear up 
against. They also would have them make five 
golden mice, like to those that devoured and de- 
stroyed their country,t to put them in a bag, and 
lay them upon the ark; to make them a new cart 
also for it, and to yoke milch kine to it,} but to 
shut up their calves, and keep them from them, 
lest by follewing after them they should prove a 
hinderance to their dams, and that the dams 
might return the faster out of a desire of those 


|calves; then to drive these mileh kine that car- 


ried the ark, and leave it at a place where three 
ways inet, and to leave it to the kine to go along 
which of those ways they pleased, that in case 
they went the way to the Hebrews, and ascend- 
ed to their country, they should suppose that the 
ark was the cause of their misfortunes; but if 
they turned into another road, they said, “We 
will pursue after it, and conclude it has no such 
force in it.” 


esteemed the offect of a divine power; which observations 
are highly suitable to this history. 

{ This device of the Philistines, of having a yoke of 
kine to draw this cart into which they put the 
Hebrews, is greatly illustrated by Sanchoniatho’s account, 
under his ninth generation, that Agrouerus, or Agrotes 
the husbandman, had a much-worshipped statue and tem- 
ple, carried about by oue or more yoke of oxen,or kine, 
in Pheenicia, in the neighbourhood of these Philistines. 
See Cumberland’s Sancheniatho, p. 27, and 247, and Es- 
say on the Old Testament, Apjvend. p. 172. 
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3. So they determined that these men spake 
well; and they immediately confirmed their 
opinion by doing accordingly. And when they. 
had done as has been already described, they 
brought the eart.to a place where three ways met, 
and left it there, and went their ways; but the 
kine went the right way, and as if some persons 
had driven them, while the rulers of the Philis- 
tines followed after them, as desirous to know 
where they would stand still, and to whom they 
wouldgo. Now there was a certain village of the 
tribe of Judah, whose name was‘ Bethshemesh,’ 
and to that village did the kine go; and though 
there was a great and good plain before them to 
proceed in, they went no farther, but stopped the 
cart there. This was ἃ sight to those of that 
village: and they were very glad; for it being then 
summer time, and all the inhabitants being then 


- in their fields gathering im their fruits, they left || 


off the laboars of their hands for joy, as soon as 

they saw the ark, and-ranto the cart ; and taking 

the ark down, and the vessel that had the images 

ἢ ἰδ ἀξ and, the mice, they set them upon a certain 

_roek which was-in the plain; and when they had 
-oftered a splendid sacrifice to God, and feasted, 
they offered the cart and the kine as a burnt-of- 
fering; and when the lords ofthe Philistines saw 
this, they returned back. 

4, But uow it was that the wrath of God over- 
‘took them, and struck seventy persons dead of 
the village of Bethshemesh,* who, 

' priests, and so not worthy to touch the ark, had 
upproached toit. Those of that village wept for 
thesé that thus suffered, and made sucha lamen- 
tation as was naturally to be expected on so 
great a misfortune that was sent from God, and 
every one mourned for, his own relation. 
since they acknowledged themselves unworthy 
‘of the ark’s abode with them, they sent to the 
public senate of the Israelites, and informed 
them that the ark was restore 


away to Kirjathjearim, a city in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethshemesh. In this city lived one 
*Abinadab,’ by birth a Levite, and who was 
greatly commended for his righteous and reli- 
pena course of life; so they brought the ark to 
his house, as to q@ place fit for God himself to 
abide in, since. thereindid abide a righteous man. 
His sons also ministered to the divine service of 
the ark, and were the principal curators of it for 
‘twenty years, for so many years it continued in 
Kirjathjearim, having bee but four months with 
the Philistines. , 


CHAP. II. 


The Expedition of the Philistines against the He- 
brews, and the Hebrews’ Victory under the Con- 
duct of Samuel the Prophet, who was their 
General. 

§ 1. Now while the city of Kirjathjearim had the 
ark with them, the whole body of the people be- 
took themselves all that time to offer prayers and 
sicrifices to. God, and appeared greatly concern- 
ed and zealous about his worship. ΞΕ 
the prophet, seeing how ready they were to do 

their duty, thought this a proper time to speak to 
them, while they were in this good disposition, 
about the recovery of their liberty, and of the 
blessings that accompanied the same. Accord- 
ingly, he used such words to them as he thought 
were most likely to excite that inclination, and 
to persuade them to attempt it: “O you Israel- 
ites,” said he, “to whom the Philistines are still 


grievous enemies, but to whom God begins to be 
τῷ 


* These 70 mon, being not so much as Levites, touched 
the ark in a rash or profane manner, and were slain by 
the hand of God for such their rashness and profaneness, 
according to the divine threatenings, Numb. iv. 15, 205 but 
how our other copies come to add such an incredible num- 
ber as 50,000 in this one town, or small city, T know not. 
See Dr Wall's critical notes on 1 Sain. vi. 19. 
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by the Philis- | 
tines; which when they knew, they brought it, 


So. Samuel | 
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gracious, it béhoves you not. only to be desi- 
rous of liberty, but to take the proper methods to 
obtain it. Nor are you to be contented with an 
inclination to get. clear of your lords and masters, 
while you still do what will procure your contin 
uance under them; be righteous then, and cast, 
wickedness out of your souls, and by your wor 
ship supplicate the divine majesty with all your 
hearts, and persevere in the honour you pay to 
him; Tor if you act thus, you will enjoy prosper- 
ity; you will be freed from your slavery, and 
will get the victory over your enemies; which 
blessings it is not possible you should attain, 
neither by weapons of war, nor by the strength 
of your bodies, nor by the multitude of your as- 
sistants; for God has not promised to grant 
these blessings by those means, but by being 
good and righteous men; andif you will be such, 

will be security to you for the performance, cf 
God’s promises.”” When Samuel had said thus, 
the multitude applauded his discourse, and were 
pleased with his exhortation to them, and gave 
their consent to resign themselves up to do what 
was pleasing to God. So Samuelgathered them 
together to a certain city called Mizpeh, which 
signifies in the Hebrew tongue. a ‘watch tower? 
there they drew water, and poured it out to God, 
and fasted all day, and betook themselves to their 
prayers. 

2. This their assembly did not escape the no- 
tice of the Philistines: so when they had learned 
that so large'a company had met together; they 
fell upon the’ Hebrews with a great army and 
mighty forces, as hoping to assault them when 
they did not expect it, nor were prepared for it. 
This thing affrighted the Hebrews, and put them 
into disorder and terror; sothey came running to. 
Samuel, and ‘said, “that their souls were sunk 
by their fears, and by the former defeat they had 
received, and that thence it was that we lay still, 
lest we should excite the power of our enemies 
against us. Now while thou hast brought us 
hither 1o offer up our pfayers and sacrifi¢es, and 
take oaths, [to be obedient,] owr enemies are 
making an expedition against’us, while we are 
naked and unarmed; wherefore we have no 
other hope of deliverance but that by thy means, 
and by the assistance God)shall afford us upon — 
thy prayers to him, we shall obtain deliverance 
from the Philistines.” Hereupon Samuel bid 
them be of good cheer, and promised them that 
God would assist them; and taking a sucking 
lamb, he sacrificed it for the multitude, and be- 
sought God to hold his protecting hand. over 
them when they shotld fight with the Philistines, 
and not to overlook them, nor ‘suffer them to 
come under a second misfortune, Accordingly, 
God hearkened to his prayers, and accepting 
their sacrifice with a gracious intention, and such 
as was disposed to assist them, he granted them 
victory and power over their enemies. Now 
while the altar had the sacrifice of God upon it 
and had not yet consumed it wholly by its sae¢red 
fire, the enemy's army marched out of their 
camp, and was put in order of battle, and this-in 
hope that they should be conquerors, since the 
Jewst were caught in distressed cireumstances, 
as neither having their weapons With them, nor 
being assembled there in order to fight. But 
things so fell out, that they would hardly have 
been eredited though they had been foretold: by 
any body; for in the first place, God ‘disturbed 
the enemies with an earthquake, and moved the 
ground under them to such a degree, that be 
caused it to tremble, and made them to shake, in- 
somuch that, by its trembling, he made some an- 


} This 1s the first place, so fur as I remember, in.these 
Antiquities, where Josephus begins to call his nati Teas, 
he having hitherto usually, if not constantly, called them 
vither Hebrews or Israelites. The second place soon fol 
lows, chap. ili. sect. 5 ; 
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_ able to keep their feet, and made them fall down; 
and by opening its chasms, he caused that others 
should be hurried down into them; after which 
he caused such a noise of thunder to came among 
them, and made fiery lightning shine'so terribly 
round about them, that it was ready tu burn their 
faces; and he so suddenly shook their weapons 
out of their hands, that he made them fly and re- 
turn home naked. So Sanuel with the multitude 
pursued them to Bethear, 2 place so called ; ant 
there he set up.a stone as a boundary of their 
- victory, and their enemies’ flight, and called it 
the * Stone of Power,’ as a signabef that power 
God had given them against their enemies. 

3, So the Philistines, after this stroke, made 
nO more expeditions against the Israelites; but 
lay still out of fear, and out of remembrance of 
what bad befallen them; and what courage the 
Philistines had formerly against the Hebrews, 
that, after this victory, was transferred to the 

» Hebrews. Samuel also made an expedition 
against the Philistines, and slew many of them, 
and entirely humbled their proud hearts, and 
took from them that country, which, when they 
Were formerly conquerors in battle, they had cut 
off from the Jews, which was the country that 
extended ‘from the borders of Gath to the city 
Ekron : but the remains of the Canaanites were 
at this time infriendship with the Israelites. 


CHAP. ΗΙ. 


How Samuel, when he was so infirm with old Α σε, 
that he could not take care of the Public Affairs, 
tntrusted them to_his Sons; and how, upon the 
evil Administration of the Government by them, 
the Multitude were so angry, that they required 
to have a King to govern them, although Samuel 
tas much displeased thereat. 


§ 1. Bur Samuel the prophet, when he had or- 
dered the affairs of the people after a convenient 
manner, and had appointed a city for every dis- 
trict of them, he commanded them to come to 
such cities, to have the controversies that they 
had one with another determined in them, he him- 
self going over those cities twice a year, and 
doing them justice: and by that means he kept 
them in very good order for a long time. 

2. But afterward he found himself oppressed 
with old age, and not dbie to do what he used to 
do, so he commiited the government and the 
care of the multitude to his sons; the elder of 
whom was called ὅσοις and the name of the 
younger was Abiah. Me also enjoined them to 
reside, and judge the people, the one at the city 
Bethel, and the other at Beersheba, and divided 
the people into districts that should be under the 
. jurisdiction of each of them. Now these men af- 

ord us an evident example and demonstration, 

how some children are not of the like disposi- 
tions with their parents, but sometimes perhaps 
good:and moderate, though born of wicked pa- 


rents, and sometimes showing themselves to be | 


wicked, though born of good parents; for these 
men, turning aside from their father’s good 
courses, and taking a course that was contrary to 
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as he was himself old already, and tco infirm 
by that age of his to oversee their affairs in the 
manner he used to do, so they begged of him, an 
intreated him to appoint some person to be kin 
| over them, who might rule over the nation, ap 
Javenge them of the Philistines, who ought to be 
punished for their former oppressions.” These 
words greatly afflicted Samuel: on account of his 
jimnate love of justice, and his: hatred to kingly 
; government, for he was very ford of an‘ aristoe 


| divine and happy disposition: nor could he either 
ῇ 


think of eating or sleeping, out of his concern 
‘atid torment of mind at what they had said, but 
) all the night long did be continue awake, and re- 
| solyed these notions in his mind. 

4. While he was thus disposed, God appeared 
‘to him, and comforted him, saying, “ That he 
| ought not to be uneasy at what fhe multitude de- 
sired, because it was not he, but Himself whom 
| they so insolently despised, and weuld net have 
|to be alone their king; that they had bee 
triving these things from the very day 
jcame.out of Egypt; that, however, in) 
| time they would sorely repent of what t ey did, 
|which repentance yet could: not undo what was- 
|| thus done for futurity: that they would be suffi- 
|| ciently rebuked for their contempt, and the un- 
grateful conduct they had used towards me, and 
towards thy prophetic office. So I comman 
thee to ordain them such a one as I shall name | 
beforehand to he their king, when thou hast first 
described what’ misehiefs kingly government 
|will-bring upon them, and openly testify before Ὁ 
,them unto what a great change of affairs they 
| are hasting.” ; , , 
| 5. When Samuel had heard this, he called the 
| Jews early in the morning, and confessed tothem 
|that he was to ordain them a king; but he said 
|that he was first to describe to them what would 
| follow, what treatment they would receive from 
\their kings, and with how many mischiefs ‘the 
|) must struggle: “For know ye (said he) that, in 
| the first place, they will take your sons away 
from you, and they will command some of them 
to be drivers of their chariots, and some to be 
their horsemen, and the guards of their body, 
,and others of them to’ be runners before them, 
|,and captains of thousands, and captains of hun- 
\dreds; they will also make them their artificers, 
\makers of armour, and of chariots, aud of instru- 
|ments; they will make them their husbandmen 
j also, and the curators of their own fields, and 
{τὸ diggers of their own vineyards; nor) will 
|| there be any thing which they will not do attheir —~ 
jcommands, us if they were slaves bought with 
|money. They wil! also appoint your daughters 
to be confectioners, dnd cooks; and bakers; and 
these will be obliged to do all sorts of work, 
which women slaves, that are in fear of stripes 
and torments, submit to. ‘They will, Besides 
this, take away your possessions, and bestow 
them upon their eunuch, avd the guards of their 
| bodies, and will give the herds of your cattle to 
their own servants ; and to say briefly all at once, 
| you, and all that is yours, will be servants to your 


them, perverted justice for the filthy lucre of ||king, and will become noway superior to his 


gifts and bribes, and made their determinations 
not according to truth, but according to bribery, 
and turned aside to Juxury, and a costly way of 
living, so that, as in the first place they practised 
what was contrary to the will of God, so did they, 
in the second place what was contrary to the 
will of the prophet their father, who had taken a 
great deal of care, and made a very careful pro- 
vision that the multitude should be righteous. 
3. But the people, upon these injuries offered 
_ to their former constitution and government by 
_ the prophet’s sons, were very uneasy at their 
actions, and came running to the prophet, who 
then Tied at the city Ramah, and informed him 
of the transgressions of his sons: and said, “ that 
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slaves; and when you suffer thus, you will there 
by be put in mind of what I now say. And when 
you repent of what you have done, you will be- 
seech bod to have merey upon you, and to grant 
you a quick deliverance from your kings; but he 
will not accept your prayers, but will neglect 
you, and permit you to suffer the punishment 
your evil conduct has deserved.” ; 
6. But the multitude was still so foolish as to 
be deaf to these predictions of what would be- 
fall them: and too peevish to suffer a determi- 
nation which they had injudiciously once made, 
to be taken out of their mind, for they could not 
be turned from their purpose: nor did they re- 
gard the words of Samuel, but peremptorily in’ 
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sisted on their resolution, and 
dain them a king immediately, and not to trouble 
himself with fears of what would happen here- 
after; for that it was necessary they should have 
with them one to fight their battles, and to avenge 
them of their enemies, and that it was noway 
absurd, when their neighbours were under king- 
ly government, that they should have the same 
orm of government also. 
that what he had said had not diverted them from 
their purpose, but that they continued resolute, 
he said, ‘Go you every one home for the present; 
when it is fit, I will send for you, as soon as 1 
shall have learned from God who it is that he 
will give you for your king.” 


CHAP. IV. 


The Appointment of, a King over the Israelites, 
whose Name was Saul; and this by ule Com- 
mand of God. 


ὁ 1. Ture was one‘of the tribe of Benja- 
min, a man of good family, and of a virtuous 
disposition; his name was Kish. He had a son, 
a young man of comely countenance, and of a 
tall body, but his understanding and his mind 
were preferable to what was visible in him ; they 
called him Saul. 
she-asses that were wandered, out of the pas- 

ture wherein they fed, for he was more de- 
lighted with these than with any other cattle he 


had; so he’ sent out his son, and one servant 


with him, to:search for the beasts; but when he 
had. gone over his own tribe in search.after the 
asses, he went to other tribes, and when he 
found them ποῦ there neither, he determined to 
go his way home, lest he should occasion any 
concern to his father about- himself. But when 
his servant that followed him, told him, as they 
were near the city of Ramah, that there was a 
true pravnet in that city, and advised him to go 
to him, for that by him they would kuow the up- 
shot of. the affair of their asses, he replied, That 
if they should go to him, they had nothing to 
give him as a reward for his prophecy, for their 
sybsistence money ivas. spent. The servant an- 
swered, that he had still the fourth part of ashe- 
kel, and he would present him with that; for 
they were mistaken out of ignorance, as not 
knowing that the prophet received no such re- 
Ward.” 
were before the gates, they lit upon certain mal- 
dens that were goimg to fetch water; and they 
asked them which was the prophet’s house? They 
showed them which it was; and bid them make 
haste before he sat down to supper, for he had 
invited many guests to a feast, and that he used 
to sit down before those that were invited. Now 
Samuel had gathered many together to feast 
with him on this very account; for while he eve- 
ry day prayed to (rod to tell him: beforehand, 
whom he would make king, he had informed him 
of this man the day before, for that he would 
send him a certain young man out of the tribe of 
Benjamin, about this hour of the day; and he sat 
on the top of the house in expectation. of that 
time being come. And when the time was com- 
pleted, he came down and went to supper; so he 
met with Saul,,and God discovered.to him that 
this. was he who. should rule over them, Then 
Saul went up to Samuel and saluted him, and de- 
sired him to inform him which was the prophet’s 
house? for he said he was a stranger, and did not 
know it. When Samuel had told him that ke 


* Of this great mistake of Saui and his servant, as if 
a true prophet of God would accept of a gift or present, 
for foretelling what was (lesired of him; see the note on 
B. iv. ch. vi. sect. 3. ὃ ΕἸ r ¥ 

t It seems to me not improbable, that these 70 guests of 
Samuel, as here with himself at the head of them, were a 
Jewish Sanhedrim, and that hereby Samuel intimated to 
Saul that these 71 were to be his ΟΣ and 
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desired him to or- {| was himself, the person, he led him in to su 


So when Samuel saw | 


Now this Kish had some fine | 


So they went to him, and when they | 
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er, 
and assured him that the asses were found which 
lre had been to seek, and that the greatest of 
good things were assured to him; he replied, 
“ Sir, Iam too incensiderable to hope for any 
such thing,.and of a tribe too small to have kings 
made out of it, and of a family smaller than se- 
veral other families; but thou tellest me this in 
jest, and makest me an object of laughter, when 
thou discoursest with me of greater matters than 
what I stand in need of.” . However, the pre- 
phet led him in to the feast, and made him sit 
down, him and bis servant that followed. him, 
above the other guests that were invited, which 
were seventy in number ;t and he gave order to 
the servants to set the royal portion before-Saul. 
But when the time of going to bed was come, the 
rest rose up, and every one of them went home, 
but Saul stayed with the prophet, he and his ser- 
vant, and slept with him. é 

2, Butas soon as it was day, Samuel raised up 
Saul out of his bed,.and cor.ducted him home- 
ward; and when he was out of the city, he de- 
sired him to cause his servant to go before, but 
to stay behind himself, for that he had somewhat 
to say to-him, when nobody else. was present. 
Accordingly, Saul sent away his servant that 
followed him; then did the prophet take avessel 
of oil, and poured it upon the head of the young 
man, and kissed him, and said, "" Be thou a king, 
by tke ordination of God, against the Philistines, 
and for avenging the Hebrews for what they 
have suffered Dy them; of this thou shalt have a 
sign, which I would have thee take notice of; as 
soon as thou art departed hence, thou wilt find 
three men upon the road, going to worship God 
at Bethel, the first of whom thou wilt see carry- 
ing three loaves of bread, the second carrying a 
kid of the goats, and the third will fullow them, 
earrying a bottle of wine. These three men will 
salute thee, and speak kindly to thee,-and will 
give thee two of their loaves; which thou shalt 
accept of. And thenée thou shalt come toa place 
ealled, Rachels Monument, where thou shalt 
meet with those that will tell thee thy asses are 
found; after this, when thou comest to Gabatha, 
thou shalt overtake a company of prophets, and 
thou shalt be seized with the divine Spirit,f and 
prophesy along with them, till every one that sees 
thee shall be astonished, and wonder, and say, 
‘Whence is it that the son of Kish has arrived 
at this degree of happiness?’ And when these 
signs have happened to thee, know that God is 
with thee; then do thou salute thy father, and 
thy kindred. Thou shalt also come when I send 
for thee to Gilgal, that we may offer thank-offer- 
ings to God for these blessings.” When Samuel 


| had said this, and foretold: these things, he sent 


the young man away. Now all things fell out to 
Saul according to the prophecy of Samuel. . 

3. But as soon as Saul came into the house of 
his kinsman Abner, whem indeed he loved better 
than any other, of his relations, he was asked -by 
him concerning his journey, and what accidents 
happened to him therein; and he concealed none 
of the other things from him, no, not his coming 
to Samuel the prophet, nor how he told him the 
asses were found; but he said nothing to him 
about the kingdom, and what belonged thereto, 
which he thought would procure him envy; and 
when such things are heard, they are not easil 
believed; nor did he think it prudent to tell 
those things to him, although he appeared very 
friendly to him, and one whens he loved above 


that he was. to act not like a sole monarch, but with the 
advice and direction of these 71 members of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim upon all occasions, which yet we never read 
that he consulted afterward. 

An instance of this divine fury we have after this in 
Saul, chap. v. sect. 2, 3; 1 Sam. xi. 6. See the like, Judg. 
iii. 10; vi. 834; xi. 29; xiii. 25; and xiv. 6. we ὶ 
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the rest of his relations, considering, I suppose, 
what human nature really is, that no one is a 
firm friend, neither among our intimates, nor of 
our kindred, nor do they preserve that kind dis- 
position when God advances men to great pros- 
perity, but they are still ill-natured and envious 
at those that are in eminent stations. 

4. Then Samuel called the people together to 
the city Mizpeh, and spake to them in the words 
following, which he said he was to speak by the 
command of God: That “when he had granted 
them a state of liberty, and brought their ene- 
mies into subjection, they were become unmind- 
ful of his benefits, and rejected God that he 
should not be their King, as not considering that 
it would be most for their advantage to be pre- 
sided over by the best of beings; for God is the 
best of beings, and they chose to have a man for 
their king; while kings will use their subjects as 
beasts, according to the violence of their own 
wills and inclinations, and other passions, as 
wholly carried away with the lust of power, but 
will not endeavour to preserve the race of man- 
kind as his own workmanship and creation, 
which, for that very reason, God would take care 
of. But since you have come to a fixed resolu- 

_ tion, and this injurious treatment of God has 
quite prevailed over you, dispose yourselves by 
your tribes and sceptres, and cast lots.” 

5. When the Hebrews had so done, the lot fell 
upon the tribe of Benjamin; and when the lot| 
was cast for the families of this tribe, that which 
was called Matri was taken; and when the lot 
was cast for the single persons of that family, 
Saul, the son of Kish, was taken for their king. 
When the young man knew this, he prevented 
[their sending for him,] and immediately went 


away, and hid himself. I suppose that it was 
because he would not have it thought that he 
willingly took the government upon him; nay, 
he showed such a degree of command over him- 
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Saul’s Expedition against the Nation of the Am- 
monites, and Victory over them, and the Spoils 
he took from them. 


§ 1. Arrer one month, the war which Saul 
had with Nahash, the king of the Ammonites, 
obtained him respect from all the people; for this 
Nahash had done a great deal of mischief to the 
Jews that lived beyond Jordan, by the expedition 
he had made against them with a great and war- 
like army. He also reduced their cities into 
slavery, and that not only by subduing them for 
the present, which he did by force and violence, 
but weakening them by subtilty and cunning, 
that they might not be able afterward to get clear 
of the slavery they were under to him; for he 
put out the right eyes of those that either deli- 
vered themselves to him upon terms, or were 
taken by him in war;* and this he did, that when 
their left eyes were covered by their shields, 
they might be wholly useless inwar. Now when 
the king of, the Ammonites had served those be- 
yond Jordan in this manner, he led his 
against those that were called Gileadites; and 
having pitched his camp at the metropolis of his 
enemies, which was the city Jabesh, he sent am- 
bassadors to. them; commanding them either to 
deliver themselves up, on condition to have their 
right eyes plucked out, or to undergo a siege, and 
to have their cities overthrown. He gave them 


’ 
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their choice, whether they would cut off a small’ a 


member of their body, or universally perish. 
However, the Gileadites were so affrighted at 
these offers, that they had not courage to say any 
thing to either of them, neither that they would 
deliver themselves up, nor that they would fight 
him. But they desired that he would give them 
seven days’ respite, that they might send am- 
bassadors to their countrymen, and entreat their 
assistance ; and if they came to assist them, they 


self, and of modesty, that while the greatest part || would fight, but if that assistance were impossi- 


are not able to contain their joy, even in the|| ble to be obtained from them, the 


said they 


meen. So small advantages, but presently show || would deliver themselves up to suffer whatever 
emse 


ves publicly to all men, 
only show nothing of that nature, when he was 


ap 


is man did not || he pleased to inflict upon them. 


2. So Nahash, contemning the multitude of the 


inted to be the lord of so many and so great || Gileadites, and the answer they gave, allowed 


tribes, but crept away and concealed himself out || them a respite, and gave them leave to send to 
of the sight of those he was to reign over, and || whomsoever they pleased for assistance. So they 
made them seek him, and that with a good deal || immediately sent to the Israelites, city by city, 
of trouble. So when the people were at a loss, || and informed them what Nahash had threatened 
and solicitous, because Saul disappeared, the || todo to thém, and what great distress they were 


prophet besought God to show where the young||in. Now the 
man was, and to produce him before them. So/|j the hearing o 


eople fell into tears and grief, at 
f what the ambassadors from Ja- 


when they had learned of God the place where || besh said; and the terror they were in permitted 


Saul was hidden, they sent men to bring him, ||them to do nothing more. 


and when he was come, they set him in the 


midst of the multitude. Now he was taller than || declared the dangers in whic 


any of them, and his stature was very majestic. 


man to be your king: see how he is higher than 
any of the people, and worthy of this dominion. 
So'as soon as the people had made acclamation, 
God save the king! the prophet wrote down 
what would come to pass in a book, and read it 
in the hearing of the king, and laid up the book 
in the tabernacle οἵ God, to be a witness to fu- 
ture generations of what he had foretold. So 
when Samuel had finished this matter, he dis- 
missed the multitude, and came himself to the 
city Ramah, for it was his own country. Sau! 
also went away to Gibeah, where he was born: 
and many good men there were who paid him 
the respect that was due to him; but the greater 

art were ill men, who despised him, and deri- 
as the others, who neither did bring him pre- 
sents, nor did they in affection, or even in words, 
regard to please him. 


* Take here Theodoret’s note, cited by Dr. Hudson. 
“He that exposes his shield to the enemy with his left 
hand, thereby hides his left eye, and looks at the enemy I 


16 


6. Then said the prophet, God gives you this 


ut when the mes- 
sengers were come to the pay. of king Saul, and 

ithe inhabitants of 
Jabesh were, the people were in the same afflic~ 
tion as those in the other cities, for they lament- 
ed the calamity of those related to them. And 
when Saul was returned from his husbandry into 
the city, he found his fellow-citizens weeping ; 
and when, upon inquiry, he had learned the cause 
of the confusion and sadness they were in, he 
was seized with a divine fury, and sent away the 
ambassadors from the inhabitants of Javesh, and 
promised them to come to their assistance on the 
third day, and to beat their enemies before sun- 
rising, that the sun, upon its rising, might see 
that they had already conquered, and were freed 
from the fears they were under: but he bid some 
of them to stay to conduct. them the right way 
to Jabesh. 

3. So, being desirous to turn the people to this 
war against the Ammonites by fear of the losses 
they should otherwise undergo, and that they 
might the more suddenly be gathered together, 


with his right eye: he therefore that plucks out that eye 
makes men uscless in war.” γι 
( 


AO 
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he cut the sinews of his oxen, and threatened to 
do the same to all such as did not come with 
their armour to Jordan the next day, and follow 
him and Samuel the prophet whithersoever they 
should lead them. So they came together, out 
of fear of the losses they were threatened with, 
at the appointed time. And the multitude were 
numbered: at the city Bezek. And he found the 
number of those that were gathered together, 
besides that of the tribe of Judah, to be seven 
hundred thousand, while those of that tribe were 
seventy thousand. So he passed over Jordan, 
and proceeded in marching al] that night, thirty 
furlongs, and came to Jabesh before sunrising. 
So he divided the army into three companies, 
and fell upon their enemies on every side on the 
sudden, and when they expected no such thing: 
and joining battle with them, they slew a great 
many of the Ammonites, as also their king Na- 
hash. This glorious action was done by Saul, 
and was related with great commendation of him 
to all the Hebrews; and he thence gained a won- 
derful reputation for his valour; for, although 
there were some’ of them that contemned him 
before, they now changed their minds, and ho- 
noured him, and esteemed him as the best of 
men; for he did not content himself with having 
saved the inhabitants of Jabesh ouly, but he 
made an expedition into the country of the Am- 
monites, and laid it all waste, and took a large 
prey, and so returned to his own country most 
gloriously: so the people were greatly pleased 
at these excellent performances of Saul, and re- 
joiced that they had constituted him their king. 
‘They also made a clamour agaiust. those that 
pretended he would be of no advantage to their 
affairs; and they said, “Where now are these 
men, let them be brought to punishment,” with 
all the like things that multitudes do usually say, 
when they are elevated with prosperity, against 
those that lately had deapiced the: authors of it. 
But Saul, although he took the good-will and 
the affection of these men very kindly, yet did 
he swear that he would not see any of his coun- 
men slain that day, since it was absurd to mix 
this victory, which God had given them, with the 
plood and slaughter of those that were of the 
same image with themselves; and that it was 
more ae eeable to be men of a friendly disposi- 
tion, and'so to betake themselves to feasting. 

°4, And when Samuel had told them that he 
ought to confirm the kingdom to Saul by a second 
; Sidination of him, they all came together to the 

city Gilgal, for thither did he command them to 
come. So the prophet anointed Saul with the 
holy oil, in the sight of the multitude, and decla- 
red him to be king the second time. And so the 
government of the Hebrews was changed into a 
regal government; for in the days of Moses, and 
his disciple Joshua, who was their general, they 
continued under an aristocracy; but after the 
death of Joshua, for eighteen years in all, the 
multitude had no settled form of government, 
but were in an anarchy; after which they return- 
ed to their former government, they then per- 
mitting themselves to be judged by him who ap- 
peared to be the best warrior, and most coura- 
geous, whence it was that they called this inter- 
yal of their government, The Judges. . 

5. Then did Samuel the prophet call another 
assembly also, aud said to them, “I solemnly 
adjure you by God Almighty, who brought those 
excellent brethren, I mean Moses and Aaron, 
into the world, and delivered our fathers from 
the Egyptians, and from the slavery they ev- 
dured under them, that you will not speak what 
you say to gratify me, nor suppress any thing 
out of fear of me, nor be overborne by any other 


Ri Mr. Reland observes here, and proves elsewhere, in 
his note on Antiq. B. iii. ch. i. sect. 6; that although thun- 


dor aud lightumng with us happen usually in suimer, yet ἢ 
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{ passion, but say, what have I ever done that was 
cruel or unjust; or what have I Gone out of lucre 
or covetousness, or to gratify others? Bear wit- 
ness against me, if { have taken an ox ΟΥ̓ ἃ sheep, 
or any such thing, which yet, when they are 
taken to support men, it is esteemed blameless, 
or have I taken an ass for mine own use of any 
one to his grief? Lay some one such crime to 
my charge, now we are in your king’s presence.” 
But they eried out, That “no such thing had 
been done by him, but that he had presiled 
over the nation after a holy and righteous man- 
ner.” 

6. Hereupon Samuel, when such a testimony 
had been given him by them all, said, ‘‘Since 


you grant that you are not able to lay any il! 
thing to my charge hitherto, come on now, and 
do you hearken while I speak with great freedom 
to you. 
against God in asking you a king. It behoveg 
you to remember, tbat our grandfather Jecob 
came down into Egypt, by- reason ef a fuuine; 
with seventy souls only of our family, and that 
their posterity multiplied there to many tem 


slavery and hard oppression ; that God himself, 
upon the prayers of cur fathers, sont Moses and 
Aaron, who were brethren, and gave them power 
to deliver the multitude out of their distress, ana 
this without a king. These brought us into thi 
very land which you now possess: and wher 
you enjoyed these advantages from God, yow 
betrayed his worship and religion; nay, more 
over, when you were brought under the hand 
of your enemies, he delivered you, first by ren 
dering you superior to the Assyrians and theb 
forces; he then made you to overcome the Am 
monites and Moabites, and last of ‘all, the Phi 
listmes; and these things have been achieved 
under the conduct of Jephtha and Gideon. What 
madness therefore possessed you to fly from God, 
and to desire to be under a king; yet have 1 
ordained him for king whom he chose for you. 
However, that I may make it plain ‘to you, that 
God is angry and displeased at your choice of 
kingly government, I will so dispose him that he 
sball declare this very plainly to you by strange 
signals; for what none of you ever saw here be- 
fore, 1 mean a winter storm in the midst of 
harvest,* I will entreat of God, and will make it 
visible to you.” Now, as soon as he had said 
this, God gave such great signals by thunder 
and lightning, and the descent of hail, as attest- 
ed the truth of all that the prophet had said, in- 
somuch that they were amazed and terrified, 
and confessed they had sinned, and had fallen 
into the sin through ignorance; and bhesought 
the prophet, as one that was a tender and gentle 
father to them, to render Ged so merciful as to 
forgive this their sin, which they had added to 
those other offences whereby they had atfronted 
him andtransgressed against him. So he promis- 
ed them thathe would beseech God, and perswade 
him ‘to forgive them their sins. - However, he 
advised them to be righteous, and to be good, 
and ever to remember the miseries that had be- 
fallen them on account of their departure from 
virtue: as also, to remember the strange signs 
God had shewed them, and the body of: laws 
that Moses had given them, if they had any 
desire of being preserved and made happy with 
their king. But he said, that if they should 


grow careless of: these things, great judgments 
would.come from God upon them, and upon their 
king. And when Samuel had thus prophesied 
to the Hebrews, he dismissed them to their own 
homes, having confirmed the kingdom to Saul 
| the second time. ; 


| in Palestine and Syria they are chiefly confined to winter 
Josephus takes notice of the same thing again, Of the 
War, B. iv. ch. iv. sect. 5, ᾿ 


You have been guilty of great impiety); 


thousands, whom the Egyptians brought imto— 


q 


* CHAP. VI. 


‘How the Philistznes made another E-cpedition 
, against the Hebrews, and were beaten. 


§ 1. Now Saul chose out of ‘the multitude 
about three thousand men, and he tock two 
thousand of them to be the guards of his own 
body, and abode in the city of Bethel; but he 

ave the rest of them to Jonathan his‘son to be 

e guards of his body; and sent him to Gibeah, 
where he besieged ani took a certain garrison 
of the Philistines, not far from Gilgal, for the 
Philistines of Gibeah had beaten the Jews, and 
taken their weapons away, and had put garrisons 
‘into the strongest places of the country, and had 
forbidden. them to carry any instrument of iron, 
or at all to make use of any iron in any case 


em hid themselves in caves, and in dens 
under ground, but the greater part fled into the 
«πὰ beyond Jordan, which belonged to (aad and 
Reubel. 

2. But Saul sent to the prophet, and called him 
to consult with him about the war, and the pub- 
lic affairs: so he commanded him to stay there 
for him, and to prepare sacrifices, for he would 
come to him within seven days, that they might 


* San] seems to have stayed till near the time of the 


were the coulter or the spade, or any τ nonage 
about it, and looking on this contempt as a terri- 
horses, and they pitched their camp at the c'ty 
all the country, that they should try to rera*., 
80 greet, but that they might hazard a battle 
then join battle with their enemies. So he wait- 
prophet of God kad appointed him, but not till the end of 
to’ have been already for some time declining from his 
trust of God's providence, and to have affected more than 
kings took to themselves :) Samuel, F say, seems to have 
ungovernable and tyrannical, as God foretold, and the ex- 


whatsoever. And on account of this prohibition 
it wns, that the husbandmen, if they had occa- 
of husbandry, they came to the Philistines to do! 
it. Now as soon as the Philistines heard of this 
ble affront offered them, they made war against 
the Jews, with three hundred thousend footmen, | 
of Michmash. When Saul, te king of the He-| 
dtrews, was infermed of this, he went dow. τὸ " 
their liberty; and called themtot_.ewirag ἢ 
the Philistines, diminishing their forces, and ἢ 
them. But when the people about Saul 
observed how numerous the Philistines : 
ed,* as the prophet sent to him to do, yet did 
not ke, however, observe the command that was 
that day, as he ought to have done; and Samuel] appears, 
by delaying to come till the full time of the evening sa- 
strict and bounden subordination to God and his prophet, 
to have taken life-guards for himself and his son, which 
hero tried Saal, whether he would stay till the priest came, 
who alone could lawfully offer the sacrifices, or would 
venturing upon, was justly rejected for his profanencss. 
See Constit. Apost. B. il. ch. xxvii. Agd indeed since 
perience of all ages has shown, tho divine settlement by 
Moses had soon been laid aside under tlie kings, had not 


sion to sharpen any of their tools, whether it 
slaughter of their garvison, they were in a rage 
and thirty thousand chariots, and six thousand} 
the city of Gilgal, and made proclamation ¢ ‘er} 
spising- them as not very considerable, and as not 
rf phn under a great consternation; and some 
of 

offer sacrifices on the seventh day, aod might 
given him; but when he saw that the prophet 
evening sacrifice, on the seventh day, which Samuel the 
crifice on that seventh day, to have tried him (who seems 
was entirely a new thing in Israel, and savoured of a dis- 
he ought that mdependent anthority which the Pagan 
boldly and profanely usurp the priest’s uffice: waich he 
Saul had accepted kingly power, which naturally becomes 
God; by keeping strictly to his laws, and severely exe- 


cuting the threatenings therein contained, restrained Saul 
and other kings in some degree of obedience to himself. 
Nor was eveu this severity sufficient to restrain most of 
.the future kings of Israel and Judah from the grossest 
idolatry and impiety. Of the advantage of which strict- 
ners iv tho observing divine faws aud inflicting their tireat- 
ened penultios, see Antiq. B. vi. ch. xii. sect, 7, and con- 
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tarried longer than he expected, and that he was — 
deserted by the soldiers, he took the sacrifices 
and offered them; and whenhe heard that Samuel 
was come, he went out to meet him. But the 
prophet said he had not done well in disobeying 


the dajanetiens he had sent to him, and had not 
stayed till his coming, which being appointed 
according to the will of God, he had prevented 


him in offering up those prayers, and those sacr'- 
fices, that he should have made for the mulu-- 
tude, and that he therefore had performed di‘ 


vine offices in an ill manner, and had been rash 


in partorsning them. Hereupon Saul made an 
apology for himself, and said, “That he had 
waited as many days as Samuel had appointed 
him; that he had been so = in offering his 
sacrifices, upon account of the necessity he was 
in, and because his soldiers were departing from 
him, out of their fear, of the, enemy’s camp at 
Miechmash, the report being gone abroad that 
they were coming down upon him to Gilgal.” 
To which Samuel replied, “Nay, certainly, if 
thou hadst been a righteous man,t and hadst not 
disobeyed me, nor slighted the commands which 
God suggested to me pacar εν: the present 
state of affairs, and hadst not acted more hastily 
than the present circumstances required, thou 
wonuldst have been permitted: to reign a long 
time, and thy posterity after thee.” So Samuel 
being grieved at what had happened, returned 
home; but Saul came to the city Gibeah, with 
his son Jonathan, having only six hundred men 
with hina; and of these the greater part had no’ 
weapons, because of the scarcity of iron in that 
ecouutry, as well as of those that could make 
such weapous; for, as we showed a little before, 
the Philistines had not suffered them to have 
such iron, or such workmen. Now the Philis- 
tines divided their army into three companies, © 
and took as many roads, and laid waste the coun- 
try of the Hebrews, while king Saul and his 
son Jonathan saw what was done, but were not 
able to defend the land, as no more than six 
hundred men were with them. 
his son, and Abiah the high priest, who was of the 
posterity of Eli the high priest, were sittin 
upon a pretty high hill, and seeing the tnnd laid 
waste, they were mightily disturbed at it. Now 
Saul’s son agreed with his armour-bearer, that 
they would go privately to the enemy’s camp, 
and make a tumult and a disturbance among 
them. And when the armour-bearer had pee ᾿ 
κα ga to follow him whithersoever he shoul 


tra Apion, B. ii. sect. 30, where Josephus speaks of that 
matter; though it must be noted, that it seeis, at least in 
three instances, that good men did not always immediate- 
ly approve of such divine severity. There soems to be 
one instance, 1 Sam. vi. 19, 20; another, 1 Sam. xy. 11; 
and a third, 2 Sam. vi. 8, 9; Antiq. B. vi. ch. vij. seet. 2y 
though they all at fast acquiesced in the divine conduct, 
as knowing that God is wiser than men, ' 

ἐ By this answer of Sannel, and that from a divine 
commission, which is fuller in 1 Sam, xiii. 14; and by that 
parallel note in the Apostolical Constitutions just now 
quoted, concerning the great wickedness of Saul in ven- 
turing, even under ἃ seeming necessity of affairs, to usurp 
the priest’s office, and offer sacrifice without the priest, 
wo are in some degree able to answer that question, which 
I have ever thought a very hard one, viz. Whether, if 
there were a city or country of lay Christians without any 
clergyman, it were lawful for the laity alone to baptize, or 
celebrate the eucharist, &c. or indeed whether they alone 
could ordain themselves either bishops, priests, or dea- 
cons, for the due performance of such sacerdotal minis- 
trations? or, whether they ought not father, till they pro- 
cure clergymen to come among them, to confine them- 
selves Within those bounds of piety and christianity which 
belozg alone to the laity? such particularly as are recom- 
mended in the first book of the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, whielt peculiarly concern the laity, and aro intinia 
ted in Clement's undoubted epistle sect. 40; towhich lat 
ter opinion f incline. 


But as he and 


᾿ 
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ead him, though he should be obliged to die in — 
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the attempt, Jonathan made use of the young 
man’s assistance, and descended from the hill, 
and went to their enemies. Now the enemy’s 
camp was upon a precipice, which had three 
tops, that*ended in a small but sharp and long 
extremity, while there was a rock that surround- 
ed them, like lines made to prevent the attacks 
of an enemy. There it so happened, that the 
out-guards of the camp were neglected, because 
of the security that here arose from the situation 
of-the place, and because they thought it alto- 
gether impossible, not only to ascend up to the 
camp on that quarter, but so much as to come 
near it.. As soon, therefore, as they came to the 
camp, Jonathan encouraged his armour-bearer, | 
and said to him, “Let us attack our enemies ;} 
and if; when they see us, they bid us come up to 
them, take that for a signal of victory; but if 
they say nothing, as not intending to invite us to) 
come up, let us return back again.” So when 
they were approaching to the enemy’s camp, | 
just after break of day, and the Philistines saw} 
them, they safd one to another, ‘‘ The Hebrews! 


come out of their dens and caves;” and they said | 


to Jonathan and to his armour-bearer, ‘‘Come 
on, ascend up to us, that we may inflict a just| 
punishment upon you for your rash attempt upon | 
us.” So Saul’s son accepted of that invitation, 
as'what signified to him victory, and he imme- 
_ diately came out-of the place whence they were 
‘seen by their enemies; so he changed his place, 
and came to the rock which had none to guard 
it, because of its own strength: from thence 
they crept up with great labour and difficulty, 
‘and so far overcame by force the nature of the 
place, till they were able to fight with their ene- 
‘mies. So they fell upon them as they were 
asleep, and slew about twenty of them, and| 
thereby filled them with disorder and surprise, | 
insomuchthat some of them threw away their | 
entire armour and δα, but the greatest part not 
:“knowing one another, because they were of dif- 
ΠΥ ferent nations, suspected one another to be ene- 
“mies, (for they did not imagine there were only 
two of the Hebrews that came up,) and so they 
fought one against another; and some of them 
died’ in battle, and some, as they were flying 
away, weré thrown down from the rock headlong. 
+3. Now Saul’s watchnien told the king, that 
the camp of the Philistines was in confusion; 
then he inquired whether any body was gone 
away from the army? and when he heard that 
his son, and with him his armour-bearer, were 
absent, he bid the high priest take the garments 
of his high priesthood, and prophesy to him what 
success they should have ; who said, “That they 
should get the victory, and prevail against their 
enemies.” So he went out after the Philistines, 
and set upon them as they were slaying one 
another. ‘Those also came running to him, who 
had fled to dens and caves, upon hearing that 
Saul was gaining a victory. When therefore the 
number of the Hebrews that came to Saul) 
amounted to about ten thousand, he pursued the 
enemy, who were scattered all over the country; 
but then he fell into an action, which was a very 
unhappy one, and liable tobe very much blamed; 
for whether out of ignorance, οὐ whether out of 
joy for a victory gained so strangely, for it fre- 
quently happens, that persons so fortunate are 
not then able to use their reason consistently, as 
he was desirous to avenge himself, and to exact 
a due punishment of the Philistines, he de- 


* This rash vow or curse of Saul’s, which Josephus 
says was confirmed by the people, and yet not executed, 
I suppose principally because Jonathan did not know 
of it, is very remarkable, being of the essence of the 
obligation of all laws, that they be sufficiently known 
and promulgated ; otherwise the conduct of providence, as 
to the sacredness of solomn oaths and vows, in God’s re- 
fusing’ to answer by Urim, till the breach of Saul’s vow 
or curse was understood and set right, and God propitia- 


‘ 


nounced a curse on the Hebrews,” “ That if any 
one put a stop to his slaughter of the enemy, and 
fell on eating, and left off the slaughter or the 
pursuit before the night came on, and obliged 
them so to do, he should be accursed.” Now af- 
ter Saul had denounged this curse, since they 
were now in ἃ wood belonging to the tribe of 
Ephraim, which was thick and full of bees, 
Saul’s son, who did not hear his father denounce 
that eurse, nor hear of the approbation the mul- 
fitude gave to it, broke eff a piece of a honey 

comb, and ate part of it. But, in the mean time, 
he was informed with what a curse his father 
had forbidden them to taste any thing before 
sunsetting; so he left off eating, and said, “" His 
father had not done well in this prohibition, be 

cause, had they taken some food, they had pur 

sued the enemy with greater vigour and alacrity, 
and had both taken and slain many more of their 
enemies.” 

4, When therefore they had slain many ten 
thousands of the Philistines, they fell upon spoil- 
ing the camp of the Philistines, but not till late 
in the evening. They also took a great deal of 
prey, and cattle, and killed them, and ate them 
with their blood. This was told to the king by 
the scribes, that the multitude were sinning 
against God, as they sacrificed, and were eatin 
before the blood was well washed away, an 
the flesh made clean. Then did Saul give order 
that a great stone should be rolled into the midst 
of them, and he made’ proclamation that they 
should kill their sacrifices upon it, and not feed 
upon the flesh with the blood, for that was not 
acceptable to God. And whenall the people did 
as the king commanded them, Saul erected an 
altar there,t and offered burnt-offerings upon τί 
to God. This was the first altar that Saul 
built. 

5. So when Saul was desirous of leading his 
men to the enemy’s camp before it was day, in 
order to plunder it, and when the soldiers were 
not unwilling to follow him, but indeed showed 
great readiness to do as he commanded them, 
the king called Ahitub the high priest, and en- 
joined him to know of God, whether he would 
grant him the favour and permission to go against 
the enemy’s camp, in order to destroy those that 
were init: And when the priest said, that God 
did not give any answer; ‘“ And not without some 
cause,” said Saul, “does God refuse to answer 
what we inquire of him, while yet a little while 
ago he declared to us all that we desired before- 
hand, and even prevented us in his answer. To 
be sure there is some sin against him, thatis con- 
cealed from us, which is the occasion of his si- 
lence. Now I swear by Him himself, that though 
he that hath committed this sin should prove to 
be my own son Jonathan, I will slay him, and by 
that means will appease the anger of God against 
us, and that in the very same manner as if 1 were 
to punish a stranger, and one not at all related to 
me, for the same offence.” So when the multi- 
tude cried out to him so to do, he presently set 


Ὁ} the rest on one side, and he and his son stood 


on the other side, and he sought to discover the 
offender by lot.. Now the lot appeared to fall 
upon Jonathan himself. So when he was asked 
by his father what sin he had been guilty of? and 
what he was conscious of in the course of his life 
that might be esteemed instances of guilt or pro- 
faneness? his answer was this: “Ὁ father, I have 
done nothing more than that yesterday, without 


ted by public prayer, is here very remarkable, as indeed 
it is every where else in the Old Testament. 

{ Here. we have still more indications of Saul’s affecta. 
tion of despotic power, and of his entrenching upon the 
priesthood, and making and endeavouring to execute 4 
rash vow or curse without consulting Samuel, or the San- 
hedrim. In this view it is also that I look wpon this erec- 
tion of a new altar by Saul, and his offering of burnt- 
ofierings himself upon it, and not as any proper instances 
of devotion or religion, with other commentators. 


. 


- 
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knowing of the curse and oath thou hadst de- 
nounced, while I was in pursuit of the enemy, I 
tasted of a honeycomb.” But Saul sware that 
he would slay him, and prefer the observation of 


his oath before all the ties of birth and of nature. 


And Jonathan was not dismayed at this threaten- 
ing of death, but offering himself to it generous- 
ly, and undauntedly, he said, “Nor do I desire 
you, father, to spare me: death will be to me 
very acceptable, when it proceeds from thy piety, 
and after a glorious victory; for it is the greatest 
consolation to me, that I leave the Hebrews vic- 
torious over the Philistines.” Hereupon all the 
= were very sorry, and greatly afflicted for 

onathan, and they sware that they would not 
overlook Jonathan, and see him die, who was the 
author of their victory. By which means they 
snatched him out of the danger he was in from 
his father’s curse, while they made their prayers 
to God also forthe young man, that he would re- 
mit his sin. 

6. So Saul, having slain about sixty thousand 
of the enemy, returned home to his own city, and 
reigned happily: and he also fought against the 
neighbouring nations, and subdued the Ammon- 
ites, and Moabites, and Philistines, and Edomites, 
and Amalekites, as also the kingof Zobah. He 
had three male children, Jonathan, and Isui, and 
Melchishua; with Merab and Michal his daugh- 
ters. He had also Abner, his uncle’s son, for the 
captain of his host; that uncle’s name was Ner. 
Now Ner and Kish, the father of Saul, were bro- 
thers. Saul had also a great many chariots and 
horsemen: against whomsoever he made war, he 
returned conqueror, and advanced the affairs of 
the Hebrews to a great degree of success and} 
prosperity, and made them superior to other na 


tions: and he made such of the young men that 
were remarkable for tallness and comeliness, the 
guards of his body. 


CHAP. VII. 


Saul’s War with the Amalekites, and Conquest 
of them. 


1. Now Samuel came unto Saul, and said to 
him, “ That he was sent by God to put hin in 
mind that God had preferred him above allothers, 
and ordained him king; that he therefore ought 
to be obedient to him, and to submit to his au- 
thority, as considering, that though he had the 
dominion over the other tribes, yet that God had 
the dominion over him, and over all things. That 
accordingly, God said to him, that because the 
Amalekites did the Hebrews a great deal of mis- 
chief while they were in the wilderness, and 
when, upon their coming out of Egypt, they 
were making their way to that country which is 
now their own, I enjoin thee to punish the Ama- 
lekites, by making war upon them, and when 
thou‘hast subdued them, to leave none of them 
alive, but to pursue them through every age, and 
to slay them, beginning with the women and the 
infants, and to require this as a punishment to be 
inflicted upon them for the mischief they did to 
our forefathers. ΤῸ spare nothing, neither asses 
nor other beasts, nor to reserve any of them for 
your own advantage and possession, but to devote 
them universally to God, and, in obedience to the 
commands of Moses, to blot out the name of 
Amalek* entirely.” * 

2. So Saul promised to do what he was com- 
manded; and supposing that his obedience to 
God would be shown, not only in making war 
against the Amalekites, but more fully in the 
readiness and quickness of his proceedings, he 


* The reason of this severity is distinctly given, | Sam. 
xy. 18: “Go and utterly destroy the sinners the Amalek- 
ites.” Nor indeed do we ever meet with these Amalekites 
but as very cruel and bloody people, and particularly 
secking to injure aud utterly to destroy the mation of Is- 
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made no delay, but immediately gathered to- 

ether all his forces; and when he had numbered 
them in Gilgal, he found them to be about four 
hundred thousand of the Israelites, besides the 
tribe of Judah, for that tribe contdined by itseif 
thirty thousand. Accordingly, Saul made an ir- 
ruption into the country of the Amalekites, and 
set many men in several parties in ambush at the 
river, that so he might not only do them a mis- 


chief by open fighting, but might fall upon them ‘ 


unexpectedly in the ways, and might thereby 
compass them round about, and kill them. And 
when he had joined battle with the enemy, he 
beat them, and, pursuing them as they fled, he 
destroyed them all. And when that undertaking 
had succeeded, according as God had foretold, 
he set upon the cities of the Amalekites: he be- 
sieged them, and took them by force, partly by 
warlike machines, partly by mines dug under 
ground, and partly by building walls on the out- 
sides. Some they starved out with famine, and 
some “ gained by other methods, and after all, 
he betook himself to slay the women and the chil- 
dren, and thought he did not act therein either 
barbarously and inhumanly; first, because they 
were enemies whom he thus treated, and, in the 
next place, because it was done by the command 


of God, whom it was dangerous not to obey. He 


also took Agag, the enemy's king, captive; the 
beauty and tallness of whose body he admired so 
much, that he thought him worthy of preserva- 
tion; yet was not this done, however, according 
to the will of God, but by giving way to human 
passions, and suffering himself to be moved with 
an unseasonable commiseration, in a point where 
it was not safe for him to indulge it, for God hated 
the nation of the Amalekites to such a degree, 
that he commanded Saul to have no pity on even 
those infants which we by nature chiefly com- 
passionate; but Sau] preserved their kin 
governor from the miseries which the Hebrews 
brought on the people, as if he preferred the fine 
appearance of the enemy to the memory of what 
God had sent him about. The multitude were 
also guilty, together with Saul, for they spared 
the herds and the flocks, and took them for a 
prey, when God had commanded they should not 
spare them. They also carried off with them the 
rest of their wealth and riches, but if there were 
any thing that was not worthy of regard, that 
they destroyed. 

3. But when Saul had conquered all those 
Amalekites that reached from Pelusium of Egypt 
to the Red Sea, he laid waste aJl the rest of the 
enemy’s country: but for the nation of the She- 
chemites, he did not touch them, although the 
dwelt in the very middle of the country of Mi- 
dian: for, before the battle, Saul had sent to 
them, and charged them to depart thence, lest 
they should be partakers of the miseries of the 
Amalekites, for he bad a just oceasion for savin 
them, since they were of the kindred of aruen 
Moses’s father-in-law. ; 

4. Hereupon Saul returned home with joy, for 
the glorious things he had done, and for 
quest of his enemies, as though he had not neg- 
lected any thing which the prophet had enjoined 
him to do, when he was going to make war with 
the Amalekites, and as though he had exactly ob- 
served all that he ought tohave done. But God 
was grieved that the king of the Amalekites was 
preserved alive, and that the multitude had seiz- 
ed on the cattle for a prey, because these things 
were done without his permission ; for he thought 
it an intolerable thing, that they should conquer 
and overcome their enemies by that power which 


racl. See Exod. xvii. 8—16; Numb. xiv. 45; Deut. xxv. 
17—19; Judg vi. 3—6; 1 Sam. xv. 33; Psalin Ixxxili. 7, 
and above all, the most barbarous of all cruelties, that of 
Haman the Agagite, or one of the posterity of Agag, the 
old king of the Amalekites, Esth. iii. 1—15. 
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he gavethem, and then that he himself should 
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come. He alao entreated the prophet to go back 


beso grossly despised and disobeyed by them, with him, that he might offer his thank-offerings — 
that a mere es that was a king, would not bear} to,God; but Samuel went home, because he saw 
it. _He therefore told Samuel the prophet, that || that God would not be reconciled to him. 


he repented that he had made Saul ἘΠΕῚ while 
he did nothing that he had commanded 
indulged his own inclinations. 


5. But then Saul was so desirous to retain Sa 


im, but|| muel, that he took hold of his cloak, and because 
When Samuel/|| the vehemence of Samuel’s departure made the 


“heard that, he was in confusion; and began to} motion to be violent, the cloak was rent. _Upon 
beseech God all that night to be reconciled to}} which the prophet said, that after the same man- 
Saul, and not to be angry with him: but he did} ner should the kingdom be rent from him, and 

. not grant that forgiveness to Saul which the pro-|| that a good and a just man should take it ; that 


phet asked for, and not deeming it a fit thing to|] God persevered in 


hat he had deereéd about 


ferant forgiveness of [such] sins at his entreaties, || him; that to be mutable and changeable m what 


. Ssluce> 


ney produce other sins. 
“eas God I 


injuries do not otherwise grow so great as|| is determined, is agreeable to human passions 
e easy tempers of those that are injured;|| only, but is not agreeable to the divine power. 
] ile they hunt after the glory of being|/ Hereupon Saul said, that he had been wicked, 
t gentle and good-natured, before they are|| but that what was done could not be undone: he 
i As soon there-|| therefore desired him to-honour him so far, that 
had rejected the intercession of the] the multitude might see that he would accompa 
prophet, and it plainly appeared he would not}! ny himin worshipping God. So Samuel granted 


change his mind, at break of day Samuel came|| him that favour, and went with him and worship- 


‘to Saul at Gilgai. When the kmg saw him, he 
ran to’ him, ard embraced him, and said, “I re- 
~ turn thanks te “o@, who hath given me the vic- 
tory, for 1 hays performed every thing that he 
hath commanded me.” To which Samuel re- 
plied, “‘ How isit then that I hear the bleating of 
the sheep, and the lowing of the greater cattle 
in the camp?” Saul made answer, that “the 
people had reserved them for sacrifices ; but that, 
as to the nation of the Amatekites, it was entire- 
ly destroyed, as he had received it in command 
to see done, and that no one man was left, but 
_ that he had saved alive the king alone, and 
. brought him to him, concerning whom he said 
they would advise together what should be done 
with him.” . But the prophet said, ‘ God is not 
delighted with sacrifices, but with good and 
righteous men, who are such as follow his will 
and his laws, and never think that any thing is 
well done by them, but when they do it as God 
hath commanded them: that hethen looks upon 
himself as affronted, not when any one does not 
sacrifice, but when any one appears to be disobe- 
dient to him. But that from those who-do not 
obey him; nor pay him that duty which is the 
alone true and acceptable worship, he will not 
kindly accept their oblations, be those they offer 
néver so many and so fat, and be the presents 
they make him never so ornamental, nay, though 
they were made of gold and silver themselves, 
but he will reject them, and esteem them instan- 
ces of wickedness, and not of piety. And that 
he is delighted with those that still bear in mind 
‘this one thing, and this only, how to do that, what- 
soever it be, which God pronounces or commands 
for them to do, and to choose rather to die than 
to transgress any of those commands; nor does 
he require so much as a sacrifice from them. 
And when these do sacrifice, though it be a mean 
oblation, he better accepts of it as the honour of 
poverty, than such oblations as come from the 
richest men that offer them to him. Wherefore 
take notice, that thou art under the wrath of 
God, for thou hast despised and neglected what 
he commanded thee. How dost thou then sup- 
pose that he wiil accept a sacrifice out of such 
things as he hath doomed to destruction ? unless 
perhaps thou dost imagine that itis almost all 
one to offer it in sacrifice to God as to destroy it, 
Do thou therefore expect that th | will 
be taken from thee, and that a 
thou hast abused by such insolent, 


toneglect that God who bestowed it upon.thee,” 
Then did Saul confess that he had aet ι ; 
‘and did not deny that he had sinned, because he 


_ had transgressed the injunctions of the prophet; 
but he said, that it was out of a dread aid fear 
of the soldiers, that he did not’ prohibit and re- 


strain them whew they seized on the prey. But! 


forgive me, said he, and be merciful to me, for I 
will be cautious how I offend fur the time to 
‘ 


ped God. Agag, also, the king of the Amalek- 
ites, was brought to him; and when the king ask- 
ed, How bitterdeath was? Samuel said: “As thou 
hast mage many of the Hebrew mothers to la- 
ment and bewail their children, so shalt thou by 
thy death cause thy mother to lament thee also.” 
Accordingly, he gave order to slay him imme- 
diately at Gilgal, and then went away to the city 


Ramah. 
CHAP. VIII. 


How, upon Sauls Transgression of the Prophet's 
Contnands, Samuel ordained another Person to 
be King privately, whose name was David, as 
God commanded him. 


§ 1. Now Saul being sensible of the miserable + 
condition he had brought himself into, and that 
he had made God to be his enemy, he went up to 
his royal palace at Gibeah, which name denotes 
a ‘hill,’ and afterthat day he came no more into 
the presence of the prophet. And whey Samuel 
mourned for him, God bid him leave off his con- 
cern for him, and to take the holy oil, and go to 
Bethlehem to Jesse, the son of Obed, and to 
anoint such of his sons as hé should show him, 
for their future king. But Samuel said, he was. 
afraidlest Saul, when he came to know of it, should 
kill him, either by some private method, or even 
openly. Butupon God’s suggesting to him a safe 
way of going thither, he came to the foremen- 
tioned city ; and when they all saluted him, and 
asked, “What was the occasion of his coming 7”? 
he told them, he came to sacrifice to God. When 
therefore he had gotten the sacrifice ready, he 
called Jesse and his sons to partake of those sa- 
crifices; and when he saw his eldest son to be a 
tall and handsome man, he guessed by his come- 
liness that he wag the person who was to be 
their future king. But he was mistaken in judg- 
ing about God’s providence, for when Samuel 
inquired of God, whether he should anoint this 
youth, whom he so adimired, and. esteemed. wor- 
thy of the kingdom ? God said, “ Men do not see 
as God seeth. Thou indeed hast-respect to the 
fine appearance of this youth, and thence es- 
teemest him worthy of the kingdom, while I pro. 
pose the kingdom as a reward, not of the beauty 
of bodies, but of the virtue ef souls, and I in- 
quire after one that is perfectly comely in that 
respect. I mean one who is, beautiful in piety, 
and righteousness, and. fortitude, and obedience, 
for in them consists the comeliness of the sou}. 
When God had said this, Samuel bade Jesse to 
show him all his sons. So he made five others 
of his sons to. come'to him; ofall of whom Eliab 
was the eldest, Aminadab the second, Shammah 
the third, Nathaniel the fourth, Rael the fifth, 
and Asam the sixth. And when the prophet saw 
that these were no way inferior to the eldest in 
their countenances, he inquired of God, whiel 
of them it was whom be chose for their king’, 
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ed Jesse, whether he had not some other sons 
besides these? and when he said that he had one 
more named David, but that he was a shepherd, 
and took care of the flocks, Samuel bid them call 
him immediately, for that till he was come they 
could not possibly sit down to the feast. Now as 
soon as his father had sent for David, and he was 
come, he appeared to be of a yellow complex- 
ion, of a sharp sight, and a comely person in 
other respects also. This is he, said Samuel pri- 
yately to himself, whom it pleases God to make 
ourkmg. So he sat down to the feast, and pla- 
ced the youth under him, and Jesse also, with 
his other sons; after which he took oil, in the 
presence of David, and anointed him, and whis- 

red him in the ear, and acquainted him, that 

od chose him to be their king: and exhorted 
him to be righteous, and obedient to his com- 
mands, for that by this means his kingdom would 
continue for a long time, and that his house 
should be of great splendour, and celebrated in 
the world: that he should overthrow the Philis- 
tines; and that against what nation soever he 
shoul make war, ke should be the conqueror, 
and survive the fight; and that while he lived he 
should enjoy a glorious name, and leave such a 
name to his posterity also. 

2, So Samuel, when he had given him these 
admonitions, went away: but the divine power 
departed from Saul, and removed to David; who, 
upon this removal of the Divine Spirit to him, 
es, i to prophesy. Butas for Saul, some strange 
and demoniacal disorders came upon him, and 
brought upon him such suffocations as were rea- 
dy to choke him; for which the physicians could 
find no other remedy but this, that if any pegson 
could charm those passions by singing, and play- 
ing upon the harp, they advised him to inquire 
for such a one, and to observe when these de- 
mons came upon him and disturbed him, and to 
take care that such a person might stand over 
him and play on the harp,* and recite hymns to 
tohim. Accordingly Saul did not delay, but com- 
manded them to seek out such a man. And wien 
a certain stander-by said that he had seen in 
the city of Bethlehem a son of Jesse, who was 


Ῥω: no more than a child in age, but comely and 


autiful, and in other respects one that was de- 
serving of t regard, who was skilful in play- 
ing on the harp, and in singing of hymns, and an 
excellent soldier in war, he sent to Jesse, and de- 
sired him to take David away from the flocks, 
and send him to him, for he had a mind to see 
him, as having heard an advantageous character 
of his comeliness and his valour. So Jesse sent 
his son, and gave him presents to carry to Saul. 
And when he was come, Saul was pleased with 
him, and made him his armour-bearer, and had 
him in very great esteem, for he charmed his 
assion, and was the only physician against the 
trouble he had from the demon, whensoever it 
was that it came upon him, and this by reciting 
of hymns, and playing — the harp, and bring- 
ing Saul to his right mind again. However, he 
sent to Jesse the father of the child, and desired 
him to permit David to stay with him; for that 
he was delighted with his sight and company; 


which <i that he might not contradict Saul, 
he granted. : 
ν᾿ CHAP. IX. 


How the Philistines made another Expedition 
against the Hebrews, under the Reignof Saul ; 
and how they were overcome by David's slaying 
Goliath in a single Combat. 

§ 1. Now the Philistines gathered themselves 
together again no very long time afterward, and 
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war against the Israelites and having seized ἃ 
place between Shoccoh and Azekah, they there 
pitched theircamp. Saul also drew out his army 
to oppose them; and by pitching his own camp 
ona certain hill, he forced the Philistines to leave 
their former camp, and to encamp themselves 
apon such another hill, over against that on 
which Sau!’s army lay, so that a valley, which 
was between the two hills on which they lay, 
divided their camps asunder. Now there came 
down a man out of the camp of the Philistines, 
whose name was ‘Goliath,’ of the city of Gath, 
aman of vast bulk, for he was of four cubits and 
a span in tallness, and had about him weapons 
suitable fo the largeness of his body, fc 
a breastplate on that weighed five 
kels; he had also a helmet and greav 
as large as you would naturally sup 
cover the limbs of so vasta body. His s 
also such as was not carried like a light thing 
his right hand, but he carried it as lying on his 
shoulders. He had also a lance of six hundred 
shekels: and many followed him to carry his 
armour. Wherefore this Goliath stood between 
the two armies, as they were in battle array, and 
sent out a loud voice, and said to Saul, and to the 
Hebrews, “1 will free you from fi phting and from 
dangers ; for what necessity is there that your 
army should fall and be afflicted? Give mea - 
man of you that will fight with me, and he that» 
conquers shall have the reward of the conqueror, 
and determine the war; for these shall serve 
those others to whom the conqueror shall belong : 
and certainly it is much better, and more a 
dent, to gain what you desire by the hazard of 
one man than of all.” When he said this, he 
retired to his own camp; but the ‘next day he 
came again, and used the same words, and did 
not leave off forty days together, to challenge: 
the enemy in the same words, till Saul and his 
army were therewith terrified, while they = 
themselves in array as if they would fight, but 
did not come to a close battle. , 

2. Now while this war between the Hebrews 
and the Philistines was going on, Saul sent away 
David to his father Jesse, and contented himself © 
with those three sons of his whom he had sent to 
his assistance, and to be partuers in the dangers 
of the war: and at first David retutned to feed 
his sheep and his flocks; but after no long time 
he came to the camp of the Hebrews, as sent by 
his father to carry provisions to his brethren, and 
to know what they were doing. While Goliath 
came again, and oh allenged them, and reproach- 
ed them, that they had no man of valour among 
them that durst come down to fight him; and as 
David was talking with his brethren about the 
business for which his father had sent him, he 
heard the Philistine reproacbing and abusing the 
army, and had indignation at it, and said to his 
brethren, I am ready to fight a single combat 
with this adversary. Whereupon Eliab, bis eldest 
brother, reproved him, and said that he spake too 
rashly and improperly for one of his age, and bid 
him go to his flocks, and to his father. So he was 
abashed at his brother’s words, and went away, 
but still he spake to some of the soldiers, that he 
was willing to fight with him that challenged 
them. And when they had informed Saul what 
was the resolution of the young man, the king 
sent for him to come to him. And when the king 
asked what he had to say, he replied, “Ὁ king, 

ot east down nor afraid, for I will depress the 
i » of this adversary, and will go down and 
fight him, and will bring him under me, as 
tall and as great as he is, till he shall be suffi 
ciently laughed at, and thy army shall get great 


ers to the harp, did the same that David did here, i. e. join 


their own voral and instrumental music together. 
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glory, when he shall be slain by one that is not 
yet of man’s estate, neither fit for fighting, nor 
capable of being intrusted with the marshalling 


an army, or ordering a battle, but by one that } 


looks like a child, and is really no older in age 
than a child.” ᾿ 

3. Now Saul wondered at the boldness and 
alacrity of David, but durst not presume on his 
ability, by reason of his age: but said he must 
on that account be too weak to fight with one 
that was skilfulin the art of war. “I undertake 
this enterprise,” said David, ‘‘in dependence on 
God’s being with me, for 1 have had experience 
already of his assistance; for I once pursued 
after and caught a lion that assaulted my flocks, 
and took away alamb from them, and I snatched 
the lamb out of the wild beast’s mouth, and 
when he leaped upon me with violence, I took 

- him by the tail, and dashed him against the 
ground. Inthe same manner did I avenge my- 
self ona bear also; and let this adversary of ours 
be esteemed like one of these wild beasts, since 
he has a long while reproached our army, and 
blasphemed our God, who yet will reduce him 
under my power.” : 

4, However, Saul prayed that the end might 
be, by God's assistance, not disagreeable to the 
alacrity and boldness of the child; and said, “Go 
thy way to the fight.” So he put about him his 
breastplate, and girded on his sword, and fitted 
the helmet to his head, and sent him away. But 
David was burdened with his armour, for he had 
not been exercised to it, nor had he learned to 
walk with it; so he said, “Let this armour be 
thine, O king, who art able to bear it, but give 
me leave to fight as thy servant, and as I myself 
desire.”’ Accordingly he laid by the armour, and 
taking his staff with him, and putting five stones 
out of the brook into a shepherd’s bag, and 


having a sling in his right hand, he went towards 
Goliath. But the adversary seeing him in such 


a manner, disdained him, and jested upon him, 
as if he had not such weapons with him as are 
usual when one man fights against another, but 
such as are used in driving away and avoiding 
of dogs; and said, ‘“ Dost thou take me not for a 
man, but a dog?’’ To which he replied, “No, 
not for a dog, but for a creature worse than a 
dog.” This provoked Goliath to anger, who 
thereupon cursed him by the name of God, and 
threatened to give his flesh to the beasts of the 
earth, and to the fowls of the air, to be torn in 
pieces by them. To whom David answered, 
“Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a 
spear, and with a breastplate, but I have God 
for my armour, in coming against thee, who will 
destroy thee and all thy army by my hands; for 
I will this day cut off thy heat, and cast the 
other parts of thy body to the dogs, and all men 
shall learn that God is the protector of the He- 
brews, and that our armour and our strength is 
in his providence, and that, without God’s assist- 
ance, all other warlike preparations and power 
are useless.’ So the Philistine, being retarded 
by the weight of his armour, when he attempted 
to meet David in haste, came on but slowly, as 
despising him, and depending upon it that he 
should slay him, who was both unarmed, and a 
child also, without any trouble at all. 

5. But the youth met his antagonist, being ac- 
companied with an invisible assistant, who was no 
other than God himself. And taking one of the 
stones that he had out of the brook, and had put 
into his shepherd’s bag, and fitting it to his sling, 
he slang it against the Philistine. This stone fell 
upon his forehead, and sunk into his brain, inso- 


* Josephus says thrice in this chapter, and twice after- 
ward, chap. xi. sect. 2, and B. vii. chap. i. sect. 4, i. e. five 
times in all, that Saul required not a bare hundred of the 
foreskins of the Philistines, but six hundred of their 
heads. The Soptuagint have 100 foreskins, but the Syriac 
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much that Goliath was stunned, and fell upon his 
face. So David ran, and stood upon his adversa- 
ry as he lay down, and cut off his head with his 
own sword; for he had no sword himself. And 
upon the fall of Goliath, the Philistines were 
beaten, and fled: for when they saw their cham- 
pion prostrate on the ground, they were afraid 
of the entire issue of their affairs, and resolved 
not to stay any longer, but committed themselves 
to an ignominious and indecent flight, and there- 
by endeavoured to save themselves from the 
dangers they were in. But Saul and the entire 
army of the Hebrews made a shout, and rushed 
upon them, and slew a great number of them, 
and pursued the rest to the borders of Gath, and 
to the gates of Ekron; so that there were slain 
of the Philistines thirty thousand, and twice as 
many wounded. But Saul returned to their 
camp, and pulled their fortification to pieces, and 
burnt it; but David carried the head of Goliath 
into his own tent, but dedicated his sword to 
God [at the tabernacle. ] 


CHAP. X. 


Saul envies David for his glorious Success, and 
takes an occasion of entrapping him, from the 
Promise he made him of giving him his Daugh- 
ter in Marriage, but this upon Condition of his 
bringing six hundred Heads of the Philistines. 


§ 1. Now the women were an occasion of 
Saul’s envy and hatred to David; for they came 
to meet their victorious army with cymbals, and 
drums, and all demonstrations of joy, and sang 
thus: the wives said, that ‘‘Saul had slain his 
many thousands of the Philistines.” The vir- 
gins replied, that “‘ David had slain his ten thou- 
sands.” Now, when the king heard them singing 
thus, and that he had himself the smallest share 
in their commendations, and that the greater 
number, the ten thousands, were ascribed to the 
young man; and when he considered with him- 
self that there was nothing more wanting to Da- 
vid, after such a mighty applause, but the king- 
dom, he began to be afraid and suspicious of 
David. Accordingly, he removed him from the 
station he was in before, for he was his armour- 
bearer, which out of fear seemed’to him much 
too near a station for him; and so he made him 
captain over a thousand, and bestowed on him a 
post better indeed in itself, but, as he thought, 
more for his own security; for he hada mind to 
send him against the enemy, and into battles, as 
hoping he would be slain in such dangerous 
conflicts. 

2. But David had God going along with him 
whithersoever he went, and accordingly he 
greatly prospered in his undertakings, and it was 
visible that he had mighty success, insomuch 
that Saul’s daughter, who was still a virgin, fell 
in love with him; and her affection so far pre- 
vailed over her that it could not be concealed, 
and her father became acquainted with it. Now 
Saul heard this gladly, as intending to make use 
of it for a snare against David, and he hoped 
that it would prove the cause of destruction and 
of hazard to him; so he told those that informed 
him of his daughter’s affection, that he would 
willingly give David the virgin in marriage, and 
said, “1 engage myself to marry my daughter to 
him, if he will bring me six hundred heads of my 
enemies,* (supposing that when a reward so 
ample was proposed to him, and when he should 
aim to get him great glory, by undertaking a 
thing so dangerous and incredible, he would im- 
mediately set about it, and so perish by the Phi- 


and Arabic 200. Now that these were not foreskins with 
our other copies, but heads with Josephus’s copy, seems 
somewhat probable, from 1 Sam. xxix. 4, where all copies 
say, that it was with the heads of such Philistines that Da- 
vid might reconcile himself to bis master Saul. 


in 
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_ listines,) and ] s.about him will succeed 

finely to my mind, shall be freed from him- 
and get him slain, not by myself, but by another 
man.” 
how David would relish this proposal of marry- 
img the damsel. Accordingly, they began to 
speak thus to him, that king Saul loved him, as 
well as did all the people, and that he was desi- 
rqusof bis affinity by the marriage of this damsel. 
To which he gave this answer: ‘‘Seemeth it to 
0 a light thing to be made the king’s son-in- 

aw? It does no} seem so to me, especially when 
I am one of a family that is low, and without 
any glory or honour.” Now when Saul was in- 
formedsby his servants what answer David had 
made, he said, “Tell him, that I donot want any 
money nor dowry from him, which would be ra- 
ther to set my daughter to sale than to give her 
im marriage, but I desire only such a son-in-law 
as hath in him fortitude, and.all other kinds of 
virtue, {of which he saw David was possessed,) 
and that his desire was to receive of him, on ac- 
count of his marrying his daughter, neither gold, 
ner silver, nor that he should bring such wealth 
out of his father’s house, but only some revenge 
on the Philistines, and indeed six hundred of 
their heads, than which a more desirable or a] 
more glorious present could not be brought him, 
and that he had much rather obtain this than any 
of the accustomed dowries for his daughter, viz. 
that she should be married.to a man of that-cha- 
racter, and to one who had a testimony as having 
conquered his exiemies.” 

3. When these words of Saul were brought to 
David, he was pleased with them, and supposed 
that Saul was really desirous of this affinity with 
him; so that without bearing to deliberate any 
longer, or casting about in his mind whether 
what was proposed was possible, or was diflicilt 
or not, he and his companions immediately set 
upon the enemy, and went about doing what was 
proposed as the condition of the marriage. Ac- 
cordingly, because it was God who made all 
things easy and possible to David, he slew many, 
fot the Philistines,] and cut off the heads of six 

nundred of them, and came to the king, and by 
showing him these heads of the Philistines, re- 
quired that he might have his daughter in mar- 
rizge. Accordingly, Saul, baving no way of get- 
ting off his engagements, as thinking it a base 
thing either to seem a liar when he promised 
him this marriage, or to appear to have acted | 
treacherously by him, in putting him upon what 
was in ἃ manner impossible, in order to have him | 
ilain, gave him his daughter in marriage: her 
same was Michal. 


CHAP. XI. 


How David, upon Sauls laying Snares for him, 
did yet escape the Dangers he was in, by the 
Affection and Care of Jonathan, and the Con- 
trivances of his Wife Michal: and how he caine 
to Samuel the Prophet. F 


ὁ 1. However, Saul was not disposed to per- 
severe long in the state wherein he was; for 
when he saw that David was in great esteem, 
both with God and with the multitude, he was 
afraid: and being not able to conceal his fear as 
concerning great things, his kingdom, and his 
life; to be deprived of either of which was a very 
great ἐρνηνο he resolved to have David slain, 

-and commanded his son Jonathan and his most 
faithful servants to kill him: but Jonathan won- 
dered at his father’s change with relation to Da- 
vid, that it should be made to so great a degree, 
from showing him no small good-will, to contrive 
how to have him killed. Now, because he loved 
the young man, and revefenced him for his virtue, 
he informed him of the secret charge his father 
bad given, and what his intentions were con- 
cernmg him. However, he advised him to take 
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So he gave order to his servants to try} ἢ 
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care and be absent the next day, for that he would 
salute his father, andy if he met with a favourable 
opportunity, he would discourse with him ahout 
imp, and learn the cause of his disgust, and show 
how little ground there was for it, and that for it 
he ought not to kill a marthat had done so many 
good things to the multitude, and had been a 
benefactor to himself, on account of which he 
ought in reason to obtain pardon, had he been 
ilty of the greatest crimes; and I will then in- 
form thee of my father’s resolution. Accordingly, 
David complied with such advantageous advice, 
and kept himself then out of the king’s sight. : 
2. On the next day Jonathan came to.Satil as 
soon as he saw him in a cheerful and joyful dis- 
position, and began to introduce a discourse about 
avid: ‘‘What unjust action, O father, either 
little or great, hast thou found’ so exceptionable 
in David, as to induce thee to order us to slay a 
man who hath been of great advantage to thy 
own preservation, and of still greater to the 
punishment of the Philistines?—a man who hath 
delivered the people of the Hebrews from re- 
roach and derision, which they underwent for 
orty days together, when lie alone had courage 
enough to sustain the challenge of the adversary, 
and after that brought as many heads of our 
enemies as he was appointed to Fe and had, 
as a reward for the same, my sister in marriage 
insomuch that his death would he very sorrowful 
‘to us, not only, on account of his virtue, but on 
account of the nearness of our relation, for thy 
daughter must be injured at the same time that 
he is slain, and must be obliged to, experience 
widowhood, before she can come to enjoy any 
advantage from their mutual conversation. Con- 
sider these things, and chenge your mind to a 
more merciful temper, and do no mischief to 
a man, who, in the first place, hath done us the 
greatest kindness of preserving thee; for when 
an evil spirit and demons had seized upon thee, 
he cast them out, and procured rest to thy soul 
from their incursions: and in the second place, 
hath avenged us of our enemies; for it is a base 
thing to forget such benefits.” $o Saul was pa- 
cified with these words; and swafe to his son 
that he would do David no, harm; for a righteous 
discourse proved too. hard for the king’s anger 
and fear. So Jonathan sent for David, and 
brought him good news from his father, that he 
was to be preserved. He also brought him to 
his father; and David continued with the king 
as formerly. : 

2. About this time it was, that, upon the Phi 
listines making a new expedition against the 
Hebrews, Saul sent David with an army to fight 
with them; and joining battle with them, he 
slew many of them, and after his victory he re- 
turned to the king. But his reception by Saul 
was not as he expected upon such success, for he 
was grieved at his prosperity, because he thought 
he would be more dangerous to him by havin 
aeted so gloriously: but when the demoniacs 
spirit came upon him, and pe him into disorder, 
and disturbed him, he called for David into his 
bed-chamber wherein he lay, and having a spear 
in his hand, he ordered him to charm him with 
playing on his harp, and with singing hymns; 
which, when David did at his command, he with . 
great force threw the spear at him, but David 
was aware of it before it came, and avoided it, 
and fled to his own house, and abode there all 
that. day. . 

4. But at night the king sent officers, and 
commanded that he should be watched till the 
morning, lest he should get quite away, that he 
might come to the judgment-hall, and so might 
be delivered up, and condemned and slain., But 
when Michal, Bavid’s wife, the king’s daughter, 
understood what her father designed, she came 
to her husband, as having stall hopes of his de- 
liverance, and as greatly concerned about her 
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own life also, for she could not, bear to live in| 


case she were deprived of him; and she said, 
“Let not the sun find thee here when it rises, for 


if it do, that will be the last-time it,will see thee:, 


fly away then while the night mny afford thee 
opportunity; and may God lengthen it for thy 
sake! for know this, that if my father find thee, 
thou art.a dead man.’’ So she let him down by a 
cord out of the window, and saved him: amd 
after she had done so, she fitted up a bed for him 
as if he were sick, and, put under the bed-clothes 
a goat’s liver;* and when herfather;as,soon as 
it was day, sent to seize David, she said to those 
that were there, that he had not been well that 
night, and showed them the bed covered, and 
made them believe by the leaping of the liver, 
which caused the bed-clothes to move also, that 
David breathed like one that was asthmatic. So 
when those that were sent told Saul that David 
had not been well in the night, he ordered him 
to be browght in that condition, for he intended 
‘to kill him. Now when they came, and uncover- 
ed the bed, and found out the woman's contri- 
vance, they told it to the king; and wifen her. 


father complained of her, that she had‘saved his. 


enemy, and had put a trick upon himself, she 
invented this plausible defence for herself, and 


said, “ That when he threatened to kill her, ‘she, 


lent’ him her assistance for his preservation, out 
of fear; for which her assistance she ought to 


_ be forgiven, because it was not done of her own 
-free choice, but out of necessity; for, (said she,) 


I do not suppose that thou wast’ so zealous to 
kill thy enemy as thou wast that I should be 
saved.” Accordingly Saul forgave the damsel, 
but David, when he had escaped this danger, 
came to the prophet Samuel to Ramah, and told 
him what snares the king had laid for him, and how 
he was very near to death by Saul’s throwing a 
spear at him, although he had been noway guilty 
with relation to him, nor had he been eowardly 


‘in his battles with his enemies, but had sueceed- 


ed well in them all, by God’s assistance; which 
thing was indeed the cause of Saul’s hatred to 
David. - side 

5. When the prophet was made acquainted 
with the unjust proceedings of the king, he left 
the city Ramah, and took David with him, to a 
certain place called Naioth, and there he abode 
with him. But when it was told Saul that David 
was with the prophet, he sent soldiers to him, 
and ordered them to take him, and bring him to 
him: and when they came to Samuel, and found 
there a congregation of ‘prophets, they became 
partakers of the Divine fae and began to pro- 
phesy; which when Saul heard of, he sent others 
to David, who prophesying in like: mamner as did 
the first, he again sent others; which third sort 
prophesying also, at last he was angry, and went 
thither in great haste himself; and when he was 
just by the place, Samuel, before he saw him, 
‘male him prophesy also. And when S.wl came 


’ to him, he was disordered in mind,t and under 


the vehement agitation of a spirit, and putting 
oft his garments, he fell down, and lay on the 


ground all that day and night, in the presence, 
of Samuel and David. ° 


* Since the modern Jews have lost the signification of 
the Hebrew word here used, Cebir ; and since the LXXII, 
as wellas Josephus, render it'the liver of the goat, and. 
since this rendering, and Josephus’s account, are here so 
much more clear und‘probable than thosd of others; it is 
almost unaccountable that our’ commentators should so 
much as hesitate about its true interpretation. 

t These violent and wild agitations of Saul seem to me 
to have been no other than demoniacal, and that the same 
demon which used to seize-him since he was forsaken of 
God,, and which the divine hymns and psalms which were 
sung to the harp by David, used to expel, was now 1n a 
judicial way brought upon him, not only in order to dis- 
appoint his intentions against innocent David, but to ex- 
pose him to the laughter and contempt of all that saw him, 
or heard of those his agitations, such violent and wild agi- 
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6. And David went thence, and came toJona- 
than, the son of Saul, and lamented to him what ἡ 
snares were laid for him by his father ; and said, 
that “though he had been guilty of no evil, nor 
had offended against, him, yet he was very zeal- 
ous to get him killed.” Hereupon Jonathan ex- 
horted* him not to give credit to lis own suspi- 
cions, not to the calumnies of those that raised 
those reports, if there were any, that did so,-but 
to depend on him, and take courage; for that * 
his father had no-such intention, since he would 
have aequainted him with that matter,.and taken 
his advice, had it been so, as he used to consult 
with him in common, when he acted in other 
affairs. But David sware to him, that so it was; 
and he desired him rather to believe him, and to 
provide for his safety, than to despise what he, 
with great sincerity, told him: that he would-be- 
lieve what he said, when he should either see 
him killed himself, or learn it upon inguiry from 
others: and that the reason why his father did 
not tell him of these things, was this, that he 
knew of the friendship and affection that he bore 
towards him. : ‘ : 

7. Hereupoa, when Jonathan found that this in- 
tention of Saul’s was-so well attested, he asked 
him, ‘ What he would have him do for bim,” 
To which David replied, “1 am ‘sensible that 
thou art willing to.gratify me in every thing, and 


“procure me what I desire. Now to-morrow 1s the 


new moon, and I was accustomed to sit down 
then with the king at supper; now if it seemgood 
to thee, I will go out of the.city, and conceal my-’ 
self privately there; and.if.Saul inquire why I 
am absent, tell him that Iam gone to my own 
city Bethlehem, to keep a festival with my own 
tribe; and add this also, that thou gavest-me* 
leave so to do. And if he say, as is usually said 
in the case of friends that are gone abroad, ‘*Itis 
well that he went,’ then assure thyself that no 
latent mischief or enmity may be: feared at his 
hands: but if he answer otherwise, that will bea 
sure sign that he hath some designs against me. 
Accordingly, thou shalt inform me of thy father’s 
inclinations; and that out of pity to my case, and 
out of thy friendship for me, as instances of which 
friendship thou hast vouchsafed to accept of the 
assurances of my love to thee, and to give the like 
assurances to me, that is, those of a master to 
his servant ;-but if thou discoverest any wicked- 
ness in me, do thou prevent thy father, and kili 
me thyself.” : 

_ & But Jonathan heard these last words with 
indignation, and promised to do what he desired 
of him, and to inform him if his father’s answers 
implied any thing of a melancholy nature, and 
any enmity againsthim. And that he might the 
more firmly depend upon him, he took him out 


‘into the open field, into the ‘pure air, and sware 


that he would neglect nothing that might tend to 
the preservation of David; and he said, “1 ap- 
peal to that God, who, as thou seest, is diffused 
every where, and knoweth this intention of mine, 
before I explain it in words, as the witness of this 
my’ covenant with thee, that I will not leave off 
to make frequent trials of the purpose of my 


father, till I learn whether there be any lutking 


tations being never observed in true prophets, when they 
were under the inspiration of the Spirit of God. Our other 


copies, which say the Spirit of God came upon him; seem 


not so right here as Josephus’s copy, which mentions 
nothing of God at all. Nor does Josephus seem to ascribe 
this impulse and ecstasy of Saul’s to any other than to his 
old demoniacal spirit, which on all aceounts appears the 
niost probable. Nor does the former description of Saul’s 
real inspiration by the Divine Spirit, 1 Sam. x. 9—12; 
Antiq. B. yi. chap. iv. sect. 2; which was before he was 
become wicked, wel] agree with the description before us. 
{ What is meant by Saul’s lying down naked all that 
day and all that night, 1 Sam. xix. 24, and whether any 
more than laying aside bis royal apparei, or upper gar- 
ments, as Josephus seems to understand it, is by no means 
certain. See the note on Antia. B. viii. ch. xiv sect. 2 
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ino in the secretest parts of his soul; andy And when Jonathan had done what had been 
wi have learnt it, 1 will net conceal it from || thus agreed, he dismissed his servant that fol- 


thee, but will discever-it to thee, whether he be 
gently or peevishly disposed ; for this God him- 
self knows, that L pray he may always be with 
thee, forhe is with thee now, and will not forsake 

ee, and will make thee superior te thine ene- 
mies, whether my father be ove of them, 
whether I myself be such’ Do thou only 


lowed him, to return to the city, but he himself 


went into the desert, and came into his presence, . 


‘and comnnmed with him. So David appeared, 
and fell at Jonathan’s feet, and bowed down to 
him, and called him the preserver of his soul: 


or || but he lifted him up from the earth, and they ἡ 
re- | mutdally embraced one another, and made along 


member what we now do: and if it fall out that [| greeting, and that not without tears. They also 


die, preserve my children alive, and requite what 
kindnesses thou hast now received, to them." 


amented their age, and that familiarity which 
envy would aces them of, and that separation 


When he. had thus sworn, he dismissed David, || which must now be expected, which seemed to 


bidding him go to a certain place of that plain | 
wherein- he used te perform his.exercises, for | 
that as soon as he knew the mifd of his father, | 
he would Come thither to him, with one servnnt | 
only: and “if (says be) L-shoot three darts at the | 
mark, and.then bid my servant to carry these | 
three darts away, for they are before him, know | 
thou that there is no mischief to be feared from) 
my father; but if thou hearest.me say the eon- | 
trary, expect the contrary from the king: how- | 
ever, thou shalt gain security by my means, aud | 
shalt by no means suffer any Warm; butsee.thou | 
dost notferget what I have desired of thee, in| 
the time of thy prosperity, and be servicaable to 
my ehildren.” Now David, when he had re- | 
ceiwed these assurances from Jonathan, went his | 
way to the place appointed. 

9. But on the next day, which was. the new | 
moon, the king, when he had purified himself, | 


as the custom Was, came to supper; and when | 


there’sat by bim. his son Jonathan .on his right | 
hand, and Abner, the captain of his host, on the | 
other hand, he saw David's seat was empty, but | 
said nothing, su 
himself since he had accompanied with his wife, 

and so could not be present; but when he saw that | 
he was not there the secpfid day of the month} 
neither, he inquired of his son Jonathan why the | 
son of Jesse dad not come to the supper and the | 
feast, neither the day before nor that day, 


So} 


Jonathan said, that ‘he was gone, according to || 


the agreement between them, to his own city, ) 
where his tribe kept a festival; and that by his| 
permission : that he also inivited him to come to | 
their sacrifice; and, (says Jonathan,) if thou wilt 

give me leave, J will go thither, for thou know- | 
est the geod-will that | bear him.” And then it | 


sing that he hafl not purified || 


them no better than death itself. So, recollect- 

ing themselves at length from their lamenta- 

tion, and exhorting one another to be mindful of 
|the oaths they had sworn to-éach other, they 
| parted asunder. . ᾿ : 

CHAP. XII.” 

How David fled to Ahimelech, and: afterward ta 
the Kings of the Philistines, and of the Moab- 
ties; and how Saul slew Ahimelech and hig 
Family. . 
§ 1. Bor David fled from the king, and that 

‘death he was in danger of by him, and came to 

the city of Nob, to Ahimelech the priest, who, 

| when he saw him coming all alone, and neither a 

friend nora servant with him, he-wondered atit, 

aud desired to learn of him the cause why there 
| was nobody with him? To which Dayid answer 

"οὖν, “ That the king had commanded him to a a 

certaim thing that was to be kept secret, to 

which, if he oo a mind to know so much, he-had 
no occasion for any one, to accompany -him; 
however, | have ordered my servants to meet me 
at such and sucha plaee.” So he desired him to 
let him have somewhat to eat; and that in case 

(he would supply him, he would act the part ofa 

friend, and +e assisting to the business he was 

/now about: and when he had obtained what he 

desired, he also asked him-whether he had any 

; weapons with. him, either sword or.spear 1. Now 

there was at Nob a servant of Saul’s, by birth a 

Syrian, whose name was Doeg, one that kept the 

|king’s mules.. The high priest said, that he had 

πο sueh weapons, but he added, “ Here is the 

\sword of Goliath, which, when thou hadst. slain 

‘the Philistine, trou didst dedicate to God.” 

2. When David had received the sword, he 


was that Jonathan understood his father’s hatred |,fled out.of the country of the Hebrews into that- 
to David, and plainly saw his entire disposition ; || of the Philistines, over which Achish. reigned’: 
for Saul could not restrain his anger, but re- |! and when-the king’s servants knew him, and he 
proached Jonathan, and called -him the sou of a|| was made known to the, king himself, the ser 

runagate, ard an enemy; and said, ‘‘ He was 4 vants informing him that he was that David who 


artner with David, and his assistant, and that by | 
[ἧς behaviour he showed he had no regard to} 
himself, or to his mother, and would not be pers 
suaded of this; that while David is alive, their, 
_ kingdom was not secure to them: yet did he bid | 
him send for him, that he might be punished.” 
And when Jonathan said, in answer, “ What! 
hath he done, that theu wilt punish him?” Saul 
no longer contented himself teexpress his anger 
m bare words, but snatched up his spear, and 
leaped upon him, and was desirous to kill him. 
He did not indeed do what he intended, because 
he was hindered by his friends, but it appeared} 
plainly to his. son that he hated David, and 
~ greatly desired to despatch him, insomuch that 
eh 


almost slain-his son with his own’ hands 
on his account. 

10. And then it was that the king’s son rose 
hastily from supper ; and being not able to admit 
any thing into his mouth for grief, he wept all 
night, both because he had himself been near 
destruction, and because the death.of David was 
determined ; but as soon as it was day, he went 
éut into the plain that was before the city, as 
going to perform his exercises, but in reality to 
inform his friend what disposition his father was 
in towards him, as he had agreed with him to do. 


had.killed many ten thousands of the Philistines, 
David was afraid lest the king should put him to 
death, and that he should experience that danger 
from him which he had escaped from Saul; so he 
pretended to be distracted and mad, so that his 
spittle ran out of his mouth, and he did other the 
like actions before the king of Gath, which 
might ‘make him believe that they proceeded 
from such a distemper. Accordingly the kin 
was very avgry with his-servants thatahey hadi 
brought him a madman; and he gave orders that 
they should eject David immediately [out of the 
city. » ἷ 

PS Ie, when David had escaped in this manner 
out of Gath, he came: tothe tribe of Judah, and 
abode in a cave by the city of Adullam. ‘Then it 
was that he sent to His brethren, and informed, 
them where he. was, who then came to him with 
all their kindred; and as many others as were 
either in want, or in fear of king Saul, came and 
made a body together, and told him they were 
ready to obey his orders: they were in all about 
four hundred. ᾿ Whereupon he took courage, 
now such a force and assistance was come to 
him: so he removed thence, and came to the 
-king of the Moabites, and desired him to enter- 
tain his parents in his country, while the issue of 
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his affairs were in such an uncertain condition. 
The king granted him this favour, and paid great 
respect to David’s parents all the time they were 
with him. 

4, As for himself, upon the prophet’s command- 
ing him to leave the desert, and to go into the 
portion of the tribe of Judah, and abide there, he 
‘complied therewith ;‘and coming to the city of 
Hareth, which was in that tribe, he remained 
there. Now when Saul heard that David had 
been seen with a multitude about hjm, he fell into 
nosmall disturbance and trouble ; but as he knew 
that David was a bold and courageous man, he 
suspected that somewhat extraordinary would 
appear from him, and that openly also, which 
would make him weep, and put him into dis- 
tress; so he called together to him his friends 
and his commanders, and the tribe from which 
he was himself derived, to the hill where his 
palace was; and sitting upon a place called 
δα courtiers that were in dignities, and 

e guards of his body being with him, he spake 
thus to them: “You that are men of my own 
_ tribe, I conclude that you remember the benefits 
that I have bestowed upon you; and that I have 
made some of you owners of lard, and made you 
commanders, and.bestowed posts of honour upon 
you, and set some of you over the common peo- 
ple, and others over the soldiers; I ask you, 
therefore, whether you expect greater and more 
donations from the son of Jesse? For I know 
that you are all inelinable to him, even my own 
son Jonathan himself is of that opinion, and per- 
suades you to be of the same; for am not un- 
acquainted with the oaths and the covenants that 
are between him and David, and that Jonathan is 
a counsellor and an assistant to those that con- 
ἥ pe against me; and none of you are concerned 
about these things, but you keep silence, and 
watch to see what will be the upshot of these 
things.” When the king had done his speech, 
not one of the rest of those that were present 
made any answer; but Doeg the Syrian, who fed 
his mules, said, that he saw David when he 
came to the city of Nob to Ahimelech the high 
riest, and that he had learned future events by 
his prophesying: that he received food from him, 
and the sword of Goliath, and-was conducted by 
him with security to such as he desired to go to. 

5. Saul therefore sent for the high priest, and 
for all his kindred, and said to them, ‘* What ter- 
rible or ungrateful thing hast thou suffered from ἢ 
me, that thou hast received the san of Jesse, and 

hast bestowed on him both food aud weapons, 
when he was contriving to get the kingdom? 
And further, why didst thou deliver oracles to 
him concerning futurities ? For thou couldst not 
be unacquainted that he was fled away from me, 
and that he hated my family.” But the high 

riest did not betake himself to deny what he had 

one, but’confessed boldly that he had supplied 
him vith these things, not to gratify David, but 
Saul himself: and he said, “1 did not know that 
he was thy adversary, but a servant of, thine, 


. 
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saries, but on those who are esteemed to bear 
the highest good-will and respect to them. Nor: 
is this the first time that I prophesied for him, 
but 1 have done it often, and at other times, as 
well as now. And when he told me that he was 
sent by thee in great haste to do somewhat, if I 

had furnished him with nothing that he de- 
sired, I should have thought that it was rather in| 
contradiction to thee than to him: wherefore, do 

not thou entertain any ill opinion of me, nor do 

thou have ἃ suspicion of what I then thought an 

act of humanity, from what is now told thee of 

David’s attempts against thee, for I did then to 

him as to thy friend and son-in-law, and captain 

of a thousand, and not as to thine adversary.” 

6. When the high priest had spoken thus, he 
did not persuade Saul; his fear was so prevalent, 
that he could not give eredit to an apology that 
was very just. So he commanded his armed 
men that stood about him to kill him, and all his 
kindred; but as they durst not touch the high 
priest, but were more afraid of disobeying God 
than the king, he ordered Doeg the Syrian to kill 
them. Accordingly, he took to his assistancé 
such wicked men as were like himself, and slew 
Ahimelech and his family, who were in all three 
hundred and eighty-five, Saul also sent to Nob,* 
the city of the priests, and slew all that were 
there, without sparing either women or children, - 
or any other age, and burnt it; only there was 
one son of Ahimelech, whose name was Abia- 
thar, who escaped. - However, these things came 
to pass as God had foretold to Eli the high priest, 
when he said that his posterity should be de- 
stroyed, on account of the transgressions of his 
two sons. 

7. Now this king Saul,t by perpetrating so ber- 
barous a crime, and murdering the whole family 
of the high priestly dignity, by having no pity of 
the infants, nor reverence for the aged, and. by 
overthrowing the city which God had chosen for 
the property, and for the support’of the priests 
and prophets which were there, and had ordain 
ed as the only eity alletted for the education of 
such men, gives all to understand and consider 
the disposition of men, that while they are pri-' 
vate persons, and in a low condition, because it 
is not in their power to indulge nature, nor-to 
venture upon what they wish for, they are equita- 
ble and moderate, and pursue nothing but whatis 
just, and bend their whole minds and labours that 
Way ; then it is that they have this belief about 
God, that he is present to all the actions of their 
lives, and that he does not only see the actions 
that are done, but clearly knows those their 
thoughts also, whence those actions do arise: 
but when once they are advanced into power and 
authority, then they put off all such notions; and 
as if they were no other than actors upon a 


| theatre, they lay aside their disguised parts and 


manners, and take up boldness, insolence, and a 
contempt of both human and divine laws; and 
this at atime when they especially stand inneed 


who was Very faithful to thee, and a captain over 
a thousand of thy soldiers, and, what is more 
than these, thy son-in-law and kinsman. Men 
do not use to confer such favours on their adver: 


* This city of Nob was not a city allotted to the priests, 
nor had the prophets, that we know of, any particular ci- 
ties allotted to them. It seems the tabernacle was now at 
Nob, and probably a school of the prophets was here also. 
It was full two days’ journey on foot from Jerusalem, 1 
Sam. xxi. 5. The number of priests here slain in Jose- 
phus is three hundred and eighty-five, and but eighty-five 
in our Hebrew copies, yet aré they three hundred and five 
in the Septiiagint. I prefer Josephus’s number, the He- 
‘brew having, I suppose, only dropped the hundreds, the 
other the tens. This city of Nob seems to have been the 
chief, or perhaps the only seat of the family of Ithumar, 
which here perished, according to God’s former terrible 
threatenings to Eli, 1. Sam. ii. 27—36; iii. 1-18 See 
ehup xiy. sect. 9, hereafter. : { 


of piety and righteousness, because they are 
then most of all exposed to envy, and all the 

think, and all they say, are in the view of all 
men; then it is that they become so insolent in 
their actions, as though God saw them no longer, 


+ This section contains an admirable reflection of Jose- 
phus concerning the general wickedness of men in great 
authority, and the danger they are in of rejecting that re- 
gard to justice and humanity, to divine providence and 
the fear of God, which they either really had, or pretended 
to have, while they were in a lower condition. It can never 
be too often perused by kings and great men, nor by these 
who expect to obtain such elevated dignities among man- 
kind. See the like reflections of our Josephus, Antiq. B. 
vii. ch. i. sect. 5, at the end, and B. viii. ch. x. sect. 2, at 
the beginning, They are to the like purport with one 
branch of Agur’s prayer. ‘One thing have I required of 
thee, deny it me not before [die ; give me net riches, lest 
I be full and deny thee, ahd say, who is the Lord? Prov 
xxx. ἴ--9. i 
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or were afraid of them because of their power: 
and whatsoever it is that they either are afraid 
of by the rumours they hear, or they hate by in- 
clination, orthey love without réason, these seem 
to them to be authentic, afd firm, and true, and 
pleasing both to men and to God; but as to what 
will come hereafter, they have not the least re- 
gard to it. They raise those to honour indeed 
who had been at a great deal of pains for them, 
and after that honour they envy them; and 
when they have brought them into high dignity, 
they do not only deprive them of what they had 
obtained, but also,.on that very account, of their 
lives also, and that on wicked accusations, and 
such as, on account of their extravagant nature, 
are incredible. They also punish men for their 
actions, not such as deserve condemnation, but 
from calumnies and accusations without exam- 
ination; and.this extends not only to such as de- 
serve to be punished, but to as many as they are 
able to kill. This reflection is openly contirmed 
to us from the example of Saul, the son of Kish, 
who was the first king who reigned after our 
aristocracy and government under the judges 
were over; and that by his slaughter of three 
hundred priests and prophets, on occasion of his 
suspicion about Ahimelech, and by the addition- 
8] wickedness of the overthrow of their city, and 
this as if he were endeavouring in some sort to 
render the temple [tabernacle] destitute, both of 
priests gnd prophets, which endeavour he show- 
ed by slaying so many of them, and not suffering 
the very city belonging to them to remain, that 
so others might succeed them. ‘ 
8. But Abiathar the son of Ahimelech, who 
alone could be saved out of the family of priests 
slain by Saul, fled to David, and informed him of 
the calamity that had befallen their family, and 
of the ‘slaughter of his father; who hereupon 
said, “‘He was not unapprised of what would 
follow with relation to them when he saw Doeg 
there; for he had then a suspicion that the high 
riest would be falsely accused by him to the 
ing, and he blamed himself as having been the 
cause of this misfortune.’’ But he desired him to 
stay there and abide with him, as in a place where 
he might be better concealed than any where 


else. 
CHAP. XII. 


How David, when he had twice the Opportunity 
of killing Saul, did not kill him. Also concern- 
ing the Death of Samuel and Nabal. 


§ 1. Azoor this time it was that David heard 
how the Philistines had made an inroad into the 
eountry of Keilah, and robbed it; so he offered 
himself to fight against them, if God, when he 
should be consulted by the prophet, would grant 
him the victory. And when the prophet said, 
that God gave a signal of victory, he made a sud- 
den onset upon the Philistines with his compa- 
nions, and he shed a great deal of their blood, 
and carried off their prey, and stayed with the 
inhabitants of Keilah, till they had securely ga- 
thered in their corn and their fruits. However, 
* it was told Saul the king, that David was with 
the men of Keilah; for what had been done, and 
the great success that had attended him, were 
not confined among the people where the things 
were done, but the fame of it went all abroad, 
and came to the hearing of others, and botl the 
fact as it stood, and the author of the fact, were 
carried to the king’s ears. ‘Then was Saul glad 
when he heard that David was in Keilah; and he 
said, ‘God hath now = him into my hands, 
since he hath obliged him to come into a city 
that hath walls, and gates, and bars.” So he 
commanded all the people to set upon Keilah 
suddenty, and when they had besieged and taken 
it, to kill David. But when David perceived 
this, and learned of God, that if he stayed there, 
the men of Keilah would deliver him up to Saul, 


‘ 
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he took his four hundred men, and retired into a 
desert that was over against a city called Engedi. 
So when the king heard that he was fled away 
from the men of Keilah, he left off his expedi- 
tion against him. 

2. Then David removed thence, and came toa 
certain place called the New Place, belonging to 
Ziph; where Jonathan, the son of Saul, came to 
him, and saluted him, and exhorted him to be of 

ood courage, and to hope well as to his condi 
tion hereafter, and not to despond at his present 
circumstances, for that he should be king, and 
have all the forces of the Hebrews under him; 
but told him, that such happiness uses to come 
with great labour and pains; they also took oaths, 
that har would all their lives long continue in 
good-will and fidelity one to another; and he 
called God to witness, as to what execrations he 
made upon himself, if he should transgress his 
covenant, and should change to a contrary beha- 
viour. So Jonathan left him there, having ren- 
dered his cares and fears somewhat lighter, and 
returned home. Now the meh of Ziph, to gra- 
tify Saul, informed him that David abode with 
them, and [assured him] that if he would come 
to them, they would deliver him up, so that if the 
king could seize on the straits of Ziph, David 
could not escape to any other people. So the 
king commended them, ana confessed that he 
had reason to thank them, because they had 
given him information of his enemy; and be pro- 
mised them that it should not be long ere he 
would requite their kindness. He also sent men 
to seek for David, and to search the wilderness 
wherein he was; and he answered, that he him- 
self would follow them. Accordingly, they went 
before the king, to hunt for, and to catch David, 
and used endeavours, rot only to show their 
good-will to Saul, by informing him where his 
enemy was, but to evidence the same more plain- 
VW by delivering him up into his power. But 
these men failed of those their unjust and wicked 
desires, who, while they underwent no hazard 
by not discovering such an ambition of revealing 
this to Saul, yet did they falsely accuse, and pro- 
mise to deliver up, aman beloved of God, and 
one that was unjustly sought for to be put to 


‘death, and one that might otherwise have lain 


coneealed, and this out of flattery, and expecta- 
tion of gain from the king; for when David was 
apprized of the malignant intention of the men 
of Ziph, and of the approach of Saul, he left the 
straits of that country, and fled to the great. rock 
that was in the wilderness of Maon. 

3. Hereupon, Saul made haste to pursue him 
thither; for as he was marching, he learned that 
Dayid was gone away from the straits of Ziph, 
and Saul removed to the other side of the rock. 
But the report that the Philistines had again 
made an incursion into the country of the Σ 
brews, called Saul another way from the pursuit 
of David, when he was ready to be caught; for 
he returned back again to oppose those Philis- 
tines, who were naturally their enemies, as judg- 
ing it more necessary to avenge himself of them, 
than to take a great'deal of pains to catch an 
enemy of his own, and to overlook the ravage 
that was made in the land. ° / 

4. And by this means David unexpectedly,es- 
caped out of the danger he was in, and came to 
the straits of Engedi. And when Saul had dri- 
ven the Philistines out of the land, there came 
some messengers, who told him that David abode 
within the bounds of Engedi: so he took three 
thousand chosen men that were armed, and made 
haste to him, and when fie was not far from those 
places, he saw a deep and hollow gave by the 
way side; it was open to ἃ greaf length and 
breadth, and there it was that Dévid with his 
four hundred men were concealed: When there- 
fore he had occasion to ease natfré, he entered 
into it by himself alone; and being seen by one 
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of David’s companions, and he that saw him, |! 
saying to him, that “he had now, by God’s pro- 
Hheries, an opportunity° of avenging himself of 
his adversary; and advising him to cut off his 
head, and so deliver himself out of ‘that tedious 
wandering condition, and the distress he was in,” 
he rose up, and only cut off the skirt of that gar- 
ment whieh Saul had-on. But soon he repented 
of what he had done ; and said it was not right 
to kill him that was his master, and-one whom. 
God had thought worthy of the kingdom; ‘for 
that although he were wickedly disposed towards 
us, yet does it not behove me to be so disposed 
towards him?’ But when Saul had left the cave, 
David came near, and cried out aloud, and de 

- sired Saul to hear him;-whereupon the -king 
turned his face back, and David. according. to 
custom, fell down on his face before the kimg, 
and. bowed to/-him; and said, “Ὁ king, thou 
oughtest not to- hearken to wicked men, nor to 
such as forge calumnies, nor to gratify them so 
far as to believe what they say, nor to enter- 
tain suspicions of such as are your best friends, 
but to judge of the disposition of all men by their 
actions, for calumny deludes men, but men’s own 

-actions are a clear demonstration of their kind- 
ness. ‘Words indeed, in their own nature, may 
be éither trie or false, bit men’s actions expose 
their intentions nakedly to our view. By these, 
therefore, it will be well for thee to believe me, 
‘as to my regard to thee and to thy house, and 
not to believe those that frame such accusations 
against me as never came into my mind, nor are 
possible to be executed, and do this farther by 
pursuing after my life, and have no concern 
either day or night, but how to compass my life 
and to murder me, which thing I think thou dost 
unjustly prosecute. For how comes it about, 
that’thou hast embraced this false opinion about 
me, as if I hada desire to kill thee? Or how canst 
thou escape'the crime of impiety towards God, 
when thou wishest thou couldst kill, and déemest 
thine adversary, a man who had it in his power 
this day to avenge himself, and to punish thee, 
but would not do it, nor make use of such an op- 
portunity, which, if it had fallen out to thee 
against me, thou hadst not let it slip; for when I) 
cut off the skirt of thy garment, [ ‘could have 
done the same to thy head?” So he shotyed 
him the piece of his garment, and thereby made 
him agree ‘to what he said to be true; an 
added, “1, for certain, have abstained from ta- 
king a just revenge upon thee,* yet art thou not 
ashamed to prosecute 'me with unjust hatred. 
May God do justice, and determine about each 
of our dispositions.” -But-Saul was amazed at 
the strange delivery he had réceived; and being 
greatly affected with the moderation and dispo- 
sition’of the young man, he'groaned: and when 
David had done the same, the king answered, 
that “he had the*justest occasion to groan; for 
thou hast' been the author of good to mie, as 1 
have been the author of ealamity to thee. And 
thou-hast demohstrated this day, that thou pos- 
sessest the righteousness of the ancients, who 
‘determined that men ought to save their enemies, 
though they caught them in a desert place. I 
am now persuaded that God'reserves the king- 
dom for thee, and that thou wilt obtain the do- 
minion over all the Hebrews. Give me then as- 
suranceés upon oath, that thou wilt not root out 
my family, nor, out\of remembrance of what evil 
T have done thee, destroy my posterity, but save 
etl my house.” $6 David sware as he 


* The plivase in David’s specch to Saul,-as set down in 
Josephus; thit he had abstained from just revenge, puts 
me in mind of the like words in the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, B. viie chap. ii. that ‘revenge is not ‘evil, but pa- 
tience i8 more honourable. — Ὶ 

_1 The number ‘of men that came first τὸ David, are dis-| 
tinetly in Josephis, and in our common copies, but four 


? 


a 


together, while they 
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desired, and sent back Saul to his own kingdom; _ 
‘but he, and those* that were with him, went up 
to the straits of Mastheroth. 3 he 
5. About this time Samuel the’ prophet died. 
He was a man whom tke Hebrews honoured in 


lan extraordinary degree; for that lamentation 


which the people ‘made for him, and this during 
a long time, manifested his virtue, andthe affec- 
tion which the people bore for him; as also did 
the solemnity and conéern that appeared about 
his faneral, and about the complete observation 
of all his funeral rites. They buried him in his 
own eity Ramah; and wept for him avery great 
number of days, not looking on it as a sorrow for 
the death of another man, but as that in whielr 
they were every one themselves concerned. He 
was a righteous man,-and gentle in his hafure, 
and on that account he was very dear to God. 
Now he-goyerned and presided over the people 
atone, after the death of Eli the high priest, 
twelve years, and eighteen years together with 
Saul the king: and thus we have finished the 
history of Samuel. ‘ oo 
6. There was a man that was a Ziphite, of the 
city of Maon, who was rich, and had a vast num- 
ber of cattle: for he fed a flock of three thousand 
sheep, and anothef flock of a thousand goats. 
Now David had. charged his associates to keep 
these flocks without hurt and without damage, 
and to do them no mischief, neither out of covet 
ousness, nor because they were«in want, nor be- 
cause they were in the wilderness, and so eowld’ 
not easily be discovered; but to esteem freedom 
from injustice above all other motives, and to 
look upon the touching of what belonged to an ~ 
other man 85 a horrible crime, and contrary to 
the will of God. These were the instructions be. 
gave, thinking that the-favours he grarited this 
man were granted to a good man, and oné that 
deserved to have such care taken of his affairs. 
This man was Nubal, for that was his name, a 
harsh man, and of a very wicked life, being like 
a cynic iv the course of his behaviour, but stilt 


chad obtained for his wife a woman of a good cha- ἡ 


racter, wise and handsome. To this Nabal, there- 
fore, David sent ten men of his attendants at thé 
time when he sheared his sheep, and by them 
saluted him; and also wished he might do what 
he now did for many years to come, but desired 
him to make him a present of what he was able 
to give him, since~he had, to be sure, learned 
from his shepherds, that-he had done them ne. in- 
jury, but had been their guardian a long time 
continued in the wilderness3. 
and he assured him he should never repent of 
giving any thing to David. | Wher the’ messen- 
gers had carried this message to Nabal, he ac- 
costed them after an inhuman and rough man- 
ner; for heasked them, who David was? and 
when he heard that he was the son of Jesse, - 
‘* Now is the time, said he, that fugitives grow in 
solent, and make a figure, and leave then mas- 


-ters’* When they told David this, he was wrotlr, 


and commanded four hundred armed men to fol 
low lim; and left two hundred to take cate of the 
stuff, (for lre had already six hundred,)t and’ went ~ 
against Nabal: he also sware, that he wotld that 
night utterly destroy the whole house: and pos- 
sessions of Nabal: for that he was grieved, not 
only that he had proved ungrateful to‘ them, 
without making any return for the humanity they. 
had ‘shown-him, but that he had also reproached 
them, and used ill language to them, when he 
had‘received no cause of disgust from them. 


hundred. When he was at Keilah, still but four hundred, 
both in Josephus and in the LAXIL; but~six hundred ir 
our Hebrew. copies, 1-Sam. xxiii. 135 xxx. 9, 10. Now the 
six hundred, there mentioned, are here intimated by Jo- 
sephus to have been so many, only by an augmentxtior 
of two hundred afterward, which, I suppose, is tne true 
solution of this seeming disagroemeut 


Ὑ. Hereupon, one of those that kept the flocks 
“of Nabat, said to his mistress, Nabal’s wife, that 
* when David sent to her husband, he had recei- 
δ ved no civil answer at-all from him, but that her’ 
husband had*moreover added very reproachful 
language, while yet David-had taken extraordi- 
nary care to keep his flocks fromr harm, and that 
what had passed.avould préve very pernicious to 
his master.” When the servant had said this, 
Abigail, τῶν τὼ whs the wife’s naine; saddled 
her asses, loaded them with all sorts of pre- 
sents: and without telling her husband any thing 
of whut she was about, (for he was not sensible, 
on account of his drunkenness,) she went to Da- 
vid." She was then met by David as she was de- 
seending a hill, who was coming against Nabal 
with four hundred men. When the woman saw 
David, she leaped down from her.ass, and fell on 
her face, and bowed down to the ground; and in- 
treated him not to bear in mind thé werds of 
Nabal,; since he knew that he embled his 
name: now Nabal, in the Hebrew tongue, signi- 
fies ‘folly.’ So she made her apology, “That 
she did not see the messengers whom. he sent: 
forgive me therefore, (said she,) and thank God 
who hath hindered thee from shedding human 
blood; for so long as thou keepest thyself inno- 
cent,* he will avenge thee of wicked men, for 
What miseries await Nabal, they will fall upon 


the heads of thine enemies. Be thou gracious | 


to me, and think me so far worthy as to accept 
these presents from me; and out of regard to 
me, remit that wrath and that anger which thou 


hast against my husband and his house, for mild- 


ess apd humanity become thee, especially as 
thou art to be our king.” Accordmgly David ae- 
éepted her presents, and said, “ Nay, but O wo- 


man, it was no other than God’s mercy which: 


brought thee to us to-day, for otherwise thou 
~hadst not seen another day, I having swornt 


to destroy Nabal’s house this very night, and to 
leave dlive not one of you who belonged to ἃ man 
that was wieked and ungrateful to,.me and my 
companions: but now hast thou prevented me, 
nd seasonably mollified my anger, as being thy- 
self under the care of God’s providence; but as 
᾿ for Nabal, although for thy sake he now meri 
unishment, he avill not always avoid justice, for 
Eis evil conduct on some other occasion will be 

his ruin.” . 

- 8. When David had said this, he dismissed the 
woman. But when she came home and found 
her husband feasting with a great company, and 
oppressed with wine, she said nothing then to 
him about what had happened; but on the next 
day, when he was sober, she told him all the 

articulars, and made his whole body to ἀκ ταν 
fice that of a dead man by her words, and by 

that grief which arose from them: so Nabal sur- 
vived ten days, and no more, and thendied. And 


whe vid heard of his death, he said, that 
“G d justly avenged him of this man, for 
that Nabal died δ his own wiekedness, and had 


suffered punishment on his account, while he had 
kept his own hands clean.” At which time he 
understood, that the wicked are prosecuted by 
God; that he does not-overlook any man, but 
bestows on the*good what is suitable to them, 
and inflicts a deserved punishment on the wick- 
ed. So he sent to Nabal’s wife, and invited her 
to come to him, to live with him, and to be his wife. 
Whereupon she replied to those that came, that 


* In this, and the two next sections, we may perceive, 
how Josephus, nay, how Abigail herself would understand 
the ‘not avenging ourselves, but heaping coals of fire on 
the head of the injurious.’ Prov. xxv. 22; Rom. xii. 20; 
not as we commonly do now, of melting them iuto kind- 
ness, but of leaving them-to the judgment of God, to whom 
vengeance belongeth, Deut. xxxil, 35; Psalm xciv. 1; 
Heb. x. 30; and who will take vengeance on the wicked. 
4nd since all God’s judgments are just, and all fit to be 
executed, and all at length for the good of the persons pun- 
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she was not*worthy to touch his feet; however, 
she came with all her servants, and became his 
wife ; having received that honour on account of 
her wise and righteous course of life. She alse 
obtained the same: honour, partly on account of 
her beauty, Now David had a wife before, whom 
be married from the city of Abesar; for as to’ 
Michal, the daughter of king Saul, who had been 
David’s wife, her father had given her in, mar- 
riage to Phalti the son of Laish, who was of the 
city of Gallim. » ‘\e 

τ 9, After this came certain of the Ziphites, and 
told Saul, that David was come again into their 
country ; and if he would afford them his assist 

ance, they cuuld catch him. So he came to 
them with three thotisand armed men; and upon 
the approach of night,he pitched his camp ata 
certain place called Hachilah. But when David 
heard that-Saul was coming against him, he sent 
spies, and-bid them let him know to what place 
ofthe country Saul was already come; and when 
they told him that he was at Hachilah, he conceal- 
ed his going away from his own companions, and 
eame to Saul’s camp, having ‘taken with him 
Abishai, his sister Zeruiah’s son; and Ahimelech 
the Hittite. Now Saul was asleep; and the arm- 
ed men,- with Abner-their commander; lay round 
about him in a circle. Hereupon David entered 
info the king’s tent: but he did neither kill'Saul, 
though he knew where he lay, by the spear that 
was struck down by him, rior did he give leave 
to Abishai, who would have killed him, and was 


was a horrid crime to kill one that was ordained 
king by God, although he wasa wicked man: for 
that He who gave him the dominion, would in 
time inflict punishment upon him.” So he re- 
strained his eagerness: but that it might appear 
to have been in his power to have killed him 
when he refrained from it, he took his spear and 
the cruise of water which stood by Saul as he lay 
asleep, without being perceived by any of the 


away, having performed every thing among the 
|king’s attendants that the opportunity afforded, 
and his boldness encouraged him todo. Sowhen 
he had passed over a ae Ὁ ‘and was gctten up 
[το the top of a hill, whente he might be’ suffi- 
|ciently heard, he cried aloud to Saul’s soldiers 
and to Abner their commander, and awekene 

them out of their sleep, and called both to-him 
and to the people. Havetuos the commander 
heard him, and asked who it was that called 
|him 1 To whom David replied, “Itis I, fhe son 
of Jesse, whom you make a vagabond. But what 
lis the matter ? Dost thou, that art a man of so 
great dignity, and of the first rank in the king’s 
court, take so little care of thy master’s body 1 
and is a sleep of more consequence to thee than 
his preservation, and thy care of him? This 
negligence of yours deserves death, and punish- 
ment to be inflicted on you, who never perceived 
|when a litJe while ago some of us entered into 
|your camp, nay, as far as to the ig himself, and 
all the rest of you. Ifthou look for the king’s 
spear, and his cruise of water, thou wilt learn 
what a mighty misfortune was ready to overtake 
}you in your very camp without your knowing 
of it.’ Now, when Saul knew David's voice, 
and understood that when he had him in his 
pewer while he was asleep, ava his guards took 
no care of him, yet did not he kill him, but spared 


ished, I ineline to think that to he the meaning of this 
phrase, of heaping coals of fite on their heads. ~~ 

+ We may note here, that how sucréd soever an oath 
was esteemed among the people of God in old times, they 
did not think it obligatory where the action was plainly 
unlawful: for so'we see it was in this case ey, TPT who, 
although he had sworn to dong abal and his fanily, yet 
does he here, and 1 Sam. xx — "4, bless Go) .oF pre- 
venting his keeping his oath, and from shedding of b,.od, 
as he had sworn to do. a | s/he 


* 


earnestly bent upon it,’so to do: for he said, “It . 


camp, who were all asleep, and went securely ἡ 


. 
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him when he might justly have cut him off, he 
said, that “he owed him thanks for his preser- 
vation; and-exhorted him to be of good courage, | 
and not to be afraid of suffering any mischief 
from him any more, and to return to his own 
home, for he was now persuaded, that he did not 
love himself so well as he was beloved by him: 
that he had driven away him that could guard 
him,.and had given many demonstrations of his 
good-will to him: that he had forced him to live 
so, long in a state of banishment, and in great 
fears of his life, destitute of his friends and his 
kindred, while still he was often saved by him, 
and frequently received his life again when it 
was evidently in danger of perishing.”” So Da- 
vid bade theni send for the spear and the cruise 
of water, and take them back ; adding this withal, 
that ‘God would be the judge of both their dis- 
positions, and of the actions that flowed from the 
same; who knows that when it was this day in my 
power to have killed thee, 1 abstained froin it,” 
10. Thus Saul, having escaped the hands of 
David twice, he went his way to his royal palace, 
and his own city: but David was afraid, that if 
he stayed there he should be caught by Saul, so 
he thought it better to go up into the land of the 
Philistines and abide there. Accordingly, he 
came, With the six hundred men that were with 
him,to Achish, the king of Gath, which was one 
of their five cities. Now the’ king received 
both him and his men, and, gave them a place 
to inhabit in. He had with him also his two 
wives,-Ahinoam ahd Abigail, and he dwelt in 
Gath. But when Saul heard this, he took no 
farther care about sending to him, or going after 
him, because he had been twice, in a manner, 
caught by him, while he was bimself endeavour- 
ing to catch him. However, David had no mind 
to continue in the city of Gath, but desired 
the king, that, since he had'received him with 
such humanity, that he would grant him another 
favour, and bestow upon him some place of that 
country for his habitation; for he was ashamed, 
by living in the city, to be grievous and burden- 
some to him. So Achish gave him a certain 
village called Ziklag ; which place David and 
his sons were fond of when he was king, and 
reckoned it to-bé their peculiar inheritance. But 
about those matters we shall give the reader 
farther information elsewhefe. Now the time 
that David dwelt in Ziklag, in the land of the 
Philistines, was four months and twenty. days. 
And now he privately attacked these Geshurites 
and Amalekites that were neighbours to the Phi- 
listines, and laid waste their country, and took 
mueh prey of their beasts and camels, and then 
returned home; but David abstained from the, 
men, as fearing they should discover him ta king 
Achish, yet did he send part of the prey to him 
as a free gift. And when the king inquired 
whom they had attacked when they brought 
away the prey, he said, those that lay on the 
south of the Jews, and inhabited in the plain; 
whereby he persuaded Achish to approve of 
what he had done, for he hoped that David had 
fought against his own nation, and that now he 
should have him for his servant all his life long, 
and that he would stay in his country. 


CHAP. XIV. 


flow Saul, upon God's not answering him é¢on- 
cerning the Fight with the Philistines, desired 
a necromantic Woman to raise up the Soul of 
Samuel to him; and how he died, with his Sons, 
upon the Overthrow of the Hebrews in Battle. 


§ 1. Avovt the same time the Philistines ré- 
solved to make war against the.Israelites, and 
sent to all their confederates that they would go 
along with them to the war to Reggen, [near the 
city Shunem,] whence they might gather them- 
selves together, and suddenly attack the He- 


. 
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brews. Then did Achish, the king of Gath, desire 
David to assist them with his armed men against 
the Hebrews. "This he readily promised ; and said, 
that the time ‘was now come wherein he might re- 
quite him for his kindness and hospitality: so the 
king promised to make him the keeper of his body 
after the victory, supposing that the battle with 
the enemy succeeded to their minds; which promise 
of honour and confidence he made on purpose to 
increase his zeal for his service. Ἶ 

2. Now Saul, the king of the Hebrews, had 
cast out of the country the fortunetellers, and 
the necromancer’, and all such. as. exércised the 
like arts, excepting the prophets. But when he 
heard that the Philistines were already come, 
and. had pitched their camp near the city Shu- 
nem, situate in the plain, He made-haste to op- 
pose them with his forces; and when he wag 
come to a certain mountain called Gilboa, he 
pitched his camp over against the enemy; but 
when he saw the enemy’s army, he was greatly 
troubled, because it appeared to him to be nu- 
merous, and superior to his own; and he in. 
quired of God by the prephets concerning the bat- 
tle, that he might know beforehand what would 
be the event of it. And when God did not an- 
swer him, Saul was under a still greater dread, 
and his courage fell, foreseeing, as was but rea- 
sonable to suppose, that mischief would, befal 
him, now God was not there to assist him; yet 
did he bid his servants to inquire out for him 
some woman that was a necromancer, and called 
up the souls of the dead, that so he might know 
whether his affairs would succeed to his mind, 
for this sort of necromantic women that bring 
up the souls of the dead, do by them foretell fu- 
ture events to such as desire them. And one of 
his servants told him, that there was such a wo- 
man in the city of Endor, but was ‘known to no- 
body in the camp: hereupon Saul put off his 
royal apparel, and took two of thosé his servants 
with bim, whom he knew to be most faithful ‘to 
him, and came to Endor to the woman, and en- 
treated her to act the part of a fortuneteller, and 
to bring up such a soul to himas he should name 
to her. But when the woman opposed his mo- 
tion, and said, she did not despise the king, who 
had banished this sort of fortunetellers, and that 
he did not do well himself, when she had done 
him no harm, to endewvour to lay a snare for her, 
and to discover that she exercised a forbidden 
art, in order to procure her to be punished, he 
sware that nobody should know what she did; 
and that he would not tell any one else what she 
foretold, but that she should incur no danger. 
As soon as he had induced her by this oath to 
fear no harm, he bade her bring up to him the soul 
of Samuel. She not knowing who Samuel was, 
called him out of Hades. When he appeared, 
and the woman saw one that was venerable, and 
of a divine form, she was in disorder; and being 
astonished at the sight, she said, “Art not thou 
king Saul?” for Samuel had informed her who 
he was. When he had owned that to be true, and 
had asked her whence her disorder arose, she 
said, that “she saw a certain person ascend, 
who in bis form was like to a god.” And when 
he bade her tell him what-he resembled, in what 
habit he appeared, and of what age he was, she 
told him, ‘“ He was an old man already, and of a 
glorious personage, and had ona sacerdotal man- 
tle.” So the king discovered by these signs that 
he was Samuel; and he fell down wpon the 
ground, and saluted, and worshipped him. And 
when the soul of Samuel asked him, why he had 
disturbed him, and caused him to be brought up, 
he lamented the necessity he was under; for he 
said, “That his enemies pressed heavily upon 
him; that he was in distress what to do in his 
present circumstances; that he was forsaken of 
God, and could obtain no prédiction of what 
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Was coming, neither py prophets nor dreams 
and that these were Ἄν inate why I have re- 
course to thee, who always tookest care of me.” 
But Samuel, seeing that the end of Saul’s life 
Was come,* said, “It is vain for thee to desire 
to learn of me any thing farther, when God hatii 
forsaken thee; however, hear what I say, that 
David is to be king, and to finish this war with 
good suecess; and thou art to lose thy dominion. 
and thy life, because thou didst not o ey God in 
theavar with the Amalekites, and hast not kept 
his commandments, as I foretold thee while I 
was alive. Know, therefore; that the people shall 
be made subject to their enemies, and that thou, 
with thy sons, shall fall in the battle to-morrow, 
and thou shalt then be with me [in Hades.” 

3. When Saul had heard this, he could not 

eak for grief, and fell down on the floor, whe- 

er it were from the sorrow that arose upon 
what Samuel had said, or from his emptiness, 
for he had taken no food the foregoing day nor 
night, he easily fell quite down: and when with 
difficulty he had recovered himself, the woman 
would force him to eat, begging this of him as a 
favour on account of her coucern in that danger- 
ous instance of fortunetelling, which it was not 
lawful for her to have done, becausé of the fear 
she was under of the king, while she knew not 
who he was, yet did she undertake it, and go 
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through with it, on which account she entreated’ 


him to admit that a table and food might be set 
before him, that he might recover his strength, 
and so get safe to his own ar. And when lie 
opposed her motion, and ay rejected it, by 
reason of his anxiety, she forced him, and at last 
persuaded him to it. Now she had one calf that 
she was very fond of, and one that she took a 
great deal of care of, and fed it herself. for she 


Was a woman that got her living by the labour | 


of her own hands, and had no other possession 
but that one calf; this she killed, and made ready 
its flesh, and set it before ‘his servants and him- 
self. Se Saul came to the camp while it yet was 
night. : 

. Now it is but just to recommend the gene- 
rosity of this woman,f because when the king 
had forbidden her to use that art whence her 
eircumstances were bettered and improved, and 
whem she had never seen the king before, she 
still did not remember to his disadvantage that 
he had condemned her sort of learning, and did 
not refuse him as a stranger, and one that she 
had no acquaintance with; but she had compas- 
sion upon ek and comforted him, and exhorted 
him to do what he was greatly averse to, and 
offered him the only creature she had, as a poor 
woman, and that earnestly, and with great hu- 
manity, while she had no requital made to her 
for her kindness, nor hunted after any future 
favour from him, for she knew he was to die; 
whereas men are naturally either ambitious to 
please those that bestow benefits upon them, or 
are very ready to serve those from whom bow 
may receive some advantage. It would be well 
therefore to imitate the example of this woman, 
and to do kindness to all such as are in want; 
and to think that nothing is better, nor more be- 
coming mankind, than such a general benefi- 
cence, nor what will sooner render God favoura- 
ble, and ready to bestow good things upon us. 
And so far may suffice to have spoken concerning 


* This history of Saul’s consultation, not with « witch, 
as we render the Hebrew word here, but with a necroman- 
cer, as the whole history shows, is easily understood, espe~ 
cially if we'consult the reeagnitions of Clement, B.i. chap. 
y. at large, and more briefly, and nearer the days of Sa- 
muel, Ecclus. xvi. 20, “Samuel prophesied after his death, 
and showed the king his end, and lifted up his voice frem 
the earth in prophecy, to blot out the wickedness of the 

sople.” Nor does the exactness of the accomplisluncut 
of this prediction, the very next day, permit us to suppose 
eny imposition upon Saul in the present history; ty 3s to 
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this woman. But I shall speak further upon 
another subject, which will afford me an oppot- 
tunity of discoursing on what is’ for the advan 
tage of cities, and people, and nations, and suited 
to the taste of good men, and will encourage 
them all in the prosecution of virtue, and is ca- 
pable of showing them the metliod of acquiring 
glory, and an everlasting fame; and of imprint- 
ing in the kings of nations, and the rulers of ci- 
ties, great inclination and diligence of doing 
well; as also of encouraging them to undergo 
dangers, and to die for their countries, and of 
instrueting them how to despise all the most ter- 
rible adversities; and I have a fair occasion ‘of- 
fered me to enter on such a discourse, by Saul, 
king of the Hebrews: for although he knew 
what was coming upon him, and that he was to 
die immediately, by tlie prediction of the pro- 
liet, he did not resolve to fly from death, nor so 
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ar to indulge the love of life, as to betray. his. 


own people to the enemy, or to bring a disgrace 
on his royal dignity; but exposing himself, as 
well as all his family and ¢hildren to dangers, 
he thought it a brave thing to fall together with 
them, as he was fighting for his subjects, and 
that it was better his sons should die thus, show- 
ing their courage, than to-leave them to their 
uncertain conduct. afterward, while, instead of 
succession and posterity, they gained commenda- 
tion anda lasting name. ‘Such a one alone seems 
to me to be a just, a courageous, and a prudent 
man; and when any one has arrived at these 
dispositions, or shall hereafter arrive at them, he 
is the man that ought to be by alf honoured with 
the testimony of a virtuous or courageous man; 
for as to those that go out to war with hopes of 
success, and that they shal return safe, suppo- 
sing they have performed some glorious action, I 
think those do not do well who call these valiant 
men, as so many historians’ and other writers 


confess those do justly deserve some commenda- 
tion also; but those only may be styled courage- 
ous and bold m great undertakings; and despi- 
sers of adversities, who imitate Saul; for as for 
those that do not know what the event of war 
will be as to themselves, and though they do not 
faint in it, but deliver themselves up to uncertain 
futurity, and are tossed this way and that way 
this is not so very eminent an instance of a gen- 
erous wind, “although they happen to perform 
mndny great exploits; but when men’s minds ex- 
pect no good event, but, they know beforehand 
they must die, and that they must undergo that 
death in the battle also, after this neither to be 
affrichted, nor to be astonished at the terrible 
fate that is coming, but to go directly wpon it, 
when they know it beforehand, this it is that 1 
esteem the character of a man truly courageous. 
Accéordingly, this Saul did, and thereby demon- 
strated that all men who desire fame after they 
are dead, are so to act as they may obtain the 
same: this especially concerns kings, who ought 


not to think it enough in their high station that’ 


they are not wicked in the government of their 
subjects, but to be more than moderately good to 
them: I could say. more than this about Saul 
and his courage, the subjett affording matter suf- 
ficient; but that I may not appear to run out 
improperly in his commendation, I return again 
to that history from which I made this digression. 


all modern hypotheses against the natural sense of such 
ancient and authenti¢ histories, 1 take them to be of very 
small yalue or consideration. ὌΝ 

t These great commendations of this necromantic wo- 
man of Endor, and of Saul’s martial courage, when yet he 
knew he should die in the battle, are somewhat unusual 
digressions in en mee They seem to be extracted from 
some speeches or declamations of his, composed formerly 
in the way of oratory, that lay by him, and which-he 
thoug* fit to insert upon this occasion. See beforo on 
Autif ii. ch. vi. sect. 8. ἠ 


who treat of them are~wont to do, although Γ᾿ 
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5, Now when the Philistines, as I said before, 
had pitched their camp, and had taken an ac- 
count of their forces, according to their nations, 
and kingdoms, and. governments, king Achish 
came last of all with his own army; after whom 
came David with his six hundred armed men. 
And when the commanders of the Philistines 
saw him, they asked the king whence these He- 
brews came, and at whose invitation. He an- 
swered, that “It was David, who was fled away 
from his master Saul, and that he had entertain- 
ed him when he came to him, and that now he 
was willing to make him a requital for his fa- 
vours, and to avenge himself upon Sau], and so 
was become his confederate.” The commanders 
complained of this, that he had taken him for a 
confederate who was an enemy; and gave him 
counsel to send hin away, lest he should una- 
wares do his friends ἃ great deal of mischief by 
entertaining him, for that he afforded him an op- 
portunity of being reconciled to his master by 
doing mischief to our army. They thereupon 
desired him, out of a prudent foresight of this, 
to send him ‘away, with his six hundred armed 
men, to the place he had given him for his habi- 
tation; that this was that David whom the vir- 
‘gins celebrated in their hymns,.as having de- 
stroyed many ten thousands of the Philistines. 
When the king of Gath heard this, he thought 
they spake well; so he called David, and said to 
him, ‘As for myself, [ can bear witness that 
thou hast shown great diligence and kindness 
abaut me, and on that account it was that I took 
thee for my confederate; however, what I have 
done does not please the commanders of the 
Philistines; go therefore within a day’s time to; 
the place I have given thee, without suspecting 
any harm, and there keep my country, lest any 
of our enemies should make an incursion upon 
it, which will be one part of that assistance 
which I expect from thee.” So David came to 
Ziklag, as the king of Gath bid him; but it hap- 
pened, that while he was gone to the assistance 
of the Philistinés, the Amalekites had made an 
incursion, and taken Ziklag before, and had 
. burnt it; and when they had taken a great deal of 
other prey out of that place, and out of the 
other 9:8 of the Philistines’ country, they de- 
parted. ; 

6. Now when David found that Ziklag was 
laid waste, and that it was all spoiled, and that 
as well his own wives, who were two, as the 
wives of his companions, with their children, 
were made captives, he presently rent his 
clothes, weeping and lamenting, together with 
his friends; and indeed he was so cast down, 
with these’ misfortunes, that at length tears 
themselves failed him. He was also in danger 
of being stoned to death by his. companions, who 
were greatly afilicted at the captivity of their 
wives and children, for they laid the blame upon 
him of what had happened. But when he had 
recovered himself out of his grief, and had raised 
pee mind to God, he desired the high priest 
Abiathar to put on his sacerdotal garments, and 
to inquire of God, and to prophesy to him, 
“ Whether God would grant, that if. he pursued 
after the Amalekites, he should overtake them, 
and save their wives and their children, and 
avenge himself on the enemies.” And when the 
high priest bade him pursue after them, he 
marched apace, with his six hundred men, after 
the ὙΠΟ and when he was come to a certain 
brook ecailed Besor, and had lit upon one that was 


wandering about, an Egyptian by birth, who was| 


almost dead with want and famine, (for he had 
continued wandering about without food in the 
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wilderness three days,) he first-of all gave him 
sustenance, both meat and drink, and thereby 
_ refreshed him. He then asked him to whom he 
belonged, and whence he came 1 Whereupon the 
man told him he was an Egyptian by birth, and 


was left behind by his master, because he was 
80. sick and weak that he could not follow him. 
He also informed him, that he was one of those 
that had burnt and plundered, not only other 
parts of Judea, but Zilag itself also. So David 
made use of him as a guide to find out the Ama- 
lekites; and when he had overtaken tnem, as 
they lay scattered about on the ground, some at 
dinner, some disordered, and entirely drunk 
with wine,-and in the fruition of their spoils and 
their prey, he fell upon them on the sudden, μιὰ 
made a great slaughter among them, for they 
were naked, and expected no such thing, but had 
betaken themselves to drinking and feasting, and 
so they were all easily destroyed. Now some of 
them that were overtaken as they lay at the 
table, were slain in that posture, and their blood 
brought up with it their meat and their drink. 
They slew others of them as they were drinking 
to one another in their cups, and some of them 
when their full bellies had made them fallasleep, 
and for so many as had time to* put on all their 
armour, they slew them with the sword with no 


less ease than they did those that were naked; 


and for the partisans of David, they continued, 
also the slaughter from the first hour of the day 
to the evening, so that there were not above four 
hundred of the Amalckites left, and they only 
escaped by getting upon their dromedaries and 


}camels. Accordingly, David recovered not only 


all the spoils which the enemy had carried away, 
but his wives elso, and the wives of his compan- 
ions. But when tliey were come to the place . 
where they had left the two hundred men, which 
were not able to follow them, but were left to 
take care of the stuff, the four hundred men did’ 
not think fit to divide among them any other: 
parts of what.they had gotten, or of the prey, 
since they did net accompany them, but pre- 
tended to be feeble, and did not follow them in 
the pursuit of the enemy, but said, they should 
be contented to have safely recovered their 
wives ; yet did David pronounce, that this opinion 
of theirs was evil and unjust, and that when God 
had granted them such a favour, that they had 
avenged themselves on their enemies, and had 
recovered all that belonged to themselves, they 
should make an equal distribution of what they 
had gotten to all, because the rest had tarried 
behind te guard their stuff; and from that time 
this. law obtained among them, that those who 
guarded the stuff should receive an equal share 
with those that fought in the battle. Now when 
David was come to Ziklag, he sent portions of 
the spoils to all that had been familiar with him, 
and to his friends in the tribe of Judah. And 
thus ended the affair of the plundering of Ziklag, 
sand of the slaughter of the Amalekites. 

7.Now upon the Philistines joining battle, 
there followed a sharp engagement, and the Phi- 
listines became the conquerors, and slew a great 
number of their.enémies ; but Saul the king of Is- 
rael, and his sons, fought courageously, and with 
the utmost alacrity, as knowing that their entire 
glory lay in nothing else but dying honourably, 
and exposing themselves to the utmost-danger 
from the enemy, (for they had nothing else to hope 
for,) so they brought upon themselves the whole 
power of the enemy, till they were encompassed 
round, and slain, but not before they had killed 
many ofthe Philistines. Now the sons of Saul 
were Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Melchisua; 
and when these wete slain, the multitude of the 
Hebrews were put to flight, and all was disorder 
and confusion, and slaughter, upon the Philis- 
tines pressing inuponthem. But Saul himself 
fled, having a strong body of soldiers about him; 
aud upon the Philistines sending after liim those 
that threw javelins and shot arrows, he lost all 
his company except a few; as for himself, he 
fought with great bravery, and when he had re- 
ceiyed so many wounds, that he was not able to 
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bear up, nor to oppose any longer, and yet was} them that their enemies were fallen: a J 
not able to kill himself, he bid his armour-bearer |} dedicated their armour in the temple of = af 
draw his sword, and run him through, before the|| but hung their bodies on crosses at the ale ok 
enemy should take him alive. But his armour-|j the city of Bethshan, which is now called Scytho- 
bearer not daring to kill his master, he drew his|| polis. “ But wheh the inhabitants of Jabesh Gi- 
own sword, and placing himself over against its || lead heard that they had dismembered the dead 
point, he threw himself upon it, and when hej] bodies of,Saul and of his sons, they deemed it 
could neither run it through him, nor by leaning |} so horrid-a thing to overlook this barbarity, and 
against it, make the sword pass through him, he || to sufferthem to be without funeral rites. that 
turned him, round, and asked a certai young’| the most courageous and hardy among them © 
man that stood by. who he was? and when πὸ ἢ} (and indeed that city had in it ‘men that were 
understood that he was an Amalekite, he desired || very stout, both in mind and in body) journeyed 
him to force the sword through him, because he || all night, and came to Bethshan, an approached 
was not able to do it with his own hands, and || to-the enemy’s wall, and taking down the bodies 
ny An procure him such a death as he de-|| of Saul and of his sons, they carried them to 
sired. This the young man did accordingly ; and || Jabesh, while the enemy were not able enough 
he took the golden bracelet that was on Saul's || nor bold enough to hinder them, because of their 
arm, and his royal crown that was on his head, || great courage. So the people of Jabesh wept 
and ran away. And when Saul’s armour-bearer'|| all in general, and buried their bodies in the 
saw that he was slain, he killed himself; nor did}} best place of their country, which was named 
any of the king’s guards escape, but they all fell || Aroura; and they observed a public mournin 
upon the mountain called Gilboa. But when ||-for them seven days, with their wives and chil- 
those Hebrews that dwelt in the valley beyond || dren, beating their breasts, and lamenting the 
Jordan, and those who had their cities in the || king and his sons. without either tasting meat.or 
plain, heard that Saul and his sons were fallen, || drink [till the evening.*] . 
and that the multitude about them were destroy- 9, To this his sad end did Saul come, according 
ed, they left their own eities, and fied to such as || to the prophecyof Samuel, because he disobeyed 
γεγο the best fortified and fénced; and the Phi-|' the commands of God about the Amalekites, and 
istinés nding those cities deserted, came and || on the account of his destroying the family of 
welt in them. | Ahimelech the high priest, with Ahimelech ite 
8: On the next day, when the Philistines came || self, and the city of ‘tlre high priests. Now Saul, 
to strip their enemies that were slain, they got|| when he had reigned eighteen years, while 
the bodies of Saul and of hissons, and stripped || Samuel was alive, and after his death [two and 
them, and cut off their heads; and they τ tweuty,} ended his life in this manner. | 


inessengers all about their country, to acquaint 


* This way of speaking in Josephus, of fasting seven 
days without meat or drink, is almost like that of St. 
Paul's, Acts xxvii. 33. “This day is the’ fourteenth day 
thut ye haye tarried and continued fasting, having taken 
nothing ;” and as tlie nature of the thing, and the impossi- 
bility of strictly fasting so long, require us here to under-|! a fortnight what it was here.for a week, that they kept all 
stand both Josephus and the sacred author of this history, || those days entircly as fasts till the evening, but not longer, 
1 Sam. xxxi. 13, from whence hetook it, of only fasting till || See Judg. xx. 26; xxi. 2; 1 Sam. xiv. 24; 2 Sam. i. 12; 
the evening; so must we understand St. Paul, either that || Antiy. B. vii- chap. vii. sect, 4. : 
this was really the fourteeyth day of their tempestuous| 


weather in the Adriatic Sea, as ver. 27, and that on this 
fourteenth day alone they had continued fasting, and had 
taken nothing before the evenimg. The mention of their 
| long abstinence, ver. 21, inclines me to believe the former 


explication to be the truth, and that the case was then for 


BOOK Vili. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF FORTY YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH OF SAUL TO THE 
DEATH OF DAVID. : 


CHAP. I. demonstrations that the king was slain, which 


Ξ 2 i, were the golden bracelets that had been on the 
Pra te Ban χοξορμδνι , gE pry King’s arms, and his erown, which he kad taken 
Multitude; and how ae fad asset War, which ἢ ἀν from Saul’s dead body, and had brougnt 


: them to him. So David having no longer any 
 then.aroae, Asahel and Abner were slain. room to call in question the truth of what he 


§ 1. Tuts fight proved to be on the same day|| said, but seeing most evident marks that Saul 
whereon David was come back to Ziklag, after|) was dead, he rent, his garments, aud continued 
he had overcome the Amalekites. Now when he}} all that day with his companions, in weeping 
had been already two days at Ziklag there}/ and lamentation. This grief was augmented b 
came to him the man who slew Saul, which was|| the consideration of Jonathan, the son of Saul, 
the third day after the fight. He had eseaped|! who had been his mest faithful friend, and the 
out of the battlé which the Israelites had with || oceasion of his own deliverance. He also de- 
the Philistines, and had his clothes rent, and|| monstrated himself to have such great virtue, 
ashes upon his head. And when he had made|| and such great kindness for Saul, as not only to 
his obeisance to David, he inquired of him, take his death to heart, though he had been fre- 
whence he came. He replied, from the battle |) quently in danger of losing his life by his means, 
of the Israelites: and he informed him, that the || but to punish him that slew him: for when 
end of it was unfortunate, many ten thousandsof || David had said to him that he was become his 
the Israelites having been eut off, and Saul toge-|| own accuser, as the very man who had slain the 
ther with his sons, slain. He also said, that Βὲ 1} king, and when he had understood that he was 
could well give him this information, because he || the son of an Amalekite, he commanded him to 
was present at the victory gained over the He-|| be slain. He also committed to writing some 
brews, and was with the king when he fled.|| lamentations and funeral commendations of Saul 
Nor did he deny that he had himself slain the}! and Jonathan, which have continued to my own 
king, when he was ready to be taken by the}; age. ’ 
enemy, and he himself exhorted him to do it, 2. Now when David had paid these honours to 
because, when he was fallen on his sword, his|| the king, he left off his mourning; and inquired 
great wounds had made him so weak that he!) of God by the prophet, which of the cities of the 
was not able to kill himself. He also produced|! tribe of Judah he would bestow upon bim te 


‘ 
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dwell in? Who answered, that he-bestowed 
upon him Hebron. So he left Ziklag, and came 
.to Hebron, and took with him his wives, who 


were in number two, and his armed, men; || 


whereupon all the people of the forementioned 
tribe came to him, and ordained him their king. 
But when he heard that the inhabitants of Ja- 
besh-Gilead had buried Saul and his sons, [ho- 
nourably,] he sent to them and commended them, 
and took what they had done kindly, and pro- 
mised to make them amends for their care of 
those that were dead; and at the-same time he 
informed them, {πὰ {πὸ tribe of Judah had 
chosen him for their king. 


3. But.as soon as Abner, the son of Ner, who’ 


‘was general of Saul’’ army, ἃ Πα ἃ very active 
man, and good-natured, knew that the king, and 
Jonathan, and his two other sons, were fallen in 
the battle, he made haste into the camp; and 
taking away with him the remaining son of Saul, 
whose name was Ishbosheth, he passed over the 
land beyond Jordan, and ordained him the kin 

_of the whole multitude, excepting the tribe o 
Judah; and made his royal seat in a plaee called 
in our own language Mahanaim, but in the lan- 
guage of the Grecians, The Camps; from whence 
Abnez made haste with a select body of soldiers, 
to fight with such of the tribe of Judah as were 
disposed to it, for he was angry that this tribe had 
set up David for their king. But Joab, whose 
father was Suri, and his mother Zeruiah, David’s 
sister, who was general of David’s army, met 
him, according to David's appointment. He had 
with him his brethren Abishaiand Asahel, as also 
all David’s armed men. Now when he met Ab- 
ner at a certain fountain, in the city of Gibeon, 
he prepared to fight. And when Abner said to 
him, that he had a mind to know which of them 

_had the most’ valiant soldiers, it was agreed be- 
tween them, that twelve soldiers of each side 
should fight together. So those that were chosen 
out by both the generals for this Aight, came be- 
tween the two armies, and throwing their lances 
one against the other, they drew their swords, 
and catching one another by the head, they held 
one another fast, and ran each other’s swords 
into their sides and groins, until they all, as it 
were by mutual agreement, perished together. 
When these were fallen down dead, the rest of 
the army came to a sore battle, and Abner’s men 
were beaten; and when they were beaten, Joab 
did not leave off pursuing them, but he pressed 
upon them, and excited the soldiers to follow 
them close, and not to grow weary of killing 
them. His brethren also pursued them with 
great alacrity, and especially the younger, Asa- 
hel, who was the most eminent of them. He 
was very famous for his swiftness of foot, for he 
could not only be too hard for men, but is report- 
ed tohave overrun a horse, when they hada race 
together. This Asahel ran violently after Abner, 
and would not turn in fhe least out of the straight 
way, either to the one side or to the other. 
Hereupon Abner turned back, and attempted art- 
fully to avoid his violence. Sometimes he bade 
nim leave off the pursuit, and take the armour of 
one of his soldiers ; and sometimes, whenhe could 
not persuade him so to do, he exhorted him to 
restrain himself, and not to pursue him any 
longer, lest he should force him to kill him, and 
he should then not be able to look his brother in 
the face. But when Asahel would not admit of 
any persuasion, but still continued to pursue him, 
Abner smote him witlrhis spear, as he held it in 
his flight, and that by'a back stroke, and gave 
him a deadly wound, so that he died immediate- 


ly; but those that were with him pursuing Ab-. 


ner, when they came to the place where Asahel 
lay, they stood round about the dead body, and 


* It ought hore to be noted, that Joab, and Abishai 
d al), ὃ ishai, and 
Asa}ial, wore all three Dayid’s nephews, the sons of his sis- 
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left off the pursuit of the enemy. However, 
both Joab himself and his brother Abishairan past 
the dead corpse,* and making their anger at.the 
death of Asahel an occasion of : Ζ 
against Abner, they went on with incredible 
haste and alacrity, and pursued Abner te a cer- 
tain place called Ammah: it was about. sunset. 
Then did Joab ascend a certain hill, as he stood 
at that place, having the tribe of Benjamin with 
[before] him, whence he took a view of them and 
of Abner also. Hereupon Abner cried aloud, 
and said, “That it was not fit that they should 


irritate-men of the-same nation to fight so bitter- - 


ly one against another; {μα as for Asahel his 
brother, he was himself in the wrong, when he 
would not be advised by him not to pursue him 
any further, which was the occasion of his wound- 
ing and death.” So Joab consented to what he 
said, and accepted these his words as an excuse 
about [Asahel,] and called the soldiers back with 
the sound of the trumpet, as a signal’ for their 
retreat, and thereby put a stop to ~~ 
pursuit. After which, Joab pitched his camp 
there that night: but Abner marched all that 
night, and passed over the river Jordan, and 
came to Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, to Mahanaim. 
On the next day Joab counted the dead men, and 
took care of all their funerals. Now there were 
slain of Abner’s soldiers about three hundréd and 
sixty, but of those of David nineteen, and Asa- 
hel, whose body Joab and Abishai carried to 
Bethlehem; and when they had buried him in 
the sepulchre of their fathers, they came to Da- 
vid to Hebren. _ From this time, therefore, there 
began an intestine war, whéch lasted a great 
while, in which the followers of David grew 
stronger in the dangers they underwent, the 
servants and subjects of Saul’s son did almost 
every day become weaker. ἴ 
4, About this time David was become the fa- 
ther ef six sons, born of as many mothers. The 
eldest was by -Ahinoam, and he was called Am- 
non; the second was Daniel, by his wife Abigail: 
the name of the third was Absalom, by. Maacah, 
the daughter of .Talmai, king of Geshur; the 
fourth he named Adonijah, by sis wife Haggith; 
the fifth was Shephatia, by Abital; the sixth he 
called Ithream, by Eglah. Now while this intes 
tine war went on, and the subjects of the two 
kings came frequently to action and to fighting, 
it was Abner, the general of the host of Saul’s 
son, who, by his prudence, and the great interest 
he had among the multitude, made them all con- 
tinue with Ishbosheth: and deed it was ἃ con- 
siderable time that they continued of his party 


| but afterward Abner wes blamed, and an accusa- 


tion was laidagainst him, that he went in to Saul’s 
concubine; her name was Rispah, the daughter 
of Aiah. So when he was complained of by Ish- 
bosheth, he was very uneasy and angry αὐ γί, be- 
cause he had not justice done him by {shbosheth, 
to whom he had shown the greatest kindness; 
whereupon he threatened that he would transfer 
the kingdom to David, and demonstrate that he 
did not rule over the people beyond Jordan by 
his own abilities and wisdom, but by his wariike 
conduct and fidelity, in leading his army. So he 
sent ambassadors to Hebron to David, and desi-. 
red that he would give him security upon oath, 
that he would esteem him his companion and his 
friend, upon condition that he should persuade 
the people to leave Saul’s son, and choose him 
king of the whole country. And when David 
had made that league with Abner, for he was 


pleased with his message to him, he desired that - 


he would give this as the first mark of perform- 


ance of the present league, that he might have 


his wife Michal restored to him, as her whom he 


|had purchased with great hazards, and with 


ter Zeruiah, as 1 Chron. ii. 8. and that Amasa was also 


his nephew by his other sister Abigail, ver. 17. 


eater zeal | 
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“those six hundred heads of the Philistines which 
he had brought to Saul her father. So Abner 
took Michal from Phaltiel, who was then her hus- 
band, and sent her to David, Ishbosheth himself 

ing him his assistance, for David had writ- 
ten to that of right he ought to have this his 
wife restored tohim. Abner also called together 
8 elders of the multitude, the commanders, and 
captains of thousands, and spake thus to them: 
that,“ he had formerly dissuaded them from their 
own resolution when they were ready to forsake 
Ishbosheth, and to join themselves to David; 
that, however, he now gave them leave so to do, 
if they had a mind to it, for they knew that God 
had os oge ων David to be king of all the He- 
brews, by Samuel the prophet: and had foretold 
shat he should punish the Philistines, and over- 
come them, and bringthem under.” Now when 
the elders and rulers heard this, and understood 
that Abner was come over to those sentiments 
about the public affairs which they were of be- 
fore, they changed their measures, and came in 
to David. When these men had agreed to Ab- 
ner’s proposal, he called together the tribe of 
Benjamin, for all of that tribe were the guards 
of Ishbosheth’s body, and he spake to them to 
the same purpose. And when he saw that they 
did not in the least oppose what he said, but re- 
signed themselves up to his opinion, he took 
about twenty of his friends, and came to David, 
in order to receive himself security upon oath 
from him ; for we may justly esteem those things 
to be firmer, whieh every one of us do by our- 
sélves, than those which we do by another. He 
also gave him an aceount of what he had said to 
the rulers, and to the whole tribe of Benjamin. 
And when David had received him in a courteous 
manner, and had treated him with great hospita- 
lity for many days, Abner, when he was dismiss- 
ed, desired him to permit him to bring the mul- 
titude with him, that he might deliver up the 
government to him, when David himself was 
present, and a spectator of what was done. 
5, When David had sent Abner away, Joab 
ταν general of his army; came immediately to 
bron, and when he had understood that Ab- 
ner had been with David, and had parted with 
him a little before, under leagues and agreements 
that the government should be delivered up to 
David, he feared lest David should place Abuer, 
who had assisted him to gain the kingdom, in 
the first rank of dignity, especially since he was 
a shrewd man in other respects, in understanding 
affairs, and in managing them artfully, as proper 
seasons should require, and that he should him- 
self be put lower, and be deprived of the com- 
mand of the army; so he took a knavish and 
wicked course. In the first place, he endeavour- 
ed to calumniate Abner to the king, exhorting 
liim to have a care of him, and not to give atten- 
tion to what he had engaged to do for him, be- 
cause all he did tended to confirm the govern- 
ment to Saul’s son; that he came to him deceit- 
fully and swith guile, and was gone away in 
hopes of gaining his purpose by this manage- 
ment. But when he could not thus persuade 
David, nor saw him at all exasperated, he betook 
himself to a project bolder than the former. He 
determined to Kill Abner; and in order thereto 
he sent some messengers after him, to whom he 
ve in charge, that when they should overtake 
im, they should recall him in David’s name, 
and tell him that he had somewhat to say to 
him about his affairs, which he had not remem- 
pered to speak of when he was with him. Now 
when Abner heard what the messengers said,(for 
they overtook him in a certain place called Be- 
sira, which was distant from Hebron twenty 
-furlongs,) he suspected none of the mischief 
which was befalling him, and came back.— 
Hereupon Joab met him in the gate, and received 


bim in the kindest manner, as if he were Ab- 


2 


14] 


ner’s most benevolent acquaintance and friend; 
for such as undertake the vilest actions, in order 
to prevent the suspicion of any private mischief 
intended, do frequently make the greatest pre- 
tences to what really good men sincerely do, So 
he took him aside from his own followers, as if 
he would speak with him in private, and brought 
him to a void place of ‘the gate, having himself 
nobody with him but his brother Abishai; then 
he drew his sword, and smote him in the groin 
upon which Abner died by this treachery of 
Joab’s, which, as he said Jimself was in the 
way of punishment for his brother Asahel, whom 
Abner smote and slew as he was pursuing after 
him in the battle of Hebron, but as the truth was, 
out of his fear of losing his command ef the army, 
and his dignity with the king, and lest he should” 
be deprived of those advantages, and Abner 
should obtain the first rank in David’s court. 
By these examples any one may learn, how 
many and how great instances of wickedness 
men will venture upon, for the sake of gettin 
money and authority, and that they may not fai 
of either of them: for as when they are desirous 
of obtaining the same, they acquire them by-ten 
jthousand evil practices, so when they are afraid 
of losing them, they get therif confirmed to them 
by practices much. worse than the former, as if 
{no] otlrer calamity so terrible could befall them 
as the failure of acquiring so exalted an autho- 
rity, and when they have acquired it, and by Jong 
custom found the sweetness of it, the Josing it 
apne’ and since this last would be the heaviest 
of all afflictions, they all of them contrive and 
venture upon the most difficult actions, out of the 
jfear of losing the same. But let it suffice that Γ 
have made these short refleetions upon that 
subject. 

6. When David heard that Abner was slain, it 
grieved his soul;-and he called all men to wit- 
ness, with stretcking out his hands to God, and 
crying out, that be was not partaker in the mur- 
der of Abner, and that his death was not procu- 
red by his command or approbation. He also 
wished the heaviest curses might light upon him 
that slew him, and upon his whole house; and 
he devoted those that had assisted him in this 
murder to the same penalties on its account; for 
he took care not to appear to have had any hand 
in this murder, contrary to the assurances, he 
had given, and the oaths he had taken to Abner. 
However, he commanded all the people to wee 
and lament this man, and to honour his dea 
body with the usual solemnities ; that is, by rend- 
ing their garments, and putfing on sackcloth, 
and that this should be the habit in which they 
should go before the bier, after which he followed 
it himself, with the elders and those that were 
rulers, lamenting Abner, and by his tears de- 
monstrating his good-will to him while he was 
alive, and his sorrow for him now he was dead, 
and that he was not taken off with his consent. 
So he buried him at Hebron, in a magnificent 
manner, and endited funeral elegies for him: he 
also stood first over the monument weeping, and 
caused others to do the same; nay, so deeply did 
the death of Abner disorder him, that his com- 
panions could by no means force him to take any 
food, for he affirmed with an oath that he would 
taste nothing till the sun was set. This proce- 
dure gained him the good-will of the multitude; 
for such as had an affection for Abner, -were 
mightily satisfied with the respect he paid him 
when he was dead, and the observation of that 
faith he had plighted to hij, which was showed 
in his vouchsafing him all the usual ceremonies, 
as if he had been his kinsman and his friend, 
and not suffering him to be neg!ected and injured 
with a dishonourable burial, as if he had been 
his enemy; insomuch that the entire nation re- 
joiced at the king’s gentleness and mildness of 
disposition, every one being ready to suppose 
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that the king would have taken the same care 
of them in the like circumstances, which they 
saw he showed in the burial of the dead body 
of Abner.. And indeed David principally intend- 
ed to gain a good reputation, and therefore he 
took care to do what was proper in this case; 
whence none had any suspicion that he was the 
author of Abner’s death. He. also said this to the 
multitude, that'‘he was greatly troubled at the 
death of so good a man; and that the affairs of the 
. Hebrews had suffered great detriment by being 

deprived of him, who was of so great abilities to 
preserve them by his excellent advice, and by 
‘the strength of his hands in war. But he added, 
that God, who hath a regard to all men’s actions, 
will not suffer this man [Joab] to go off unreven- 
ged; but know ye, that I am not able to do any 
thing to these sons of Zeruiah, Joab and Abi- 
snai, who have more power than I have, but God 
will vequite their insolent attempts upon their 
own heads:” and this was the fatal conclusion 
of the life of Abner. 


CHAP. II. ; 


That upon the Slanxghter of Ishbosheth by the 
Treachery of has friends, David received the 
whole Kingdom.’ 


§ 1. Wuen Ishbosheth the son of Saul had 
heard of the death of Abner, he took it to heart 
to be deprived of a man that was of his kindred, 
and had indeed given him the kingdom, but was 
greatly afflicted, and Abner’s death very much 
troubled him; nor did he himself outlive any 
long time, but.was treacherously set upon by the 
sons of Rimmon, (Baanah and Rechab. were their 
names;) and was slain by them; for these being 
of a family of the Benjamites, and of the first 
rank among them, thought that if they should 
slay Ishbosheth, they should obtain large pre- 
sents from David, and be made commanders by 
him; or, however, should have some other trust 
committed to them. So when they once found 
him alone, asleep at noon, in an upper room, 

-when none of his guards were there, and when 
the woman that kept the door was not watching, 
but was fallen asleep also, partly on account of 

‘the labour she -had undergone, and partly on 
account of the heat of the day, these men went 
into the room in which Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, 
lay asleep, and slew him; they also cut off his 

* head, and took their journey all that night, and 
the next day, as supposing themsélves flying 

ΣΝ from those they had injured, to one that 

would accept of this action as a favour, and 
would afford tltem security. So they came to 

Hebron, and showed David the head of Ishbo- 

‘sheth, and presented themselves to him as his 

well-wishers, and such as had killed one that was 
his enemy and antagonist.—Yet David did not 
relish what they had done as they expected, but 

said to them, ‘‘ You vile wretches, you shail im- 

mediately receive the punishment you deserve. 

Did not you know what vengeance I executed on 

him that murdered Saul, and brought me’ his 
crown of gold, and this while he who made this 
slaughter did it as a favour to him, that he might 
not be caught by his enemies? Or do you imagine 
that I am altered in my disposition, and suppose 
that I am not the same man I then was, but am 
pleased with men that are wicked doers, and es- 
teem your vile actions, when you are become 
murderers of your master, as grateful to me, 
when you have slain a righteous man upon his 
bed, who never did evil to any body, and treated 


* This may be a true observation of Josephus, that Sa- 
muel, by command from God, entailed the crown on Dayid 
and his posterity, for no farther did that entail ever reach, 
Solomon himself having never had any promise mate him 
that his posterity should always have the right to it. 

1 These words of Josephus concerning the tribe of 15- 
sachar, “ who foreknew what was to come hereafter,” are 
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you with ‘great good-will and respect? Where- 
fore you shall suffer the punishment due on his 
account, and the vengeance I oughtto inflict upon 
you for killing Ishbosheth, and for supposing 
that I should take his death kindly at your 
hands; for you could not lay a greater blot on my 
honour, than by making such a supposal.” When 
David had said this, hé tormented them with all 
sorts of torments, and then put them to death; 
and he bestowed all accustomed rites on the 
burial of the head of Ishbosheth, and laid it in 
the grave of Abner. ᾿ς 3 
2. When these things were brought to this 
‘conclusion, all the principal men of the Hebrew 
people came to David to Hebron, with the heads 
of thousands, and other rulers, and delivered 
themselves up to him, putting him in mind of the 
good will they had borne to him in Saul’s life- 
time, and the respect they then had not ceased 
to pay him when he was captain of a thousand, 
as also that he was chosen of God: by Samuel the 
prophet, he and his‘sons:* and declaring besides, 
bow God had given him power to save the land 
of the Hebrews, and to overcome the Philistines. 
Whereupon he received kindly this their alacrity 
on his account, and exhorted them to continue 
in it, for that they should have no reason to re- 
pent of being thus disposed to him. So.when he 
had feasted them, and treated them kindly, he 
sent them out to bring all the people to him, 
upon which there came to him about six thou- 
sand and eight hundred armed men of the tribe 
of Judah, who bare shields and spears for their 
weapons, for these had [till now] continued with 
Saul’s son, when the rest of the tribe of Judah 
hed ordained David for their king. There came 
also, seven thousand and one hundred out of the 
tribe of Simeon. Out of the tribe of Levi caine 
four thousand and seven hundéed, having Jehoia- 
da for their leader. After these. came Zadok, 
the high priest, with twenty-two captains of his 
kindred. Out of the tribe of Benjamin the armet 
men were four thousand, but the rest of the tribe 
continued, still expecting that some one of the 
house ‘of Saul should reign over them. Those 
of the tribe of Ephraim were twenty thousand 
and eight hundred, and these mighty men of 
valour, and eminent for their strength.. Out of 
the half tribe of Manasseh came eighteen thou- 
sand of the most potent men. Out of the tribe 
of Issachar came two hundred, who foreknew 
what was to come hereafter,t but of armed men 
‘twenty thousand. Of the tribe of Zebulon fifty 
thousand chosen men. ‘This was the only tribe 
that came universally in to David, and all these 
had the same -weapons with the tribe- of Gad. 
‘Out of the tribe of Naphtali the eminent men 
and rulers were one thousand, whose weapons 
were shields and spears, aud the tribe itself fol- 
lowed after, being, in a manner, innumerable, 
(thirty-seven thousand:] Out of the tribe of Dan 
there were of chosen men twenty-seven thou- 
sand and six hundred. Out.of the tribe of Asher 
were forty thousand. Out of the two tribes that 
were beyond Jordan, and the rest of the tribe of 
Manasseh, such as used shields, and spears, and 
head pieces, and swords, were a hundred and 
twenty thousand. The rest of the tribes also 
made use of swords. This multitude came to- 
gether to Hebron to David, with a great quantity 
of corn, and wine, and all other sorts of food, and 
established David in his kingdom with ene con- 
sent. 
three days in Hebron, David and all the 
removed and came to Jerusalem. 


people 


best paraphrased by .the parallel text, 1 Chron. xij..323 
“Who had understanding of the titaes, to know what Ts- 
rael ought to lo ;” that is, Who had so much knowledge 
in astronomy as te make calendars for the Israelites, that 
they might keep their festivals, and plough and sow, and 
gather in their harvests atid vintage in due season.” 


And when the people had rejoiced for _ 
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2 CHAP. TL. 


How David laid Siege to Jerusalem; and when 
he kad taken the City, he cast the Canaanites 
out of it, and brought in the Jews to inhabit 
therein. F 


§ 1. Now the Jebusites, who were the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, and were by extraction Ca- 
adnites, shut their gates, and placed the blind, 
and the lame, and all their maimed pérsons, upon 
the wall, in way of derision of the king; and said, 
that the very lame themselves would hinder his 
entrance into it. This they did out of contempt 
of his power, and.as depending on the strength 
of their walls. David was hereby enraged, and 
began the siege of Jerusalem, and employed his 
utmost diligence and alacrity therein, as intend- 
ing by the taking of this place to demonstrate his 
power, and to intimidate all others that might be 
of the like [evil] disposition towards him: so he 
took the lower city by force, but the citadel held 
out still;* whence it was thatthe king, knowing 
that the <p eape of dignities and rewards would 
encourage the soldiers to greater actions, pro- 
mised that he who should first go over the ditch- 
es that were beneath the citadel, and should as- 
cend to the citadel itself and takeit, should have | 

- the command of the entire people conferred upon 

him. So they all were ambitious to ascend, and | 
thought no pains teo great in order to ascend 
thither; out of their desire of the chief com- 
mand. However, Joab, the son of Zeruiah, pre- 
vented the rest; and as soon as he was got up to 
the citadel, cried out to the king, and Sal 


the chief command. 

2. When David had cast the Jebusites out of 
the citadel, he also rebuilt Jerusalem, and named 
it ‘ The City. of David,’ and abode there all the 
time of his reign: but for the time that he reign- 
ed over the tribe of Judah only in Hebron, it was 
seven years and six months. Now when he had 
chosen Jerusalem to be his royal city, his affairs 
did more and more prosper, by the providence of 
Ged, who took eare that they should improve and 
be augmented. Hiram also, the king of the Ty- 
rians, sent ambassadors to him, and made aleague 
of mutual friendship and assistance with him. He 
also sent him presents, cedar trees and mecha- 
nies, and mien skilful in building and architecture, 
that they might build him a royal palace at Jeru- 
salem. Now David made buildings round about 
the lower city: he also joined the citadel to it, 
and made it one body: and when he had encom- 
passed all with walls, he appointed Joab to take 


* What our other copies say of Mount Sion, as alone 
properly called the city of David, 2 Sam. vy. 6—9, and of 
thiz its siege and conquest now by David, Josephus applies 
to the whole city of Jerusalem, though including the cita- 
del also: by what authority we do not know ; perhaps af- 
ter David had united them together, or joined the citadel 
to the lower city, as sect. 2, Josephus esteemed them as 
one city. However, this notion seems to be confirmed by 
what Josephus says concerning David’s and many other 
kings of Judah’s sepulchres, which, as the authors of the 
books of Kings and Chronicles say, were in the city of Da- 
vid, so does Josephus still say they were in Jerusalem. 
The sepulchre of David seems to have been also a known 

lace in the several days of Hyrcanus, of Herod, and of 
t. Peter; Antiq. B. xiii. ch. vili. sect. 4; B. xvi. ch. vii- 
sect. 1; Acts ii. 29. Now no such royal sepw/chres have 
been found about Mount Sion, but are found close by the 
north wall of Jerusalem, which I suspect therefore to be 
these very sepulchres. See the note om chap. xv. sect. 3. 
In the meantime, Josephus’s explication of the lame, and 
the blind, and the maimed, as set to keep this city or cita- 
del, seems to be the truth, and gives the best light to that 
history in our Bible. Mr. Ottius truly observes, app. Ma- 
vercainp, p- 305, that Josephus never mentions Mount 
Sion by that name, as taking it for an appellative, as I sup- 
pose, and not for a proper name: he still either styles it 
_ the citadel, or the upper city ; nor do I see any reason for 
Mr. Ottius's evil suspicions about this procedure of Jose- 
us. 
is 


ὃ copies of Josephus have here Solyma or Salem, 
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care of them. It was David, therefore, who first 
cast the Jebusites out of Jerusalem, and eal 
by his own name, the City of David: for under 
our forefather Abraham it was called [Salem or} 
Solyma:t but after that time some say that Ho- 
mer mentions it by that name of Solyma, [[for he 
named the temple Solyma, according to the He- 
brew language, which denotes security.]] Now 
the whole time from the warfare under Joshua 
our general against the Canaanites, and from that 
war in which he overcame them, and distributed 
the land among the Hebrews, (nor could the Is- 
raelites ever cast the Canaanites out of Jerusa- 
lem until this time, when David took it by siege,) 
this whole time was five hundred and fifteen 
ears. 

3. Ishall now make mention of Araunah, who 
Was a wealthy man among the Jebusites, but was 
not slain by David in the siege of Jerusalem, be- 
cause of the good-will he bore to the Hebrews, 
and a particular benignity and affection which he 
had to the king himself, which I shall take a 
more seasonable opportunity to speak of a little 
afterward. Now David married other wives 
over and above those which he had before: he 
had also concubines. The sons whom he had 
were in number eleven, whose names were Am- 
non, Emnos, Eban, Nathan, Solomon, Jeban, 
Elien, Phalna, Ennaphen, Jenae, Eliphale; and 
a daughter, Tamar. Nine of these were born 
of legitimate wives, but the two last named of 
eoneubines; and Tamar had the same mother 
witli Absalom. 


CHAP. IV. 


That when Davtd had conquered the Philistines, 
who made War against him at Jerusalem, he 
removed the Ark to Jerusalem, and had a mind 
to build a Temple. 


ὁ 1. Wxen the Philistines understood that 
|David was made king of the Hebrews, they 
made war against him at Jerusalem; and when 
they had seized upon that valley which is called 
the valley of the Giants, and is a place not far 
from the city, they pitched their camp therein. 
But thé king of the Jews, who never permitted 
himself to do any thing without prophecy,} and 
the command of God, and without depending on 
him as a security for the time to come,’ bade the 
high priest foretell to him what was the will of 
God, and what wotld be the event of this battle. 
And when he foretold that he should gain the 
victory, and the dominion, he led his army out 


and others Hierosolyma or Jerusalem. Tho latter best 
agree to what Josephus says elsewhere, Of the War, B. vi. 
ch. x.; that this city was called Solyma or Salem before 
the days of Melchisedec, but was by him called Hierosoly . 
ma or Jerusalem. 1 rather suppose it to have been so 
called after Abraham had received that oracle Jehovah 
Jireh, “The Lord will see or provide,” Gen. xxii, 14. The 
latter word Jireh, with a little alteration, prefixed to the 
old name Salem, Peace, will be Jerusalem. And since 
that expression, “ God willsee,” or rather, “ God will pro- 
vide himself a lamb for εἶ burnt-offering,” ver. & 14, is 
there said to have been proverbial till the days of Moses, 
this seems to me the most probable derivation of that 
name, which will then denote, that ‘God would provide 
peace by that Lamb of God, which was to take away the 
sins of the world.” However, that which is put into double 
brackets can hardly be supposed the genuine words of Jo 
sephus, as Dr. Hudson well judges. ᾿ 

{ It-deserves here to be remarked, that Saul very rarely, 
and David very frequently, consulted God by Urim; and 
that David aimed always to depend, not on his own pru 
dence or abilities, but on the divine direction, contrary to 
Sauls practice; see sect. 2, and the note on Antiq. B. iii. 
ch. viii. sect. 9. And when Saul’s daughter (but David’s 
wife,) Michal, laughed at Dayid’s dancing before the ark, 
2 Sam. vi. 16, ἄς. and here, sect. t, 2,3; it is probable 
she did so, because her father Saul did not use to pay such 
regard to the ark, to the Urim there inquired by, or to 
God’s worship before it, and because she thought it-he- 
neath the dignity of a king to be sv religious. 
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against the Philistines, and when the battle was || not a 


joined, he came himself behind, and fel upon the 
enemy on the sudden, and slew some of them, 
and put the rest to flight. And let no one sup- 
pose that it wasa small army of the Philistines 
that came against the Hebrews, as guessing so 
from the suddenness of their defeat, and from 
their having performed no great ae¢tion, or that 
was worth recording, from the slowness of their 
march, and want of courage; but let him know 
that all Syria and’ Phoenicia, with many other na- 
tions besides them, and tliose warlike nations 
also, came to their assistance, and had a share in 
thiswar. ‘Which thing was the only cause why, 
when they had been so often conquered, and had 
lost so many ten thousands of their men, they 
still came upon the Hebrews with greater ar- 
mies; nay, indeed, when they had so often failed 
of their purpose in these battles, they came upon 
David with an army three times as numerous as 
before, and pitched their camp on the same spot 
of ground as before. The king of Israel there- 
fore inquired of God again concerning the event 
of the battle; and the high priest prophesied to 
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riest, and yet touched the ark, God struc 
him dead.* Hereupon both the king and the 
people were displeased at the death of Uzzah; 
and the place where he died is still called the 
Breach of Uzzah unto this day. So David 
was afraid, and supposing that if he received 
the ark to himself mto the city, he might suf- 
fer m the like manner as Uzzah had suffered, 
who, upon his bare putting out his hand to the 
ark, died in the manner already mentioned, he 
did not receive it to himself into the city, but he 
took it aside unto a certain place belonging to a 
righteous man, whose name was Obededom, who. 
was by his family a Levite, and deposited the ark 
with him; and it remained there three entire. 
months. This augménted the house of Obede- 
dom, and conferred many blessings upon it. And 


when the king heard what had befallen Obede- 
dom, how he was become, of a poor man in alow 
estate, exceedingly happy, and the object of en- 
vy to all those that saw or inquired after his 
house, he took courage, and hoping that he 
should meet with no misfortune thereby, he 
transferred the ark to his own house, the priests 


him, that he should keep his army in the groves, carrying it, while seven companies of singers, 


called the Groves of Weeping, which were not 
far from the enemy’s camp, and.that he should 
not move, nor begin to fight, till the trees of the 

rove should be in motion without the wind’s, 

lowing ; but as soon as these trees moved, and 
the time foretold to him by God was come, he 
should without delay go out to gain, what was 
already prepared, ‘an evident victory; for the 
several ranks of the enemy’s «rmy did not sus- 


᾿ tain him, but retreated at the first onset, whom 


he closely followed, and. slew them as he went 
along, and pursyed them to the city of Gaza, 
(which is the limit of their country ;) after this, 
he spoiled their camp, in which he found great 
riches; and he destroyed their gods. 

2, When this had proved the event of the bat- 
tle, David thought it proper, upon’a consultation 
with the elders, and rulers, and captains of 
thousands, to send for those that were im the’ 
flower, of their age, 0 
and out of the-whole land, and withal for the 
priests and the Levites, in order to their going 
to Kirjathjearim, to bring up the ark of God out 
of that city, and to carry it to Jerusalem, and 
there to keep it, and offer before it those sa- 
erifices, and those other honours, with whieh 
God used to be well pleased> for had they done 
thus in the reign of Saul, they had not under- 
gone any great misfortunes at all, So when the 
whole body of the people were come togéther, as 
they had resolved to do, the king came to the 
ark, which the*priests brought out. of the house 
of Aminadab, and laid it upon anew cart, and 
permitted their brethren and their children to 
draw it, together with the oxen. Before it 
went the king and the whole multitude of the 
people with him, singing hymms to, God, and 
making use of all sorts of songs usual among 
them, with variety of the sounds. of musical 
instruments, and with dancing and singing of 
psalms, as also with the sottmd of trumpets and 
of cymbals, and so brought the ark to Jerusalem. 
But as they were come to the threshing-floor 


of Chidon, a place so called, Uzzah was slain} 


by the anger of God; for, as the oxen shook 
the ark, he stretched out ‘his hand, and would 
needs-tuke hold of it. Now because he was 


* Josephus seems to be. partly in the right, when he ob- 
serves here; that Uzzah was no priest, (though perhaps he 
might be a Levite,) and was therefore struck dead for 
touching the ark, contrary to the law, and for which -pro- 
fane rashness, death was the petialty by the law, Numb: 
iv. 15, 20; see the like before, Antiq. B. vi. ch. i. sect. 4. 
ΤῸ is not improbable that the putting the ark, in a eart, 
when it ought to have been carried by the priests or Le- 
vites, as it was presently here in Josephus so carried from 
Obededom’s house to Davil’s, might be also an ‘occasion 


out of all his countrymen, | 


-who were set in that order by the king, went be- 
fore it, and while he himself played upon the 
harp, and jomed im the music, insomuch, that 
when his wife Michal, the daughter of Saul, who 
was our first king, saw him so doing, she laugh- 
ed at him. But when they had brought in the 
ark, they placed it under the tabernacle which 
David had pitched for it, and he. offered costly 
sacrifices and peace-offerings, and treated the 
whole multitude, and dealt both to the women 
and the men, and the infants, a loaf of bread and 
another cake baked in a pan, with a portion-of 
the sacrifice. So when he had thus feasted the 
people, he sent them ,away, and he himself re- 
turned to his own house. ἡ 

3. But when Michal his wife, the daughter of 
| Saul, came and stood by him, she wished him alb 
other-happiness; and entreated that whatsoever 
he should farther desire, te the utmost possi- 
bility, might be given him by God, and that he 
might be favourable to him; yet did she blame 
him, that so great a kingas hé was should dance 
after an unseemly manner, and im his dancing 
uncover himself among the servants and the 
handmaidens. But lie, replied, “That he was 
not ashamed to do what was acceptable to God, 
who had preferred him hefore her father, and 
before all others; that he would pray frequently, 
and dance, without any regard to what the 
handmaidens and she herself thought of it.’ So 
this Michal had no children; however, when she 
was afterward married to him to whom Saul hex 
father had given her, (for at this time David ha 
taken her away from him, and had her. himself,) 
she bare five children, But concerning those 
‘matters I shall discourse in a proper place. 

4. Now, when the king saw that his affairs 
grew better almost evéry day, by ‘the will of 
God, he thought he should. offend him, if while 
he himself continued in houses made of cedar, 
suchas. were of a great height, and had the 
most curious works of architecture in them, he 
‘should overlook the ark while it was laid in a 
tahernacle; and was desirous to build.a temple 
to God, as Moses had predicted such a temple 
should. be built-| And when he had discoursed 
with Nathan the prophet about these things, and 


| of the anger of God on that breach of his law. See Numb 

iv. 15; 1 Chron, xv. 13. 

_ ἢ Josephus here informs us, that, according to his une 
derstanding of the sense of his copy of the Pentateuch, 
Moses had himself foretotd the building of the temple 

which yet is nowhere that I know of in our present copies ; 
and that this is not a mistake set down by. him unwarily, 
appears by what he observed before, Antiq. B. iv. ch. viii 

sect. 46, how Moses foretold, that upon the Jews’ future 
disobedience, their temple should be burnt and rebuilt, and 


been encouraged oy him ¢o do whatsoever he 
had a mind to do, as having God with him, and 
his helper in all things, he was thereupon the 
more ready to set about that bujlding. But God 
appeared to Nathan that very night, and com- 
manded him to say to David,* that “he took his 
urpose and his desires kindly, since nobody had 
ore now taken it into their head to build him 

a temple, although upon his having such a notion 
he would not permit him to build him that tem- 
ple, because he had made many wars, and was 
efiled with the slaughter of his enemies: that 
however, after his death, in his old age, and 
when he had lived a long life, there should be a 
temple built by a son of his, who should take the 
kingdom after him, and should be called Solo- 
mon, whom he promised to previde for, as a 
father provides for his son, by preserving the 
— for his son’s posterity, and delivering it 
to them; but that he would still punish him if he 
sinned, with diseases and barrenness of land.” 
When David understood this from the prophet, 
and was overjoyful at this knowledge of the sure 
continuance of the dominion to his posterity, and 
that his house should be splendid, and very fa- 
mous, he came to the ark, and fell down on his 


face, and began to adore God, and to return! 


thanks to him for all his benefits, as well for 
those that he had already bestowed upon him in 
raising him from a low state, and from the em- 

loyment of a shepherd, to so great dignity of 

lominion and glory; as for those also which he 
had promised to his posterity; and besides, for 
that providence which he had exercised over the 
Hebrews in procuring them the gene f they en- 
ee and when he had said thus, and had sung 
a hymn of praise to God, he went iis way. 


CHAP. V. 


How David brought under the Philistines, and 
the Moabites, and the Kings of Sophene, and 
Damascus, and of the Syrians, as also the 
‘dumea 
with the 
the Friendship that Jonathan, the Son of 
Saul, had borne to him. 


§ 1. A xrrrre while after this, he considered 
that he ought to make war against the Philis- 
tines, and not to see any idleness or laziness per- 
mitted in his management, that so it might prove, 
as God had foretold to , that wheo he had 
overthrown his enemies, he should leave his pos- 
terity to reign in peace afterward: so he called 
together his army again, and when he had 
charged them to be ready and 7 ei ate for war, 
and when he thought that all things in his army 
were in a good state, he removed from Jerusa- 
lem, and came against the Philistines ; and when 
he had overcome them in battle, and had cut off 
a great part of their country and adjoined it to 
the country of the Hebrews, he transferred the 
war to the Moabites; and when he had overcome 
two parts of their army in the battle, he took the 
remaining part captive, and imposed tribute upon 
them, to be paid annually. He then made war 
against Hadadezer, the son of Rehob, king of 
Sophene; and when he had joined battle with 


that not once only, but several times afterward. See also 
Josephus's mention of God’s former commands to build 
such a temple presently, ch. xiv. sect. 2, contrary to our 
other copies, or at least to our translation of the Hebrew, 
2 Sam. vii. 6, 7; 1 Chron. xvii. 5, 6. 

* Josephus seems, in this place, with our modern inter- 
preters, to confound the two distinct predictions which God 
made to David and to Nathan, concerning the building 
him a temple by one of David’s posterity, the oue belong- 
ing to Solomon, the other to the Messiah; the distinction 
between which is of the greatest consequence to the Chris- 
tian religion. 

+ Dayid’s reserving only 100 chariots for himself out of 
1000 he had taken from Hadadezer, was most probably 
done in compliance witb the law of Moses, which forbade 
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ns, in War ; and how he made a League | 
King of Hamath; and was mindful | 
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him at the river Euphrates, he destroyed twenty 
thousand of his footmen, and about seven thou 
sand of his horsemen. He also took about a 
thousand of his chariots, and destroyed the great 
est part of them, and ordered that no more than 
one hundred should be kept. 

2. Now when Hadad, king of Damascus and 
of Syria, heard that David fought against Hada- 
dezer, who was his friend, he came to his assist- 
ance with a powerful army, in hopes to rescue 
him; and when he had joined baits with David 
at the river Euphrates, he failed of his purpose, 
and lost in the battle a great number of his 
soldiers ; for there were slain of the army of Ha 
dad twenty thousand, and all the rest fled. Nico- 
laus pig ἦν Damascus] makes mention of this 
king, in the fourth book of his histories; where 
he speaks thus: “A great while after these 
things had happened, there was one of that coun 
try whose name was Hadad, who was become 
very potent; he reigned over Damascus, and the 
other parts of Syria, excepting Phenicia. He 
made war against David, the king of Judea, and 
tried his fortune in many battles, and particular- 
ly in the last battle at Euphrates, wherein he 
was beaten. He seemed to have been the most 
excellent of all their kings in strength and man- 
hood.” Nay, besides this, he says of bis posteri- 
ty, that “after his death they succeeded one 
another in his kingdom, and in his name ;” where 
he thus speaks: “When Hadad was dead, his 
posterity reigned for ten generations, each of his 
successors receiving from his father that his do- 
minion, and this his hame; as did the Ptolemies 
in Egypt. But the third was the most powerful 
of them all, and was willing to avenge the defeat 
his forefathers had received; so he made an-ex- 
pedition against the Jews, and laid waste the city 
which is now called Samaria.” Nor did he err 
from the truth ; for this is that Hadad who made 
the expedition against Samaria, in the reign of 
Ahab, king of Israel; concerning whom we shall 
speak in due place hereafter. 

3. Now when David had made an expedition 
against Damascus, and the other parts of Syria, 
and had brought it all into subjection, and had 
placed garrisons in the country, and appointed 
that they should pay tribute, he returned home. 
He also dedicated to God at Jerusalem, the gold- 
en quivers, the entire armour which the guards 
| of Hadad used to wear, which Shishak the king 
| of Egypt took away when he fought with David’s 

grandson Rehoboam, with a great deal of other 
wealth which he carried out of Jerusalem. How- 
ever, these things will come to be explained ‘in 
their proper places hereafter. Now as for the 
king of ie Hebrews, he was assisted by God, 
who gave him great success in his wars, and 
| made an expedition against the best cities of Ha- 
| dadezer, Betah, and Machon; so he took them 


{ 


by force, and laid them waste. Therein was 
found a very great quantity of gold and silver, 
besides that sort of brass which is said to be more 
valuable than gold, of which brass Solomon made 
that large vessel which was called the [brazen] 
sea, and those most curious lavers, when he built 
the temple for God. 

4. But when the king of Hamath was informed 


a king of Israel to multiply horses to himsclf, Deut. xvii. 
16; ove of the principal uses of horses in Judea at that 
time being for drawing their chariots. Sée Joshua, xii. 6, 
and Antiq. B. v. ch. i. sect. 18. 

t It deserves here to be remarked, that this Hadad, 
being a very great king, was conquered by David, whose 
posterity yet for several generations were called Benha- 
dad, or the son of Hadad, till the days of Hazael, whose 
son Adar or Ader is also in our Hebrew copy, 2 Kings 
xiii. 24, written Benhadad, but in Josephus Adad or Adar 
And strange it is, that the son of Hazael, said to be such 
in the same text, and in Josephus, Antiq. B. ix. chap. viii 
sect. 7, should still be called the sun of Hadad: I would, 
therefore, here correct our Hebrew copy from Josephus’s 
which seems to have the true reading. 


. 
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of the ill success of Hadadezer, and had heard 
of the ruin of his army, he was afraid on his own 
account, and resolved to make a league of friend- 
ship and fidelity with David before he should 
come against him; so he sent to him his son Jo- 
ram, and professed that he owed him thanks for 
his fighting against Hadadezer, who was his ene- 
my, and made a league with him of mutual as- 
sistance and friendship. He also sent him pre- 
sents, vessels of ancient workmanship, both of 
gold, of silver, and of brass. So when David had 
made this leagué of mutual assistance with Toi, 
(for that was the name of the king of Hamath,) 
and had received the presents he sgnt him, he 
disrmissed his son with that respect which was 
due on both sides. But then David brought 
those presents that were sent by him, as also the 
rest of the gold and silver which he had taken 
of the cities whom he had conquered, and dedi- 


- cated them to God. Nor did God give victory 


and success to him only when he went to the 
battle himself, and led his own army, but he 
_ gave victory to Abishai, the brother of Joab, 
eneral of kis forces, over the Idumeans,* and 
Fy him to David, when he sent him with an army 
into Idumea; for Abishai destroyed eighteen 


thousand of them in the battle; whereupon the| 


king [of Israel] placed garrisons through all 
Idumea, and received the tribute of the country, 
and of every head among them. Now David was 
in his nature just, and made his determination 
with regard to truth. He had for the general of 
his whole army Joab; and he made Jehoshaphat, 
the son of Ahilud, recorder: He also appointed 
Zadok, of the family of Phineas, to be high 
priest, together with Abiathar, for he was his 
friend. He also made Seisan the seribe; and 
committed the command over the guards of his 
body to Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada. His elder 
τς were near his body, and had the care of it 
also. : 

5. He also called to mind the covenants and 
the oaths he had made with Jonathan the son of 
Saul, and the friendship and affection Jonathan 
had for him; for besides all the rest of his excel- 
lent qualities with which he was endowed, he 
was also exceeding mindful of such as had at 
other times bestowed benefits upon him, He 
therefore gave order that inquiry should be made, 
whether any of Jonathan’s lineage were living, 
to whom he might make return of that familiar 
acquaintance which Jonathan had had with him, 
and for which he was still debtor. And when 
one of Saul’s freemen. was brought to him, who 
was acquainted with those of his family that 
were still living, he asked him, “Whether he 
could tell him of any one belonging to Jonathan 
that was now alive, and capable of a requital of 
the benefits which he had received from Jona- 
than?” And when he said, ‘“‘Uhat a son of his 

‘was remaining, whose name was Mephibosheth, 
but that he was lame of his feet; for that when 
his nurse heard that the father and grandfather 
of the child were fallen in the battle, she snatch- 
ed him up, and fled away, and let him fall from 
her shoulders, and his feet were lamed.”” So when 
he had learned where and by whom he was 
brought up, he sent messengers to Machir, tothe 
city of Lodebar, for with him was the son of Jo- 
nathan brought up, and sent for him to come to 
him. So when Mephibosheth came to the king, 
he fell on his face and worshipped him; but 
David encouraged him, and bid him be of good 
cheer, and expect better times. So he gave 
him his father’s house, and all the estate which 
his grandfather Saul was in possession of, and 
bade him come and diet with him at his own 


* By this great victory over the Idumeans or Edomites, 
the er? of Esau, and by the consequent tribute paid 
by that nation to the Jews, were the prophecies delivered 
to Rebecca before Jacob and Esau were born, and by old 
Isaac before his death, that the elder, Esau or the Edom- 
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table, and never to be absent one day from that 
table. And when the youth had worshipped him 
on account of his words and gifts given to him, 
he called for Ziba, and told him, that he had 
given the youth his father’s house, and all Saul’s 
estate. He also ordered that Ziba should culti- 
vate his land, and take care of it, and bring him 
the profits of all to Jerusalem. j 
David brought him to his table every day, an 
bestowed upon the youth Ziba and his sons, who 
were in number fifteen, and his servants, who 
were in number twenty. When’ the king had 
made these appointments, and Ziba had worship= 
ped him, es promised to do all that he had 
bidden him, he went his way; so that this son 
of Jonathan dwelt at Jerusalem, and dieted at 
the king’s table, and had the same care taken 
of himthata son could claim. He also had him- 
self a son, whom he named Micha. 


CHAP. VI. 


How tie War was waged against the Ammonttes, 
and happily concluded. 


§ 1. Tuesr were the honours that such as 
were left of Saul’s and Jonathan’s lineage re- 
ceived from David. About this time died Na- 
hash, the king of the Ammonites, who was a 
friend of David ; and when his son had succeeded 
his father in the kingdom, David sent ambassa- 
dors to him to comfort him; and exhorted him to 
take his father’s death patiently, and to expect 
that he would continue the same kindness to 
himself which he had showed to his father. But 


͵ 
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| the princes of the Ammonites took this message 


in evil part, and not as David’s kind dispositions 
gave reason to take it; and they excited the king 
to resent*it, and said, that David had sent men to 
spy out the country, and what strength it had, 
under the pretence of humanity and kindness. 


| They farther advised him to have a care, and 


not to give heed to David’s words, lest he should 
be deluded by him; and so fall into an incon- 
| solable calamity. Accordingly, Nahash’s [son,] 
the king of the Ammonites, thought these princes 
spake what was more probable than the truth 
would admit, and so abused the ambassadors 
after avery harsh manner; for he shaved the one 
half of their beards, and cut off one half of their 
garments, and sent his answer not in words but 
indeeds. When the king of Israel saw this, be 
had indignation at it, and showed openly that he 
would not overlook this injurious and contume- 
lious treatment, but would make war with the 
Ammonites, and would avenge this wicked treat- 
ment of his ambassadors on their king. So that 
king’s intimate friends and commanders, under 
standing that they had violated their league, and 
were liable to be punished for the same, made 
preparations for war; they also sent a thousand 
talents to the Syrian king of Mesopotamia, and 
endeavoured to prevail with him to assist them 
for that pay, and Shebach. Now these kings 
had twenty thousand footmen. They also hired 
the king of the country, called Macah, and a 
fourth king, by name [shtob; which last had 
twelve thousand armed men. 

2. But David was under no consternation at 
this confederacy, nor at the forces of the Ammon- 
ites; and putting his trust in God, because he 
was going to war in a just cause, on account of 
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the injurious treatment he had met with, he im- | 


mediately sent Joab, the captain of his host, 
against them, and gave him the flower of his 
army, who pitched his camp by Rabbah, the me 
tropolis of the Ammonites ; whereupon the ene- 
my came out, and set themselves im array, not 


ites, should serve the younger, Jacob or the Israelites, 
and Jacob or the Israelites should be Esau’s or the Edo- 
mites’ lord, remarkably fulfilled. See Antiq. B. viii. ch. 
vii. sect. 6; Gen, xxv. 23, and the notes on Antigq. B i. ch. 
xviii. sect. 5, 6. 
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- of them together; but in tyo bodies; for the 
aries. were set in array in the plain by them- 
selves, but the army of the ‘Aabaabedine? at the 
gates over against the Hebrews. When Joab 
saw this, he: opposed one stratagem against 
another, and chose out the most hardy part of 
his men, and set them in opposition to the kin 
f Syria, and the kings that were with him, and | 
we the other part to his brother Abislrai, and 
bade him set them in opposition to the Ammon- 
ites; and said to him, “That in case he should 
see that the Syrians distressed him, and were too 
hard for bim, he should order his troops to turn 
about and assist him:” and he said, that “ he | 
himself would do the same to him, if he saw him | 
in the like distress from the Ammonites.’ So 
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' he sent his brother before, and encouraged him | 


- sent to the 


4 


to do every thing courageously and with alacrity, | 
which would teach them to be afraid of disgrace, | 
and to fight manfully; and so he dismissed him 
to fight with the Ammonites, while he fell upon | 
the Syrians. And though they made a strong | 
opposition for a while, Joab slew many of them, | 
and compelled the rest to betake themselves to | 
flight; which, when the Ammonites saw, and | 
were withal afraid of Abishai and his army, they | 
staid no longer, but imitated their auxilidries, 
and fled to the city. So Joab, when he had thus! 
overcome the enemy, returned with great joy to 
Jerusalem to the king. 

3. Still this defeat did not induce the Ammon-! 
ites to be quiet, nor to acknowledge as superior 
to them those who were so, but they sent to Cha- 
laman the king of the Syrians, beyond Euphrates, 
and hired him for an auxiliary. He had Sho-| 
bach for the captain of his host, with eighty 
thousand footmen, and ten thousand horsemen. 
Now, when the king of the Hebrews understood 
that the Ammonites had again gathered so great 
an army together, he determinéd to make war 
with them no longer by his generals, but he pass- 
ed over the river Jordan himself with all his 
army ; and when he met them he joined battle 
with them, and overcame them, and slew forty 
thousand of their footmen, and seven thousand 
of theig horsemen. He also woundéd Shobach, | 
the general of Chalaman’s forces, who died of 
that stroke; but the people of Mesopotamia, 
upon such a conclusion of the battle, delivered 
themselves up to David, and sent him presents, 
who at winter-time returned (Ὁ Jerusalem. But 
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king inquired of him about the army, and about 
the siege, and when he had made answer, that 
all their affairs went according to their wishes, 
the king took some portions of meat from his 
supper and gave them to him, and bade him go 
home to his wife, and take his rest with her. 
Uriah did not do so, but slept near the king, with 
the rest of his armour-bearers. When the kin 
was informed of this, he asked him why he di 
not go home to his house, and to his wife, after 
so long an absence? which is the natural custom 
of all men, when they come from a long journey. 
He replied, that it was not right, while his fel- 
low-soldiers, and the general of the army, slept 
upon the ground, inthe camp, and in an enemy’s 
country, that he should go and take his rest, and 
solace himself with his wife. So when ke had 
thus replied, the king ordered him to stay 
there that night, that he might dismiss him the 
next day to the general. So the king invited 
| Uriah to the supper, and after a cunning and 
dexterous manner pljed him with drink at sup- 
| per, till he was thereby disordered; yet did he 
/nevertheless sleep at the king’s gates, without 
‘any inclination to goto his wife. Upon this the 


| king was very angry at him; and wrote to Joab, 


|} and commanded him to punish Uriah, for lie 


told him that he had offended-him; and he sug- 
gested to him the manner in which he would 
have him punished, that it might not be disco- 
vered that he was himself the author of this his 
}punishment; for he charged him to set him over 
against that part of the enemy’s army where the 
attack would be most hazardous, and where he 
might be deserted, and be in the greatest jeopar- 
dy, for he bade him order his. fellow-soldiers to 
retire out of the fight. When he had written this 
to hims, and sealed the letter with his own seal, 
he gave it to Uriah to carry it to Joab. When 
Joab had received it, and upon reading it under- 
stood the king’s purpose, he set Uriah in that 
place where he knew the enemy would be most 
troublesome to them; and gave him for his part. 
ners some of the best soldiers in the army; and 
said, that he would also come to their assistance 
with the whole army, that if possible they might 
break down some part of the wall. an@ enter the 
city. And he desired him to be glad of the op- 
portunity of exposing himself to such pains, and 
not to be displeased at it, since he was a valiant 
soldier, and bad a great reputation for his valour, 


at the beginning of the spring he sent Joab, the || both with the king and with his countrymen. 
captain of his host, to fight against the Afnmon- || And when Uriah undertook the work he was set 
ites; who overran all their country, and laid it||upon with alacrity, he gave private orders to 
waste, and shut them up in their metropolis Rab- || those who were to be his companions, that when 


bah, and besieged them therein. 


CHAP, VII. 


How David fell in love with Bathsheba, and slew 
her Husband Uriah, for which he is reproved by 
Nathan. 


§ 1. Bur David fell now into a very grievous 
sin, though he were otherwise naturally a right- 
eous and a religious man, and one that firmly ob- 
served the laws of our fathers: for when late in 
an evening he took a view round him from the 
roof of his royal palace, where he used to walk 
at that hour, he saw a woman washing herself 
in her own house; she was one of extraordinary 
beauty, and therein surpassed all other women: 
her name was Bathsheba. So he was overcome 
by that woman’s beauty, and was not able to 
restrain his desires, but sent for her, and lay with 
her. Hereupon she conceived with child, and 
ing, that he should contrive some 
way for concealing her sin, (for according to the 
laws of their fathers, she, who had been guilty 
of adultery, ought to be put to death.) So the 
king sent for Joab’s armour-bearer from the 
siege, who was the woman’s husband; and his 
name was Uriah: and when he was come the 
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they saw the enemy make a sally, they should 
leave him. When, therefore, the Hebrews made 
an attack upon the city, the Ammonites were 
afraid that the enemy might prevent them, and 
get up into the city, and this at the very place 
whither Uriah was ordered, so they exposed 
their best soldiers to be in the forefront, and 
opened their gates suddenly, and fell upon the 
enemy with great vehemence, and ran Maps to 
upon them. When those that were with Uria 
saw this, they all retreated backward, as Joab 
had directed them beforehand; but Uriah, as 
ashamed to run away and leave his post, sustain- 
ed the enemy, and receiving the violence of their 
onset, heslew many of them, but being encom- 

assed around, and caught in the midst of them, 
es was slain, and some other of his companions 
were slain with him. 

2. When this was done, Joab sent messengers 
to the king, and ordered them to tell him, That 
“he did what he could to take the city soon, but 
that, as they made an assault on the wall, they 
had been forced to retire with great loss.” And 
bid them, if they saw the king was angry at it, 
to add this, that “Uriah was slain also.” “When 
the king had heard this of the messengers, he 
took it heinously, and said, That “they die 
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wrong when they assaulted the wall, whereas 
they ought, by undermining and other strata- 
gems of war, to endeavour the taking of the city, 
especially when they had before their eyes the 
example of Abimelech, the son of Gideon, who 
would needs take the tower of Thebes by force, 
and was killed by a large stone thrown at him by 
an old woman; and although he was a man of 

reat prowess, he died ignominiously by the 
Seager manner of ‘his assault: that they 
should remember this accident, and not come 
near the enemy’s wall, for that the best method 
of making war with success was to call to mind 
the accidents of former wars, and what good or 
bad success had attended them in the like dan- 
gerous cases, that so they might imitate the one, 
and avoid the other.” But when the king was 
in this disposition, the messenger told him, that 
Uriah was slain also; whereupon he was pacified. 
So he bid the messenger go back 10 Joab and 
tell him, that “this misfortune is no other than 
what is common among mankind, and that such 
is the nature and such the accidents of war; in- 
somuch, that sometimes the enemy will have 
success therein, and sometimes others; but that 
he ordered him to go on still in his care about the 
siege, that no ill accident might befall him in it 
hereafter: that they should raise bulwarks, and 
use machines in besieging the city; and when 
they had gotten it, to overturn its very founda- 
tions and to destroy all those that are in 11. Ac- 


cordingly the messenger carried the king’s mes- 


᾿ 


sage with which he was charged, and made 
haste to Joab. But Bathsheba, the wife of 
Uriah, when she was informed of the death of 
her husband, mourned for his death many days ; 
and when her mourning was over, and the tears 
which she shed for Uriah were dried up, the 
king took her to wife presently, and a son was 
bern to him by her. 

3. With this marriage God was not well plea- 
sed, but was thereupon angry at David; and he 
appeared to Nathan the prophet in his sleep, and 
~omplained of the king. Now Nathan was a fair 
and prudent man; and considering that kings, 
when they fall into a passion, are guided more 
by that passion than they are by justice, he re- 
solved to conceal the threatenings that proceed- 
ed from God, and make a good-natured discourse 
to him, and this after the manner following: He 
desired that the king would give him his opinion 
in the following case: ‘There were (said he 
two men inhabiting the same city, the one of 
them was rich, and [the other poor;] the rich 
man had a great many flocks of cattle, of sheep, 
and of kine, but the poor man had but one ewe 
lamb; this he brought up with his children, and 
let her eat her food with them, and he had the 
same natural affection for her which any one 
might have for a daughter. Now upon the com- 
ing of a stranger to the rich man, he would not 
vouchsafe to kill ony of his own flocks, and 
thence feast his friend, but he sent for the poor 
man’s lamb, and tool her away from him, and 


made her ready for food, and thence feastcd the 


stranger.” This discourse troubled the king ex- 
eeedingly; and he denounced to Nathan that 
“this man was a wicked man, who could dare to 
do such a thing; and that it was but just that he 
should restore the lamb fourfold, and i punished 
with death for it also.” Upon this Nathan im- 
Hpdiately said, that ‘he was himself the man 
who ought to suffer those punishments, and that 
by his own sentence, and that it was he who per- 
petrated this great and horrid crime.” He also 
revealed to him, and laid before him, the anger 
of God against him, who had mase him king over 
the army of the Hebrews, and lord of all the na- 
tions, and those many and great nations round 
about him; who had formerly delivered him out 
of the hands of Saul, and had given him such 
wives as he had justly aud legally marvied; and 
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now this God was despised by him, and affronted 
by his impiety, when he had married, and now 
had pce, do man’s wife, and by ἐπ με το 
husband to the enemy, had really slain him; 
that God would inflict punishments upon him on 
account of those instances of wickedness ; that 
his own wives should be forced by one of his sons; 
and that he should be treacherously supplanted 
by the same son; and that although he had per- 
petrated his wickedness secretly, yet should that 
punishment which he was to undergo be inflicted 
publicly upon him; that moreover, said he, the 
child which was born to thee of her, shall soon 
die.’ When the king was troubled at these 
messages, and suficiently confounded, and said 
with tears and sorrow, that he had sinned, (for 
he was without controversy a pious man, and 
guilty of no sin at all inhis whole life, excepting 
those in the matter of Uriah,) God kad compas- 
sion on him, and was reconciled to him, and pro- 
mised that he would preserve to him both his 


life and his kingdom: for he said, that “seeing 


he repented of the things he had done, he was 
no longer displeased with him.” So Nathan, 
when he had delivered this prophecy to the king, 
returned home. 

4, Ilowever, God sent a dangerous distemper 
upon the child that was born to David of the wife 
of Uriah; at which the king was troubled, and 
did not take any food for seven days, although 
his servants almost forced him to take it; but he 
clothed himself in’ a black garment, and fell. 
down, and lay upon the ground in sackcloth, en- 
treating God for the recovery of the child, for he 
vehemently loved the child’s mother.’ But when, 
on the seventh day, the child was dead, the king’s 
servants durst not tell him of it, as supposmg 
that when he knew it he would still less admit 
of food, and other care of himself, by reason of 
his grief at the death of his son, since, when the 
child was only sick, he so greatly afflicted him- 
self, and grieved for him. But when the kin 
perceived that his servants were in disorder, an 
seemed to be affected, as those are who are very 
desirous to conceal something, he understood 
that the child was dead ; and when he had called 
one of the servants to him, and discovered that 
so it was, he arose up and washed himself, an 
took a white garment, and came into the taber- 
nacle of God. He also commanded them to set 
supper before him; and thereby greatly surpri- 
sed his kindred and servants, while he did no- 
thing of this when the child was sick, but did 
it all when he was dead. Whereupon, having 
first begged leave to ask him a question, they 
besought him to tell them the reason of this his 
conduct. He then called them unskilful people; 
and instructed thein how he had hopes ot the re- 
covery of the child while it was alive, and ae- 
cordingly “ did all that was proper for him to do, 
as thinking by such means to render God propi- 
tious to him, but that when the child was dead, 
there was no longer any occasion for grief, which 
was then to no purpose.” When he had said 
this, they commended thé king’s wisdom and 
understanding. He then went in unto Bathshe- 
ba his wife, and she conceived and bare a son, 
and, by the command of Nathan the prophet, 
called his name Solomon. 

_ 8. But Joab sorely distressed the Ammonites 
in the siege, by cutting off their waters, and de- 
priving them of other means of subsistence; till 
they were in the greatest want of meat and 
drink; for they depended only on one smail well 
of water, and this they durst not drink of too 
freely, lest the fountain should entirely fail them. 
So he wrote to the king, and informed him there- 
of; and persuaded him to come himself to take 
the city, that he might have the honour of the 
victory. Upon this letter of Joab’s, the king 
accepted of his good-will and fidelity, and too 

with him his army, and came to the destruction 
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he gave it to his soldiers to plunder it; but he 
himself took the king of the Ammonites’ crown, 
whose weight was a talent of gold,* and it had 
in its middle a precious stone called a sardonyx; 

which crown David ever after wore on his own) 
head. He also found many other vessels in the| 
city, and those both splemdid and of great price ; |! 
but as for the men, he tormented them,} and then! 
destroyed them: and when he had taken the other! 
cities of the Ammonites by force, he treated 


of Rabbah, and when he had taken it by force, 
Ϊ 


them after the same manner. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Absalom murdered Amnon, who had forced | 
his own Sister ; and how he was banished, and} 
afterwards recalled by David, 


ὁ 1. εν the king was returned to Jerusa-| 
Jem, asad misfortune befell his house, on the} 
occasion following: He had a daughter, who! 
was yet a virgin, and very handsome, insomuch | 
that she surpassed all the most beautiful women ;| 
her name was Tamar: she had the same mother 
with Absalom. Now Amnon, David's eldest son, | 
fell in love witb her, and being not able to obtain | 
his desires, on account of her virginity, and the | 
custody she was under, was much out of order; 
nay, his grief so ate up his body, that he grew! 
lean, and his colour was changed. Now there 
was one Jonadab, a kinsman and friend of his, 
who discovered this his passion, for he was an} 
extraordinary wise man, and of great sagacity | 
of mind. When therefore he saw that every) 
morning Amnon was not in body as he ought to 
be, he came to him, and desired him to tell him 
what was the cause of it: however, he said, that 
he guessed that it arose from the passion of love. | 


Amnon confessed his passion, that he was in love 
with a sister of his, who had the same father 
with himself. So Jonadab suggested to him by! 


what method and contrivance he might obtain) 
his desires; for he persuaded him to pretend) 
sickness, and bade him, when his father should! 
come to him, to beg of him that his sister might} 
come and minister to him, for if that were done, | 
ee should he better, and should quickly recover 

om his distemper. So Amnon lay down on his| 
bed, and pretended to be sick, as Jonadab had | 
suggested. When his father came, and inquired 
how he did, he begged of him to send his sister} 
to him. Accordingly he presently ordered her) 
to be brought to him; and when she was come, 
Amnon bade her make cakes for him, and fry) 
them in a pan, and do it all with her own hands, | 
because he should take them better from her) 
nand [than from any cne’s else.] So she kneaded, 
the flour in the sight of her brother, and made him | 
cakes, and baked them in a pan, and brought) 
them to him; but at that time he would not) 
taste them, but gave order to his servants to send, 
all that were there out of his chamber, because) 
he had a mind to repose himself, free from tu-| 
mult and disturbance. As soon as what he had | 
commanded was done, he desired his sister to! 
κῶν ἧψε supper to him into the inner parlour τ᾿ 
which, when the damsel had dome, he took hold 
of her, and endeavoured to persuade her to lie! 
with him. Whereupon the damsel cried out, and | 
said, ‘“‘ Nay, brotuer, do not force me, nor be so 


* That a talent of gold was about 7lb. weight, see the 
description of the temples, ch. xiii. Nor could Josephus 
well estimate jt higher, since he hére says that David wore 
it on his head perpetually. 

+ Whether Josephus saw thé words of our copics, 2 Sam. 
xii. 31, and 1 Chron. xx. 3, that David put the inhabitants, 
or, at least, the garrison of Rabbah, and of the other Am- 
monite cities which he besieged and tock, ‘under, or cut 
them with saws ; and under, or with harrows of iron; and 
under, or with axes of iron; and made them pass through 
the brick-kiln ;’ is not here directly expressed. If he saw 
them, as it is most probable he did, he certainly expounded 
them of tormenting these Ammonites to death, tis were 
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wicked as to transgress the laws, and bring upon 
thyself the utmost confusion. Curb this thy un- 
righteous and impure lust, from which our house 
will get nothing but reproach and disgrace.” 
She also advised him to speak to his father about 
this affair, for he would permit him [to marry 
her.] ‘Ehis she said, as desirous to avoid her bro- 
ther’s violent passion at present. But he would 
not yield to her, but, inflamed with love, and 
blinded with the yvehemency of his passion, he 
forced his sister: but as soon as Amnon had sa- 
tisfied his lust, he hated her immediately, and 
giving her reproachful words, bade her rise up 
and be gone. And when she said, That “this 
Was a more injurious treatment than the former, 
if, now he had forced her, he would not let her 
stay with him till the evening, but bid her go 
away in the daytime, and while it was light, that 
she might meet with people that would be wit 

nesses of her shame,’ he commanded his ser 

yant to turn her out of his house. Whereupon 
she was sorely grieved at the injury and violence 
that had been offered to her, and rent her loose 
coat, [for the virgins of old time wore such loose 
coats tied at the hands, and let down to the an- 
kles, that the inner coats might not be seen,] and 
sprinkled ashes on her head; and went up the 
middle of the city, crying out, and lamenting, 
for the violence that had been offered her. Now 
Absalom her brother happened to meet her, and 
asked her, What sad thing had befallen her, that 
she was in that plight? and when she had told 
him what injury had been offered her, he com- 
forted her, and desired her to be quiet, and to 
take all patiently, and not to esteem her being 
corrupted by her brother as an injury. So she 
yielded to his advice, and left off her crying out, 
and discovering the force offered her to the mul- 
titude: and she continued as a widow with her 
brother Absalom a long time. 

2. When David his father knew this, he was 
grieved at the actions of Amnon; but because he 
had an extraordinary affection for him, for he 
was his eldest son, he was compelled not to afflict 
him: but Absalom watched for a fit opportunity 
of revenging this crime upon him, for he tho- 
roughly hated him. « Now the second year after 
this wicked affair about his sister was over, and 
Absalom was about to go to shear his own shee 
at Baalhazer, which is a city in the portion oF 
Ephraim, he besought his father, as well as his 
brethren, to come and feast with him: But when 
David excused himself, as not being willing to be 
burdensome to him, Absalom desired he would 
however send lis brethren; whom he did send 
accordingly. Then Absalom charged his own 
servauts, that when they should see Amnon dis- 
ordered and drowsy with wine, and he should 
give them a signal, they should fear nobody, but 
kill him. : 

3. When they had done as they were com- 
manded, the rest of his brethren were astonish= 


so they immediately got on horseback, and ro 


ed and disturbed, and were afraid back, nd ods 


away to their father; but somebody there was — 


who prevented them, and told their father they — 
were all slain by Absalom; whereupon he was — 


overcome with sorrow, as for so ae of his sons 
that were destroyed at once, and that by their bro- 
ther also; and by this consideration, that it was’ 


none of those seven nations of Canaan, whose wickedness 
had rendered them ineapable of mercy ; otherwise I should 
be inclinable to think, that the meaning, at least as the 
words are in Samuel, might only be this, that they were 
made the lowest slaves, to work in sawing timber or stone, 
in harrowing the fields, in hewing timber, in making and 
burning bricks, and the like hard services, but without 
taking away their lives. We never elsewhere, that I re- 
member, meet with such methods of cruelty in putting mon 
to death in all the Bible, or in any other ancient history 
whatsoever: nor dv the words in Samuel seem naturally 
to refer to any such thing. : 


- 
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their brother that appeared to have slain them, 
he aggravated his sorrow for them. So he nei- 
ther inquired what was the cause of this slaugh~ 


ter, nor stayed to hear any thing else, which yet} 


it was but reasonable to have done, when 80 very 
reat, and by that greatness so incredible a mis- 
‘ortune was related to him, but rent his clothes, 
and threw himself upon the ground, and there 
lay, lamenting the loss of all his sons, both those 
who, as he was informed, were slain, and of him 
who slew them. But Jonadab, the son of his 
brother Shimeah, entreated him not to indulge 
his sorrow so far, for as to the rest of his sons, 
he did not believe that they were, slain, for he 
found no cause for such a suspicion; but he said 
it might deserve inquiry as to Amnon, for it was 
not unlikely that Absalom might venture to kill 
him on account of the injury he had offered to 
Tamar. In the meantime, a great noise of horses, 
and a tumult of some people that were coming, 
‘turned their attention to them; they were the 
king’s sons, who were fled away from the feast, 
So their father met them as they were in their 
grief, and he himself grieved with them; but it 
was more than he expected to see those his sons 
again, whom he had a little before heard to have 
perished. However, there were tears on both 
sides: they lamenting their brother who was kill- 
ed, and the king lamenting his son, who was kill- 
ed, also: but Absalom fied to Geshur, to his 
grandfather by his mother’s side, who was king 
of that country, and he remained with him three 
_whole years. 

4. Now David had a design to send to Absa- 
lom, not that he should come to be punished, but 
that he might be with him, for the effects of his 
anger were abated by length of time. It was 
Joab, the captain of his host, that chiefly per- 
suaded him so to do; for he suborned an ordina- 
ry woman, that was stricken-in age, to go to the 
king in mourning apparel, who said thus to him: 
“That two of her sons, in a coarse way, had some 
difference between them, and that in the pro- 
gress of that difference they came to an open 
quarrel, and that one was smitten by the other, 
and was dead; and she desired him to interpose 
in this case, and to do her the favour to save this 
her son from her kindred, who were very zeal- 
ous to have him that had slain his brother put to 
death; that so she might not be farther deprived 
of the hopes she had of being taken care of in 
her old age by him; and that if he would hinder 
this slaughter of her son by those that wished 
for it, he would do her a great favour, because 
the kindred would not be rest®ained from their 
pore ‘by any thing else than by the fear of 

im,’ And when the king had given his consent 
to what the woman had begged of him, she made 
this reply to him: “I owe thee thanks for thy 
benignity to me in pitying my old age, and pre- 
venting the loss of my only remaining child; but 
in order to assure me of this thy kindness, be 
first reconciled to thine own son, and cease to be 
angry with him; for how shall I persuade my- 
self that thou hast really bestowed this favour 
upon me, while thou thyself continuest after the 
like manner in thy wrath to thine-own son? for 
it is a foolish thing to add wilfully another to thy 
dead son, while the death of the other was 
broaght about without thy own consent.” And’ 
now the king perceived that this pretended story 
was a subornation derived from Joab, and was 
of his contrivance} and when, upon inquiry of 
the old woman, he understood it to be so in reali- 
ty, he called for Joab, and told him he had ob- 


_* Of this weight of Absalom’s hair, how in 20 or 30 years 
it might well amount to 200 shekels, ar to somewhat above 
6lb. avoirdupois, see the Literal Accomplishment of Pro- 
phecies, p. 77, 78. But a late very judicious author thinks 
that the LXXII meant not its weight, but its value was 200 
shekels. Dr. Wall’s critical notes on the Old ‘'estament 
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ἢ tained what he requested according to 


his own 
mind; and he bade him bring Absalom back, for 
he was not now displeased, but had already 
ceased to be angry with him. So Joab bowed 
himself down to the king, and took his words 
kindly, and went immediately to Geshur, and 
took Absalom with him, and came to Jerusalem. 

5. Howeyer, the king sent a message-to his 
son beforehand, as he was coming, and command- 
ed him to retire to his own house, for he was not 
yet in such a disposition as to think fit at present 
to see him. Accordingly, upon his father’s com- 
mand, he avoided coming into his presence, and 
contented himself with the respects paid him by 
his family only. . Now, his beauty was not im- 


pat either by the grief he had been under, or 


y the want of such care as was proper to be ta- 
ken of a king’s son, for he still surpassed and ex- 
celled all men in the tallness of his body, and was 
more eminent [in a fine appearance] than those 
that dieted the most luxuriously; and indeed such 
was the thickness of the hair of his head, that it 
was with difficulty that he was polled every 
eighth day: and his hair weighed two hundred 
shekels,* which are five pounds. However, he 
dwelt in Jerusalem two years, and became the 
father of three sons, and one daughter; which 
daughter was of very great beauty, and whom 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, took to wife 
afterward, and had by her a son named Abijah. 
But Absalom sent to Joab, and desired him fo 
pacify his father entirely towards him; and to 
beseech him to give him leave to come to him to 
see him, and speak with him. But when Joab 
neglected to do so, he sent some of his own ser- 
vants, and set fire to the field adjoining to-him ; 
which, when Joab understood, he eame to Absa- 
lom, and accused him*ef what he had done; and 
asked him the reason why he did so? To which 
Absalom replied, “Ihave found out this strata- 
gem that might bring thee to us, while thou hast 
taken no care to perform the injunction I laid 
upoh thee, which was this, to reconcile my father 
to me: and I really beg it of thee, now thou art 
here, to pacify my father as to me, since I esteem 
my Coming hither to be more grievous than my 
banishnient, while my father’s wrath against me 
continues.” Hereby Joab was persuaded, and 
pitied the distress that Absalom was in, and be- 
came an intercessor with the king for him. And 
when he had discoursed with his father, he soon 
brought him to that amicable disposition towards 
Absalom, that he presently sent for him to come 
to him; and when he had cast himseif down upon 
the ground, and had begged for the forgiveness 
of his offences, the king raised him up, and pro- 
mised him to forget what he had formerly done. 


CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Insurrection of Absalom against 
David; and concerning Ahithophei and Hu-\ 
shai; and concerning Ziba and Shimei; and 
how Ahithophel hanged himself. 


§ 1. Now Absalom, upon this success with the 
king, procured to himself a great many horses, 
and many chariots, and that in alittle time also. 
He had moreover fifty armour-bearers that were 
about him; and he came early every day to the 
king’s palace, and spake what was agreeable to 
such as came for justice, and lost their causes, 
as if that happened for want of good counsellors 
about the king, or perhaps because the judges 
mistook in that unjust sentence “they gave ; 
whereby he gained the good-will of them all. 


upon 2 Sam. xiv. 26. Jt does not appear what was Jose 
phus's opinion: he sets the text down honestly as he found 
it in his copies; only he thought, that at the end of days, 
pat Absalom polled or weighed his hair, was. once a 
week. f > ? 
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He told them, that had he but such authority 
committed to him, he would distribute justice to 
them in a most equitable manner. When he had 
made himself so popular among the multitude, 
he thought he had already the good-will of the 
peopie secured to him, but when four years had 
oes since his father’s reconciliation to him,* 

e came to him, aid besought him to give him 
leave to go to Hebron, and pay a sacrifice to 
God, because he yowed it to him when he fled 
out of the country. So when David had granted 
his request, he went thither, and great multi- 
tudes came running together to him, for he had 
sent to a great number so to do. 

2. Among them came Ahithophel the Gilo- 
nite, a counsellor of David, and.two hundred 
men out of Jerusalem itself, who knew not his 
intentions, but were sent for as to a sacrifice. 
So he was ym cape king by all of them, which 
he obtained by this stratagem. As soon as this 
news was brought to David, and he was inform- 
ed of what he did not expect from his son, he was 
affrighted at this his impious and hold underta- 
king, and wondered that he was so far from re- 
membering how his offence had been so lately 
forgiven him, that he undertook much worse and 
more wicked enterprises; first to deprive him of 
that kingdom which was given him of God; and 
secondly, to take away his own father’s life. He 
therefore resolved to fly to the parts beyond 
Jordan: so he called his most intimate friends 
together, and communicated to them all that he 
had heard of his son’s madness. He committed 

i to God, to judge between them about all 
their actions;-and left the care of his royal palace 
to his ten concubines, and wet away from Jeru- 
salem, being willingly aceompanied by the rest 
of the multitude; who went hastily away with 
him, and particularly by those six hundred arm- 
ed men, who had been with him from his first 
flight in the days of Saul. But he persuaded 
Abiathar and Zadok, the high priests, who had 
determined to go away with him, as also all the 
Levites, who were with the ark, to stay behind, 
as hoping that God would deliver him without its 
removal; but he charged them to let him know 
privately how all things went on; and he had 
their sons, Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, and Jona- 
than the son of Abiathar, for faithful ministers in 
all things; but {πὶ the Gittite went out with him 
whether 


have persuaded him to stay, and on-that account | 


he appeared the most friendly to him. But as 
he was ascending the mount of Olives barefoot- 
ed, and all his company were in tears, it was 
teld him that Ahithophel was with Absalom, and 
was of his side. .This hearing augmented his 
grief: and he besought God earnestly to alien- 
ate the mind of Absalom from Ahithophel, for he 
was afraid that he should persuade him to fol- 
low his pernicious counsel; for he was a prudent 
‘yaan, and very sharp in seeing what was advan- 
- When David was gotten upon the tep 
of the mountain he took a view of the city; and 
prayed to God with abundance of tears, as having 
already lost his kingdom: and here it was that a 
faithful friend of his, whose name was Hushai, 
met him. When David saw him with his clothes 
rent, and having ashes all over his head, and in 
lamentation for the great change of affairs, he 


comforted him, and exhorted him to leave off 


frying; nay, at length he besought him to go 
ack te Absalom, and appear as one of his party, 
and to fish out the secretest counsels of his mind, 
and to contradict the counsels of Ahithophel, for 
that he could not do himself so much good by 


* This is one of the best corrections that Josephus's copy 
affords us of a text that in our ordinary copies is grossly 
corrupted. They say, that this rebellion of Absalom was 
40 years after what went before, (of his reconciliation to 
his father,) whereas the series of the history shows it could 


David would let him or not, for he would | 
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being with him as he might by being with Absa- 
lom. So he was prevailed on by David, and left 
him, and came to Jerusalem, whither Absalom 
himself came also a little while afterward. 

3. When David was gone a little farther, there 
met him Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth, 
(whom he had sent to take care of the posses- 
sions which had been given him, as the son of 
Jonathan, the son of Saul,) with a couple of 
asses laden with provisions, and desired him to 
take as much of them as he and his followers 
stood in need of. And when the king asked him 
where he had left Mephibosheth? he said, ‘He 
had left him in Jerusalem, expeeting to be cho- 
sen king in the present confusions, in remem- 
brance of the benefits Saul had conferred upon 
them.” Atthis the king had great indignation, 
and gave to Ziba all that he had formerly be- 
stowed on Mephibosheth; for he determined that 
it was much fitter that he should have them than 
the other; at which Ziba greatly rejoiced. 

4. When David was at Bahurim, a place so 
called, there came out a kinsman of Saul’s, 
whose name was Shimei, and threw stones at 
him, and gave him reproachful words: and as 
‘his friends stood about the king and protected 
him, he persevered still more in his reproaches, 
Γ᾿ and called him a bloody man, and the author of 
| all sorts of mischief. He bade him also “ go out 
of the Tand as an impute and accursed wretch, ἡ 
jand he thanked God for depriving him of his 
kingdom, and causing him to be punished for 
what injuries he had done to his master, [Saul,] 
and this by the means of his own son.” Now 
when they were all provoked against him, and 
angry at him, and particularly Abishai, who had 
a mind to kill Shimei, David restrained his an- 
ger: “Let us not, said he, brig upon ourselves 
another fresh misfortune to those we have al- 
ready, for truly I have not the least regard or 
concern for this dog that raves at me: I sub- 
mit myself to God, by whose permission this 
man treats me in such a wild manner; nor is it 
any wonder that I am obliged to undergo these 
abuses from him, while I experience the like 
from an impious son of my own; but perhaps 
God will have some commiseration upon us, if 
it be his will we-shall overcome them.” So he 
went on his way without troubling himself with 
Shimei, who ran along the other side of the 
mountain, and threw out his abusive language 
plentifully. But when David was come to Jor- 
dan, he allowed those that were with him to re- 
fresh themselves; for they were me ; 

5. But when Absalom, and Ahithophel his coun- 
sellor, were come to Jerusalem, with all the 
people, David’s friend, Hushai, came to them; 
and when he had worshipped Absalom, he 
withal wished that his kingdom might last a long 
time, and continue for all ages. Lut when Ab- 
salom said to him, ‘How comes this, that he 
who was so intimate a friend of my father’s, and 
appeared faithful to him in all things, is not 
with him now, but hath left him, and is come 
over to me?” Hushai’s answer was very perti- 
nent and prudent; for he said, ‘We ought to 
follow God and the multitude of the people; 
while these, therefore, my lord and master, are 
with thee, it is fit that I should follow them, for 
thou hast received the kingdom from God. I 
will therefore, if thou believest me to be thy 
friend, show the same fidelity and kindness to 
thee, which thou knowest I have showed to thy 
father: nor is there any reason to be in the 
least dissatisfied with the present state of affairs, 
for the kingdom is not transferred unto another, 


Ϊ 


not be more than four years after it, as here in Josephus ; 
whose number is directly confirmed by that copy of the 
Septuagint version whence the Armenian translation was 
made which gives ds the same small number of four years. 
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but remains still inthe same family, by the son’s 
receiving it after his father.” This speech per- 
suaded Absalom, who before suspected Hushais 
And now he called Ahithophel, and consulted 
with him what he ought to do: he persuaded 
him to go in unto his father’s concubines ; forhe 
said, that “ by this action the people will believe 
that thy difference with thy father is irrecon- 
cileable, and will thence fight with great alacrity 
against thy father, for hitherto they are afraid 
of taking up open enmity against him, out of an 
expectation that you will be reconciled again.” 
Accordingly Absalom was prevailed on by this 
advice, and commanded his servants to pitch him 
a tent upon the top of the royal palace, in the 
sight of the’ multitude; and he went in and lay 
with his father’s concubines. Now this came to 
ass according to the prediction of Nathan, when 

Σ ke prophesied and signified to him, that his son 

would rise up in rebellion against him. 

6. And when Absalom had done what he was 
advised to by Ahithophel, he desired his advice, 
_in the second place, about the war against his 
father. Now, Ahithophel only asked him to let 
him have ten thougand chosen men, and he pro- 
mised he would slay his father, and bring the 
soldiers back again in safety; and he said, that 
“then the kingdom would be firm to him when 
David was dead, [but not otherwise.”] Absalom 
was pleased with this advice; and called for 
Hushai, David’s friend, (for so did he style him,) 
and informing him of the opinion of Ahithophel, 
he asked further what was his opinion concern- 
ing that matter? Now, he was sensible that if 
Ahithophel’s counsel was followed, David would 
be in danger of being seized on, and slain; so 
he attempted to introduce a contrary opinion, 
and said, “Thou art not acquainted, O king, 
with the valour of thy father, and of those that 
are now with ΕἸΠΗ͂. that he hath made many 
wars, and hath always come off with victory ; 
though probably he now abides in the camp, for 
he is very skilful in stratagems, cnd in foresee- 
ing the deceitful tricks of his enemies, yet will 
he leave his own soldiers in the evening, and 
will either hide himself in some valley, or will 
place an ambush at some rock: so that when 
our army joins battle with him, his soldiers 
will retire for a little while, but will come upon 
us again, as encouraged by the king’s being near 
them; and in the mean time your father will 
show himself suddenly in the time of the battie, 
and will infuse courage into his own people when 
they are in danger, but bring consternation to 
thine. Consider, therefore, my advice, and rea- 
son upon it, and if thou canst not but acknow- 
ledge it to be the best, reject the opinion of Abi- 
thophel. Send to the entire country of the He- 
brews, and order them to come and fight with 
thy father; and do thou thyself take the army, 
and be thine own general in this war, and do not 
trust its management to another; then expect 
to conquer him with ease, when thou overtakest | 
him openly with his few partisans, but hast thy- 
self many ten thousands, who will be desirous to 
demonstrate to thee their diligence and alacrity. 
And if thy father shall shut himself up in some 
city, ond bear a siege, we will overthrow that 
city with machines of war, and by undermining 
it.’ When Hushai had said this, he obtained his 
point against Ahithophel, for his opinion was pre- 


* This reflection of Josephus’s, that God brought to 
nought the dangerous counsel of Abithophel, and directly 
‘infatuated’ wicked Absalom to reject it, (which ‘infatua- 
tion’ is what the scripture styles the judicial ‘hardening 
the hearts and blinding the eyes’ of men, who, by their 
former voluntary wickedness, have justly deserved to be 


. destroyed, and are:thereby brought to destruction,) is a 
very just one, and in him not unfrequent. Nor does Jose- 
phus ever puzzle himself, or perplex his readers, with sub- 
tile hypotheses as to the manner of such judicial infatua- 
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ferred by Absalom before the other’s: however, 
it was no other than God who made the counsel 
of Hushai appear best to the mind of Absalom.* 

7. So Hushai made haste to the high-priests, 


| Zadok and Abiathar, and told them the opinion 


of Ahithophel, and his own, and that the resolu- 
tion was taken to follow this Jatter advice. He 
therefore bade them send to David, and tell him 
of it, and to inform him of the counsels that had 
been taken; and to desire him further to pass 
quickly over Jordan, lest his son should change 
his mind, and make haste to pursue him, and so 
prevent him, and seize upon him before he be in 
safety. Now, the high priests had their sons 
concealed in a proper piace out of the city, that 
they might carry news to David of what was 
transacted. pie yess ἢ they sent a maid ser- 
vant whom they could trust, to carry them the 
news of Absalom’s counsels, and ordered them 
to signify the same to David with all speed. So 
they made no excuse or delay, but taking along 
with them their fathers’ mjunctions, became 
pious and faithful ministers, and judging that 

uickness and suddenness was the best mark of 
faithful service, they made haste to meet with 
David; but certain horsemen saw them when 
they were two furlongs from the city, and in- 
formed Absalom of them, who immediately sent 
some to take them; but when the sons of the 


| high priests perceived this, they went out of the 


road, and betook themselves to a certain village ; 
that village was called Bahurim; there they de- 
sired a certain woman to hide them, and afford 
them security. Accordingly, she let the young 
men down by a rope into a well, and Jaid fleeces 
of wooloverthem: and when those that pursued 
them came to her, and asked her whether she 
saw them? she did not deny that she had seen 
them, for that they staid with her some time, but 
she said they then went their ways; and she fore- 
told, that, however, if they would follow them di- 
rectly, they would catch them. But when after 
a long pursuit they could not catch them, they 
came back again; and when the woman saw 
those men were returned, and that there was no 
longer any fear of the young men’s being caught 
by them, she drew them up by the rope, and bade 
them go on their journey. Accordingly, they 
used great diligence in the prosecution of that 
journey, and came to David and informed him 
accurately of all the counsels of Absalom. So 
he commanded those that were with him to pass 
over Jordan while it was night, and not to delay 
at all on that account. 

8, But Ahithophel, on rejection of his advice, 
got upon his ass, and rode away to his own coun- 
try Gilon; and calling his family together, he 
told them distinetly what advice he “had given 
Absalom; and since he hed not been persuaded 
by it, he said he would evidently perish, and this 
in no long time, and that David would overcome 
him, and return to his kingdom again: so he said 
it was better that he should take his own life 
away with freedom and magnanimity, than ex- 
pose himself to be punished by David, in opposi- 
tion to whom he had acted entirely for Absalom. 
When he had discoursed thus to them, he went 
into the inmost room of his house, and hanged 
himself; and thus was the death of Ahithophel, 
who was self-condemned: and when his relations 
had taken him down from the halter, they took 


vious. That peculiar manner of the divine operations, or 
permissions, or the means God makes use of in such cases, 
is often impenetrable by us. “ Secret things belong to the 
Lord our God ; but those things that are revealed belong 
to us, and to our children, for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law.” Deut. xxix. 29. Nor have all the sub- 
tilties of the moderns, so far as I see, given any considera- 
ble light in this, and many other thé like points of diffi- 
culty relating either to divine or human operations. See 


the notes on Auntiq. B. v. chap. i. sect. 2, and Antiq. B. ix. 


tious by God, while the justice of them ‘is generally so ob- || chap. iv. sect. 3. 
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care of his funeral. Now, as for David, he passed 
over Jordan, as we have said already, and came 
to Mahanaim, a very fine and very strong city; 
and all the chief men of the country received him 
with pags pleasure, both out of the shame they 
had that he should be forced to flee away, [from 
Jerusalem,] and out of the respect they bare him 
while he was in his former prosperity. These 
were Barzillai the Gileadite, and Siphar the ruler 
among the Ammonites, and Machir the principal 
man of Gilead; and these furnished him with 
plentiful provisions for himself and his followers, 
imsomuch that they wanted no beds nor blankets 
for them, nor loaves of bread, nor wine; nay, 
they brought them a great many cattie for 
slaughter, and offered them what furniture they 
wanted for their refreshment when they were 
weary, and for food, with plenty of other neces- 


saries. 
CHAP. X. 


How, when Absaiom was beaten, he was caught in 
@ Tree by his Hair, and was slain. 


1. An this was the state of David and his 
followers. But Absalom got together a vast ar- 
my of the Hebrews to oppose his father, and 
— therewith over the river Jordan, and sat 

own not far off Mahanaim, in the country of Gi- 
lead. He appointed Amasa to be captain of ail 
his host, instead of Joab his kinsman: his father 
was Ithra, and his mother Abigail: now she and 
Zeruiah, the mother of Joab, were David’s sis- 
ters. But when David had numbered his follow- 
ers, and found them to be about four thousand, 
he resolved not to tarry till Absalom attacked 
him, but set over his men captains of thousands, 
and captains of hundreds, and divided his army 
into three parts: the one part he committed to 
Joab, the next to Abishai, Joab’s brother, and 
the third to Ittai, David’s companion and friend, 
but one that came from the city of Gath. And 
when he was desirous of fighting himself among 
them, his friends would not let him; and this re- 
fusal of theirs was founded — very wise rea- 
sons: “ For, (said they,) if we be conquered when 
he is with us, we have lost all good hopes of re- 
covering ourselves; but if we should be beaten 
in one part of our army, the other parts may re- 
tire to him, and may meey prepare a greater 
force, while the enemy will naturally suppose 
that he hath another army with him.” So David 
was pleased with this their advice, and resolved 
himself to tarry at Mahanaim. And as he sent 
his friends and commanders to the battle, he de- 
sired them to’ show all possible alacrity and fide- 
lity, and to bear in mind what advantages they 
received from him, which though they had not 
been very great, yet had they not been quite in- 
considerable; and he begged of them to spare 
the yo man Absalom, lest some mischief 
should befall himself if he should be killed. And 
thus did he send out his army to the battle, and 
wished them a victory therein. 

2. Then did Joab put his army in battle array 
over against the enemy in the great plain, where 
he hada wood behind him. Absalom also brought 
ins army into the field to oppose him. Upon 
the joining of the battle, both sides showed great 
actions with their hands and their boldness ; 
the one side exposing themselves to the greatest 
hazards, and using their utmost alacrity, that 
David might recover his kingdom ; and the other 
being noway deficient, either in doing or suffer- 
ing, that Absalom might not be deprived of that 
kingdom, and be brought to punishment by his 


- father, for his impudent attempt against him. 


Those also that were the most numerous were 


* The reader need not be surprised at this account of 


David's throne, both here, and 2 Sam. xviii. 24, that it was 


between two gates or portals, gates being in cities, as well 
as at the temple, large open places with a portal at the 


_ entrance, and another at the exit, between which judicial 
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solicitous that they might not be conquered by. 
those few that were with Joab, and with the 
other commanders, because that would be the 
greatest disgrace to them, while David’s soldiers 
strove greatly to overcome so many ten thou- | 
sands fae the enemy had with them.] Now 
David's men were conquerors, as superior in 
strength and skill in war; so they followed the 
others as they fled away through the forests and 
valleys; some they took prisoners, and man 
they slew, and more in the flight than in the bat- 
tle, for there fell about twenty thousand that 
day, But all David’s men ran violently upon 
Absalom, for he was casily known by his ΤΈΣ 
and tallness. He was himself also afraid lest 
his enemies should seize on him, so he got upon 
the king’s mule and fled; but as he was carried 
with violence, and noise, and a great motion, as 
being himself light, he entangled his hair greatly 
in the large boughs of a knotty tree that spread 
a great way, and. there he hung after a surpri- 
sing manner; and as for the beast, it went on 
further, and that swiftly, as if his master’ had 
been still upon his back; but he hanging in the 
air upon the boughs, was taken by his enemies. 
Now when.one of David’s soldiers saw this, he 
informed Joab of it; and when the general said, 
that “if he had shot at and killed Absalom, he 
would have given him fifty shekels,” he replied,. 
“T would not have killed my master’s son if thou 
wouldst have given me a thousand shekels, es- 
peary when he desired that the young man 
might be spared, in the hearing of us all.” But 
Joab bade him show him where it was that he 
saw Absalom hang; whereupon he shot him to 
the heart, and slew him, and Joab’s armour-bear- 
ers stood round about the tree, and pulled down 
his dead body, and cast itinto a great chasm that 
was out of sight, and laid a heap of stones upon 
him till the cavity was filled up, and both had the 
appearance and the bigness of a graye, Then 
Joab sounded a retreat, and recalled his own 
soldiers from pursuing the enemy’s army, in or- 
der to spare their countrymen. 

3. Now Absaicm had erected for himself a mar- 
ble pillar in the king’s dale, two furlongs distant 
from Jerusalem, whi¢éh he named Absalom’s 
Hand, saying, that if his children were killed, 
his name would remain by that pillar; for he had 
three sons, and one daughter, named ‘Tamar, as 
we said before, who, when she was married to 
David's grandson, Rehoboam, bare a son, Abijah 
by name, who succeeded his father in the king- 
dom: but of these we shall speak in a part of 
our history which will be more proper.’ After 
the death of Absalom, they returned every one 
to their own homes respectively. 

4, But now Ahimanz, the son of Zadok, the 
high priest, went to Joab, and desired he would 
permit him to go and tell David of this victory, 
and to bring him the good news that God had 
afforded his assistance and his providence to him. 
However, he did not grant his request; but said 
to him, “ Wilt thou, who hast always been the 
messenger of good news, now go and acquaint 
the king that his son is dead?” So he desired 
him to desist. He then called Cushi, and com- 
mitted the business to him, that he should tell 
the king what he had seen. But when Ahimaaz . 
again desired him to let him go as a messenger, 
and assured him that he would ouly relate what 
concerned the victory, but not concerning the ᾿ 
death of Absalom, he gaye him leave to go to 
David. Now he took a nearer road than the for- 
mer did, for nobody knew it but himself, and he 
eame before Cushi. Now as David was sitting 
between the gates,* and waiting to see when 


causes were heard, and public consultations taken, as it is 
well knewn from several places of scripture, 2 Chron. 
xxxi.2; Psal. ix. 14; exxil. 5; Prov. i. 21; viii. 3, 34; 
xxxi. 23; and often elsewhere. 4 
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somebody would come to him from the battle, 
and tell him how it went, one of the watchmen 
saw Ahimaaz running, and before he could dis- 
cern who he was, he told David that he saw 
somebpdy coming to him; who said, he was a 
good messenger. A little while after he inform- 
ed him that another messenger followed him; 
whereupon the king said that he was also a good 
messenger: but when the watchman saw Ahi- 
maaz, and that he‘was already very near, he gave 
the king notice that it was the son of Zadok the 
high priest, who came running. So Dayid was 
very glad, and said, “He was a messenger of 

ood'tidings, and brought him sore such news 
ae the battle as he desired to hear.” 

5. While the king was saying thus, Ahimaaz 
appeared, and worshipped the king. And when 
the king inquired of him about the battle, he 
said, “He brought him the good news of victory 
and dominion.” And when he inquired what he 
had to say concerning his son, he said, that ‘‘he 
came away on the sudden.as soon as the enemy 
was defeated, but that he heard a great noise of 
those that pursued Absalom, and that he could 
searn no more, because of the haste he made 
when Joab sent him to inform him of the victo- 
ry.” But when Cushi was come, and had wor- 
dae him, and informed him of the victory, 
he asked him about his son; who replied, “May 
the like misfortune befall thine enemies as hath 
befallen Absalom.” That word did not permit 
either himself or his soldiers to rejoice for the 
victory, though it was a very great one; but 
David went up to the highest part of the city,* 
and wept for his son, and beat his breast, tearing) 
[the hair of] his head, and tormenting himself | 
ail manner of ways, and crying out, “Ὁ my son! 
I wish that I had died myself, and ended my days 
with thee!”? For he was of a tender natural af- 
fection, and had extraordinary compassion for 
this son in particular.’ But when the army and 
Joab heard that the king mourned for this son, 
they were ashamed to enter the city in the habit 
of conquerors, but they all came in as cast down, 
and in tears, as if they had been beaten. Now 
- while the king covered himself, and grievously 
lamented his son, Joab went in to him, and com- 
forted him, and said, “Ὁ my lord the king, thou 
art not aware that thou layest a blot on thyself 
by what thou now doest: for thou seemest to 
hate those that love thee, and undergo dangers 
for thee; nay, to hate thyself and thy family, 
and to love those that are thy bitter enemies, 
and to desire the ρύλθ λον of those that are no 
more, and who have been justly slain; for had 
Absalom gotten the victory, and firmly settled 
himself in the kingdom, there had been hone of 
us left alive, but all of us, beginning with thy- 
self and thy children, had miserably perished, 
while our enemies had not wept over us, but re- 
joiced over us, and punished even those» that 
pitied us in our misfortunes; and thou art not 
ashamed to do this in the ease of one that has 
been thy bitter enemy, who, while he was thine 
own son, hath proved so wicked to thee. Leave 
off, therefore, thy unreasonable grief, and come 
abroad and be seen by thy soldiers, and return 
them thanks for the alacrity they showed in the 
fight, for I myself will this day persuade the 

eople to leave thee, and to give the kingdom to 
another, if thou continuest to do thus; and then 
1 shall make thee to grieve bitterly, and in ear- 
nest.” Upon Joab’s speaking thus to him, he 
made the king leave off his sorrow, and brought 
him to the consideration of his affairs. So David 
changed his habit, and exposed himself in a 


* Since David was now in Mahanaim, and in the open 
place of that city gate, which seems stili to have been 
built the highest of any part of the wall, and since our 


other copies say, he ‘went up to the chamber over tne 
gate,’ 2 San. xviii. 33, I think we ought to correct our 
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the multitude, and sat 
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manner fit to be seen by 
at the gates; whereupon all the people heard of 
it, and ran together to him, and saluted him. And 
this was the present state of David’s affairs. 


CHAP. XI. 


How David, when he had recovered his Kingdom, 
was reconciled to Shimei, and to Ziba; and 
showed a great Affection to Barzillai: andhow, 
upon the Rise of a Sedition, he made Amasa 
Captain of his~host, in order to pursue Sheba, 
which Amasa was slain by Joab. 


§ 1. Now those Hebrews that hdd been with 
Absalom, and had retired out of the battle, when 
they were all returned home, sent messengers to 
every city to put them in mind of what benefits 
David had bestowed upon them, and of that li- 
berty which he had procured them, by delivering 
them from many and great wars. But they 
complained, that whereas they had ejected him 
out of his kingdom, and committed it to another 
governor, which other governor, whom they had 
set up, was already de d, they did not now beseech 
David to leave off his anger at them, and te 
become friends with them, and, as he used to do, 
to resume the care of their affairs, and take the 
kingdom again. This was often told to David. 
And, this notwithstanding, David sent to Zadok 
and Abiathar the high priests, that they should 
speak to the rulers of the tribe of Judah after the 
manner following: That ‘it would be a re- 
proach upon them to permit the other tribes to 
choose David for their king before their tribe, 
and this, (said he,) while you are akin to him, 
and of the same common blood.” He commanded 
them also to say the same to Amasa the captain 
of their forces, That δ whereas he was his sis- 
ter’s son, he had not persuaded the multitude to 
restore the kingdom of David: That he might’ 
expect from him net only a reconciliation, for 
that was already granted, but that supreme 
command of the army also which Absalom had 
bestowed upon him.” Accordingly the high 
priests, when they had diseoursed with the ru- 
lers of the tribe, and said what the king had or- 
dered them, persuaded Amasa to undertake the 
care of his affairs. So he persuaded that tribe 
to send immediately ambassadors to him, to be- 
seech him to return to his kingdom. The same 
did all the Israelites, at the like persuasion of 
Amasa. 

2. When the ambassadors came to him, he 
came to Jerusalem; and the tribe of Judah was 
the first that came to meet the king at the river 
Jordan. And Shimei, the son of Gera, came 
with a thousand men, which he brought with 
him out of the tribe of Benjamin; and Ziba, the 
freedman of Saul,with his sons, fifteen in number, 
and with his twenty servants. All these, as well 
as the tribe of Judah, laid a bridge [of boats} 
over the river, that the king and those that were 
with him, might with ease pass over it.. Nowas 
soon as he was come to Jordan, the tribe of 
Judah saluted him. Shimei also came upon the 
bridge, and took hold of his feet, and prayed 
him ‘to forgive him what he had offended, and 
not to be too bitter against him, nor to think fit 
to make him the first example of severity under 
his new authority ; but to consider that he had 
repented of his failure of duty, and had taken 
care to-come first of all to him.” While he was 
thus entreating the king, and moving him to 
compassion, Abishai, J oab’s brother, said, “‘ And 
shall not this man die for this, that he hath 
cursed that king whom God hath appointed to 


t 
prosent reading in Josephus, and for city should read gate, 
i. 6. Instead of the highest part of the city, should say the 
highest part of the gate. Accordingly we find David pre- 
sently in Josephus, as well as in our other copies, 2 Sain, 
xix. 8, sitting as before in the gate of the city. 


reign over us?” But David turned himself to 
him, and said, “ Will ye never leave off, ye sons 
of 1 Do not you, I pray, raise new 
troubles and ions among us, new the former 
are over; for I would not have you ignorant that 
I this day begin my reign, and therefore swear 
to'remit all offenders their punishments, and not 
to animadvert on any one that bas sinned. Be 
thou therefore, (said he,) O Shimei, of good 
courage, and do not at all fear being put to 
death.” So he worshipped him, and went on 
before him. 

3. Mephibosheth also, Saul’s grandson, met 
David, clothed in a sordid garment, and having 
his hair thick and neglected: for after David was 
fled away, he was in such grief that he had not 
polled his head, nor had he washed his clothes, 
as dooming himself to undergo such hardships 
upon occasion of the change of the king’s affairs. 

ow he had been unjustly calumniated to the 
king by Ziba his steward. When he had saluted 
tke king, and worshipped him, the king began to 
ask him, “ Why he did not go out of Jerusalem 
with him, and accompany him during his flight 1) 
He replied, That “this piece of injustice was 
owing to Ziba; because, when he was ordered 
to get things ready for his going out with him, 
he took no care of it, but regarded him no more 
than if he had been a slave; and indeed, had I 
had my feet sound and strong, I had not deserted 
thee, for I could then have made use of them in 


my flight: but this is not all the injury that || them who came last any uneasiness.” W 


Ziba has done me, as to my duty to thee, my 
lord and my master, but he hath calumniated me 
besides, and told lies about me of his own inven- 
tion; but I know thy mind will not admit of such 
ealumnies, but is righteously disposed, and a 
lover of truth, which it is also the will of God 
should prevail. For when thou wast in the 
greatest danger of suffering by my grandfather, 
and when, on that account, our whole family 
might justly have been destroyed, thou wast mo- 
derate and merciful, and didst then especially 
forget all those injuries, when, if thou hadst re- 
membered them, thou hadst the power of pun- 
ishing us for them; but thou hast judged me to 
be thy friend, and hast set me every day at thine 
own table, nor have I wanted any thing which 
one of thine own kinsmen, of greatest esteem 
with thee, could have expected.” When he said 
this, David resolved neither to punish Mephibo- 
sheth,* nor to condemn Ziba, as ores ἢ belied 
his master; but said to him, that as he had [be- 
fore] granted all his estate to Ziba because he 
did not come along with him, so he {now] pro- 
_ mised to forgive him, and ordered that the one 
half of his estate should be restored to him. 
Whereupon Mephibosheth said, ‘ Nay, let Ziba 
take all; it suffices me that thou hast recovered 
thy kingdom.” : 

4. But David desired Barzillai, the Gileadite, 
that great and good man, and one that had made 
a plentiful provision for him at Mahanaim, and 
conducted him as far as Jordan, to accompany 
him to Jérusalem, for he promised to treat him 
in his old age with all manner of respect; to 
take care of him, and provide forhim. But Bar- 
zillai was so desirous to live at home; that he en- 
treated him to excuse him from attendance on 
him; and said, That “his age was too great to 
enjoy the pleasures [of a court,] smce he was 


* By David's disposal of half Mephibosheth’s estate to 
Ziba, one would imagine that he was a good deal dissatis- 
fied and doubtful whether Mephibosheth’s story were en- 
tirely true or not. Nor does David now invite him to diet 
with him, as he did before, but only forgives him, if he had 
been at all guilty. Nor is this odd way of mourning that 
Mephibosheth made use of here, and 2 Sam. xix. 24, whol- 
ly $6 from icion of hypocrisy. If Ziba neglected or 
refused to bring Mephibosheth an ass of iis own, on which 
he might ride to David, it is hard to suppose that so great 
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fourscore eee old, and was therefore maxin: 
rovision for his death and burial; so he desited 
im to gratify him in this request, and dismiss 
him, for he had no relish for his meat or his drink, 
by reason of his age ; and that his ears were too 
much ‘shut up to hear the sound of pipes, or the 
melody of other musical instruments, such as 
those that live with kings delight in.” When 
he entreated for this so ‘earnestly, the king said, 
Ὁ dismiss thee, but thou shalt grant me thy son 
Chimham, and upon him I will bestow all sorts 
of good things.” So Barzillai left his son with 
him, and worshipped the king, and wished him 
a prosperous conclusion of all his affairs accord- 
ing to his own mind, and then returned home: 
but David came to Gilgal, having about him half 
ὑπο eople [of Israel,] and the [whole] tribe of 
udah. ; 

5. Now the principal men of the wens came 
to Gilgal to him with a great multitude, and 
complained of the tribe of Judah, that they had 
come to him in a private manner, whereas they 
ought all conjointly, and with one and the same 
intention, to have given him the meeting. But | 
the rulers of the tribe of Judah desired them 
not to be displeased, if they had been prevented 
by-them ; for said they, “We are David's kins- 
men, and on that account we the rather took 
care of him, and loved him, and so came first to 
him; yet had they not, by their- early coming, 
received any gifts from him, which might give 

hen the 
rulers of the tribe of Judah had said this, the 
rulers of the other tribes were not quiet, but said 
farther, “Ὁ brethren, we cannot but wonder at 
you, when you call the king your kinsman alone, 
whereas he thathath received! from God the power 
over all of us in common, ought to be esteemed 
a kinsman to us all; for which reason the whole 
people have eleven parts in him,t and you but 
one part : we also are elder than you; wherefore 
you nave not done justly in coming to the king 
in this private and concealed manner.’ ; 

6. While these rulers were thus disputing one 
with another, a certain wicked man who took a 
pleasure in seditious practices, (his name was 
Sheba, the son of Bichri, of the tribe of Benja- 
min,) stood up in the midst ofthe multitude, and 
cried aloud, and spake thus to them: “ We have 
no part in David, nor inheritance in the son of 
Jesse.” And when he had used those words, he 
blew with a trumpet, and declared war against 
the king, and they all left David, and followed 
him; the tribe of Judah alone staid with him, 
and settled him in his royal palace at Jerusalem. 

3ut as for his concubines, with whom Absalom 
| his son had accompanied, truly he removed them 
to another house; and ordered those that had the 
care of them to make a plentiful provision for 
them, but he came not near them any more. He 
also’ appointed Amasa for the captain of his for 
ces, and gave him the same high office which 
Joab before had; and commanded him to gather 
together out of the tribe of Judah as great an 
army as he could, and to come to him within three 
days, that he might deliver to him his entire army, 
and might send him to fight against [Sheba] the 
son of Bichri. Now while Amasa was gone out, 
and made some delay in gathering the army to- 
gether, and so was not yet returned, on the third 
day the king said to Joab, “It is not fit we 


amen as he was should not be able to procure some other 
beast for the same purpose. 

7 lelearly prefer Josephus’s reading here, when it sup- 
poses eleven tribes, including Benjamin, to be on the one 
side, and the tribe of Judah alone on the other; since | 
Benjamin in general bad been still fonder of the house of 
Saul, and Jess firm to David hitherto than any of the rost, 
and so cannot be supposed to be joined with Judah at this 
time to make it double, especially when the following re- 
bellion was headed by a Benjamite; seo sect 6, and 2 
Sam. xx. 2, 4. 
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should make any delay in this affair of Sheba, 
lest he get a, numerous army about him, and be 
the occasion of greater mischief, and hurt our af- 
fairs more than did Absalom himself; do not 
thou, therefore, wait any longer, but take such 
forces as thou hast at hand, and that [old body] 
of six hundred men, and thy brother Abishai 
with thee, and pursue after our enemy, and en- 
deavour to fight him wheresoever thou canst 
overtake him. Make haste to prevent him, lest 
he seize upon some fenced cities, and cause us 


_ great labour and pains before we take him.” 


7. So Joab rescived to make no delay, but ta- 
king with him his brother, and those six hundred 
men, and giving orders that-the rest of the army 
which was at Jerusalem should follow him, he 
marched with great speed against Sheba; and 
when he was come to Gibeon, which is a village 
forty furlongs distant from Jerusalem, Amasa 
brought a great army with him, and met Joab. 
Now Joab was girded with a sword and his breast- 
plate on; and when Amasa came near him to 
salute him, he took particular care that his 
sword should fall out as it were of its own ac- 
eord: so he took it up from the ground, and 
while he approached Amasa, who was then near 
him,-as though he would kiss him, he took hold 
of Amasa’s beard with his other hand, and he 
smote him in his belly when he did not foresee 
it, and slew him. ‘This impious and altogether 
profane action, Joab did to a good young man, 
and his kinsman, and one that had done him no 
injury, and this, out of jealousy that he would 
obtain the chief command of the army, and be 
in equal dignity with himself about the king: 
and for the same cause it was that he killed 
Abner. But as to that former wicked action, 
the death of his brother Asahel, which he seem- 
ed to revenge, afforded him a decent pretence, 
and made: that crime a pardonable one; but in 


‘this murder of Amasa there was no such covering 


- 


for it. Now when Joab had killed this general, 
he ptirsued after Sheba, having left a man with 
the dead body, who was ordered to proclaim 
aloud to the army, that Amasa was justly slain, 
and deservedly punished. ‘ But, (said he,) if 
you be for the king, follow Joab his general, and 
Abishai Joab’s brother.’ But because the body 
lay on the road, and all the multitude came run- 
ning to it, and, as is usual with the multitude, 
wondering a great while at it, he that guarded it 
removed it thence, and earried it to a certain 
place that was very remote from the road, and 
there laid it, and covered it with his garment. 
When this was done, all the people followed 
Joab. Now as he pursued Sheba through all 
the country of Israel, one told him that he was 
in a strong city called Abel-beth-maachah; here- 
upon Joab went thither, and set about it with his 
army, and cast up a bank round it, and ordered 
his soldiers to undermine the walls, and to over- 
throw them; and since the people in the city 
did not admit him, he was greatly displeased at 
them. 

8. Now there was a woman of small account, 
and yet both wise and intelligent, who seeing 
her native city lying at the last extremity, as- 
cended upon the wall, and by means of the armed 
men called for Joab; and when he came near 
her, she began to say, that ‘ God ordained kings 
and generals of armies that they might cut off 
the enemies of thé Hebrews, and introduce a 
universal peace among them; but thou art en- 
deavouring to overthrow and depopulate a me- 
tropolis of the Israelites, which hath been guilty 
of no offence.” But he replied, “God continue 
to be merciful unto me: I am disposed to avoid 
killing any one of the people, much less would [ 
destroy such a city as this: and if they will de- 
liver me up Sheba, the son of Bichri, who hath 
renelled against the king, I will leave off the 
siege, and withdraw the army from the place.” 
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Now as soon asthe woman heard what Joab said, 
she desired him to intermit the siege for a little 
while, for that he should have the head of his 
enemy thrown out to him presently. So she went 
down to the citizens, and said to them, “Will 
you be so wicked as to perish miserably, with 
your children and wives, for the sake of a vile 
Fellow, and one whom nobody knows who he is? 
And will you have him for your king instead of 
David, who hath been so great a benefactor to 
you, and oppose your city alone to such a mighty 
and strong army?’ So she prevailed with them, 
and they cut off the head of Sheba, and threw it 
into Joab’s army. When this was done, the king’s 
general sounded a retreat, and raised the siege: 
and when he was come to Jerusalem, he was 
again appointed to be general of all the people. 
The king also constgtuted Benaiah captain of the 
guards and of the six hundred men. He also set 
Adoram over the tribute, and Sabathes and 
Achilaus over the records. He made Sheva the 
scribe, and appointed Zadok and Abiathar the 


high priests. 
apts CHAP. XIL 


How the Hebrews were delivered from a Famine, 
when the Gibeonites had caused Punishment to 
be inflicted for those of them that had been 
slain; as also what great Actions were per- 
formed against the Philistines by David, and 
the men of Vaiour about him. 


§ 1. Arrer this, when the country was great- 
ly ufilicted with a famine, David besought God 
to have mercy on the people, and to discover to 
him what was the cause of it, and how a remedy 
might be found for that distemper. And then the 
prophets answered, that God would have the 
Gibeonites avenged, whom Saul the king -was'so 
wicked as to betray to slaughter, and had not 
observed the oath which Joshua the general and 
the senate had sworn to them. If, therefore, 
said God, the king would permit such vengeance 
to be taken for those that were slain, as the Gi- 
beonite’ should desire, he promised that he» 
would be reconciled to them, and free the mul- 
titude from their miseries. As soon, therefore, 
as the king understood that this it was which God 
sought, he sent. for the Gibeonites, and asked 
them, What it was they would have? and when 
they desired to have seven sons of Saul deliver- 
ed to them, to be punished, he delivered them 
up, but spared Mephibosheth, the son of Jona- 
than. So when the Gibeonites had received the 
men, they punished them as they pleased; upon 
which God began to send rain, and to recover 
the earth go bring forth its fruits as usual, and 
to free it from the foregoing drought, so that the 
country of the Hebrews flourished again. A little 
afterward the king made war against the Philis- 
tiues; and when he had joined battle with them, 
and put them to flight, he was left alone as he 
was in pursuit of them; and when he was quite 
tired down, he was. seen by one of the enemy; 
his mame was Achmon, the son of Araph; 
he was one of the sons of the giants. e 
had a spear, the handle of which weighed three 
hundred shekels, anda breastplate of chain work 
and a sword. He turned back, and ran vio- 
lently to slay [David] their enemies’ king, for 
he was quite tired out with labour; but Abishai, 
Joab’s brother, appeared on the sudden, protect- 
ed the king with his shield, as he lay down, and 
slew the enemy. Now the multitude were very 
uneasy at these dangers of the king, and that he 
was very near to be slain: and the ruJers made 
him swear that he would no more go out with 
them to battle, lest he should come to some great 
misfortune hy his courage. and boldness, and - 
thereby deprive the people of the benefits they 
now enjoyed by his means, and of those that they 
might hereafter enjoy by his living a long time 
among them. 

. 
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2. When the king heard that the Philistines 
were gathered together at the city Gazara, he 
sent an army against them, when Sibbechai, the 
Hittite, one’ of David’s most courageous men, 
behaved himself so as to deserve great com- 
mendation; for he slew many of those that brag- 
ged they were the posterity of the giants, and 
vaunted themselves highly on that account, and 
thereby was the occasion of victory to the He- 
brews. After which defeat, the Philistines made 
War again: and when David had sent an army 
against them, Nephan, his kinsman, fought in a 
single combat with the stoutest of all the Philis- 
tines, and slew him, and put the rest to flight. 
Many of them also were slain in the fight. Now 
a little while after this, the Philistines pitched 
their camp at a city which lay not far off the 
bounds of the country of the Hebrews. They 
had a man who was six cubits tall, and had on 
each of his feet and hands ene more toe and 
finger than men naturally have. Now the per- 
son who was sent against him by David out of 
his army was Jonathan, the son of Shimea, who 
fought this man in a single combat, and slew him; 
and as he was the person who gave theturn to the 
battle, he gained the greatest reputation for cou- 
rage therein. This man also vaunted himself to 
be of the sons of the giants. But after this flight, 
the Philistines made war tio more against the 
Israelites. 

3. Andnow David, being freed from wars and 
dangers, and enjoying for the future a profound ἢ 
peace, composed songs and hymns to God of se- 
veral sorts of metre ;* some of those which he 
made were trimeters, and some were pentame- 
ters; he also made instruments of music, and 
taught the Levites to sing hymns to God, both on |; 
that called the Sabbath day, and onthe other festi- 
vals. Now the construction of the instruments 
was thus: The viol was an mstrument of ten 
strings, it was played upon with a bow; the psal- 
tery had twelve musical notes, and was played 
upon by the fingers ; the cymbals were broad and 
large instruments, and were made of brass. And 
so much shall suffice to be spoken by us about 
these instruments, that the readers may not be| 
wholly unacquainted with their nature. 
| 4, Now all the men that were about David, 
were men of courage. Those that were most il-|) 
lustrious and famous of them for their actions 
were thirty-eight; of five of whom I will only 
relate the performances, for these will suflice 
to make manifest the virtues of the others also; 
for these were powerful enough to subdue coun- 
tries, and conquer great nations. First, there- 
fore, was Jessai, the son of Achimaas, who fre- 
quently leaped upon the troops of the enemy, 
and did not leave off fighting till he overthrew 
nine hundred of them. After him was Eleazar, 


* * his section is a very remarkable one, and shows that, 
in the opinion of Josephus, David composed the Book of 
Psalms, not at several times before, as their present in- 
scriptions frequently imply, but generally at the latter end 
of his life, or after his wars were over. Nor does Jose- 
phus, nor the anthors of the known Books of the Old and 
New Testament, nor the Apostolical Constitutions, seem 
to have ascribed any of them to any other author than to 
David himself. See Essay on the Old Test. p. 174, 175. 
Of these metres of the Psalms, see the note on Antiq. B. ii. 
chap. xvi. sect. 4. However, we must observe here, that 
as Josephus says, Antiq. B. ii. chap. xvi. sect. 4, that the 
song at the Red Sea, Exod. xv. 1—21, was composed by 
Moses in the hexameter tune or metre, as also Antiq. B. iv. 
ch. viii. sect. 44, that the song of Moses, Deut. xxi. 1—43 
was an hexameter poem, so does he say, that the Psalms 
of David were of various kinds of metre, and particularly 
that they contained trimeters and pentameters, Antiq. B. 
vii. ch. xii. sect. 3, all which implies, that he thought these 
Hebrew poems might he best described to the Greeks and 
Romans, under those names and characters of Hexame- 
ters, Trimeters, and Pentameters. Now, it appears that 
the instruments of music that were originally used by the 
eommand of king David and Solomoa, and were carried |! 
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the son of Dodo, who was with the king at Ara- 


sam. This man, when once the Israelites were 
under a consternation at the multitude of the Phi- 
listines, and were running away, stood alone, and 
fell upon the enemy, and slew many of them, till 
his sword clung to his hand by the blood he had 
shed, and till the Israelites, seeing the Philis- 
tines retire by his means, came down from the 
mountains and pursued them, and at that time 
won ἃ surprising and a famous victory, while 
Eleazar slew the men, and the multitude follow- 
ed and spoiled their dead bodies. The third was 
Sheba, the son of lus. Now this man, when. 
in the wars against the Philistines, they pitched 
their camp at a place called Lehi, and when the 
Hebrews were again afraid of their enemy, and 
did not stay, he stood still alone, as-an army and 
a body of men, and some of them he overthrew, 
and some, who were not able to abide his strength 
and force, he pursued. These are the works of 


| the hands, and of fighting, which these three 
| performed. Now at the time when the king’ was 


once at Jerusalem, and the army of the Philis- 
tines came upon him to fight him, David went u 
to the top of the citadel, as we have already said, 


| to inquire of God concerning the battle, while 


the enemy’s camp lay in the valley that extends 
to the city Bethlehem, which is twenty furlongs 
distant from Jerusalem. Now David said to his 
companions, ‘*We have excelient water in my 
own city, especially that which is in the pitnear 
the gate,” wondering if any one would bring him 
some of itto drink: but he said, that “he would 
rather have it than a great deal of money ἢ 
When these three men heard what he said, they 
ran away immediately, and burst through the 
midst of their enemy’s camp, and came to Beth- 
lehem; and when they had drawn the water, 
they returned again through the enemy’s camp 
to the king, insomuch that the Philistines were 
so surprised at their boldness and alacrity, that 
they were quiet, and did nothing against them, 
as if they despised their small number. But 
when the water was brought to the king, he 
would not drink it, saying, that “it was brought 
by the danger and the blood of men, and that it 
was not proper on that account to drink it.”” But 
he poured it out to God, and gave him thanks for 
the salvation of the men. Next to these were 
Abishai, Joab’s brother; for he in one day slew 
six hundred. The fifth of these was Benaiah, 
by lineage a priest; for being challenged by [two] 
eminent men in the country of Moab, he over- 
came them by his valour. Moreover, there was 
a man, by nation an Egyptian, who was of a vast 
bulk, and challenged him; yet did he, when he 
was unarmed, kill him with his own spear, which 
he threw at him, for he caught him by force, and 
took away his weapons, while he was alive and 


to Babylon at the captivity of the two tribes, were brought 
back after that captivity; as also, that the singers and 
innsicians, who outlived that captivity, came back with 


| those instruments: Ezra ii. 413 vii. 24; Neh. vii. 44; Antiq. 


B. xi. ch. iii. sect. 8, and ch. iv. sect. ii; and that this mu- 
sic and these instruments at the temple could not but be 
well known to Josephus, a priest belonging to that tem- 
ple ; who accordingly gives us a short description of three 
of the instruments, Antiq. B. vii. ch. xii. sect. 3, and gives 
usa distinct account, that such psalms and hymns were sung 
in his days at that temple, Antiq. B. xx. ch. ix. sect. 6: so that 
Josephus’s authority is beyond exception in these matters. 
Nor can any hypothesis of the moderns, that does not 


| agree with Josephus’s characters, be justly supposed the . 


true metre of the ancient Hebrews; nor indeed 1s there, I 


think, any other original authority now extant, hereto re- | 


lating, to be opposed to these testimonies before us. That 
the ancient music of the Hebrews was very complete also, 
and had in it great variety of tunes, is evident by the 
number of their musical instruments, and by the testimo- 
ny of another most authentic witness, Jesus the son of Si- 
rach, Ecelus. 1: 18, who says, that at the temple, in his 
days, “The singers sang praises with their voice; with 
great variety of sounds was there made sweet melody.” 
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fighting, and slew him with his own weapons.] 
One may also add this to the forementioned ac- 
tions of the same man, either as the principal of 
them in alacrity or as resembling the rest. When 
God sent a snow, there was a lion who slipped 
and fell into a certain pit, and because the pit’s 
mouth was narrow, it-was evident he would pe- 
rish, being enclosed with the snow; so when he 
saw no way to get out and save himself, he roar- 
ed. When Bendiah heard the wild beast, he 
went towards him, and coming at the noise he 
made, he went down into the mouth of the pit, 
and smote him, as he struggled, with a stake that 
lay there, and immediately slew him. The other 
thirty-three. were like these in valour also. 


CHAP. XIII. 


That when David had numbered the People, they 
were punished; and how the Divine Compas- 
sion restrained that Punishment. 


_.§ 1. Now king David was desirous to know 
how many ten thousands there were of the peo- 
ple, but forgot the commands of Moses,* who 
told them beforehand, that if the multitude were 
numbered, they should pay half a shekel to God 
for every head. Accordingly the king command- 
ed Joab, the captain of his host, to go and num- 
ber the whole multitude; but when he said there 
was no necessity for such a numeration, he was 
not persuaded {to countermand it,] but he en- 
joined him to make no delay, but to go about the 
numbering of the Hebrews immediately. So 
Joab took with him the heads of the tribes, and 
the scribes, and went over the country of the Is- 
raelites, and took notice how numerous the mul- 
titude were, and returned to Jerusalem to the 
king, after nine months and twenty days; and he 
gave in to the king the number of the people, 
without the tribe of Benjamin, for he had not 
yet numbered that tribe, no more than the tribe 
of Levi; for the king repented of his having sin- 
ned against God. Now the number of the rest 
of the Israelites was nine hundred thousand 
men, who were able to bear arms and go to war; 
but the tribe of Judah, by itself, was four hun- 
dred thousand men. 

2. Now when the prophets had signified to 
David that God was angry at him, he began to 
entreat him, and to desire he would be merciful 
to him, and forgive his sin. But God sent Na- 
than the prophet to him, to propose to him the 
election of three things, that he might choose 
which he liked best: “Whether he would have 
oe come upon the country for seven years ? 
or would have a war, and be subdued three 
months by his enemies? or whether God should 
send a pestilence and a distemper upon the He- 
brews for three days?” But as he was fallen to 
a fatal choice of great miseries, he was in trou- 
ble, and sorely confounded; and when the pro- 
phet had said that he must of necessity make 


* The words of God by Moses, χοᾶ. xxx. 12, sufficient- 
ly justify the reason here given by Josephus for the great 
plague mentioned in this chapter: “ When thou takest 

_ the sum of the children of Israel, after their number, then 
shall they give every man a ransom for his soul unto the 
Lord, when thou numberest them, that there be no plague 
amongst them when thou numberest them.” Nor indeed 
could David's or the Sanhedrim’s negloct of executing this 
Jaw at this numeration excuse the people, who ought still 
to have brought their bobunden oblation of half a shekel a 
piece with them, when they came to be numbered. The 
great reason why nations are so constantly punished by 
and with their wicked kings and governors is this, that 
they almost constantly comply with them in their neglect 


of, or disobedience to the divine Jaws, and suffer those di- } 


vino laws to go into disuse or contempt, in order to please 


those wicked kings and governors; and that they submit | 


to several wicked political laws and commands of those 
kings and governors, instead of the righteous laws of God, 
which all mankind ought ever to obey, let their kings and 


governors say what they please to the contrary: this pre- ἢ 


ale 
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his choice, and had ordered him to answer 
quickly, that he might declare what he had cho- 
sen to God, the king reasoned with himself, that 
in case he should asx for famine, he would ap- 

pear to do it for others, and without danger to 

himself, since he had a great deal of corn hoard- 
ed up, but to the harm of others; that in case 

he should choose to be overcome [by his ene- 
mies] for three months, he would appear to have 

chosen war, because he had valiant men about, 
him, and strong holds, and that, therefore, he 

feared nothing therefrom: so he chose that af 

fliction which is common to kings and to their 
subjects, and in which the fear was equal on all 
sides; and said this beforehand, that “it was 
much better to fall into the hands of God than 
into those of his enemies.” 

3. When the prophet had heard this, he de< 
clared it to God; who thereupon sent a pestilence 
and a mortality upon the Hebrews; nor did they 
aie after one and the same manner, nor so that 
it was easy to know what the distemper was. 
Now, the miserable disease was one indeed, but 
it carried them: off by ten thousand causes and 
occasions, which those that were afflicted could 
not understand; for one died upon the neck of 
another, and the terrible malady seized them 
before they were aware, and brought them to 
their end suddenly; some giving up the ghost 
immediately with very great pains and bitter 
grief, and some were worn away by their dis 
tempers, and had nothing remaining to be buried, 
but as soon as ever they fell, were entirely ma- 
cerated; some were choked, and greatly lament- 
ed their case, as being 8150 stricken with ἃ sud- 
den darkness; some there were, who, as they 
were burying a relation, fell down-dead,f with- 
out finishing the rites of the funeral. Now there 
perished of this disease, which began with the 
morning and lasted till the hour of dinner, se- 
venty thousand. Nay, the angel stretched out 
his hand over Jerusalem, as sending this terrible 
judgment uponit. But David had put on sack- 
cloth, and lay upon the ground, entreating God, 
and begging that the distemper might now cease, 
and that he would be satisfied with those that 
had already perished. And when the king look- 
ed up into the air, and saw the angel carried 
along thereby unto Jerusalem, with his sword 
drawn, he said to God, that ‘‘he might justly be 
punished, who was their shepherd, but that the 
sheep ought to be preserved, as not having sin- 
ned at all; and he implored God that he would 
send his wrath upon him, and upon all his fami- 
ly, but spare the people,” 

4. When God heard his supplication. he caused 
the pestilence to cease; and sent Gad the pro- 
phet to him, and commanded him to go up im- 
mediately to the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite, and build an altar there to God, and 
offer sacrifices. When David heard that, he did 
not neglect his duty; but made haste to the 


ference of human before Divine laws seeming to me the 
principal character of idolatrous or anti-christian nations, — 
Accordingly, Josephus well observes, Antiq. B, iv. ch. viii. 
sect. 17} that it was the duty of the people of Israel totake 
care that their kings, when they should have them, did net 
exceed their proper limits of power, and prove ungovern- 
able by the laws of God, which would certainly be a most 
pernicious thing to their Divine settlement. Nor do 1 think 
that negligence peculiar to the Jews; those nations which 
are called Christians are sometimes indeed very solicitous 
to restrain their kings and governors from breaking the 
human laws of their several kingdoms, but without tho 
like care for restraining them from breaking the laws of 
God. “ Whether it be right in the sight of God, to heark- 
en unto men more than unto Ged, judge ye,” Acts iv. 19, 
“We ought to obey God rather than men,” ver. 29: 

{+ Whence Josephus took these his distinct and melan- 
choly accounts of the particular symptoms, and most mi 
serable methods of dying in this terrible pestilence, we 
cannot now tell, our other cevies affording us no such ac 
counts. ‘ 


place appointed him. Now Araunah was thresh- 
tng wheat; and when he saw the king and all 
his servants coming to him, he ran before, and 
came to him, and worshipped him: he was by 
his lineage ἃ Jebusite, but a particular friend of 
David ; and for that cause it was, that when he 
overthrew the city he did him no harm, as we 
informed the reader a little before. Now Arau- 
nah inquired, “ Wherefore is my lord come to 
his servant?” He answered, “To buy of him 
the threshing-floor, that he might therein build 
an altar to God, and offer a sacrifice.” He re- 
plied, that * he freely gave him both the thresh- 
ing-floor, and the ploughs, and the oxen for a 
burnt-offering ; and he besought God graciously 
to accept his sacrifice.” But the king made an- 
swer, that he took his generosity and magnanim- 
ity kindly, and accepted his good will, but he de- 
sired him to take the price of them all, for it 
was not just to offer a sacrifice that cost nothing. | 
And when Araunah said, he would do as he 

leased, he bought the threshing-fioor of him for 

fty shekels. And when he had built an altar, 
he performed divine service, and brought a burnt- 
offering, and offered peace-offerings also. With 
these God was pacified, and became gracious to 
them again. Now it happened, that Abraham 
‘came and offered his jaa Yonne for a burnt-offer- 
ing at that very place;* and when the youth was 
ready to have his throat cut, a ram appeared on 
a sudden, standing by the altar, which Abraham 
sacrificed in the stead of his son, as we have be- 
fore related. Now when king David saw that 
God had heard his prayer, and had graciously 
accepted of his sacrifices, he resolved to call 
that entire place the altar of all the people, an 
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but he*hath foretold, that Sdlomon, my youngest 
son, should build him a temple, and should be call- 
ed by that name ; over waom he hath promised to 
take the like care, as a father takes over his son: 
and that he would make the country of the He- 
brews happy under him, and that, not only in 


other respects, but by giving it peace and free- — 


dom from wars, and from internal seditions, 
which are the greatest of all blessings. Since, 


é 


¢ 
: 
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therefore, (says he,) thou wast ordained by God 


hithself before thou wast born, endeavour to ren- - 


der thyself worthy of this his providence, as in 
other instances, so particularly in being reli- 
gious, and righteous, and courageous. 
thou also his Commands, and his laws, which he 
hath given us by Moses, and do not permit others 
to break them. Be zealous also to dedicate to 
Ged a temple, which he hath chosen to be built 
under thy reign; nor be thou aflrighted by the 
vastness of the work, nor set about it timorously, 
| for I will make all things ready before I die: an 

take notice, that there are already ten thousand 
talents of gold, and a hundred thousand talents 


together brass and iron without number, and an 


and carpenters ; andif thou shalt want any thing 
farther, do thou add somewhat of thine own. 
Wherefore, if thou performest this work, thou 
wilt be acceptable to God, and have him for 
thy patron.” David also farther exhorted the 
rulers of the people’ to assist his son in this 
building, and to attend to the divine service, 


tunes, for that they by this means should enjoy, 


to build a temple to God there. Which words 
he uttered very appositely to what was to be 
done afterward; for God sent the prophet to 
him, and told him, that there should his son build 
him an altar, that son who was to take the king- 
dom after him. 


CHAP. XIV. 


That David made great Preparations for the 
House of God: and that upon Adonijah’s At- 
tempt to gain the Kingdou., he appointed Solo- 
mon to retgn. 


§ 1. Arrer the delivery of this prophecy, the 
king commanded the strangers to be numbered; 
and they were found to be,one hundred and 
eighty thousand: of these he appointed four- 
score thousand to be hewers of stone, and the 
rest of the multitude to carry the stones, and of 
them he set over the workmen threc thousand 
and five hundred. He also prepared a great 
quantity of iron and brass for the work, with 
man (und those exceeding large) cedar trees ; 
the T'yrians and Sidonians sending them to him, 
for he had sent to them for a supply of those 
trees. And he told his friends that these things 
were now prepared, that he might leave mate- 
rials ready for the building of the temple to his 
son, who was to reign after him, an 
might not have them to seek then, when he was 
very young, and by reason of his age, unskilful 
in such matters, but might have them lying by 
him, and so might the more readily complete the 
work. 

2. So David called his son Solomon, and char- 
ed him, when he had received the kingdom, to 
uild a temple to God; and said, “I was willing 

to build God a temple myself, but he prohibited 
me, because I was polluted with blood and wars: 


* What Josephus adds here is very remarkable, that 
this Mount Moriah was wot enly the very place where 
Abraham offered up Isaac long ago, but that God had fore- 
told to David by a prophet, that here his son should build 
him a temple, which is not directly in any of our other co- 
pics, though very agreeable to what is in them, particu- 


that hej} 


instead of them, peace, and a happy settlement, 
with which blessings God pewraran such as are 
religious and righteous. He also gave orders, 
that when the temple should be once built, they 
should put the ark therein, with the holy vessels ; 
and he assured them, that they ought to have had 
a temple long ago, if their fathers had not been 
negligent of God’s commands, who had given it 
in charge that when haf had got the possession 
of this land, they should build him a temple. 
Thus did David discourse to the governors and 
to his son. 
3. David was now in years, and his body, b 


insomuch that he could get no heat by covering 


sicians came together, they agreed to this ad- 
vice, that a beautiful virgin, chosen out of the 
whole country, should sleep by the King’s side, 


him, and be a remedy against his numbness, 
Now there was found in the city one woman of a 
superior béauty to all other women, (her name 
was Abishag,) who, sleeping with the king, did 
no more than communicate warmth to him, for 
he was so old that he could not know her as a 
husband knows his wife. But of this woman we 
shall speak more presently. ἐπ 

4. Now the fourth son of David was ἃ beauti- 
ful young man, and tall, born to him of Haggith 
his wife. 
his disposition like to Absalom; and exalted him- 
self as hoping to be king; and told his friends 
that he ought to take the government upon him. 
He also prepared many chariots and horses, and 
fifty men to run before him. When his father 
saw this, he did not reprove him, nor restrain 
him from his purpose, nor did he go so far as to 
ask wherefore he did so? Now Adonijah had for 


larly in 1 Clindn: xxi. 26, 28; and xzil.'1; to whielplaces 
I refer the reader. bs 

7 Of the quantity of gold and silver*expended in the 
building of Solomon’s temple, and’ whence it arose, see 
the Description of the Temple, chap. xiii. 
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of silver, collected together.t I have also laid © 


when they shouid be free from all their misfor- — 


himself with many clothes: and when the phy- | 


and that this damsel would communicate heat to — 


He was named Adonijah, and was in 


immense quantity of timber and of stones. More- 
over, thou hast many ten thousand stone cutters _ 


length of time, was become cold, and benumbed, 4 


ae 
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his assistants, Joab the captain of the arity, and 
Abiathar the high priest; and the only persons 
that opposed him were Zadok the high priest, 
and the prophet Nathan, and Benaiah, who was 

aptain of the guards, and Shimei, David’s 
friend, with allthe other most mighty men. Now 
Adonijah had prepared a supperout of the city, 
near the fountain that was in the king’s paradise, 
and had invited all his brethren except Solomon, 
and had taken with him Joab tho captain of the 
army, and Abiathar, and the rulers of the tribe 
of Judah; but had invited to this feast nei- 
ther Zadok the high priest, nor Nathan the pro 
phet, nor Benaiah the captain of the guards, nor 
any of those of the contrary party. ‘This matter 
was told by Nathan the prophet to Bathsheba, 
Solomon’s mother, that Adonijah was king, and 
that David knew nothing of it; and he advised 
her to save herself, and her son Solomon, and to 
go by herself to David, and say to him, that “he 
had indeed sworn that Solomon should reign 
after him, but that, in the mean time, Adonijah 
had already taken the kingdom.” He said, that 
he, the prophet himself, would come after her, 
and when she had spoken thus to the king, 
would confirm what she had said. Accordingly, 
Bathsheba agreed with Nathan, and went in to 
the king, and worshipped him, and when she 
had desired leave to speak with him, she told him 
all things in the manner that Nathan had sug- 
gested to her; and related what a supper Ado- 
nijah had made, and who they were whom he 
had invited; Abiathar, the high priest, and Joab 
the general, and David’s sons, excepting Solo- 
mon and his intimate friends, She also said, 
“That all the people had their eyes upon him, to 
know whom he would choose for their king.” 
She desired him also to consider how, after his 
departure, Adonijah, if he were king, would slay 
her and her son Solomon. 

5, Now as Bathsheba was speaking, the keep- 
er of the king’s chambers told him, that Nathan 
desired to see him. And when the king had 
commanded that he should be admitted, he came 
in, and asked him, whether he had ordained Ado- 
nijah to be king, and delivered the government 
to him or not? for that he had made a splendid 
supper, and invited all his sons, except Solomon, 
as also that he had invited Joab the captain of 
his host, [and Abiathar the high priest,] who are 
feasting with applauses, and many joyful sounds 
of instruments, and wish that his kingdom may 
last for ever: but he hath not invited me, nor 
Zadok the high priest, nor Benaiah the eaptain 
of the guards: and it.is but fit that all should 
know whether this be done by thy approbation or 
not. When Nathan had said thus, the king ¢om- 
manded that they should call Bathsheba to him, 
for she had gone out of the room when the 
prophet came. And when Bathsheba was come, 

Javid said, “I swear by Almighty God, that thy 
son Solomon shall certainly be king, as l formerly 
swore, and that he shall situpon my throne, and 
that this very day also.” So Bathsheba wor- 
shipped him, and wished him along life: andthe 
king sent for Zadok the high priest, and Benaiah 
the captain of the guards; and when they were 
come, he ordered them to take with them Na- 
than the prophet, and all the armed men about 
the palace, and to set his son Solomon upon the 
king’s mule, and to carry him out of the city to 
the fountain called‘ Gihon, and to anoint him 
there with the holy oil, and to make him king. 
This he charged Zadok the high priest, and Na- 
than the prophet, to do, and cominanded them to 
follow Solomon through the midst of the city, 
and to sound the trumpets, and to wish aloud, 
“ That Solomon the king may sit upon the.royal 
throne for exer,” that so all the people may 
know, that he is ordained king by his father. He 
also gave Solomor a charge concerning his go- 
vernment, to rule the whole nation of the He- 
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brews, and particularly the tribe of Judah, reli- 
giously and righteously. And when Benaiah 
had prayed to God to be favourable to Solomon, 
without any delay they set Solomon upon the 
mule, aud brought him out of the city to the 
fountain, and anointed him with oil, and brought 
him into the city again, with acclamations and 
wishes that his kingdom might continue a long 
time: and when they had introduced him into 
the king’s house, they set him upon the throne. 
Whereupon all-the people betook themselves to 
make merry, and to celebrate a festival, dancing, 
and delighting themselves with musical pipes, 
till both the earth and the air echoed with the 
multitude of the instruments of music. Ε' 

6. Now when Adonijah and his guests perceiv- 
ed this noise, they were in disorder; aud Joab 
the captain of the host said, “‘ He was not pleased 
with these eehoes, and the sound of these trum- 
pets.” And when supper was set before them, 
nobody tasted of it; but they were all very 
thoughtful what would be the matter. Then ~ 
Jonathan, the son of Abiathar the high priest, 
came running to them; and when Adonijah saw 
the young man gladly, and said to him that he 
was a good messenger, he declared to them the 
whole matter about Solomon, and the determina- 
tion of king David; hereupon both Adonijah and 
all his guests rose hastily from the feast, and 
every one fled to their own homes; Adonijah 
alsb as afraid of the king for what he had done, 
became a supplicant to God, and took hoid of the 
horns of the altar, which were prominent. It was 
also told Solomon that he had so done; and that 
he desired to receive assurances from him that 
he would not remember the injury he had done, 
and not inflict any severe punishment for it. 
Solomon answered very mildly and prudently 
that ‘he forgave him this his offence;” but said 
withal, that ‘‘ifhe were found out in any attempt 
for new innovations, that he would be the author 
of his own punishment.” So he sent to him, 
and raised him up from the place of his suppli- 
cation. And when he was come to the king, and 
had worshipped him, the king bade him go away 
to his own home, and have no suspicion of any 
harm ; and desired him to show himself a worthy 
man, as what would tend to his own advantage. 

7. But David being desirous of ordaining his 

son king of all the people, called together their 
rulers to Jerusalem, with the priests and the 
Levites; and having first numbered the Levites, 
he found them to be thirty-eight thousand, from 
thirty years old to fifty: out of which he appoint- 
ed twenty-three thousand to take care of the 
building of the temple, and out of the same six 
thousand to be judges of the people and scribes, 
four thousand for porters to the house of God, 
and as many for singers, to sing to the instruments 
which David had prepared, as we have said alrea- 
dy. He divided them also into courses; and when 
he had separated the priests from them, he found 
of these priests twenty-four courses, sixteen of 
the house of Eleazar, and eight of that of Itha- 
mar: and he ordained that one course should mi- 
nister to God eight days from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
And thus were the courses distributed by lot, in 
the presence of David, and Zadok and Abiathar 
the high priests, and of all the rulers: and that 
course which came up first was written down as 
the first, and accordingly the second, and so on 
to the twenty-fourth ; and this partition hath re- 
mained to this day. He also made twenty-four 
part of the tribe of Levi; and when they cast 
ots, they came up in the same manner for their 
courses of eight days. He also honouted the 
posterity of Moses, and made them the keepers 
of the treasures of God, and of the donations 
which the kings dedicated. He also ordained, 
that all the tribe of Levi, as well as the priests, 
should serve God night ond day, as Moses had 
enjoined them. 
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8. After this he getied the entire army into 
twelve parts, with their leaders, (and captains of 
bun 9) and commanders. Now every part 
had twenty-four thousand, which were ordered 
to wait on Solomon, by thirty days at a time, 
from the first day till the last, with the captains 
of. thousands, and captains of hundreds. He also 
set rulers over every part, such as he knew to be 
good and-righteous men. He set others also to 
take charge of the treasures, and of the villages, 
and of the fields, and of the beasts, whose names 
I do not think it necessary to mention. When 
David had ordered all these offices after the man- 
ner before mentioned, he called the rulers of the 
Hebrews, and their-heads of tribes, and the offi- 
cers over the several divisions, and those that 
were appointed over every werk, and every pos- 

᾿ session: and standing upena high pulpit, he said) 


ution; fer they undertook to bring of gold five 
thousand talents, and ten thaxsand drackims, and 
of silver ten thousand talents, and many ten thou- 
sand talents of iton; and if any one had a pre- 
cious stone he brought it, and bequeathed it to 
be put among the treasures; of which Jachiel, 
one ef the posterity of Moses, had the care. , 
10. Upon this oceasion all the people rejoiced, 
as in particular did David,.when he saw the zeal 
and forward ambition of the rulers and the 
priests, and of all the rest; and he began to bless 
God with a loud voice; calling him “the Father 
and -Parent of the universe, and the Author of 


to the multitude as follows: “My brethren and|| human and divine things,, with which he had 


my people, I would have you know, that I in- 
tended to build a house for God, and prepared a) 
Jarge quantity of gold, and a neta thousand | 
talents of silver, but God prohibited me by the) 
prophet Nathan, because of the wars 1 had on 
your account, and because my right hand was 
luted with the siawghter of our enemies; but 
te commanded that my son, who ‘vas to succeed | 
me in the kingdom, should build a temple for him. | 
Now, therefore, since you know that of the} 
twelve sons whom Jacob our forefather had, Ju- 
dah was, appointed to be king, and that I was pre- 
ferred before my six brethren, and received the) 
govermnent from God, and that none of them 
Were uneasy at it, so do I also desire that my 
sons be not seditious one against another, now 
Solomon has received the kingdom, but to bear 
him cheerfully for their lord, as knowing that 
God hath chosen him: for it is not a grievous 
thing to obey even a foreigner as a ruler, if it be 
God's will, but it is fit to rejoice when a brother 
\ hath obtained that dignity, since the rest partake 
of if with him. And I pray that the promises of 
God may be fulfilled; and that this happiness 
which he hath promised to bestow upon king So- 
lomon, over all the country, may continue there- 
in for all time tocome. And these promises, Ὁ 
son, will be firm, and come to a happy end, if 
zhou showest thyself to be a religious and αἱ 
tighteous man, and an observer of the laws of 
thy country; but if not, expect adversity upon 
thy discbedience to them,” 

3. Now when the king had said this, he left off, | 
but gave the description and pattern of the build- 
ing of the temple in the sight of them all, to So-| 
lomon: of the foundations and of the chambers, 
inferior and superior, how many they were to be, 
and how large in height, and in breadth; as 
also-he determined the weight of the golden and 
silver, vessels; moreover, he earnestly excited 
them with his words, to use the utmost alacrity 
about the work; he exhorted the rulers algo, 
and particularly the tribe of Levi, to assist, 
him, ἴσα because of his youth, and because God 
had chosen him to take care of the building of 
the temple, and of the 5 carrey of the king- 
dom. ie also declared ‘to them that the work 
would be easy, ahd not very laborious to them, 
because he had prepared for it many talents of 
gold, aid more of silver, with timber, and a great 
many enrpenters and stonecutterg, and a large 
quantity of emeralds, and all sqrts of precious 
stones: and he said, that Sern now ve would 

ive of the proper goods of his own dominion 
th hamieea § ents, and three handred ‘other 
talents of pure gold, for the most holy place, aud | 
for the chariot of God, the cherubims, which are 


* David is here greatly blamed by some for recommend- 
ing Joab .and Shimei fo be punished by Solomon, if he 
could find.a proper occasion, after he had borne with the 
first a long while, and seemed'to have pardoned the other 
entirely, which Solomou executed accordingly : yet I can- 
not discern any fault either in David or Solomon in these 
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adorned Sclomon, the patron and guardian of 
the Hebrew nation, and of its happiness, and of 
that kingdom which he hath given his son, Be- 
sides this, he prayed for happiness to all the 
people; and td Solomon his son, a sound and a 
righteous mind, and confirmed in all sorts of vir- 


tue ;” and then he commanded the: multitude to ᾿ 


bless God. Upon which they all fell down upon 
the ground, and worshipped him. They also 
gave thanks to David, on account of all the bless- 
igs which they had received ever since he had 
taken the kingdom. On the next day he present- 
ed sacrifices to God, a thousand eile and as 
many lambs, which they offered for burnt-ofter-— 
ings. ‘They also offered peace-offerings, and 
slew —— ten thousand sacrifices; and the kin 
feasted all day, together with all the people; an 
they anointed Solomon a second trne with the 
oil, and appoirted him to be king, and Zadok to 
be the εἰσὶν priest of the whole multitude. And 
when they had brought Solomon to the royal 
palace, aud had set, him upon his father’s throne, 
they were obedient to him from that day. 


CHAP. XV. 


What charge David gave to his Son Solomon, at 
the Approach of his Death; and how many 
Things he left him for the Building of /the 
Temple. 

§ 1. Aurrrrz afterward David also fell into a 
distemper, by reason of his age; and perceiving 
that he was near to death, he called his son Solo- 
mon, and diseoursed to him thus: “1 am now, 
O my son, going to my grave and to my fathers, 
which is the common way which all men that 


now are, or shall be hereafter, must go; from . 


which way it is no longer possible to return, and 
toknow any thing that is done in this world. On 
which account I exhort thee, while I am still 
alive,,thougli already very near to death, in the 
same manner as [ have formerly said in my, ad- 
vice to thee, to be righteous towards thy sub- 
jects, and religious towards God, that hath given 
thee thy kingdom; to observe his commands and 
shis laws, which he hath sent us by Moses; and 
neither do thou out of favour nor flattery allow 
any lust or other passion to weigh with thee, to 
disregard them; for if thou transgressest his 
laws, thou wilt lose the favour of God, and thou 
wilt turn away his providence from thee in all 
things but-if thou behave thyself so as it be- 
hooves thee, and as J exhort thee, thou wilt pre- 
serve owt kingdom to our family, o other 
house will bear rule over the Heb ἡ but we 


ourselves, for all ages. Be thou also mindful of 
the transgressions of Joab,* the captain of 
eases. Joab’s rhurder of Abner and Amasa were very 
bareus, and could not properly be forgiven either by Da- 


yid ot Solomon; for a dispensing power in kings for the Ὁ 


crime of wilful ‘taurder is warranted by no law of God, 
nay, is directly against it every where; nor is it, for cer- 
tain, in the power of men to grant such a prorogative to 
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to stand over and cover the ark. Now whgn 
David had done speaking, there appeared -great 
alacrity among the rulers, and the priests, and 
the Levites, who now contributed, and made 
geet and splendid ὁ Rly for a future eontri- 
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hést, who hath slain two generals out of envy, 
and those righteous and good men, Abner the son 
of Ner, and Amasa the son of Jether, whose 
death do thou avenge as shall seem good to thée, 
since Joab hath been too hard for me, and more 
potent than myself, and so hath escaped punish- 
ment hitherto. I also commit to thee the son 
of Barzillai the Gileadite, whom, in order to 
gratify me, thou shalt have in great honour, and 
take great care of; for we have not done good 
to him first, but we only repay that debt which 
we owe tohis father, for what he did to me inmy 
flight. There is also Shimei, the son of Gera, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, who; after he had cast 
many reproaches upon me, when,’in my flight, 1 


was going to Mahanaim, met me at Jordan, and 


received assurances that he should then suffer 
nothing. Do thou now seek out for some just 
occasion, and punish him:” : νὰ 

2. When David had given these admonitions 
to his son about public affairs, and about his 
friends, and about those whom he knew to de- 
serve punishment, he died, having lived seventy 
years, and reigned seven years and six months 
in Hebron, over the tribe of Judah, and thirty- 
three years in Jerusalem, over all the country. 
This man was of an excellent character, and was 
endowed with all virtues that were desirable ina 
king, and in one that had the preservation of so 
many tribes committed to him; for-he was.a man 
of valour in a very extraordinary degree, and 
went readily and first of all into dangers, when 
he was to fight for his subjects, as exciting the 
soldiers to action by his own labours, and fight- 
ing for them, and not by commanding them in a 
despotic way. He was also of very great abili- 


any of their kings. Though Joab was so nearly related to 
David, and so potent in the army under a warlike adiminis- 
tration, that David durst not himself put him to death, 2 
Sam. iii. 39, and xix. 7. Shimei's cursing the Lord’s 
anointed, and this without any just cause, was the highest 
act of treason against God and his anointed king, and 
justly deserved death; and though David could forgive 
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ties in understanding, and apprehension of pre- 
sent and future circumstances, when he was to 
manage any affairs. He was prudent and mode- 
rate, and kind to such as were under any calami- 
ties: he was righteous and humane; which are 
good qualities, peculiarly fit for kings: nor was 
guilty of any offence in the exercise of so great 
an authority, but in the business of the wite of 
Uriah. He also left behind him greater wealth 
than any other king, either of the Hebrews, or 
of other nations, ever did. : 

3. He was buried by his son Solomon, in Jeru- 
salem, with great magnificence, and with all the 
other funeral pomp which. kings use to be buried 
with: moreover, he had great and immense 
wealth buried with*him; the vastness of which 
may be easily conjectured at by what I shall now 
say; for a thousand and three hundred years af- 
terward, Hyrcanus the high priest, when he was 
besieged by Antiochus, that was called the Pious, 
the son of Demetrius, and was desirous of givin 
him money to get him to raise the siege, an 
draw off bis army; and having no other method 
of compassing the money, opened one room of 
Dayid’s sepulchre, and took out three thousand 
talents, and gave part of that sum to Antiovhus, 
and by this means caused the siege to be raised, 
as we have informed the reader elsewhere. Nay, 
after him, and that many years, Herod the king 
opened another room, and took* away a great 
deal of money, and yet neither of them came at 
the coffins of the kings themselves, for their bo- 
dies were buried under the earth so artfully, that 
they did not appear even to those that entered 
into their monuments. Butso much shall suffice 
us to have said concerning these matters. 


treason against himself, yet had he done πὸ more in the 
case of Shimei than promised him that he would not then, 
on the dey of his return and reinauguration, himself put 
him to death, 2 Sam. xix. 22, and he swere to him no far- 
ther, v. 24, as the words are in Josephus, than that he 
would not then put him to death, which he perfornted ; nor 
was Solomon under any obligation to spare such a traitor, 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE YEARS—FROM THE 
4 Σ DEATH OF DAVID TO THE DEATH OF AHAB. 


_ CHAP. I. 


How Solomon, when he had received the Kingdom, | 


took off his Enemies, 


§ 1. Wn have already treated of David, and 
his virtue; and of the benefits he was the author 
of to his countrymen; of his wars also, and bat- 
tles which he managed with success, and then 
died an oid man, in the foregoing book. And 
when Solomon his son, who was but a youth in 
age, had taken the kingdom, and whom David 
had declared, while he was alive, the lord of that 
people, according to God’s will: when he sat 
upon the throne, the whole body of the people 
made joyful acclamations to him, as is usual at 
the beginning of a reign; and wished tbat all his 
affairs might come to a blessed conclusion, and 
that he might arrive at a great age, and at the 
most happy state of affairs possible. 

2. But Adonijah, who, while his father was 
living, attempted to gain possession of the go- 
vernment, came to the king’s mother Bathsheba, 
and saluted her with great civility; and when 
she asked him, whether he came to her as de- 
siting her assistance in any thing or not? and 
hade him tell her if that were the case, for that 
she would cheerfully afford it him; he began to 
say, that “she knew herself that the kingdom 
was his, both on account of his elder age, and of 
the disposition of the multitude, and that yet it 


was transferred to Solomon her son, 


1 according 
to the will of God. He also said, that he was 
contented to be a servant under him, and was 
pleased with the present settlement, but he de- 
sired her to be a means of obtaining a favour 
from his brother to him, and to persuade him to 
bestow on him in marriage Abishag, who had in- 
deed slept by his fathér, but because his father 
was too old, he did not lie with her, and she was 
still a virgin.’ So Bathsheba promised him to 
afford him her assistance yery earnestly, and to 
bring this marriage ahout; because the king 
would be willing to gratify him in such a thing 
and because she would press it to him very ear- 
nestly. Accordingly he went away in hopes of 
succeeding in this match. So Solomon's mother 
went presently to her son, to speak to him about 
what she had promised, upon Adonijah’s suppli- 
cation to her. _ And when her son came forward 
to meet her, and embraced her, and when he had 
brought her into the house: where the royal 
throne was set, he sat thereon, and bade them 
set another throne on the right hand for his mo- 
ther. When Bathsheba was set down, she said, 
“Ὁ my son, grant me one request that I desire 
of thee, and ‘do not any thing to me that is dis. 
agreeable or ungrateful; which thou wilt do, if 
thou deniest me.’ And whén Solomon bade her 
to lay her commands upon him, because it was 
agreeable to his duty to grant her every thing 
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she should ask, and complained that she did not 
begin her discourse with a firm expectation of 
obtaining what she desired, but had some suspi- 
cion of a denial, she entreated him to grant that 
his brother Adonijah might marry Abishag. 

3. But the king was greatly offended at these 
words, and sent away his mother, and said, that 
“Adonijah aimed at great things, and that he 
wondered that she did not desire him to yield up 
the kingdom to him, as to his elder brother, since 
she desired that he might marry Abishag, and 
that he had πα friends, Joab the captain of 
the host, and Abiathar the priest.” So he called 
for Benaiah, the captain of the guards, and order- 
ed him to slay his brother Adonijah. He also 
called for Abiathar the priest, and said to him, 
“T will not put thee to death, because of those 
other hardships which thow hast endured with 
my father, aud because of the ark which thou 
hast borne along with me, but I inflict this fol- 
ween peseworet upon thee, because thou wast 
among Adonijah’s followers, and wast of his party. 
Do not thou continue here, nor come any more 
into my sight, but go to thine own town, and live 
on thy own fields, and there abide all thy life; 
for thou hast offended so greatly, that it is not 
se that thou shouldest retain thy dignity any 

nger.” For the forementioned cause therefore 
it was, that the house of Ithamar was deprived 
of the sacerdotal dignity, as God had foretold to 
Eli, the grandfather of Abiathar. So it was trans- 
ferred to the family of Phineas, to Zadck. Now 
those that were of the family of Phineas, but lived 
privately during the time that the high priest- 
hood was transferred to the house of Ithamar, 
(of which family Eli was the first that recéived 
it,) were these that follow: Bukki, the son of 
Abishua the high priest; his son was Joatham; 
Joatham’s son was Meraioth; Meraioth’s son was 
Arophzus; Arophzus’s son was Ahitub; and 
Ahitub’s son was Zadok, who was first made 
high priest in the reign of David. 

re Raw when Joab the captain of the host 
heard of the slaughter of Adonijah, he was great- 
ly afraid, for he was a greater friend to him than 
to Solomon; aad suspecting, not without reason, 
that he was ia danger on account of his favour 
to Adonijah, he fled to the altar, and supposed 
he might procure safety thereby to himself, be- 
cause of the king’s piety towards God. But 
when some told the ἔς what Joab’s supposal 
was, he sent Benaiah, and commanded him to 
raise him up from the altar, and bring him to the 
judgment-seat, in order to make his defence. 

owever, Joab said, he would not leave the altar, 
but would die there, rather than in another place. 
And when Benaiah had reported his answer to 
the king, Solomon commanded him to cut off his 
head there,* and Jet him take that as a punish- 
ment for those two captains of the host whom he 
had wickedly slain, and to bury his body, that 
his sins might never leave his family, but that 
himself and his father, by Joab’s death, might 
be guiltless: And when Benaiah had done what 
he was commanded to do, he was himself ap- 

ointed to be captain of the whole army. The 
ing also made Zadok to be alone the high priest, 
in thre room of Abiathar, whom he had removed. 

5. But as to Shimei, Solomon commanded that 
he should build him a house, and stay at Jerusa- 
lem, and attend upon him, and should not have 
authority to go over the brook Cedron; and that 
if he disobeyed that command, déath should be 
his punishment. He also threatened him so ter- 
ribly, that he compelled him to take an oath that 
he would obey. Accordingly, Shimei said, that 


* This cxecution upon Joab, as a murderer, by slaying 
him, even when he had taken sanctuary at God’s altar, is 
perfectly agreeable to the law of Moses, which enjoins, 
that “Ifa man come presumptuously upon his neighbour 
to slay him with guile, thou shalt take hun from mine al- 
tar that ne die.” Exod. xxi. 14. 
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“he had reason to thank Solomon for iving him 
such an injunction; and added an oath, that he 
would do as he bade him ;” and leaving his own 
country, he made his abode in Jerusalem. But 
three years afterward, whew he heard that two 
of his servants were run away from him, and 
were in Gath, he went for his servants in haste Hi 
and when he was come back with them, the 
king perceived it, and was much displeased tha’ 
he had contemned his commands, and what was 
more,-had no regard to the oaths he had sworn 
to God; so he cailed him, and said to him, “ Didst 
thou not.swear never to leave me, nor to go out 
of this city to another? thou shalt not therefore 
escape punishment for thy perjury; but I will 
punish thee, thou wicked woth, back for this 
crime, and. for those wherewith thou didst abuse 
my father when he was in his flight, that thou 
mayest know that wicked men gain nothing at 
last, although they be not punished immediately 
upon their unjust practices, but.that in all the 
time wherein they think themselves secure, be- 
cause they have yet suffered nothing, their pun- 
| ishment increases, and is heavier upon them, and 
|that to a greater degree than if they had been 
punished immediately upon the commission of 
| their crimes.” Sd Benaiah, on the king’s com- 
mand, slew Shimei. , 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the Wife of Solomon; concerning his 
Wisdom and Riches; and concerning what he 
obtained of Hiram for the Building of the 
Zemple. 


§ 1. Sotomon having already settled himself 
firmly in his kingdom, and having brought his 
enemies to punishment, he married the daughter 
of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and built the walls of 
Jerusalem,t much larger and stronger than those 
that had been before, and thenceforward he ma- 
naged public affairs very peaceably; nor was his 
youth any hinderance in the exercise of justice, 
or in the observation of the laws, or in the re- 
membrance of what charges his father had given 
him at his death, but he discharged every duty 
|; with great accuracy, that might have been ex- 
| pected from such as are aged, and of the greatest 
prudence. He now resolved to go to Hebron, 
| and sacrifice to God upon the brazen altar that 
|was built by Moses. Accordingly, he offered 
| there burnt-offerings, in number a thousand; and 
| when he had done this, he thought he had paid 
| great honour to God, for as he was asleep that 
| very night, God appeared to him, and command- 
}ed him to ask ef him some gifts whith he was 
|ready to give him, as a reward for his piety. So 
Solomon asked of God what was most excellent, 
jand of the greatest worth in itself, what God 
would bestow with the greatest joy, and what it 
was most profitable for man to receive; for he did 
not desire to have bestowed uponhim either gold or 
| silver, or any other riches, as a man and a youth 
might naturally have done, for these are the things 
that are generally esteemed by most men, as alone 
of the greatest worth, and the best gifts of God; 
“but,” said he, “ give me, O Lord, asound mind, 
anda good understanding, whereby I may speak 
and judge the people according to truth and righ- 
teousness.” With these petitions God was well 
pleased; and promised to give him all those 
things that he had not mentioned in his option, 
riches, glory, victory over his enemies: and, in 
the first place, understanding and wisdom, and 
this in such a degree as no other mortal man, 
neither kings nor ordinary persons, ever had. 


1 This building of the walls of Jerusalem, soon after Da- 
vid’s death, illustrates the conclusion of the 5lst Psalm, 
where David prays, build thou the walls of Jerusalem, 
they being, it seems, unfinished or imperfect at that time ; 
see chap. vi. sect. 1 ; and ch. vii, sect. 7; also 1 Kings ix. 15. 
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LHe also promised to presérve the kingdom to his 
posterity for a very long time, if he continued 
righteous, and obedient to him, and imitated 
his father in those things wherein he exceiled. 
When Solomon heard this from God, he present- 
ly leaped out of his bed; and when he had wor- 
chi ped him he returned to Jerusalem; and after 
he had offered great sacrifices before the tabere 
nacle, he feasted all his own family. 

-2. In these days a hard cause came before him 
in judgment, which it was very difficult to find 
any end of; and I think it necessary to explain 
the fact, about which the contest was, that such, 
as light upon my writings may know what a dif 
ficult cause Solomon was to deterinine; and those 
that are concerned in such matters may take this 
sagacity of the king for a pattern, that they may 
the more easily give sentence about such ques- 

» tion’ :—There were two women, whe were har- 
lots in the course of their lives, that came to him, 
of whom she that seemed to be’ injured began to 
speak first, and said, “‘O king, 1 and this other 
woman dwell together in one reom : now it came || 
to pass that we both bare a son at the same hour’ 
of the same day, and on the third day this wo- 
man overlaid her son, and killed it, and then took 
my son out of-my bosom, and: removed him to 
herself, and as I was asleep she laid her dead 
son in my arms. _Now, when in the morning, I 
was desirous to give the breast to the child, I 

did not find my own, but saw the woman’s dead 

_ child lying by me, for I considered it exactly, and 
found it so tobe. Hence it was that I demanded 
my son; and when I-could not obtain him, I have. 
recourse, my lord, to thy assistance; fgr since we 
were alone, ’and there was nobody there that 
could convict her, she cares for nothing, but per- 
severes in the stout denial of the fact.” ‘When 

- this woman had told this her story, the king ask- 
ed the other woman what she had to say in con- 
tradiction to this story? But when she denied 
that she had done what was eharged upon her, 
and said, that it was her child that was living, 
and that it was her antagonist’s child that was 
dead, and when no one could devise what judgt 
ment could bé given, and the whole court were 
blind in their understanding, and could not tell 
how to find out this riddle, the king alone invent- 

“ ed the following way how to discover it: He 
bade them bring in both the dead child and the 
living child; and sent one‘of his guards, and 
commanded him to fetch a sword, and draw 4t, 
and to cut both the children into two pieces, that 
each of the women might have half the living, 
and half the dead child. Hereupon all the peo- 
ple privately laughed at the king, as nb more 
than a youth. But in the mean time, she that 
‘was the real mother of the living child, cried out, 

~ that he should not do so, but deliver the child to 
the other woman as her own, for she would be 
satisfied with the life of the child, and with the 
sight of it, although it were esteémed the other’s 
child: but the other woman was ready to see the 
‘child divided, and was desirous moreover that 
the first woman should be tormented. When 
the ete that both their words pro- 
ceeded from the truth of their passions, he ad- 
judged the child to her that cried out to save it, 
for that she was the real mother of it, and he 
condemned the other as a wicked woman, who 
had not only killed ber own child, but was endea- 


if 


* Tt'may not be amiss to compare the daily furniture of 

_ king Solomon’s table, here set down, and 1 Kings iv. 22, 
23, with the like daily furniture of Nehemiah the gover- 
nor’s table, after the Jews were come baek from Babylon; 
and to remember withal, that Nehemiah was now building 
the walls of Jerusalem, and maintained more than usual, 
above one hundred and fifty considerable men every day, 
and that because the nation was then very poor, at his 
own charges also, without laying any burden upon the 
people at all. “ Now that which was prepared for me daily 
was one ox and six choive sheep) also fowls were prepared 
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vouring to see her friend’s child destroyed also. 
Now the multitude looked on this determination 
as a great sign and demonstration of the king’s 
sagacity and wisdom, and after that day, attend- 
‘ed to him as to one that hala divine mind. 

3. Now the captains of his armies, and officers 
appointed over the whole country, were thesez 
over the lot of Ephraim was Ures; over the 
toparchy of Bethlehem, was Dioclerus : Abina- 
dab, who married-Solomon’s daughter, had the 
region of Dera, and the sea-coast, under him; 
the great plain was under Benaiah, the son of 
Achilus; he also governed all the country as far 
as Jordan: Gabarids ruled over Gilead and 
Gaulanitis, and had. under him the sixty great 
and fenced cities [of Og:] Achinadab managed 
the affairs of all Galilee, as far as Sidon, and had 
himself also married a daughter of Solomon, 
whose name was Basima: Banacates had the 
séa-coast about Arce, as had Shaphat.Mount 
Tabor, and Carmel, and [the Lower] Galilee, as 
far as the river Jordan; one man was appointed 
over all this country: Shimei was intrusted with 
“the lot of Benjamin; and Gabares had the coun- 
try beyond Jordan, over whom there was again 
one governor eppointed. Now the people of the 
Hebrews, and particularly the tribe of Judah, 
received a wonderful increase when they betook 
themselves to husbandry, and the cultivation of 
their grounds: for as they enjoyed peace, and 
were not distracted with wars and troubles, and 
having besides an abundant fruition of the most 
desirable liberty, eVery one was busy in aug- 
‘menting the product of their own lands, and ma- 
king them worth more than they had formerly 
been. , 

4. The king had also other rulers, who were 
over the land of Syria, and of the Philistines, 
which reached from the river Euphrates to 
Egypt, and these collected his tributes of the na- 
tions. Now these contributed to tlie king’s table, 
and to his supper every day,* thirty cori of fine 
flour, and sixty of meal; as also ten fat oxen, and 
twenty oxen out of the pastures, and a hundred fat 
lambs; all these wére besides what were taken by 
hunting, harts and buffaloes, and birds and fishes, 
which were brotight to the king by foreigners 
day by day. Solomon had also se great a num- 
ber of chariots, that the stalls of his horses for 
those chariots were forty thousand> and besides 
these he had twelve thousand horsemen, the one 
half of whom waited upon the king in Jerusalem, 
and the rest were dispersed abroad, and dwelt in 
the royal villages: but the same officer who Ῥτο- 
vided for the king’s expenses, supplied also the 
fodder for the horses, and still carried it to the 
place where the king abode at that time. 

5. Now the sagacity and wisdom which God 
had bestowed on Solomon was so great, that he 
exceeded the ancients ; msomuch that he was no 
way inferior to the Egyptians, whe-are said to 
have been beyond all men in understanding ; 
nay, indeed, it is evident that their sagacity was 
very much inferior to that of the king’s. He also 
excelled and distinguished himself in: wisdom 
above those who were most eminent among the 
Hebrews at that time for shrewdness; those I 
mean were Ethan, and Heman, and Chalcol, and 
Darda, the sons of Mahol. He also composed 
books of odes and songs, a thousand and five; of 
parables and similitudes, three thousand; for he 
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for me; and once in ten days store of all sorts of wine: 


ond yet for allthis, I required not the bread of the gover- 
nor, because the bondage was heavy upon this people,” 
Neh. v. 18. Sce the whole context, ver. 14—19. Nor did 


the governor’s usual allowance of forty shekels of silver 
a day, ver. 15, amount to -€5 a day, ner to £1809 a year. 
Nor does it indeed appear, that under the Judges or under 
Samuel the-prophet, there was any such public allowance 
te those governors at all. ‘Those great charges upon the 
public for maintaining courts came in with kings, as God 
foretold they would, 1 Sam. viii. 11 —18. 
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HIGH PRIESTS. 


JERUSALEM IN 1817. 5 


mp people that were demoniacal, in the presence 


spake a parable upon every sort of tree, from the 
hyssop to the cedar; and in like manner-also 

it beasts, about all sorts of living creatures, 
whether upon the earth, or in the seas, or in the 
air; for he was not unacquainted with any of 
their. natures, nor omitted inquiries about them, 
but described them all like a philosopher, and 
demonstrated his exquisite knowledge of their 
several properties. God also enabled him to 
learn that skill which expels demons,* which is 
ascience useful and sanative tomen. He com- 
posed such incantations also by which distem- 
pers are alleviated. And he left behind him the 
manner of using exorcisms, by which they drive 


“away demons, so that they never return; and 


this method of cure is of great force unto this) 
day: for I have seen a certain man of my own 
country, whose name was Eleazar, ξύψεθον 
ο 
Vespasian, and his sons, and his captains, and 
the whole multitude of his soldiers. The man- 
ner of the cure was this: he put a ring that had} 
a root of one of those sorts mentioned by Sclo- 
mon, to the nostrils of the demowiac, after which 
he drew out the demon through his nostrils: and 
when the man fell down infmediately, be adjured 
him to return into him no more, making still 
mention of Selomon, and reciting the incanta- 
tions which he composed. And when Eleazar 
would persuade and demonstrate to the specta- 
tors that he had such a power, he set a little way 
off a cup or bason full of water, and commanded 
the demon, as he went out of the man, to oyer- 
turn, it, and thereby to let the spectators know 
that he had left the man: and when this was 
done, the skill and wisdom of Solomon was 
showed very manifestly ; for which reason it is 
that all men may know the vastness of Solomon’s 
abilities, and how he was beloved of God, and 
that the extraordinary virtues of every kind with 
which this king was endowed, may not be un- 
known to any people under the sun; for this 
reason, I say, it is that we have proceeded to 
speak so largely of these matters. 

6. Moreover, Hiram king of Tyre, when he 
had heard that Solomon succeeded to his father’s 

i m, was very glad of it, for he was a friend 
of David. So he sent ambassadors to him, and 


éaluted him, and congratulated him on the pre- 
sent happy state of his affairs. Upon which So- 

* Some pretended fragments of these books of conjnia- 
tion of Solomon are still extant in Fabricius’s Cod. Pseude- 
pigr. Vet. Test. p. 1054, though I entirely differ from Jo- 
sephus in this his supposa!, that such books and arts of Sb- 
Jomon were parts of that wisdom which was imparted to 


shim by God in his younger days; they must rather have 


belonged to such profane but curious arts as we find men- 
tioned, Acts xix. 13—20, and had been derived from the 
idolatry and superstition of bis heathen wives and concu- 
bines in his pld age, when he had forsaken God, and God 
had forsaken him, and given him up to déemoniacal delu- 
sions. Nor does Josephus’s strange account of his root 
Baara, (Of the War, B. viii. ch. vi. sect. 3,) seem to be 
other than that of its magical use in such conjurations. As 
for the following history, it confirms what Christ says, 
Matt. xii. 27, “ If lby Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom 
do your sons cast them out ?” 

4 These episties of Solomon and Hiram are those in 1 
Kings vy. 3—9; and as enlarged, in 2 Chron. ii. 3—16; 
but here given us by Josephus in his own words. 

What Josephus here puts into his copy of Hiram’s 
epistle to Solomon, and repeats afterward, chap. v. sect. 
3; that Tyre was now arrislazd, is not in any of the three 
other copies, viz. that of the Kings, Chronicles, or Euse- 
bius; nor is it any other, I suppose, than his own conjec- 
tural paraphrase; for when 1 many years ago inquired into 
this matter, I found the state of this famous city, and of 
the island whereupon it stood, to have been very different 
at different times. The result of my inquiries in this mat- 
ter, with-the addition of some later improvements, stands 
thus. That the best testimonies hereto relating, iply that 
Paletyrus, or oldest Tyre, was no other than that most an- 
cient smaller fort or city Tyre, situated on the continent, 
and meptioned in Josh. xix. 29, out of which the Canaan- 


ite or Phoenician inhabitants were driven into a large 


sland that lay not far off iu the sca by Joshua; that this 
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-ς Ὁ δὰ 
Jomon sent him an epistle, the.c ts of which 
here follow: i pee oa 

. Sotomon to Kine Haram. 


“Know thou that my father would have buil 
a temple to God,t but was hindered by wars 
and continual expeditions; for he did not Teave 
off to overthrow his enemies till he made them 
all subject to tribute: but give thanks to God 
for the peace I at present enjoy, and on that ac- 
count [ am at leisure, and design to build a house 
to God, for God foretold to my father that such 
a house should be built by me; wherefore I de- 
sire thee to send some of thy subjects with mine 
to mount Lebanon to cut down timber, for the 
Sidonians are mote skilful than our people in 
eutting of wood. As for wages to the hewers of 
wood, I will pay whatsoever price thou shalt 
determine.” . ‘ 

7. When Hiram had read this epistle, he was 
pleased with it, and wrote back this answer to 
Solomon. ἡ 


Hiram τὸ Kine Soromon. _ ἝἜ 


“Tt is fit to.bless God that he hath committed 
thy father’s government to thee, who art a wise 
man, and endowed with all virtues, As for my- 
self, I rejoice at the condition thou art in, and 
will be subservient to thee in all that thou send 
est to me about; for when by my subjects I have 
cut down many and large trees of cedar, and ey- 
press wood, I will send them to sea, and will . 
order my subjects to make floats of them, and 
to sail to what place sogver of thy country thou 
shalt desire, and leave them there, after which 
thy subjects may carry them to Jerusalem: but 
do thou take care to procure us corn for this tim- 
ber, which we stand in need of, because we in- 
habit in an island.”’t > 

8, The copies of these epistles remain at thia 
day, and are preserved not only in our books, 
but among the Tyrians also, insomuch that if 
any one would know the certainty about them, 
he may desire of the keepers of the public re- 
cords of 'T'yre. to show him them; and he will 
find what is there set dovin to agree with what 
we have said, 1 have said so’ much out of a de- 
sire that my readers mer know that we speak 
nothing but the truth, and do not compose a his- 
téry out of some plausible relations which de- 
ceive men and please them at the same time, 


5 

island was then joined to the continent at the present re- 
inains of PaletyYrus by a neck of Jand over against Solo- 
mon’s cisterns, still so called; and the city’s fresh water 
probably was carried along in pipes by that neck of land, 
and thet thig island was-therefore in strictness no other 
than a peninsula, having villages in ita fields, Ezek. xxvi. 
6, and adail about it, Amos i. 10; and the city was not of 
80 great reputation as Sidon for some ages; that it was πί- 
tacked both by sea and land by Salmanasser, as Josephus 
informs us, Antiq. B. ix. cliap. xiv. sect. 2; and afterward 
came to be the metropolis of Phonicia, and afterward 
taken and destroyed by Nebuchadnezzyr, aceordiig to the 
numerous seripture prophecies thereto relating, XXiii. 
Jer. xxv.22 3 xxvii. 35 xlvii. 4; Ezek. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. 
That seventy years after that destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar this city was in some measure revived and rebuilt, 
Isaiah xxiii. 17, 18; but that, as the prophet Ezekiel had 
foretold, xxvi. 3, 4, 5, 14; xxvii. 34; the sea arose higher 
than before, till at last it overflowed not only the neck of 
Jand, but the main island or peninsula itself, and destroyed 
that old and fumous city for ever; that, however, there 
still remained an adjoming smaller island, once connected 
to old Tyre itself by Hiram, which was afterward inha- 
bited; to which Alexander the Great, with incredibie 
pains, raised a new bauk or causeway; and that it plainly 
appears, from Maundrell, 1 most authentic eyewitness, 
that the old large and famous city, on the original large 
island, is now laid so generally under water, that scarce 
more than forty acres of it, or rather of that adjoining 
small island, remain at this day; so thut perhups not 
above a hundredth part of the first island and city is now 
above water. This was foretold in the: same prophecies of 
Ezekiel; and, according to them, as Mr. Maundrell dis- 
tinctly observes, these peor remains of old Tyre are now 
“beeome like the top of a rock, @ place for the spreading 
of nets in the midst of the sea.” - 
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nor attempt to avoid examination, nor desire || twenty. 


There was another building erected 


men to believe us immediately; nor are we at||over it, equal to it in its measures: so that the 


liberty to depart from speaking truth, which is 
the proper commendation of: a historian, and 
yet be blameless. But we insist upon no admis- 
sion of what we say, unless we be able to mani- 
fest its truth by demonstration and the strongest 
vouchers. 2 
9. Now king Solomon, as soon as this epistle 
from the king of Tyre was brought him, com- 
mended the readiness and good-will he declared 
therein, and repaid him in what he desired, and 
sent him yearly twenty thowsand cori of wheat, 
and as many baths of oil; now the bath is able 
to contain seventy-two sextaries. He also sent 
him the same measure of wine. So the friend- 
ship between Hiram and Solomon hereby in- 
creased more and more: and they swore to. con- 
tinue it for ever. And the king appointed a tri- 
bate to be Jaid on all the people, of thirty thou- 
sand labourers, whose work he rendered easy to 
them by prudently dividing it among them: for 
he made ten thousand cut timber in mount Leba- 
_ non for one month, and then to come home; and 
the rest two months. unti! the time when the 
other twenty thousand had finished their task at 
the appointed time; and so afterward it came to 
pass that the first ten thousand returned to their 
work every fourth month: and it was Adoram 
who was over this tribute. There were also of 
the strangers who were left by David, who were 
‘to carry the stones, and other materials, seventy 
thousand; and of those that cut the stones, eighty 
thousand. Of these, three thousand and three 
hundred were rulers over the rest. He also en- 
joined them to cut out large stones for the foun- 
dations of the temple, and that they should fit 
tiem and unite them together in the mountain, 
and so bring them to the city. This was done 
not only by our own country workmen, but by 
those workmen whom Hiram sent also. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Building of the Temple. 


§ 1. Soromon began to build the temple in the 
fourth year of this reign, on the second month, 
which the Macedonians call Artemisius, and the 
Hebrews Jar, five hundred and ninety-two years 

- after the exodus out of Egypt, but after one thou- 
sand and twenty years from Abraham’s coming 
out of Mesopotamia into Canaan, and after the 
deluge one thousand four hundred and forty 
years; and from Adam, the first man who was 
created, until Solomon built the temple, there 
had passed in all three thousand one hundred and 
two years. Now, that year on which the temple 
began to be built, was already the eleventh year 
of the reign of Hiram; but from the building of 
Tyre to the building of the temple, there ted 
passed two hundred and forty years. 

2. Now, therefore, the king laid the foundations 
of the temple very deep in the ground,* and the 
materials were strong stones, and such as would 
resist the force of time; these were to unite 
themselves with the earth, and become a basis 
and a sure foundation for that superstructure 
which was to be erected over it: they were to be 
so strong, in order to sustain with ease those vast 
superstructures, and precious ornaments, whose 
own weight was not to be less than the weight of 
those other high and heavy buildings which ‘the 
king designed to be very ornamental and magni- 
ficent; they erected its entire body, quite up to 
the roof, of white stone: its heightavas sixty cu- 
bits, and its length was the same, and its breadth 


* Of the temple of Solomon, here described by Jose- 
phus in this and the following sections of this chapter, see 
my Description of the Temples belonging to this work, 
chap. xii. 

+ These small robms, or side chambers, seem to have 
been, by Tosephus's description, no less than twenty cu- 


entire altitude of the temple was a hundred and 
twenty cubits. Its front was tothe east. As to 
the porch, they built it before the temple; its 
length was twenty cubits, and it was so ordered 
that it might agree with the breadth of the house: 
and it had twelve cubits in latitude, and its height 
was raised as high as a hundred and twenty cu- 
bits. He also built round about the temple thirty 
small rooms, which might include the whole tem- 
ple, by their closeness one to another, and by 
their‘number, and outward position round it. He 
also made passages through them, that they 
might.come into one through another. Every 
one of these rooms had fiye cubits in breadth,t 
and the same in length, but in height twenty. 
Above'these there were Other rooms, and others 
above them, equal both in their measures and 
number; so that these reached to a height equal 
tu the lower part of the house; for the upper 
part had no buildings about it. The roof that 
was over the house was of cedar; and truly 
every one of these rooms had a roof of their 
own, that was not connected with the other 
rooms; but for the 6ther parts, there was a co- 
vered roof common to thém all, and built with 
very long beams, that passed through the rest, 
and through the whole building, so that the mid-- 
dle walls being strengthened by the same beams 
of timber, might be thereby made firmer; but as 
for that part of the roof that was under the 
beams, it was made of the same materials, and 
was all made smooth, and had ornaments proper 
for roofs, and plates of gold nailed upon them. 
And as he enclosed the walls with boards of ce- 
dar, so he fixed on them plates of gold, which 
had sculptures on them, so that the whole tem- 
ple shined, and dazzled the eyes of such as en- 
tered, by the splendour of the gold that was on 
every side of them. Now the whole structure 
of the temple was made with’ great skill, of po- 
lished stones, and those laid together so very har- 
moniously and smoothly, that there appeared to 
the spectators no sign of any hammer, or other 
instrument of architecture, but as if, without any 
use of them, the entire materials had naturally 
united themselves together, that the agree- 
ment of one part with another seemed ‘ra- 
ther to have been natural, than to have arisen 
from the foree of tools upon them. The king 
also had a fine contrivance for an ascent to the 
upper room over the temple, and that was by 
steps'in the thickness of its wall; for it had no 
large door on the east end, as the lower house 
had, but the entrances were by the sides, through 
very small doors. He also overlaid the temple, 
both within and without, with boards of cedar, 
that were kept close together by thick chains, so 
that this contrivance was in the nature of a sup- 


port ἀπά ἃ strength to the building. 


3. Now when the king had divided the temple 
into two parts, he made the inner house of twenty 
cubits [every way,] to be the most secret cham- 
ber, but he appointed that of forty cubits to be 
the sanctuary ; and when he had cut a door-place 
out of the wall, he put therein doors of cedar, 
and overlaid them with a great deal of gold, that 
had sculptures uponit. He also had veils of blue 
and purple, and scarlet, and the brightest and 
softest linen, with the most curious flowers 
wrought upon them, which were to be drawn 
before those doorss He also dedicated for the 
most secret place, whose breadth was twenty 
cubits, and length the same, two cherubims of 
solid gold ;{ the height of each of them was five 


bits high apiece, otherwise there must have been a large 
interval between one and the other that was over it, and 
this with double floors, the one of six cubits distance from 
tlre floor beneath it, as 1 Kings yi. 5. 

Ὁ Josephus says here, that the cherubims were of solid 
gold, and only five cubits high, while our Hebrew copies. 


ὦ 


cubits; they had each of them two wings stretch- 
ed out as far as five cubits; wherefore Solomon 
set them up not far from each other, that with 
one wing they might touch the southern wall of 
the secret place, aud with another the northern: 
their other wings, which joined to each other, 
Were a covering to the ark, which was set be- 
tween them: but nobody can tell, or even con- 
ecture, what was the shape of these cherubims. 
Te also laid the floor of the temple with plates 
of gold; and he added doors to the gate of the 
temple, agreeable to the measure of the height 
of the wall, but in breadth twenty cubits, and on 
them he glued gold plates. And, to say all in 
one word, he left no part of the temple, neither 
internal nor external, but what was covered with 
— He also had curtains drawn over these 
oors in like manner as they -were drawn over 
the inner doors of the most holy place; but the 
porch of the temple had nothing of that sort. 

4. Now Solomon sent for an artificer out of 
Tyre, whose name was Hiram: he was by birth 
of the tribe of Naphtali, on the mother’s side, 

for she was of that tribe,) but his father was 

Jr, of the stock of the Israelites. This man was 
skilful in all sorts of work; but his chief skill} 
lay in working in gold, in silver, and brass, by 
whom were made all.the ‘mechanical works 
about the temple, according to the will of Solo- 
mon. Moreover, this Hiram made two [hollow] 
pillars, whose outsides were of brass, and the 
thickness of the brass was four fingers’ bre2ith, | 
aud the height of the pillars was eighteen cubits,*| 
and their circumference twelve cubits, but there! 
was cast with each of their chapiters lily-work 
that stood upon the pillar, and it was elevated 
five cubits, round about which there was net- 
work interwoven with small palms, made of 
brass, and covered the lily-work. Τὸ this also 
were hung two hundred pomegranates, in two 
rows: the one of these pillars he set at the en-| 
.trance of the porch on the right hand, and called! 
it Jachin, and the other at the left hand, and/ 
called it Booz. 

5. Solomon also cast a brazen sea, whose 
figure was that of a hemisphere: this brazen 
vessel was called a sea, for its largeness, for the 
laver was ten feet im diameter, and cast of the) 
thickness of a palm: its middle part rested on a 
short pillar, that had ten spirals round it ; and 
that pillar was ten cubits in diameter. There) 
stood round about it twelve oxen, that looked τοὶ 
the four winds of heaven, three to each wind, 
haying their hinder parts depressed, that so the 
hemispherical vetsclmsight rest upon them, which 
itself was also depressed round about inwardly. 
Now this sea contained tliree thousand baths. 

6. He also made ten brazen bases for so many 

uadrangular lavers; the length ef every one of 
these bases was five cubits, and the breadth four 
cubits, and the height six cubits. This vessel 
was partly turned, and was thus contrived: there 
were four small quadrangular pillars that stood 
one at each corner, these had the sides of the 
pase fitted to them on each quarter: they were 

arted into three parts; every interval had a bor 
See fitted to support [the laver,] upon which was 
engraven, in one place a lion, and in another 


1 Kings vi. 23, 28, say they were of the olive-tree, and the 
LXXII of the cypress-tree, and only overlaid with gold ; 
and both agree they were ten cubits high. I suppose the 
number is here falsely transcribed, and that Josephus 
wrote ten cubits also. t 

* As for these two famous pillars, Jachin and Booz, 
their height could be no more than eighteen cubits, as 
here, and 1 Kings vii. 15; 2 Kings xxv. 17; Jer. lii. 21; 
those thirty-five cubits in 2 Chron. iii. 15, being contrary 
to all the rules of architecture in the world. : 

t The round or cylindrical lavers of four cubits in dia- 
meter, and four in height, both in our copies, 1 Kings vii. 
33, 39, and here in Josephus, must have contained a great 
deal more than these forty baths, which are always assigned 
them. Where the error lies is hard to say. Perhaps Jo- 
sephus honestly followed his copies here, though they had 
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place a bull and an eagle. The small pillars had 
the same animals engraven that y ae 
on the sides. The whole wae e ' 
stood upon four wheels, whith were cast, — 
which had also naves and felloes, and were a foot 
and a half in diameter. Any one who saw the 
spokes of the, wheels, how exactly they were 
turned, and united to the sides of the bases, and 
with what harmony they agreed to the felloes, 
would wonder at them. However, their struc- 
ture was this: certain shoulders of hands stretch- 
ed out held the corners above, upon which rest- 
ed ashort spiral pillar, that lay under the hollow 
part of the laver, resting upon the forepart of 
the eagle and the lion, which were adapted to 
them, insomuch, that those who viewed them 
would think they were of one piece: between 
these were engravings‘of palm-trees. This was 
the construction of the ten bases... He also made 
ten large round brass vessels, which were the la- 
vers themselves, each of which contained forty 
baths ;t for it had its height four cubits, and its 
edges were as much distant from each other. 
He also placed these lavers oposite ten bases 
that were called Mechonoth; and he set five of 
the lavers on the left side of the temple,t which 
was the side towards the north wind, and as 
many on the right side, towards the south, but 
looking towards the east: the same [eastern] 
way he also set the sea. Now, he appointed the 
sea to be for washing the hands and the feet of | 
the priests, when they entered into the temple, 
and were to ascend the altar, but the lavers to 
cleanse the entrails of the beasts that were to be 
burnt-offerings, with their feet also. 

7. He also made a brazen altar, whose length 
was twenty cubits, and its breadth the same, and 
its height ten, for the burnt-offerings. He also 
made all its vessels of brass, the pots, and the 
shovels, and the basons, and besides these, the 
snuffers and the tongs, and all its other vessels, 
he made of brass, and such brass as was in 
splendour and beauty like gold. The king also 
dedicated a great number of tables, but one that 
was large and made of gold, upon which they set 
the loaves of God: pe he made ten thousand 
more that resembled them, but were done after 
another manner, upon which lay the vitls and 
the cups; those of gold were twenty thousand; 
those of silver were forty thousand. He also 
made ten thousandcandlesticks, according to the . 
command of Moses, one of which he dedicated 
for the temple, that it might burn in the day- 
time, according to the law; and one table with 
loaves upon it, on the north side of the temple, 
over against the candlestick; for this he set on 
the south side, but the golden altar stood between 
them. All these vesseis were contained in that 

art of the holy house which was forty cubits 
ong, and were before the vail of that most 
secret place wherein the ark was to be set. 

8 The king also made pouring vessels, in 
number eighty thousand, and a hundred thon- 
sand golden vials, and twice as many silver vials 
of golden dishes, in order therein to offer kneaded 
fine flour at the altar, there were eighty thousand, 
and twice as many of silver. Of large basons 
also, wherein they mixed fine flour with oil, 


been corrupted, and he was not able to restore the true 

reading. In the mean time, these forty baths ate probably 

the true quantity contained in each laver, since they went» 
upon wheels, and were to be drawn by the Levites about 

the courts of the priests, for the washings they were de- 

signed for; and had they held much more, they would 

have been too heavy to have been so drawn. 

1 Here Josephus gives us a key to his own language, of 
right and left hand, in the tabernacle and temple, that by 
the right hand he means what is against our left, when we 
suppose ourselves going up from the east gates of the 
courts towards the tabernacle or temple themselves, and 
80 vice versa; whence it follows, that the pillar Jachin, on 
the right hand of the temple, was on the south, against our~ 
left hand, aud Booz on the north, against our right hand. + 
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sixty thousand of gold, and twice as many ‘of sil- 

vi Of the’m ‘ 

called the Hin and the Assaron, [a tenth deal,] 
τ there were twen usand of gold, and twice as 
“many of silver. The golden censers, in which 
_ they carried the incense to the altar, were twen- 
' ty thousand: the other censers, μὰ which they 


carried fire from the great altar to the little al- 


tar, within the temple, were fifty thousand. The 
sacerdotal garments which belonged to the high 
priest, with the long robes, and the oracle, and 
the precious stones, were a thousand. But the 
crown upon which Moses wrote [the name οἵ] 
God,* was only one, and hath remained to this 
very day. He also made ten thousand sacerdo- 
tal garments of fine linen, with purple girdles, 
for every priest, and two hundred thousand 
trumpets, according to the command of Moses: 
also, twohundred thousand garments of fine linen 
for the singers that were Levites. And hemade 
musical instruments, and such as were invented 
for singing of hymns, called Nable and Cinyre, 
[psalteries and harps,] which were made of 
electrum, [the finest brass,] forty thousand. 
9. Solomon made all these things for the ho- 
nour of God, with great variety and magnificence, 
sparing no cost, but using all possible liberality 
m adorning the temple ; and these things he de- 
dicated to the treasures of God. He also placed 
a partition round about the temple, which in our 
tongue we call Gison, but it is called Thringcos 
by the Greeks, and he raised it up to the height 
of three cubits; and it was for the exclusion of 
the multitude from coming into the temple, and 
showing that it was a place that was free and 
_ open only for the priests. He also built beyond 
this court a temple, whose figure was that of a 
quadrangle, and erected for it great and broad 
cloisters; this was entered into by very high 
gates, each of which had its front exposed to one 
of the [four] winds, and were shat by golden 
doors. Into this temple all the people ezitered 
that were distinguished-from the rest by being 
pure, and observant of the laws. But he made 
that temple which wes beyond this a wonderful 
one indeed, and such as exceeds all description 
ἴῃ words; nay, if I may so say; is hardly hbe- 
lieved fipon sight; for when he had filled up 
great valleys with earth, which, on account o 
their immense depth, could not lve looked on, 


. when you bended down to see them, without 


4 


pain, and had elevated the ground four hundred 
cubits, he mide it to be on a level with the top 
of the mountain, on which the temple was built, 
and by this means the outmost temple, which was 
exposed to the air, was even with the temple 
itselft He encompassed this also with a build- 
ing of a double row of eloisters; which stood on 
high pillars of native stone, while the roofs were 
of cedar, and were polished in a mamier proper 
for such high roofs; but he made all the deors 
of this temple of silver. 


CHAP. IV. 


Ne - 
Ποιὰ Solomon removed the Ark into the Temple ; 


how he made Supplication to God, and offered 
public Saerifices to him. 


works, these large and beautiful buildings, and 


* Of the golden plate on the high-priest’s forehead, that 
* was in being in the days'of Josephus, and a century or two 
at least lator, see the note on Atitiq. B. iii. ch. vii. sect. 6. 
When Josephus hore says, that the floor of the out- 
most terhple, or court of the Gentiles, was with vast labour 
raised to be even, or of equal height, with the floor of the 
inner, or court of the priests, he must menn this in a gross 
estimation only, for he and all others agree, that the inner 
temple, or court of the priests, was a few cubits more cle- 
vated than the middle court, the court of Israel, and 
much more-was the court of the priests elevated several 
cubits above the outmost court, since the court of Israek 
was lower thaw the one, and higher than the other. 
οὕ The Septuagint say, “ that they prepared timber and 
stones to build the temple for throe years,” 1 Kings v. 18° 


easures like those which Moses, 
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had laid up bis donations in the temple, and alk 
this in the interval of seven years,t and had given 
a demonstration of his riches and alacrity there- 
in, insomuch that any one wha saw it would have 
ought it must have been an immense time ere 
it could have been finished; and [would be sur 
prised] that so much should be finished in so 
short a time; short, I mean, if compared with 
the greatness of the work; he also wrote to the 
rulers and elders of the Hebrews, and ordered 
all the people to gather themselves together te 
Jerusalem, both to see the temple which he haa 
built, and to remove the ark of God into it; and 
when this invitation of the whole body of the 
people to come to Jerusalem was every where 
carried abroad, it was the seventh month before 
they came together, which month is by our coun- 
trymen ealled Thisri, but by the Macedonians 
Hyperberetzus. « The feast of tabernacles hap- 
kas to fall at the same time, which was cele- 
rated by the Hebrews as a most holy and most 
eminent feast. So they carried the ark and the 
tabernacle which Moses had pitched, and all the. 
vessels that were for ministration to the sacri 
fices of God, and removed them to the femple.|{ 
The king himself, and all the people and the Le 
vites went before, rendering the ground moist 
with sacrifices and drink-offerings, and the blood 
of a great number of oblations, and burning an 
immense quantity of incense, and this till the 
very air itself every-where round abeut was so 
full of these odours that it met, in a most agree- 
able manner, persons at a great distance, and 
Was an indication of God’s presence, and, as 
men’s opinions were, of his habitation with them 
in this newly built and consecrated place, for 
they did not grow weary, either of singing hymus 
or of dancing, until they came to the temple; 
and in this manner did they carry the ark. But 
when they should transfer it into the most sécret 
place, thé rest of the multitude went away, and 
only those priests that carried it set it between 
the two cherubims, which, embracing, it with 
their wings, (for so were they framed by the,ar- 
tificer,) they covered it as under a tent or a cu- 
pola. Now the ark contained nothing else but 
those two tables of stone that preserved the ten 
commendments, which God spake to Moses*m 
mount Sinai, and which were engraved upon 
them; but they set the candlestick, and table, 
and the golden altar, in the temple, before the 


most sacréd plage, in the very same places 
wherein they stood till that time in the taberna- 
cle. So they offered up the daily sacrifices; but 
for the brazen altar, Solomon set it before the 
temple, over against the door, that. when the 
door was opened, it, might be exposed to sight, 
and the sacred solemnities, and the richness of 
the sacrifices, might be thence seen; and all the 
rest of the vessels they gathered together, and 
put them within the temple. ? ; 

2. Now, as soon as the priests had put all things 
ih order about the ark, and were gone out, there 
came down a thick cloud, and stood there, and 


apres itself after a gentle manner into-the tem- 
ples such a cloud it was, as was diffused, and 


. | temperate; not such a rough one as we see full 
ὁ 1. Wien king Solomon had finished these | 


of rain in the wihter season. This cloud so dark- 
ened the place, that one priest could not discern 


and although neither our present Hebrew copy nor Jose- 
phus directly name that number of years, yet do-they both 
swy the building itself did not begin till Solomon’s fourth 
year; and both speak of the preparation of materials be- 
forehand, 1 Kings vy. 18; Antiq. B. viii: chap. v. sect. ἡ, 
Thore is no reason therefore to alter the Septuagint’s num- 
ber, but we are to suppose three years to have been the 
just time of the preparation, as I have done in my compu- 
tation of the expense in buildiag the temple. © 

|| This solemn removal of the ark from Mount Sion to 
Mount Moriah, at the distance of almost three quarters of 
a nule, confutes that notion of Ahe modern Jews, and fol- 
lowed by*many Christians also, as if those two were after 


᾿ 


a sort one and the same mountain; for which there is I 


think, very little foundation. 


λ 


another, but it afforded to.the minds of all a vi- 
sible image, aud glorious appearance of God's 
having descended into this temple, and of his 
having gladly pitched his tabernacle therein. So 
these men were intent upon this thought. But 
Solomon rose up, (for he was sitting before,) and 
used such words to God as he thought agreeable 
to the divine nature to receive, and fit fur him to 
ive: for he said, ** Thou hast an eternal house, 
Lord, and such a one as thou hast created for 
thyself out of thine own works; we know it to 
be the heaven, and the air, and the earth, and the 
sea, which thou pervadest; nor art thou contain- 
ed within their mits. I have indeed built this 
temple to thee, and thy name, that from thence, 
when we sacrifice, and perform sacred opera- 


‘ tions, we may send our prayers up into the air, 


and may constantly believe that thou art present, 
and art not remote from what is thine own; for 
neither when thou seest all things, and hearest 
all things, nor now, when it pleases thee to dwell 
here, dost thou leave the care of all men, but ra- 
ther thou art very near to them all, but es- 
pecially thou art present to those that address 
themselves to thee, whether by night or by day.” 
When he had thus solemnly addressed himself 
to God, he converted his discourse to the multi- 
tude, and strongly represented the power and 
providence of God to them; how he had showed 
all things that were come to pass to David his 
father, as many of those things had already come 
to pass, and the rest would certainly come to pass 
hereafter; and how he had given him his name, 
and told to David what he should be called before 
he was born; and foretold, that when he should 
be king after his father’s death he should build 
him a temple, which, since they saw accomplish- 
ed according to his prediction, he required them 
to bless God, and by believing him, from the 
sight of what they had seen accomplished, never 
to despair of an oon et he had promised for 
the future, in order to their happiness, or suspect 
that it would not come to pass. 

3. When the king had thus discoursed to the 
multitude, he looked again towards the temple, 
and, are his right hand to the multitude, 
he said, “It is not possible by what men can do 
to return sufficient thanks to God for his benefits 
bestowed upon them, for the Deity stands in 
need of nothing, and is above any such requital; 
but so far as we have been made superior, O 
Lord, to other animals by thee, it becomes us to 
bless thy majesty, and itis necessary for us to re- 
turn thee thanks for what thou hast bestowed 
upon our house, and on the Hebrew people; for 
with what other instrument can we better ap- 
pease thee, when thou art angry at us, or more 
properly preserve thy favour, than with our 
voice; which, as we have it from the air, so do 
we know that by that air it ascends upwards 
(towards wee} I therefore ought myself to re- 
turn thee thanks thereby in the first place, con- 
cerning my father, whom thou hast raised from 
obscurity unto so great joy; and in the next place, 
concerning myself, since thou hast performed all 


τ that thou hast promised unto this very day. And 


I beseech thee, for the time to come, to afford us 
whatsoever thou, O God, hast agwer to bestow 
on such as thou dost esteem; anu to augment our 
house for all ages, as thou hast promised to Da- 
vid my father to do, both in his lifetime and at 
his death, that our kingdom shall continue, and 
that his posterity should successively receive it 
to ten thousand generations. Do not thou there- 
fore fail to give us these blessings, and to bestow 
on my children that virtue in which thou delight- 
est. And besides all this, 1 hambly beseech thee, 
that thou wilt let some portion of thy Spirit come 
down and inhabit in this templé, that thou may- 
est appear to be with us upon earth. As 10 thy- 
self, the entire heavens, and the immensity of 
the things that are gts are but a small habi- 
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tation for thee, much more is this p way he, 805 
but I entreat thee to keep it, as thine own house, 
from being destroyed by our enemies forever, _ 
and to take care of it as thine own possession: © 
but if this people be found to have sinned, and — 
be al πα afflicted by thee with any plague 
because of their sin, as with dearth, or pestilence, 
or any other affliction which thou usest to inflict 
on those that transgress any of thy holy laws, 
and if they fly all of them to this temple, be- — 
seeching thee, and begging of thee to deliver 
them, then do thou hear their prayers, as being 
within thine house, and have mercy upon them, 
and deliver them from their afflictions; nay, 
moreover, this help is what I implore of thee, 
not for the Hebrews only, when they are in dis- 
tress, but when any shall come hither from any 
ends of the world whatsoever, and shall return 
from their sins and implore thy pardon, do thou 
then pardon them, and hear their prayer. For 
hereby all shall learn that thou thyself wast 
pleased with the building of this house for thee, 
and that we are not ourselves of an unsocial na- 
ture, nor behave ourselves like enemies to such 
as are not of our own people; but are willing that 
thy assistance should be communicated by thee 
to all men in common, and that they have the en- 
joyment of thy benefits bestowed upon them.” 

4. When Solomon had said this, and had cast 
himself upon the ground, and worshipped a long 
time, he rose up, and brought sacrifices to the 
altar; and when he had filled it with unblemish- 
ed victims, he most evidently discovered that 
God had with pleasure accepted of all that he 
had sacrificed to him, for there came a fire run- 
ning out of the air, and rushed with violence 
upon the alfar, in the sight of all, and caught 
hold of and consumed the sacrifices. Now, when 
this divine appearance was seen, the people sup- 
posed it to be a demonstration of God’s abode in 
the temple, and were pleased with it, and fell 
down upon the ground and worshipped. Upon 
which the king began to bless God, and exhort-— 
ed the multitude to do the same, as now having 
sufficient indications of God's favourable dispo- — 
sition to them; and to pray that they might al- 
ways have the like indications from him, and τ 
that he would preserve in them a mind pure 
from all wickedness, in righteousness and reli- 
gious worship, and that they might continue in 
the observation of those precepts which God had 
given them by Moses, because by that means the 
Hebrew nation would be happy, and indeed the 
most blessed of all nations among all mankind. 
He exhorted them also to be mindful, that by 
what methods they had attained their present 
good things, by the same they must preserve 
them sure to themselves, and make them greater, 
and more than they were at present; for that it 
was not sufficient for them to suppose they had 
received them on account of their piety and 
righteousness, but that they had no other way of 
preserving them for the time to come, for that it 
is not so great a thing for men to acquire some- - 
what which they want, as to preserve what they 
have acquired, and to be guilty of no sin, where- 
by it may be hurt. 

5. So when the king had spoken thus to the 
multitude, he dissolved the congregation, but not 
till he had completed his oblations, both for him- 
self and for the Hebrews, insomuch that he sa- 
erificed twenty and two thousand oxen, and a 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep; for then it 
was that the temple did first of all taste of the 
victims, and all the Hebrews, with their wives 
and children, feasted therein; nay, besides this, 
the king then observed splendidly and magni- 
ficently the feast which is called the Feast of 
Tabernacles, before the temple, for twice seven 
days; and he then feasted together with all the 

eople. 
᾿ 6. When all these solemnities were abundantly ὁ. 
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satisfied, and nothing was omitted that concern- 

' ed the divine worship, the king dismissed them; 
and they every one went to their own homes, 

iving thanks to the king for the care he had ta- 

_ ken of them, and the works he had done for 


them; and praying to God to preserve Solomon | 


to be their king fora longtime. They also took 
their journey home with rejoicing, and making 
erry, and singing hymns to God: and indeed 
he pleasure they enjuyed took away the sense 
of the pains they all underwent in their journey 
home. So when they had brought the ark into 
the temple, and had seen its greatness, and how 
_ fine‘it was, and had been partakers of the many 
sacrifices that had been offered, and of the festi- 
vals that had been solemnized, they every one 
returned to their own cities. But a dream that 
appeared to the king in his sleep, informed him, 
That “God had heard his prayers; and that he 
would not only preserve the temple, but would 
always abide ia it, that is, in case his posterity 

τ΄ and the whole multitude would be righteous. 
And for himself, it said, that if he continued ac- 
‘cording to the admonitions of his father, he 
would advance him to an immense degree of 
and hepa and that then his posterity 

be kings of that country, of the tribe of 
Judah, for ever; but that still if he sheuld be 
found a betrayer of the ordinances of the law, 
and forget them, and turn away to the worship 
of strange gods, he would cut him off by the 
roots, and would neither suffer any remainder of 
his family to continue, nor would overlook the 
temple of Israel, or preserve them any longer 
from afflictions, but would utterly destroy them 
with ten thousand wars and misfortunes ; would 
cast them out of the land which he had given 
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their fathers, and make them sojourners in| 


‘strange lands; and deliver that temple, which 
was now built, to be burnt and spoiled by their 
enemies; and that city to be utterly overthrewn 
by the hands of their enemies: and make their 
_ miseries deserve to be a proverb, and such as 
should very hardly be credited for their stu- 
pendous magnitude, till their neighbours, when 
they should Tear of them, should wonder at their 
calamities, and very earnestly inquire for the oc- 
easion, why the Hebrews, who had been so far 
advanced by God to such glory and wealth, 
should be then so hated by him? And that the 
answer that should be made by the remainder of 
the people should be, by confessing their sins, 
and their transgression of the laws of their 
country.”—Accordingly, we have it transmitted 
to us in writing, that thus did God speak to Solo- 


mon in his sleep. 
7 CHAP. V. 


How Solomon built himself a royal Palace, cory 
costly and splendid; and how he solved the Rid- 
dies which were sent him by Hiram. 


§ 1. Arrer the building of the temple, as we 
have before said, was finished in seven years, the 
king laid the foundation of his palace, which he 
did not finish under thirteen years, for he was 
not equally zealous in the building of this palace 
as he had been about the temple; for as to that, 
though it was a great work, end required won- 
derful and surprising application, yet God, for 
whom it was made, so far co-opérated therewith, 
that it was finished in the forementioned number 
of years; but the palace, which was a building 


* This mention of the Corinthian ornaments of archi- 
tecture in Solomon’s palace by Josephus, seems to be here 
set down by way of prolepsis; for although it appears to 
me that the Grecian and Roman most ancient orders of ar- 
chitecture were taken from Solomon’s temple, as from 
their original patterns, yet it is not so clear that the last 
and most ornamental order of the Corinthian was so an- 
cient, although what the same Josephus says, Of the War, 
B. y. ch. v. sect. 3, that one of the gates. of Herod’s tem- 
ple was built according to the rules of this Corinthian or- 


its der, is noway improbable, that order being, without dis- 
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much inferior in dignity to the temple, both on 
account that its materials had not been so ore Ε 
beforehand gotten ready, nor had been so zeal ~ 
ously prepared, and on account that this was only 
a habitation for kings, and not for God, it was 
longer in finishing. Wow oer, this building was 
raised so magnificently, as suited the happy state 
of the Hebrews, and of the king thereof: but it 
is necessary that I describe the entire structure 
and disposition ef the parts, that so these that 
light upon this book, may thereby make a con 
jecture, and, as it were, have a prospect of its 
magnitude. ᾿ 
2. This house was ἃ large and curious building, 
and was supported by many pillars, which Solo- 
mon built to contain a multitude for hearing 
causes, and taking cognizance of suits. It was 
sufficiently capacious to contain a great body of 
men, who would come together to have causes 
determined. It was a hundred cubits long, and 
fifty broad, and thirty high, supported by quad- 
rangular pillars, which were all of cedar, but its 
roof was according*to the Corinthian order,* 
with folding-doors, and their adjoining pillars of 
ce magnitude, each fluted with three cavities : 
which building was at once firm, and very orna- 
mental. There was also another house, so or- 
dered, that its entire breadth was placed in the 
middle: it was quadrangular, and its breadth 
was thirty cubits, having a temple over against 
it, raised upon massy pillars; im which temple 
there was a large and very glorious room, where- 
in the king sat in judgment. To this was joined 
another house, that was built for his queen. 
There were other smaller edifices for diet, and 
for sleep, after public matters were over; and 
these -wereé all floored with boards of cedar. 
Some of these Solomon built with stones of ten 
eubits, and wainseoted the walls with other stones 
that were sawed, and were of great value, such 
as are dug out of the earth for the ornaments of 
temples, and to make fine prospects in royal pala- 
ces, atid which make the mines whence they are 
dug famous. Now the contexture of the eurions 
workmanship of these stones was in three rows, 
but the fourth row would make one admire its 
sculptures, whereby were represented trees, and 
all sorts of plants, with the shades that arose 
from their branches, and leaves that hung down 
from them. Those trees and plants covered the 
stone that was beneath them, and their leaves 
were wrought so prodigious thin and subtile, 
that you would think they were in motion: but 
the other part up to the roof was plastered over, 
and, as it were, embroidered with colours and 
pictures. He moreover built other edifices for 
pleasure; as also Mes long cloisters, and those ~ 
situate in an agreeable place of the palace; and 
among them a most glorious dining-room, for 
feastings and compotations, and full of gold, and 
such other farniture as so fine a room ought to 
have for the conveniency of the guests, and 
where all the vessels were made of gold. Now 
it is very hard to reckon up the magnitude and 
the variety of the royal apartments; how many 
rooms there were of the largest sort; how many 
of a bigness inferior to those; and how many that. 
were subterraneous and invisible; the curiosity 
of those that enjoyed the fresh air; and the 
groves of the most delightful prospect, for the 
avoiding the heat, and covering of their bodies. 
And to say all in brief, Solomon made the whole 


pute, much older than the reign of Herod. However, upon 
some trial, I confess I have not hitherto been able fully to 
understand the structure of this palace of Solomon, either 
as described in our Bibles, or even with the additional 
help of this description here by Josephus ; only the reader 
may easily observe with me, that the measures of this first 
building in Josephus, one hundred cubits long, and fifty 
cubits broad, are the very same with the area of the court 
of the tabernacle of Moses, and just half an Egyptian arou- 
ra, or acre. : } 
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entirely of white stone, and cedar-wood, 
silver. He also adorned the roofs 
and walls with stones set in gold, and beautiiied 
them thereby in the’same manner as he had 
beautified the temple of God with the like stones. 
He also made himself a throne of prodigious 
bigness of ivory, constructed as a seat of justice, 
and having six steps to it; on every one of whieh 
, on each end of the step, two lions, two 

o lions standing above also; but, at the sit- 
i lace of the throne, hands came out, and 
received the king; and when he sat backward, 
he rested on halfa bullock, thatlooked towards his 
back, but still all was fastened together with gold. 
3. When Solomon had completed all this in 
twenty years’ time, because Hiram king of Tyre 
had contributed a great deal of gold, and more 
silver to these buildings, as also cedar-wood and 
pine-wood, he also rewarded Hiram with rich 
presents; corn he sent him also year by year, 
and wine and oil, which were the principal things 
that he stood in need of, because he inhabited an 
island, as we have already said. And besides 
these, he granted him certain cities of Galilee, 
twenty in number, that lay not far from Tyre; 
which, when Hiram went to, and viewed, and 
did not like the gift, he sent word to Solomon, 
that he did not want such cities as theywere; 
and after that time those cities were called the | 
land of Cabul, which name, if it be interpreted 
according to the language of the Phoenicians, de- 
notes, what does not please. Moreover, the king 
of Tyre sent sophisms and enigmatical sayings 
‘to Solomon, and desired he would solve them, 
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receive the like from him, wat that he who tat 
omon,] he paid a 
a ors band f 


ay money to him th 3 
Ὁ 
. . 
ore the proposed riddles by means of Ab- 


demon, ἃ man o e; and that Hiram proposed _ 

other riddles, Meg when Solomon could not . © 
solve, he pu ack a great deal of money 
Hiram.” This itis which Dius wrote. 


ι CHAP. VI. 


How Solomon fortified the City of Jerusalem, and 
built great Guin and how Seccehe some of 
the Canaanites into Subjection, and entertaii os 
the Queen of Egypt and of Etiiopia. Ὁ , 
§ 1. Now when the king saw that the walls of 

Jerusalem stood in need of being better secured, 

and made stronger (for he thought the walls that 

encompassed Jerusalem ought to correspond to 
the dignity of the city;) he oth repaired them, 
and made them higher, with great towers upon 

em; he also built cities which might be count- 

ed among the strongest, Haz Megiddo, d 


the third Gezer, Sh the ki 
haraoh the king o t 
b edit 
al 


yh) 


the Philistines; but Phara 

had made an expedition against, and besieg 
and taken it by force, and when he had slam 
its inhabitants, he utterly overthrew it, and gave 
it as a present to his daughter, who had been 
married to Solomon; for which reason the kin 


rebuilt it as a city that was naturally strong, an 


τ and free them from the ambiguity that was in 
them. Now sosagacious and understanding was 
+ Solomon, that none of these problems were too 
hard for him, but he conquered them all by h 
euenings. and discovered their hidden mean- 
ing, and brought it to light. Menander also, one 
wo translated the Tyrian archives out of the dia- 
lect of the Pheenicians into the Greek language, 
makes mention of these two kings, where he 
says thus: “ When Abibalus was. dead, his son 
Hiram received the kingdom from him, who, 
when he had lived fifty-three years, reigned thir- 
ty-four. He raised a bank in the large place, | 
and dedicated the golden pillar which is in Jupi- 
ter’s temple. He also-went and cut down mate-) 
rials of timber out of the mountain called Liba-| 
nus, for the roofs of temples; and when he had | 
pulled down the ancient temples, he both built) 
the temple of Hercules and that of Astarte : and 
he first set up the temple of Hercules in the | 
month Peritius; he also made an expedition | 
against the Euchii for itii,] who’ did not pay} 
their tribute, and when he had subdued them to | 
himself, he returned. Under this king, there 
was Abdemon, a very youth in age, who always 
conquered the difficult problems which Solomon, 
ing of Jerusalem, commanded him to explain.” | 
s also makes ion of him, where he says 


ν᾿ ; ““When Abibalus was dead, his son Hi- 
ram τῷ op He raised the eastern parts of| 
the city higher, and made the city itself larger. 


also joined the temple of Jupiter, which be- 
‘fore stood by itself, to the city, by raising a bank 
τῷ the middie between them: and he adorned it 


_ with donations of gold. Moreover, he went up 


might be useful in wars, and the mutations of af- 
fairs that sometimes happen. Moreover, he built 
two other cities net far from it; Beth-horon was 
the name of one of them, and Baalath of the — 
other. He also built other cities that lay conve- 
niently for these, in order to the enjoyment of 
pleasures and delicacies in them, such as 
on of a good temperature of the air, and 
agreeable for fruits ripe in their proper seasons, — 
and well watered with springs.. Nay, Solomon 
went as far as the desert above Syria, and pos-— 
sessed himself of it, and built there a very great 
city, which was distant two days’ journey from 
Upper Syria, and one day’s journey from Eu- 

hrates, and six long days’ journey from Baby- 
on the great. Now, the reason why this city lay 
so remote from the parts of Syria that are inha- 
bited is this, that below there is no water to be 
had, and that it is in that place only that there 
are springs and pits of water. When he had, 
thereforé, built this city, and encompassed it 
with very strong walls, oe gave it the name of 
Tadmor, and that is the name it is still called by 
at this day among the Syrians; but the Grecian 
name is Palmyra. 2 

2. Now Solomon the king was ut this time en- 
gaged in building these cities. But if any in- 
quire why all the kings of Egypt from Menes, 
who built Memphis, and was many years earlier 
than our forefather Abraham, until 8 omon 
where the interval was more than one thousand 
three hundred years, were called Pharaohs, an 
took it from one Pharaoh that lived after the kings 
of that interval, I think it necessary to inform 
them of it, in order to cure their ignorance, and 


to mount Libanus, and cut down materials of make the occasion of that name manifest. 
for the building of the temples.” He says araoh, in the Egyptian tongue, signifies a 

Iso, that € Solomon, who was then king of Je-||/ing,” but 1 suppose they made use of other 
rusalem, sent riddles to Hiram, and desired to || names from their childhood ; but when they were 


- 


* This signification of the name Pharaoh appears to be || rach, as the name of that king of Egypt with whom Abra- 
true. But what Josephus adds, presently, that ne king of || ham was coucérned; of which name JVechao yet we have 
t was called Pharaoh after Solomon’s father-in-law, || elsewhere no mention till the days of Josiah, but only of 
does hardly agree to our copies, which have long afterward || Pharaoh. Aud indeed it must be confessed, that here and 
the namesof Pharaoh Necho and Pharavh Hophra,2 Kings || sect. 5, we have more mistakes made by Josephus, and 
xxiii. 29; Jer. xliv. 30, besides the frequent mention of |! those relating to the kings of Egypt, and to that qucen of 
that name Pharaoh in the prophets. However, Josephus || Egypt and Kithiopia, whom he supposes to have coinc to 

himself, in his own speech to the Jews, Of the War, B. v. || see Solomon, than almost any whero elee in all his Anti 

_ ¢ch- ix. sect. 4, speoks of Nechao, who was also called Pha-  quities. " 
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made.kings, they ΤΡ εἰ them into the name 


which in their own tongue denoted their authori- 
ty; for thus it was also that the kings of Alex-| 


andria, who were called formerly by other names, 
when they took the kingdom, were named Ptole- 
mies, from their first king. The Roman empe- 


rors also were from their nativity called by other 


names, but are all styled Cesars, their empire 
and their dignity imposing that name upon them, 
and not suffering them to continue in those 
names which their fathers gave them. I sup- 
© ose also that Herodotus of Halicarnassus, when 
fe said there were three hundred and thirty kings 
of Egypt after Menes, who built Memphis, did 
therefore not tell us their names, because they 
were in common called Pharaohs ; for when after 
their death there was a queen reigned, he calls 
her by her name Nicaule, as thereby declaring, 
that while the kings were of the male line, and 
_ so admitted of the same name, while a woman 
τς did not admit, the same, he did therefore set 
down that her name which she could not natural- 
( ly have. As for myself, 1 have discovered from 
our own books, that after Pharaoh, the father-in- 
ον law of Solomon, no other king of Egypt did any 
-Jonger use that name; and that it was after that 
time when the forementioned queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia came to Solomon, concerning whom 
we shall inform the reader presently ; but I have 
now made mention of these things, that I may 
prove that our books and those of the Egyptians 
agree together in many things. 

3. But king Solomon subdued to himself the 
remnant of the Canaanites that had not before 
submitted to him; those I mean that dwelt in 
mount Lebanon, and as far asi the city of Ha- 
math; and ordered them to pay tribute. He 

ΤΊ also chose out of them every year such as were 
to serve him in the meanest offices, and to do his 
domestic works, and to follow husbandry: for 
none, of the Hebrews were servants [in such low 
ulgua ges ;] nor was it reasonable, that when 
God had brought so many nations under their 
power, they should depress their own people to 
such mean offices of life. rather than those na- 
tions ; while all the Israelites were concerned in 
warlike affairs, and were in armour; and were 
set over the chafiots and the horses, rather than 
leading the life of slaves. He appointed also five 
hundred and fifty rulers over those Canaanites 
who were reduced to such domestic slavery, who 
received the entire care of them from the king, 
and instructed them in those labours and opera- 
tions wherein he wanted their assistance. 

4, Moreover, the king built many ships in the 
Egyptian Bay of the Red Sea, in a certain place 
called Ezion-Geber: it is now called Berenice, 
and is not far from the city of Eloth. This coun- 
try belonged formerly to the Jews, and became 
useful for shipping, from the donations of Hiram 
king of Tyre ; for he sent a sufficient number of 
men thither for pilots, and such as were skilful 
in navigation, to whom Solomon gave this com- 
mand, that they should go along with his own 
stewards to the land that was of old called Ophir, 
but now the. Aurea Chersonesus, which belongs 
to India, to fetch him gold. And when they had 
gathered four hundred talerits together, they re- 
turned to the king again. 

5. There was then a woman queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia :* she was inquisitive into philoso- 
phy, and one that op other accounts also was to 
be admired. When this queen heard of the vir- 
tue and prudence of Solomon, she had a great 
mind to see him, and the reports that went every 


* That this qucen of Sheba was a queen of Saba in 
South Arabia, and not of Egypt and Ethiopia, as Josephus 
here asserts, is, I suppose, now genorally agreed. And 
since Sabsea is well known to be a country hear the sea in 
the south of Arabia Felix, which lay south from Judeaalso ; 
and since our Saviorr calls this queen the queen of the 
south, and says she cume from the utmost parts of the 
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day abroad, induced her to come to him, she. 
being desirous to be satisfied by her own expe- 
rience, and not by a bare hearing; (for reports 
thus heard are likely enough to comply with a 
false opinion, while they wholly depend on the 
credit of the relaters,) so she resolved to come 
to him, and that especially in order to have a 
trial of his wisdom, while she proposed ques- 
tions of very great difficulty, and entreated that 
he would solve their hidden meaning. Accord- 
ingly, she came to Jerusalem with great splen- 
dour, and rich furniture; for she brought with 
her camels laden with gold, with several sorts 
of sweet spices, and with precious stones. Now, 
upon the king’s kind reception of her, he both 
showed a great desire to please her, and easily 
comprehending in his mind the meaning of the 


curious questions she propounded to him, he re- 
solved them sooner than any body could have 
expected. So she was amazed atthe wisdom of 
Solomon, and discovered that it was more excel- 
lent upon trial than what she had heard by re- 
port beforehand ; and éspecially she was surpris- 
ed at the fineness and largeness of his royal pa- 
lace, and not less at the good order of the apart- 
ments, for she observed that the king had therein 
shown great wisdom; but she was beyond mea- 
sure astonished at the house which was called 


the forest of Lebanon, as also at the magnifi- 
cence of his daily table, and the circumstances 
of its preparation and ministration, with the ap- 
parel of his servants that waited, and the skilful 
and decent management of their attendance: nor 
was she less affected with those daily sacrifices 
which were offered to God, and the careful ma- 
nagement which the priests and Levites used 
about them. When she saw this done every day, 
she was in the greatest admiration imaginable, in- 
somuch that she was not able to contain the sur- 
prise she was in, but openly confessed how won 
derfully she was affected: for she proceeaed to 
discourse with the king, and thereby owned that 
she was overcome with admiration at the things 
before related; and said, ‘‘ All things indeed, Ὁ 
king, that came to our knowledge by report, came 
with uncertainty as to our belief of them; but 
as to those good things that to thee appertain, 
both such as thou thyself possessest, [ mean 
wisdom and prudence, and the happiness thou 
hast from thy kingdom, certainly the fame that 
came to us was no falsity ; it was not only a true 
report, but it related thy happiness after a much 
lower manner than I now see it tobe before my 
eyes. For, as for the report, it only attempted to 
persuade our hearing, but did not so make known 
the dignity of the things themselves as does the 
sight of them, and being present among them. 
1 indeed, who did not believe what was reported, 
by reason of the multitude and grandeur of the 
things 1 inquired about, do see them to be much 
more numerous than they were reported to be. 
Accordingly, I esteem the Hebrew people, as 
well as thy servants and friends, to te bape 
who enjoy thy presence, and hear thy wisdom 
every day continually. One would therefore 
bless God who hath so loved this country, and 
those that inhabit therein, as to make thee king 
over them.” Te 
6. Now when the queen had thus demonstrated 
in words how deeply the king had affécted her, 
her disposition was known by certain presents, _ 
for she gave him twenty talents of ἈΕῚ and an 
immense quantity of spices, and precious stones. 
{epey say also that we possess the root of that 
alsamt which our country still bears by this wo- 


earth, Matt. xii. 42; Luke xi. 31; which descriptions agree 
better to this Arabia than to Egypt and Ethiopia, there is 
little occasion for doubting in this matter. 

+ Some blame Josephus for supposing, that the balsam- 


tree might be first brought out of Arabia, or Egypt, or 
' Ethiopia, into Judea, by this queen of Sheba, since seve~ 
| ral kave said that of old no country bore this precious bal- 
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| man’s gift.) Solomon also repaid her with many 
ἷ ipo’ things, and principally by bestowing upon 
- her what she chose of her ὁ inclination, for 
there was nothing that she desired which he de- 
nied her; and as he was very generous and libe- 
ral in his own temper, so did he show the great- 


ness of his soul in bestowing on her what she 


herself desired of him. So when this queen of || they sent 


ἃ the neighbouring countries, which pru- 

med the virtue and wisdom of Solomon, inso- 
much that all the kings every where were desi- 
rous to see him, as not giving credit to what was 
reported, on account of its being almost incredi- 
ble; they also demonstrated the regard they had 
for him, by the presents they made him; for 
him vessels of gold, and silver, and 


Ethiopia had obtained what we have already} porno garments, and many sorts of spices, and 
ο 


given an account of, and had again communica- 
ted to the king what she brought with her, she 
returned to her own kingdom. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Solomon grew rich, and fell desperately in 
love with Women ; and how God, being incensed 
at it, raised up Ader and Jeroboam against him. 
Concerning the Death of Selomon. 


§ 1. Αβοῦτ the same time there were brought 


to the king from the Aurea Chersonesus, a coun- | 
try so called, precious stones, and pine-trees; and | 


these trees he made use of for supporting the 


temple and the palace, as also for the materials of | 


musical instruments, the harps and the psalteries, 
that the Levites might make use of them in their 
hymns to God. The wood which was brought to 
him at this time was larger and finer than any 


that had ever been brought before; but let no} 


one imagine that these pine-trees were like those 
which are now so named, and which take that 
their denomination from the merchants, who so 
call them, that they may procure them to be ad- 


mired by those that purchase them; for those | 


we speak of were to the sight like the wood of 
the fig-tree, but were whiter and more shining. 
Now we have said thus much, that nobody may 
be ignorant of the difference between these sorts 
of wood, nor unacquainted with the nature of the 
genuine pine-tree; and we thought it both a sea- 

mable and humane thing when we mentioned 
it, and the uses the king made of it, to explain 
this difference so far as we have done. 

2. Now the weight of gold that was brought 
him was six hundred and sixty-six talents, not 
including in that sum what was brought by the 
merchants, nor what the toparchs and kings of 
Arabia gave him in presents. He also cast two 
hundred targets of gold, each of them weighing 
six hundred shekels. He also made three hun- 


dred shields, every one weighing three pounds | 


of gold, and he had them carried, and put into 
that house which was called the forest of Leba- 
non. He also made cups of gold, and of [pre- 
cious] stones, for the entertainment of his guests, 
and had them adorned in the most artificial man- 
ner; and he contrived that all his other furniture 
of vessels should be of gold, for there was no- 
tning then to be sold or bought for silver, for the 
king had many ships which lay upon the sea of 
Tarsus; these h manded to carry out all 
5 οὐ merchandise unt the remotest nations, 
5 e 7 of whi ver and gold were brought 
; e king, and a great quantity of ivory, and 
Ethiopians, and apes, and they finished their 
4 eC, going and returning, in three years’ time. 
Po hectidinaly, there went a great fame all 


~ gam but Judea; yet it is notoriously fulse that this balsam 
was peculiar to Judea, for both Egypt and Arabia, and 
particularly Saba had it; which last was that very coun- 
whence Josephus, if understood not of Ethiopia but of 
rabia, intimates this queen might bring it first into Ju- 
dea. Nor are we to suppose that the queen of Sabw#a 
could well omit such a present as this balsam-tree would 
be esteemed by Solomon, in case it were then almost pe- 
culiar to her own country. Nor is the mention of balm or 
balsam, as carried by merchants, and sent as a present 
out of Judea by Jacob, to the governor of Egypt, Gen. 
xxxvii. 25; and xliii. 11, to be alleged to the contrary, 
since what we there render balm, or balsam, denotes 
rather that turpentine which we now call turpentine of 


rses, and chariots, and as many mules for his 
carriages as they could find eid to please the 
king’s eyes, by their strength and beauty. This 
adifition that he made to those chariots and 
horses which he had before from these that were 
sent him, augmented the number of his chariots — 
by above four hundred, for he had a thousand 
before, and augmented the number of his horses 
by two thousand, for he had twenty thousand _ 
before. These horses also were so much exer- 
cised, in order to ir making a fine a ἘΠ eal 
ance, and running y, that no others co s 
upon the compariso#, appear either finer or -. 
swifter; but they were at once the most beauti- 
ful of all others, and their swiftness was incom- 
parable also. Their riders also were a further _ 
ornament to them, being in the first place young 
men in the most delightful flower of their age, 
and being eminent for their largeness, and far 
taller than other men. They had also very lon 
heads of hair hanging down, and were clothed 
in garments of Tyrian purple. They had also 
dust of gold every day sprinkled on their hair, 
so that their heads sparkled with the reflection 
of the sunbeams from the gold. The king him-. 
self rode upon a chariot in the mids these 
men, who were still in armour, and had their 
bows fitted to them. He had on a white gar- 
ment, and used to take his progress. out of the 
city inthe morning. There was a certain place 
about fifty furlongs distant from Jerusalem, 
which is called Etham;* very pleasant it is in 
fine gardens, and abounding in rivulets of water, 
thither did he use to go out in the morning, sit- 
ting on high [in his chariot.] 

4. Now Solomon had divine sagacity in alt 
things, and was very diligent and.studious to 
have things done after anelegant manner: so he 
did not neglect the care of the ways, but he laid 
|} a causeway of black stone along the road that 
|| led to Jerusalem, which was the royal city, both 
|| to render them easy for travellers, and to mani- 
|| fest the grandeur of his riches and government. 
He aiso parted his chariots, and set them in a 
regular order, that a certain number of them 
should be in every city, still keeping a few about 
him; and those cities he called the cities of his 
chariots. And the king made silver so plentiful 
in Jerusalem as stones in the street: and so mul- 
tiplied cedar-trees in the plains of Judea, which 
did not grow there before, that they were like the 
multitude of common sycamore-trees. He also 
ordained the Egyptian merchants that brought 
| him their merchandise to sell him a chariot, with 
a pair of horses, for six hundred drachme of sil- 
ver, and he sent them to the kings of Syria, and 
to those kings that were beyond Euphrates. 

5. But although Solomon was become the most 


lead ; it should be rendered the turpentine of Gilead, Jer. 
Vili. 22. 

* Whether these fine gardens and rivulets of Etham, 
about six miles from Jerusalem, whither Solomon rode so 
often in state, be not those alluded to Eecles. ii. 5, 6, where 
he says, “He made him gardens and orchards, and plant~ 
ed trees in them of all kind of fruits, he made him pools 
of water, to water the wood that bringeth forth trees:” and 
to the finest part whereof he seems to allude, when, in the 
Canticles, he compares his spouse to a *‘ garden enclosed,” 
toa “spring shut up,” to a ‘“ fountain sealed,” ch. iv. 12) 
(part of which fountains are still extant, as Mr. Maundrell 
informs us, p. 87, 88;) cannot now be certainly deter- 
mined, but may very probably beconjectured. Byt whether 


Ohio, or Cyprus, the juice ofthe turpentine-tree, than 
_ this precious balsam. This last is also the same word that 
ΤΠ we elsewhere render by the same mistake hulm of Gi- 


this Biham has any relation to those rivers of Etham, 
which Providence once dried up in a miraculous manner, 
Psal. Ixxiv. 15, and in the Septuagint, I camot say. 
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glorious of kings, and the best beloved of God, 
and had exceeded in wisdom and riches those 
that had been rulers of the Hebrews before him, 
yet did he not persevere in this happy state till 
he died. Nay, he forsook the observation of the 
law of his fathers, and came to an end noway 
suitable to our foregoing history of him. He 
grew mad in his love of women, and laid no re- 
straint on himself in his lust; nor was he satis- 
fied with the women of his country alone; but 
he married many wives out of foreign nations, 
Sidonians, and T'yrians, and Ammonites, and 
Edomites, and he transgressed the laws of Mo- 
ses, which forbade Jews to marry any but those 
that were of their own people. He also began 
to worship their gods, which he did to the grati- 
fication of his wives, and out of his affection for 

_ them. This very thing our legislator suspected, 
and so admonished us beforehand, that we should 
not marry women of other countries, lest we 
should be entangled with foreign customs, and 

“ apostatize from our own; lest we should leave off 
to honour our own God, and should worship their 
gods. But Solomon was fallen headlong into un- 

᾿ seasonable pleasures, and regarded not these ad- 
monitions. For when he had married seven hun- 
dred wives,* the daughters of princes, and of emi- 
nent persons, an éd concubines, and 
these besides the kine ypt's datighter, he 
soon was governed by them till he came to imi- 
tate their practices. He was forced to give them 
this demonstration of his kindness and affection 
to them, to live according to the laws of their 

᾿ ntries. And as he grew into years, and his 
reason became weaker by length of time, it was 


᾿ς not sufficient to recall to his mind the institutions 


of his own country, so he still more and more 
contemned his own God, and continued to regard 
the gods that his marriages had introduced: nay, 
before this happened, he sinned, and fell into an 
error about the observation of the law, when he 
made the images of brazen oxen that supported 
the brazen sea,t and the images of lions about 
his own throne; for these he made, although it 
was not agreeable to piety so to do; and this he 
did, notwithstanding that he had his father as a 
most excellent and domestic pattern of virtue, 
and knew what a glorious character he had left 
behind him, because of his piety towards God: 
nor did he imitate David, although God had twice 
appeared to him in his sleep, and exhorted him 
to imitate his father; so he died ingloriously. 
There came therefore a prophet to him, who was 
sent by God, and told him, that “his wicked ac- 
tions were not concealed from God; and threat- 
ened him that he should not long rejoice in what 
he had done: that indeed the kingdom should 
not be taken from him while he was ulive, be- 
cause God had promised to his father David that 
he would make him his successor, but that he 
would take care that this should befall his son 
when he was dead; not that he would withdraw 
all-the people from him, but that he,would give 
ten tribes to a servant of his, and leave only two 
tribes to David’s grandson, for his sake, because 
he loved God, and for the sake of the city of Je- 
rusalem, wherein he would have a temple.” 

6. When Solomon heard this, he was grieved, 


* These seven huudred wives, or the daughters of great 
men, and the three hundred concubines, the daughters of 
the ignoble, make one thousand in all; and are, I suppose, 
those very one thousand women intimated elsewhere by 
Solomon himself, when he speaks of his not having found 
ors jecod woman among that very number. Ecclus. 
vii. 23. 

+ Josephus is here certainly too severe upon Solomon, 
who in making the cherubims, and these twelve brazen 
oxen, seems to have done no moro than imitate the pat- 
terns left him by David, which were all given David by 
Divine inspiration. See my Description of the Temples, 
chap. x. And although God gave no direction for the lions 
that adorned his throne, yet does not Solomon seem there- 
im to have broken any law of Moses ; for although the Pha- 
risees, aud latter rabbins, have extended the second com- 
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and greatly confounded, upon this change of'al- 
most all that happiness which had made him to 
be admired, into so bad a state; nor had there 
much time passed after the prophet had foretold 
what was coming, before God raised up an ene- 
my against him, whose name was Ader, who 
took the following occasion of his enmity to him: 
he was a child of the stock of the Edomites, and 
of the blood royal; and when Joab, the captain 
of David’s host, laid waste the land of Edom, and 
destroyed all that were men grown, and able to 
bear arms, for six months’ time, this Hadad fled 
away, and came to Pharaoh the king of Egypt, 
who received him kindly, and assigned him a 
house to dwell in, and a country to supply him 
with food: and when he was grown up, he loved 
him exceedingly, insomuch that he gave him his 
wife’s sister, whose name was Talipenes, to wife, 
by whom he had a son, who was brought up with 
the king’s children. When Hadad heard in 
Egypt that both David and Joab were dead, he 
came to Pharaoh, and desired that he would 
permit him to go to his own country: upon 
which the king asked what it was that he wanted, 
and what hardships he had met with, that he was 
so desirous to leave him? And when he was of- 
ten troublesome to him, and entreated him to 
dismiss him, he did not then do it; but at the 
time when Solomon’s affairs began to grow 
worse,t on account of his forementioned trans- 
gressions, and God’s anger against him for the 
same, Hadad, by Pharaoh’s permission, came to 
Edom; and when he was not able to make the 
people forsake Solomon, for it was kept under by 
many garrisons, and an innovation was not to be 
made with safety, he removed thence, and came 
into Syria; there he lit upon one Rezon, who 
had run away from Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
his master, and was become a robber in that 
country, and joined friendship with him, who had 
already a band of robbers about him. So he 
went up, and seized upon that part of Syria, and 
was made king thereof. He also made incur- 
sions into the land of Israel, and did it no small 
mischief, and spoiled it, and that in the lifetime 
of Solomon. And this was the calamity which 
the Hebrews suffered by Hadad. ; 

7. There was also one of Solomon’s own na- 
tion that made an attempt against him, Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, who had an expectation of 
rising, from a prophecy that had been made to 
him long before. He was left a child by his 
father, and brought up by his mother; and when 
Solomon saw that he was of an active and beld 
disposition, he made him the curator of the walls 
which he built round about Jerusalem; and he 
took such care of those works, that the king ap- 
proved of his behaviour, and gave him, as ἃ re 
ward for the same, the charge over the tribe of 
Joseph. And when about that time Jeroboam was 
once going out of Je of the city 
Shiloh, whosename wes Ahijah, met him and salu- 
ted him, and when he had taken him a little aside, 
to a place out of the way, where there was not one 
other person present, he rent the garment he) 
had on into twelve pieces, and bade Jeroboam 
take ten of them: and told him beforehand, that 
“This is the will of God; he will part the do- 


mandment, to forbid the very making of any image, though 
without any intention to have worshipped it, yet do not 
suppose that Solomon so understood it, nor that it ought 
to be so understood? The making any other altar for wor- 
ship but that at the tabernacle, was equally forbidden by 
Moses, Antiq. B. iv. ch. viii. sect. 5; yet did not the twe 
tribes and a half offend, when they made an altar for a 
memorial only, Josh. xxii. Antiq. B: v. ch. i. sect 26, 27. 

1 Since the beginning of Sclomon’s evil life and adver- 
sity was the time when Hadad, or Ader, who was born at 
least twenty or thirty years before Solomon came to the 
crown, in the days of David, began to give him disturb- 
ance, this implies that Solomon’s evil life began early ane 
continued very long, which the multitude of his wives and 
concubines does imply also: I suppose when he was nor 
fifty years of age. 
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- while they were there gathered together. 
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which is next it, to his son, because of the 
promise made to David for his succession, and 
will give ten tribes to thee, because Solomon 
hath sinned against him, and delivered up him- 
self to women, and totheir gods. Seeitig, there- 
fore, thou knowest the cause for which God hath 
ehanged his mind, and is alienated from Solo- 
mon. be thou righteous, and keep the laws, be- 
cause he hath proposed to thee the greatest of 
all rewards for thy piety, and the honour thou 
shalt pay to God, namely, to be as greatly exalt- 
ed as thou knowest David to have been.” 

8. So Jeroboam was elevated by these words 
ofthe prophet ; and being a young man of awarm 
temper, and ambitious of greatness, he could not 
be quiet:* and when he had so great a charge in 
the government, and called to mind what had 
been revealed to him by Ahijah, he endeavoured 
to map the people to forsake Solomon, to 
make a disturbance, and to bring the government 
over to himself. But when Solomon understood 
his intention and treachery, he sought to catch 
and kill him; but Jeroboam was informed of it 
beforehand, and fied to Shishak, the king of 
Egypt, aad there abode till the death of Solomon, 
hy which means he gained these two advantages, 
to suffer no harm from Solomon, and to be pre- 
served for the kingdom. So Solomon died when 
he was already an old man, having reigned 
eighty years, and lived ninety-four. He was 
buried in Jerusalem, haying been superior to all 
other kings in happiness, and riches, and wis- 
dom, excepting that when he was growing into 
years, he was deluded by women, and trans- 
gressed the law; concerning which transgres- 
sions, andthe miseries which befell the Hebrews 
thereby, I think proper to discourse at another 


pis meth ἢ CHAP. VII 


How, upon the Death of Solomon, the People for- 
sook his Son Rehoboam, and ordained Jeroboam 
King over the ten Tribes. 


§ 1. Now when Solomon was dead, and his son 
tehoboam, (who was born of an Ammonite wife, 
whose name was Naamah,) had sueceeded him 
in the eae the rulers of the multitude sent 
immediate y into Egypt, and called back Jerobo- 
um; and when he was come to them, to the city 
Shechem. Rehoboam came to it also, for he had 
resolved to declare himself king to the meg 
50 
the rulers of the people, as well as Jeroboam, 
came to him, and besought him, and said, “‘ That 
he ought to relax, and to be gentler than his 
father, in the servitude he had imposed on them, 
because they had borne a heavy yoke, and that 
then they should be better affected to him, and be 
well contented to serve him under his moderate 
overnment, and uld do it more out of Jove 
fear.’ ‘But Rehoboam told them they 
should come to him again in three days’ time, 
when he would give an answer to their request. 
This delay gave occasion to a present suspicion, 
since he hed not given them a favourable answer 
to their mind immediately, for they thought that 
he should have given them a humane answer off- 


_ hand, especially since he was but young. How- 


ever, they thought that his consultation about it, 
and that he did not presently give them a denial, 
afforded them some good hope of success. 

9, Rehoboam now ealled his father’s friends, 
and advised with them what sort of answer he 


* This gue of Jeroboam, when Solomon built the walls 
of Jerusalem, not very long after he had finished his twen- 
' ty years’ building of the temple, and his own palace, or 
not very long after the twenty-fourth year of his reign, 1 
Kaugs ix. 24; 2 Chron. viii. 11; and his youth here still 
mentioned, when Solomon’s wickedness was become more 
fatolerable, fully confirm my former observation, that such 
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minion of Solomon, and give one tribe, with that|| ought to give to the multitude: upon whik 
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they 

aye him the advice which became friends, and 
those that knew the temper of such a multitude. 
They advised him, “to speak in a way inore po 
pe than suited the grandeur of a king, because 

e would thereby oblige them to submit to him 
with good will, it bemg the mdst agreeable to 
subjects, that their kings should be ost upon 
the level with them.” But Rehoboam rejected 
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this so good, and in general so profitable advice; ᾿ 


(it was such, at least, at that time, when he was 
to be made king,) God himself, I suppose, causin 

what was most advantageous to be condemn 

by him. So he called for the young men, who 
were brought up with him, and told them what 
advice the elders had given him, and bade them 
speak what they thought he ought todo. They 
advised him to give the following answer to the 
people, (for neither their youth, nor God him- 
self, suffered them to discern what was best:) 
‘that his little finger should be thicker than his 
father’s loins; an 
usage from his father, the 
much rougher treatment 


should experience 
om him; and if his 
expect that he would do it with scorpions.’ 
The king was 


thought it agreeable to the dignity of his govern- 
ment to give them such an answer. Accordingly 
when the multitude was come together to hear 


oa 
᾽ 


if they had met with πατὰ 


father had chastised them with whips, they mag 


leased with this advice, and — 


reat indignation at the 
Be and said, ** We will 


them to forgive him if he had said any thing that 
was rash or grievous to them in his youth, they 
would not hear it, but threw stones at him and 
killed him. When Rehoboam saw this, he 
thought himself aimed at by those stones with 
which they had killed his servant, and feared 
lest he should undergo the last of punishments 
in earnest, so he got immediately into his cha- 
riot, and fled to Jerusalem, where the tribe of 
Judah and that of Benjamin ordained him king: 
but the rest of the multitude forsook the sons of 
David from that day, and appointed Jeroboam to 
be the ruler of their public affairs. Upon this, 
Rehoboam, Solomon’s son, assembled a great 
congregation of those two tribes that submitted 
to him, and was ready to take a hundred and 
eighty thousand chosen men out of the army, to 
make an expeditiop against Jeroboam and his 
peaple, that he might force them by war to be 
iis servants; but he was forbidden of God b 
the prophet [Shemaiah] to go to war, for that it 
was not just that brethren of the same coun 
should fight one against another. He also said, 


his wickedness began early, aud continued very long. See 
Ecclus. xlvii. 14, J 

7 That by scorpions is not here meant that small ani- 
mal so called, which was never usea in corrections; but 


either a shrub, with sharp prickles like the stings of scor- _ 


pions, such as our furze bush, or else some terrible sort of 
whip of the like nature; see Hudson's and Spanheism's 
notes hero. 
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{hat this defection of the multitude was accord- 
ing to the purpose of God. So he did not, pro- 
ceed in this expedition. And now I will relate 
first the actions of Jeroboam the king of Israel, 

‘after which we will relate what are therewith 
connected, the actions of Rehoboam, the king of 
the two tribes; by this means we shall preserve 
the good order of the history entire. 

4, When therefore Jeroboam had built him a 
palace in the city Shechem, he dwelt there. He 
also built him another at Penuel, a city so called. 
And now the feast of tabernacles was approach- 
ing in a little time, Jeroboam considered, that if 
he should permit the multitude to go to worship 
.God at Jerusalem, and there to celebrate the fes- 
tival, they would probably repent of what they 

had done, and be enticed by the temple, and by 
the worship of God there performed, and would 
leave him, and return to their first king; and if 
so, he should run the risk of losing his own life : 
so he invented this contrivance ; he made two 
golden heifers, and built two little temples for 
them, the one in the city Bethel, and the other 
in Dan, which last was at the fountains of the 
lesser Jardan,* and he put the heifers into both 
the little temples, in the forementioned cities. 
And when he had called those ten tribes together, 
over whom he ruled, he made a speech to the 
people in these words: “I suppose, my country- 
men, that you know this, that every place hath 
God in it, nor is there any one determinate place 
in which he is, but he every where hears and 
sees those that worship him; on which aecount 
I do not think it right for you to go so longa 
journey to Jerusalem, which is an enemy’s city, 
to worship him. It was a man that built the tem- 
vle: I have also made two golden heifers, dedi- 
cated to the same God; and the one of them I 
have consecrated in the city Bethel, and the other 
in ‘Dan, to the end that those of you that dwell 
nearest those cities, may go to them, and worship 
God there; and I will ordain for you certain priests 
and Levites from among yourselves, that you 
may-have no want of the tribe of Levi, or of the 
sons of Aaron ; but let him that is desirous among 
you of being a priest, bring to God a bullock and 
a ram, which they say Aaron the first priest 
brought also.” When Jeroboam had said this, 
he deluded the people, and made them to revolt 
from the worship of their forefathers, and to 
transgress their laws. This was the beginning 
of miseries to the Hebrews, and the cause why 
they were overcome in war by foreigners, and so 
fell into captivity. But we shall relate those 
things in their proper places hereafter. 

5. When the feast [of tabernacles] was just 
approaching, Jeroboam was desirous to cele- 
brate it himself in Bethel, as did the two tribes 
celebrate it in Jerusalem. Accordingly he built 
au altar before the heifer, and undertook to 
be high priest himself. So he went up to the 
altur, with his own priests about him; but when 
he was going to offer the sacrifices, and the 
burnt-offerings, in the sight of all the people, 
a prophet, whose naine was Jadon, was sent by 
God, and came to him from Jerusalem, who 
stood in the midst of the multitude, and in the 
hearing of the king, and directing his discourse 
to the altar, said thus, ‘God foretells that 
there shall be a certain man of the family of 
David, Josiah by name, who shall slay upon thee 
those false priests that shall live af that time, 
and upon thee shall burn the bones of those de- 
ceivers of the people, those impostors and wicked 
wretches. However, that this people may be- 


* Whether these fountains of the lesser Jordun were 
near a place called Dan, and the fountains of the greater 
near a place called Jov, before their conjunction; or whe- 
ther there was only one fountain, arising at the lake Phi- 
ala, ut first sinking under ground, and then arising near 
the mountain Paneum, and thence running through the 
lake Semochonitis to the sea of Galiiee, and so far called 
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lieve that these things shall so come to pass, I 
foretell a sign to them that shall also come to 
pass: This altar shall be broken to pieces im- 
mediately, and all the fat of the sacrifices that 
is upon it, shall be poured upon the ground.” 
When the prophet had said this, Jeroboam fell 
into a passion, and stretched out his hand, and 
bade them lay hold of him; but that hand which 
he stretched out wus enfeebled, and he was 
not able to pull it in again to him, for it was 
become withered, and hung down, as if it were 
a dead hand. The altar also was broken to 
pieces, and all that was upon it was poured out, 
as the prophet had foretold should come to 
pass. So the king understood that he was a 
man of veracity, and had a divine foreknowledge 

and entreated him to pray to God that he woul 

restore his right hand. Accordingly the prophet 
did pray to God to grant him that request. So 
the hyd having his hand recovered to its natural 
state, rejoiced at it, and invited the prophet to 
sup with him; but Jadon said, that ‘‘he cculd 
not endure to come into his house, nor to taste 
of bread or water in this city, for that was a 
thing God had forbidden him to do; as also to go 
back by the same way which he came, but he 
said he was to return by another way.” So the 
king wondered at the abstinence of the man, but 
was himself in fear, as suspecting a change of 
his affairs for the worse, from what had been 


said to him, 
CHAP. ΙΧ. 


How Jadon the Prophet was persuaded by another 
lying Prophet, and returned [to Bethel,] and 
was afterward slain by a Lion. As also what 
words the wicked Prophet made use of to per- 
suade the King, and thereby alienated his mind 
from Ged. 


§. 1. Now there was a certain wicked man in 
that city who was a false prophet, whom Jero- 
boam had in great esteem, but was deceived by 
him, and his flattering words. This man was 
bed-rid by reason of the infirmities of old age: 
however, he was informed by his sons concern- 
ing the prophet that was come from Jerusalem, 
and concerning the signs done by him; and how, 
when Jeroboam’s right hand had been enfeebled, 
at the prophet’s prayer he had it revived again. 
Whereupon he was afraid that this stranger and 
prophet should be in better esteem with the king 
than himself, and obtain greater honour from 
him, and he gave order to his sons to saddle his 
ass presently, and make all ready that he might 
goout. Accordingly they made haste to do what 
they were commanded, and he got upon the ass, 
and followed after the prophet, andswhen he had 
overtaken him, as he was resting himself under 
a-very large oak-tree that was thick and shady, 
he at first saluted him, but presently he com- 
pane of him, because he had not come into 
his house, and partaken of his hospitality. And 
when the other said, that ‘God had forbidden , 
him to taste of any one’s provision in that city,” 
he replied that, ‘for certain God had not forbid- 
den that I should set food before thee, for] ama 
prophet as thou art, and worship God in the 
same manner that thou dost; and 1 am now come 
as seut by him, in order to bring thee into my 
house, and make thee “‘ my guest.”” Now Jadon 
gave credit to this lying prophet, and returned 
back with him. But when they were ‘at dinner, 
and were merry together, God appeared to Ja- 
don, and said, that “6 should sutfer punishment 
for transgressing his commands, and he told him 


the lesser Jordan, is hardly certain even in Josephus him- 
self, though the latter account be the most probable. 
However, the northern idolatrous, calf, set up by Jero- 
boam, was where Little Jordan fell into Great Jordan, 
near a place called Daphne, as Josephus elsewhere in- 
gen us, Of the War, B. iv. ch. i. sect. 1. See the note 
there. 
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wnat that punishment should be; for he said that 
he should meet with a lion as he was going on 
his way, by which lion he should be torn in 
pieces, and be deprived of burial in the sepul- 
chres of his fathers.” Which things came to 
' pass, as I suppose, according to the will of God, 
that so Jeroboam might not give heed to the 
words of Jadon, as of one that had been convict- 
ed of lyii However, as Jadon was again going 
to Jerusalem, a lion assaulted him, and pulle 
him off the beast he rode on, and slew him, yet 
did he not at all hurt the ass, but sat by him, and 
kept him, as also the oe body. This con- 
tinued till some travellers that saw it came and 
told it in the city to the false prophet, who sent 
his sons, and brought the body into the city, and 
made a funeral for him at great expense. He 
also charged his sons to bury himself with him; 
and said, that all which he had foretold against 
that city, and the altar, and priests, and false pro- 
poets, would prove true; and that if he were 
uried with him, he should receive no injurious 
treatment after his death, the bones not being 
then to be distinguished asunder.” But now, 
when he had performed those funeral rites to the 
prophet, and had given that charge to his sons, 
as he was a wicked and an impious man, he goes 
to Jeroboam, and says to him, *‘ And wherefore 
is it now that thou art disturbed at the words of 
this silly fellow?” And when the king had re- 
lated to him what had happened about the altar, 
and about his own hand, and gave him the name of 
a divine man, and an excellent prophet, he endea- 
youred, by a wicked trick, to weaken that his opi- 
nion,and by using plausible words concerning what 
had happened, he aimed to injure the truth that 
was in them; for he attempted to persuade him, 
that “ his hand was enfeebled by the labour it had 
undergone in supporting the sacrifices, and that 
upon its resting awhile, it returned to its former 
nature again; and that as to the altar, it was but 
new, an had borne abundance of sacrifices, and 


those large ones too, and was accordingly broken! 
to Egeces, and fallen down by the weight of what| 
h 


been laid upon it.” He also informed him of 
the death of him that had foretold those things, 
and how he perished; [whence he concluded 
that] he had not any thing in him of a prophet; 
nor spake any thing like one. When he had thus 
spoken, he persuaded the king, and entirely 
alienated his mind from God, and from doing 
works that were righteous and holy, and encou- 
raged him to go on in his impious practices ;* 
and accordingly, he was to that degree injurious 
to God, and so great a transgressor, that he 
sought for nothing else every day, but how he 
might be guilty of some new instances of wick- 
edness, and such as should be more detestable 
than what be had been so insolent as to do be- 
fore. Andso much shall at present suffice to 
have said concerning Jeroboam. 


ν CHAP. X. 


Concerning Rehoboam, and how God inflicted 
Punishment upon him, for his Impiety, by Shi- 
shak, [King of Egypt.) 


§ 1. Now Reboboam, the son of Solomon, who, 

as we said before, was king of the two tribes, 
_ built strong and large cities, Bethlehem, and 
’ Etam, and Tekoa, and Bethzur, and Shoco, and 


* How much. latger and better copy Josephus had in 
this remarkable history of the true prophet of Judea, and 
his concern with Jeroboam, and with the false prophet of 
Bethel, than our other copies have, is evident at first sight. 
The prophet’s very name, Jaden, or as the Constitutions 
call him, Adonias, is wanting in our other copies; and it 
is there with no litile absurdity said, that God revealed Ja- 
don the true prophet’s death, not to himself, as here, but 
to the false prophet. Whether the particular account of 
che arguments made use of, after all, by the false prophet 
against nis own belief, ears t own conscience, in order 
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Adoram, and Lachish, and Azekah, and Zorah 
and Aijalon, and Hebron; these he built first of 
all in the tribe of Judah. He also built other 
large cities in the tribe of Benjamin, and walled 
them about, and put garrisons in the 1, and 
captains, and a great deal of corn, and wine, and 


oil, and he furnished every one of them plentifully » 


with other provisions that were necessary for sus- 
tenance ; moreover, he put therein shields and 
spears, for many ten thousand men. The pmiests 
also that were in all Israel, and the Levites, and 
if there were any of the multitude that were 
good and righteous men, they gathered them- 
selves together to him, having left their own. 
cities, that they might worship God in Jerusa- 


lem; for they were not willing to be forced to — 


worship the heifers which Jeroboam had made; 
and they augmented the kingdomof Rehoboam for 
three years. Andafter he had married a woman 
of his own kindred, and had by her three chil- 
dren born to him, he married also another of his 
own kindred, who was daughter of Absalom by 
Tamar, whose name was Maachah, and by her 
he had a son, whom he named Abijah. He had 
moreover many other children by other wives; 
but he loved Maachah above them all. Now he 
had eighteen legitimate wives, and thirty concu- 
bines:_and he had born to him twenty-eight sons 
and threescore daughters; but he appa Abi- 
jah, whom he had by Maachah, to be his succes- 
sor in the kingdom; and intrusted him already 
with the treasures, and the strongest cities. 
2..Now I cannot but think, that the greatness 


of a kingdom, and its change into prosperity, often _ 


becomes the occasion of mischief and of trans- 
gression to men; for when Rehoboam saw this 
his kingdom so much increased, he went out of 
the right way, end to unrighteous and irreligious 
practices; and he despised the worship of God, 
till the people themselves imitated his wicked’ 
actions; for so it usually happens, that the man- 
ners of subjects are corrupted at the same time 
with those of their governors, which subjects 
then lay aside their own sober way of living, as 
a reproof of their governors’ intemperate cour- 
ses, and follow their wickedness, as if it were 
virtue, for it is not possible to show that men ap- 
prove of the actions of their kings, unless they 
do the samie actions with them. Agreeably 
whereto it now happened to the subjects of 
Rehobogm; for when he was grown impious, 
and a transgressor himself, they endeavoured not 
to offend him by resolving still to be rigyteous. 
But God sent Shishak, king of Egypt, to punish 
them for their unjust behaviour towards him 

concerning whom Herodotus was mistaken, and 
applied his actions to Sesostris: for this Shi- 
shak,t in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, 
made an expedition pate Judea} with many ten 
thousand men, for he had one thousand two 
hundred chariots in number that followed him, 
and threescore thousand horsemen, and four 
hundred thousand footmen. The he brought 
with him, and they were the greatest part of 
them Libyans and Ethiopians. Now therefore, 
when he fell upon the country of the Hebrews, 
he took the strongest cities of Rehoboam’s king~ 


‘dom without fighting; and when he had put gar- . 


risons in them, he came last of all to Jerusalem, 
3. Now when Rehoboam, and the multitude 


to persuade Jeroboam to persevere in his idolatry and 
wickedness, than which more plausible could not be in- 
vented, was intimated in Josephus’s copy, or in some other 
ancient book, cannot now be determined; our other co- 
pies say not one word of it. 

+ That this Shishak was not the same person with the 
famous Sesostris, as some have very lately, in contradic- 
tion to all antiquity; supposed, and that our Josephus did 
not take him to be the same ag they pretend, but that Se- 
sostris. was many centuries earlier than Shishak, see 
Authent. Records, part ii. p 1024. 
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with him, were shut od in Jerusalem by the 
means of the army of Shishak, and when they 
besought God to give them victory and deliver- 
ance, they could not persuade God to be on their 
side: but Shemaiah the prophet told them, that 
God threatened to forsake them, as.they had 


forsakea his worship. When they heard this, | 


they were immediately in a consternation of 
mind, and seeing no way of deliverance, they all 
earnestly set themselves to confess that God 
might justly overlook them, since they had been 

ates of impiety towards him, and had Jet his 
aws lie in confusion. So when God saw them 
in that disposition, and that they acknowledged 
their sins, he told the prophet, that he would not 
destroy them, but that he would however make 
them servants to the Egyptians, that they may 
learn whether they will suffer less by serving 
men or God. So when Shishak had taken the 
city without fighting, because Rehoboam was 
afraid, and received him into it, yet did not 
Shishak stand to the covenant he had: made, but 
he spoiled the temple, and emptied the treasures 
of God, and those of the king, and carried off in- 
numerable ten thousands of gold and silver, and 
left nothing at all behind him. He also took 
away the bucklers of gold, and the shields, which 


Solomon the king had made; nay, he did not} 


leave the golden quivers which David had taken 
from the king of Zobah, and had dedicated to 
God. And when he had thus done, he returned 
to his own kingdom. Now Herodotus of Hali- 
carnassus mentions this expedition, having only 
mistaken the king’s name; and [in saying that] 
he made war upon many other nations also, and 
brought Syria of Palestine into subjection, and 

. took the men that were therein prisoners with- 
out fighting. Now it is manifest, that he in- 
tended to declare that our nation was subdued by 
him: for he saith, that “be left behind him pil- 
lars in the land of those that delivered them- 
selves up to him without fighting, and engraved 
upon them the secret parts of women.” Now our 
king Rehoboam delivered up our city without 
fighting. He says withal,* that “the Ethiopi- 
ans learned to circumcise their privy parts from 
the Egyptians, with this addition, that the Phe- 
nicians and Syrians thai five in Palestine confess 
that they iearned it of the Egyptians.” 
it is evident that no other of the Syrians that live 
in Palestine besides us alone are circumcised ; 
but as to such matters, let every one speak what 
is agreeable to his own opinion. 

4, When Shishak was gone away, king Reho- 
boam made bucklers and shields of brass, instead 
of those of gold, and delivered the same number 
of them to the keepers of the king’s palace: So 
instead. of warlike expeditions, and that glory 
which results from those public actions, he reign- 
ed in great quietness, though not without fear, 
as being always an enemy to Jeroboam, and he 
died when he had lived fifty-seven years, and 
reigned seventeen. 
proud and a foolish man, and lost [part of his] 
dominions by not hearkening to his father’s 
friends. He was buried in Jerusalem, in the se- 
pulchres of the kings; and his son Abijah suc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom, and this in the eigh- 
teenth year of Jeroboam’s reign over the ten 
tribes: and this was the conclusion of these af- 
fairs. It must be now our business to relate the 


* Herodotus, as here quoted by Josephus, and as this 
passage still stands in his present copies, B. ii. chap. οἷν. 
affirms, that “the Phoenicians and Syrians in Palestine 
[which last are generally supposed to denote the Jews} 
owned their receiving circumcision from the Egyptians ;” 
whereas it is abundantly evident, that the Jews received 
their circumcision from the patriarch Abraham, Gen. xvii. 
9—14, John vii. 22, 23, as I conclude the Egy)tian priests 
themselves did also. It is not, therefore, very unlikely that 
Herodotus, because the Jews had lived long ir Egypt, and 
canic out of it circumcised, did thereupon thiak they had 
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affairs of Jeroboam, and how he ended his life: 
for he ceased not, nor rested to be injurious to 


Yet) 


He was in his disposition a, 


God, but every day raised up altars upon high 
mountains, and went on making priests out of 
the multitude. 

‘ CHAP. XI. 


Concerning the Death of a Son of Jeroboam, 
How Jeroboam was beaten by Abyah, who died 
a little afterward, and was succeeded in his 
Kingdom by Asa. And aiso how, after the 
Death of Seroboam, Baasha destroyed his Sor. 
Nadab, and ali the House.of Jeroboam. 


§ 1. Howrver, God was in no long time ready 
to return Jeroboam’s wicked actions, and the 
punishment they deserved, upon his own head, 
and upon the heads of all his house. And where- 
as a son of his lay sick at that time, who was 
called Abijah, he enjomed his wife to lay aside 
her robes, and to take the garments te to 
a private person, and to go to Ahijah the prophet, 
for that he was a wenderful man in foretelling 
futurities, it having been he who “told me that 
i should be king.” He also enjoined her, when 
she came to him, to inquire concerning the child, 
asif she were astranger, whether he should escape 
this distemper. Soshe did as her husband bade her, 
and changed her habit, and came to the city Shi- 
loh, for there did Ahijah live: and as she was 
going into his house, his eyes being then dim 
with age, God appeared to him, and informed 
him of two things, that the wife of Jeroboam 
was come to him; and what answer he should 
make to her inquiry. Accordingly, as the woman 
was coming into the house like a private person, 
and a stranger, he cried out, ‘Come im, Ὁ thou 
wife of Jeroboam! Why concealest thou thyself? 
Thou art not concealed from God, who hath ap- 
peared to "me, and informed me that thou wast 
coming, and hath given me in command what I 
shall say to thee.” So he said, “ That 'she should 
go away to her husband, and speak to him thus: 
Since I made thee a greatman when thou wast 
little, orrather wast nothing, andrent the kingdom 
from the house of David, and gave it to thee, and 
thou hast been unmindful of these benefits, hast 
left off my worship, hast made thee molten gods 
and honoured them; I will inlike manner castthee 
down again, and will destroy all thy house, and 
make them food for the dogs and the fowls; for 
a certain king is rising up, by appointment, over 
all this people, who shail leave none of the family 
of Jeroboam remaining. The multitude also 
shall themselves partake of the same punish- 
ment, and shail be cast out of this good land, and 
shall be scattered into the places beyond Eu- 
phrates, because they followed the wicked prac- 
tices of their king, and have worshipped the gods 
that he made} and forsaken my sacrifices. Butdo 
thou, O woman, make haste baek to thy husband, 
and tell him this message; but thou shalt then 
find thy son dead, for as thou enterest the city he 
shalt depart this life: yet shall he be buried with 
the lamentation of ail the multitude, and honour- 
ed with a general mourning, for he is the only 

verson of goodness of Jeroboam’s family.”— 
Vhen the prophet had foretold these events, the 
woman went hastily away with a disordered 
mind, and greatly grieved at the death of the 
forenamed child: So she was in lamentation as 
she went along the road, and mourned for the 


learned that circumcision in Egypt, and had it not before. 
Manetho, the famous Egyptian chronologer and historian, 
who knew the history of his own country much better than 
Herodotus, complains frequently of his mistakes about 
their affairs, as does Josephus more than once in this chap- 
ter; nor jndeed does Herodotus seem at all acquainted 
with the affairs of the Jews; for as he never names them, 
so little or nothing of what he says about them, their 
country, or maritime cities, two of which he alone men- 
tions, Cadytus and Jenysus, proves true; nor indeed do 
there appear to have ever been any such cities on their coast, 


death of her son, that was just at hand. She 
was indeed in a miserable condition at the una- 
voidable misery of his death, and went apace, 
but in circumstances very unfortunate, because 
of her son; for the greater haste she made, she 
would the sooner see her son dead, yet was she 
forced to make such haste on account of her hus- 
band. Accordingly, when she was come back, 
she found that the child had given up the ghost, 
as the prophet had said; πον she related all the 
circumstances to the king. 

2. Yet did not Jeroboam lay any of these things 
to heart, but he brought together a very numer- 
ous army, and made a warlike expedition against 
Abijah, the son of Rehoboam, who had suc- 
Paaned his father in the kingdom of the two 
tribes, for he despised him because of his age. 
But when he heard of the expedition of Jero- 
boam, he was not affrighted at it, but proved of 
a courageous temper of mind, superior both to 
his mc and to the hopes of his enemy; so 
he chose him an army out of the two tribes, and 
met Jeroboam at a place called mount Zema- 
raim, and pitched his camp near the other, and 
Saga every thing necessary for the fight. 

fis army consisted of four hundred thousand, 
but the army. of Jeroboam was double to it. 
Now, as the armies stood in array, ready for ac- 
tion and dangers, and were just going to fight, 
Abijah stood upon an elevated place, and beckon- 
ing with his hand, he desired the multitude and 
Jeroboam himself to hear first with silence what 
he had to say. And when silence was made, he 
began to speak, and told them, “ God had con- 
sented that David and his posterity should be 
their rulers for all time to come, and this you 
yourselves are not unacquainted with; but I can- 
not but wonder how you should forsake my 
father, and join yourselves to his servant Jero- 

are now here with him to fight against 
those, who, by God’s own determination, are to 
reign, and to deprive them of that dominion 
which they have still retained; for as to the 
greater part of it, Jeroboam is unjustly in posses- 
sion of it. However, I do not suppose he will 
enjoy it any longer, but when he hath suffered 
that punishment which God thinks due to him for 
what is past, he will leave off the transgressions 
he hath been guilty of, and the injuries he hath 
offered to him, and which he hath still continued to 
offer, and hath persuaded you to do the same; 
yet when you were not any farther unjustl 
treated by my father than that he did not spea 
to you so as to please you, and this only in com- 
pliance with the advice of wicked men, you in 
anger forsook him, as you pretended, but in re- 
ality you withdrew yourselves from God, and 
from his laws, although it had been right for you 
to have forgiven a man that was young in age, 
and not used to govern peeves not only some dis- 
agreeable words, but if his youth and his unskil- 
fulness in affairs had led him into some unfortu- 
nate actions, and that for the sake of his father 
Solomon, and the benefits you received from him, 
for men ought to excuse the sins of posterity on 
account of the henefactions of parents: but you 
considered nothing of all this then, neither do 
you consider it now, but come with so great an 
army against us. And what is it you depend upon 
for victory? is it upon the golden heifers, and the 
altars that you have on high places, which are 
demonstrations of your impiety, and not of reli- 
gious worship? Or is it the exceeding multitude 


* This is a strange expression in Josephus, that God ts 
his own workmanship, or that he made himself, contrary 
to common sense, and to catholic Christianity. Perhaps 
he only means that he was made by none, but was unori- 
ginated. ts 

t By this terrible and perfectly unparalleled slaughter 
of five hundred thousand men of the newly idolatrous and 
rebellious ten tribes, God’s high displeasure and indigna- 
tion aguinst that idolatry and rebellion fully appeared ; 
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of your army which gives you such good hopes? 
Yet certainly there is no strength at all in an 
army of many ten thousands, when the’war is 
unjust; for we ought to place our surest hopes _ 
of success against our enemies in righteousness 
alone, and in piety towards God, which hope we 
justly have, since we have kept the laws from the 
eginning, and have worshipped our own God, 
who was not made by hands out of corruptible 
matter, nor was he formed by.a wicked king, in 
order to deceive the multitude; but who is his 
own workmanship,* and the beginning and end 
of allthmgs. I therefore give you counsel even 
now to repent, and to take better advice, and to 
leave off the prosecution of the war; and to call 
to mind the laws of your country, and to reflect 
what it hath been-that hath advanced you to so 
happy a state as you are now in.” 4 

3. This was the speech which Abijah made to . 
the multitude. But while he was still speaking, 
Jeroboam sent some of his soldiers privately to 
encompass Abijah round about, on certain parts 
of the camp that were not taken notice of; and 
when he was thus within the compass of the ene- 
my, his army was affrighted, and their courage 
failed them; but Abijah encouraged them, and 
exhorted them to place their hopes on God, for 
that he was not encompassed by the enemy. So 
they all at once implored the divine assistance, 
while the priests sounded with the trumpet, and 
they made a shout, and fell upon their enemies, 
and God brake the courage and cast down the 
force of their enemies, and made Abijah’s army 
superior to them: for God vouchsafed to grant 
them a wonderful and very famous victory : and 
sucha slaughter was now made of Jeroboam’s 
army, as is never recorded to have happened in 
any other war,t whether it were of the Greeks, 
or of the Barbarians, for they overthrew [and 
slew] five hundred thotrsand of their enemies, and 
they took their strongest cities by force, and spoil- 
ed them ; and besides those, they did the same to 
Bethel and her towns, and Jeshanah and her 
towns. Andafter this defeat Jeroboam never re- 
covered himself during the life of Abijah, who 
yet did not long survive, for he reigned but three . 
years, and was buried in Jerusalem, in the sepul- 
chres of his forefathers. He left behind him 
twenty-two sons and sixteen daughters ; and he 
had these children by fourteen wives; and Asa 
his son succeeded to the kingdom ; and the young 
man’s mother was Micaiah, Under his reign the 
country of the Israelites enjoyed peace for ten 
years. 

4, And so far concerning Abijah, the son of 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, as his history 
hath come down to us: but Jeroboam, the kin 
of the ten tribes, died when he had governe 
them two-and-twenty years; whose son Nadab 
succeeded him, in the second year of the reign 
of Asa. Now Jeroboam’s son governed two 
years, and resembled his father in impiety and 
wickedness. In these two years he made an ex- 
pedition against Gibbethon, a city of the Philis- 
tines, and continued the siege in order to take - 
it; but he was conspired against while he was 
there, by a friend of his, whose name was Baa- 
sha, the son of Ahijah, and was slain; which 
Baasha took the kingdom after the other’s death, 
and destroyed the whole house of Jeroboam. It 
also came to pass, according as God had foretold, 
that some ob ieranean's kindred that died in the 
city were torn to pieces and devoured by dogs, 


the remainder were thereby seriously cautioned not to 
persist in them, and a kind of balance or equilibmumn was 
made between the ten and the two tribes for the time to 
come; while otherwise the perpetually idclatrous and re- 
bellious ten tribes would naturally have been too power- 
ful for the two tribes, which were pretty frequently free 
both frowi such idolatry and rebellion. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt of the truth of this prodigious munber 
slain upon so signal an occasion. 
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and that others of them that died in the fields 
were torn and devoured by the fowls. So the 
house of Jeroboam suffered the “πε punishment’ 
of his impiety and of his wicked actions. 


CHAP. XII. 


How Zerah; King of the Ethiopians, was beaten 
by Asa; and how Asa, upon Baasha’s making 
war against him, invited the King of the Da- 
mascens to assist him; and how, on the Destruc- 
tion of the House of Baasha, Omri got the 
Kingdom, as did-his'‘Son Ahab after him. 


§ 1. Now Asa, the king of Jerusalem, was of 
an excellent character, and had aregard to God, 
and neither did nor designed any thing but what 
had relation to the observation of the laws. He 
made a reformation of his kingdom, and cut off 
whatsoever was wicked therein, and purified it 
from every impurity. Now he had an army of 
chosen men that were armed with targets and 
eens out of the tribe of Judah three hundred 

ousand; and out of the tribe of Benjamin, that 
bore shields and drew bows, two hundred and 
fifty thousand. But when he had already reign- 
ed ten years, Zerah king of Ethiopia made an 
expedition against him,* with a great army of 


* nine hundred thousand footmen, and one hundred 


thousand horsemen, and three htndred chariots, 
and came as far as Mareshah, a city that be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah. Now when Zerah 
had passed so far with his own army, Asa met 
him, and put his army in array over against him, 
in a valley called Zephathah, not far-from the 
city; and when he saw the multitude of the 
Ethiopians, he cried out, and besought God to 
give him the victory, and that he might kill 
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many ten thousands of the enemy: “For,” said 
he, “I depend on nothing else but that assistance 
which I expect from thee, which is able to make 
the fewer superior to the more numerous, and 
the weaker to the stronger; and thence it is 
alone that I venture to meet Zerah, and fight 
him.” 

2. While Asa was saying this, God gave hima 
signal of victory, and joining battle cheerfully on 
account of what God had foretold about it, he 
slew a great many of the Ethiopians, and when 
he had put them to flight, he pursued them to the 
country of Gerar; and when they left off killing 
their enemies, they betook themselves to spoiling 
them, (for the city Gerar was already Roky 
and to spoiling their camp, so that they carriec 
off much gold, and much silver, and a great deal 
of [other] prey, and camels, and great cattle, and 
flocks of sheep. Accordingly, when Asa and his 
ΒΟΥ had obtained such a victory, and such 
wealth from God, they returned to Jerusalem. 
Now us they were coming, a prophet, whose 
name was Azariah, met them on the road, and 
bade them stop their journey a little; and began 
to say to them thus: that “The reason why they 
had obtained this victory from God was this, that 
they had shown themselves righteous and reli- 
gious men, and had done every thing according 
to the willof God; that therefore he said, if they 
persevered therein; God would grant that’ they 
should always overcome their enemies, and live 
happily : but that if they left off his worship, all 
things shall fall out on the contrary; and atime 
should come,t wherein ne true prophet shall be 
left. in your whole multitude, nor a-priest who 
shall déliver you a true answer from the oracle ; 
but your cities shall be overthrown,-and yourna- 
tion scattered over the whole earth, and live the 


* The reader 15 to remember that Oush is not Hthioepia, 
but Arabia. See Bochart, B. iv. chap. ii. 

t Here is a very great error in our Hebrew copy in this 
place, 2 Chron. xvi. 3—6, as applying what follows to 
times past, and not to times future; whence that text is 
quite misapplied by Sir Isaac Newton. 

t This Abelmain, or, iu Josephus’s copy, Abellane, that 
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life of strangers and wanderers.” So he advised 
them, while they had time, to be good; and not 
to deprive themselves of the favour of God. 
When the king and the people heard this, they 
rejoiced: and all in common, and eyery one in 
particular, took great care to behave themselves 
righteously. The king also sent some to take 
care that those in the country should observe the 
laws also. 

3. And this was the state of Asa, king of the 
two tribes. I now return to Baasha, the king 
of the multitude of the Israelites, who slew Na- 
dab, the son of Jeroboam, and retained the Βο- 
vernment. He dwelt in the city Tirzah, having 
made that his habitation, and reigned twenty- 
four years. He became more wicked and impi- 
ous than Jeroboam or his son. He did a great 
deal of mischieFto the multitude, and was injuri- 
ous to God, who sent the prophet Jehu, and told 
him beforehand, that “this whole family should 
be destroyed, and that he would bring the same 
miseries on his house which had brought that of 
Jeroboam to ruin; because, when he had been 
made king by him, he had not requited his kind- 
ness by governing the multitude righteously and 
religiously; which things, in the first place, tend- 
ed to their own happiness, and in the next place 
were pleasing to God; ‘that he had imitated this 
very wicked king, Jeroboam: and although that 
man’s soul had perished, yet did he express to 
the last his wickedness; and he said, that he 
should therefore justly experience the like cala- 
mity with him, since he had been guilty of the 
like wickedness. But Baasha, though he heard 
beforehand what miseries would befall him and 
his whole. family for their insolent behaviour, 
yet did not he leave off his wicked practices for 
the time to come, nor did he care to appear to be 
other than worse and worse till he died; nor did 
he then repent of his past actions, nor endeavour 
to obtain pardon of God for them, but did as 
those do who have rewards proposed to them 
when they have once in earnest set about their 
work, they do not leave off their labours; for 
thus did Baasha, when the prophet foretold to 
him what would come to pass, grow worse, as 
if what were threatened, the perdition of his 
family and the destruction of his house, (which 
are really among the greatest of evils,) were 
good things; and as if he were a combatant for 
wickedness, he every day took more and more 
pains for it; and at last he took his army, and 
assaulted a certain considerable city called Ra- 
mah, which was forty furlongs distant from 
Jerusalem; and when he had taken it, he forti- 
fied it, having determined beforehand to leave 
a garrison init, that they might thence make 
οὐδόν νὸν and do mischief tothe kingdom of 

sa, 

4, Whereupon Asa was afraid of the attempts 
the enemy might make upon him, and consider- 
ing with himself how many mischiefs this army 
that was left in Ramah might do tothe country 
over which he reigned, he sent ambassadors to 
the king of the Damascens, with gold and silver, 
desiring his assistance, and putting him in mind 
that we have had a friendship together from the 
times of our forefathers. So he gladly received 
the sum of money, and made a league with him, 
and broke the friendship he had with Baasha, 
and sent the commanders of his own forces into 
the cities that were under Baasha’s dominion, 
and ordered them.to do them mischief. So they 
went and burnt some of them, and spoiled others, 
Ijon, and Dan, and Abelmain,{ and many others, 


belonged to the land of Israel, and bordered on the coun- 
try of Damascus, is supposed both by Hudson and Span- 
heim to be the same with Abel or Abila, whence came Abi- 
lene. This may be that city so denominated from Abel the 
righteous, there buried, concerning the shedding of whose 
blood within the compass of the land of Israel, I under- 
stand our Saviour’s words about the fatal war and over- 
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Now when the king of Israel heard this, he left 
off building and fortifying Ramah, and returned 
presently to assist his own people under the dis- 
tresses they were in; but Asa made use of the 
materials that were prepared for building that 
city, for γύπα in the same place two strong 
cities, the one of which was called Gebah, and 
the other Mizpah; so that after this Baasha had 
no leisure to make expeditions against Asa, for 
he was oe ar death, and was buried in 
the city Tirzah; and Elah his son took the king- 
dom, who, when he had reigned two years, died, 
being treacherously slain by Zimri, the captain 
of half his army; for when he was at Arza, his 
steward’s house, he persuaded some of the 
horsemen that were under him to assault Elah, 
and by that means he slew him, when he was 
without his armed men and his captains, for they 
were all busied in the siege of Gibbethon, a city 
of the Philistines. e 
5. When Zimri, the captain of the army, had 
killed Elah, he took the near himself, and, 
aecording to Jehu’s prophecy, slew all the house 
of Baasha; for it came to pass that Baasha’s 
house utterly perished, on account of his impiety, 
in the same manner as we have already de- 
scribed the destruction of the house of Jeroboam; 
but the army that was besieging Gibbethon, 
when they heard what bad befallen the king, 
and that when Zimri had killed him, he had 
gained the kingdom, they made Omri, their gene- 
ral, king, who drew off his army from Gibbethon, 
and came to Tirzah wliere the royal palace was, 
and assaulted the city, and took it by force. But 
when Zimrisaw that the city had none to defend 
it, he fled into the inmost part of the palace, and 
set it on fire, and burnt himself with it, when he 
had reigned only seven days. Upon which the 
— of Israel were ese divided, and part 
of them would have Tibni to be king, and part 
Omri; but when those that were for Omri’s 
ruling had beaten Tibni, Omri reigned over all 


the multitude. Now it was in the thirtieth year) 


of the reign of Asa that Omri reigned, (for 
twelve years;) six of these years he reigned in 
the city of Tirzah, and the rest in the city called 
Semareon, but named by the Greeks Samaria; 
but he himself called it Semareon, from Semer, 
who sold him the mountain whereon he built it. 
Now Omri was nowy different from those kings 
that reigned before him, but that he grew worse 
than they; for they all sought how they might 
turn the people away from God, by their daily 
wicked practices ; and on that account it was that 
God made one of them to be slain by another, 
and that no one person of their families should 
remain. This Omri also died at Samaria: and 
Ahab his son succeeded him. 

6. Now by these events we may learn what 
eoncern God hath for the affairs of mankind, and 
how he loves good men, and hates the wicked, 
and destroys them root and branch: for many 
of these kings of Israel, they and their families, 
were miserably destroyed and taken away one 
by. another, in a short time, for their transgres- 
sion and wickedness; but Asa, who was king of 
Jerusalem, and of the two tribes, attained, by 
God’s blessing, a long and blessed old age, for 
his piety and righteousness, and died happily, 
when he had reigned forty and one years: and 
when he was dead, his son Jehoshaphat succeed- 
ed him jin the government. He was born of 
Asa’s wife Azubah. And all men allowed that 
ne followed the works of David his forefather, 
and this both in courage and piety; but we are 
not obliged now to speak any more of the affairs 
of this king. 


throw of Judea by Titus and his Roman army, “ That 
upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the 
fand, from the blood of rightevus Abel to the blood of Za- 
eharias, son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the tem- 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Flow Ahab, when he had taken Jezebel to Wifey 
became more wicked than all the Kings th 
been before him. Of, the Actions of the Prophet 
Elijah ; and what befell Naboth. - ᾿ 


§ 1. Now Ahab, the king of Israel, dwelt in 
Samaria, and held the government for twehty 
two years; and made no alteration in the con- 
duct of the kings that were his predecessors, but 
only in such things as were of his own invention 
for the worse, and in his most gvoss wickedness. 
He imitated them in their wicked courses, and in 
their eet behaviour towards God, and more 
especially he imitated the transgression of Jero- 
boam ; for he worshipped the heifers that he had 
made; and he contrived other absurd objects of 
worship besides those heifers; he also took to 
wife the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Ty- 
rians and Sidonians, whose name was Jezebel, 
of whom he learned to worship her own gods. 
This woman was active and bold, and fell into so 
great adegree of inypurity and madness, that she 
built a temple to the god of the Tyrians, which 
they call Belus, and planted a grove of all sorts 
of trees; she also appointed priests and false pro- 
phets to this god. The king also himself had 
many such about him, and so exceeded in mad- 
uess and wickedness all [the kings] that went 
before him. 

2. There was now a prophet of God Almighty, 
of Thesbon, a country in Gilead, that came to 
| Ahab, and said to him, that “God foretold he 
would not send rain nor dew m those years upon 
the country but when he should appear. nd 
when he had confirmed this by an oath, he de- 
parted into the southern parts, and made his 
| abode by a brook, out of which he had water to 
| drink; for as for his food, ravens brought it to 
him every day: but when that river was dried 
|up for want of rain, he came to Zarephath, a 
city not far from Siden and Tyre, for it lay be- 
tween them, and this at the command of God, 
| for [God told him] that he should there find a 
] woman who was a widow, that should give him 
| sustenance: so when he was not far off the city, 
|he saw a woman that laboured with her own 
hands gathering of sticks; so God informed him 
that this was the woman who was to give him 
sustenance: so he came and saluted her, and de- 
sired her to bring him some water to drink; but 
as she was going so to do, he called to her, and 
would have her bring him a loaf of bread also: 
whereupon she affirmed on oath that she had at 
home nothing more than one handful of meal and 
a little oil, and that she was going to gather some 
sticks, that she might knead it, and make bread 
for herself and her son; after which, she said 
they must perish, and be consumed by the fa- 
mine, for they had nothing for themselves any 
longer. Hereupon he said, ‘Go on with good 
courage, and hope for better things; and first of 
all make me a little cake, and-bring it to me, for 
I foretell to thee that this vessel of meal and this 
eruise of oil shall not fail, until God send rain.” 
When the prophet had said this, she came to 
him, and made him the beforenamed cake; of 
which she bad part for herself, and gave the rest 
to her son, and to the prophet also; nor did any 
thing of this fail until the drought ceased. Now 
Menander mentions this drought in his account 
of the acts of Ethbaal, king of the Tyrians; 
where he says thus: “‘Under him there was ἃ 
want of rain from the month Hyperberetzus till 
the month Hyperberetzus of the year following: 
but when he made supplications, there came 
great thunders. This Ethbaal built the city of 


ple and the altar. Verily I say unto you, all these things 
shall come upon this generation.” Matt. xxiii. 35, 365 
Luke xi. 51. 
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Botrys in Pheenicia, and the city of Auza in Li- 
bya.” By these words he designed this want of 
rain that was in the days of Ahab, for at that 
time it was that Ethbaal also reigned over the 
Tyrians, as Menander informs us. 

3. Now this woman, of whom we spake before, 
that sustained the prophet, when her son was fall- 
eu intoa distemper till he gave up the ghost, and 


appeared to be dead, came to the prophet weep-| 


ing, and beating her breast with her hands, and 
sending out such expressions as her passions dic- 
tated to her, and complained to him, that he had 
come to her to reproach her for her sins, and that 
on this account it was that her son was dead. 
But he bade her be of good cheer, and deliver 
her son to him, for that he would deliver him 
again to her alive. So when she had delivered 
her son up to him, he carried him into an upper 
room, where he himself lodged, and laid him 
down upon the bed, and cried unto God, and said, 
that “God had not done well in rewarding the 
woman who had entertained him, and sustained 
him, by taking away her son; and he prayed that 
he would send again the soul of the child into 
him, and bring him to life again.” Accordingly, 
God took pity on the mother, and was willing to 

' gratify the prophet, that he might not seem to 
have come to her to do her a mischief; and the 
child, beyond all expectation, came to life again. 
So the mother returned the prophet thanks, and 
said she was then clearly satisfied that God did 
converse with him. 

4, After a little while Elijah came to king 
Ahab,* according to God’s will to inform him that 
rain was coming. Now the famine had seized 
upon the whole country, and there was a great 

_ want of what was necessary for sustenance; in- 
somuch, that it was not only men that wanted it, 
but the earth itself also, which did not produce 
enough for the horses and the other beasts, of 
what was useful for them to feed on, by reason 
of the drought. So the king called for Obadiah, 
who was steward over his cattle, and said to him, 
“That he would have him go to the fountains of 
water, and to the brooks, that if any herbs could 
be found for them, they might mow it down, and 
reserve it for the beasts.” And when he had sent 
persons all over the habitable earth,t to discover 


the prophet Elijah, and they could not find him,’ 


he bade Obadiah accompany him: so it was re- 
solved they should make a progress, and divide 
the ways between them, and Obadiah took one 
road and the king another. Now it happened, 
that the same time when queen Jezebel slew the 
prophets, that this Obadiah had hidden a hundred 
pesphets, and had fed them with nothing but 
read and water. But when Obadiah was alone 
and absent from the king, the prophet Elijah met 
him: and Obadiah asked him who he was; and 
when he had learned it from him, he worshipped 
him. Elijah then bade him go to the king, and 
“tell him that 1 am here ready to wait on him;” 
but Obadiah replied, ‘‘ What evil have I done to 
thee, that thou sendest me to one who seeketh to 
_kill thee, and hath sought over all the earth for 
thee? Or, was he so ignorant as not to know 
that the king had left no place untouched unto 
which he had not sent persons to bring him back, 
in order, if they could take him, to have him put 
to death?” For he told him he was afraid lest 
God should appear to him again, and he should 


* Josephus, in his present copies, says, that alittle awhile 
after the recovery of the widow’s son of Sarepta, God sent 
rain upon the earth ; whereas, in our other copies, it is af- 
ter many days, 1 Kings xviii. 1. Several years are also in- 
timated there, and in Josephus, sect. 2, as belonging to this 
drought and famine; nay, we have the express mention 
of the third year, which I suppose was reckoned from the 
recovery of the widow’s seu, and the ceasing of this 
drought in Pheenicia, which, (as Menander informs us here) 
lasted one whole year. And both our Saviour and St. 
James affirm, thut this drought lasted in all three years 
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i go away into another place, and that when the 


ing should send him for Elijah, and he should 
miss of him, and not be able to find him any 
where upon earth, he should be put to death. 
He desired him therefore to take care of his pre- 
servation; and told him how diligently he had 
provided for those of his own profession, and had 
saved a hundred prophets, when Jezebel slew 
the’rest of them, and had kept them concealed, 
and that they had been sustained by him. But Eli- 
jah bade him fear nothing, but go to the king; and 
he assured him upon oath, that he would certain- 
ly show himself to Ahab that very day. 

5. So when Obadiah had informed the king that 
Elijah was there, Abab met him, amd asked him, 
in anger, “ΤΕ he were the man that afflicted the 
people of the Hebrews, and was the occasion of 
the drought they lay under.” But Elijah, with- 
out any flattery, said, “ That he was himself the 
man, he and his house, which had brought such 
sad afflictions upon them, and that by introducing 
strange gods into their country, and worship- 
ping them, and by leaving their own, who was 
the only true God, and having no manner of re- 
gard to him.” However, he bade him go his 
way, and gather together all the people to him, 
to mount Carmel, with his own prophets, and 
those of his wife, telling him how many there 
were of them, as also the prophets of the groves, 
about four hundred in number. And as all the 
men whom Ahab sent for ran away to the fore- 
named mountain, the prophet Elijah stood in the 
midst of them, and said, ‘‘ How long will you 
live thus in uncertainty of mind and opinion?” 
He also exhorted them, that in case they esteem- 
ed their own country God to be the true and 
only God, they would follow him and his com 
mandments; but in case they esteemed him to 
be nothing, but had an opinion of the strange 
gods, and that they ought to worship them, his 
counsel was, that they should follow them. And 
when the multitude made no answer te what 
he said, Elijah desired, that for a trial of the 
power of the strange-gods, and of their own 
God, he, who was his only prophet, while they 
had four hundred, might take a heifer, and 
kill it as a sacrifice, and lay it upon pieces of 
wood, and not kindle any fire, and that they 
should do the same things, and call upon their 
own gods to set the wood on fire, for if that 
were done, they would thence learn the nature 
of the true God. This proposal pleased the peo- 
ple. So Elijah bade the prophets to choose out 
a heifer first, and kill it, and to call on their 
gods; but when there appeared no effect of the 
prayer or invocation of the prophets upon their 
sacrifice, Elijah derided them, and bade them 
call upon their gods with a loud voice, for they 
might either be on a journey, or asleep; and 
when these prophets had done so from mornin 
til noon, and cut themselves with swords wad 
lancets,t according to the customs of their coun- 
try, and he was about to offer his sacrifice, he 
bade [the prophets] go away, but bade [the 
people] come near and observe what he did, 
lest he should privately hide fire among the 
pieces of wood. So upon the approach of the 
multitude, he took twelve stones, one for each 
tribe of the people of the Hebrews, and built an 
altar with them, and dug a very deep trench; 
and when he had laid the pieces of wood upon 


and six months, as their copies of the Old Testament the’ 
informed them, Luke iv. 25; James vy. 17. ; 

{ Josephus here seems to mean, that this drought af- 
fected all the habitable earth, and presently all the earth, 
as our Saviour says it was wpon all the earth, Luke iv. 25. 
They who restrain these expressions to the lund of Judea 
alone, go without sufficient authority or examples. 

{ Mr. Spanheim takes notice here, that in the worship 
of Mithra (the god of the Persians,) the priests eu‘, them- 
selves in the same manner as did these priests in their ia- 
vocation of Baal (the god of the Phenicians.\ 
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the altar, and upon them had laid the pieces of 
the sacrifices, he ordered them to fill four barrels 
with the water of the fountain, and to pour it 
upon the altar, till it ran over it, and till the 
trench was filled with the water poured into it.|; 
When he had done this, he began to pray to 
God, and to invocaté him to make manifest his| 
power to a people that had already been in an 
error along time: upon which words a fire came 
on a sudden from heaven in the sight of the mul- 
titude, and fell upon the altar, and consumed the 
sacrifice, till the very water was set on fire, and 
the place was become dry. 

6. Now when the Israelites saw this, they fell 
down upon the ground and worshipped one God, 
and called him the great and the only true God, | 
but they called the others mere names, framed | 
by the evil and vile opinions of men. So they) 
caught their Pe. and, at the command of 
Elijah, slew them. Elijah also said to the king, 
that he should go to dinner without any further 
concern, for that in a little time he would see | 
God send them rain. Accordingly, Ahab went} 
his way: but —— went up into the highest top| 
of mount Carmel, and sat down upon the ground, | 
and leaned his head upon his knees, and bade his| 
servant go up to a certain elevated place, and! 
look towards the sea, and when he should see a| 
cloud rising any where, he should give him! 
notice of it, for till that time the air had been! 
clear. When the servant had gone up, and had| 
said many times that he saw nothing, at the | 
seventh time of his going up, he said that he saw | 
a small black thing in the sky, not larger than a 
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man’s foot. When Elijah heard that, he sent to 
Ahab, and desired him to go away to the city be- 
fore the rain came down. So he came to the 
city Jezreel; and in a little time the air was all 
obseured, and covered with clouds, and a vehe- 
ment storm of wind came upon the earth, and 
with it a great deal of sain; and the prophet was! 
under a divine fury, and ran along with the| 
king’s chariot unto Jezreel, a city of Izar [Isa-| 
char. }* 

7. When Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, understood | 
what signs Elijah had wrought, and how he had 
slain her prophets, she was angry, and sent mes- 
sengers to him, and by+them threatened to kiil| 
him, as he had destroyed her prophets. At this 
Elijah was affrighted, and fled to the city called 
Beersheba, which is situate at the utmost limits 
of the country belonging to the tribe of Judah, 
towards the land of Edom; and there he left his 
servant, and went away into the desert. He 
prayed also that he might die, for that he was| 
not better than his fathers, nor need he be very | 
desirous to live, when they were dead: and he 
lay and slept under a certain tree; and when 
somebody awakened him, and he was risen up,| 
he found food set by him, and water; so when he 
had eaten and recovered his strength by that his 
food, he came to that mountain which is called 
Sinai, where it is related that Moses received 
his laws from God; and finding there a certain 
hollow cave, he entered into it, and continued to 
make his abode init. But when a certain voice 
came to him, but from whence he knew not, and} 
asked him, ‘ Why he was come thither, and had 
left the city 1) he said, that “‘becanse he had 
slain the prgunets of the foreign gods, and had 
reo the papbie that he alone whom they 
ad worshipped from the beginning was God, he 
was sought for by the king’s wife to be punished 
for so doing.””, And when he had heard another 
roice, telling him that he should come out the 
text day into the open air, and should thereby 
know what he was to do, he came out of the cave 
the next day accordingly, when he both heard 
an earthquake, and saw the bright splendour of 


᾿ * For Izar we may here read [with Cocceins) Jsachar, 
i. e. of the tribe of Isachar, for to that tribe did Jezreel be- 
long: and presently at the beginuing of sect. 8, us also ch. 
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a fire; and after ἃ silence made, a divine noise 
exhorted him not to be disturbed with the cir- 
cumstances he was in, for that none of his ene- 
mies should have power over him. -The voice 
also commanded him to return home, and to or- 
dain Jehu, the son of Nimshi, to be king over 
their own multitude; and Hazael of Damascus, 
to be over the Syrians; and Elisha, of the city 
of Abel, to be a prophet in his stead; and that 
of the impious multitude, some should be slain 
by Hazael, and others by Jehu. So Elijah, upon 
hearing this charge, returned into the land of 
the Hebrews. 
son of Shaphat,’ploughing, and certain others 
with him, driving twelve yoke of oxen, he came 
to him, and cast his own garment upon him: 
upon which Elisha began to Topher presently, 
and leaving his oxen, he followed Eljah. And 
when he desired leave to salute his parents, Eli- 
jah gave him leave so to do: and when he had 
taken his leave of them, he followed him, and 
became the disciple and the servant of Elij Ἰ 
the days of his life. And thus have I despatched 
the affairs in which this prophet was conce Ά 

8. Now there was one Naboth of the cit: 
[Jezreel,] who had a field adjoming to that of 
the king: the king would have persuaded him 
to sell him that his field, which lay. so near to 
his own lands, at what price he pleased, that he 
might join them together, and make them one 
farm; and if he would not accept of money for 
it, he gave him leave to choose any of his other 
fields in its stead. But Naboth said, he would 
not do so, but would keep the possession of that 
land of his own which ie had by inheritance 
from his father. Upon this, the king was grieved, 
as if he had received an injury, when he could 
not get another man’s possessions, and he would 
neither wash himself, nor take any food: and 


when Jezebel asked him, what it was that trou- ,— 


bled him? and why he would neither wash him- 
self, nor eat either dinner or supper ? he related 
to her the perverseness of Naboth, and how, 
when he had made use of gentle words to him, 
and such as were beneath the royal authority, 
he had been affronted, and had not obtained what 
he desired. However, she persuaded him not 


And when he found Elisha, the’ 
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to be cast down at this accident, but to leave off 


his grief; and return to the usual care of his body, 
for that she would take care to have Naboth pu- 
nished: and she immediately sent letters to the 
rulers of the Israelites [Jezreelites] in Ahab’s 
name, and commanded them to fast, and to as- 
semble a congregation, and to set Naboth at the 
head of them, because he was of an illustrious 
family, and to have three bold men ready to bear 
witness that he had blasphemed God and the king, 
and them to stone him, and slay him in that ὯΝ 
ner. Accordingly, when Naboth had been tht 

testified against, as the queen had written to 
them, that he had blasphemed against God and 
Ahab the king, she desired him to take posses- 
sion of Naboth’s vineyard on free cost. So Ahab 
was glad at what had been done, and rose up im- 
mediately frora the bed whereon he lay, to go to 
see Naboth’s vineyard ; but God had great indig- 
nation at it, and sent Elijah the prophet to the 
field of Naboth, to speak to Ahab, and to say to 
him, that “he had dais the true owner of that 
field unjustly.” And as soon as he came to him, 
and the king had said, that he might do with him 
what he pleased, (for he thought it a reproach to 
him to be thus caught in his sin,) Ehjah said, 
that ‘in that very place in which the dead body 
of Naboth was eaten by dogs, both his own blood 
and that of his wife should be shed, and that alt 
his family should perish, because he had been 
so insolently wicked, and had slain a citizen un 


justly, and contrary to the laws of the country.” 


xy. sect. 4, we may read for Izar, with one MS. nearly, 
and the Scripture, Jezreol ; for that was the city meant in 
the history of Naboth. 
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Hereupon Ahab began to be sorry for the things 

-hehad done, and to repent of*them, and he put 
on sackcloth, and went barefoot, and would not 
touch any food :* he also confessed his sins, and 
endeavoured thus to appease God. But God 
said to the prophet, that “‘ while Ahab was living 
he would put-off the punishment of his family, 
because he repented of those insolent crimes he 
had been guilty of, but that still he would fulfil his 
threatening under Ahab’s son.’”’ Which message 
the prophet delivered to the king. 


CHAP. XIV. 


How Hadad, King of Damascus and of Syria, 
made two Expeditions against Ahab, and was 
beaten. 


§ 1. Wuen the affairs of Ahab were thus, at 
that very time the son of Hadad [Benhadad,] 
who was king of the Syrians and of Damascus, 
got together an army out of all his country, and 

rocured thirty-two kings beyond Euphrates to 
be, his auxiliaries: so he made an expedition 
against Ahab; but because Ahab’s army was not 
like that of Benhadad’s, he did not set it in array 
to fight him, but having shut up every thing 
that was in the country, in the strongest cities 
he had, he abode in Samaria himself, for the 
walls about it were very strong, and it appeared 
to be not easily to be taken in other respects also. 
So the king of Syria took his army with him, 
and came to Samaria, and placed his army round 
about the city, and besicged it. He also sent a 
herald to Ahab, and desired he would admit the 
ambassadors he weuld send him, by whom he 
would let him know his pleasure. So upon the 
king of Israel’s permission for him to send, 
_those ambassadors came, and, by their king’s 
᾿ command, spake thus: that ‘* Ahab’s riches, and 
his children, and his wives, were Benhadad’s, 
and if he would make an agreement, and give 
him leave to take as much of what he had as he 
pleased, he would withdraw his army, and leave 
off the siege.” Upon this, Ahab bade the am- 
bassadors to go back, and tell their king, that 
both he himself and all that he had, were his 
possessions. And when these ambassadors had 
told this to Benhadad, he sent to him again, and 
desired, since he confessed that all he had was 
his, that he would admit those servants of his 
which he should send the next day ; and he eom- 
manded him to deliver to those whom he should 
send, whatsoever, upon their searching his pa- 
lace, and the houses of his friends and kindred, 
they should find to he excellent in its kind, but 
what did not please them they should leave to 
him. At this second embassage of the king of 
Syria, Ahab was surprised, and gathered to- 
gether the multitude to a congregation, and told 
them, “That for himself he was ready, for their 
safety and peace, to give up his own wives and 
children to the enemy, and to yield to him all 
his own possessivns, for that was what the Syri- 
an king required at his first embassage; but that 
now he desires to send his servants to search all 
their houses, and in them to leave nothing that is 


* «The Jows weep to this day, (says Jerome, here cited 
by Reland,) and roll themselves upon sackcloth in ashes, 
barefoot, upon such occasions.” To which Spanheim adds, 
“that after the same manner Bernice, when her life was 


in danger, stood at the tribunal of Florus barefoot.” Of. 


the War, B. ii. ch. xv. sect. 1. See the like of David, 2 
Sam. xv. 30; Antiq. B. vii. ch. ix. sect. 2. 

t Mr. Reland notes here very truly, that the word-na- 
ked does not always signify entirely naked, but some- 
times without men’s usual armour, without their usual 
robes or upper garments: as when Virgil bids the hus- 

andman plough naked and sow naked ; when Josephus 
says, Antiq. B. iv. ch. iii. sect. 2, that God had given the 
Jews the security of armour when they were naked; and 
when he here says, that Ahab fell on the Syrians when 
they were both naked and drunk ; when, Antiq. B. xi. chap. 
v. sect. 8, he says, that Nehemiah commanded those Jews 
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excellent in its kind, seeking an occasion of fight- 
mg against him, as knowing that I would not 
spare what is mine own for your sakes, but taking 
a handle from the disagreeable terms he offers 
concerning you to bring a war upon us; however, 
I will do what you resolve is fit to be done.” But 
the multitude advised him to hearken to none of 
his proposals, but to despise him, and be in readi- 
ness to fight him. Accordingly, when he had 
given the ambassadors this answer to be report- 
ed, that “he still continued in the mind to com- 
ply with what terms he at first desired, for the 
safety of the citizens ; but as for his second de- 
sires, he cannot submit to them,” he dismissed 
them. 3 E 

2. Now when Benhadad heard this, he had in- 
dignation, and sent ambassadors to Ahab the third 
time, and threatened that his army ‘“ would raise 
a bank higher than thdse walls, in confidence of 
whose strength he despised him, and that by only 
each man of his army taking ahandful of earth;” 
hereby making a show of the great number of 
his army, and aiming to affright him. Ahab an- 
swered, that “he ought not to vaunt himself 
when he had only put on his armour, but when 
he should have conquered his enemies in the 
battle.” So the ambassadors came back, and 
found the king at supper with his thirty-two 
kings, and informed him of Ahab’s answer; who 
then immediately gave order for proceeding thus: 
To make lines round the city, and raisea bulwark, 
and to prosecute the siege all manner of ways. 
Now as this was doing, Akab was in a great ago- 
ny, and all his people with him; but he took cou- 


‘rage, and was freed from his fears, upon a cer- 


tain prophet’s coming to him, and saying to him, 
that “‘ God had promised to subdue so many ten 
thousands of his enemies under him.” And when 
he inquired by whose means the victory was to 
be obtained, he said, “ By the sons of the princes, 
but under thy conduct as theirleader, by reason 
of-their unskilfulness [in war.’’] Upon which 
he called for the sons of the princes, and found 
them to be two hundred thirty and two persons. 
So when he was informed that the king of Syria 
had betaken himself to feasting and repose, he 
opened the gates, and sent out the princes’ sons. 
Now when the sentinels had told Benhadad of 
it, he sent some to meet them, and commanded 
them, that if these men-were come out for fight- 
ing, they should bind them and bring them to 
him ; and that if they came out peaceably, they 
should do the same. Now Ahab had another 
army ready within the walls, but the sons of the 
princes fell upon the out-guard, and slew many 
of them, and pursued the rest of them to the 
camp; and when the king of Israel saw that 
these had the upper hand, he sent out all the rest 
of his army, which falling suddenly upon the 
Syrians, beat them, for they did not think they 
would have come out; on which accountit was that 
they assaulted them when they were naked} and 
drunk, insomuch that they left all their armour 
behind them when. they fled out of the camp, and 
the king himself escaped with difficulty, by fly- 
ing away on eae 8 : but Ahab went a great 


that were building the walls of Jerusalem, to take care to 
have their armour on upon occasion, that the enemy might 
not fall upon them naked. I may add, that the case seeins 
tobe the same in the Scripture, when it says, that Saul lay 
down naked among the prophets, 1 Sam. xix. 24; when it 
says, that Isaiah walked naked and barefoot, Isaiah xx. ᾧ, 
3; and when it says that Peter, before he girt his fisher’s 
coat to him, was naked, John xxi. 7. What is said of Da- 
vid also gives light to this, who was reproached by Michai 
for dancing before the ark and uncovering himself in the 
eyes of the handmaids, as one of the vain fellows shame- 
lessly uncovereth himself, 2 Sam. vi.14, 20: yet it is there 
expressly said, ver. 14, that David was girded with a 
linen ephod, i.e. he had Jaid aside his robes of state, and 
put on the sacerdotal, Levitical. or sacred garments, pro- 
per for such a solemnity, 


Way in pee of the Syrians , and when they 
bad. spoiled their camp, which contained a great|| about their heads,t (for this 


deal-of wealth, and moreover a large quantity 


5 ae |, PCa te hai ἀν λῪ 
τὲ ͵ ; ’ 
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came to Ahab, clothed in sackcloth, with ropes 
was the ancient 


mannér of supplication among the Syrians,) and 


of gold and silver, he took Benhadad’s chariots said, that ‘Benhadad desired he “would save ~ 


horses, and returned to the city; but as the 
prophet told him, he ought to have his army 
ready, because the Syrian king would make ano-, 
ther expedition against him the next yéar, Ahab 


him, and that be would ever be.a servant to him 
for that favour.” Ahab replied, .“‘he was glad 
that he was alive, and not hurt in the battle.” 


|| And he farther promised him the same honour 


was basy in making provision for it accordingly. || and kindness that a man would show to his brod- 


3. Now Benhadad, when he had saved himself 
and as much of his army_as he could, out of the 
battle, he consulted with his friends how he might 


ther. So they received assurances upon oath 
from him, that when he came to him, he should 
receive no harm from him, and then went and 


make another expedition against the Israelites. || brought him out of the cellar wherein he was 
Now thosé friends advised him not to fight with || hid, and brought him to Ahab as he sat in_his 
* them on the hills, because their God was potent || chariot. So Benhadad worshipped him; and 


in such places, and thence it had come to pass 
that they had very lately been beaten; but they 
“said, that if they joined battle with them in the 

ain; they should beat them. They also gave 


im this farther advice, to send home those kings | 
whom he had brought as his auxiliaries, but to | 
retain their army, and te set captains over it in- | 


stead of the kings, and to raise an army out of 
their country, and let them be in the place of 
the former who perished in the battle, together 
with horses and chariots. So he judged their 
counsel to be good, and acted according to it in 
the management of the army. 

4, At the beginning of the spring, Benhadad 
took his army with him, and led it against the He- 


orews; and when he was come to a certain city || the Israelites. 
which was called Aphek, he pitched his ery ἐμὰ Ϊ 
im 


thé great plain. Ahab also went to meet 
with his army, and pitched hiscamp over against 
him, although his army was avery small one, in 
comparison to that of the enemy; butthe prophet 
came again to him, and told him, that “God would 
ive him the victory, that he might demonstrate 
fis own power to be, not only on the mountains, 
but on the plains also;”’ which it seems was con- 
trary to the opinion of the Syrians. So they lay 
uiet in their camp seven days, but on the last of 
thiose days, when the enemies came out of their 
camp, and put themselves in array in order to 
fight, Ahab also brought out his own army, and 
when the battle was joined, and they fought va- 
iantly, he’put the enemy te flight, and pursued 
em, and pressed upon them, and slew them; 
nay, they were destroyed by their own chariots, 
and by one another; nor could any more than a 
few of them escape to their own eity Aphek, who 


being in number twenty-seven thousand.” 
there were 


sand more: but Benhadad, the king of the Sy- || punish him, w 


| off the binding about his hea 


were also killed by the walls falling upon them, ||by the kin , Who 
Now || made use of this artifice as a prelude to his fol- ἡ 


slain in this battle a hundred thou-} lowing vipa 


Ahab gave him his hand, and bade him come up 
to him into his chariot, and kissed him, and bade 


|| him'be of good cheer, and not to expect that any 


mischief was to be done to him. So Benhadad 
returned him thanks, and professed that he 
would remember his kindness to him all the 
days of his life; and promiséd he would restore 
those cities of the Israelites which the former 
kings had taken from them, and grant that he 
should have leave to come to Damascus, as his 
forefathers had come to Samaria. So they con- 
firmed their covenant by oaths, and Ahab made 
him many presents, and sent him back to his 
own kingdom. And this was the conclusion of 
that war that Benhadad made against Ahab and 

5. But a certain prophet, whose name was 
Micaiah,t came to one of the Israelites, and 
bade him smite him on the head, for by-so doing 
he would please God; but when he would not do 
so, he foretold to him, that since he disobeyed 
the commands of God, he should meet with a 
lion and be destroyed by him. When this sad- 
accident had befallen the man, the prophet came 
again to another, and gave him the same injunc- — 
tion, so he smote him, and wounded his skull; 
upon which he bound up his head, and came to 
the king, and told him, that he had been a sol- 
dier of his, and had the custody of one of the 
prisoners committed to him by an officer, and 
that the prisoner being run away, he was in dan- — 
ger of res, Nay own life by the means of thiat 
officer, Who had threatened him, that if the pri- 
soner escaped, he would kill him. And whe 
Ahab had said, that he aro eo die, he t 

, and was kn 

to be Micaiah the prophet, w 


for he said, that “God would — 
10 had suffered Benhadad, a blas- 


rians, fled away, with certain others of his most || phemer against him, to escape puhisnment; and 
faithful servants, and-hid himself in a cellar ||that he would so bring it about, that he should 
under ground: and when these told him that the 1} die by the other’s means, and his people by the 
kings of Israel were humane and merciful men, || other’s army.”|| Upom which Ahab was ve 
and that they.might make use of the usual man-|/angry at the prophet, and gave commandment 
ner of supplication, and obtain deliverance from || that he should be put in prison, and there kept; 
hab, in case he would give them leave to go to || but for himself, he was in confusion at the words 
im, he gave th®m leaye accordingly. So they ἢ of Micaiah, and returned to his own house. 


~* Josephus’s number, two myriads and seven thousand, || son’s slaughter by a lion had lately come to’ pass, was no 
agrees here with that in our oflier copies, as those that || Other than Micaiah, the son of Imlah, who, as he now dé- 
were slain by the falling down ofthe walls of Aphek: but || nounced God’s judgment on disobedient Ahab, seems di 

1 suspeeted at first that this number in. Josephus’s present || rectly to have been that vory prophet whom the same 
copies could not be his original number, because he calls Ahab in 1 Kings xxii. 8, 18, complaing of, as one whom he 


them aA\ryot, @ fer, which could hardly be said of so many hated, because he did not prophesy good concerning him, 
as twenty-seven thousand, and because of the improbabi- 
lity of the fall of a particular wall’s killing so many; yet, 
when I consider Josephus’s next words, how the rest which 
were slain in the battle were ten other myriads, that twen- 
ty-seven thousand are but a few.in comparison of one hun- 


but evil, and who im that chipter openly repeats his do- 
nunciations against him; all which came to pass accord- 
ingly: nor is there any reason.to doubt but this and the 
former were the yery same prophet. P 

|| What is most remarkab!e in this history, and in many 


dred thousand ; and that it was not a wall, as in our Eng histories on other occasions in the Old Testament, is this, 


lish version, but the wall, or the entire walls of the city, 
that fell down, as in all the originals. 


that during the Jewish theocraey God acted entirely as 
the supreme king of Israel, andthe supreme geueral of 


¢ This manner of supplication for men’s lives among || their armies, and always expocted that the Israelites 


the Syriaus, with ropes or halters about their heac 

necks, is, I suppose, no strange thing in later ages, 

in our own country. Ἢ 
{ It is here remarkable, 


1s or || Should @e in such absolute subjection to him, their su- 
even || preine and heavenly king, and general of their armies, as 


subjects and soliliers are to their earthly kings and gene- 


that i Josephus’s copy this || rals, and that usually without knowing the partucular rea- e 


_ prophet, whose severe denunciation of a disobedient per- |] Sos of their injunctious. 
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Concerning Jehoshaphat, the King of Jerusalem; 
and how Ahab made an Expedition against the 
Syrians, and was assisted therein by Jehosha- 
phat, but was himself overcome in Battle, and 
perished theretn. 


1. Anp these were the circumstances in 
which Ahab was. But I now return to Jehosha- 
phat, the king of Jerusalem, who, when he had 
augmented his kingdom, and had set garrisons 
in the cities of the countries belonging to his 
subjects, and had put such garrisons no legs into 
those cities which were taken out of the tribe 
ef Ephraim, by his grandfather Abijah, when Je- 
roboam reigned over the ten tribes, [than he did 
into the other:] but then he had God favourable 
and assisting to him, as being both righteous and 
religious, and seeking to do somewhat every day, 
that should be agreeasle and acceptable to God. 
The kings also that were round about him, ho- 
noured him with the presents they made him, till 
the riches that he had acquired were immensely 
great, and the glory he had gained was of a most 
exalted nature. 

2. Now, in the third year of his reign, he call- 
ed together the rulers of the country, and the 

riests, and commanded them to, go round the 

land, and teach all the people that were under 
him, city by city, the laws of Moses, and to keep 
them, and to be diligent in the worship of God. 
With this the whole multitude was so pleased, that 
they were notso eagerly set upon, or affected with 
any thing so much as the observation of the laws. 
The neighbouring nations also continued to love 
Jehoshaphat, and to be at peace with him. The 
Philistines paid their appointed tribute; and the 
Arabians supplied him every year with three 
hundred Ack sixty lambs, and as many kids of 
the goats. He also. fertified the great cities, 
which were many in number, and of great con- 
sequence. He prepared also a mighty army of 
soldiers and weapons against their enemies. Now 
the army of men that wore their armour, were 
three hundred thousand of the tribe of Judah, of 
whom Adnah was the chief; but John was chief 
of two hundred thousand; the same man was 
chief of the tribe of Benjamin, and had two 
hundred thousand archers under him.’ There 
was another chief, whose name was Jehozabad, 
who had a hundred and fourscore thousand arm- 
edmen. This multitude was distributed to be 
ready for the king’s service, besides those whom 
he sent to the best fortified cities. 

3. Jehoshaphat took for his son Jehoram to 
wife, the daughter of Ahab, the king of the ten 
tribes, whose name was Athaliah. And when, 
after some time, he went to Samaria, Ahab ré- 
ceived him courteously, and treated the army 
that followed him in a splendid manner, with great 
plenty of corn and wine, and of slain beasts; and 
desired that he would join with him in his war 
against the king of Syria, that he might recover 
from him the city Ramoth, in Gilead; for though 
it had belonged to his father, yet had the king 
of Syria’s father taken it away from him; and 
vy on Jehoshaphat’s promise to afford him as- 
sistance, (for indeed his army was not inferior 
to the saa ἐὴ and his sending for his army from 
Jerusalem to Samaria, the two kings went out of 

© the city, and each of them sat on his own throne, 
and each gave their orders to their several armies. 
Now Jehoshaphat bade them call some of the 
prophets, if there were any there, and inquire of 
them concerning this expedition against the king 
of Syria, whether they would give them counse 
to make that expedition at this time, for there 


« These reasonings of Zedekiah, the false prophet, in 
order to persuade Ahab not to believe Micaiah, the true 
prophet, are plausible, but being omitted in our other co- 


© Pies, we-cannot now tell whence Josephus had them, whe- | 


_ ther from his own temple copy, from some sther original 
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was peace at that time between Ahab and the 
king of Syria, which had lasted three hii froma 
the time he had taken him captive till that day. 
4. So Ahab called his own Le a a being in 
number about four hundred, and bade them in- 
quire of God whether he would grant him the 
victory, if he made an expedition against Benha- 
dad, and enable him to overthrow that city, for 
whose sake it was that he was going to war. 
Now these prophets gave their counsel for mak- 
ing this expedition; and said, that “he would 
beat the king of Syria, and, as formerly, would 
reduce him under his power.” But Jehoshaphat, 
understanding by their words that they were 
false prophets, asked Ahab, whether there were 
not some other prophet, and he belonging to the 
true God, that we may have surer information 
concerning futurities? Hereupon Ahab said, 
“there was indeed such a oné, but that he. hated 
him, as having prophesied evil to him, and having 
foretoid that he should be overcome, and slain by 
the king of Syria, and that for this cause he had 
him now in prison, and that his name was Mi- 
caiah, the sonof Imlah.” But upon Jehoshaphat’s 
desire that he might be produced, Ahab sént a 
eunuch, who brought Micaiah to him. Now the 
eunuch had informed him by the way, that all the 
other prophets had foretold that the king should 
gain the victory; but he said, that “it was not‘ 
lawful for him to lie against God, but that he 
must speak what he should sav to him about the 
king, whatsoever it were.” When he. came to 
Ahab, and he had adjured him upon oath to 
speak the truth to him, he said, that ‘God 
had showed to him the Israelites running away, 
and pursued by the Syrians, and dispersed upon 
the mountains by them, as are flocks of sheep 
dispersed when their shepherd is slain.” He said 
farther, that “God signified to him, that those 
Israelites should return in peace fo their own 
home, and that he only should fall in battle.” 
When Micaiah had thus spoken, Ahab said to Je- 
hoshaphat, “1 told thee a little while ago the 
disposition of the man with regard to me, and 
that he uses to prophesy evil to me.” Upon 
which Micaiah replied, that “he ought to hear 
all, whatsoever it be, that God foretells; and 
that in particular, they were false prophets that 
encouraged him to make this war in hope of 
victory, whereas he must fight and be killed.” 
Whereupon the king was in suspense with him- 
self: but Zedekiah, one of those false pro- 
phets, came near, and exhorted him not to 
hearken to Micaiah, for he did not at all speak 
truth; as a demonstration of which, he instancéd 
in what Elijah had said, who was a better pro- 
phet in. foretelling futurities than Micaiah;* for 
he foretold, That “the dogs should lick his 
blood in the city of Jezreel, inthe field of Naboth, 
as they licked the blood of Naboth, who by his 
means was there stoned to death by the mul- 
titude ;” that therefore it was plain that this 
Miecaiah was a liar, as contradicting a greater 
prophet than himself, and saying, that he would 
be slain at three days’ journey distance. And 
[said he] you shall soon know whether he be a 
true prophet, and hath the power of the Divine 
Spirit; for Ἔ will smite him, and let him then 
hurt my hand, as Jadon caused the hand οἵ Je- 
roboam the king to wither when he would have 
caught him; for I suppose thou hast certainly 
heard of that accident.” So when, upon his 
smiting Micaiah, no harm happened to him, 
Ahab took courage, and readily led his army 
against the king of Syria, for, as I suppose, fate 
was too hard for him, and made him believe that 


| the false prophets spake truer than the true one, 


author,\or from certain ancient notes. That some such 
plausible objection was now raised against Micaiah is very 
likely, otherwise Jehoshaphat, who used to disbelieve all 
such false prophets, could never have been induced to ac 
company Ahab in these desperate circumstances. 


Te  ς od 
eb ies 
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ht take an occasion of bringing him to ffresolved not to make his 


that it 
his end. However, Zedekiah made horns of 
iron, and said to Ahab, that ‘God made those 
horns signals, that by them he should overthrow 
all Syria.” But Micaiah replied, that “Zedekiah 
in a few days should go from one secret chamber 
to another, to hide himself, that he might escape 
the punishment of his lying.” Then did the king 
give orders that they should take Micaiah away, 
and guard him to Amon, the governor of the 
city, and to give him nothing but bread and water. 
. Then did Ahab, and Jehoshaphat, the king 

of Jerusalem, take their forces, and marched to 
Ramoth, a city of Gilead; and when the king of 

Syria heard of this expedition, he brought out 
his army to oppose them, and pitched his camp 
not far from Ramoth. Now Ahab and Jehosha- 
-phat had agreed, that Ahab should lay aside his 
royal robes,” but that the king of Jerusalem 

should put on his [Ahab’s] proper habit, and 

stand before the army, in order to disprove, by 

this artifice, what Micaiah had foretold; but 

Ahab’s fate found him out without his robes; for 

Benhadad, the king of Syria, had charged his 

army, by the means of their commanders, to kill 

nobody else but only the king of Israel. So 

when the Syrians, upon their joining battle with 

the Israelites, saw Jehoshaphat stand before the 

army, and conjectured that he was Ahab, they 

fell violently upon hitn, and encompassed him 

round; but when they were near, and knew that 

it was not he, they all returned back; and while 

the fight lasted from the morning-light till late 

in the evening, and the Syrians were conquer- 

ors, they killed nobody, as their king had com- 

manded them. And when they sought to kill 
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ischance known 
to his army, lest they should run away, but he 
bade the driver of his chariot to turnit back, and 
carry him out of the battle, because he was sore~ 
ly and mortally wounded; however, he sat in his 
chariot and endured the pain till sunset, and then 
he fainted away and died. 

6. And now the Syrian army, upon the coming 
of the night, retired to their camp; and when 
the herald belonging to the camp gave notice 
that Ahab was dead, they returned home; and 
they took the dead ries fe Ahab to Samaria, and 
buried it there; but when they had washed his 
chariot, in the fountain of Jezreel, which was 
bloody with the dead body of the king, they 
acknowledged that the prophecy of Elijah was 
true, for the dogs licked his blood, and the har- 
lots continued afterward to wash themselves in 
that fountain ; but still he died at Ramoth, as Mi- 
eaiah had foretold. And as what things were : 
told should happen to Ahab, by the two proph 
came to pass, we ought thence to have hign no- 
tions of God, and every where to honour and 
worship him, and never to suppose that what is 
pleasant and agreeable is worthy of belief before 
| what is true, and to esteem nothing more advan- 
|tageous than the gift of prophecy,f and that fore- 
knowledge of future events which is derived 
|from it, since God shows men thereby what we 
ought to avoid. We may also guess, from what 
| happened to this king, and have reason to con- 
|sider the power of fate, that there is no way of 
javoiding it, even when we know it. It creeps 


upon human souls. and flatters them with pleas- 
ing hopes, till it leads then: about to the place 
where it will be too hard for them. Accordingly, 


Ahab alone, but could not find him, there was a|| Ahab appears to have been deceived thereby, 


young nobleman belonging to king Benhadad, 


till he disbelieved those that foretold his defeat, 


whose name was Naaman; he drew his bow || but by giving credit to such as foretold what was 


against the enemy, and wounded the king through 
Ins breastplate, in his langs. Upon this, Ahab 


* This reading of Josephus, that Jehoshaphat put on, 
not his own, but Ahab’s robes, in order to appear to be 
Ahab, while Ahab was without any robes at all, and hoped 
thereby to eseape his own evil fate, and disprove Micaiah’s 
prophecy against hitn, is exceeding probable. It gives 
great licht also to this whole history, and shows, that al- 
‘thouga Ahab hoped Jehoshaphat would be mistaken for 
him, and run the only risk of being slain in the battle, yet 
was he entirely disappointed, while still the escape of the 
good man Jehoshaphat, and the slaughter of the bad man 
Ahab, demonstrated the great distinction that Divine Pro- 
vidence made betwixt them. 


grateful to him, was slain: and his son Ahaziah 
succeeded him, 


+ We have here a very wise reflection of Josephus abou 
Divine Providence, and what is derived from it, prophecy, 
and the inevitable certainty of its accomplishment; and 
that when wicked men think they take proper methods to 
elude what is denounced against them, and to escape the 
divine judgments thereby threatened them, without re- 
péntance, they are ever by Providence infutuated to bring 
about their own destruetion, and thereby withal to de- 
monstrate the perfect veracity of that God whose predie¢ 
tions they in vain eudeayour to elude. Ὺ 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS—FROM THE 
DEATH OF AHAB TO THE CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN TRIBES. . 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning Jehoshaphat again; how he constitu- 
ted Judges, and, by God's Assistance, overcame 
᾿ his Enemies. 


§ 1. WueEn Jehoshaphat the king was come to 
Jerusalem, from the assistance he had afforded 
Ahab, the king of Israel, when he fought with 
Benhadad king.of Syria, the prophet Jehu met 
him, and accused him for assisting Ahab, a min 
both impious and wicked; and said to him, that 
“God was displeased with him for so doing, but 
that he delivered him from the enemy, notwith- 
standing he bad sinned, because of his own pro- 
per disposition, which was good.” Whereupon 
the king betook himself to thanksgivings and 
sacrifices to God: after which he presently went 
over all that country which he ruled round about, 


* These judges, constituted by Jehoshaphat, were a kind 
of Jerusalem Sanhedrim, out 6f the priests, the Levites, 
and the principal of the people, both here and 2 Chron. 


and taught the people, as well the laws which 
God gave them by Moses, as that religious wor- 
ship that was due to him. He also constituted 
judges in every one of the cities of his kingdom ; 
and charged them “to have regard to nothing 
so much in judging the multitude as to do jus- 
tice, and not to be moved by bribes, nor by the 
dignity of men eminent for either their riches or 
their high birth, but to distribute justice equally 
to all, as knowing that God is conscious of ΕΝ 
secret action of theirs.” When he had himself 
instructed them thus, and gone over every city 
of the two tribes, he returned to Jerusalem. He 
there also constituted judges out of the priests 
and the Levites,* and principal persons of the 
multitude, and admonished them to pass all their 
sentences with care and justice. And that if 
any of the people of his country had differences 


xix. 8, much like tho old Christian judicatures of the 
bishop, the presi ytecs, the deacons, and the people, 
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of great consequence, they should send them out 
of the other cities to these judges, who would 
be obliged to give righteous sentences concerning 
such causes; and this with the greater care, be- 
cause it is proper that the sentences which are 
given in that city wherein the temple of God is, 
and wherein the king dwells, be given with great 
care, and the utmost justice. Now he set over 
them Amariah the priest, and Zebadiah, [both] 
of the tribe of Judaly: and after this manner it 
was that the king ordered these affairs. 

a out this time the: Moabites and Ammon- 
ites made an expedition against Jehoshaphat, 
and. took with them a great body of Arabians, 
and pitched their camp at Engedi, a city that is 
situate at the lake Asphaltitis, and distant three 
hundred fyrlongs from Jerusalem. In that place 
grows the best kind of palm-trees, and the opo- 

alsamum.* Now Jehoshaphat heard that the 
ἢ lemies had passed over the lake, and had made. 
| irruption into that country which belonged to 
his kingdom; at which news he was affrighted, 
and called the people of Jerusalem to a congre- 
gation in the temple, and standing over against 
the temple itself, he called upon God “to afford 
him power and strength, so as.to inflict punish- 
ment on those that made this expedition against 
them, (for that those who built this his temple, 
had prayed that he would protect that city, and 
take vengeance on those that were so bold as to} 
come against it,) for they are come to take from 
us that land which thou hast given us for a pos- 
session.” When he had prayed thus, he fell into 
tears; and the whole multitude, together with 
their wives and children, made their supplica- 
tions also: upon which a certain prophet, Jaha- 
ziel by name, came into the midst of the as- 
sembly, and cried out, and spake both to the 
multitude and to the king, that God heard their 
prayers, and promised to fight against their ene- 
mies. He also gave.order that the king should 
draw his forces out.the next day, for that he 
should find them between Jerusalem and the as- 
cent of Engedi, at a,place called the Eminence, 
and that he should not fight against them, but 
only stand still, and see how God would fight 
against them. When the prophet had said this, 
‘both the king and the multitude fell upon their 
faces, and gave thanks to God, and worshipped 
him; and the Levites continued singing hymns. 
to God with their instruments of music. 

3. As soon as it was day, and the king was 
come into that wilderness which is under the 
on of Tekoa, he said to the multitude, that 
“they ought to give credit to what the prophet 
had said, and not to set themselves in array for 
fighting, but to set the priests with their trum- 
pets, and the Levites, with the singers of hymns, 
to give thanks to God, as having already deliver- 
ed our country from our enemies.” This opinion 
of the king pleased [the people,] and they did 
what he advised them to do. So God caused a 
terror and commotion to arise among the Am- 
monites, who thought one another to be enemies, 
and slew one another; insomuch that not one 
man out of so great an army escaped; and when 
Jehoshaphat looked upon that valley wherein 
their enemies had been encamped, and saw it 
full of dead men, ke rejoiced at so surprising an 
event, as was this assistance of God, while he 
himself, by his own power, and without their la- 
bour, had giventhem the victory. He also gave 


* Concerning this. precious balsam, see the note on 
Antiq. B. viii. ch. vi. sect. 6. 

+ What are here Pontus and Thrace, as the places whi- 
ther Jchoshaphat’s fiéet sailed, are in our other copies 
Ophir and Tarshish, aud the place whence it sailed is in 
them Eziongeber, which lay on the Red Sea, whence it 
was impossible for any ships to sail to Pontus or Thrace ; 
so that Josephus’s copy differed from our other copies, asis 
farther plain from his own words, which render what we 
read, that the skips were broken at Eziongeber, from their’ 
unwieldly greatness. But so fur we may conclude, that 
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his army leave to take the prey of the enemies 
camp, and to spoil their dead bodies ; and indeed 
so they did for three days together, till they were 
weary, ¢o great was the number of the slain’ 
and on the fourth day, all the people were ga- 
thered together unto a certain hollow place or 
valley, and blessed God for his power and assist- 
ance, from which the place had this name given 
it, The Valley of [Berachzh, or] Blessing. 

4, And when the king had brought his army 
back to Jerusalem, he betook himself to céle- 
brate festivals, and offer sacrifices, and this’ for 
many days. And, indeed, after this destruction 
of their enemies, and when it came to the ears 
of the foreign nations, they were all greatly af- 
frighted, as supposing that God would openly 
fight for him hereafter.. So Jehoshaphat from 
that time lived in great glery and splendour, on 
account of his righteousness and his piety to- 
wards God. He was also in friendship with 
Ahab’s son, who was king of Israel: and he 
joined with him in the building of ships that 
were to sail to Pontus,t and the traffic cities 
of Thrace; but he failed of his gains, fér the 
ships were destroyed by being so great {and un- 
wieldy;] on which account he was no longer 
concerned about shipping. And this is the his- 
tory of Jehoshaphat the king of Jerusalem. 


CHAP. II. 


a 


Concerning Ahaziah, the King of Israel, and 
again concerning the Prophet Elijah. 


ὁ 1. Anp now Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, reigned 
over Israel, and made his abode in Samaria. He 
was a wicked man, and, in all respects, like to 
both his parents, and to Jerobomm, who first of 
all transgressed, and began to deceive the people. 
On the second year of his reign, the king of. 
Moab fell off from his obedience, and left off 
paying those tributes which he before paid to his 
father Ahab. Now it happened that Ahaziah, as 
he was coming down from the top of his house, 
fell down from it, and in his sickness sent to the 
Fly,{ which was the god of Ekron, for that was 
this god’s name, to inquire about his recovery: 
but the God of the Hebrews appeared to Elijah 
the prophet, and commanded him to go and meet 
the messengers that were sent, and to ask them, 
‘Whether the people of Israel had not a God of 
their own, that the king sent to a foreign god te 
inquire about his recovery? and to bid them re-+ 
turn, and tell the king, that he would not escape 
this disease.” And when Elijah had performea 
what God had commanded him, and the messen- 
gers had heard what he said, they returned to 
the king immediately; and when the king won- 
dered how they could refurn so soon, and asked 
them the reason of it, they said, that ‘“‘a-certain 
man met them, and ἤν 8 them to go any far- 
ther; but to return and tell thee, from the com+ 
mand of the God of Israel, that this disease will 
have a bad end.” And when the king bade them 
describe the man that said this to them, they re- 
plied, “that he was a hairy man, and was girt 
about with a girdle of leather.” So the king un- 
derstood by this that the man who was described 
by the messengers was Elijah; whereupon ‘he 
sent a captain to him, with fifty soldiers, and 
commanded them to bring Elijah to him; and 
when the captain that was sent found Elijah sit- 
‘ting upon the top of a hill, he commanded him 


Josephus thought’ one Ophir to he somewhere in the Me-° 
diterranean, and not in the South Sea, though perhaps 

there might be another Ophir in the South-Sea also, and 

that fleets might then sail both from Phoenicia, and from 

the Red Sea, to fetch the gold of Ophir. 

1 This god of flies seems to have been so called, as was 
the like god among the Greeks, from his supposed power 
over flies in driving them away from the flesh of their sa- 
crifices, which otherwise would have heen very trouble- 
some to them. 
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to come down, and to come to the king, for so he 
nad enjoined; but that in ease he refused, they 
_ would carry him by force. Elijah said to him, 
“That you may havea trial whether I bea true 
_ prophet, F will pray that fire may fall from hea- 
ven,* and destroy both the soldiers and yourself.” 
So he prayed, and a whirlwind of fire fell [from 
heaven, ] and destroyed the captain, and those that 
were with him. And when the king was inform- 
ed of the destruction of these men, he was very 
angry, and sent another captain with the like 
number of armed men that were sent before. 
And when this captain also threatened the pro- 
phet, that unless he came down of his own ac- 
cord, he would take him and carry him away; 
upon his prayer against him, the fire [from hea- 
ven] slew this captain as wellas the other. And 
“when, upon inquiry, the king was informed of 
what had happened to him, he sent out a third} 
captain. But when this captain, who was a wise! 
man, and of a mild disposition, came to the place 
where Elijah happened to be, and spake civilly to 
him; and said, that “πὸ knew thatit was without 
his own consent, and only in submission to the 
king’s command, that he came unto him; and 
that those that came before did not come will- 
ingly, but on the same account: he therefore 
desired him to have pity on those armed men 
that were with him; and that he would come 
down and follow him to the king.” So Elijah 
accepted of his disereet words and courteous be- 
haviour, and came down and followed him. And| 
when he came to the king, he prophesied to him, 
and told him, that “ God said, Since thou hast 
despised him as not, being God, and so unable to 
foretell the truth about thy distemper, but hast 
sent to the god of Ekron to inquire of him what 
will be the end of this thy distemper, know this, 
that thou shalt die.” 

2. Accordingly, the king in a very little time 
died, as Elijah had foretold; but ἐ :πει his | 
brother succeeded him in the kingdom, for he 
died without children: but for this Jehoram, he 
was “ike his father Ahab in wickedness, and 
es. sagas twelve years, indulging himself in Δ} 
sorts of wickedness and impiety towards God; 
for, leaving off his worship, he worshipped fo- 
reign gods: but in other respects he was an ac- 
tive man. Now at this time it was that Elijah 
disappeared from among men, and no one knows 
of his death to this very day; but he left behind 
him his disciple Elisha, as we have formerly de- 
elared. And indeed, as to Elijah, and as to Enoch, 
who was before the deluge, it is written in the 
sacred books that they disappeared, but so that 
nobody knew that they died. ᾿ 


, CHAP. 1Π. 


How Joram and Jehoshaphat made an Expedition 
against the Moabites ; as also concerning the 
onders of Elisha; and the Death of Jehosha- 


phat. 
ὁ 1. ῬΗΕΝ Joram had taken upon him the 
kingdom, he determined to make an expedition 
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* Tt is commonly esteemed a very cruel action of Eli- 
jah, when he called for a fire‘from heaven, and consumed 
no fewer than two captains and a hundred soldiers, and 
this for no other crime than obeying the orders of their 
king, in attempting.to seize him; and it is owned by our 
Saviour that it was an instance of greater severity than 
the spirit of the New Testament allows, Luke ix. 54. But 
then we must consider, that it is not unlikely that these 
captains and soldiers believed that they were sent to fetch 
the prophet, that he might be put to death for foretelling 
the death of the king, and this while they knew him to be 
the prophet of the true God, the supreme king of Israel, 
(for they were still under the theecracy,) which was no 
less than impiety, rebellion, and treason in the highest de- 
gree. Nor would thc command of a subaltern, or inferior 
captain, contradicting the commands of the general, when 
the captain and soldiers both knew it to be so, as [ sup- 
pose, justify or excuse such gross rebellion and disobe- 
dience in soldiers at this day. Accordingly, when Saul 
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mg the king of Moab, whose name was Me- 
sha; for; as we told you before, he was departed 
from his obedience to his brother [Ahaziah, 
while he paid to his father Ahab two hundre 
thousand sheep with their fleeces of wool. When 
therefore he had gathered his own army toge-_ 
ther, he sent also to Jehoshaphat, and entreated 
him, that since he had from the beginning been a 
friend to hus father, he would assist him in the 
war that he was entering into against the Moab- 
ites, who had departed from their obedience; 
who not only himself promised to assist him, but 
would also oblige the king ef Edom, who was 
under his authority, tomake the same expedition 
also. When Joram ‘had received these assuran- 
ces of assistance from Jehoshaphat, he took his 
army with him, and came to Jerusalem; and 
when he had been sumptuously entertaited by — 
the king of Jerusalem, it was resolved upon b 


theni to take their march against their cae 


through the wilderness of Edom; and when they 
had taken a compass of seven days’ journey, 
they were in distress for want of water for the 
cattle; and for the army, from the mistake of 
their roads by the guides that conducted them, 
insomuch that they were all in an agony, espe- 
cially Joram; and cried to God by reason of their 
sbrrow, and [desired to know] what. wickedness 
had been committed by them, that induced him 
to deliver three kings together, without.fighting, 
unto the king of Moab, But Jehoshaphat, who 
was a righteous man, encouraged him, and bade 
him send to the camp, and know whether any 
prophet of God was come along with them, that 
we might by him learn from God what we should 
do. And when-one of the servants of Joram said, © 
that he had seen there Elisha, the son of Sha- 
phat, the disciple of Elijah, the three kings went 
to hit, at the entreaty of Jehoshaphat; and 
when they were come at the prophet’s tent, 
which tent was pitched. out of the camp, they 
asked him, What would become of the army !””” 
And Joram was particularly very pressing with 
him about it. And when he replied to him, that 
“ he should not trouble him, but go to his father’s 
and mother’s prophets, for they [to be sure] were 
true prophets,” he still desired him to prophesy, 
and to save them. Sohe swore by God, that he 
would not answer him unless it were on account 
of Jehoshaphat, who was a holy and righteous 
man; and when, at his desire, they brought him 
aman that could play on the psaltery, the divine 
Spirit came upon him as the music played, and 
he commanded them to dig many trenches in the 
valley ; for, said he, “‘'Though there appear nei- 
ther cloud, nor wind, nor storm of rain, ye shall 
see this valley full of water, till the army and the 
cattle be saved for you by drinking of it: nor 
will this be all the favour that you shall receive 
from God, but you shall also overcome your ene- 
mies, and take the best and strongest cities 
of the Moabites, and you shall cut down their 
fruit-trees,t and lay waste their country, and 
stop up their fountains and rivers.” — 

ΕἸ When the prophet had said this, the next 


commanded his guards to slay Ahimelech and the priests 
at Nob, they knew it to be an unlawful command, and 
would not obey it, 1 Sam. xxii. 17. From which cases 
both officers and soldiers may learn, that the commands 
of their leaders or kings cannot justify or excuse them in 
doing what is wicked in the sight of God, or in fighting in 
an unjust cause when they know it so to be. 

+ This practice of cutting down or plucking up by the 
roots the fruit-trees, was forbidden, even in ordinary wars, 
by the law of Moses, Deut. xx. 19, 20, and only allowed by 
God in this particular case, when the Mosbites were to be 
punished and cut off in an extraordinary manner for their 
wickedness. See Jer. xlviii. 11, 12, 13, and many the like 
prophecies against them. Nothing could therefore justify 
this practice but a particular commission from God by hia 
prophet, as in the present case, which was ever a suffi- 
cient warrant for breaking any such ritual or ceremonial 
law whatsoever. 
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day, before the sunrising, a great torrent ran 
strongly; for God had caused it to raia very 
plentiflly at the distance of three days’ journey 
into Edom; so thatthe army and the cattle found 
water to drink in abundance. But when the 
Moabites heard that the three kings were coming 
upon them, and made their approach through 
the wilderness, the king of Moab gathered his 
army together presently, and commanded them 
to pitch their camp upon the niountains, that 
when the enemies should attempt to enter their 
country, they might not be concealed from them. 
‘But when at the rising of the sun they saw the 
water in the torrent, for it was not far from the 
land of Moab, and that it-was of the colour of 
blood, for at such a time the water especially 
looks red, by the shining of the sun upon it, they 
formed a false notion of the state of their ene- 
mies, as if they had slain one another for thirst, 
-and that the river ran with their blood. ‘How- 
ever, supposing that this was thé case, they de- 
sired their king would send them out to spoil 
their enemies; whereupon they all went in 
haste, as to an advantage already gained, and 
came to the enemy’s. camp, as supposing them 
destroyed already. . But their hope deceived 
them, for as theirsenemies stood round about 
them, some of them were cut to pieces, and 
‘others of them were dispersed, and fied to their 
own country. And when the kings entered the 
land of Moab, they overthrew the cities that were 
in it, and spoiled their fields, and marred them, 
filling them with'stones out of the brooks, and 
cut down the best of their trees, and stopped up 
their fountains of water, and overthrew their 
walls to their foundations. But the king of 
Moab, when he was pursued, endured a siege, 
and seeing his city in danger of being overthrown 
by force, made a sally, and went out with seven 
hundred men, in order to break ‘through the 
enemies’ camp with his horsemen, on that side 
here the watch seemed to be kept most negli- 
gently: and when, upon trial, he could not get 
away, for he lit upon a place that was carefully 
watched, he returned into the city, and did a 
thing that showed despair and the utmost dis- 
tress; for he took his eldest son, who was to 
~ reign after him, and lifting him up upon the wall, 
that he might be visible to all the enemies, he of- 
fered him as a whole burnt-offering to God, 
whom, when the kings saw, they commiserated 
the distress that was the occasion of it, and were 
so affected, in way of humanity and pity, that 
they raised the siege and every one returned to 
his own house. So Jehoshaphat came to Jeru- 
salem, and continued in peace there, and out- 
lived this expedition but a little time, and then 
died, having lived in all sixty years, and of them 
reigned twenty-five. He was buried ina mag- 
nificent manner in Jerusalem, for he had imi- 
tated the actions of David. ‘ 


* That this woman who cried to Elisha, and who in our 
Bible is stvled the wife of one of the sons of the prophets, 
2 Kings iy. 1, was no other than the widow of Obadiah, the 
good steward of Ahab, is confirmed by the Chaldce para- 

hrast, and by the Rabbins and others. Nor is that unlike- 
ly which Josephus here adds, that those debts were con- 
tracted by her husband for the support of those handred 
of the Lord’s propheis whom he maintained by fifty in a 
cave, in the days of Ahab and Jezebel, 1 Kings xviii. 4, 
which circumstancestrendered it highly fit that the prophet 
Elisha should provide her a remedy, and enable her to re- 
deem herself and her sons from the fear of that slavery 
which insolvent debtors were liable to by the law of Mo- 
ses, Levit. xxv. 39; Matt. xviii. 25; which he did accord- 

- ingly, with God’s help, at the expense of a miracle. 

1 Dr. Hudson, with very good reason, suspects that 
there is no small defect in our present copies of Josephus, 
just before the beginning of this section, and that chiefly 
as to that distinct account which he had given ws reason 
to expect in the first section, aud to which he seems to re- 
fer, ch. viii, sect. 6, concerning the glorious miracles which 
Ehsha wrought, which indeed in our Bibles are not a few, 
2 Kings iv.—ix. but of which we have several omitted in 
Josephus’s present copies. One of those histories, omitted 
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CHAP. IV. 


Jehoram succeeds Jehoshaphat; how Joram, his 
_ Namesake, King of Israel, fought with the Sy- 
rians; and what onders were done by the 
Prophet Elisha. : 


§ 1. JenosHapHart had a good number of chil- 
dren; but he appointed his eldest son Jehoram to 
be his successor, who had the same name with 
his mother’s brother, that was king ofIsrael, and 
the son of Ahab. Now when the king of Israel 
was come out ofthe land of Moab to Samaria, he 
had with him Elisha the prophet, whose acts I 
have a mind to go over particularly, for they 
were illustrious and worthy to be related, as we 
have them set down in the sacred books. 

2. For they say that the widow of Obadi- 
ah,* Ahab’s steward, came to him, and said, that 
“he was not ignorant how her husband had 
preserved the prophets that were to be slain by 
Jezebel, the wife of Ahab; for she said that he 
hid a hundred of them, and had borrowed money 
for their maintenance; and that after her hus- 
band’s death, she and her children were carried 
away to be made slaves by the creditors; and 
she desired of him, to have mercy upon her on 
account of what her husband did, and afferd her 
some assistance.” And when he asked her what 
she had inthe house, she said, Nothing but a very 
small quantity of oil in a ernise. So the prophet 
bade her go away, and borrow a great many 
empty vessels of her neighbours, and when she 
had shut her chamber door, to pour the oil into 
them all; for God would fill them full. And when 
the woman had done what she was commanded 
to do, and bade her children bring every one of 
the vessels, and all were filled, and not one left 


empty, she came to the prophet, and told him~ 


that they were all full: upon,which he advised 
her to go away, and sell the oil, and pay the ere- 
ditors what was owing to them, for that there 
would be some surplus of the price of the oil, 


which she might make use of for Hegeenta- q 


nance of her children. And thus did Elisha dis- 
charge the, woman’s debts, and free her from the 
vexation of her creditors. 

3. Elisha also sent a hasty message to Joram,} 
and exhorted him to take care of that place, for 
that therein were some Syrians lying in ambush 
to kill him. So the king did as the prophet ex- 
horted him, and avoided his going a hunting. 
And when Benhadad missed of the success of 
his lying in ambush, he was wroth with his own 
servants, as if they had betrayed his ambush- 
ment to Joram, and sent for them, and said 
they were the betrayers of his secret counsels; 
and he threatened that he would put them to 
death, since such their practice was evident, be- 
cause he had intrusted this secret to none but 
them, and yet it was made known to his enemy. 
And when one that was present said; that “he 


at present, was evidently in his Bible, I mean that of the 
curing of Naaman’s leprosy, 2 Kings v. for he plainly al- 
Judes to it, B. iii. ch.-xi. sect. 4, where he observes, “that 


there were lepers in many nations who yet have been in | 


honour, and not only free from reproach and avoidance, 
but who have been great captains of armies, and been in- 
trusted with high offices in the commonwealth, and have 
had the privilege of entering into holy places and tem- 
ples.” But what makes me most to regret the want of that 
history in our present copies of Josephus is this, that we 
have here, as it is commonly understood, one of the great: 
est difficulties in all the Bible, that in 2 Kings v. 18, 19, 


| where Naaman, after he had been miraculously cured bya 


prophet of the true God, and had thereupon promised, v. 
17, that “he would henceforth offer neither ‘burnt-offer- 
ings nor sacrifice unto other gods, but unto the Lord, adds, 
“In this thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that when my 
master goeth into the house of Rimmon to worship there, 
and he leaneth on my hand, and L bow myself in the house 


of Rimmon; when I bow down myself in the house of — 


Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing. And 
Elisha said, Go in peace.” This looks like a prophet’s per 
mission for being partaker ih idolatry itself, out of com- 
pliance with an idolatrous court. ΄ 


. 
[ 


* should not mistake himself, nor suspect that they 
discovered to his enemy his seading men to 

kill him, but that he ought to know that it was 
Elisha the prophet, who discovered all to him, 
and laid open ali his counsels.” So he gave or- 
der that they should send some to learn in what 
city Elisha dwelt. Accordingly, those that were 
sent brought word, that he was in. Dothan: 
wherefore Benhadad sent to that city a great 
army, with horses and chariots, to take Elisha; 
so they*encompassed the city round about by 
night, and kept him therein confined; but when 
the prophet’s servant jn the morning perceived 
this, and that his enemies sought to take Elisha, 
he came running, and erying out after a disor- 
dered manner to him, and told him ef it; but he 


encouraged him, and bid him not be afraid, and} 


to despise the enemy, and trust in the assistance 
of God, and was himself without fear; and he 
besought God to make manifest to his servant 
his power and presence, so far as was possible, 
in order to the mspiring him with hope and cou- 
rage. Accordingly God heard the prayer of the 
prophet, and made the servant see a multitude 
of chariots and horses encompassing Elisha, till 


he laid aside his fear, and his courage revived | 


at the sight of what he supposed was come to 
their assistance. After this Elisha did farther 
entreat God that he would dim the eyes of their 
enemies, and cast a mist before them, whereby 
they might not discern him. ‘When this was 
done, he weut into the midst of his enemies, and 
asked them who it was that they came to seek; 
and when they replied, the prophet Elisha, he 
τ promised he would deliver him to them, if they 
would follow him to the city where he was. So 
these men were so darkened by God in their 
sight and in their mind, that they followed him 
very diligently; and when Elisha had brought 
them to Samaria, he ordered Joram the king to 
shut the gates, and to place his own army round 
about them; and prayed to God to clear the 
eyes of these their enemies, and take the mist 
from before them. Accordingly, when they were 
freed from the obscurity they had been in, they 
saw themselves in the midst of their enemies; 
and as the Syrians were strangely amazed and 
distressed, as was but reasonable, at an action 
so divine and surprising; and as king Joram ask- 
ed the prophet, if he would give him leave to 
shoot at them, Elisha forbade them so to do, and 
said, that “it is just to kill those that are taken 
in battle, but that these men had done the coun- 
try no harm, but, without knowing it, were come 
thither by the divine power,” So that his coun- 
sel was to treat them in a hospitable manner at 
his table, and then send them away without hurt- 
ing them.* Wherefore Joram obeyed the pro- 
phet; and when he had feasted the Syrians in a 
splendid and magnificent manner, he let them 
go to Benhadad, their king. 
4. Now when these men were come back, and 
had showed Benhadad how strange an accident 
had- befallen them, and what an appearance and 
bed they had experienced of the God of Israel, 
e wondered at it, as also at that prophet with 
whom God was so evidently present: so he de- 
termined to make no more secret attempts upon 
the king of Israel, out of fear of Elisha, but re- 
solved to make open war with them, as supposing 
he could be too hard for his enemies by the mul- 
titude of his army and power. So he made an 
expedition with a great army against Joram, who, 


* Upon occasion of this stratagem of Elisha’s in Jose- 
phus, we may take notice, that alfhough Josephus was one 
of the greatest lovers of truth in the world, yet in a just 
war he seoms to have had no manner of seruple upon him 
by all such stratagems possible to deceive public enemies. 
See also Josephus’s account of Jeremiah’s imposition on 
the great men of the Jews in somewhat a like case, Antiq. 
B. x. ch. vii, sect. 6, and 2 Sam. xvi. 16, &c. 

ὁ This son of a murderer was Jorain, the son of Ahab ; 
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not thinking himself a match for him, shut him- 
self up in Samaria, and depended on the strength — 
of its walls; but Benhadad supposed he should 


eg 3 


take the city, if not by his engines of war, yet 


that he should overcome the Samaritans by fa- 
mine, and the want of necessaries, and brought 
his army upon them, and besieged the city: and 
the plenty of necessaries was brought so lew 
with Joram, that from the extremity of want an 
ass’s head was soldin Samaria for fourscore pie- 
ces of silver, and the Hebrews bought a sextar 
of dove’s dung, instead of salt, for ἐν pieces of 
silver. Now Joram was in fear lest somebody 
should betray the city to the enemy by reason 
of the farnine, and went every day round the walls 
and the guards, to see whether any such were 
concealed among them ; and by being thus seen, 
and taking such care, he deprived them of the 
opportunity of contriving any such thing, and if 
they had a mind to do it, he, by this means, pre- — 
vented them; but upon a certain Woman’s crying 
out, “Have pity on me, my lord,” while he 
thought that she was about to ask for somewhat 
to eat, he imprecated God’s curse upon her, and, 
said, “he had neither thrashing-floor nor wiut- 
press, whence he might give her any thing at her 
petition.” Upon which she said, “She did not 
desire his aid in any such thing, nor trouble him 
about food, but desired that he would do her jus- 
tice as to. another woman.” And when he bade 
her say on, and let him know what she desired, 
she said, ‘She had made an agreement with the 
other woman, who was her neighbour and her 
friend, that hecause the famine and want was in- 
tolerable, they should kill their childrea, each of 
them having a son of her own, and we will live 
upon them ourselves for two days, the one day. 
upon one son, and the other day upon the other: 
and, (said she,) I have killed my son the first day, 
and we lived upon my son yesterday, but this 
other woman will not do the same thing, but 
hath broken her agreement, and hath hid her 
son.” This story mightily grieved Joram 
he heard it; so he rent his garment, and 
out with a loud voice, and conceived great 


against Elisha the prophet, and set hina τ 
"ἢ 


eagerly to have him slain, because he did not 
pray to God to provide them some exit and way 
of escape out of the miseries with which the 
were surrounded, and sent one away immedi- 
ately to cut off his head, who made haste to kill 
the prophet; but Elisha was not unacquainted 
with the wrath of the king against him; for as 
he sat in his house by himself, with none but his 
disciples about him, he told them, that Joram, 
who was the son of a murderer,t had sent one 
to take away his head; but, said he, ‘ when he 
that is commanded to do this comes, take care 
that you do not let him come in, but press the 
door against him, aid hold him fast there, for 
the king himself will follow him, and come to 
me, having altered his mind.” Accordingly, 
they did as they were bidden, when he that was 
sent by the king to kill Elisha came; but Joram re 
pented of his wrath against the prophet, and for 
fear he that was commanded to kill him should 
have done it before he came, be made haste to 
hinder his slaughter, and to save the prophet; 
and when he came to him, he accused him that 
he did not pray to God for their deliverance from 
the miseries they now lay under, but saw them 
so. sadly destroyed by them. Hereupon Elisha 
promised, that the very next day, at the very 


which Ahab slew, or permitted his wife Jezebel to slay the 
Lord’s prophets, and Naboth, 1 Kings xviii. 4; xxi. 19: 
and he is here called by this name, I suppose, because he 
had now also himself sent an officer to murder him: 
yet is Josephus’s account of Joram’s coming himself at 
last, as repenting of his intended cruelty, much more pro- 
bable than that in our copies, ᾧ Kings vi 33, which rather 
implies the contrary. 
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same hour in which the king came to him, they 
should have great plenty of food, and that two 
 gseahs of burley should be sold in the market for 
ashekel, and a seah of fine flour should be sold 
for ashekel. This prediction made Joram;and 
those that were present, very joyful, for they 
did not scruple believing what the prophet said, 
on aecount of the experience they had of the 
truth of his former predictions ; and the expecta- 
tion of plenty made the want they were in that 
day, with the uneasiness that accompanied it, 
appear a light thing to them: but the captain of 
the third band, who was a friend of the king, and 
on whose hand the king leaned, said, “Thou 
talkest of incredible things, O prophet! for as it 
is impossible for God to pour down torrents of 
barley, or fine flour, out of heaven, so it is im- 
possible that what thou sayest should come to 
pass.’ To whieh the prophet made this reply, 
“Thou shalt see these things come to pass, but 
thou shalt not be in the least a partaker of them.” 
5.: Now what Elisha had thus foretold, came 
to pass in the manner following: there was a law 
. at Samaria,* that those that had the leprosy, and 
whose bodies were not cleansed from it, should 
abide without the city; and there were four men 
that on this aceount abode before the gates, 
while nobody gave them any food, by reason of 
the extremity of the famine: and as they were 
-prohibited from entering into the city by the law, 
_ and they considered that if they were permitted 
. to enter, they should miserably perish by the 
famine; as also, that if they staid where they 
were, they should suffer in the same manner,! 
they resolved to deliver themselves up to the 
enemy, that in case they should spare them, 
they should live, but if they should be killed,| 
that would be an easy death. So when they had 
-confirmed this their resolution, they came by} 
night to the enemy’s camp. Now God had be- 
pun to affright and disturb the Syrians, and to 
ring the noise of chariots and armour to their 
ears, as though an army were coming upon 
fem, and had made them suspect that it’ was 
coming nearer and nearer to them. In short, 
_ they were in suclr’a dread of this army, that 
they left their tents, and ran together to Benha- 
᾿ς dad, and said, that “Joram, the king of Israel, 
had hired for auxiliaries, both the king of Egypt 
and the king of the islands, and led them against 
them, for they heard the noise of them as they 
were coming.” And Benhadad beliéved what 
they said, (for there came the same. noise to his 
ears as well as it did to theirs,) so they fell into 
a mighty disorder and tumult, and left their! 
horses and beasts in their camp, with immense 
riches also, and betook themselvés to flight. 
And those lepers who had departed from Sama- 
ria, and were gone to the camp of the Syrians, 
of whom we made mention & little before, when 
they were in the camp, saw nothing. but great 
quietness and silence: accordingly they entered 
into it, and went hastily into one of their tents, 
and when. they saw nobody there; they ate and 
drank, and carried garments and a great quaa- 
tity of gold, and hid it out of the camp; after 
which they went into another tent, and carried 
off what was in it, as they did at the former, and 
this did they for several times, without the least 
interruption from any hody, So they gathered 
thereby that the enemies were departed, where- 
upon they reproached themselves that they did 
not inform Joram and the citizens of it. ‘So they 
came to the walls of Samaria, and called aloud 


to the watchmen, and told them in what state 

© the enemies were, as did these tell the king’s 
guards, by whose means Joram came to know 
of it; who then sent for his friends, and the cap- 
«tains of his host, and said to ther, that ‘he sus- 
* This law of the Jows, for the exclusion of lepers out 


of the camp in the wilderness, and out of cities in Judea, 
is a well known one, Lev. xiii. 46; and Numb. v, 1—4. 
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pected that this departure of the king of Syria 
‘was by way of ambush and treachery, and that 
out of despair,of ruining you by famine, when 
you imagine them to be fled away, you may 
come out of the city to spoil their camp, and he 
may then fall upon you on a sudden, and may 
both kill you, and_take the city without fighting ; 
whence it is that 1 exhort you to guard the city 
carefully, and by no means to go out of it, or 
proudly to despise your enemies, as though they 
were really gone away.” And when a certain 
person said, that ‘‘he did very well and wise} 
to admit such a suspicion, but that he sti 
advised him to send. a couple of horsemen to 
search all the country, as far as Jordan, that if 
they were seized by an ambush of the, enemy, 
they might be a security to your army, that they 
may not go out as if they suspected nothing, uot 
undergo the like misfortune: and, (said he,} 
those horsemen may be numbered among those 
that have died by the famine, supposing they be 
caught and destroyed by the eneray.” So the 
king was pleased with this opinion, and sent such 
as might search out the truth, who performed 
their journey over a road that was without any 
enemies, but found it full of provisions, and of 
weapons, that they had therefore thrown away, 
and left behind them, in order to their being light 
and expeditious in their flight. When the king 
heard this, tie sent out the multitude to take the 
spoils of the e@mp; which gains of theirs were 
not of things of small value, but they took a great 
quantity of gold, and a great quantity of silver, 
and flocks of all kinds of cattle. They also pos- 
sessed themselves of [so many] ten thousand 
measures of wheat and barley, as they never in 
the least dreamed of; and were not only freed 
from their former miseries, but had such plenty, 
that two seahs of barley were bought for a 
shekel, and a seah of fine flour for a shekel, ac- 
cording to the prophecy of Elisha: Now a seah 
is equal to an Italian modius and a half. The 
captain of the third band was the only man that 
received no benefit by this plenty; for as he was 
appointed by the king to oversee the gate, thathe 
might prevent too great a crowd of the multi- 
tude, that they might not endanger one another 
and perish, by treading on one another in the 
press, he suffered himselfin that very way, and 
died in that very manner, as Elisha had foretold 
‘such his death, when he alone ef them ull disbe- 
Hieved what he»said coneerning that plenty of 
provisions which they should soon have. , 

6. Hereupon, when Benhadad, the king of Sy 
ria, had escaped to Damascus, and wnderstoed 


| that it was God himself that cast all his army 


into this fear and disorder, and that Tt -did not 
arise from the invasion of enemies, he was 
mightily cast down at his having God so greatly 
for his enemy, and fell into a distemper. Nowit 
happened that Elisha the prophet, at that time, 
was gone out of his ewn country to Damascus, 
of whieh Benhadad was informed; he sent Ha- 
zael, the most faithful ef all his servants, to 
meet him, and to earry him presents, and. bade 
him inquire of him about his distemper, and 


wheiher he should escape the danger that it . 


threatened. So Hazael came to Elisha with 
forty camels, that carried the best and most pre- 
cious frnits that the country of Damascus afford- 
‘ed, as well as those whieh the king’s palace sup- 


plied. He saluted him kindly, and said, that “he. 


Was sent to him by king Benhadad, and brought 
presents with him, in order to inquire concern- 
ing his distemper, whether he should recover 
from it or ποῖ Ὁ Whereupon the prophet bade 
him tell the king no melancholy news, but still he 
said he would dies . So the king’s servant waa 
troubled to hear it; and Elisha wept also, and his 
tears ran down plenteously at his foresight. of 
what miseries his people would undergo after 
|the death df Benhadad. And when Hazael ask- 
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ed him, what was the occasion of this confusion 
he was in? he said, that “he wept out of com- 
miseration for the multitude of the Israelites, 
and what terrible miseries they will suffer by 
thee; for thou wilt slay the strongest of them, 
and wilt burn their strongest cities, and wilt de- 
stroy their children, and dash them against the 
stones; and wilt rip up their women with child.” 
And when Hazael said, “ How can it be that I 
should have power enough to de such things?” 
The prophet replied, “That God had informed 
him het he should be king of Syria.” So when 
Hazael was come to Benhadad, he told him good 
news concerning his distemper ;* but on the next 
day he spread a wet cloth in the nature of a net 
ever him, and strangled him, and took his do- 
minion. He was gn active man, and had the 
od-will of the Syrians, and of the people of 
amascus, to a great degree; by whom both 
Benhadad himself, and Hazael, who ruled after 
him, aré honoured to this day as gods by reason 
of ‘their benefactions, and their building them 
temples, by which they adorned the city of the 
Damascenes. They also every day do with great 
pomp pay their worship to these kings,t and value 
themselves upon their antiquity ; nor do they know 
that these kings are much later than they ima- 
gine, and that they are not yet eleven hundred 
ears old. Now when Joram, the king of Israel, 
sake that Benhadad was dead, he recovered out 
of the terror and dread he had been in on his ac- 
count, and was very glad to live in peace. 
. CHAP. V. 
Concerning the wickedness of Jehoram King of 
Jerusalem. His Defeat and Death. 

§ 1. Now Jehoram, the king of Jerusalem, for 
we have said before that he had the same name 
with the king of Israel, as soon as he had taken 
the government upon him, betook himself to the 
slaughter of his brethren, and his father’s friends, 
who were governors under him, and thence made 
8. beginning, and a demonstration of his wicked- 
ness; nor was he at all better than those kings’ 
of Israel who at first transgressed against the 
jaws of their country, and of the Hebrews, and 
against God’s worship. And it was Athaliah, 
the daughter of Ahab, whom he had married, 
who taught him to be a bad man in other re- 
spects, and also to worship foreign gods. Now 

would not quite root out this family, because 
of the promise he had made to David. However, 
Jehoram did not leave off the introduction of 
hew sorts of customs, to the propagation of im- 
piety, and to the ruin of the customs of his own 
country. And when the Edomites about that 
time had revolted from him, and slain their for- 
mer king, who was in subjection to his father, 
and had set up one of their own choosing, Jeho- 
ram fell upon the land of Edom with+the horse- 
men that were about him, and the chariots, by 
night, and destroyed those that lay near to his 
own kingdom, but did not proceed further. How- 


* Since Elijah did not live to anoint Hazael king of 
ria himself, as he was empowered to do, 1 Kings 
xix. 15, it was most probably now done, in his name, 
oy his servant and successor, Elisha : nor does it seem 
to me otherwise, but that Benhadad immediately reco- 
vered of his disease, as the prophet foretold; and that 
Hazael, upon his being anointed to succeed him, though 
he ought to have staid till he died by the course of na- 
ture, or some other way of divine punishment, as did 
David for many years in the like case, was too Impa- 
tient, and the very next day smothered or strangled 
him..in order to come directly to the succession. 
+What M. Le Clere pretends here, that it is more pro- 
bable that Hazael and his son were worshipped by the 
Syrians, and people of Damascus, till the 9 of Josephus, 
than Benhadad and Hazael, because under Benhadad they 
had greatly suffered, and because it is almost ineredible, 
that botha king, and that king’s murderer, should be wor- 
shipped by the same gars is of little force against those 
ΟΣ 
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ever, this expedition did him no service, for they _ 
all revolted from him, with those that dwelt i 
the country of Libnah. He was indeed so m 
as to compel the people to go up to the high 
ces of the mountains, and worship foreign 

2. And as he was doing this, and had entirely . 
cast his own country laws out of his mind, there 
was brought him an epistle from Elijah the pro- 
phet,t which declared that “ God would execute 
great judgments upon him, because he had not 
imitated his own fathers, but had followed the 
wicked courses of the kings of Israel; and had 
compelled the tribe of Judah, and the citizens of 
Jerusalem, to leave the holy worship of their 
own God, and to worship idols, as Ahab had 
compelled the Israelites to do, and because he 
had slain his brethren, and the men that were 
good and righteous.” And the prophet gave him 
notice in this epistle, what punishment he should 
undergo for these crimes, namely, “the de- 
struction of his people, with the corruption of the 
king’s own wives and children, and that he 
should himself die of a distemper in his bowels, 
with long torments, those his bowels falling out 
by the violence of the inward rottenness of the 
parts, insomuch, ‘that though he see his own 
misery, he shall not be able at all to help himself, 
but shalt die in that manner.” » This it was which 
Elijah denounced to him in that epistle. 

3. It was not long after this that an army of 
those Arabians that lived near to Ethiopia, and 
of the Philistines, fell upon the kingdom of Jeho- 
ram, and spoiled the country and the king’s 
house; moreover, they slew his sons and his 
wives: one only of his sons was left him, who 
escaped the enemy; hisname was Ahaziah: af- 
ter which calamity, he himself fell into that dis- 
ease which was Bretold by the prophet, and 
lasted a great while, (for God inflicted this pu- 
nishment upon him in his belly, out of his wrath 
against him,) and so he died miserably, and saw 
his own bowels fall out. The people also abused 
his dead body: I suppose it was because the 
thought that such his death came upon him ἢ 
the wrath of God, and that therefore he was no 


τι 


worthy to partake of such a*funeral as"hecame — 


kings. Accordingly, they neither buried him in 
the sepulchres of his fathers, nor vouchsafed him 
any honours, but buried him like a private man, 
and this when he had lived forty years, and 
reigned eight: and the people of Jerusalem de- 
livered the government to his son Ahaziah. 


CHAP. VI. 


How Jehu was anointed King, and slew both Jo- 
ram and Ahaziah; as also what he did for the 
Punishment of the Wicked. 


ὁ 1. Now Joram the king of Israel, after the 
denth of Benhadad, hoped that he might now 
take Ramoth, a city of Gilead, from the Syrians. 
Accordingly, he made an expedition against it, 
with a great army: but as he was besieging it, 
an arrow was shot at him by one of the Syrians, 


records out of which Joseplins drew this history, espocial 

ly when it is likely that they thought Benhadad died of the 
distemper he laboured under, pan eh by Hazael’s troach- 
ery. Besides, the reason that Josephus gives for this ado- 
ration, that these two kings had been great benefactors to 
the inhabitants of Damascus, and had built them temples, 
is too remote from the political suspicions of Le Clere, 
nor ought such weak suspicions to be deemed of any force 
against authentic testimonies of antiquity. 

1 This epistle, in"some copies of Josephus, is said to 
come to Joram from Elijah, with this addition, for he was 
yet upon earth, which could not be true of Elijah, who, #2 
all agree, was gone from the earth about four years be- 
fore, and could only be true of Elisha; nor perhaps is 
there any more mystery here, than that the name of Eh- 
jah has very ancientiy crept imo the text instead of Eli- 
sha, by the copiers, there being nothing in any copy of 
that epistle peculiar to Elijah. 
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but the wound was not mortal: so he returned to 
have his wound healed in Jezreel, but left his 
whole army in Ramoth, and Jehu the son of 
Nimshi for their general, for he had already ta- 
ken the city by force; and he proposed, after he 
was healed, to make war with the Syrians; but 
Elisha the prophet sent one of his disciples to 
Ramoth, and gave him holy oil to anoint Jehu, 
and to tell him, that God had chosen him to be 
their king. He also sent him to say other 
things to him, and bade him take his journey as 
if he fled, that when he came away he might es- 
cape the knowledge of all men. So when he was 
come to the city, he found Jehu sitting in the 
midst of the captains of the army, as Elisha had 
foretold he should find him. So he came up to 
him, and said, that he desired to speak with him 
about.certain matters; and when he was arisen, 
and had followed him into an inward chamber, 
the young man took the oil, and poured it on his 
head, and said, that ‘‘God ordained hin to be 
king, in order to his destroying the house of 
Ahab, and that he might revenge the blood of 
the prophets, that were unjustly slain by Jeze- 
bel, that so their house might utterly perish, as 
those of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and of 
Baasha, had perished for their wickedness, and 
no seed might remain of Ahab’s faiuily.” So 
when he had said this, he went away hastily out 
of the chamber, and endeavoured not to be seen 
by py of the army. 

2, But Jehu came out, and went to the place 
where he before sat with the captains: and when 
they asked him, and desired him to tell them, 
wherefore it was that this young man came to 
him; and added withal that he was mad; he re- 
plied, “ You guess right, for the words he spake 
were the words of a madman:” and when they 
“were eager about the matter, and desired he 
would tell them, he answered, that God had said, 
“he had chosen him to be king over the multi- 
tude.” When he had said this, every one of 
them put off his garment,* and strewed it under 
him, and blew with trumpets, and gave notice 
that Jehu was king. Sowhenhe had gotten the 
army together, he was preparing to set out im- 
mediately against Joram, at the city.of Jezreel, 
in which city, as we said before, he was healing 
of the wound which he had received in the siege 
of Ramoth. It happened also that Ahaziah, king 
of Jerusalem, was now come to Joram, for he 
was his sister’s son, as we have said already, to 
see how he did after his wound, and this upon 
account of their kindred; but as Jehu was desi- 
rous to fall upon Joram and those with him on 
the sudden, he desired that none of the soldiers 
might run away and tell to Joram what had hap- 
pened, for that this would be an evident demon- 
stration of their kindness to him, and would show 
ae their real inclinations were to make him 

ing. 

3. So they were pleased with what he did, and 

uarded the siddeect somebody should private- 
_ ly tell the thing to those that were at Jezreel. 
Now Jehu took his choice horsemen, and sat 


upon his chariot, and went on for Jezreel; and’ 


when he was come near, the watchman whom 
Joram had set there to spy out such as came to 
the city, saw Jehu marching on, and told Joram 
that he saw a troop of horsemen marching on. 
Upon which he immediately gave orders, that 
one of his horsemen should be sent out to meet 
them, and to know who it was: that was coming. 
So when the horseman came up to Jehu, he asked 
him, in what condition the army was? for that the 


* Spanheim here notes, that this putting off men’s gar- 
ments, and strewing them under a king, was an eastern 
custom which he had elsewhere explained. 

+ Our copies say, that this “ driving of the chariots was 
like the driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi; for he driveth 
furiously,” 2 Kings ix. 20; whereas Josephus’s copy, as 
he widerstood it, was this, that, on the contrary, Johu 
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king wanted to know it; but Jehu bade him ποῖ 
at all to meddle with such matters, but to follow 
him. When the watchman saw this, he told Jo- 
ram that the horseman had mingled himself 
among the company, aud came along with them. 
And when the king had sent a second messen- 
ger, Jehu commanded him to do as the former 
did; as soon as the watchman told this also to 
Joram, he at last got upon his chariot himself, 
together with Ahaziah, the king of Jerusalem; 
for, as we said before, he was there to see how 
Joram did, after he had been wounded, as being 
his relation. So he went out to meet Jehu, who 
marched slowly,t and in good order; and when 


Joram met him in the field of Naboth, he asked’ 


him if allthings were well inthe camp? but Jehu 
reproached him bitterly, and ventured to call 
his mother a witch and a harlot. Upon this the 
king, fearing what he intended, and suspecting 
he had no good meaning, turned his chariot about 
as soon as he could, and said to Ahaziah, “ We 
are fought against by deceit and treachery :” but 


Jeliu drew his bow, and smote him, the arrow ᾿ 


going through his heart; so Joram fell down 
immediately on his knee, and gave up the ghost. 
Jehu also gave orders to Bidkar, the captain of 
the third part of his army, to cast the dead body 
of Joram into the field of Naboth, putting him 
in mind of the prophecy which Elijah prophesied 
to Ahab his father, when he had slain Naboth, 
that both he'and his family should perish in that 
place, for that as they sat behind Ahab’s chariot, 
they heard the prophet say so, and that it was 
now come to pass according to his prophecy, 
Upon the fall of Joram, Ahaziah was afraid of 
his own life, and turned his chariot into another 
road, supposing he should not be seen by Jehu; 
but he followed after him, and overtook him at 
a certain acclivity, and drew his bow and wound- 
ed him, so he left his chariot, and got upon his 
horse, and fled from Jehu to Megiddo, and though 
he was under cure, in a little time he died of that 
wound, and was carried to Jerusalem, and bu- 
ried there, after he had reigned one year, and 
had proved a wicked man, and worse than his 
father. 

4. Now when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jeze 
bel adorned herself, and. stood upon a tower, 
and said, ‘* he was a fine servant that had killed 
his master.” And when he locked up to her, he 
asked who she was, and commanded her to come 
downto him. At last he ordered the eunuchs to 
throw her down from the tower, and being thrown 
down, she besprinkled the wall with her blood, 
and was trodden upon by the horses, and so died. 
When this was done, Jehu came to the palace 
with his friends, and took some refreshment af- 
ter bis journey, both with other things, and by 
eating a meal. He also bade his servants to 
take up Jezebel and bury her, because of the 
nobility of her blood, for she was descended from 
kings; but those that were appointed to bury 
her found nothing else remaining but the ex- 
treme parts of her body, for all the rest were 
enten by dogs. When Jehu heard this, he ad- 
mired the propheey of Elijah, for he foretold 
that she should perish in this manner at Jezreel. 

5. Now Ahab had seventy sons brought up in 
Samaria. So Jehu sent two epistles, the one to 
them that brought up the children, the other to 
the rulers of Samaria, which said, that “they 
should set up the most valiant of Ahab’s sons 
for king, for that they had abundance of cha- 
riots, and horses, and armour, and a great army, 
and fenced cities, and that by so'doing they might 


marched slowly, and in good order. Nor can it be denied, 
that since there was interval enough for king Joram to 
send out two horsemen, one after another, to Jehu, and at 
length to. go out with king Ahaziah to meet him, and all 
this after he was come within sight of the watchman, and 
before he was come to Jezreel, the probability is greatly 
on the side of Josephus's copy or interpretation, 
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avenge the murder of Ahab.” This he wrote to 
e intentions of those of Samaria. Now 
> 4 en the rulers, and those that had brought up 
e children, had read the letter, they were 
afraid, and considering that they were not at all 
able to oppose him, and that he had already sub- 
dued two very great kings, they returned him 
this answer, that “they owned him for their 
Jord, and would do whatsoever he bade them.” 
So he wrote back to them such areply as enjoined 
them to obey what he gave order for, and to cut off 
the heads of Ahab’s sons, and send them to him. 
Accordingly, the rulers sent forthose that brought 
up the sons of Ahah, and commanded them tu 
’ πο them, to cut off their heads, and send them 
to Jehu. So they did whatsoever they were 
commanded, without omitting any thing at all, 
and put them up in wicker baskets, and sent 
them to Jezreel. And when Jehu, as be was at 
supper with his friends, was informed that the 
heads of Ahab’s sons were brought, he ordered 
them to make two heaps of them, one before 
each of the gates, and in the morning he went 
out to take a view of them, and when he saw 
them, he began to say to the people that were 
present, that “he did himself make an expedi- 
tion against his master [Joram,] and slew him, 
but that it was not he that slew all these: 
and he desired them to take notice, that as to 
Ahab’s family, all things had come to pass ac- 
cording to God’s prophecy, and his house was 
perished, according as Elijah had foretold.” And 
when he had further destroyed all the kindred 
of Ahab that were found in Jezreel, he went to 
Samaria; and as he was upon the road, he met 
the relations of Ahaziah king of Jerusalem, and 
asked them, whither they were going? they re- 
plied, that they came to salute Joram, and their 
own king Ahaziah; for they knew not that he 
had slain them both: so Jehu gave orders that 
they should catch these, and kill them, being in 
number forty-two persons. 
6. After these, there met him a good and a 
ightecus man, whose name was Jehonadab, and 
he had been his friend of old. He saluted Jehu, 
‘and began to commend him, because he had 
done every thing according to the will of God, 
in extirpating the house of Ahab. So Jehu _de- 
‘sired him to come up into his chariot, and to 
make his entry with him into Samaria; and told 
him, that “he would not spare one wicked man, 
but would punish the false prophets, and false 
priests, and those that deceived the multitude, 
and persuaded them to leave the worship of God 
Almighty, and to worship foreign gods; and that 
it was a most excellent and a most pleasing sight 
to a good and righteous man to see the wicked 
geenichied.” So Jehonadab was persuaded by 
these arguments, and came up into Jehu’s cha- 
riot, and came to Samaria. And Jehu sought 
out for all Abab’s kindred, and slew them, And 
being desirous that none of the false prophets, 
nor the priests of Ahab’s god, might escape pu- 
nishment, he caught them deceitfully by this 
wile: for he gathered all the people together, 
and said, that “he would worship twice as many 
gods as Ahab worshipped, and desired that his 
priests, and prophets, and servants mi ht be pre- 
sent, because he would offer costly and great sa- 
crifices to Ahab’s god, and that if any of his 
priests were wanting, they should be punished 
with death.” Now Ahab’s god was called Baal. 


- And when he had appointed a day on which he 


would offer those sacrifices, he sent messengers 
through all the country of the Israelites, that 
they might bring the priests of Baal to him. So 
Jehu commanded to give all the priests vest- 
ments; and when they had received them, he 
went into the house [of Baal,] with his friend 
Jehonadab, and gave orders to make search 
whether theré were not any foreigner or stran- 
ger among them, for he would have no one of a 
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different religion to mix among their sacred offi- 
ces. And when they said that there was .no 
stranger there, and they were beginning their 
sacrifices, he set fourscore men without, they 
ay such of his soldiers as he knew to be most 
faithful to him, and bade them slay the prophets, 
and now vindicate the laws of their country, 
which had been along time in disesteem. He 
also threatened, that if any one of them escaped, 
their own lives should go for them. So they 
slew them all with the sword, and burnt the 
house of Baal; and by that means purged Sa- 
maria of foreign customs, [idolatrous worship. 
Now this Baal was the god of the Tyrians; an 
Ahab, in order to gratify his father-in-law, Eth- 
baal, who was the king of Tyre and Sidon, built 
atemple for him in Samaria, and appointed him 
prophets, and worshipped him with all sorts of 
worship, although, when this god was demolish- 
ed, Jehu permitted the Israechtes to worship the 
golden heifers. However, because he had done 
thus, and taken care to punish the wicked, God 
foretold by his prophet, that his sons should 
reign over ioe for four generations: and in 
this condition was Jehu at this time. 


CHAP. VIL. 


How Athaliah reigned over Jerusalem for five 
[six] Years, when Jehoiada, the High Priest, 
slew her, and made Jehoash, the Son uf Ahaziah, 
King. 

§ 1. Now, when Athaliah, the daughter of 
Ahab, heard of the death of her brother Joram, 
and of her son Ahaziah, and of the royal family, 
she endeavoured that none of the house of David 
might be left alive, but that the whole family 
might be exterminated, that no king might arise 
out of it afterward; and, as she thought, she 
had actually done it; but one of Ahaziali’s sons 
was preserved, who escaped death after the man- 
ner following: Ahaziah had a sister by the same 
[Γαΐ ον, whose name was Jehosheba, and she was 
ma vied to the high priest, Jehoiada. She went 
into the king’s palace, and found Jehoash, for 
that was the little child’s name, who was not 
above a year old, among those that were slain, 
but concealed with his nurse; so she tock him 
with her into a secret bedchamber, and shut him 
and her husband, Jehoiada, 
bronght him up privately in the temple ‘six 
years, during which time Athaliah reigned over 
Jerusalem, and the two tribes. 

. 2. Now, on the seventh year, Jehoiada com- 

municated the matter to certain of the captains 

of hundreds, five in number, and persuaded them 
to be assisting to what attempts he was making 
against Athaliah, and to join with him in assert- 
ing the kingdom to the child. He also received 
such oaths from them as are pee to secure 
those that assist one another from the fear of 
discovery; and he was then of good hope that 
they should depose Athaliah. Now, those men 
whom Jehoiada, the priest, had taken to be his 
partners, went into all the country, and gathered 
together the priests and the Levites, and the 
heads of the tribes out of it, and came and 
brought them to Jerusalem, fo the high priest. 
So he demanded the security of an oatia of them. 
to keep private whatsoever he should discover 
to them, which required both their silence and 
their assistance. So when they had taken the 
oath, and had thereby made it safe for him to 
speak, he produced the ciiild that he had brought 
up of the family of David, and said to them, 
“this is your king, of that house which you ἢ 
know God hath foretold should reign over you 
for all time to come: I exhort you, therefore, 
that one-third part of you guard him in the tem- 
ple, and that a fourth part keep watch at all the 
gates of the temple, and that the next part of 
you keep guard at the gate which opens and | 
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leads to the king’s palace, 
multitude be unarmed in the temple, and let no 
armed person go into the temple but the priest 
only. He also gave them this order besides, that 
a part of the priests and the Levites should be 
about the king himself, and be a guard to him, 
with their drawn swords, and to kill that man 
immediately, whoever lie be, that should be so 
bold as to enter armed into the temple; and bade 
them be afraid of nobody, but persevere in guard- 
ing the king.” So these men obeyed what the 
high priest advised them to, and declared the 
.reality-of their resolution by their actions. Je- 
hoiada also opened that armoury which David 
had made in the temple, and distributed to the 
captains of hundreds, as also to the priests and 
Levites, all the spears and quivers, and what 
kind of weapons soever it contained, and set 
them armed in a circle round about the temple, 
so as to touch one another’s hands, and by that 
means excluding those from entering that ought 
“not to enter. So they brought the child mto the 
midst of them, and put on him the royal crown, 
and Jehoiada anointed him with the oil, and 
made him king; and the multitude rejoiced, and 
made a noise, and cried ‘God save the king!” 

3. When: Athaliah unexpectedly heard the 
tumult and the acclamations, she was greatly 
disturbed in her mind, and suddenly issued out 
of the royn! palace with her own army; and when 
she was come to the temple, the priests received 
her, but as for those that stood round about the 
temple, as they were ordered by the high priest 
to do, they hindered the armed men that follow- 
ed her from going ‘in. But when Athaliah saw 
the child standing upon a pillar, with the royal 
crown upon his head, she rent her clothes, and 
cried out vehemently, and commanded [her 
guards] to kill him that had laid snares for her, 
and endeavoured to deprive her of the govern- 
ment: but Jehoiada called tor the captains of 
hundreds, and commanded them to bring Atha- 
liah to the valley of Cedron, and slay her th -re, 
for he would not have the temple defiled with 

_ the punishment of this pernicious woman; and 
he gave order, that if any one came near to help 
her, he should be slain also; wherefore those that 
had the charge of her slaughter, took hold of 
her, and led her to the gate of the king’s mules, 
and slew her there. 

4, Now as soon as what concerned Athaliah 
was by this stratagem, after this manner de- 
spatched, Jehoiada called together the people 
and the armed men into the temple, and made 
them take an oath that they would be obedient 
to the king, and take care of his safety, and of 
the safety of his government; after which he 
obliged the king to give security [upon oath] that 
he would ἘΦ ΕΝ God, and not transgress the 
laws of Moses. They then ran to the house of 
Baal, which Athaliah and her husband Jehoram 
had built, to the dishonour of the God of their 
fathers, and to the honour of Ahab, and demo- 
lished it, and slew Matan, that had his priest- 
hood. But Jehoiada intrusted the care and cus- 
tody of the temple to the priests and Levites, ac- 
cording to the appointment of king David, and 
enjoined them to bring their regular burnt-offer- 
ings twice a day, and to offer incense according 
to the law. He also ordained some of the Le- 
vites, with the porters, to be a guard to the tem- 
pe that no one that was defiled might come 
there. 

5. And when Jehoiada had set these things in 
order, he, with the captains of hundreds, and the 
rulers, and all the people, took Jehoash out of 
the temple into the king’s palace, and when he 
had set him upon the king’s throne, the people 
shouted for joy, and betook themselves to feast- 
ing, and kept a festival for many days; but the 
city was quiet upon the death of Athaliab. Now 
Jehoash was seven years old when he took the 
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and let the rest of the 1 kingdom: his mother’s name was Zibiah, of the 
|city Beersheba, And all the time Jehoiada lived, 


Jehoash was careful that the laws should be kept, 
and very zealous in the worship of .God; and 
when he was of age, he married two wives, who 
were given to him by the high priest, by whom 
were born to him both sons and daughters. And 
thus much shall suffice to have related concern 
ing king Jehoash, how he escaped the treachery 
of Athaliah, and how he received the kingdom. 


CHAP. VIII. ᾿ 


Fazael makes an Expedition against the People 
of Israel, and the Inhabitants of Jerusalem,” 
Jehu dies, and Jehoahaz suececds in the Go- 
wernment. Jehoash, the King of Jerusalem, at 
first is careful about the Worship of God, but 
belies becomes impious, and commands Za- 
chariah to be stoned. When Jehoash [Kang 
Judah)was dead, Amaziah succeeds him in the 
Kiagdom. 7 ‘ 


§ 1. Now Hazael, king of Syria, fought against 
the Israelites and their king Jehu, and spoiled 
the eastern parts of the country beyond Jordan, 
which belonged to the Reubenites and Gadites, 
and to [the half tribe of] Manassites; as also 
Gilead and Bashan, burning and spoiling, and 
offering violence to all that he laid his hands 
on; and this without impeachment from Jehu, 
who made no haste to defend the country when 
it was under this distress: nay, he was become 
a contemner of religion, and a despiser of holi- 
ness, and of the laws; and died when he had 
reigned over the Israelites twenty-seven years. 
He was buried in Samaria; and left Jehoahaz, 
his son, his successor in the government. 

2. Now Jehoash, king of Jerusalem, had an in- 
clination to repair the temple of God; so he 
called Jehoiada, and bade him send the Levites 
and priests through all the country, to require 
halfa shekel of silver for every head, towards the 
rebuilding and repairing of the temple, which 
was brought to decay by Jehoram, and Athaliah, 
and her sons. But the high priest did not do 
this, as concluding that no one would willingly 
pay that money; but on the twenty-third year 
of Jehoash’s reign, when the king sent for him 
and the Levites, and complained that they had not 
obeyed what he enjoined them, and still com: 
manded them to take care of the rebuilding the 
temple, he used this stratagem for collecting the 
money, with which the multitude was pleased. 
He made a wooden chest, and closed it up fast 
on all sides, but opened one hole in it; he then 
set it in the temple beside the altar, and desired 
every one to cast into it, through the hole, what 
he pleased, for the repair of the temple. This 
contrivance was acceptable to the people, and 
they strove one with another, and brought in 
jointly large quantities of silver and gold: and 
when the scribe and the priest that were over the 
treasuries had emptied the chest, and counted. 
the money in the king’s presence, they then set 
it in its former place, and thus did they every 
day. But when the multitude appeared to have 
cast in as much as was wanted, the high priest 
Jehoiada, and king Jehoash, sent to hire masons 
and carpenters, and to huy large pieces of tim- 
ber, and of the most curious sort; and when they 
had repaired the temple, they made use of the 
remaining gold and silver, which was not a little, 
for bowls, and basons, and cups, and other ves 
sels, and they went on to make the altar every 
day fat with sacrifices of great value. And these 
things were taken suitable care of, as long as Je- 
hoiada lived. 

3. But as soon as he was dead, which was 
when he had lived one hundred and thirty years, 
having been a righteous, and in every respect a 
very good man, he was buried in the king’s se- 


|pulchre at Jerusalem, (becanse he had recovered 
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the kingdom to the family of Davia). king Je- 
hoash betrayed his pees of] care about God. 
The principal men of the people were corrupted 
also together with him, and offended against 
their duty, and what their constitution determin- 
ed to be most for their good. Hereupon God 
was displeased with the change that was made 
on the king, and on the rest of the people; and 
sent prophets to testify to them what their ac- 
tions were, and to bring them to leave off their 
wickedness: but they had gotten such a strong 
affection and so violeut an inclination to it, that 
neither could the examples of those that had of- 
fered alfronts to the latvs, and had been so se- 
verely punished, they and their entire families, 
nor could the fear of what the prophets now fore- 
told, bring them to repentance, and turn them 
back from their course of transgression to their 
former duty. But the king commanded that 
Zachariah, the son of the high priest Jehoiada, 


should be stoned to death in the temple, and | 


forgot the kinduesses he had received from his 
father; for when God had appointed him to pro- 
phesy, he stood in the midst of the multitude, 
and gave this counsel to them and to the king, 
that they should act righteously, and foretold to 
them, that if they would not hearken to his ad- 
monitions, they should suffer a heavy punish- 
ment: but as Zachariah was ready to die, he 
appealed to God, as a witness of what he suffered, 
for the good counsel he had given them, and 
how he perished after a most severe and violent 
manner for the good deeds his father had done to 
Jehoash. 

4. However, it was not long before the king 
suffered punishment for bis transgression: for 
when Hazael, king of Syria, made an irruption 
into his country, and when he had overthrown 
Gath, and spoiled it, he made an expedition 

ainst Jerusalem: upon which Jchoash was 

raid, and emptied all the treasures of God, and 
of the kings [before him,] and took down the 
gifts that had been dedicated, [in the ούτε καί, 
and sent them to the king of Syria, and procure 
50 much by them, that he was not besieged, nor 
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the prophecy of Elisha, when he foretold that — 


Hazael should kill his master, and reign over the 
Syrians and Damascenes. But when Jehoahaz 
was under such unavoidable miseries, he had re- 
course to prayer and supplication to God, and be- 
sought him to deliver him out of the hands of 
Hazael, and not overlook him, and give him u 
into his hands. Accordingly, God accepted o 
his repentance instead of virtue, and being desi- 
rous rather to admonish those that might repent, 
and not to determine that they should be utterly 
destroyed, he granted him deliverance from war 
and dangers. So the country, having obtained 
peace, returned again to its former condition, and 
flourished as before. 

6. Now, after the death of Jehoahaz, his son 
Joash took the kingdom, in the thirty-seventh 
year of Jehoash, the king of the tribe of Judah. 
This Joash then took the kingdom of Israel in 
Samaria, for he had the same name with the king 
of Jerusalem, and he retained the kingdom six- 
teen years. He was a good man, and in his dis- 
position not at all like his father.* Now at this 
time it was, that when Elisha the prophet, who 
was already very old, and was nw fallen into a 
disease, the king of israel came to visit him; 
and when he found him very near death, he be- 
gan to weep in his sight, and lament, to call him 
his father, and his weapons, because it was by 
his means that he never made use of his wea- 
pons against his enemies, but that he overcame 
his own adversaries by his prophecies, without 
fighting; and that he was now departing this 
life, and leaving him to the Syrians, that were 
already armed, and to other enemies of his that 
were under their power: so he said it was not 
safe for him to live any longer, but thut it would 
be well for him to hasten to his end, and depart 
out of this life with him. As the king was thus 
bemoaning himself, Elisha comforted him, and 
bade the king bend a bow that was brought hini, 
aud when the king had fitted the bow for shoot- 
ing, Elisha took hold of his hands and bade him 
shoot; and when he lad shot three arrows, and 
then left off, Elisha said, “If thou hadst shot 


his roe og quite endangered, but Hazael was|!more arrows, thou hadst ¢ut the kingdom of 


induced by the greatness of the sum of money 
not to bring his army against Jerusalem: yet Je- 
hoash fell into a severe distemper, and was set 
Ea by his friends, in order to revenge the death 
of Zachariah the son of Jehoiada. These laid 
snares for the king, and slew him. He was in- 
deed buried in Jerusalem, but not in the royal 
* sepulchres of his forefathers, because of his im- 
picty. He lived forty-seven years, and Amaziah 
is son succeeded him in the kingdom. 
5. In the one-and-twentieth year of the rei 
of Jehoash, Jehoahaz, the son of Jehu, took the 
overnment of the Israelites in Samaria, and 
Feld it seventeen years. He did not [properly 
imitate his father, but was guilty of as wicke 
ractices as those that first had God in contempt: 
ut the king of Syria ey 74 him low, and by 
an expedition against him did so greatly reduce 
his forces, that there remained no more of so 
great an army than ten thousand armed men, 
and fifty horsemen. He also took away from 
him his great cities, and many of them also, and 
destroyed his army. And these were the things 
that the people of Israel suffered, according to 


* This character of Joash, the son of Jehoahaz, that “he 
was a good man, and in his disposition not at all like 
his father, seems a direct contradiction to our ordinary 
copies, which say, 2 Kings xiii. 11, that “he did evil in 
the sight of the Lord; and that he departed not from all 
the sins of Jerohonm, the son of Nebat, who made Israel 
to sin, he wulked therein.” Which copies are here the 
truest it is hard positively to determine. If Josephus’s be 

_ true, this Joasu is the single instance of a good king over 
the ten tribes: if the other be true, we have not one such 
example. The account that follows, in all copies, of Eli- 
sha the prophet’s concern for him, and his concern for 
isha greatly favour Joscphus’s copics, and suppose this 


Syria up by the roots, but since thou hast been 
satisfied with shooting three times only, thou 
shalt fight and beat the Syrians no more times 
than three, that thou mayest recover that coun- 
try which they cut off from thy kingdom in the 
reign of thy father.” So when the king had 
heard that, ἦε departed, and a little while after, 
the prophet died. He was a man celebrated for 
righteousness; and in eminent favour with God. 
He also performed wonderful and surprising 
works by prophecy, and such as were gloriousl 
preserved in memory among the Hebrews. He 
also obtained a magnificent funeral, such a one 
indeed as it was fit a person so beloved of 
God should bave. It also happened, that at that 
time certain robbers cast a man whom they had 
slain into Elisha’s grave, and, upon his dead body 
coming close to Elisha’s body, it revived again. 
And thus far have we enlarged about the actions 
of Elisha the prophet, both such as he did while 
he was alive, and how he had a divine power 
after his death also. 

7. Now upon the death of Hazael, the king 
of Syria, that kingdom came to Adad his son, 


king to have been then a good man, and no idolater, with 
whom God’s proplicts used not to be so familiar. Upou 
the whole, since it appears, even by Josephus’s own ac- 
count, that Amaziah, the good king of Judah, while he 
was a good king, was forbidden to make use of the 100,000 
auxiliaries he had hired of this Joash, the king of Israel, 
as if he and they were then idolaters, 2 Chron. xxv. 6—9, 
it is most likely that these different characters of Joush 
suited the different parts of his reign, and that, according 
to our common copies, he was at first a wicked king ; and 
afterward was reclaimed, and became a good one, accord- 
ing to Josephus. a. 
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with whom Joash king of Israel made war, and 
when he had beaten him in three battles, he 
took from him all that country, and all those ci- 
ties and villages which his father Hazael had 
taken from the kingdom of Israel, which came 
to pass, however, according to the prophecy of 
Elisha. But when Joash happened to die, he 
was buried in Samaria, and the government de+ 
volved on his son Jeroboam. ; 


CHAP. IX. 


How Amaziah made an Expedition against the 
Edomites and Amalekites, and conquered. them ; 
but when he afterward made War against Jo- 
ash, he was beaten, and not long after was slain, 
and Uzziah succeeded in the Government. 


§ 1. Now in the second year of the reign of 
Joash over Israel, Amaziah reigned over the 
tribe of Judah at Jerusalem. His mother’s name 
was Jehohaddan, who was born at Jerusalem. 
fle was exceedingly careful in doing what was 
right, and this when he was very young, but 
when he came to the management of affairs, aud 
to the government, he resolved that he ought 
first of all to ayenge his father Jehoash, and to 

unish those his friends that had laid violent 
ands upon him; so he seized upon them all, and 
put them to death, yet did he execute no severi- 
ty upon their children, but acted therein accord- 
ing to the laws of Moses, who did not think it 
just to punish children for the sins of their fa- 
thers. After this he chose him an army out of 
the tribe of Judah and Benjamin, of such as 
were in the flower of their age, and about twen- 
iv years old; and when he had collected about 
three hundred thousand of them together, he 
set captains of hundreds over them. He also 
sent to the king of Israel, and hired a hundred 
thousand of his soldiers for a hundred talents of 
silver, for he had resolved to make an expedition 
against the nations of the Amalekites, and Edom- 
ites, and Gebalites:, but as he was preparing for 
his expedition, and ready to go out to the war, a 
prophet gave him counsel to dismiss the army 
of the Israelites, because they were bad men, 
and because God foretold that he should be beat- 
en, if he made use of them as auxiliaries; but 
that he should overcome his enemies, though he 
had but a few soldiers, when it so pleased God. 
And when the king grudged at his having al- 
ready paid the hire of the Israelites, the prophet 
exhorted him te do what God would have him, 


because he should thereby obtain much wealth} 


from God. So he dismissed them, and:said, that 
he still freely gave them their pay, and went 
himself with Tie own army, and made war with 
the nations before mentioned; and when he had 
beaten them in battle, he slew of them ten thou- 
sand, and took as many prisoners alive, whom he 
brought to the great rock which is in Arabia, and 
threw them down from it headlong. He also 
brought away a great deal of prey, and vast 
riches, from those nations. But while Amaziah 
was engaged in this expedition, those Israelites 
whom he had hired, and then dismissed, were 
very wneasy at it, and taking their dismission for 
an affront, as supposing that this would not have 
been done to them but out of contempt, they fell 
upon his kingdom, and proceeded to. spoil the 
country as far as Bethhoron, and took much οαΐ- 
tle, and slew three thousand men. 

2, Now, upon the victory which Amaziah had 
gotten, and the great acts he had done, he was 
puffed up, and began to overlook God, who had 

iven him the victory, and proceeded to worship 
the gods he had brought out of the country of 
the Amalekites. Soa prophet came to bim and 
said, that “6 woudered how he could esteem 
these to be gads, who had been of no advantage 
to their own people, who paid them honours; 
nor had delivered them from his hand, but had 
overlooked the destruction of many of them, and 
had suffered themselves to be carried captive; 
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for that they had been carried to Jerusalem, in 
the same manner as any one might have taken 
some of the enemy alive, and ied them thither.” 
This reproof provoked the king to anger, and he 
commanded the prophet to hold his peace, and 
threatened to punish him if he meddled with his 
conduct. So he replied, “That he should in- 
deed hold his peace; but foretold withal, that 
God would not overlook his attempts for innova~ 
tion.” But Amaziah was not able to contain 
himself under that prosperity which God had 
given him, although he had affronted God there- 
upon; but in a vein of insolence he wrote to 
Joash, the king of Israel, and “ commanded that 
he and all his people should be obedient to him, 
as they had formerly been obediént to his pro- 
genitors, David and Solomon; and he let him 
know, that if he would not be so wise as to do 
what he commanded him, he must fight for his 
dominion.” To which message Joash returned 
this answer in writing: “King Joash to king 
Amaziah. There was a vastly tall cypress-tree 
in mount Lebanon, as also a thistle: this thistle 
sent to the cypress-tree, to give the cypress 

tree’s daughter in marriage to the thistle’s son; 
but as the thistle was saying this, there came a 
wild beast, and trod down the thistle: and this 
may be a lesson to thee not to be so ambitious, 
and to have a care, lest, upon thy good success 
in the fight against the Amalekites, thou growest 
so proud as to bring dangers upon thyself and 
upon thy kingdom.” 

3. When Amaziah had read this letter, he was 
more eager upon this expedition, which, I ot 
nose, was by the impulse of God, that he might 
be punished for his offence against him. But as 
soon as he led out hisarmy against Joash, and 
they were going to join battle with him, there 
came such a fear and consternation upon the 
army of Amaziah, as God, when he is displeased, 
sends upon men, and discomfited them, even 
before they came to aclose fight. Now it hap- 
pened, that as they were scattered about by the 
terror that was upon them, Amaziah ‘was left 
alone, and was taken prisoner by the enemy; 
whereupon Joash threatened to kill him, uuless 
he would persuadé the people of Jerusalem to 
open their gates to him, and receive him and his 
army into the city. Accordingly, Amaziah Was 
so distressed, and in such fear of his life, that he 
made his enemy to be received. into the city. 
So Joash overthrew a part of the wall, of the 
length of four hundred cubits, and drove his 
chariot through the breach into Jerusalem, and 
led Amoziah captive along with him: by which 
means he became master of Jerusalem, and took 
away the treasures of God, and carried off all 
the gold and silver that was in the king’s palace, 
and then freed the king from captivity, and re- 
turned to Samaria. Now these things happened 
to the people of Jerusalem in the fourteenth 
pee of the reign of Amaziah, who after this 

ad a conspiracy made against him by his friends, 
and fled to the city of Lachish, and was there 
slain by the conspirators, who sent men thither 
to killhim. So they tock up his dead body, and 
carried it to Jerusalem, and made a royal funeral 
for him. This was the end of the life of Ama- 
ziah, because of his innovutions in religion, and 
his contempt of God, when he had lived fifty- 
four years, and had reigned twenty-nine. e 
was succeeded by his son, whose name was Uz- 


ziah. 
CHAP. X. 


Concerning Jeroboam, King of Israel, and Jonah 
the Prophet: and how, after the Death of Jero- 
boam, his Son Zachariah took the Government. 
How Uzziah, King of Jerusalem, subdued the 
Nations that were round about him; and what be- 
felthim when he attempted to offer Incense to God. 


δ 1. In the fifteenth year of the reign of Ama- 
ziah, Jeroboam the sun of Joash reigned over 
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Israel and Samaria forty years. The king was 
guilty of contumely agamst God,* and became 
very wicked in worshipping of idols, and in many 
undertakings that were absurd and foreign. He 
was also the cause of ten thousand misfortunes 
to the people of Israel. Now one Jonah, a pro- 
phet, foretold to him, that he should make war 
with the Syrians, and conquer their army, and 
enlarge the bounds of his kingdom on the north- 
ern parts, to the city Hamath, and on the south- 
ern, to the lake Asphaltitis, for the bounds of the 
Canaanites mines were these, as Joshua their 
general had determined them. So Jeroboam made 
-an expedition against the Syrians, and overran 
all their country, as Jonah had foretold. 

2. Now I cannot but think it necessary for me, 
who have promised to give an accurate account 
of our affairs, to describe the actions of this pro- 
phet, so far as I have found them written down 
in the Hebrew books, Jonah had been com- 
manded by God to go to the kingdom of Nine- 
veh; and when he was there, to publish in that 
city, how it should lose the dominion it had over || 
the nations. But he went not out of fear; nay, 
he ran away from God to the city of Joppa, and 
finding a ship there, he went into it, and sailed to 
Tarsus, in Cilicia,¢ and upon the rise of a most 
terrible storm, which was so great that the ship 
was in danger of sinking, the mariners, the mas- 
ter, and the pilot himself, made prayers and vows, | 
in case they escaped the sea: but Jonah lay still |) 
and covered [in the ship,] without imitating any 
thing that the others did; but as the waves grew 
greater, and the sea became more violent by the 
winds, they suspected, as is usual m such cases, 
that some one of the persons that sailed with 
them was the occasion of this storm, and agreed 
to diseover by lot which of them it was. When 
they had cast lots, the lot fell upon the prophet ;t 
and when they asked him, whence he came? 
and what he had done? he replied, that he was 
a Hebrew by nation, and a prophet of Abnighty 
God; and he persuaded them to cast him into 
the sea, if they would escape the danger they 
were in, for that he was the occasion of the storm 
which was upon them. : Now at the first they 
durst not do so, as esteeming it a wicked thing 
to cast a man who was a stranger, and who had 
committed his life to them, into,such manifest 
perdition; but at last, when their misfortunes 
overbore them, and the ship was just going to be 
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|and appointed that they should pay tribute. 
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to be heard, and preached, that “ in a very little 
time they should lose the dominion of Asia.’’ 
And cee he had published this, he returned. 
Now, 1 have given the account about him, as [ 
found it written [in our books.] 

. 3. When Jeroboam the king had passed his 
life in ἘΠ rtberpinte, and had reled forty years, 
he died, and was buried in Samaria, and his son 
Zechariah took the kingdom. After the same 
manner did Uzziah, the son of Amaziah, begin 


|to reign over the two tribes in Jerusalem, in the 


fourteenth year of the reign of Jeroboam. He 
was born of Jecoliah, his mother, who was a 
citizen of Jerusalem. He was a good man, and 
by nature righteous and magnanimous, and labo- 


rious in taking care of the affairs of his kingdom. - 
He made an expedition also against the Philis- ‘ 


tines, and overcame them in battle, and took the 
cities of Gath and Jabneh, and brake down their 
walls: after which expedition, he assaulted 
those Arabs that adjoined to Egypt. He also 
built a city upon the Red Sea, and puta garrison 
into it. 116 after this overthrew the Ammonites, 
He 
also overeame all the countries as far as the 
bounds of Egypt, and then began to take care of 
Jerusalem itself for the rest of his life, for he re- 
built and repaired ail those parts of the wall 
which had either fallen down by length of time, 
or by the earelessness of the kings his predeces- 
sors, as well as all that part which had been 
thrown down by the king of Israel, when he took 
his father Amaziah prisoner, and entered with 
him into the city. oreover, he built a great 
many towers, of one hundred and fifty cubits 
high, and built walled towns in desert places, 
and put garrisons into them, and dug many chan- 
nels for conveyance of water. He had also many 
beasts for labour, and an immense number of 
eattle; for his country was fit for pasturage. 
f{e was aiso given to husbandry, and took care 


|to cultivate the ground, and planted it with all 


sorts of plants, and sowed it with all sorts of 
seeds. He had also about him an army com- 
posed of chosen men, in number three hundred 
and seyenty thousand, who were governed by 
geueral officers and captains of thousands, who 
were men of valour and of unconquerable 
strength, in number two thousand. He also di- 
vided his whole army into bands, and armed 


|them, giving every one a sword, with brazen 


drowned, and when they were animated to lo it 
by the prophet himself, and by the fear concern- 
ing their own safety, they cast him into the sea; 
upon which the sea became calm. It is also 
related, that Jonah was swallowed down by a 
whale, and that when he had been there three 
days, and as many nights, he was vomited out 
upon the Euxine Sea, and this alive, and without 
auy hurt upon his body; and there, on his pray- 
er to God, he obtained pardon fcr his sins, and 
went to the city Nineve », Where he stood so as 


| 


* What I have above noted concerning Jehoash, seems 
tome to have been true also concerning his sou Jeroboam 
11. viz. that although he began wickedly, as Josephus agrees 
with our other copies, and as he adds, “ was the cause of a 
yast number of misfortunes to the Israelites in those his first 
years (the particulars of which are unhappily wanting both 
in Josephus and in all our copies,) so does it seem to me 
that he was afterward reclaimed, and became a good 
king, and so was encouraged by the prophet Jonah, and 
had great success afterward, when “ God saved the Israel- 
ites by the hand of Jeroboam, the son of Joash,” 2 Kings | 
xiv. 27; which encouragement by Jonah, ana great suc- 
cesses, are equally observable in Josephus, and in the other 
copies. 

P When Jonah is said'in our Bibles to have gone to Tar- 
shish, Jonah i. 3, Josephus understood it that he weut 
τ to Tarsus in Cilicia, or to the Mediterranean Sea, upon 
which Tarsus lay ; so that he does not appear to have read 
the text, 1 Kings xxii. 48, as our copies do, that ships of 
T'arshish could lie at Ezion-Geber, upon the Red Sea. But 
as to Josephus’s assertion, that Jonah’s fish was carried by 


bueklers and breastplates, with bows and slings; 
and besides these, he made fer them many 
engines of war, for besieging of cities, such as 


‘cast stones and darts, with grapplers, and other 


instruments of that sort. 

4. While Uzziah was in this’ state, and ma- 
king preparation [for futurity,} he was corrupted 
in his mind by pride, and became inselent, and 
this on account of that abundance which he had 
of things that will soon perish, and despised that 
power which is of eternal duration, (which con- 


the strength of the current, upon ἃ storm, as far the Fux. 
ine Sea, it is noway iunpussible; and since the storm might 
have driven the ship, while Jonah was in it, near to that 
Euxine Sea, and since in three more days, while he was in 
the fish’s belly, that current might bring him to the Assy- 
rian coast, and since withal that coast could bring him 
nearer to Nineveh than could.any coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, it is by no means an improbable determination in 
Josephus. 

1 This ancient piece of religion, of supposing tlere was 
great sin where there was great misery, and of casting 
ots to discover great sinners, not only among the Israel- 
ites, but among these heathen mariners, seems a remark- 
able remains of the ancient tradition which prevailed of 
old over all mankind, that Providence used to interpose 
visibly in all human affairs, and never to bring, or at least 
not long to continue, notorious judgments but for noto- 
rious sins, which the most ancient book of Job shows to 
have been the state of mankind for about the former 3000 
years of the world, till the days of Job and Moses. 
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sisted in piety towards God, and in the observa- 


tion of his laws,) so he fell by occasion of the good! 


success of his affairs, and was carried headlong 
into those sins of his fathers which the sphendour 
of that prosperity he enjoyed, and the glorious 
actions he had done, led him into, while he was 
not able to govern himself well about them. Ac- 
cordingly, when a remarkable day was come, 
and a general festival was to be celebrated, he 
put on the holy garment, and went into the 
temple to offer incense to God upon the golden 
altar, which he was prohibited to do by Aza- 
riah the high priest, who had fourscore priests 
with him, and who told him that it was not lawful 
for him to offer sacrifice, and that “ none besides 
the posterity of Aaron were permitted soto do.” 
And when they cried out, that he must go out of 
the temple, and not transgress against God, he 
was wroth at them, and threatened to kill them, 
unless they would hold their peace. Inthemean 
time, a great earthquake shook the ground,* 
and a rent was faite in the temple, and the 
bright rays. of the sun shone through it, and fell 
upon the king’s face, insomuch that the leprosy 
seized upon him immediately. And before the 
eity, at a place called Eroge, half the mountain 
broke off from the rest on the west, and rolled 
itself four furlongs, and stood still at the east 
mountain, till the roads, as well as the king’s 
gardens, were spoiled by the obstruction. Now, 
as soon as the priests saw that the king’s face 
was infected with the leprosy, they told him of 
the calamity he was under, and commanded that 
he should go out of the city as a polluted person. 
Hereupon he was so confounded at the sad dis- 
temper, and sensible that he was not at liberty 
to contradict, that he did as he was commanded, 
and underwent this miserable and terrible pu- 
nishment for an intention beyond what befitted a 
man to have, and for that impiety against God 
which was implied therein. So he abode out of 
the city for some time, and iived a private life, 
while his son Jonathan took the government; af- 
ter which he died with grief and anxiety at what 
had happened to him, when he had lived sixty- 
eight years, and reigned of them fifty-two; and 
was buried by himself in his own gardens. 


CHAP. XI. 


/ 

How Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, 
and Pekah, took the Government over the Israel- 
ttes ; and how Pul and Tiglath-Pileser made 
an Kapedition against the Israelites. How Jo- 
tham, the son of Uzziah, reigned over the Tribe 
of Judah: and what things Nahum prophesied 
against the Assyrians. 


§ 1. Now when Zechariah, the son of Jero- 
boam, had reigned six months over Israel, he 
was slain by the treachery of a certain friend of 
‘his, whose name was Shallum, the son of Jabesh, 
who took the kingdom afterward, but kept it no 
longer than thirty days; for Menahem, the 
general of his army, who was at that time in the 
city of Tirzah, and heard of what had befallen 
Zechariah, removed thereupon with all his for- 
ces to Samaria, and joining battle with Shallum, 
slew him; and when he had made himself king, 


* This account of an earthquake at Jerusalem, at the 
very same time when Uzziah usurped the priest's office, and 
went into the sanctuary to burn incense, and of the con- 
sequences of that earthquake, is entirely wanting in our 
other copies, though it be exceeding like to a prophecy of 
Jeremiah now in Zech. xiv. 4,5, in which propheey men- 
tion is made of “fleeing from that earthquake, as. they 
fled from this earthquake in the days of Uzziah, king of 
Judah :” so that there seems to have heen some consider- 
able resemblance between these historical and propheti- 
cal earthquakes. 

t Dr. Wall, in his critical notes on 2 Kings xv. 20, ob- 
serves, “ that when this Menahem is suid to have exacted 
the money of Israel, of all the mighty men of wealth, of 
each may fifty shekels of silver, to give Pul, the king of 
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he went thence, and came to the -¢ Tiphsah, 
but the citizens that were in it shut their gates, 
and barred them against the king, and would not 
admit him; but in order to-be avenged on them, 
he burnt the country round about it, and took the 
city by force, upon a siege; and being fe much 
displeased at what the inhabitants of ‘Tiphsah 
had done, he slew them all, and spared not so 
much as the infants, without omitting the utmost 
instances of cruelty and barbarity ; for he used 
such severity upon his own countrymen,’ as 
would not be pardonable with regard to strangers 
who had been conquered by him. And after 
this manner it was that this Menahem. continued 
to reign with cruelty and barbarity for ten years: 
but when Pul, king of Assyria, had made an ex- 
pedition against him, he did not think meet to 
fight or engage in battle with the Assyrians, but 
he persuaded him to accept of a thousand talents 
of silver, andto go away, and so put an end tothe 
war. This sum the multitude collected for Me- 
nahem, by exacting fifty drachme as ie money 
for every bead:t after which he died, and was 
buried in Samaria, and left his son Pekahiah his 
successor inthe kingdom, who followed the bar- 
barity of his father, and so ruled but two years 
only, after which he was slain with his friends at 
a feast, by the treachery of one Pekah, the 
general of his horse, and the son of Remaliah, 
who laid snares for him. Now this Pekah held 
the government twenty. years, and. proved a 
wicked man, and atransgressor. But the-king 
of Assyria, whose name was Tiglath-Pileser, 
when he had made an expedition agamst the 
Israelites, and had overrun all the land of Gilead, 
and the region beyond Jordan, and the adjoin 
country, which is called Gaiilee, and Kadesh an 
Hazor, he made the mhabitants priseners, and 
transplanted them into his own kingdom. Andso 
much shall suffice to have related here con- 
cerning the king of Assyria. 

2. Now Jotham, the son of Uzziah, reigned 
over the tribe of Judah in Jerusalem, being a 
citizen thereof by his mother, whose name was 
Jerusha. ,This king was not defective in any 
virtue, but was religious towards God, and righ- 
teous towards men, and careful of the good of 
the city, (fer what parts-soever wanted to be re- 
paired or adorned, he magnificently repaired and 
adorned them.) He also took care of the foun- 
dations of the cloisters in the temple, and re- 
paired the walls that were fallen down, and built 
very great towers, and such as were almost im- 
pregnable; and if any thing else in his kingdom 
had been neglected, ke took great care of it. He 
also made an expedition against the Ammonites, 
and overcame them in battle, and ordered them 
to pay tribute, a hundred talents and ten thou- 
sand cori of wheat, and as many of barley, 
every year, and so augmented his kingdom, 
that his enemies could not despise it, and his 
own people lived happily. 

3. Now there was at that time a prophet, whose 
name was Nahum, who spake after this manner 
concerning the overthrew of the Assyrians, and 
Nineveh: ‘Nineveh shall be a pool of water in 
motion 3}. so shall ail her people be troubled, and 
tossed, and go away by flight, while they say one 


Assyria, one thousand talents, this is the first public mo- 
ney raised by any [Israelite] king by a tax on the people; 
that they used before to raise it out of the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, or of their own house; that it was a 
poli-money on the rich men [and them only] to raise 
£353,000, or as others count a talent £400,000, at the 
rate of £6.or £7 per head ; and that'God commanded by 
Ezekiel, ch. xlv. 8, aad xlvi. 18, that no such thing should 
be done [at the Jews’ restoration,] but the king should 
have land of his own.” ͵ ‘ 

1 This passage is taken out of the prophet Nahum, ch. 
ii. 8—13, and is the principal, or rather the ouly one that 
is given us almost verbatim, but a little abridged, in all 
Josephus’s known writings: by which quotation we learn 
what he himself always asserts, viz. that he made use of 
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Sots, stand, stand still, seize their gold and |] to make captives out of their kinsmen the ' 
ver, for 
well, for they will rather save their lives than|| counsel to let them go home without doing them 
their money; for a terrible contention shal! pos-|| any harm, for that if they did not obey God here- 
sess them one with another, and lamentation, ἢ in, they should be punished.” -So the people of 
and loosing of the members,-and their counte-|| Israel came together to their assembly, and con- 
nanees shall be perfectly black with fear. And|| sidered of these matters, when a man whose 
there will be the den of the lions, and the mo-|| name was Berechiah,-and who was one of chief 
ther of the young Hons. God says to thee, Ni-|| reputation in the government, stood up, and three 
neveh, that they shall deface thee, and the lion|| others with him, and said, “We will not suffer 
shall uo longer go out from thee to give laws to|| the citizens to bring these prisoners into the city, 
the world.” / ind indeed this prophet prophesied || lest we be all destroyed by God.:. we have sins 
many, other things besides these concerning Ni-|| enough of our own that we have committed 
neveh, which [ do not think necessary to repeat;|| against him, as the prophets assure us: nor 
and 1 here omit them, that | may not appear|| ought we therefore to introduce the practice of 
troublesome to my readers; all which things||/new crimes.” When the soldiers heard that, 
kappened about Nineveh, a hundred and-fifteen || they permitted them to do what they thought 
vears afterward; so this may sufiice to have|| best. Se the forenamed men took the captives 


spoken of these matters. and let them go, and took care of them, and gave 

. them provisions, and sent them to their own 
country, without doing them any harm, How. 
ever, these four wéut along with them, and con- 
ducted them as‘far as Jericho, which is not far 
from Jerusalem, and returned to Samaria. 

3. Hereupon.king Ahaz, having been so tho- 
roughly beaten by the Israelites, sent to Tiglath- 
Pileser, king of the Assyrians, and sued for as- 
sistance from him in his war against the Israel- 
ites, and Syrians, and Damascenes, with a pro- 
mise to send him much money ; he sent him also 


CHAP. XU. 


How, upon the Death of Jotham, Ahaz reigned in 
his stead; against whom Rezin, King of Syria, 
and Pekah, King of Israel, made War ; and 
how Tiglath-Pilezer, King of Assyria, came to 
the Assistance of Ahaz, and laid Syria waste, 
and removing the DamascenesintoMedia, placed 
other Nations in their room. 


§ 1. Now Jotham died when he had lived forty- 


ane years, and of them reigned sixteen, and was || creat presents at the same time. Now this king, 
buried im the sepulchres of the kings; and the ᾿ upon the reception of those ambassadors, tame 
kingdom came to his son Ahaz, who proved || to assist Ahaz, and made war upon the Syrians, 
most impious towards God, and a transgressor || and laid their country waste, and took Damascus 
of the laws of his country. He imitated the || by force, and slew Rezin their king, and trans- 
kings of Israel, and reared altars in Jerusalem, || planted the people of Damascus into the upper 
and offered sacrifices upon them to idols; to/|| Media, and brought a cdlony of Assyrians, and 
which also he offered his own son as a burnt-of-|| planted them in Damascus. He also afflicted 
fering, according to the practices of the Canaan- |i the land of Israel, and took many captives out of 
ites. His other actions were also of the same||it. While he was doing thus with the Syrians, 
sort. Now as he was going on in this mad course, |} the king Ahaz took all the gold that was in the 
Rezin, the king of Syria and Damaseus, and Pe- || king’s treasures, and the silver, and what was in 
Καὶ the king οὗ Israel, who were now at amity || the temple of God, and what precious gifts were 
with one another, made war with him: and when || there; and he carried them with him, and came 
they had driven him into Jerusalem, they be-||to Damascus, and gave it to the kng of Assyria, 
sieged that city a long while, making but a small || according to his agreement. So he confessed 


_ Judah, into captivity. 


progress, on account of the strength of its walls; 
and when the king of Syria had taken the city 
Elath, upon the Red Sea, and had slain the in- 
habitants, he es it with Syrians, and when 
-he had slain those im the [other] garrisons, and 
the Jews in their neighbourhood, and had driven 
away much prey, he returned with his army 
baek to Damascus. Now when the king of Je- 
rusalem knew that the Syrians were returned 
home, he, supposing himself a match for the 
=¢ of Israel, drew out his army against him, 
and, joining battle with him, was beaten; and 
this happened because God was angry with him 
om ‘account of his many and great enormities. 
Accordingly, there were #lain by the Israelites 
one hundred and twenty thousand of his men 
that day, whose general, Amaziah by name, slew 
Zechariah. fhe 


- Ahaz, as well.as the governor of the kingdom, 


whose name was Azricam. He also carried El- 
kanah, the general of the troops of the tribe of 
hey also’ carried the 
women and children of the tribe of Benjamin 
captives; and when they had gotten a great deal 
of preys they returned to Samaria. 
_2. Now there was one Obed, who was a pro- 
het at tuat time in Samaria: he met the army 
tbr the city walls, and with a loud voice told 
them, “That they had gotten the victory, not by 
their own strength, but by reason of the anger 
God had against king Ahaz. And he complain- 


ed, that they were net satisfied with the good 
success they had against him, but were so bold as 


- the Hebrew original [and not of the Greek version ;} as 


also we learn, that his ar copy considerably differed 


he owed liim thanks for all they had done for 
him, and returned to Jerusalem. Now this king 
was so sottish, and thoughtless of what was for 
| his own good, that he would not leave off wor- 
|shipping the Syrian gods when he was beaten 
| by them, but he went on in bg ny them, 
as though they would procure him the victory ; 
and when he was beaten again, he began to ho- 
nour the gods of the Assyriafs; and he seemed 
more desirous to honour any other gods than his 
own paternal and true God, whose anger was the 
cause of his defeat; nay, he proceeded to such a 
degree of despite and contempt [of God’s wor- 
ship,] that he shut up the temple entirely, and 
forbade them to bring in their appointed sacri- 
fices, and took away the gifts that had been 

iven to it. And when he had offered these in- 


ing’s son in his conflict with |, dignities to God, he died, having lived thirty-six 


pepe and of them reigned sixteen; and he left 
is son Hezekiah for his suecessor. 


CHAP. XHI. 


How Pekah died by the Treachery of Hoshea, 
who was a little afterssubdued by Shalmanezer ; 
and how Hezekiah reigned instead of Ahaz; 
and what Actions of Pietijand Justice he did, 


§ 1. Anour the same time, Pekah, the king of 
Israel, died, by the treachery of a friend of his, 
whose. name was Hoshea, who retained the king- 
dom nine years’ time, but was a wicked man and 
a despiser of the divine worship, And Shalma- 
nezer, the king of Assyria, made an expedition 


ἐδ ours. See all three texts particularly set down, and 
compared together, in-the Essay on the Old Testament, 


page 187. 


ere shall be no one to wish them||of Judah and Benjamin. He also gaye thems 
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against him, and overcame him, (which must 
have been because he had not God favourable or 
assistant to him,) and brought him to submission, 
and ordered him to pay an appointed tribute. 
Now in the fourth year of the reign of Hoshea, 
Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, began to reign in 
Jerusalem; and his mother’s name was Abijah, 
a citizen of Jerusalem. His nature was good, 
and righteous, and religious; for when he came 
to the kingdom, he thought that nothing was 
prior, or more necessary, or more advantageous 
to himself, and to his subjects, than to worship 
God. Accordingly, he called the people toge- 
ther, and the priests and the Levites, and made 
a speech to them, and said, ‘‘ You are not igno- 
rant, how by the sins of my father, who trans- 
gressed that sacred honour which was due to 
God, you have had experience of many and 
great miseries, while you were corrupted in your 
mind by him, and were induced to worship those 
which he supposed to be gods: I exhort you, 
therefore, who have learned by sad experience 
how dangerous a thing impiety is, to put that im- 
mediately out of your memory, and to purify 
yourselves from your former pollutions, and to 
open the temple to these priests and Levites who 
are here convened, and to cleanse it with the ac- 
customed sacrifices, and to recover all to the an- 
cient honour which our fathers paid to it; for by 
this means we may render God favourable, and 
he will remit the anger he hath had to us.” 

2. When the king had said this, the priests 
opened the temple; and when they had set in 
order the vessels of Goi, and cast out what was 
impure, they laid the accustomed sacrifices upon 
the altar. The king also sent to the country that 
was under him, and ¢alled the people to Jerusa- 
lem to celebrate the feast of unleavened bread, 
for it had been intermitted a long time, on ac- 
count of the wickedness of the forementioned 
kings. He also sent to the Israelites, and ex- 
horted them to leave off their present way of 
living, and return to their ancient practices, and 
to worship God, for that he gave them leave to 
come to Jerusalem, and to celebrate, all in one 
body, the feast of unleavened bread; and this, 
he said, was by way of invitation only, and to be 
done of their own good-will, and for their own 
advantage, and not out of obedience to him, be- 
cause it would make them happy. But the Is- 
raelites, upon the coming of the ambassadors, 
and upon their laying before them what they had 
in charge from their own king, were so far from 
complying therewith, that they laughed the am- 
bassadors to scorn, and mocked them as fools: as 
also they affronted the prophets who gave them 
the same exhortations, and foretold what they 
would suffer if they did not return to the wor- 
ship of God, insomuch that at length they caught 
them, and slew them: nor did this degree of 
transgression suffice them, but they had more 
wicked contrivances than what have been de- 
seribed: Nor did they leave oil, before God, asa 
punishment for their impiety, brought them un- 
der their enemies; but 6f that, more hereafter. 
However, many there were of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, and of Zebulon, and of Issachar, who 
were obedient to what the prophets exhorted || 
them to do, and returned to the worship of God. 
Now all these came running to Jerusalem, to 
vd Wie te they might worship God [there.] 


3. W these men were come, king Heze- 
kiah went up into the temple, with the rulers | 
and all the people, and offered for himself seven 
bulls, and as many rams, with seven lambs, and 
as many kids of the goats. _'The king also him- 


* This siege of Samaria, though not given a particular 
account of, either in our Hebrew and Greek Bibles, or in 
Josephus, was so very long, no less than three years, δὴν 
it was noway improbable but that parents, and partftu- 
larly mothers, might therein be reduced to eat their own 
children as the law of Moses had threatened upon their 
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self, and the rulers, laid their hands on the headg 
of the sacrifices, and permitted the priests to 
complete the sacred offices about them. So 
they both slew the sacrifices, and burnt the 
burnt-offerings, while the Levites stood round 
about them, with their musical instruments, end 
sung hymns to God, and played on their psalte- 
ries, as they were instructed by David to do, and 
this while the rest of the priests retarned the 
music, and sounded the trumpets which they 
had in their hands: and when this was done, the 
king and the multitude threw themselves down 
upon their face, and worshipped God. He also 
sacrificed seventy bulls, one hundred rams, and 
two hundred lambs. He also granted the multi- 
tude sacrifices to feast upon, six hundred oxen, 
and three thousand other cattle ; and the priests 
performed all things according to the law. Now 
the king was so pleased herewith, that he feasted 
with the people, and returned thanks to God. 
But as the feast of unleavened bread was now 
come, when they had offered that sacrifice which 
is called the Passover, they after that offered 
other sacrifices for seven days. When the king 
had bestowed on the multitude, besides what 
they sanctified of themselves, two thousand bulls, 
and seven thousand other cattle, the same thing 
was done by the rulers; for they gave them a 
thousand bulls, and a thousand a forty other 
cattle. 
served from the days of king Sdlomon, as it was 
now first observed with great splendour and 
magnificence: and when the festival was ended, 
they went out into the country, and purged it, 
and gleansed the city of all the pollution of idols. 
The fea also gave order that the daily sacrifice 
should be offered, at his own charges, and ac- 
cording to the law; and appointed that the tithes 
and the first-fruits should be given by the multi- 
tude to the priests and Levites, that they might 
constantly attend upon divine service, and’ never 
be taken off from the worship of God. Accord- 
ingly, the multitude brought together all sorts of 
their fruits to the priests and the Levites. The 
king also made garners and receptacles for these 
fruits, and distributed them to évery one of the 
priests and Levites, and to their children and 
wives. And thus did they return to their old 
form of divme worship. Now when the king 
had settled these matters after the manner ai- 


ready described, he made war upon the Philis-" 


tines, and beat them, and possessed himself of 
all the enemies’ cities from Gaza to Gath; but 
the king of Assyria sent to him, and threatened 
to overturn all his dominions, unless he would 
pay him the tribute which his father paid him 
formerly ; but king Hezekiah was not concerne 
at his threatenings, but depended on his piety 
towards God, and upon Isaiah the prophet, by 
whom he inquired, and accurately knew all ‘fu- 
ture events. And thus much shall suffice for the 
present concerning this king Hezekiali. 
CHAP. NIV. 

How Shalmanezer took Samaria by Force, and 

how he transplanted the Ten Tribes into Me- 

dia, and brought the Nation of the Cutheans 

into their Country [in their Room.] 

§ 1. Wivey Shalmanezer, the king of Assyria, 
had it told him, that δον kg! the king of Israel 
had sent privately to So, the king of Egypt, de- 


siring his assistance against him, he was véerv 
a) ιν ΒῚ 


angry, and made an expedition against Samaria, 
in the seventh year of the reign of Hoshea; but 
when he was not admitted [into the city] by the 
king, he besieged Samaria three years,” and 


disobedience, Levit. xxvi. 29; Deut. xxviii. 53—57, and as 
was accomplished in the other shorter sieges of both the 
capital cities, Jerusalem and Samaria, the former men- 
tioned Jer. xix. 9, Antiq- B. ix. chap. iv. sect.4; and the 
lattor, 2 Kings vi. 26—29. 


Nor had this festival been so well ob-. 


“ ΝΜ heel ld hk ad, ele Mere a - . ἃ OF eh ge ΜΠ he “Δ, 
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took it by force in the ninth year of the reign of || furnished him with threescore ships, and eight 
Hoshea, and in the seventh year of Hezekiah. || hundred men to row them; and when the Ty- 
king of Jerusalem, and quite demolished the/|rians had come upon them in twelve ships, and 
government of the Israelites, and transplanted || the enemies’ ships were dispersed, they took tive 
all the people into Media and Persia, among|| hundred men prisoners, and the reputation of all 
whom he took king Hoshea alive; and when he | the citizens of 'yre was thereby increased: but 
had removed these people out of this their land, || the king of Assyria returned, and placed guards 
he transplanted other nations out of Cuthah, ἃ ἢ at their river and aqueducts, who should hinder 
place so called, (for there is [stil!] a river of that || the Tyrians from drawing water. This continued 
name in Persia,) into Samaria, and into the) for five years, and still the Tyrians bore the 
country of the Israelites. So the ten tribes of the || siege, and drank of the water they had out of the 
Israelites were removed out of Judea nine hun-|/ wells they dug.” And this is what is written in 
dred and forty-seven years after their forefathers || the Tyrian archives concerning Shalmanezer the 
were come out of the land of Egypt, and pos-|| king of Assyria. 
sessed themselves of this country ae eight hun-||| 3. But now the Cutheans, who removed into 
dred years after Joshua had been their leader, || Samaria, (for that is the name they have been 
and, as I have already observed, two hundred || called by to this time, because they were brought 
and forty years, seven months, and seven days, || out of the country called Cuthah, which is a 
after they had revolted from Rehoboam, the || country of Persia, and there is a river of the same 
grandson of David, and had given the kingdom || name in it}) each of them, according to their na- 
to Jeroboam. And such a conclusion overtook || tions, which were in nuraber five, brought their 
the Israelites, when they had transgressed the ||own gods into Samaria, and by worshipping 
laws, and would not hearken to the prophets, || them, as was the custom of their own countries, 
who foretold that this calamity would come upon || they provoked Almighty God to he angry and 
* them, if they would not leave off their ον] displeased at them; for a plague seized upon 
doings. What gave birth to these evil doings|| them, by which they were destroyed ; and when 
was that sedition which they raised against Re- || they found no cure for their miseries, they learn- 
hoboam, the —- of David, when they set || ed by the oracle that they ought to worship Al- _ 
up Jeroboam, his servant, to be their king, who, |} mighty God, as the method for their deliverance. 
by sinning against God, and bringing them το ᾿ So they sent ambassadors tothe kingof Assyria, + 
imitate his bad example, made God to be their || and desired him to send them some of those _ 
enemy, while Jeroboam underwent that punish- || priests of the Israelites whom he had taken cap- 
ment which he justly deserved. tive. And when he thereupon sent them, andthe 
_ 2. And now the king of Assyria invaded all } people were by them taught the laws, and the 
Syria and Pheenicia in a hostile manner. The a worship of God, they worshipped him in a 
name of this king is also set down in the archives || respectful manner, and the plague ceased imme- 
of Tyre, for he made an expedition against Tyre, || diately; and indeed they continue to make use 
in the reign of Eluleus; and Menander attests to || of the very same customs to this very time, and 
it, who, when he wrote his Chronology, and j) are called in the Hebrew tongue Cutheans, but 
translated the archives of Tyre into the Greek jin the Greek tongue Samaritans, And when 
language, gives us the following history: ‘‘ One, || they see the Jews in prosperity, he ene 
whose name was Eluleus, reigned thirty-six || that they are changed, and allied to them, and 
years: this king, upon the revolt of the Citteans, ἢ call them kinsmen, as though they were derived 
sailed to them, and reduced them again to sub- || from Joseph, and had by that means an original 
mission. Against these did the king of Assyria |j alliance with them; but when they see ‘hem fall- 
send an army, and in a hostile manner overran Hing into a low condition, they say they are no- 
all Pheenicia, but soon made peace with them all, || ὅταν related to them, and that the Jews have no 
and returned back: but Sidon and Ace, and Pa- || right to expect any kindness or marks of kindred 
letyrus, revolted; aud many other cities there || from them, but they declare that they are so- 
were which delivered themselves up to the king || journers, that come from other countries. But 
of Assyria. Accordingly, when the Tyrians ἢ of these we shall have a more seusopable oppor- 
would not submit to him, the king returned, and || tunity to discourse hereafter. 
fell upon them again, while the Pheenicians had 


BOOK X 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL GF ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO YEARS AND A HALF. - 
‘ FROM THE CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN TRIBES TO THE FIRST OF CYRUS. 


CHAP. I. he heard of what offers the ambassadors made, 
How Sennackerib mate an Expedition against] ‘the proposals that were made tim; and if be 
Hezekiah; what Threatenings Rabshakeh made | wight receive three hundred talents of silver, 
‘to Hezekiah when Sennacherib was gone against || πὰ thirty talents of gold, he promised that he 
the Egyptians ; how aren tig prophet Jed of would depart in a friendly manner; and he gave 
raged ues how Sennachertb, mere Seat ed of security upon oath*to the ambassadors that he 
Success in Egypt, returned thence to Jerusa-|) would then do him no harm, but gv away as he 
lem; and how, upon his finding his Army de-\ came, So Hezekiah submitted, and emptied his 
stroyed, he returned home; and what befell him) treasures, and sent the money, as supposing he 
a little afterward. should be freed from his enemy, and from any 
1. Ir was now the fourteenth year of the || further distress about his kmgdom. Accordivg- 
"Ἀν bide ων Hezekiah, king of the two tribes, || ly, the Assyrian king took it, and yet had no re- 
ΠΡ Ue King γῆν who s rd to what he had promised; but while he 
when the king of Assyria, whose name was Sen- || ga a i sed; Ὶ 
nacherib, son ἢ an cxpeittied against him with a Fimaelf went to the war aguinst the Egyptians 
great army, and took all the cities of the tribe Π} and Ethiopians, he left his general Rabshakeh, 
of Judah and Benjamin by force; and when he |! and two other commanders, with great forces, to 
was ready to bring his army against Jerusalem, || destroy Jerusalem. The names of the two other 
Hezekiah sent ambassadors to him beforehand, || commanders were Tartan and Rabsaris. 
and promised to submit, and pay what tribute|} 2. Now, as soon as they were come hefore the 
he should appoint. Hereupon Sennacherib, when |} walls, they pitcbed their camp, and seut messen~ 
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gers to Hezekiah, and desired that they might 
speak with him; but he-did not himself come 
out to them for fear, but he sent three of his most 
intimate friends; the name of one was Eliakim, 
who was over the kingdem, and Shebna, and 
Joah, the recorder. So these men came out, and 
stood over against the commanders of the Assy- 
rian army; and whén Rabshakeh saw them, he 
bade them go and speak. to Hezekiah in the 


manner following: that ‘‘Sennacherib, the great | 


king,* desires to know of him, on whom it is that 
he relies and depends in flying from his lord, and 
will not hear him, nor admit’ his army into the 
city? Is it on account of the Egyptians, and in 
hopes that his army would be beaten by them? 
Whersupon he lets him know, that if this he what 
he expects, heis afoolish man, and like one who 
leans on a broken reed, while such a one will not 
only fall down, but will have his hand pierced and 
hurt by it. That he oughtto know he makes this 
expedition against him by the will of God, who 
-hath granted this favour to him, that he shall 
overthrow the kingdom of Israel, and that in the 
very same manner he shall destroy those that are 
his subjects also.” When Rabshakeh had made 
this speech in the Hebrew tongue, for he was 
skilful in that language, Eliakim was afraid lest 
the multitude that heard him should be disturbed, 
so he desired‘him to speak in the Syrian tongue; 
but the general, understanding wliathe meant, and 
perceiving the fear that he was in, he made his 
. answer with a greater and a louder voice, but in 
the Hebrew tongue; and said, that “since they 


* 


all heard what were the king’s commands, they’ 


would consult their own advantage in delivering 
up themsélves to us, for it is plain that both 
you and your king dissuade the people from sub- 
mitting by vain hopes, and so induce them to re- 
sist: but if you be courageous, and think to 
drive our forces away, I am ready to deliver to 
you two thousand of these horses that are with 
‘me, for your use, if you-ean set as many horse- 
men on their backs, and show your strength; but 
what you have not, you cannot produce. Why 
therefore do you delay to deliver-up yourselves 
to a superior force, who can take you without 
your consent? although it will be safer for you 
to deliver yourselves up voluntarily, while a for- 
cible capture, when youre beaten, must appear 
more dangerous, and will bring further calami- 
ties upon you.” 
3. When the people, as well as the ambassa- 
“dors, heard what the Assyrian commander said, 
they related it to Hezekiah, who thereupon put 
off his royal apparel, and clothed himself with 
sackcloth, and took the habit of a mourner ; and, 
arter the manner of his country, he fell upon his 
face, and besought God, and entreated him to 
assist them, now they had, no other hope of ret 
lief. He also sent some of his friends, and some 
of the priests, to the prophet Isaiah, and desired 
that he would pray to God, and offer sacrifices 
for their common deliverance,and so put up sup- 
plications to him, that he would have indignation 
at the expectations of their enemies, and have 
_ mercy upon his people. And when the prophet 
had done accordingly, an oracle came from God 
to him, and encouraged the king and his friends 
that were about him; and foretold, that “ their 
enemies should be beaten without fighting, and, 


* This title of Great King, both in our Bibles, 2 Kings 
xviii. 19; Isaiah xxxvi.4; and here in Josephus, is the 
very same that Herodotus gives this Sennacherib, as Span-| 
icin takes notice on this place. 4: 

Τ᾿ What Josephus says here, how Isaiah the prophet as- 
sured Hezekiah, that ‘at this time he should not be be- 
sieged by the king of Assyria; that for the future he might 
be secure of being not at all disturbed by nim; and that 
[afterward] the people might go on peacenbly and with 
out fear with their husbandry and other affairs,” is more 
distinct in our other copics, both of the Kings and of 
Isaiah, and doserves.very groat onsideration. The words 
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should go away in am ignominious manner, and 
not with that insolence which they now Bhat 
for that God would take care that they shou 
be destroyed.” He also foretold, that ** Senna- 
cherib the king of Assyria should fail of his pur- 
pose against Egypt, and that whemie came home 
he should perish by the sword.” ee 
4. About the same time also the king of As- 
syria wrote an epistle to Hezekiah, in which he 
said, “ He was a foolish man in supposing thathe 
should escape from being his servant, since,he 
had already brought under many and great na 
tions: and he threatened, that when he took him. 
he would utterly destrey him, unless he now 
opened the gates, and willingly received his - 
army into Jerusalem.” When he read this 
epistle, he despised it on account of the trust 
that he had in God, but he rolled up the eyistle, 
and laid it up within the temple. And as he 
made his farther prayers to God for the city, and 
for the preservation of allthe people, the prophet 
Isaiak said, that * God had heard his prayer, and 
that he should net bet besieged at this time by 
the king οἵ Assyria; and tliat for the future he 
might be secure of not being at all disturbed by 
him; and that the people might go on peace- 
ably, and without fear, with their husbandry and 
other affairs.” Butafter a little while, the king 
of Assyria, when he had failed ‘of his treacherous 
designs against the Egyptians, returned home. 
without success, on the following occasion: He 
spent a long time in the siege of Pelusium; and 
when the banks that he had raised over against 
the walls were of\a great height, and when he 
was ready to make an immediate assault upon 
them, but heard that Tirhaka, king of the Ethio- 
pians, was coming, and bringing great forces to 
aid the Egyptians, and was resolved to march 
through the desert, and so fall directly upon 
the Assyrians, this king Sennacherib was dis- 
turbed at the news, and, as I said before, left Pe- 
lusium ard returned back without success. Now, 
concernmg this Sennacherib, Herodotus also 
says, in the second book of his histories, ‘‘ How 
this king came against the Egyptian king, who 
was the priest of Vulcan, and that, as he wag be- 
sieging Pelusium, he broke up the siege on the 
following occasion: this Egyptian priest prayed 
to God, and God heard his prayer, and sent a 
ἡδίασίσοι upon the Arabian king.” But in this 
erodotus was mistaken, when he called this 
king, not the king of the Assyrians, but of the 
Arabians: for he saith, that “a multitude of 
mice gnawed to pieces in one night both the bows 
and the rest of the armour of the Assyrians, and 
that it was on that account that the king, when 
he had no bows left, drew off his army from Pe- 
lusium.” And Herodotus does indeed give us 
this histery ; nay, and Berosus, who wrote of the 
affairs of Chaldea, makes mention of this king 
Sennacherib, and that he ruled over the Assyri- 
ans, and that he made an expedition against all 
Asia and Egypt; and says thus: ι 
5, “Now when Sennacherib was returning from. 
his Egyptian war to Jerusalem, he foundhis army 
under Rabshakeh, his general, in danger [by a 


Hplague,] for God had sent a Peon distem- 


per upon his army; and on the very first night 
of the siege, a hundred fourscore and five thou- 
sand, with their captains and generals, were de- 


year such as groweth of itself; and the second year that 
which springeth of the same; and in the third year sow 
ye and reap, and plant vineyards, and eat the fruit there- 
of,” 2 Kings xix. 20; Isa. xxxvii, 30; which seem to me 
plainly to design ὦ sabbatic year, a year of Jubilee next 
after it, and the succeeding usual labours and fruits of. 
them ou the third and following years. ‘ 

j That this terrible calamity of the slaughter of the 
185,000 Assyrians is here delivered in the words of Bero- 
sus the Chaldean, and that it was certainly and frequently 
foretold by the Jewish prophets, and that it was certainly 
and undeniably accomplished, sec Authent. Ree. vart ii, 


sretheso: “This shall be asign wate thee; ye shall eat this |) page 858. 
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stroyed. So the king was in a great dread, and 
in a terrible agany at this calamity; and being 
‘in great fear forhis whole army, he fled with the 
rest of his forees to his ewn kingdom, and to his 
city Nineveh; and when he had abode there a 
little while, he was treacherouély assaulted, and 
died by the hands of his elder sons,* Adramme- 
lech and Seraser, and was slain in his own temple, 
which wascalled Araske. Now these sons of his 
were driven away, on account of the murder of 
their father, by the citizens, and went into Ar- 
menia, while Assarachoddas took the kingdom of 
Sennacherib.” And this proved to be the con- 
clusion of this Assyrian expedition against the 
people of Jerusalem. - 


CHAP. II. 


How Hezekiah was sick and ready to die; and 
how God bestowed upon him fifteen Years longer 
ale [and secured that Promise,] by the going 

as kof the Shadow ten Degrees. 


§ 1. Now king Hezekiah being thus deliver- 
ed, after a surprising manner, frem the dread 
he was in, offered thank-offerings to God, with all 
his people, because nothing else had destroyed 
some of their enemies, and made the rest so fear- 
ful of undergoing the same fate, that they de- 
parted from Jerusalem, but that divine assist- 

ice: yet, while he was very zealous and dili- 
gent about the worship of God, did he soon after- 
ward fall into a severe distemper, insomuch that 
the physicians despaired of him, and. expected 
no good issue of his sickness, as neither did his 
friends τ and besides the distemper itself, there 
was a very melancholy circumstance that disor- 
dered the king, which was the consideration that 

» he was childless, and was going to die, and leave 
his house and his government without a succes- 
sor of his own body; so he was troubled at the 
theughts of this his condition, and iamented him- 
self, and entreated of God that he would prolong 
his life for a little while, till he had some chil- 
dren, and not suffer him to depart this life before 
he had become a father. yeces God had 
mercy upon him, and accepted of his supplica- 
tion, because the trouble he was under af his 
supposed death was not because he was soon to 
leave the advantages he enjoyed in the kingdom, 
nor did he on that account pray that he might 
have a longer life afforded him, but in order to 
have sons, that might receive the government 
after him. And God sent Isaiah the prophet, 
and commanded him to inform Hezekiah, that 
* Within three days’ time he should get clear of 
his distemper, and should suryive it fifteen 

ears, and that he sliould have children also.” 
ow, upon the prophet’s saying this, as God had 


* We are here to take notice that these two sons of 
Sennacherib, that ran away inte Armenia, became the 
heads of two famous families there, the Arzerunii and 
Genunii, of which see the partirular otories in Moses 
Choronensis, p. 60. 

t Josephus and all our copies place the sickness of He- 
zekiah after the destruction of ‘Sennacheril’s army, be- 
cause it appears to have been after his first assault, as he 
was going into Arabia and Egypt, where he pushed his 
conquests as far as they would go, and in order to de- 
spatch his story altogether; yet does no copy but this of 
Josephus say it was after that destruction, but only that 
it happened in-those days, or about that time of Heze- 
xiah’s life. Nor.will the fifteen years’ prolongation of his 
life after his sickness allow that sickness to have been 
later than the former part of the 15th year of his reign, 
since chronolegy does not allow him in all above 29 years 
aud a few months, whereas the first assault of Sennache- 
rib was in the 14th year of Hezekiah, but the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s army was not till his 18th year. 

t As to thisregress of the shadow, cither upon a sun- 
dial or the steps of the royal palace built by Ahaz, whe- 
ther it were physically done by the real miraculous reyo- 
jution of the earth in its diurnal motion backward from 
east to west for a while, and its return again to its old na- 
tural revolution from west to east. or whether it were not 
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commanded him, he could hardly believe it, 
both on account of the’distemper he was under, 
which was very sore, and by reason of'the sur 
prising nature of what was told him, so he: de- 
sired that Isaidth would zive him some sign or 
wonder, that he might believe him in what he 
had said, and be sensible that he came from 
God: for things that are beyond expectation, 
and greater than our hopes, are made credible by 
actions of like nature. And when Isaiah had 
asked him what sign he desired to be exhibited 
he desired that he should make. the shadow of 
the-sun, which he had already made to go down 
ten steps [or degrees] ‘in his house; to return 
again to the same place, and to make it as it was 
before.t And when the prophet prayed to God 
to exhibit this sign to the king, he saw what he 
desired to see, and was freed from his distemper, 
and went up to the temple, where he worshipped 
God and made’vows to him. * 

2. At this time it was that the dominion of the 
Assyrians was overthrown by the Medes,|| but of 
these things I shall treat elsewhere. But the 
king of Babylon, whose name was Baladan, sent 
ambassadors to Hezekiah, with presents, and 
desired he would be his ally and bis friend. So 
he received the ambassadors gladly, and. made 
them a feast, and showed them his treasures, 
and his armoury, and the other wealth he was 
possessed of, im precious stones, and in gold, and 
gave them presents to be carried to Baladan, and: 
sent them back to him. Upon which the pro- 
phet Isaiah came to him, and ὯΝ, το of him, 
“Whence those ambassadors came?” To which 
he replied, that ‘‘ they came from Babylon, from 
the king; and that he had showed them all he had, 
that by the sight of his riches and forces they 
might thereby guess at [the plenty he was in,] 
and be able to mform the king of it.”, But the 
prophet rejoined, and said, *‘ Know thon, that, 
after a little while, these riches of thine shall be 
carried away to Babylon, and thy posterity shall 
be made eunuchs there, and lose their manhood, 
and be servants to the king of Babylon, for that 
God foretold such things would come to pass.” 
Upon which words Hezekiah was troubled, and 
said, that “he was himself unwilling that his 
nation should falk into such calamities, yet since 
it is not possible to alter what God had deter- 
mined, he prayed that there might be peace 
while he lived.” Berosus also makes mention 
of this Baladan king of Babylon. Now as to 
this prophet, [[saiah,] he was by the confession 
of all a divine and wonderful man in speaking 
treth ; and out of the assurance that he had never 
written what was false, he wrote down all his 
prophecies, and left them behind him in books, 
that their accomplishment might be judged of 


apparent only, and performed by an aeridl phosphorus, 
which imitated the sun’s motion backward, while a cloud 
hid the real sun, cannot be determined. Philosophers and 
astronomers will naturally ineline to the latter hypothesis. 
However, it must be noted that Josephus seems to have 
understood it otherwise than we generally do, that the 
shadow was accelerated as much at first forward as it was 
made to go backward afterward, and so the day was nei- 
ther longer nor shorter than usual, which, it‘must be con- 
fessed, ugrece best of all to astronomy, whose eclipses 
older than that time were observed at the same times of 
the day as if this miracle had never happened. After all, 
this wonderful sigval was not, it seems, peculiar to Judea. 


but either seen, or at least heard of, at Babylon also, as ap- . 


pears by 2.Chr. xxxii. 31, where we learn that the Baby- 
lonian ambassadors were sent to Hezekiah, among other 
things, to inguire of the wonder that was done in the land. 

|| This expression of Josephus, that the Medes, upon this 
destruction of the Assyrian army, overthrew the Assyrian 
empire, seems to be too strong ; for although they imme- 
diately cust off the Assyrian yoke, and set up Deio- 
ces, a king of their own, yet it was some time before the 
Medes and Babylonians overthrew Nineveh, and some ge- 


/nerations ere the Medes and Persians, under Cyaxeres and 


Cyrus, overthrew the Assyrian or Babylonian empire, and 
took Babylon. ,* 


\ 
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from the events, by posterity: nor did this pro- 
phet do so alone, but the others, which were 
twelve in number, did the same. And whatso- 
ever is done among us, whether it be good, or 
whether it be bad, comes to pass according to 
their prophecies; but of every one of these we 
shall speak hereafter. 


CHAP. III. 


‘How Manasseh reigned after Hezekiah; and how, 

when he was in Captivity , he returned to God, 

‘and was restored to his Kingdom, and left to 
[his Son] Amon. ι 


) 1. Wuen king Hezekiah had survived the 
interval of time already mentioned, and had 
dwelt all that time in peace, he died, having 
completed fifty-four years of his life, and reigned 
twenty-nine: but when his son Manasseh, whose 
mother’s name was Hephzibah, of Jerusalem, 
had taken the kingdom, he departed from the 
eonduct of his father, and fell into a course of 
life' quite contrary thereto, and showed himself 
in his manners most wicked in all respects, and 
omitted no sort of impiety, but imitated those 
transgressions of the Israelites, by the commis- 
sion of which against God they had been destroy- 
ed; for he was so hardy as to defile the temple 
_of God, and the city, and the whole country; for 
by setting out from a contempt of God, he bar- 
barously slew all the righteous men who were 
among the Hebrews; nor would he spare the 

rophets, for he every day slew some of them, till 
ΔΈΟΝ wasoverflown withblood. SoGodwas 
angry at these proceedings, and sent prophets to 
the king, and to the multitude, by whom he 


΄ 


threatened the very same calamities. to them, 


which their brethren; the Israelites; upon the 
like affrents offered to God, were now under. 


But these men would not believe their words, by | 


which belief they might have reaped the advan- 
tage of escaping all those miseries; yet did they 
in earnest learn that what the prophets had toid 
them was true. ἐ 
2. And when! they persevered in the same 
course of life, God raised up war against’ them 
from the king of Babylon and Chaldea, who sent 
an army agamst Judea, and laid waste the coun- 
try, and caught king Manasseh by treachery, and 
ordered him to be brought to him, and had him 
under his power to inflict what punishment he 
pleased upon him. But then it was that Ma- 
nasseh perceived what a miserable condition he 
‘was in, and esteeming himself the cause of all, 
he besought God to render his enemy humane 
and merciful to him. Accordingly God heard his 
rayer, and granted him what he prayed for. So 
Banasel was released by the king of Babylon, 
and escaped the danger he was in; and when he 
was come to Jerusalem, he endeavoured, if it 
were possible, to cast out of his memory those 
his former sins against God, of which he now re- 
vented, and to apply himself to a very religious 
life. He sanctified the temple, and purged the 
eity, and for the remainder of his days he was 
intent on nothing but to return his thanks to 
God, for his deliverance, and to preserve him 
propitious to him all his life long. He also in- 
structed the multitude to do the same, as having 
very nearly experienced what a calamity he was 
fallen into by a contrary conduct. He also re- 
built the altar, and offered the legal snerifices, as 
Moses commanded, And whenhe had re-esta- 
blished what concerned the divine worship, as it 
ought to. be, he took care of the security of Je- 
rusalem; he did not only repair the old walls 
with great diligence, but added another wall to 
the former. He also built very lofty towers, and 
the ga 
ered. not only in other respects, bat with pro- 
visions of all sorts that they wanted. And indeed, 


rrisoned places before the city he strength-| 
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when he had changed his former course, he so 
led his life for the time to come, that, from the 
time of his return to piety towards God, he was 
deemed a happy man and a pattern for imitation. 
When, therefore, he had lived sixty-séven years 
he departed this life, having reigned fifty-five 
years, and was buried in his own garden; and 
the kingdom came to his son Amon, whose 
mother’s name was Meshulemeth, of the city of 


Jotbath. 
CHAP. IV. 


How Amon reigned instead of Manasseh; and af- 
ter Amon reigned Josiah ; he was both righteous 
and religious. As also concerning FHuldah, the 
Prophetess. 


ὁ 1. Tu1s Amon imitated those works of his 
father which he insolently did when he was 
young: so he had a conspiracy made against 
him by his own servants, and was slain in his 
own house, when he had lived twenty-four 
years, and of themshad reigned two: but the 
multitude punished those that slew Amon, and 
buried him with his father, and gave the kingdom 
to his son Josiah, who wes eight years old. His 
mother was of the city of Boseath; and her name 
was Jedidah. He was of a most excellent dispo 
sition, and naturatfly virtuous, and followed the 
actions of king David, as a pattern and a rule to 
him im the whole conduct of his life. And when 
he was twelve years old, he gave demonstrations 
of his religious and righteous behaviour; for he 
brought the people to a sober way of living, and 
exhorted them to leave off the opinion they had 
of their idols, because they were not gods, but to 
worship their own God. And by reflecting onthe 
actions of his progenitors, he prudently corrected 
what they did wrong, like a very elderly man, 
and like one abundantly able to understand what 
was fit to be done; and when he found they had 
well done, he observed all the country over, and 
imitated the same. And thus he acted in follow- 
ing the wisdom and sagacity of his own nature, 
and in compliance with the advice and’ instrue- 
tion of the elders; for by following the laws it 
was that he succeeded so well in the order οὔ εἷς 
government, and in piety with regard to the di- 
vine worship. And this happened because the 
transgressions of the former kings were seen no 
more, but quite vanished away; for the king 
went about the city, and the whole country, and 
cut down the groves which were devoted to 
strange gods, and overthrew their altars; andif 
there were any gift. dedicated to them by his 
forefathers, he made them ignominious, and 
lucked them down, and by this means he 
brought the people back from their opinion ahout 
them to the worship of God. He also offered 
his aceustomed satrificees and burnt-offerings 
upon the altar. Moreover, he ordained certain 
judges and overseers, that they might order the 
matters to them severally belonging, and haye 
regard to justice above all things, and distribute 
it with the same concern they Would have about 
their own soul. He also sent over ali the coun 
try, and desired such as. pleased to bring gold 
and silver for the repairs of the temple, aecord- 
ing to every one’s inclinations and abilities — 
And when the money was brought in, he’ made 
one Maaseiah the governor of the city, and 
Shaphan the scribe, and Joah the recorder, and 
Eliakim the high priest, curators of the temple, 
and of the charges contributed thereto, who 
made no delay, nor put off the work at all, but 
prepared architects, and whatsoever was proper 
for those réepuirs, and set closely about the work. 
So the temple was repaired by this means, and be 
came a public demonstration of the king’s piety. 

2. But when he was now in the eghteenth 
year of his reign, he sent to Wliakim, Sus high 
priest, and gave order, that out ef what money 


= 
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wis overplus, he should cast cups, and dishes, 
and vials, for ministration [in the temple,] and 
besides, that they should bring all the gold and 
silver which was among the treasures, and ex- 
pend that also in making cups and the like ves- 
sels. But as the high priest was bringing out 
the gold, he lit upon the holy beoks of Moses 
that were laid up in the temple; and when he 
had brought them out, he gave them to Shaphan, 
the scribe, who, when he had read them, came 
to the king, and informed him that all was finish- 
ed which he had ordered to be done. He also 
read over the books to him, who, when he had 
heard them read, rent his garment, and called 
for Eliakim, the high priest, and for [Shaphan] 
the scribe, and for certain [other] of his most 
particular friends, and sent them to Huldah, the 
prophetess, the wife of Shallum,(which Shallum 
Was a man of dignity, and of an eminent family.) 
and bade them go to her and say, that [he desi- 
red] *she would appease God, and endeavour to 
reuder him propitious to them, for that there 
was cause to fear, lest, upon the transgression 
of the laws of Moses by their. forefathers, they 
should be in peril of going into captivity, and of 
being cast out of their own country; lest they 
hould be in want of all things, and so end their 
ys miserably.” When the prophetess had 
heard this from the messengers that were sent 
to her by the king, she bade them go back to the 
king, and say, that “God had already given sen- 
tence against them, to destroy the people, and 
cast them out of their country, and deprive them 
of all the happiness they enjoyed, which sen- 
tence none could set aside by any prayers of 
theirs, smce it was passed on account of their 
transgressions of the laws, and of their not hav- 
ing repented in so longa time, while the prophets 
had exhorted them to amend, and had foretold 
the punishment that would ensue on their impi- 
ous practices; which threatening God would 
certainly execute upon them, that they might be) 
persuaded that he is God, and had not deceived | 
them im any respect as to what he bad denounced | 
by his prophets: that yet, because Josiah was a 
righteous man, he would at present delay those 
calamities, but that, after bis death, he would 
send on the multitude what miseries he had de- 
termined for them.” 

3. So- these messengers, upon this peor hay 
of the woman, came and told it to the king;) 
whereupon he sent to the péople every where, | 
and «ordered that the priests and the Levites! 
should come together at Jerusalem: and com- 
manded that those of every age should be pre- 
sent also. And when they were gathered toge- 
ther, he first read to’'them the holy books; after 
which he stood upon a pulp’, in the midst of the 
multitude, and obliged them to make a covenant, 
with an oath, that they would worship God, and 
keep the laws of Moses. Accordingly, they gave 
their assent willingly, and undetook to do what 
the king had recommended to them. So they im- 
mediately offered sacrifices, and that after an ac- 
ceptable manner, and besought God to be, gra- 
cious and merciful to them. He also enjoined the 


‘high priest, that if there remained in the temple 


any vessel that was dedicated to idols, or to. fo- 
reign gods, they should cast it out. So whena 
ΓΘ Ὁ number of such vessels were got together, 
ἴ ὁ burnt them, and scattered their ashes abroad, 
and slew the priests of the idols, that were not 
of the family of Aaron. 


* It is hard to reconcile the account in the second book 
of Kings, ch. xxiii. 11, with this account in Josephus, and to 
translate this pussage truly in Josephus, whose copies are 
supposed to be here imperfect: howeyer, tho general 
sense of both seems to be this, that there were certain 
chariots, with their horses, dedicated to the idol of the 
gun, or to Molech, which idol might be carried «about in 
procession and worshipped by the people, which chariots 
were now taken quay, as Josephus says, or, as the book 
of Kings says, burnt with fre by Josiah. 
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» 4. And when he had done thus in Jerusalem 
he came into the country, and utterly destroyed 
what buildings had been made therein by king 
Jeroboam, in honour of strange gods; and he 
burnt the bones of the false prophets upon that 
altar which Jeroboam first built. And as the pro- 
phet [Jadon,] who came to Jeroboam when he 
was offering sacrifice, and when all the people 
heard him, foretold what would come to pass, 
viz. that “a certain man of the house of David, 
Josiah by name, should do what is here men- 
tioned.” And it happened that those predictions 
took effect after tet hundred and sixty-one 
years. 

- 5. After these things Josiah went also to such 
other Israelites as had escaped captivity and 
slavery under the Assyrians, aud persuaded them 
to desist from theirimpious practices, and to leave 
off the honours they paid to strange gods, but to 
worship rightly their own Almighty , and ad- 
here to him. Healsosearched the houses, and the 
villages, and the cities, out of suspicion that some- 
body might have one idol or other in private; 
nay, indeed, he took away the chariots [of the 
sun] that were set up in his royal palace,* which 
his predecessors had framed, and what thin 
soever there was besides which they heres 
as a god. And when he had,thus purged all 
the country, he catled the people to Jerusalem, 
and there celebrated the feast of unleavened 
bread, and that called the Passover. He also 
gave the people, for paschal sacrifices, youn 
kids of the goats and lambs thirty thousand, an 
three thousand oxen for burnt-offerings. The 
principal of the priests also gave to the priests, 
against the passover, two thousand and six hun- 
dred lambs; the principal of the Levites also 
gave to the Levites five thousand lambs and five 
hundred oxen, by which means there was greut 
plenty of sacrifices: and they offered those sacri 
fices according to the laws of Moses, while every 
priest explained the matter, and ministered to 
the multitude. And indeed there had been no 
other festival thus celebrated by the Hebrews 
from the times of Samuel ‘the prophet; and the 
plenty of sacrifices now was the occasion that 
all things were performed aecording to the laws, 
and according to the custom of their forefathers, 
So when Josiah had*after this lived im peace, 
nay, in riches and reputation also among all 
men, he ended his life in the manner following. 


CHAP. V.. 


How Josiah fought with Neco [King of Egypt,} 
and was wounded, and died ina. little time afters 
ward ; as tilso, how Neco carried Jehdahaz, who 
had been made King, into Egypt, and delivered 
the Kingdom to Jehoiakim; and [lastly] con- 
cerning Jeremiah and Exekiet. 


§ 1. Now Neco, king of Egypt, raised an 
army, and marched to the river Euphrates, in 
order te fight with the Medes and a Wee 
who had overthrown the dominion of the Assy- 
rians,t for he had a desire to reign over Asia, 
Now, when he was come to the city Mendes, 
which belonged to the kingdom of Josiah, he 
brought an army to hinder him from passing 
through his own country, in his expedition 
against the Medes. Now Neco sent a herald to 
Josiah, and told him, that “he did not make this 
expedition against him, but was making haste 
to Euphrates; and desired that he would not 


+ This is a remarkable passage of chronology in Jose- 
phus, that about the latter end of thé reign of Josiah, the 
Medes and Babylonians overthrew the empire of the Assy- 
riaus; or, in the words of Tobit’s continuator, that “be- 
fore Tobias died, he heard of the destruction of Nineveh, 
which was taken by Nebuchodonosor the Babylonian, and 
Assuerus the Mede,” Tob. xiv. 15; see Dean Prideaux’s 
Connexions, at the year 612, 
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provoke him to fight against him, because hel 


‘cbstructed his march to the place whither he 
had resolved to go.’ » But Josiah did not admit 
of this advice of Neco, but put himself into 
a posture to hinder him from. this intended 
march. I suppose it was fate that pushed oe 
on to this ΠΡ ΠΡ that it might take an occa- 
sion against him; for as he was setting his army 
in afray,* and rode about in his chariot, from 
one wing of his army to anotlier, one of the Egyp- 
tians shot,an arrow at him, and put an end to his 
eagerness of fighting ; for being sorely wounded, 
he commanded a retreat to be sounded for his | 


army, and returned to Jerusalem, and died of 


that wound; and was magnificently buried in the} 


Sepulchre of his fathers, when he had lived thir- 
ty-nine.years, and of them had reigned thirty- 
one. But all the people mourned greatly for him, 
‘lamenting, and grieving on his account many 
~days: and Jeremiah the prophet composed an 
elegy to lament him, which is extant till this 
time also.t Moreover, this prophet denounced 
beforehand, the sad calamities that were coming 
upon the city. He also left behind him in writing 
a description of that destruction of oar nation 
which has lately happened in our days, and the 
taking of Babylon; nor was he the only prophet 
“ who delivered such predictions beforehand to the 
multitude, byt, so. did Ezekiel also, who was the 
first person that wrote, and left behind him ‘in 


writing, two books concerning these events. Now | 


Ὁ these two prophets were. priests by birth; but of 
them Jeremiah dwelt in Jerusalem, from the 
, thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah, until the 
city and temple were utterly destroyed. Howe- 
yer, as to what befell this prophet, we will relate 
in its proper place. : ee af 
2. Upon the death of Josiah, which we have 
already mentioned, his son, Jehoahaz by riame, 
took the kingdom; being about twenty-three 
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of the king of Babylon, and that this expedition 


was made against him, he did not despise his at . 


tempt, but made haste with a great band of men 
to Euphrates, to defend himself from Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and when they had joined battle, he was 
beaten, and lost many ten thousands fot his sol- 
diers] in the battle. So the king of Babylon 
passed over Euphrates, and took all Syria, as 
far as Pelusium, excepting Judea. But when 
Nebuchadnezzar had-already reigned four years, 
which was the eighth of Jehoiakim’s govern- 
ment over the Hebrews, the king of Babylon 
made an expedition with mighty forces against 
the Jews, and required tribute of Jehoiakim, 
and threatened on his. refusal to make war 
against him. He was affrighted at this threaten- 
ing, and bought his peace with money, and 
brought the tribute he was ordered to bring fox 
three years. ; 

2. But on the third year, upon hearing thatthe 
king of the Babylonians made an expedition 
against the Egyptians, he didnot pay-his tribute, 
yet was he disappomted of his hope, for~the 
Egyptians durst not fight at this time. And im 
deed the prophet Jeremiah foretold every day 
how vainty they relied on their hopes from 
Egypt, and how the city would be overthrown 
by the king of Babylon, and Jehoiakim the king 


years old: he reigned in Jerusalem; and his| 


mother was Hamutal, of the city Libnah. He was 
an impious man, and impure in his course of 
life but as the king of Egypt returned from the 
‘battle, he sent for Jehoahaz to come to him to 
the city called Hamath,{ which belongs to Syria; 
and when he was come, he put him in bonds, and 
delivefed the kingdom to a brother of his, by the 
father’s side, whose name. was Eliakim, and 
_ ‘changed his name to Jehoiakim, and aid al 
tribute upon. the land of a hundred talents of sil- 


ver, and a talent of gold, and this sum of money | 


Jehoiakim paid LA gd tribute: bat Neco car- 
ried awey ehoahaz into Egypt, where he died: 
when he had reigned three months and ten days. 
Now Jehoiakim’s mother was called Zebudah, 
of the city Rumah. He was ofa wicked disposi- 


| condemned. 


tion, and ready to do mischief; nor was he either’ 
religious towards God or good natured towards 
mei. : 

4 ‘ ') CHAP, VI, 


How Nebuchadnezzar, when he had conquered 
the King of Egypt, made an Expedition against 

the Jews, idee Jehoidhim, and male Jehoiar 
| chin his.son King. 


ν ἀ Now in the fourth year of the reign of 
Jeboiakim, one whese name was Nebuthadnez- 
‘zar took the government over the Babylonians, 
‘who at the same time went up with a great army 
tothe city Carchemish, which was at Euphrates, 
an a resolution he had taken to fight with 
‘Neco king of Egypt, under whom all Syria then 
was. And when Neco understood the intention 


_ * "This battle is justly esteemed the very same that Ho- 


rodotus; B. ii. sect. 156, mentions, wher he says, that “ Ne- || 


cao joined be with the Syrians [or Jews] at Magdolum, 
[Mogiddo} an@ beat them,” as Dr. Hudson here observes. 
᾿ ἡ Whether Josephus, from 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, here 
means the book of the Lamentations of Jeremiah stilhox- 
tant, which chiefly belongs to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem under Nebuchadnezzar, or to any other fike melan- 


would be subdued by him. But what he thus 
spake proved to be of no advantage to them, be- 
tause there was none that should escape; for 
-both the multitude, and the rulers, when they 
heard him, had no concern about what they 


heard; but being displeased at what was said, as” 


if the prophet were a diviner against the kmg, 
they accused Jeremiah, and bringing him before 
the court, they required that a sentence anda 
punishment might be given against him. Now 
all the rest gave their votes for his condemnation, 
but the elders refused, who prudently sent awa 
the prophet from the court of [the prison] ani 
persuaded the rest to do Jeremiah no harm; for 
they sdid, that “ He was not the only person who 
foretold what would come to the city, but that 
Micah signified the same before him, as well as 
many others, none of which suffered any thing 
of the kings that then reigned, but were honours 
ed as thé prophets of God.” So they mollified 
the multitude with these words, and delivered 
Jeremiah from the punishment. to which he was 
Now when this prophet had writ- 
ten all his prophecies, and the people were fast- 
ing, and assembled at the temple, on the ninth 
month of the fifth year;of Jehoiakim, he read 
the book he had composed of his predictions, of 
what was to. befall the city, and the temple, and 
the multitude. Andwhen the rulers heard of it, 
they took the book trom him, and bade him and 
Baruch, the seribe, to go-their ways, lest they 
should be discovered by one or other; but they 
carried the book, and gave it to the king; so he 
gave order, ia the presence of his friends, that 
his scribe should take it, and read it. When the 
king heard what it contained, he was angry, and 
tore it, and cast it into the fire, where it was 
‘consumed. He also commanded that they should 
seek for Jeremiaht and Baruch, the scribe, and 
bring them to him, that they might be punished. 
However, they escaped his anger. 

3. Now, a little time afterward, the king of 


Babylon made ah expedition against Jehoiakim, 
whom he received into the city, and this out of 
fear of the foregoing predictions of this prophet, 
as supposing that he should suffer nothing that 


| choly poem now lost, but extant in the days of Jose- 


phus, peionging pecuiiariy to. Josiaa, cannot now ve deter- 
mined. pT Vee 

1 This ancient city Hamath, which is joined with Arpad, 
or Aradus, and with Damascus, 2 Kings xviii. 34; Isaiah 
xxxvi. 19; Jer. xlix. 23; cities of Syria and Phoenicia, near 


‘the borders of Judea, was also itself evidently near the 


same berdérs, though long ago utterly destroyed. ἡ 


> 


‘ 


was terrible, because he neither shut the gates, 


| 


a fought against him; yet when he was come 
ito the city, he did not observe the covenants 
he had made, but he slew such as were in the 
flower of their age, and such asavere of the great- 


est dignity, together with their king Jehoiakim, || 


whom he commanded to be thrown before the 
walls, without any burial, and made his son Je- 
hoiachin king of the country, and of the city: 
he also took the» principal persons in dignity for 
captives, three ind in number, and led trem 
away to Babylon; g whom was the prophet 
Ezekiel, who was then but young. And this was 
the end of king Jehoiakim, when he had lived 
ey er years, and of them reigned eleven; 

it Jehoiachin succeeded him in the kingdom, 
whose mother’s name was Nehushta: she was a 
citizen of Jerusalem. He reigned three months 


and ten days. 
CHAP VIL. 


That the King of Babylon repented of making 
Jehoiachin King, and took him away to Baby- 
lon, and delivered the Kingdom to Zedekiai. 
This King would not believe shat was predict- 
ed by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but joined himself 
to the Egyplians; tho, then they came into 
Judea, were vanquished by the King of Baby- 

lon; as also what befell Jeremiah. ; 


§ 1. Bor a terror seized on the king of Baby- 
Jon, who had given the kingdom to Jehoiachin, 
and that immediately: he was afraid that he| 
should bear him a grudge, because of his killing 
his father, and thereupon should make the coun- 
try revolt from him; wherefore he sent an army, 
and besieged Jehoiachin in Jerusalem; but be- 
cause he was of a gentle and just disposition, he 
did not desire to see the city endangered on his 
‘account, but he took his mother, and kindred, 
and delivered them to the commanders sent by 
the king of Babylon, and accepted of their oaths, | 
that neither should they suffer any harm, nor the 
city; which agreement they did not observe for 
a single year, for the king of Babylon did not) 
keep it, but gave orders to his generals to take| 
all that were in the city captives, both the youth 
and the handicraftsmen, and bring them bound! 
to him: their number was ten thousand eight| 
hundred and thirty-two; as also Jehoiachin, and | 
his mother and friends: and when these were | 
broughtto him, he kept them in custody, and| 
appointed Jehoiachin’s uncle Zedékiah to be} 
king; and made ltim take an oath that he would) 
certainly keep the kingdom for him, and make 
no innovation, nor have any league of friendship 
with the Egyptians. 

2. Now Zedekiah was twenty and one years 
old when he took the government; and had the 
.same mother with his brother Jehoiakim, but 
was a despisér of justice and of his duty, for 
truly those of the same age with him were 
wicked about him, and the whole multitude did | 
what unjust and insolent things they pleased; for 
which reason the prophet Jeremiah came often 
to_him, and protested to him, and insisted, that 
“he must leave off his impieties and transgres- 
sions, and take care of what was right, and 
neither give ear to the rulers, (among whom 
Were wicked men,) nor give credit to their false 

rophets, who deluded them, as if the king of 

abylon would make no more war against them, 
and asif the Hgyptians would make war against 
him, and conquer him, sincé what they said was 
not true, and the events would not prove such 
{as they expected.”] Now, asto Zedekiah him- 


self, while he heard the prophet speak, he be- 


lieved him, and agreed to every thing as true, 
and supposed it was for his advantage ; butthen 


« Josephus says here, that Jeremiah prophesied not 
only of the return of the Jews from the Babylonian capti- 


 vity, and this under the 6 ae Medes. as in our 
q ᾿ 
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his friends gory lim, and dissuaded him 
from what the prophet advised, and obliged him 
to dé what they pleased. Ezekiel also foretold 
in Babylon what calamities were coming upon 
the people, which when he heard, he sent ac- 
counts of them into Jerusalem; but Zedekiah 
did not believe their prophecies, for the reasons 
following: it happened that the two prophets 
agreed with one another in what they said,-as to 
all other things, that the city should be taken, 
and Zedekiah himself should be taken captive, 
but Ezekiel disagreed with him, and wait. that 
“ Zedekiah should not see Babylon,” while Jere- 
miah said to him, that “the king of Babylon 
should carry him away thither in bonds.’ And 
because they did not both say the same thing as 
to this circumstance, he disbelieved what they 
both appeared to agree in, and condemned them 
as not speaking truth therein, although all the 
things foretold him did come to pass according to 
their prophecies, as we shall show upon a fitter 
oppo 

3. Now, when Zedekiah preserved the league 
of mutual assistance he had made with the Ba 
bylonians, for eight years, he brake it, and re- 


‘ 


volted to the Egyptians, in hopes, by their as- ὁ 


sistance, of overcoming the Babylonians. When 
the king of Babylon knew this, he made war 
against him: he laid his country waste, and took 
his fortified towns, and came to the city Jerusa- 
lem itself to besiege it: but when the king of 
Egypt heard what circumstances Zedekiah his 
ally was in, he took a great army with him, and 
came into Judea, as if he would raise the siege: 
upon which the king of Babylon departed from 
Jerusalem, and met the Egyrtians, and joined 
battle with them, and beat them, and when he 
had put them to flight, he pursued them, and 
drove them out of all Syria. Now as soonas the 
king of Babylon was departed from Jerusalem, 
the false prophets deceived Zedekiah, and said, 
that “ the king of Babylon would not any more 
make war agaifst him or his people, nor remove 
them out of their own country into Babylon, and 
that those then in captivity would return, with 
all those vessels of the temple, of which the king. 
of Babylon had despoiled that temple.”’ But Je- 
remiah came among them, aud prophesied what 
contradicted those predictions, and what proved 
to be true, that “they did ill, and deluded the 
king; that the Egyptians would be of no advan- 
tage to them, but thatthe king of Babylon would 
renew the war against Jerusalem, an besiege it 
again, and would destroy the people by famine, 
and carry away those that remained into cap- 
tivity, and would take away what they Had as 
spoils, and would carry olf those riches that 
were in the temple; nay, that, besides this, he 
would burn it, and utterly overthrow the city, 
and that they should serve him and his posterity 
seveuty years; that then the Persians and the 
Medes should put an end to their servitude, and 
overthrow the Babylonians, and that we shall be 
dismissed, and return to this land, and rebuild the 
temple, and restore Jerusalem.”* When Jere- 
miah said this, the greater part believed him, but 
the rulers, and those that were wicked, despised 
him, as one disordered in his senses. Now he, 
had resolved to go elsewhere, to his own coun- 
try, which was called Anathoth, and was twenty 
furlongs distant from Jerusalem ; and as he was 
going, one of the rulers met him, and seized upon 
him, and accused him falsely,as though he were 
going as a deserter to the Babylonians: but Je- 
remiah said, that he accused him falsely, and 
added, that he was only going to his own coun- 
try; but the other would not believe him, but 
seized upon him, and led him away to the rulers, 


other copies, but of their rebuilding the temple, and even 
the city Jerusalem, which does not appear m our copies 
under his name ; see the note on Antiq. B. xi. ch. i. sect. 3. 
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and Jaid an accusation against him, under whom 
he endured all sorts of torments and tortures, and 
was reserved to be punished; and this was the 
condition he was in for some time, while he suf- 
fered what I have already deseribed unjustly. 

4, Now in the ninth year of the reign of Ze- 
dekiah, on the tenth day of the tenth month, the 
king of Babylon made asecond expedition against 
Jerusalem, and lay before it eighteen months, 


-and besieged it with the utmost application. 


There came upon them also two of the greatest 
calamities at the same time that Jerusalem was 
besieged, a famine and pestilential distemper, 
and made great havock of them: and though 
the prophet Jeremiah was in prison, he did not 
rest, but cried out, and proclaimed aloud, and 
exhorted the multitude to open their gates, and 
admit the king of Babylon, for that if they did 
so, they should be preserved, and their whole 
families; but if they “did not so, they should be 
destroyed; and he foretold, that if any one stay- 
ed in the city, he should certainly perish by one 
of these ways, either be consumed by the famine, 
or slain by the enemy’s sword, but’ that if he 
would fly to the enemy he should escape death: 
yet did not these rulers who heard believe him, 
even when they were in the midst of their sore 
calamities, but they came to the king, and, in 
their anger, informed him what Jeremiah said, 
and accused him, and complained of the prophet 
as of a madman, and one that disheartened their 
minds, and by the denunciation of miseries, 
weakened the alacrity of the multitude, who 
were otherwise ready to expose theniselves to 
dangers for him, and for their country, while he, 
in a way of threatening, warned them to fly to 
the enemy, and told them that the city should 
certainly be taken, and be utterly destroyed. 

5. But the king himself was not at all irritated 
against Jeremiah, such was his gentle and rigli- 
teous disposition; yet that he might not be en- 
gaged in a quarrel with those rulers at such a 
time, by opposing what they intended, he let 
them do with the Prophet whatsoever they would: 
whereupon, when the king had granted them 
such a permission, they presently came into the 
prison and took him, and let him down with a 
cord into api full of mire, that he might be suf- 
focated, and die of himself. So he stood up to 


the neck in the mire, which was all about him,, 


and so continued: but there was of the king’s 
servants, who was in esteem with him, an Ethio- 
pian by descent, who told the king what a state 
the prophet was in, and said, that his friends and 
his rulers had done evil in putting the prophet 
into the mire, and by that means contriving 
against him that he should suffer a death more 
bitter than that by his bonds only. When the 
king heard this, he repented of his having deli- 
vered up the prophet to the rulers, and bade the 
Ethiopian take thirty men of the king’s guards, 
and cords with them, and whatsoever else they 
understood to be necessary for the prophet’s pre- 
servation, and draw him up immediately. So 
the Ethiopian took the men he was ordered to 
take, and drew up the prophet out of the mire, 
and left him at liberty fin the prison. ] 

6. But when the king had sent to call him pri- 
vately, and inquired what he could say to him 
from God, which might be suitable to his present 
circumstances, and desired him to inform him 
of it, Jeremiah replied, that ‘he had somewhat 
to say:” but he said withal, he ‘should not be 
believed, nor, if he admonished them, should be 
hearkened to; for; (said he,) thy friends have 
determined to destroy me, as though I had been 
guilty of some wickedness: and where are now 
those men who deceived us, and said that the 
king of Babylon would not come and fight 
against us any more; but I am afraid now to 
speak the truth, lest thou shouldst condemn me 
todie.” And when the king had assured him 
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| upon oath, that he would neither himself put him 
to death, nor deliver him up to the rulers, he be- 
came bold upon that assurance that was given 
him; and gave him this advice, that “he should 
deliver the city up to the Babylonians; and he 
said, that it was God that prophesied this by 
him, that (he must do so) if he would be preserv- 
ed and escape out of the danger he was in, and 
that then neither should the city fall to the 
ground, nor should the temple be burned; but 
that (if he disobeyed) he would be the cause of 
these miseries coming upon the citizens, and of 
the calamity that would befall his whole house.” 
When the king heard this, he said, that ‘the 
would willingly do what he persuaded him to, 
and what he declared would be to his advantage, 
but that he was afraid of those of bis own coun- 
try that had fallen away to the Babylonians, lest 
he should be accused by them: to the king of 
Babylon, and be punished.” But the prophet 
encouraged him, and said, “He had no cause to 
fear such punishment, for that he should not 
have the experience of any misfortune, if he 
would deliver all up to the Babylonians, neither - 
himself, nor his children, nor his wives, and that 
the temple should then continue unhurt.” So 
when Jeremiah had said this, the king let him 
go, and charged him ‘‘to betray what they had 
resolved on to none of the citizens, nor to tell 
any of the rulers, if they should have learned 
that he had been sent for, what he had said 
to him; but to pretend to them, that he besought 
him that he might not be kept in bonds and in 
prison.” And indeed he said so to them; for they 
came to the prophet, and asked him, what advice 
it was that he came to give the king relating to 
them? And thus I have finished what concerns 


this matter. 
CHAP. VIII. 


How the King of Babylon took Jerusalem, and 
burnt the Temple, and removed the People of 
Jerusalem and Zedekiah to Babylon. As also, 
who they were that had succeeded in the High 
Priesthood under the Kings. 


§1. Now the king of Babylon was very intent 
and earnest upon the siege of Jerusalem; and 
he erected towers upon great banks of earth, and 
from them repelled those that stood upon the 
walls: he also made a great number of such 
banks round about the whole city, whose height 
Was equal to those walls. However, those that 
were within bore the siege with courage and 
alacrity, for they were not discouraged, either by 
the famine, or by the pestilential distemper, but 
were of cheerful minds in the prosecution of the 
war, although those miseries within oppressed 
them also, and they did not suffer themselves to 
be terrified, either by the contrivances of the 
enemy, or by their engines of war, but contrived 
still different engines to oppose all the other 
withal, till indeed there seemed to be an entire 
struggle between the Babylonians and the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem, which had the greater saga- 
city and skill; the former party supposing they 
should be thereby too hard for the other, for the 
destruction of the city; the latter placing their 
hopes of deliverance in nothing else but in per- 
severing in such inventions m opposition to the 
other, as might demonstrate the enemes’ en-+ 
gines were useless tothem. And this siege they 
endured for eighteen months, until they were 
destroyed by the famine, and by the darts which 
the enemy threw at them from the towers. ‘ 

2. Now the city was taken on the ninth day of 
the fourth month, in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Zedekiah. They were indeed, only 
generals of the king of Babylon, to whom Ne- 
buchadnezzar committed the care of the siege, 
for he abode himself in the city of Riblah. The 
names of these generals who ravaged and sub- 
|[dued Jerusalem, if any one desire to know them, 
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were these, Nergal Sharezer, Sam Nebo. 
Rabsaris, Sarsechim, and Rabmag. Kad when 
the city was taken about midnight, and the ene- 
mies’ generalS were entered into the temple, 
and when Zedekiah was sensible of it, he took 
his wives, and his children, and his captains, and 
his friends, and with them fled out of the city, 
through the fortified ditch, and through the de- 
sert; and when certain of the deserters had in- 
formed the Babylonians of this, at break of day 
they made haste to pursue after Zedekiah, and 
overtook him not far from Jericho, and encom- 
app him about; but for those friends and cap- 

ins of Zedekiah who had fled out of the city 
with him, when they saw their enemies near 
them, they left hun, and dispersed themselves 
some one way and some another, and every 
one resolved to save himself; so the enemy 
took Zedekiah alive, when he was deserted 
by all but a few, with his children and his wives, 
and brought him to the king. When he was 
come, Nebuchadnezzar began to “call him 
a wicked wretch, and a covenant-breaker, and 
one that had forgotten his former words, when 
he promised to keep the country for him. He 
also reproached him for his ingratitude, that 
when he had received the kingdom from him, 
who had taken it from Jehoiachin, and given it 
him, he had made use of the power he gave him 
against him that gave it; but (said he) God is 
pret, who hateth that conduct of thine, and hath 

rought thee under us.” And when he had used 
these words to Zedekiah, he commanded his 
sons and his friends to be slain, while Zedekiah 
and the rest of the captains looked on, after 
which he put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and 
bound him, and carried him to Babylon. “And 
these things happened to him,* as Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel had foretold to him, that he should be 
caught, and brought before the king of Babylon, 
and should speak to him face to face; and should 
see his eyes with his own eyes; and thus far did 
Jeremiah prophesy; but he was also made blind, 
and brought to Babylon, bat he did not see it, 
according to the prediction of Ezekiel. 

3. We have said thus much hecause it was suffi- 
cient to show the nature of Giod to such as are 
ignorant of it, that it is various, and acts many 

ifferent ways, and that all events happen after 
a regular manner, in their proper season, and 
that it foretells what must come to pass. It is 
also sufficient to show the ignorance and ineredu- 
lity of men, whereby they are not permitted to 
foresee any thing that is future, and are, without 
any guard, exposed to calamities, so that it is 
impossible for them to avoid the experience of 
those calamities. 

4. And after this manner have the kings of 
David’s race ended their lives, being in num- 
ber twenty one until the last king; who alto- 
gether reigned five hundred and fourteen years, 
and six months, and ten days; of whom Saul, 
who was their first king, retained the govern- 
ment twenty years, though he was not of the 
same tribe with the rest. 

5. And now it was that the king of Babylon 
sent Nebuzaradan, the general of his army, to 
Jerusalem, to pillage the temple, who had it also 
jn command to burn it, and the royal palace, 
and to lay the city even with the ground, and to 
transplant the people into Babylon. According- 
ly, he came to Jerusalem in the eleventh year of 
king Zedekiah, and pillaged the temple, and 
carried out the vessels of God, both gold and 


* This observation of Josephus about the seeming dis- 
agreement of Jetemiah, chap. xxxii. 4, and xxxiy. 3, and 
Ezek. xii. 13, but real agreement at last, concerning the 
fate of Zedekizh, is very true and very remarkable; sce 
ch. vii. sect. 2. Nor is it at all unlikely that the courtiers 
and false prophets might make use of this seeming con- 
tradiction to dissuade Zedekiah from believing either of 
those prophets, as Josephus here intimates he was dis- 
suaded thereby. 
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silver, and Lote api that Jarge laver which 
Solomon dedicated, as also the pillars of brass, 
and their chapiters, with the golden tables an 
the candlesticks; and when he had carried these 
off, he set fire to the temple in the fifth month, 
the first day of the month, on the eleventh year 
of the reign of Zedekiah, and on the eighteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar; he also burnt the pa- 
lace and overthrew the city.’ Now the temple 
was burnt four hundred and seventy yéars, six 
months, and ten days after it was built. It was 
then one thousand and sixty-two years, six | 
mouths, and ten days from the departure out of 
Egypt; and from the deluge to the destruction 
of the temple, the whole interval was one thou- 
sand nine hundred fifty-seven years, six months, 
and ten days; but from the generation of Adam 
until this befell the temple, there were three 
thousand five hundred and thirteen years, six 
months, and ten days; so great was the number 
of years hereto belonging. And what actions 
were done during those years, we have particu- 
larly related. But the general of the Babylonian 
king now overthrew the city to the very founda- 
tions, and removed all the peop! e, and took for 
prisoners the high priest Seraiah, and Zephaniah 
the priest that was next to him, and the ru- 
lers that guarded the temple, who were three in 
number, and the eunuch who was over the armed . 
men, and seven. friends of Zedekiah, and his 
scribe, and six other rulers; all which, together 
with the vessels which they had pillaged, he 
earried to the king of Babylon to Riblab, a city 
of Syria. So the king commanded the heads of- 
ithe high priest and of the rulers to be cut off 
there; but he himself led all the captives, and - 
Zedekiah, to Babylon. He also led Josedek the 
high priest away bound. He was the son of Se- 
jraiah, the high priest whom the king of Babylon 
had slain in Riblah, a city of Syria, as we have 
jast now related. 
| 6, And now, because we have enumerated the 
succession of the kings, and who they were, and 
how long they reigned, I think it necessary to 
| set down the names of the high priests, and who ᾿ 
| they were that sueceeded one another in the high 
| priesthood under the kings: The first high priest 
then at the temple which Solomon built, was 
Zadoc; after him his son Achimas received that 
\dignity; after Achimas was Azarias; his son was 
| Joram, and Joram’s son was Issus; after him was 
Axioramus; his son was Phideas, and Phideas’s 
son was Sudeas, and Sudeas’s son was Juelus, 
and Juelus’s son was Jotham, and Jotham’s son ~ 
was Urias, and Urias’s son was Nerias, and 
Nerias’s son was Odeas, and his son was Sallu- 
mus, and Sallumus’s son was Elcias, and his son 
{was Azarias,t and his son] was Sareas, and his 
son was Josedek, who was carried captive to 
Babylon. All these received the high priesthood 
by succession, the sons from their father. 

7. When the king was come to Babylon, he 
kept Zedekiah in prison until he died, and buried 
him magnificently, and dedicated the vessels he 
had pillaged out of the temple of Jerusalem to his 
own gods, and planted the people in the country 
“al Babylon, but freed the high priest from his 

onds. 


CHAP. ΙΧ, 


How Nebuzaradan set Gedaliah over the Jews 
that were left in Juaea, which Gedaliah was a 
little afterward siain by Ishmael: and how Jo- 
hanan, afler Ishmael was driven away went 


+ Thave here inserted in brackets this high priest Aza- 
rias, though he be omitted in all Josephus’s copies, out of 
the Jewish chronicle, Seder Olam, of how little authority 
soever I generally esteem such late rabbinical historians ; 
because we know from Josephus himself, that the number of 
the high priests belonging to this interval was eighteen, 
Antiq. B. xx. ch. x. whereas his copies have here but 805 
ventoeu. 
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against the Egyptians, took captive, and brought 
them away to Babylon. : 


§ 1. Now the general of the army, Nebuzard- 
dan, when he had carried the people of the Jews 
into captivity, left the poor, and those that had 
déserted, in the country, and made one, whose 
name was Gedaliah, the sonof Ahikam, a person 
of a noble family, their governor: which Geda- 
{πὶ was of a gentle and righteous disposition. 

e also commanded them that they should ciulti- 
vate the ground, and pay an appointed tribute to 
the king. He also took Jeremiah the prophet 
out of prison, and would have persuaded him to 
go along with him to Babylon, for that he had 
been enjoined by the king to supply him with 
whatsoever he wanted: and if he did not like todo 
so, he desired him to inform him where he resol- 
ved to dwell, that he might signify the same to 
the king: but the prophet had no mind to follow 
him, ner to dwell any where else, but would glad~ 
ly live in the ruins of his country, and in the mi- 
serable remains of it. When the general under- 
stood what his purpose was, he enjoined Geda- 
jiah, whom he. left behind, to take all possible 
care of him, and to supply him with whatsoever 
he wanted: so when he had given hm rich pre- 
sents, he dismissed him. Accordingly, Jeremiah 
abode in a city of that country, which was called 
Mispah; and desired of Nebuzaradan, that he 
would set at liberty his disciple Baruch,* the son 
‘of Neraiah, one of a very eminent family, and 
exceeding skilful in the language of his country. 

2. When Nebuzaradan had done thus, he made 
haste to Babylon: but as to those that fled away 
during the. siege of Jerusalem, and had been 
scattered over the country, when they heard that 
the Babylonians were gone away, and had left a 
remnant in the land of Jerusalem, and those such 
as were to cultivate the same, they came toge- 
ther from all parts to Gedaliah to Mispah. Now 
the rulers that were over them were Johanan, 
the son of Kareah, and Jazeniah, and Seraiah, 
eat others beside them. Now there was of the 
royal family one Ishmael, a wicked man, and 
very crafty, who, during the siege of Jerusalem, 
fled to Baatis, the king of the Ammonites, and 
abode with him during that time: and Gedaliah 
persuaded them, now they were there, to stay 
with him, and to have no fear of the Babylonians, 
for that if they would cultivate the country, they 
should suffer no harm. ‘This he assured them of 
by, oath; and said, that they should have him 


for ‘their patron, and that if any disturbance} 


should arise, re should find him ready to de- 
fend them. He also advised them to dwell in any 
city, as every one of them pleased ; and that they 
would send men along with his own servants, 
and rebuild their houses upoa the old founda- 
tions, and dwell there, and he admonished them 
beforehand, that they shoviu ΚΟ preparation, 
while the season lasted, 6f corn, and wine, and 
oil, that they might have whe/eon to feed during 
the winter. When he had‘tbus discoursed to 
them, he dismissed them, that every one might 
dwell in what place of the country he pleased. 
3, Now when this repert was spread abroad as 
far as the nations that bordered on Judea, that 
Gedaliah kindly entertained those that came to 
him, after they had fled away, upon this [only] 
condition, that they should pay tribute to the 
king of Babylon, they also came readily to Ge- 
Jaliah, and inhabited the country. And when 
-dohanan' and the rulers that jvere with him ob- 
‘served the country, and the humanity of Geda- 
liah, they were exceedingly in love with him, 
and told him that Baalis, the king of the Ammon- 


1 ’ 
» * OF this character of Baruch, the son of Neraivh, and 
the genuineness of his book that stands now in our Apo- 
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down into Egypt with the People, which People, ites, had sent Ishmael to kill him 
Nebuchadnezzar, when he madean Eapedition|| and secretly, that he might have 


oo) eon, ae 


e dominion 
over the Israelites, as being of the royal family: 
and they said that he might deliver himself from 
this treacherous design if he would give them 


“leave to slay Ishmael, ges age should know 


it, for they told him they were afraid that when 
he was killed by the other, the entire ruin of the 
remaining strength of the Israelites would en- 
sue: but he professed, that ‘‘ he did not believe 
what they said, when they told him of sucha 
treacherous design, in a man that had been well 
treated by him; because it was not probable that 
one who, under such a want of all things, had 
failed of nothing that was necessary for him, 
should be found so wicked and ungrateful to- 
wards his benefactor, that when it would be an 
instance of wickedness in him not to save him, 
had he been treacherously assaulted by others, 
to endeavour, and that earnestly, to kill him with 
his own hand: that, however, if he ought to sup- 
pose this informationsto be true, it was better 
for himself to be slain by the other, than to de- 
stroy a man who fled to him for refuge, and in- 
trusted his own safety to him, and committed 
himself to his disposal.” - 

4, So Johanan, and the rulers that were with 
him, not being able to persuade Gedaliah, went 
away: but after the interval of thirty days was 
over, Ishmael came again to Gedaliah, to the city 
of Mispah, and ten men with him ; and when he 
had feasted Ishmael and those that were with 
him ina splendid manner, at his table, and had 
given them presents, he became disordered in 
drink, while he endeaveured to be very merry 
with them; and when Ishmael saw him in that 
casé; and that he was drowned in his cups to the 
degree of insensibility, and fallen asleep, he rose 
up on a sudden, with his ten friends, and slew 
Gedaliah and those that were with bim at the 
feast, and when he had slain them, he went ont 
by night, and slew all the Jews that were in the 
city, and those soldiers also which were left 
therein by the Babylonians: but the next day 
fourscore men came out of the country with’ pre- 
sents to Gedaliah, none of them knowing what 
had befallen him; when Ishmael saw them, he 
invited them to Gedaliah, and when they were 
come in, he shut up the court, and slew them, 
and cast their dead bodies down into a certain 
deep pit, that they might not be seen; *but of 
these fourscore men tae spared those that 
entreated him not to kill them; till they had de- 
livered up to him what riches they had couceal- 
ed in the fields, consisting of their furniture, and 
garments, and corn: but he took captive the peo- 
ple that were in Mispah, with their wives and 
children; among whom were the daughters of 
king Zedekiah, whom Nebuzaradan, the general 
of the army of Babylon, had left with Gedaliah : 
and when he had dove this, he came to the king 
of the Ammonites. : ; 

5. But when Johanan and the rulers with him 
heard of what was done.at Mispah by Ishmael, 
and of the death of Gedaliah, they had indigna- 
tion at it, and every one of them took his own 
armed men, and came" suddenly fo fight with 
Ishmael, and overtook him at the fountain in He- 
bron: and when those that were carried away 
captives by Ishmael, saw Johanan and the rulers 
they were very glad, and looked upon them as 
coming to their assistance ; so they left him that 
carried them captives, and came over to Jo- 
hanan: then Ishmael, with eight men, fled to 
the king of the Ammonites; but Johanan took 
those whom he had rescued out of the hands of 
Ishmael, and the eunuchs, and their wives: and 
children, and came to a certain place called 
Mandra, and there they abode that day, for they 


erypha, and that it is really a canonical book, and an ap- 
pendix to Jeremiah, see Authent. Ree. part i. page 1—11, 


μὴ enchant 


Γ 


| ati 


‘ Bad determined to remove from thence, and go 
Ὁ into Μεγρί, out of fear lest the Babylonians 
should slay them in case they continued in the 
country, and that out of anger at the slaughter 
of Gedaliah, who had been by them set over it 
for governor. Ὁ 
6. Now while they were under this delibera- 
tion, Johanan, the son of Kareah, and the rulers! 
that were with him, came to Jeremiah the pro-| 
het, and desired that he.would pray to God, that 
᾿ because they were at an utter loss about what; 
they ought to do, he would diseover it to them, | 
they sware that they would do whatsoever) 
Jeremiah should say to them. And when the) 
Β5 het said he would be their intercessor with | 
od, it came to pass, that after ten days God ap-| 
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they were removed; but the king of Babylon, 
who brought out the two tribes,t placed no other 
nation in their country, by which means all Ju- 
dea and Jerusalem, and the temple, continued to 
be a desert for seventy years: but the entire in- 
terval of time which passed from the captivity of 
the Israelites, to the carrying away of the two. 
tribes, proved to be a hundred and thirty years, 
six months, and ten days. . ᾿ 


CHAP. X. 
Concerning Daniel, and what befell him at Baby- 


lon. 


§ 1. Bur now Nebuchadnezzar king of Baby- 
lon took some of the most noble of the Jews that 


their king, such as were remarkable for the beau- 


, gd to him, and said, “That he should inform|) were children, and the kinsmen of Zedekiah, 


anan and the other rulers, and all the people, | 
that he would be with them while they continued | 
in that country, and take care of them, and keep | 
them from being hurt by tlie Babylonians, of| 
whom they were afraid; but that he would de- 
sert them if they went into Egypt, and, out of, 
his wrath against them, would inflict the same) 
ε μον ταῦ το upon them which they knew their| 

rethren had already endured.” 

prophet had informed Johanan and the people! 
that God had foretoldthese things, he was not he-| 
lieved, when he said that God commanded them | 
to continue in that country, but they imagined | 
that he said so to gratify Baruch, his own disci-! 
ple, and belied God, and that he persuaded them | 


to stay there, that they might be destroyed by | 


eople | 


the Babylonians. Accordingly, boih the 
God, | 


" 
and Johanan disobeyed the counsel of 


ty oftheir bodiés, and the comeliness of their 
countenances, and delivered them into the hands 
of tutors, and to the improvement to be made by 
them. He also made some of them to be eunuchs, 
which course he took also with those of other na- 
tions, whom he had takenin the flower of theirage, 
and afforded them their diet from his own table, 


So when the} and had them instructed in the institutes of the 


country, and taught the learning of the Chal- 
deans; and they had tiow exercised theniselves 
sufficiently in that wisdom which he had ordered 
they should apply themselyes to. Now among 
these there were four of the family of Zedekiah, 
of most excellent dispositions, one of whom was 
called Daniel, another was called Ananias, an- 
other Misael, and the fourth Azarias: and the 


| king of Babylon changed their names, and com- 


which he gave them by the prophet, and remo-|| manded that they should make use of: other 


ved into Egypt, and carried Jeremiah and Ba-! 
ruch along with them. 


| names; Daniel he called Baltasar, Ananias, Sha- 


drach, Misael, Meshach, and Azarias, Abednego, 


7/ And when they were there, God signified to || These the king had in esteem, and continued to 


the prophet, that the king of Babylon was about | love, because of the very excellent temper they 
making-an expedition against the Egyptians, and | were of, and because of their application to learn- 
commanded him to foretell to the people that|| ing, and the progress they had made in,wisdom. ἡ 
Egypt should be taken, and the king of Babylon | 2. Now Daniel and his kinsmen had resolved 
should slay some of them, and should take others | to use a severe diet, and to abstain from those 
captive, and bring them to Babylon; which things | kinds of food which came from the king’s table, 
came to pass accordingly: for on the fifth year || and entirelyato forbear to eat of ‘all living crea- 
after the destruction ἐξ πβαβοαδι, which was|| tures; so he came to Ashpenaz, who was that 
the twenty-third of the reign of Nebuchadnez-|| eunuch to whom the care of them was commit- 
zar, he made an expedition against Celosyria, || ted,t and desired him to take and spend what was 
and when he had possessed finneclf of it, he} brought for them from the king, but to give them 
made war against the Ammonites and Moabites; pare and dates for their food, and any thing else, 
and when he had brought all those nations under|| besides the flesh of living creatures, that he 
subjection, he fell upon Egypt, in order to over-|| pleased; for that their inclinations were to that 
throw it; and he slew the king that then reign-|| sort of food, and that they despised the other. 
ed,* and set up another; and he took those Jews || He replied, that he was ready to serve them in 
that were there captives, and led them away to|| what they desired, but he suspected that they 
Babylon. And such was the end of the nation of | would be discovered by the king, from their mea- 
the Hebrews, as it hath been delivered down to|| ger bodies, and ‘the alteration of their counte- 
us, it haying twice gone beyond Euphrates; for || nances, because it could not be avoided but their 
. the people of the ten tribes were carried out of | bodies and colours must be changed with their 
Samaria by the Assyrians, in the days of Κίηρ 1 diet, especially while they would be clearly dis- 


Hoshea; after which the people of the two tribes, | 
that remained after Jerusalem was taken, [were 
earried awa }by Nebuchadnezzar, the king of | 
Babylon ey haldea. Now as to Shalmanezer, 

he removed the Israelites out of their country, 
and placed therein the nation of the Cutheans, | 
who had formerly belonged to the inner parts of 
Persia and Media, but were ther called Samari- 
tans, by taking the name of the country to which 


a 

* Herodotus says, this king of Egypt [Pharaoh Hophra, 
or Apries} was slain by the Egyptians, as Jeremiah fore- 
told his slaughter by his enemies, Jer. xliv. 29, 30, and that 
as a sign of the destruction of Egypt [by Nebuchaduez- 
zar.] Josephus says, this king was slain by Nebuchadnez~- 
zar himself. 

+ We see here that Judea was left in a manner desolate 
after the captivity of the two-tribes, and was not repeopled 
with foreign colonies, perhaps as an indication of Provi- 


covered by the finer gf sremiye of the other chil- 
dren, who would fare better, and th. 5 they should 
bring him in danger, and oceasion him to be pu- 
nished: yet did they persuade Arioch, who was 
thus fearful, to give them what food fhey desired 
for ten days, by way of trial, and in case the ha- 
bit of their bodies were not altered, to go on ih 
the same way, as expecting that they should not 
be hurt thereby afterward, but if he saw them 


pled by foreign colonies, to be a like indication that the 
same Jews are hereafter to repeople it again themselves, 
at their so long expected restoration. 

ἡ That Daniel was made one of those eunuchs of which 
Isaiah prophesied, Isaiah xxxix. 7, and the three children 
his companions also, seems to me plain, both here in Joxe- 
plus and in our copies of Daniel, Dan. i. 3, 6, 7—11, 18, 
although it must be granted, that some married persons, 
that had children, were sometimes called eunuchs, in a go- 


dence that the Jews were to repeople it without opposi-|| neral acceptation for courtiers, on account that so many _ 
tion themselves. I also esteem the later and present deso- |] of the ancient courtiers were real eunuchs. See Gen, 


late condition of the same country, without being repeo- |! xxxix. 1. 


-- 


' they could not do what they were commanded to 


' had had a dream, and had forgotten it, and that 


rs. 
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look meager and worse than the rest, he should 
reduce them to their former diet. Now, when it 
appeared that they were so far from becoming 
worse by the use of this food, that they grew 
plumper and fuller in body than the rest, 1η50- 
much that he thought those who fed on what 
came from the king’s table, seemed less plump 
and full, while those that were with Daniel look- 
ed as if they had'lived in plenty, and all sorts of, 
Jaxury; Arioch, from that time, securely took 
himself what the’king sent every day from: his 
supper, according to custom, to the children, but 
gave them the forementioned diet, while they 
had their souls in some measure more pure, and 
less. burdened, and so fitter for learning, and had 
their bodies in better tune for hard labour, for 
they neither had the former oppressed and heavy 
with yariety of meats, nor were the other effe- 
minate on the same account; so they readily un- 
derstood all the learning that was among the He- 
brews, and. among tlie Chuldeans, as especially 
did Daniel, who being already sufficiently skill- 
ed in wisdom, was very busy about the interpre- 
tation of dreams; and God manifested himself 
to him, Υ 

3. Now, two years after the destruction of 
Egypt, king Nebuchadnezzar saw a wonderful 
dream, the accomplishment of which God show- 
ed him in his sleep, but when he arose out of his 
bed, he forgot the accomplishment: so he sent 
for the Chaldeans, and magicians, and the pro- 
phets, and told them, that he had seen a dream, 
and informed them that he had forgotten the ac- 
complishment of what he had seen, and he en- 
joined them to tell him, both what the dream 
was, and what was its signification; and they 
said that this was a thing impossible to he disco- 
vered by men, bnt they promised him, that if he 
would explain to them what dream he had seen, 
they would tell him ‘its signification. Hereupon 
he threatened to put them to death, unless they 
told him his dream: and. he gave command to 
have them all put to death, since they confessed 


do. Now when Daniel heard that the king had 

iven a command, that all the wise men should 

e put to death, and that among them himself and 
his three kinsmen were in danger, he went to 
Arioch, who was eaptain of the king’s guards, 
and desired to know of him what was the reason 
why the king had given command that all the 
wise men, and Chaldeans, and magicians, should 
be slain. So when he had learned that the king 


when they were enjoined to inform the king of it, 
they had said they could not do it, and had there- 
by provoked him to anger; he desired of Arioch 
that he would go in to the king, and desire res- 
pite for the magicians for one night, and to put 
off their slaughter so long, for that he hoped 
within that time to obtain, by prayer to God, the 
knowledge of the dream. Accordingly, Arioch 
informed the ‘king of what Daniel desired: so 
the king bade them delay the slaughter of the 
magicians till he knew what Daniel’s promise 
would come to; but the young man retired to his 
own house, with his kinsmen, and besonght God 
that whole night to discover the dream, and 
thereby deliver the magicians and Chaldeans, 
with whom they were themselves to perish, from 
the king’s anger, by enabling him to declare his 
vision, and to make manifest what the king had 
seen the night before in his sleep, but had for- 

otten it. Accordingly, God, out of pity to those 
that were in danger, and out of regard to the 
wisdom of Daniel, made knownto him the dream 


* Of this most remarkable passage in Josephus concern- 
ing the stone cut ont of the mountain, and destroying the 
tmage, which he would uot explain, but intimated to be a 


prophecy of futurity, and probably not safe for him to ex- 
plain, as belonging to the destruction of the Roman em- 
pire by Jesus Christ, the true Messiah of the Jews, take 
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and its interpretation, that so the king might un 
derstand by him its signification also. Wher 
Daniel had obtained this knowledge from God 
he arose very joyful, and told it to his brethren 
and made them glad, and to hope well, that they 
should now preserve their lives, of which they 
despaired before, and had their minds full of no 
thing but the thoughts of dying. So ‘when he 
had with them returned thanks to God who had 
commiserated their youth, whea it was day he 
came to Arioch, and desired him to bring him to 
the king, because he would discover to him that 
dream which he had seen the night before. 

4, When Daniel was come in to the king, he ex 
cused himself at first, that he did not pretend to 
be wiser than the other Chaldeans and magicians, 
when, upon their entire inability to discover his 
dream, he was undertaking to inform him of it, 
for this was not by his own skill, or on account of 
his having better cultivated his understanding 
than the rest, but he said, ‘‘God hath had pity 
upon us, when we were in danger of death, and 
when I prayed for the life of myself, and of those 
of my own nation, hath made manifest to me 
both the dream, and the interpretation theréof, 
for I was not less concerned for thy glory thaw 
for the sorrow that we were by thee condemnea 
to die, while thon didst so unjustly command men, 
both good and excellent in themselves, to be puf 
to death, when thou enjoinedst them to do what 
was entirely above the reach of human wisdom, 
and requiredst of them what was the work only 
of God. Wherefore, as thou in thy sleep wast 
solicitous concerning those that should succeed 
thee in the government of the whole world, God 
was desirous to show thee all those that should 
reign after thee, and to that end exhibited to thee 
the following dream: Thou seemedst to see a 
great image standing before thee, the head or 
which proved to be of gold, the shoulders and 
arms of silver, and the belly and the thighs or 
brass, but the legs and the feet of iron; after 
which thou sawest a stone broken off from a 
mountain, which fell upon the image, and threw 
it down, and brake it to pieces, and did not per- 
mit any part of it te remain whole; but the gold, 
the silver, the iron, and the brass, became smaller 
than meal, which, upon the blast of a violent 
wind, was by force carried away, and scattered 
abroad, but the stone did increase to such a de- 
zree, that the whole earth beneath it seemed to 
be filled therewith. This is the dream which 
thou sawest, and ifs interpretation is as follows: 
The head of gold denotes thee, and the kings of 
Babyton that have been before thee; but the two 
hands and arms signify this, that your govern- 
ment shall be dissolved by two kings: but an- 
other king that shall come from the west, armed 
with brass, shall destroy that government; and 
another government that shall be like unto iron Ὁ 
shall put an end to the power of the former, and 
shall have dominion over all the earth, on’ ac- 
count of the nature of iron, which is stronger 
than that of gold, of silver, and of brass.” Da- 
niel did also declare the meaning of the stone to 


| the king,* but I do not think proper to relate it, 


since I have only undertaken to describe things 
past or things pxesent, but not things that are fu 


| ture: yet if any one be so very desirous of know 


ing truth, as not to waive such points of curiosi- 
ty, and cannot eurb ‘his inclination for under- 
standing the uncertainties of futarity, and whe- 
ther they will happen or not, let him be diligent 
in reading the book of Daniel, which he will find 
among the sacred writings. : 

5. When Nebuchadnezzar heard this, and re- 


the words of Havercamp, ch. x. sect. 4. “Nor is this to 
be wondered at, that he would not now meddle with things 
future, for he had no mind to provoke the Romans, by 
speaking of the destruction of that city, which they called 
the eternal city.” 


ν΄ 
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collected his dream, he was astonished at the 
nature of Daniel, and fell upon his face, and sa- 
luted Daniel in the manner that men worship 
God, and gave command that he should be sa- 
crificed to as a god. And this was not all, for 
he also imposed the name of his own god upon 
him, {Baltasar,] and made him and his kinsmen 
rulers of his whole kingdom; which kinsmen of 
his happened to fall into great danger by the 
envy and malice [of their enemies;] for they 
offended the king upon the occasion following: 
he made an image of gold, whose height was 
sixty cubits, and its breadth six cubits, and set 
it in the great plain of Babylon; and when he 
Was going to dedicate the image, he invited the 
ere men out of all the earth that was under 
is dominions, and commanded them in the first 
place, that when they should hear the sound of 
the Ἄν, τ they should then fall down. and 
worship the image; and he threatened that those 
who did not so, should be cast into a fiery fur- 
nace. When, therefore, all the rest, upon the 
hearing of the sound of the trumpet, worshipped 
the image, they related that Daniel's kinsmen 
did not do it, because they would not transgress 
the laws of their country: so these men were 
convicted and cast immediately into the fire, but 
were saved by divine Providence, and after a 
surprising manner escaped death, for the fire 
did not touch them: and [ suppose that it touch- 
ed them not, as if it reasoned with itself, that 
picw’f were cast into it without any fault of theirs, 
that therefore it was too weak to burn the 
oe men when they were in it. This was 
lone by the power of God, who made their 
bodies so far superior ta the fire, that it could 
not consume them. This it was which recom- 
mended them to the king as righteous men, and 
men beloved of God, on which account they con- 
tinued in great esteem with him. 

6. A little after this the king saw in his sleep 
again another vision; how he should fall from 
his dominion, and feed among the wild beasts, 
and that when he had lived in this manner in the 
desert for seven years,* he should recover his 
dominion again. When he had seen this dream, 
he called the magicians together again, and in- 
quired of them about it, and desired them to tell 
him what it signified; but when nene of them 
could find out the meaning of the dream, nor dis- 
cover it to the king, Daniel was the only person 
that explained it: and as he foretold, so it came 
to pass; for after he had continued in the wilder- 
ness the forementioned interval of time, while 
no one durst attempt to seize his kingdom du- 
ring those seven years, he prayed to God that he 
might recover his kingdom, and he returned to 
it. Butlet no one blame me for writing down 
every thing of this nature, as I find it in our an- 
cient books; for as to that matter, I have plainly 
assured those that think me defective in any 


* Since Josephus here explains the seven prophetic 
times which were to pass over Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iv. 
16, to be seven years, we thence learn how he most proba- 
bly 1qust have understood those other parallel phrases of 
atime, times, and a half, Antiq. B. vii. ch. xxv. of so many 

rophetic years also, though he withal lets us know, by 
fis hint at the iaterpretation of the seventy weel:s, as be- 
longing to the fourth monarchy, and the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by the Romans in the days of Josephus, chap. ii. 
sect. 7. that he did not think those years to be bare years, 
but rather days for years; by which reekoning, and by 
which alone, could 70 weeks, or 490 days, reach to the age 
of Josephus. But as to the truth of those seven years’ ba- 
nishment of Nebuchadnezzar from men, und his living so 
long among the beasts, the very small remains we have 
any where else of this Nebuchadnezzar, prevent our ex- 

ectation of any-other full account of it. So far we know 

y Ptolemy's canon, a contemporary record, as well as by 
Josephus presently, that he reigned in all 43 years, that is, 
eight years after we meet with any account of his acticas, 
one οἱ the last of which was the 13 years’ siege of Tyre, 
Antiq. B. xi. ch. xi. where yet the Old Latin has but three 
years and ten months, yet were his actions beiore so re- 


od 


such point, or complain of my pevagement ae 
have told them in the beginning of this history, 
that I intended to do no more than translate the 
Hebrew books into the Greek language, and 
promised them to explain those facts, without 
adding any thing to them of my own, or taking 
any thing away from them. 


CHAP. XI. 


Concerning Nebuchadnezzar and his Successors ; 
and how their Government was dissolved by the 
Persians; and what things befell Daniel in 
Media, and what Prophecies he delivered there. 


§ 1. Now, when Nebuchadnezzar had reigned 


forty-three years,t he ended his life. He was an ᾿ 


active man, and more fortunate than the kings 
that were before him. Now Berosus makes 
mention of his actions in the third book of his 
Chaldaic history, where he says thus: “When 
his father, Nebuchodonosor, [Nabopollassar, ] 
heard that the governor whom he had set over 
Egypt, and the places about Ceelosyria and 
Pheenicia, had revolted from him, while he was 
not himself able any longer to undergo the hard- 
ships [of war,] he committed to his son Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who was still but a youth, some 
parts of his army, and sent him against them. 
So when Nebuchadnezzar had given battle, and 
fought with the rebel, he beat him, and reduced 
the country from under his subjection, and made 
it a branch of his own kingdom; but about that 
time it happened, that his father Nebuchodono- 
sor [Nabopollassar] fell ill, and ended his life in 
the city of Babylon, when he had reigned twen- 
ty-one years;{ and when he was made sensible, 
as he was in a little time, that his father Nebu- 
chodonosor [Nabopollassar] was dead, and hay- 
ing settled the affairs of Egypt, and the other 
countries, as also those that concerned the cap- 
tive Jews, and Phenicians, and Syrians, and 
those of the Egyptian nations, and having com- 
mitted the conveyance of them to Babylon to 
certain of his friends, together with the gross of 
his army, and the’rest of their ammunition and 
provisions, he went himself hastily, accompanied 
with a few others, over the desert, and came to 
Babylon. So he took upon him the management 
of public affairs, and of the kingdom which had 
been kept for him by one that was the principal 
of the Chaldeans, and he received the entire 
dorminions of his father, and appointed, that 
when the captives came, they should be placed 
as colonies, in the most proper places of Baby- 
lonia: but then he adorned the temple of Belus, 
and the rest of the temples, in a magnificent 
manner, with the spoils he had taken in war. 
He also added another city to that which was 
there of old, and rebuilt it, that such as would 
besiege it hereafter might no more turn the 
course of the river, and thereby attack the city 


markable, both in sacred and profane authors, that such a 
vacuity of eight years at the least, at the latter end of hia 
reign, must be allowed to agree very well with Daniel's 
acccunts, that after a seven years’ brutal life he might re- 
turn to his reason, and to the exercise of his royal autho- 
rity, for one whole year at least before his death, 

} These 43 years for the duration of the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar are, as I-have just now observed, tho very 
same number in Ptolemy’s canon. Moses Chorenensis does 
also confirm this captivity of the Jews under Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and adds, what is very remarkable, that one of 
those Jews that were carried by him into captivity got 
away into Armenia, and raised the great family of the Ba- 
gradite there. 

1 These 21 years here ascribed to one named Nadoulas- 
sar in the first book against Apion, or to Nabopollassar, 
the futher of the great Nebuchadnezzar, are also the very 
same, With those given bim in Ptolemy’s canon. Aad note 
here, that what Dr. Prideaux says, at the year 612, that 
Nebuchadnezzar must have been a common naine of other 
kings of Babylon, besides the great Nebuchadnezzar hin- 
self, is a groundless mistake of some modern chronologers 
only, and destitute of all proper original authority, 
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the inner city, and three others a 
was the outer, and this he did w 
And after he had, after a bec g roinner, 
walled the city, and adorned its gates gloriously, 
he built another palace before his father’s 
palace, but so that it was joined to it; to describe 
whose vast befght, and immense riches, it would 
erhaps be too much for me to attempt; yet as 
arge and lofty as they were, they were comple- 
ted in fifteen days.* He also erected elevated 
laces for walking, of stone, and made it resem- 
le mountains,‘and built it so that it might be 
planted with all sorts of trees. He also erected 
what was called a pensile paradise, because his 
wife was desirous.to have things like her own 
country, she having been bred up in the palaces 
of Media.” Megasthenes also, in his fourth book 
of his accounts of India, makes mention of these 
things, and thereby endeavours to show that this 
king [Nebuchadnezzar} exceeded Hercules in 
fortitude, and in the greatness of his actions; 
for he saith, that “‘he conquered a great part of 
Libya and Iberia.” Diocles also, in the seeond 
book of his accounts of Persia, mentions this 
king; as does Philostratus, in his accounts both 
of India and of Phoenicia, say, that “this king 
besieged Tyre thirteen years, while at the same 
time Ethbaal reigned at Tyre.” These are all 
the histories that I have met with concerning 
this king. 

2. But now, after the death of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Evil-Merodach, his son, succeeded in the 
kingdom, who immediately set Jeconiah at Jiber- 

ty, and esteerned him among his most intinfate 
friends: he also gave him many presents, and 
made,him honourable above the rest of the kings 
that were in Babylon; for his father had not 
kept his faith with Jeconiah, wien he volunta- 
rily delivered up himself to him, with his wives 
and children, and his whole kindred, for-the sake 
of his country, that it might not be taken by 
siege, and uttérly destroyed, as we.said before. 
When Evil-Merodach was dead, aftera reign of 
eighteen years, Niglissar, his son, took thé go- 
vernment, and retained it forty years, and then 
ended his life; and after him the succession in 
the kingdom came to his son Labosordacus, who 
continued in it in all but nine months; and when 
he was dead it came to Baltasar,t who, by the 
Babylonians, was called Naboandelus; against 
him did Cyrus, the king of Persia, and Darius, 
the king of Media, make war; and when he was 
besieged in Babylon, there happened a wonder- 
ful and prodigious vision. He was sat down at 
supper in a large room, and there were a great 
many vessels of silver, such as were made for 
royal entertainments, and he had with him his 
concubines, and his friends; Whereupon he came 
“to a resolution, and commanded that those ves- 
5015 of God which ἀδαύκον ὐμὴ had plunder- 
ed out of Jerusalem, and had not made use of, 
but had put them into his own temple, should be 


* These fifteen days for finishing such vast buildings at 

ubylon, in Josephus’s copy of Berosus, would seem too 
absuril to be supposed to be the true number, were it not 
for the same testimony extant also inthe first book against 
Apion, sect. 19, vol. iv. with the same number. It thence 
indeed appears, that Josephus’s copy of Berosus had this 
small number, but that it is the true number I still doubt. 
Josephus assures us that the walls of so much a smaller 
city as Jerusalem were two ‘years and four months in 
building by Nehemiah, who yet hastened the work all he 
could, Antig. B. xi. ch. y. sect..8. 1 should think 115 days, 
or a year aud 15 days, much more proportionable to so 

at a work. 


_ It is here remarkable, that Josephus, without the 


knowledge of Ptolemy’s canon, should call the same king, 
whom he himself here, Bar. i. 11, and Dan. v. 1, 2, 9, 12, 
22, 29, 30, styles Baltasar or Belshazzar, from the Baby- 
lonian god Bel, Waboandelus alse; and in the first book 
against Apion, sect. 20, from the same citation out of Be- 
rosus, Nabonnedus, from the Babylonian god Nabo or 
Nebo. This last is not remote from the original pronan- 


eae See Oey Pe. ae ee 
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He also _grew-s0 


t that which || haughty as to proceed to use them in the midst 


him cast down at this accident,f she began to 
encourage him, and to say, that ‘there was a 
certain captive who came from Judea, a Jew b 
birth, but brought away thence by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when he had destroyed Jerusalem, 
whose name was Daniel, a wise man, and one of 
great sagacity in finding out what was impossible 
for others to discover, and what was known to 
God alone; who brought to light and answered 
such questions to Nebuchadnezzar as uo one 
else was able to answer when they were consult- 
ed, She therefore desired’ that he would send 
for him, and inquire of him concerning the wri- 
ting, and.to condemn the unskilfulness of those 
who could not find their meaning, and this, al- 
though what God signified thereby should be of 
a melancholy nature.” 

3. When Baltasar heard this, he called for Da- 
niel; and when he had discoursed to him what 
he had learned concerning*him and his wisdom, 
and how a Divine Spirit was with him; and that 
he alone was fully capable of finding out what 
others would never have thought of, he desired 
him to declare to him what this writing meant : 
that ifhe did so, he would give him leave to wear 
purple, and to put a chain of gold about his neck, 
and would bestow on him the third part of his do- 
minion, as an honorary reward for his wisdom, 
that thereby he might become illustrious to those 
who saw him, and who inquired upon what occa- 
sion he obtained such honours. But Daniel de- 
sired, that ‘‘he would keep his gifts to himself: 
for what is the effect of wisdom and of divine re- 
velation, admits of no gifts, and bestows its ad- 
vantages on petitioners freely, but that still he 
would explain the writing to him; which denoted 
that he should soon die, and this because he had 


ciation itself in Ptolemy’s canon, Vabenadius, for both the 
place of this king in that canon, as the last of the Assyrian 
or Babylonian kings, and the number of years of his reign, 
seventoen, the same in both, demonstrate that it is one 
and the same king that is meant by them all. It is also 
worth noting, that Josephus knew that Darius, the partner 
of Cyrus, was the son of Astyages, and was called by ano- 
ther name among the Greeks, though it does not appear 
he knew what that name was, as having never seen the 
best history of this period, which is Xenophon’s. But then 
what Josephus’s present copies say presently, sect. 4, that 
it was only within no long time after the handwriting on 
the wail that Baltazar was slain, does not so well agree 
with our copies of Daniel, which say it was the same night, 
Dan. v. 30. =e 

1 This grandmother or mother of Baltasar, the queen 
dowager of Babylon, (for she is distinguished from hig 
queen, Dan. v. 10, 23,) seems to have been the famous Nie 
tocris, who fortified Babylou against the Medes and Per- 
sians, avd in all probability governed under Baltasar who 
scems to have becn a weak and effeminate prince. ὦ 
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΄- 
not learnt to honour God, and not to admit things 
above human nature, by what punishment his 
a gee had undergone, for the injuries he 
ad offered to God; and because he had quite 
a pps how Nebuchadnezzar was removed to 
feed among wild beasts, for his impieties, and 
did not recover his former life among men, and 
his kingdom, but upon God’s mercy to him, after 
many supplications and prayers ; who did there- 
vo. praise God all the days of his life, as one 
of almighty power, and who takes care cf man- 
kind. [He so put him in mind] how he had 
greatly blasphemed against God, and had made 
use of his vessels amongst his concubines: that 
therefore God saw this, and was angry with him, 
and declared by this writing beforehand, what a 
sad conclusion of life he should come to. And 
he explained the writing thus;—Maneu. This, 
if it be expounded in the Greek language, may 
signify a Number, because God hath numbered 
so long a time for thy life, and for thy govern- 
ment, and that there remains but a small portion. 
THEKEL. This signifies a Wetght, and means 
that God hath weighed thy kingdom ina balance, 
and finds it going down already. Puanes. This 
also, in the Greek tongue, denotes a Fragment ; 
God will therefore break thy kingdom in pieces, 
and divide it among the Medes and Persians. 

4. When Daniel had told the king that the 
writing upon the wall signified these events, 
Baltazar was in great sorrow and afiliction, as 
was to be expected, when the interpretation was 
so heavy uponhim. However, he did not refuse 
what he had promised Daniel, although he were 
vecome ἃ foreteller of misfortunes to him, but 
bestowed it all upon him : as reasoning thus, that 
what he was to reward was peculiar to himself, 
and to fate, and did not belong to the prophet; 
but that it was the part of a good and a just man| 
to give what he had promised, although the events 
were of a melancholy natures Accordingly, the 
king determined so to do. Now after a little 
while, both himself and the city were taken by 
Cyrus, the king of Persia, who fought against 
him; for it was Baltazar under whom Babylon 
was taken, when he had reigned seventeen years. | 
And this is the end of the posterity of king Ne-|| 
buchadnezzar, as history informs us; but when 
Babylon was taken by Darius, and when he, with 
his kinsman Cyrns, had put an end to the domi- 
nion of the Babylonians, he was sixty-two years | 
old, He was the son of Astyages, and had ano- | 


ther name among the Greeks. Moreover, he 


took Daniel the prophet, and carried him with 
him into Media, and henotred him very greatly, 
and kept him with him; for he was one of the 
three presidents whom he set over his three 
hundred and sixty provinces, for into so many 
did Darius part them. 

5. However, while Daniel was in so great a 
dignity, and in so great favour with Darius, and 
was alone satruatedl with every thing by him, as 
having somewhat divine in him, he was envied 
by the rest; for those that see others in greater 
honour than themselves with kings, envy them: 
and when those that were grieved at the great 
favour Daniel was in with Darius, sought for an 
occasion against him, be afforded them no occa- 
sion at all, for as he was above all the temptations 
of money, and despised bribery, and esteemed it 
avery base thing to take any thing by way of re- 
ward, even when it might be justly given him, 
he affo¥ded those that envied him not the least 
nandle for an accusation. So when they could 
find nothing for which they might calumniate him 
to the king; nothing that was shameful or re- 


* It is noway improbable that Daniel’s enemies might 
suggest this reason to the king, why the lions did not ined- 
dle with him, and that they might suspect the king’s kind- 
ness to Daniel had procured these Jions to be so filled be- 
forehand, and that thence it was that he encouraged Da- 
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ee ang and thereby deprive him of the honour 

e was in with him, they sought for some other 
method wheréby they might destroy him. When 
therefore they saw that Daniel prayed to God 
three times a day, they thought they had gotten 
an occasion by which they might ruin him; so 
they came to Darius, and told him, that “the 

rinces and governors had thought proper to al- 
ow the multitude a relaxation for thirty days, 
that no one might offer a petition or prayer either 
to himself, or to the gods, but that he who shall 
transgress this decree shall be cast into the den 
of lions, and there perish.” . 

6. Whereupon the king, being not acquainte 
with their wicked design, nor suspecting that it 
was a contrivance of theirs against Daniel, said, 
he was pleased with this decree of theirs, and he 
promised to confirm what they desired: he also 
published an edict to promulgate to the people 
that decree which the princes had made. Accord- 
ingly, all the rest took care not to transgress 
those injunctions, and rested in quiet; but Daniel 
had no regard to them, but, as he was wont, he 
stood and prayed to Ged in the sight of them all: 
but the princes having met with the occasion 
they so earnestly sought to find against Daniel, 
came presently to the king, and accused him, 
that Daniel was the only person that transgress- 
ed the decree, while not one of the rest durst 
pray to their gods. . This discovery they made 
not because of his impiety, but because they had 
watched him, and observed him out of envy: for 
supposing that Darius did thus out of ἃ. greater: 
kindness to him than they expected, and that he 
was ready to grant him apardon for this contempt 
of his injunctions, and enyying this very pardon 
to Daniel, they did not become very favourable 
to him, but desired he might be cast into the den 
of lions, according to the law. So Darius, hopin 
that God would aise him, and that he κα ἀμ ἢ 
undergo nothing that was terrible by the wild 
beasts, bade him bear this accident cheerfully : 
and when he was cast into the den, he ,ut his 
seal to the stone that lay upon the mouth of the 
den, and went his way; but he passed all the 
night without food, and without sleep, ies in 
great distress for Daniel. But when it was day, 
he got up, and came to the den, and found the 
seal entire, which he bad left the stone sealed 
»ithal; he also opened the’ seal, and cried out, 
and called to Daniel, and asked him, If he were 
alive? And as soon as he heard the king’s voice, 
and said that he had suffered no harm, the king 
gave order that he should be drawn up out of the 
den. Now when his enemies saw that Daniel 
had suffered nothing which was terrible, they 
would not own that he was preserved Ὗ ΕΝ 
and by his providence; but they said, thr . the 
lions had been filled full with food, and on that ac- 
count it was, as they supposed. that the lions ® 
would not touch Daniel, nor come to him; and 
this they alleged to the king: but the king, out 
of an abhorrence of their wickedness, gave order, 
that they should throw in a great deal of flesh to 
the lions ; and when they had filled themselves, 
he gave further order that Daniel’s enemies 
should be cast into the den, that-he might learn 
whether the lions, now they were full, would 
touch them or not. And it appeared plain to Da- 
rius, after the princes had been cast to the wild 
beasts, that it was God who preserved Daniel, 
for the lions spared none of them,* but tore them» 
all to pieces, as if they had been very hungry, 
and wanted food. I suppose therefore it was 
not their hunger, which had been a little before 
satisfied with abundance of flesh, but the wick- 


niel to submit to this experiment, in hopes of coming off 
safe; and that this was the true reason of making so ter~ 
rible an experiment upon those his enemies, and all their 
familics, Dan. vi. 24, though our other copies do not di- 
rectly take notice of it. 
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edness of these men, that provoked them [to de- 
stroy the princes;] for if it so please God, that 
wickedness might, even by those ifrational crea- 
tures, be esteemed a plain foundation for their 
punishment. ; 

7. When, therefore, those that had intended 
thus to destroy Daniel by treachery, were them- 
selves destroyed, king Dans sent [letters] over 
all the country, and praised that God whom 
Daniel worshipped; and said, that “he was the 
only true God, and had all power.’ He had also 
Daniel in very great esteem, and made him the 

rincipal of his friends. Now when Daniel was 
cotine so illustrious and famous, ou account of 
the opinion men had that he was beloved of God, 
he built a tower at Ecbatana in Media: it was a 
most elegant building, and wonderfully made, 
and it is still remaining, and preserved to this 
day; and to such as see it, it appears to have 
been lately built, and to have been no older than 
that very day; when any one looks upon it, it is 
so fresh, flourishing, and beautiful, and noway 
grown old in so long time ;* for buildings suffer 
fhe same as men do, they grow old as well as 
they, and by numbers of years their strength is 
dissolved, and their beauty withered. Now they 
bury the kings of Media, of Persia, and Parthia, 
in this tower to this day; and he who was in- 
trusted with the care of it, was a Jewish priest; 
which thing is also observed to this day: but it is 
fit to give an account of what this man did, 
which is most admirable to hear, for he was so 
happy as to have strange revelations made to 
him, and those as to one of the greatest of the 

rophets, insomuch, that while he was alive he 
Riad the esteem and applause both of the kings 
and of the multitude, and now he is dead, he re- 
tains a remembrance that will never fail, for the 
several books that he wrote and left behind him 
are still read by us till this time, and from tnem 
we believe that Daniel conversed with God; for 
he did not only prophesy of future events, as did 
the «her prophets, but he also determined the 
time of their accomplishment: and while pre- 
phets used to foretell misfortunes, and on thatac- 
count were disagreeable both to the kings and 
to the multitude, Daniel was to them a prophet 
of good things, and this to such a degree, that, 
by the agreeable nature of his predictions, he 
procured the good-will of all men, and by the ac- 
complishment of them he procured the belief of 


their truth, and the opinion of [a sort of ] divinity || 


for himself, among the multitude. He also wrote 
and left behind him what made manifest the ac- 
curacy and undeniable veracity of his predic- 
tions; for he saith, that “‘ when he was in Susa, 
the metropolis of Persia, and went out into the 
field with his companions, there was, on the 
sudden, a motion and concussion of the earth, 
and that he was left alone by bimself, his friends 
flying away from him; and that he was disturbed, 
and fell on his face, and on his two hands, and 
that a certain person touched him, and, at the 
same time, bade him rise and see what would 
befall his countrymen after many generations. 
He also related, that when he stood up, he was 
shown a great ram, with many horns growing 
out of his head, and that the last was higher than 
the rest; that after this he looked to the west, 
and saw a he-goat carried through the air from 
that quarter, that he rushed upon the ram with 
violence, and smote him twice with his horns, 
and overthrew him to the ground, and trampled 
upon him: that afterward he saw a very great 
horn growing out of the head of the he-goat, and 


* What Josephus hore says that the stones of the se- 
en of the kings of Persia at this tower, or those per- 
aps of the same sort that are now commonly called the 
ruins of Persepolis, continued so entire and unaltered in 
his days, as if they were lately put there, “I,” says Re- 
land, “here can show to be true, as to those stones of the 
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that when it was broken off, four horns gtew ἃ 

that were exposed to each of the four winds, an 

he wrote that out of them arose another lesser 
horn, which, as he said, waxed great; and that 
God showed to him, that it should fight against 
his nation, and take their city by force, and 
bring the temple-worship to confusion, and for- 
bid the sacrifices to be offered for one thousand 
two hundred and ninety-six days.’’ Daniel wrote 
that he saw these visions in the plain of Susa; 
and he hath informed us, that God interpreted 
the appearance of this vision after the following 
manner: “He said that the ram signified the 
kingdoms of the Medes and Persians,,and the 
horns those kings that were to reign in them; 
and that the last horn signified the last king, an 

that he should exceed all the kings in riches and 
glory; that the goat signified that one should 
come and reign from the Greeks, who should 
twice fight with the Persian, and overcome him 
in battle, and should receive his entire dominion ; 
that by the great horn which sprang out of the 
forehead of the he-goat was meant the first king; 
and that the springing up of four horns upon its 
falling off, and the conversion of every one of 
them to the four quarters of the earth, signified 
the successors that should arise after the death 
of the first king, and the partition of the kingdom 
among them, and that they should be neither his 
children, nor of his kindred, that should reign 
over the habitable earth for many years; and that 
from among them there should arise a certain 
king that should overcome our nation and their 


j laws, and should take away their political go- 


vernment, and should spoil the temple, and for- 
bid the sacrifices to be offered for three years’ 
time.”’ And indeed so it came to pass, that our 
nation suffered these things under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, according to Daniel’s vision, and 
what he wrote many years before they came 
to pass. Inthe very same manner Daniel also 
wrote concerning the Roman government, and 
that our country should be made desolate by 
them. All these things did this man leave in 
writing, as God had showed them to him, inso- 
much, that such as read his prophecies, and see 
haw they have been fulfilled, would wonder at 
the honour wherewith God honoured Daniel; 
and may thence discover how the Epicureans are 
in an error, who cast Providence out of human 
life, and do not believe that God takes care ofthe 
affairs of the world, nor that the universe is 
governed and continued in being by that blessed 
and immortal nature, but say that the world is 
carried along of its own accord, without a ruler 
and acurator; which, were it destitute of a guide 
to conduct it, as they imagine, it would be like 
ships without pilots which we see drowned b 

the winds, or like chariots without drivers, whic 

are overturned, so would the world be dashed to 
pieces by its being carried without a Providence, 
and so perish, and come to nought. So that, by 
the forementioned predictions of Daniel, those 
men seem to me very much to err from the truth, 
who determine, that God exercises no providence 
over human affairs; for if that were the case, that 
the world went on by mechanical necessity, we 
should not see that all things would come to pass 
according to his prophecy. Now as to niyself, 
I have so described these matters as I have 
found them and read them; but if any one is in- 
clined to another opinicn about them, let him 


enjoy his different sentiments without any blame - 


from me, | 


Persian kings’ mausoleum which Corn. Brunius brake off 
and gave me.” He ascribed this to the hardness of the 
stone, which scarcely yields to iron tcols, and proves fre- 
quently too hard for cutting by the chisel, but oftentimes 
breaks it into νοῶ 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWO HUNDRED AND FIPTY-THREE YEARS AND FIVE — 
MONTHS.—FROM THE FIRST OF CYRUS, TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


CHAP. I. 


How Cyrus, Kinz of the Persians, delivered the 
Jews out of Babylon, and suffered them to return 
to thetr own Country, and to build their Temple, 
for which Work he gave them Money. 


ὁ 1. ἵν the first year of the reign of Cyrus,* 
which was the seventieth from the day that our 
— were removed out of their own land into 

abylon, God commiserated the captivity and 
calamity of these poor people, according as he 
had foretold to them by Jeremiah the prophet, 
before the destruction of the city ; that ater they 
had served Nebuchadnezzar and his posterity, 
and after they had undergone that servitude 
seventy years, he would restore them again to 
the land of their fathers, and they should build 
their temple, and enjoy their ancient prosperity. 
And these things God did afford them: for he 
stirred up the mind of Cyrus, and made him 
write this throughout all Asia, “Thus saith Cy- 
rus the king, Since God Almighty hath gees 
me to be king of the habitable earth, I believe 
that he is that God which the nation of the Is- 
raelites worship, for indeed he foretold my name 
by the prophets, and that I should build him a 
house at Jerusalem, in the country of Judea.” 

2. This was known to Cyrus by his reading the 


book which Isaiah left behind him of his prophe- 
cies; for this prophet said, that God had spoken 
thus to him in a secret vision; ‘‘ My will is, that 
Cyrus, whom I have appointed to be king over 
many and great nations, send back my people to 
their own land, and build my temple.” This was 
foretold by Isaiah one hundred and forty years 
before the temple was demolished. Accordingly, 
when Cyrus read this, and admired the divine 
power. an earnest desire and ambition seized 
upon him, to fulfil what was so written; so he 
called for the most eminent Jews that were in 
Baby!on, and said to them, that “he gave them 
leave to go back to their own country, and to re- 
build their city Jerusalem,t and the temple of 
God, for that he would be their assistant, and 
that he would write to the rulers and governors 
that were in the neighbourhood of their country 
of Judea, that they should contribute to them 
gold and silver for the building of the temple, | 
and besides that, beasts for their sacrifices.” 

3. When Cyrus had said this to the Israelites, 
the rulers of the two tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min, with the Levites, and priests, went in haste 
to Jerusalem, yet did many of them stay at Ba- 
bylon, as not willing to leave their possessions; 
and when they were come thither, all the king’s 
friends assisted them, and brought in, for the 
building of the temple, some gold and some sil- 
ver, and some a great many cattle and horses. 
So they performed their vows to God, and offer- 
ed the sacrifices that had been accustomed of old 
time: I mean this upon the rebuilding of their 
city, and the revival of the ancient practices re- 


* This Cyrus is called God's shcpherd by Xenophon, as 
well as by Isaiah, Isa. xliv, 28, as also it is said of him by 
the same prophet, that “I will make aman more precious 
than fine gold, even a man than the golden wedge of 
Ophir,” Isa. xiii. 12, which character makes Xenophon’s 
most excellent history of him very credible. 

+ This leave te build Jerusalem, sect. 2, 3, and the epis- 
tle of Cyrus to Sisinnes and Sathrabuzanes, to the same 

rpose, were most unfortunately omitted in all our copies 
But this best and completest copy of Josephus: and by 
such omission the famous prophecy of Isaiah, Isa. xliv. 28, 
where we are informed, that God said of or to Cyrus, 


lating to their worship. Cyrus also sent back to 
them the vessels of God which king Nebuchad- 
nezzar had pillaged out of the temple, and had 
carried to Babylon. So he committed these 
things to Mithridates, the treasurer, to be sent 
away, with an order to give them to Sanabassar, 
that he might keep them till the temple was built; 
and when it was finished, he might deliver them 
to the priests and rulers of the multitude, in or- 
der to their being restored to the temple. Cy- 
rus also sent an epistle to the governors that were 
in Syria, the contents whereof here follow: 


“ King Cyrus to Stsinnes and SATHRABUZANES, 
sendeth greeting : 


“‘T have given leave, to as many of the Jews 
that dwell in my country as please, to return to 
their own country, and to rebuild their city, and 
to build the temple of God at Jerusalem, on the 
same place where it was before. I have also sent 
my treasurer Mithridates, and Zorobabel, the 
governs of the Jews, that they may lay the 
oundations of the temple, and may build it sixty 
cubits high, and of the same latitude, making 
three edifices of polished stones, and one of the 
wood of the country ; and the same order extends 
to the altar, whereon they offer sacrifices to God. 
i require also, that the sacrifices for these things 
may be given out of my revenues. Moreover, l 
have also sent the vessels which king Nebuchad- 
nezzar pillaged out of the temple, and have given 
them to Mithridates, the treasurer, and to Zoro- 
babel the governor of the Jews, that they may 
have them carried to Jerusalem, and may restore 
them to the temple of God. Now their number 
is as follows :{ fifty chargers of geld, and five 
hundred of silver; forty Thericlean cups of gold, 
and five hundred of silver, fift 
and five hundred of silver; thir vessels for 
pouring [the drink-offerings,] and three hundked 
of silver; thirty vials of gold, and two thousand 
four hundred of silver; with a thousand other 
large vessels. I permit them to have the same 
honour which they were used to have from their 
forefathers, as also for their small cattle, and for 
wine and oil, two hundred and five thousand and 
five hundred drachme#; and for wheat flour, 
twenty thousand and five hundred artabe; and 
[ give order, that these expenses shall be given 
them out of the tributes due from Samaria. The 
priests shall also offer these sucrifices according 
to the laws of Moses in Jerusalem: and when 
they offer them, they shall pray to God for the 
preservation of the king and of his family, that 
the kingdom of Persia nay continue. But my 
will is, that those who disobey these injunctions, 
and make them void, shall be hung upon a cross, 
and their substance brought into the king’s trea- 
sury.’”’ And such was the import of this epistle. 
Now the number of those that came out of eap- 
tivity to Jerusalem, were forty-two thousand four 
hundred and sixty-two. 


basons of gold, 


“He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure, 
even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built, and to the 
temple, Thy foundation shall be laid,” could not hithorto 
be demonstrated from the sacred history to have been 
completely fulfilled, I mean as to that part of it which con- 
cerned his giving leave or commission for rebuilding the 
city of Jerusalem as distinct from the temple, whose re- 
building is alone permitted or directed in the decree of 
Cyrus in all our copies. - 

1 Of the true number of golden and silver vessels, here 
and elsewhere, belonging to the temple of Solomon, see 
the Description of the Temple, ch. xiii. 
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CHAP. IL. 


How upon the Death of Cyrus, the Jews were hin- 
dered in building of the Temple by the Cuthe- 
ans, and the neighbouring Governors : and how 
Cambyses entirely forbade the Jews to do any 
such thing. 


ὁ 1. Wuen the foundations of the temple were 
laying, and when the Jews were very zealous 
about building it, the neighbouring nations, es- 
pecially the Cutheans, whom Shalmanezer, king 
of Assyria, had brought out of Persia and Media, 
and had planted in Samaria, when he carried the 
people of Israel captives, besought the govern- 
ors, and those that had the care of such afiairs, 
that they would interrupt the Jews, both in the 
rebuilding of their city, and in the building of 
their temple. Nowas these men were corrupted 
by them with money, they sold the Cutheans 
their interest for rendering this building a slow 
and a careless work, for Cyrus, who was busy 
about other wars, knew nothing of all this; and 
it so happened, that when he had led his army 
against the Massagete he ended his life.* But 
hen Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, had taken 
the kingdom, the governors in Syria, and Pheeni- 
cia, and in the countries of Ammon, and Moab, 
and Samaria, wrote an epistle to,Cambyses; 
whose contents were as follow: “To our lord 
Cambyses; we thy servants, Rathumus the his- 
toriographer, and Semellius the scribe, and the 
rest that are thy judges in Syria and Pheenicia, 
send greeting: It is fit, O king, that thou should- 
est know that those Jews who were carried to 
Babylon, are come into our country, and are 
building that rebellious and wicked city, and its 
market-places, and setting up its walls, and rais- 
ing up the temple: know therefore, that when 
these things are finished, they will not be willing 
to pay tribute, nor will they submit to thy com- 
mands, put will resist kings, and will choose 
rather to rule over others, than be ruled over 
themselves. We therefore thought it proper to 
write to thee, O king, while the works about the 
temple are going on so fast, and not to overlook 
this matter, that thou mayest search into the 
books of thy fathers, for thou wilt find in them, 
that the Jews have been rebels, and enemies to 
kings, as hath their city been also, which, for 
that reason, hath been till now laid waste. We 
thought proper also to inform thee of this mat- 
ter, because thou mayest otherwise perhaps be 
ignorant of it, that if this city be once inhabited, 
and be entirely encompassed with walls, thou 
wilt be excluded from thy passage to Ceelosyria 
and Phoenicia,” ὃ 

2. When Cambyses had read the epistle, being 
naturally wicked, he was irritated at what they 
told him; and wrote back to them as follows: 
“ Cambyses the king, to Rathumus the historio- 
grapher, to Beeltethmus, to Semellius the scribe, 
and the rest that are in commission, and dwell- 
ing in Samaria and Phoenicia, after this manner: 
J have read the epistle that was sent from you; 
and I gave order that the books of my forefa- 
thers should be searched into, and it is there 
found, that this city hath always been an enem 
to kings, and its inhabitants have raised sedi- 
tions and wars. We also are sensible that their 
kings have been powerful and tyrannical, and 
have exacted tribute of Ceelosyria and Phoenicia: 
Wherefore 1 give order that the Jews shall not 
be permitted to build that city, lest such mis- 


* Josephus here follows Herodotus, and those that re- 


lated how Cyrus made war with the Scythians and Massa- 
getes, near the Caspian sea, and perished in it ; while Xe- 
nophon’s account, which appears never to have been seen 
by Josephus, that Cyrus died in peace in his own country 
of Persia, is attested to by the writers of the affairs of 
Alexander the Great, when they agree that he found Cy- 
tus’s sepulchre ἃς Pasargadm, near Persepolis. This ac- 
count of Xenophon is also confirmed by the circumstances 
of Cambyses, upon his succession to Cyrus, who instead 
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chief as they used to bring upon kings be greatly 
augmented.” When this epistle was read, Ra- 
thumus, and Semellius the scribe, and their asso- 
ciates, got suddenly on horseback, and made 
haste to Jerusalem; they also brought a great 
company with them, and forbade the Jews to 
build. the city, and the temple. Accordingly, 
these works were hindered from going on till the 
second year of the reign of Darius, for nine 
years more; for Cambyses reigned six years, and 
‘within that time overthrew Egypt, and when he 
was come back, he died at Damascus. 


CHAP. Il. 


How, after the Death of Cambyses, and the 
Slaughter of the Magi, but under the Reign of 
Darius, Zorobabel was superior to the rest m 
the Solution of Problems, and. thereby obtained 
this Favour of the Kung, that the Temple should 
be built. 


ὁ 1. Arrer the slaughter of the Magi, who, 
upon the death of Cambyses, attained the go- 
vernment of the Persians for a year, those fami- 
lies which were called the seven families of the 
Persians, appointed Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
to be their king. Now he, while he was a pri- 
vate man, had made a vow to God, that if he 
came to be king, he would send all the vessels 
of God that were in Babylon to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Now it so fell out, that about -this 
time Zorobabel, who had been made governor of 
the Jews that had been in captivity, came to Da- 
rius from Jerusalem: for there had been an old 
friendship between him and the king. He was 
also, with two others, thought worthy to be guards 
of the king’s body; and obtained that honour 
which he hoped for. ᾿ 

2. Now in the first year of the king’s reign, 
Darius feasted those that were about him, and 
those bern in his house, with the rulers of the 
Medes, and princes of the Persians, and the to- 
parchs of India and Ethiopia, and the generals 
of the armies of his hundred and twenty-seven 
provinces: but when they had eaten and drunk 
to satiety, and abundantly, they every one de- 
parted to go to bed at their own houses, and Da- 
rius the king went to bed; but after he had rest- 
ed a little part of the night, he awaked, and not 
being able to sleep any more, he fell into conver- 
sation with the three guards of his body, and 
promised, that to him who should make an ora- 
tion, about points that he should inquire of, such 
as should be most agreeable to truth, and to the 
dictates of wisdom, he would grant it as a reward 
of his victory, to put on a purple garment, and 
to drink in cups of gold, and to sleep upon gold, 
and to have a chariot with bridles of gold, and a 
head tire of fine linen, and a chain of gold about 
his neck, and to sitnext to himself, on account of 
his wisdom; and, says he, he shall be called my 
cousin. Now when he had promised to give 
them these gifts, he asked the first of them, 
whether wine was not the strongest?’ The se- 
cond, whether kings were not such? And the 
third, whether women were not such? Or, 
whether truth was not the strongest of all? 
When he had proposed that they should make 
their inquiries about these problems, he went to 
rest; but in the morning he sent for his great 
men, his princes, and toparchs of Persia and 
Media, and sat himself down in the place where 
he used to give audience, and bade each of the 


of a war to avenge his father’s death upon the Scythiars 
and Massagetes, and to prevent those nations from over- 
running his northern provinces, which would have been 
the navural consequence of his father’s ill success and 
death there, went immediately to an Egyptian war, loug 
ago begun by Cyrus, according to Xenophon, page 644, 
and conquered that,kingdom: nor is there, that I ever 
heard of, the least mention in the reign of this Cambyses 
of any war against the Scythians and Massagetes that he 
was ever engaged in all his life. 
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guards of his body to declare what they thought 
per concerning the proposed questions, in the 
earing of them all.* 

3. Accordingly, the first of them began to 
speak of the strength of wine, and demonstrated 
itthus: ‘When (said he) I am to give my opi- 
nion of wine, O you men, I find that it exceeds 
every thing, by the following indications: It de- 
ceives the minds of those that drink it, and re- 
duces that of the king to the same state with 
that of the orphan-and he who stands in need of a 
tutor, and erects that of the slave to the boldness 
of him that is free, and that of the needy be- 
comes like that of the rich man, for it changes 
and renews the souls of men when it gets into 
them, and it quencles the sorrow of those that 
are under calamities, and makes men forget the 
debts they owe to others, and makes them think 
themselves to be of all men the richest; it makes 
them talk of no small things, but of talents, and 
such other names as become wealthy men only; 
nay, more, it makes them insensible of their com- 
manders, and of their kings, and takes away the 
remembrance of their friends and companions, 
for it arms men even against those that are dear- 
est to them, and makes them appear the great- 
est strangers to them; and when they are become 
sober, and they have slept out their wine in the 
night, they arise without knowing any thing 
they have done in their cups; I take these for 
signs of power, end by them discover that 
wine is the strongest and most insuperable of all 
things.” 

4. As soon as the first had given the foremen- 
tioned demonstrations of the strength of wine, 
he left off; and the next to him began to speak 
about the strength of a king, and demonstrated 
that it was the strongest of all, and more power- 
fal than ary thing else that appears to have any 
force or wisdom. He began his demonstration 
after the following manner; and said, “ They 
are men who govern all things; they force the 
earth and the sea to become profitable to them in 
what they desire, and over these men do kings 
rule, and over them they have authority. Now, 


- 

, 22] 
guarded by such as watch, and such as are as it 
were fixed down to the place through fear, for 
no one dares leave him, even when he is asleep, 
nor does any one go away and take care of his 
own affairs, but he esteems this one thing the onl 
work of necessity, to guard the king, and accord- 
ing to this he wholly addicts himself. How then 
can it be otherwise, but that it must appear that 
the king exceeds all in strength, while so great 
a multitude obeys his injunctions?” 

5. Now when this man had held his peace, the 
third of them, who was Zorobabel, began to in- 
struct them about women, and about truth, who 
said thus: “ Wine is strong, as is the king also, 
whom all men obey, but women are superior to 
them in power, for it was a woman that brought 
the king into the world; and for those that plant 
the vines and make the wine, they are women 
who bear them, and bring them up: nor indeed 
is there any thing which we do not receive from 
them: for these women weave garments for us, 
and our household affairs are by their-means ta- 
ken care of, and preserved in safety ; nor can we. 
live separate from women. And when we have 
gotten a great deal of gold and silver, and any 
other thing thatis of great value, and deservin 
regard, and see a beautiful woman, we leave a 
things, and with open mouth fix cur eyes upon 
her countenance, and are willing to forsake what 
we have, that we may enjoy her beauty, and . 
procure it to ourselves. We also leave father, 
and mother, and the earth that nourishes us, 
and frequently forget our dearest friends, for the 
sake of women: nay, we are so hardy as to lay 
down our lives for them. But what will chiefly 
make you take notice of the strength of women, 
is this that follows: Do not we take pains, and 
endure a great deal of trouble, and that both by 
land and sea, and when we have procured some- 
what as the fruit of our labours, do we not brin 
them to the women, as to our mistresses; an 
bestow them upon them? nay, I once saw the 
king, who is lord of so many people, smitten on 
the face by Apame, the daughter of Rabsases 
Themasius, his concubine, and his diadem taken 


those men who rule over that animal which is of || from him, and put upon her own head, while he 


all the strongest and most powerful, must needs 
deserve to be esteemed insuperable in power and 
force: for example, when these kings command 
their subjects to make war, and undergo dan- 

ers, they are hearkened to, and when they send 
them against their enemies, their power is so 
great that they are obeyed. They command 
men to level mountains, and to pull down walls 
and towers; nay, when they are commanded to 
be killed and to kill, they submit to it, that they 
may not appear to transgress the king’s com- 
mands; and when they have conquered, they 
bring what they have gained in the war to the 
king. Those also who are not soldiers, but cul- 
tivate the ground, and plough it, and when, after 
they have endured the labour, and all the incon- 
‘veniencies of such works of husbandry, they 
have reaped and gathered in their fruits, they 
bring tributes to the king. And whatsoever it is 
which the king says or commands, it is done of 
necessity, and that without any delay, while he 
in the mean time is satiated with all sorts of 
food and pleasures, and sleeps in quiet. Ie is 


* The reader is to note, that although the speeches or 
papers of these three of the king’s guards are much the 
same, in our third book of Esdras, chap. iii- and iv. as they 
are here in Josephus, yet that the introduction of them is 
-entirely different, while in our Esdras the whole is related 
as the contrivance of the three of the king’s guards them- 
selves; and even the mighty rewards are spoken of as 
roposed by themselves, and the speeches are related to 
Sara been delivered by themselves to the king in writing, 
while all is contrary in Josephus. I need not say whose 
account is the most probable, the matters speak for them- 
_ selves; and there can be no doubt but Josephus’s history 
is here to be very much preferred before the other. Nor, 
indeed, does it seem to me at all unlikely, t).at tae whole 


bore it patiently ; and when she smiled he smi- 
led, and when she was angry he was sad; 
according to the change of her passions, he flat- 
tered his wife, and drew her to a reconciliation 
by the great humiliation of himself to her, if ut 
any time he saw her displeased at him.” 

- And when the princes and rulers looked 
one upon another, he began to speak about truth, 
and he said, “I have already demonstrated how 
powerful women are; but both these women 
themselves, and the king himself, are weaker 
than truth; for although the earth be large, and 
the heaven high, and the course of the sun swift, 
yet are all these moved according to the will of 
God, who is true and righteous, for which cause 
we also ought to esteem truth to be strongest of 
all things, and that what is unrighteous is of no 
force against it. Moreover, all things else that 
have any strength are mortal, and short-lived, 
but truth is a thing that is immortal, and eternal. 
It affords us not indeed such a beauty as will 
wither away by time, nor such riches as may be 
taken away by fortune, but righteous rules and 


was a contrivance of king Darius’s own, in order to be de- 
cently and inoffensively put in mind by Zorobabel of ful- 
filling his old vow for the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the 
teniple, and the restoration of the worship of the One True 
God there. Nor does the full meaning of Zorobabel, when 
he cries out, 1 Esd. iv. 40, ‘Blessed be the God of truth ;” 
and here, “ God is true and righteous,” or even of all the 
people, 1 Esd.1v. 41, “Great is truth, and mighty above 
all things,” seem to be much different from this, “ There 
is but One True God,” the God of Israel. To which doe- 
trine, such as Cyrus and Darius, &c. the Jews’ great pa- 
trons, seem not to have been very averse, though the en- 
tire idolatry of their kingdoms made them generally con- 
ceal it. 
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laws. It distinguishes them from injustice, and 
puts what is unrighteous to rebuke.’ 


7. So when Zorobabel had left off his discourse || 


about truth, and the multitude had cried out 
aloud that he had spoken the most wisely, and 
that it was truth alone that had immutable 
strength, and such as never would wax old, the 
king commanded, that he should ask for some- 
what over and above what he had promised, for 
that he would give it him because of his wisdom, 
and that prudence wherein he exceeded the rest ; 
and thou shalt sit with me, said the king, and 
shalt be called my cousin. When he had said 
this, Zorobabel put him in mind of the vow he 

} had made, in case he should ever have the king- 

δ dom. Now this vow was, ‘To rebuild Jerusa- 

* Jem, and to build therein the temple of God; as 
aiso to restore the vessels which Nebuchadnez- 
zar had pillaged, and carried to Babylon.” And 
this, said he, is that request which thou now per- 
mittest me to make, on account that I have been 
judged to be wise and understanding. 

8. So the king was pleased with what he had 
said, and arose and kissed him; aud wrote to the 
toparchs and governors, and enjoined them to 
conduct Zorobabel, and those that were going 
with him to build the temple. He also sent let- 
ters to those rulers that were in Syria and Phee- 
Nnicia, to cut down and carry cedar-trees from Le- 
banon to Jerusalem, and to assist him in building 
the city. He also wrote to them, that all the cap- 
tives who should go to Judea should be free; 
and he prohibited his deputies and governors to 
lay any king’s taxes upon the Jews; he also per- 
mitted that they should have all that land which 
they could possess themselves of without tri- 
butes. He also enjoined the Idumeans and Sa- 
maritans, and the inhabitants of Ceelosyria, to re- 
store those villages which they had taken from 
the Jews: and that, besides all this, fifty talents 
should be given them for the building of the tem- 
ple. He also permitted them to offer their ap- 
pointed sacrifices, and that whatsoever the high 
priest and the priests wanted, and those sacred 
garments wherein they used to worship God, 
should be made at his own charges; and that the 
musical instruments which the Levites used in 
singing hymns to God should be given them. 

Moreover, he charged them that portions of 
land should be given to those that guarded the 
city and the temple, as also a determinate sum 
of money every year for their maintenance: and 
withal ‘he sent the vessels. And all that Cyrus 
intended to do before him, relating to the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem, Darius also ordained should 
be done accordingly. 

9, Now when Zorobabel had obtained these 
grants from the king, he went out of the palace, 
and, looking up to heaven, he began to return 
thanks to God for the wisdom he had given him, 
and the victory he had gained thereby, even in 
the presence of Darius himself; for, said he, “I 
bad not been thought worthy of these advantages, 
O Lord, unless thou hadst veen favourable to 
τα 6." When therefore he had returned these 
thanks to God for the present circumstances he 
was in, and had prayed to him to afford him the 
like favour for the time to come, he came to 
Babylon, and brought the good news to his coun- 
trymen, of what grants he had procured for 
them from the king; who, when they heard the 
same, gave thanks also to God that he restored 

ΝΜ 


*"Phis strange reading in Josephus’s present copies, of 
4,000,000 instead of 40,000, is one of the grossest errors 
that is in them, and ought to be corrected from Ezra ii. 
64; 1'Esd. v. 40, and Neh. vii. 66, who all agree the gene- 
ral suin was but about 42,360. It isalsovery plain, that Jose- 
ΕΝ thought, that when Esdras atterward brought up ano- 

her company out of Babylon and Persia, in the days of 
Xerxes, they were also, as well as these, out of the two 
tribes, and out of them only, and were in all no more than 
ἃ seed, and a remnant, while an,immense number of the 
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the land of their forefathers to them again. So 
they betook themselves to drinking and pales 
and for sevendays they continued feasting, an 
kept a festival for the rebuilding and restoration 
of their country. After this they chose them- 
selves rulers, who should go up to Jerusalem, 
out of the tribes of their forefathers, with their 
wives, and children, and cattle, who travelled to 
Jerusalem with joy aud pleasure, under the con- 
duct of those whom Darius sent along with 
them, and making a noise with songs, and pipes, 
and cymbals. The rest of the Jewish multitude 
also besides accompanied them with rejoicing. 

10. And thus did these men go, a certain and 
determinate number out of every family, though 
I do not think it proper to recite particularly the 
names of those families, that I may not take off 
the mind of my readers from the connexion of 
the historical facts, and make it hard for them to 
follow the coherence of my narration; but the 
sum of those that went up, above the age of 
twelve years, of the tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min, was four hundred sixty-two myriads and 
eight thousand ;* the Levites were seventy-four : 
the number of the women and children mixed to- 
gether was forty thousand seven hundred and 
forty-two; and besides these, there were singers 
of the Levites oné hundred and twenty-eight, 
and porters one hundred and ten; and of the 
sacred ministers three hundred and ninety-two; 
there were also others besides these, who said 
they were Israelites, but were not able to 
show their genealogies, six hundred and sixty- 
two: some there were also who were expelled 
out of the number and honour of the priests, as 
‘having married wives whose genealogies they 
could not produce, nor were they found in the 
genealogies of the Levites and priests: they were 
about five hundred and twenty-five; the multitude 
also of servants that followed those that went 
up to Jerusalem, were seven thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven; the singing men and sing- 
ing women were two hundred and forty-five; 
the camels were four hundred and thirty-five; 
the beasts used to the yoke were five thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five; and the govern- 
ors of all this multitude thus numbered was Zo- 
robabel, the son of Salathiel, of the posterity of 
David, and of the tribe of Judah, and Jesbua, 
the son of Josedek the high priest; and besides 
these there were Mordecai and Serebeus, who 
were distinguished from the multitude, and were 
rulers, who also contributed a hundred pound of 
gold, and five thousand of silver. By this means, 
therefore, the priests and the Levites, and a cer- 
tain part of the entire people of the Jews that 
were in Babylon, came and dwelt in Jerusalem, 
but the rest of the muifitude returned every one 
to their own countries. 


CHAP. IV. 


How the Temple was built, while the Cutheans en- 
deavoured in vain to obstruct the Work. 


§ 1. Now in the seventh month, after they 
were departed out of Babylon, both Jeshua the 
high priest, and Zorobabel the governor, sent 
messengers every way round about, and gather- 
ed those that were in the country together to Je- 
rusalem universally, who came very gladly thi- 
ther. He then built the altar on the same place 
it had formerly been built, that they might offer 


ten tribes never returned, but as he believed, continued 
then beyond Euphrates, ch. y. sect. 2, 3. Of which multi- 
tude of Jews beyoud Euphrates he speaks frequently else- 
where, though by the way, he never takes them te be ido- 
laters, but looks on them still as observers of the laws of 
Moses. The certain part of the people that now came up 
from Babylon, at the end of this chapter, imply the same 
smaller number of Jews that now came up, and will no- 
way agree with the 4,000,000. 
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the appointed sacrifices upon it to God, accordin 
to the laws of Moses. Dut while they did this | 
they did not please the neighbouring uations, 
who all of them bare an ill-wit to them. They 
also celebrated the feast of Tabernacles at that 
time, as the legislator had ordained concerning | 
it, and after that they offered sacrifices, and what 
were called the daily sacrifices, and the oblations 
proper for the Sabbaths, and for all the holy fes- 
tivals. Those also that had made vows perform- 
ed them, and offered their sacrifices, from the 
first day of the seventh month. They also be- 
gan to build the temple, and gave a great deal 
of money to the masons and to the carpenters, 
and what was necessary for the maintenance of 
the workmen. The Sidonians also were very 
willing and ready to bring the cedar-trees from 
Libanus, to bind them together, and to make a 
united float of them, and to bring them to the 
port of Joppa, for that was what Cyrus had com- 
manded them at first, and what was now done at 
the command of Darius. 

2. Inthe second year of their coming to Jeru- 
salem, as the Jews were there in the second 
month, the building of the temple went on apace ; 
and when they had laid its foundations on the 
first day of the second month of that second year, 
they set as overseers of the work, such Levites 
as were full twenty years old; and Jeskua, and 
his sons and brethren, and Cadmiel the brother 
of Judas, the son of Aminadab, with his sons; 
and the temple, by the great diligence of those 
that had the care of it, was finished sooner than 
any one would have expected. And when the 
temple was finished, the priests, adorned with 
their accustomed garments, stood with their 
trumpets, while the Levites, and the sons of 
Asaph, stood and sung hymns to.God, according 
as David first of all appointed them to bless God. 
Now the priests and Levites, and the elder part 
of the families, recollecting with themselves how 
much greater and more samptuous the old tem- 
ple ὙΣ been, seeing that now made, how much 
inferior it was, on account of their poverty. to 
that which had been built of old, considered with 
themselves how much their ryt state was | 
sunk below what it had been of Ae as well as 
their temple. Hereupon they were disconsolate 
and not able to contain their grief, and proceeded 
so far as to lament and shed tears on those ac- 
counts; but the people in general were contented 
with their present condition, and because they 
were allowed to build them a temple, they desi- 
red no more, and neither regarded nor remem- 
bered, nor indeed at all tormented themselves 
with the comparison of that and the former tem- 

le, as if this were below their expectations ; 
but the wailing of the old men, and of the priests, 
on account of the deficiency of this temple, in 
their opinion, if compared with that which had 
been demolished, overcame the sounds of the 
trumpets and the rejoicings of the people. 

3. But when the Samaritans, who were still 
enemies to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
heard the sound of the trumpets, they came run- 
ning together, and desired to know what was the 
occasion of this tumult? and when they per- 
ceived that it was from the Jews, who had been 
carried captive to Babylon, and were rebuilding 
their temple, they came to Zorobabel, and’ to Je- 
shua, and to the heads of the families, and desi- 
red that they would give them leave to build the 
temple with them, and to be partners with them 
in building it; for they said, ‘* We worship your 
God, and especially pray to him, and are desirous 
of your religious settlement, and this ever since 
Shalmanezer, the king of Assyria, transplanted 
us out of Cuthah and Media to this place. ’— 
When they said thus, Zorobabel and Jeshua the 
high priest, and the heads of the families of the 
Israelites, replied to them, that “it was impossi- 
ble for them to permit them to be their partners, 
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while they [only] had been appointed to build 
that temple at first by Cyrus, and now by Darius, 
although it was indeed lawful for them to come 
and worship there if they pleased, and that they 
could allow them nothing, but that in common 
with them, which was common to them with all 
other men, to come to their temple, and worship 
God there.” 

4. When the Cutheans heard this, for the Sa- 
maritans have that appellation, they had indig- 
nation at it, and persuaded the nations of Syria 
to desire of the governors, in the same manner 
as they had done formerly in the days of Cyrus, 
and again in the days of Cambyses afterward, to 
put a stop to the building of the temple, and to 
endeavour to delay and protract the Jews in their 
zealabout it. New at this time Sisinunes, the go- 
vernor of Syria and Pheenicia, and Sathrabuza- 
nes, With certain others, came up to Jerusalem, 
and asked the rulers of the Jews, ‘“ By whose 
grant it was that they built the temple in this 
manner, since it was more like toa citadel thana 
temple ? and for what reason it was that they 
built cloisters and walls, and those strong ones 
too, about the city ?”” To which Zorobabel and 
Jeshua the high priest replied, “‘ that they were 
the servants of God Almighty: that this temple 
was built.for him by a king of theirs that lived 
in great prosperity, and one that exceeded all 
men in virtue, and that it continued a Jong time, 
but that because of their fathers’ impiety toward 
God, Nebuchadnezzar, the king of the Babylo- 
nians, and of the Chaldeans, took their city by 
force, and destroyed it, and pillaged the temple, 
and burnt it down, and transplanted the people 
whom he had made captives, and ec ὦ them 
to Babylon: that Cyrus, who after him was king 
of Babylonia and Persia, wrote to them to buil 
the temple, and committed the gifts and vessels, 
and whatsoever Nebuchadnezzar had carried out 
of it, to Zorobabel and Mithridates the treasurer ; 
and gave order to have them carried to Jerusa- 
lem, and to have them restored to their own tem- 
ee when it was built ; for he had sent to them to 

ave it done speedily, and commanded Sar. xbas- 
sar tp goup to Jerusalem, and to take care of the 
building of the temple; who, upen receiving that 
epistle from Cyrus, came, and immediately laid 
its foundations: and although it hath been in 
building from thet time to this, it hath not yet 
been finished, by reason of the malignity of our 
enemies. If therefore you have a mind, and think 
it proper, write this account to Darius, that 
when he hath consulted the records of the kings, 
be may find that we have told you nothing that is 
false about this matter.” 

5. When Zorobabel and the high priest had 
made this answer, Sisinnes, and those that were 
with him, did not resolve to hinder the building, 
until they had informed king Darius of all this. 
So they immediately vrote to him about these 
affairs; but as the Jews “ure now under terror, 
and afraid lest the king should change his reso- 
lutions as to the building of Jernsalem and of the 
temple, there were two prophets at that time 
among them, Haggai and Zechariah, who en- 
couragedthem, and bade them be of good cheer, 
and to suspect no discouragement from the Per- 
sians, for that God foretold this to them. So, in 
dependence on those A mga they applied 
themselves earnestly to building, and did not in- 
termit one day. 

6. Now Darius, when the Samaritans had writ- 
ten to him, and in their epistle had accused the 
Jews, how they fortified the city, and built the 
temple more like to a citadel than a temple ; and 
said, that their doings were not expedient for the 
king’s affairs ; and besides, they showed the epis- 
tle of Cambyses, whevein he forbade them to 
build the temple; and when Darius thereby un- 
derstood that the restoration of Jerusalem was 
not expedient for his affairs, and when he had 
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read the epistle that was hrought him from Si- 
sinnes, and those that were with him, he gave 
order that what concerned. these matters should 
be sought for among the royal records. Where- 
upon a d00k was found at Ecbatana, in the tower 
that was in Media, wherein was written as follows: 
“Cyrus theking, in the first year of his reign, com- 
manded that the temple should be built in Jerusa- 
Jem; and the altar: in height threescore cubits, 
and its breadth of the same, with three edifices 
of polished stone, and one edifice of stone of their 
own country ; and he ordained that the expenses 
of it should be paid out of the king’s revenue. 
He also commanded that the vessels which Ne- 
puchadnezzar had pillaged [out of the temple,] 
and had carried to Babylon, should be restored 
to the people of Jerusalem, and that the care of 
these things should belong to Senabassar, the go- 
vernor and president of Syria and Pheenicia, and 


to his ass sciates, thatthey might not meddle with 
that place, but may permit the servants of God, 
the Jew and their rulers, to build the temple. 
He also ordained that they should assist them in 
the work; and that they should pay to the Jews, 
out of the tribute of the country where they were 
governors, on account of the sacrifices, bulls and 
rams, and lambs,and kids of the goats, and fine 
flour, and oil, and wine, and all other things that 
the priests should suggest to them; and that they 
should pray for the preservation of the king, and 
ofthe Persians, and that for such as transgressed 
any of these orders thas sent to them, he com- 
manded that they should be caught and hung 
upon a cross, and their substance confiscated to 
the king’s use. He also prayed to God against 
them, that if any one attempted to hinder the 
building of the temple, God would strike him 
dead, and thereby restrain his wickedness.” 

7. When Darius had found this book among 
the records of Cyrus, he wrote an answer to 
Sisinnes and his associates, whose contents were 
these: “King Darius to Sisinnes the governor, 
and to Sathrabazanes, sendeth greeting: having 
found a copy of this epistle among the records 
of Cyrus, I have sent it you; and [ will that all 
things be done as is therein written. Fare ye 
well.” So when Sisinnes, and those that were 
with him, understood the intention of the king, 
they resolved to follow his directions entirely 
for the time tocome. So they forwarded the 
sacred works, and assisted the elders of the 


Jews, and the princes of the sanhedrim, and the} 


structure of the temple was with great diligence 
brought to a conclusion, by the prophecies of 
Haggai and Zechariah, according to God’s com- 
mands, and by the injunctions of Cyrus and Da- 
rius, the kings. Now the temple was built in 
seven years’ time: and in the ninth year of the 
reign of Darius, on the twenty-third day of the 
twelfth month, which is by us called Adar, but 
by the Macedonians Iystrus, the priests and Le- 
vites, and the other multitude of the Israelites, 
offered sacrifices, as the renovation of their 
former prosperity after their captivity, and be- 
cause they had now tlie temple rebuilt, a hun- 
dred bulls, two hundred rams, four hundred 
lambs, and twelve kids of the goats, according 
to the number of their tribes, (for somany are 
the tribes of the Israelites,) and this last for the 
sins of every tribe. The pviests also and the 
Levites set the porters at every gate, according 
to the laws of Moses. The Jews also built the 
cloisters of the inner temple, that were round 
about the temple itself. 

8, And as the feast of unleavened bread was 
at hand, in the first month, which, according to 
the Macedonians, is called Xanthicus, but ac- 
cording to us, Nisan, all the people ran together 
out of the villages to the city, and celebrated the 
festival, having purified themselves, with their 
wives and children, according to the law of their 
country: and they offered the sacrifice which 
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was called the Passover, on the fourteenth day 
of the same month, and feasted seven days, and 
spared for no cost, but offered whole burnt-offer- 
ings to God, and performed sacrifices of thanks- 
giving, because God had led them again to the 
land of their fathers, and to the laws thereto be- 
longing, and had rendered the mind of the king 
of Persia favourable to them. So these men 
offered the largest sacrifices on these accounts, 
and used great magnificence in the worship of 
God, and dwelt in Jerusalem, and made use ofa 
form of government that was aristocratical, but 
mixed with an oligarchy, for the high priests 
were at the head of their affairs, until the poste- 
rity of the Asamoneans set up kingly govern- 
ment; for before their captivity, and the disso- 
lution of their polity, they at first had kingly 
government from Saul and David, for five hun- 
dred and thirty-two years, six months, and ten 
days; but before those kings, such rulers go- 
verned them as were called Judges and Mo- 
narchs. Under this form of government they 
continued for more than five hundred years, 
after the death of Moses, and of Joshua, their 
commander. And this is the account I had to 
give of the Jews who had been carried into cap- 
tivity, but were delivered from it in the times of 
Cyrus and Darius. 

9. But the Samaritans,* being evil and envi- 
ously disposed to the Jews, wrought them many 
mischiefs, by reliance on their riches, and by 
their pretence that they were allied to the Per- 
sians, on account that thence they came; atd 
whatsoever it was that they were enjoined to 
pay the Jews by the king’s order out of their tri- 
butes, for the sacrifices, they would not pay it. 
They had also the governors favourable to them 
and assisting them for that purpose; nor did 
they spare to hurt them, either by themselves, 
or by others, as far as they were able. So the 
Jews determined to send an embassage to king 
Darius, in favour of the people of Jerusalem, 
and in order to accuse the Samaritans. The 
ambassadors were Zorobabel, and four others of 
the rulers: and as soon as the king knew from 
the ambassadors the accusations and complaints 
they brought against the Samaritans, be gave 
them an epistle to be carried to the governors 
and council of Samaria. The contents of which 
epistle were these: ‘King Darius to Tanganas 
and Sambabas, the governors of the Samaritans, 
to Sadraces and Bobelo, and the rest of their fel- 
low-servants thatarein Samaria; Zorobabel, An- 
anias, and Mordecai, ambassadors of the Jews, 
complain of you, that you obstruct them in the 
building of the temple, and do not supply them 
with the expenses which I commanded you to 
do for the offering their sacrifices. My will, 
therefore, is, that upon the reading of this epis- 
tle, you supply them with whatsoever they want 
for their sacrifices, and that out of the royal trea- 
sury, of the tributes of Samaria, as the priests 
shall desire, that they may not leave off offering 
their daily sacrifices, nor praying to God for me 
and the Persians.” And these were the contents 
of that epistle. 

CHAP. V. 


Fow Xerxes, the Sen of Darius, was well dispo- 
sed to the Jews: as also concerning Esdras and 
Nehemiah. 


§ 1. Upon the death of Darius, Xerxes his son 
took the kingdom, who, as he inherited his fa- 
ther’s kingdom, so did he inherit his piety to- 
wards God, and honour of him; for he did all 
things suitably to his father relating to divine 
worship, and he was exceedingly friendly tothe 
Jews. Now about this time, a son of Jeshua, 
whose name was Joacim, was the high priest. 
Moreover, there was now in Babylon a righteous 


_ * The history contained in this section is entirely want- 
ing in all our otber copies, both of Ezra and Esdras. 
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joyed a great reputation |{ three days, and ordained a fast for them, that 
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man, and one that 
among the multitude’; he was the principal priest 
of the people, and his name was Esdras. He’ 
was very skilful in the law of Moses, and was 
well acquainted with king Xerxes. He had de- 
termined to fo up to Jerusalem, and to take with 
him some of those Jews that were in Babylon, 
and he desired that the king would give him an 
epistle to the governors of Syria, by which they 
might know who he was. Accordingly, the king 
wrote the following epistle to those governors: 
“Xerxes, king of kings, to Ezra the priest, and 
reader of the divine law, eting: I think it 
agreeable to that love which I bear to mankind, 
to permit those of the Jewish nation that are so 
disposed, as well as those of the priests and Le- 
vites that are in our kingdom, to go together to 
Jerusalem. Accordingly, I have given command 
for that purpose: aud let every One that hath a 
mind, go, according as it bath seemed good to 
me, and to my seven counselors, and this in order 
to their review of the affairs of Judea, to see whe- 
ther they be agreeable tothe law of God. Let them 
also take with them those presents which I and 
my friguds have vowed, with all that silver and 
gold that is found in the country of the Babylo- 
nians, as dedicated to God, and let all this be 
carried to Jerusalem, to God for sacrifices. Let 
it also be lawful for thee and thy brethren to 
make as many vessels of silver and gold as thou 
pleasest. Thou shalt also dedicate those holy 
vessels which have been given thee, and as many 
more as thou hast a mind to make, and shalt 
take the expenses out of the king’s treasury. I 
have moreover written to the treasurers of Sy- 
ria and Pheenicia, that they take care of those 
affairs that Esdras the priest, and reader of the 
laws of God, is sent about. And that God may 
not be at all angry with me, or with my children, 
I grant all that ts necessary for sacrifices to God, 
aecording to the law, as far as a hundred cori of 
wheat. And I enjoin you not to lay any trea- 
cherous imposition, or any tributes, upon their 
priests or Levites, or sacred singers, or porters, 
or sacred servants, or scribes of the temple. 
And'do thou, Ὁ Esdras, appoint judges according 
to the wisdom [given thee] of God, and those 
such as understand the law, that they may judge 
in all Syria and Pheenicia; and do thou instruct 
those also who are ignorant of it, that if any one 
of thy countrymen trafisgress the law of God, or 
that of the king, he may be punished, as not 
transgressing it out of ignorance, but as one that 
knows it indeed, but boldly despises and con- 
temns it; and such may be punished by death, or 
by paying fines. Farewell.” 

2.-When Esdras had received this epistle, he 
was very joyful, and began to worship God, and 
confessed that he had been the cause of the king’s 

reat favour to him, and that for the same reason 
τ gave all the thanks to God. So he read the 
epistle at Babylon to those Jews that were there, 
but he kept the epistle itself, and sent a copy 0 
it τὸ ἃ] those of his own nation that were in Me 
dia. 
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they might make prayers to God for their pre- 
servation, that they might suffer no misfortunes 
by the way, either from their enemies, or’ from 
any other ill accident; for Esdras had said be- 
forehand, that he had told the king how God 
would preserve them, and so he had not thought 
fit to request that he would send horsemen to 
conduct them, So when they had finished their 
prayers, they removed from Euphrates on the 
twelfth day of the first month of the seventh 
year of the reign of Xerxes, and they came to 
Jerusalem on the fifth month of the same year. 
Now Esdras presented the sacred money to the 
treasurers, who were of the family of the priests, 
of silver six hundred and fifty talents, vessels of 
silver one hundred talents, vessels of gold twen- 
ty talents, vessels of brass, that was more pre- 
cious’than gold;* twelve talents by weight, for 
these presents had been made bythe king-and 
his counsellors, and by all, the Israelites that 
stayedat Babylon. So when Esdras had deliver- 
ed these things to the priests, he gave to God, as 
the ΜΝ τας sacrifices of whole burnt-offerings, 
twelve bulls on account of the common preser- 
vation of the people, ninety rams, and seventy- 
two lambs, twelve kids of the goats, for the re- 
mission of sins. He also delivered the king’s 
epistles to the king’s officers, and to. the gover- 
nors of Celosyria and Phcenicia; and as they 
were under a necessity of doing what was enjoin- 
ed by him, they honoured our nation, and were 
assistant to them in all their necessities. Me 
3. Now these things were truly done under the 
cenduct of Esdras, and he succeeded in them, 
because God esteemed him worthy of the success 
of his conduct, on account of his goodness. and 
righteousness. But some time afterward there 
came some persons to him, and brought an aceu- 
sation against certain of the multitude, and of 
the priests and Levites, who had transgressed 
their settlement, and dissolved the laws of their 
country, by marrying strange-wives, and had 
brought the family of the priests into confusion. 
These persons desired him to support the laws, 
lest God should take up a general anger against 
them all, and reduce them to acalamitous cOndi- 
tion again. Hereupon he rent his-garment im- 
mediately out of grief, and pulled off the hair of 
his head and beard, and, cast himself upon the 
ground, because this criine had reached the prin- 
cipal men among the people, and considering 
that if he should enjoin them to cast out their 
wives, and the children they had by them, he 
should not be hearkened to, he continued lying 
upon the ground. However, all the better sort 
came running to him, who also themselves wept. 
and partook of the grief he was under for whathad 
been done. So Esdras rose up from the ground, 
and stretched out his hands towards heaven, and 
said, that “He was ashamed to look towards 
it, because of the sins which the people had com- 
mitted, while they had cast out of their memo- 
ries what their fathers had undergone on account 


And when these Jews had understood what || of their wickedness: and he besought God, who 


piety the king had towards God, and what kind- || had saved a seed and a remnant out of the cala- 
ness he lvad for Esdras, they were all greatly || mity and captivity they had been in, and had re- 
pleased; nay, many of them took their effects || stored them again to Jerusalem and to their own 
with them, and came to Babylon, as very desirous || Jand, and had obliged-the kings of Persia to have 


of going down to Jerusalem, but then the entire 
body of the people of Israel remained in that 
country, wherefore there are but two tribes in 
Asia and Europe subject to the Romans, while 
the ten tribes are beyond Euphrates till now, 
and are an immense multitude, and not to be es- 
timated pe numbers. Now there came a great 
number of priests, and Levites,*«nd porters, and 
sacred singers, and sacred servants, to Esdras. 
So he gathered those that were in the captivity 
together beyond Euphrates, and stayed there 


~ Dr. Hudson takes notice here, that this kind of brass 
orcopper or rather τ ἀρῶ" 9 gold and brass or copper, 


|fompassion on them, that he would also forgive 

ther their sins they had now committed, which, 
though they deserved death, yet it was agreeable 
to the mercy of God to remit even to these the 
punishment due to them.” 

4. After Esdras had said this, he left off pray- 
ing; and when all those that came to him with 
their wives and children were under lamentation, 
one whose name was Jechonias, a principalman 
in Jerusalem, came to him, and said, that they 
had sinned in marrying strange wives; and he 


was called aurichalcum, and that this was of ol esteomed 
the most precious of all metals. 
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“place, that are in common-to estimate the 


‘those that had married strange wives on the first 


. people were come together to it, they went up to 
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persuaded him to adjure them all to cast those 
wives out, and the chi'a’en born of them, and 
that those should be punished who would not 
obey this law. So Tidede hearkened to this ad- 
vice, and made the heads of the priests, and of 
the Levites, and of the Israelites, swear that 
they would put away those wives and children, 
according to the advice of Jechonias. And when 
he had received their oaths, he went in haste out 
of the temple into: the chamber of Johanan, the 
son of Eliasib, and as he had hitherto tasted 
nothing at all for grief, so he abode there that 
day, ‘And when proclamation was made,’ that 
all those of the captivity should gather them- 
selves together to Jerusalem, and those that did 
not meet there in two or three days should be 
banished from the multitude, and that their sub- 
stance should be appropriated to the uses of the 
‘temple, according to. the sentence of the elders; 
‘those that were of the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin came together in three days, viz. on the 
‘twentieth day of the ninth month, which, aecord- H 
ing to the: Hebrews, is'called Tebeth, and ac- 
cording to the Macedonians, Apelleus: Now, as 
they were sitting in the upper room of the tem- 
-ple, where the elders also were present, but were 
-uneasy because of the cold, Esdras stood up, and 
accused them, and told them that they had sinned 
in marrying wives that were not of their own na- 
tion; but that now they would do a thing both 
pleasing_to God, and advantageous to them- 
*selves, if they would put those wives away.” Ac-} 
cordingly they:all cried out, that they would do so. 
*That, however, the multitude was great, and that 
.the season of the year was winter, and that this 
work would réquire more than one or two days. 
“Let their rulers, therefore, [said they,] and 
those that have married strange wives, come 
hither at a proper time, while the elders of every 


number of those that have thus married, are to 
be there also.” ‘Accordingly, this was resolved 
on by them, and they began the inquiry after 


day of the tenth month, and continued the in- 
ulry to the first day of the next month, and 
ound a great many of the posterity of Jeshua 
the high priest, and of the priests, and Levites, 
and Pracuies, who had a greater regard to the 
observation of the law than to their natural af- 
fection, and immediately cast out their wives, 
and the children which were born of them.* And 
in order to appease God, they offered sacrifices, 
and slew rams, as oblations to him; butit does not 
seem to me to be necessary to set down the names 
of these men. So when Esdras had reformed 
this sin aboutthe marriages of the forementioned 
persons, he reduced that practice to purity, so 
that it continued in that state for the time to come. 
5. Now when they kept the feast of taberna- 
cles in the seventh mouth,t and almost all the 


the open part of the temple, to the gate which 
looked eastward, and desired of Esdras that the 
laws of Moses might be read to them. Accord- 
ingly, he stood in the midst of the multitude and 
read them; and this he did from morning to 
noon. Now, by hearing the laws read to them, 


* This procedure of Esdras, and of the best part of th || 
Jewish nation, after their return from the Babylonish eap- 
tivity, of reducing the Jowish marriages, once for all, to 
the strictness of the law of Moses, without any regard to the 
greatness of those who had broken it, and without regard 
to that natural affection or compassion for their lieathen 
wives and their'children by thein, which made it so hard 
for Esdras to correct it, deserves greatly to be observed 
and imitated in all attempts for reformation among Chris- 
tians, the contrary conduct haying ever been the bane of 
true religion, both among Jews and Christians, while po- 
litical views, or human passions, or prudential motives, 
are suffered to take plice instead of the divine laws, and so 
the blessing of God is forfeited, and the church still suf- 
fered to continuo corrupt from one generation to another. 
See chap. viii. sect. 2, 
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righteous men for the 
but as for their past 

offences, they were displeased at’ themselves, 

and proceeded to shed tears on their account, us 


they were instructed to be 
present and for the future; 


considering with themselves, that if they had 
kept the law, they had. endured none of those 
miseries which they had ‘experienced. »utwhen 
Esdras saw them in that disposition, he bade 
them go home and not weep, for that it was a 
festival, and thatthey ought not to weep thereon, 
for that it was not lawful so to do.{ He exhorted 
them rather to proceed immediately to feasting, 
and to do what was suitable to a feast, and what 
was agreeable to a day of joy, but to let their re- 
pentance and sorrow for their former sins be a 
security and a guard to them, that they fall no 
more into the like offences. So upon [sdras’s 
exhortation they began to feast, and when they 
had so done for eight days, in their tabernacles, 
they departed to their own homes, singing hymns 
to God, and returning thanks to Esdras, for his 
reformation of what corruptions. had been intro- 
dneed into their settlement. So it came to pass, 
that after he had obtained this reputation amon 
the people, he died an old man, and was burie 
in a magnificent manner at Jerusalem. About 
the same time. it kappened also, that Joacim 
the high priest, died; and his son Eliasib suc- 
ceeded in the high priesthood. 

6. Now there was one of those Jews that had 
been carried captive, who was cup-bearer to king 
Xerxes; his name was Nehemiah. As this man 
was walking before Susa, the metropolis of the 
Persians, he heard some strangers that were’en- 
tering the city after‘a long journey, speaking to 
one anoter in the Hebrew tongue; so he went to 
them and asked them whence they came? And 
when their answer was, that they came from 
Judea, he began to inquire of them again in what 
state the multitude was? .and in what condition 
Jerusalem was! and when they replied, that 
they were in a bad state,|| for that their walls 
were thrown down to the ground, and.that the 
neighbouring nations did a great ‘deal of mischief 
to the Jews, while in the daytime they overran 
the country, and pillaged it, and in the night did 
them mischief, insomuch that not a few were led 
away captive out of the country, and out of Je- 
rusalem itself, and that the roads were in the 
daytime found full of dead men. Hereupon Ne- 
hemiah shed tears, out of commiseration for the 
calamities of his countrymen; and looking up to 
heaven, he said, ‘How long, O Lord, wilt thou 
overlook our nation, while it suffers so great 
miseries, and while we are made the prey and 
spoil of all meu?’ And while he stayed atthe 
Fate and lamented thus, one told him that the 

ing Was going to sit down to supper; so he 
made haste, and went as he was, withoutwashin 
himself, to minister to the king in -his office o 
cup-bearer: but as the king was very pleasant 
after supper, and more cheerful than usual, be 
cast his eyes on Nehemiah, and seeing him look 
sad, he asked him, why he was sad? Whereupon 
he prayed to God to give him favour, and afford 
him the power of persuading by his words, and 
suid,“ How can 1, 6 king, appear otherwise tha 
thus, and not be in trouble, while I hear that the 


+ This Jewish feast of tabernacles was imitated in seve 
ral heathen solemnitics, as Spanheim here observes and 
proves. He also further observes presently, what great re~ 
gard many heathens had to the mouuments of their fore- 
fathers, as Nehemiah had here, sect. 6. 

{ This role ‘of Esdras, uot to fist on a festiva. day, is 
quoted in the Apostolical Constitutions, B. v. as obtaining 
among Christians also. } 

|| This miserable cundition of the Jews, and their capi 
tal, must have been.after the death of Esdras, their former 
governor, and before Nehemiah came with his commission 
to build the walls of Jerusalem. Nor is that at all disagree- 


able to these histories in Josephus, since Esdras came on 


the 7th, and Nehemiah no- till the 25th of Xerxes, at the 
intorval of 18 years. | » 
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walls of Jerusalem, the city where are the se-||them, and spread abroad rumours, as if m 

pulchres of my fathers, are thrown down to. the || natious mare ready to make ‘an Badin 
nd, and that its gates are consumed by fire ; || against them, by which means they were ha- 
but do thou aes me the favour to go and build rassed, and had almost left off the building: but 
its walls, and to finish the building of the temple.” || none of these things could deter Nehemiah from 
Accordingly, the king gave hima signal, that he |} being diligent about the work; he only set a 
fr granted him what he asked; and told him jjnumber of men about him asa guard 1o his 
that he should carry an epistle to the governors, || body, and so unweariedly persevered therein, 
that they might pay him due hovour, and afford || and was insensible of any trouble, out of his de- 
lim whatsoever assistance he wanted, and as-he || sire to perfect this werk. And thus did he at- 
cane gea “Leave oif thy sorrow then, (said the |} tentively ard with great forecast take care of 
ing) and be cheeriul in the performance of thy || his own sarety, not that he feared death, but out of 
office hereafter.” So Nehemiah worshipped || this persuasion, that if he were dead, the walls 
God; and gave the king thanks for his promise, || for his citizens would never be raised.. He also 
and cleared up his sad and cloudy countenance, || gave orders, that the bnilders should keep their 
by the pleasure he had from the king's promises. | ranks, and have their armour on while they were 
Accordingly, the king called for him the next || building. Accordingly, the mason had his sword 
day, and gave him an epistle to be carried to || on, as well as he that brought the materials for 
Adeus, the governor of Syria, and Pheenicia, and || building. He also appointed that their shields 
Samaria; wherein he sent to him to pay due | should lie very near them; and he placed trum- 
honour to Nehemiah, and to supply him with || peters at every five hundred feet, and charged 
what he wanted for his building. them, that if their enemies appeared, they should 
7. Now when he was come to Babylon, and had |! give notice of it to the people, that they might 
taken with him many of his countrymen, who || fight in their armour, and their enemies might 
voluntarily followed him, he came to Jerusalem || not fall upon them naked. He also went about 
in the twenty and fifth year of the reign of |/the compass of the city by night, being never 
Xerxes: and when he had shown the epistles to || discouraged, neither about the work itself, nor 
God,* he gave them to Adeus, and to the other || about his own ciet and sleep, for he made no use 
governors. He also ealled together all the people |,of those things for his pleasure, hut out of ne 
to Jerusalem, and stood in the midst of the tem- | cessity. And this trouble be underwent for two 
ple, and made the following speech to them: | years and four mouths;t for in so long time 
“You know, O Jews, that God hath kept our ἕω the will built, in the twenty-eighth year of 
futhers Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in mind ||the reign of Xerxes, in the ninth month. Now 
continually, and for the sake of their righteous- || when the walls were finished, Nehemiah and the 
ness hath not left off the care of you: indeed, he || multitude offered sacrifices to God for the build- 
hath assisted me in gaining this authority of the | ing of them, and they continued in feasting eight 
king to raise up our wall, and finish what is | days. However, when the nations which dwelt 
wanting of the temple. 1 desire you, therefore, ||in Syria heard that the building of the wall was 
who well know the ill-will our neighbouring na- || finished, they had indignation at it: but when Ne- 
tions bear tous; and that when once they are || hemiah saw that the city was thin of people, he 
sensible that we are in earnest about || exhorted the priests and the Levites, that they 

ig, they will come upon us, and contrive || would leave the country, remove themselves to 
many ways of obstructing our works, that you | the city, and there continuc; and he built them 
will, in the first place, put your trust in God, as | houses at his own expenses; and he commanded 
in him that will assist us against their hatred, and || that part of the people which were employed in 
to intermit burlding neither night nor day, but to | cultivating the land to bring the tithes of their 
use all diligence, and to hasten on the work; now ] fruits to Jerusalem, that the priests and Levites 
We have this especial opportunity for it.” When | having whereof they might live perpetually, 
he had said this, he gave order that the rulers |, might not leave the divive worship; who willing- 
should measure the wall, and part the work of it | iy hearkened to the constitutions of Nehemiah, 
among the people, ne pags to eee and | by hey means the city of Jerusalem came to 
cities, as every one’s abilities should require. || be fuller of people than it was before. So when 
And when be had added this promise, that he |, Nehemiah had ane many other excellent things, 
himself, with his servants, aedt © assist them, he | and things worthy of commendation in a glori- 
dissolved the assembly. So the Jews =. manner, he came to a great age, and then 

| 


ed for the work: that is the name they are |/died. He was a man of a good and righteo 
called by from the day that they came up from || disposition, and very ambitious to make his o 
Babylon, which is taken from the tribe of Judah, |/nation happy: and he hath left the walls of Je- 
which came first to these places, and thence ||rusalem as an eternal monument for himself, 
both they and the country gained that appel- || Now this was done in the days of Xerxes. 


lation. 
CHAP. VI. 


_ 8. But now when the Ammonites, and Moab- 
“ἢ τέο θας heart ease i building ere Concernmg Esther, and Mordecai, and Haman. 
ἰώ ἡ ἢ » Prat x P Adinere pee ᾿ ‘i 
apace, they took it heinously, and proceeded to καῇ howe, Ἢ he Reign of pte he The whole 
lay snares for them, and to hinder their iuten- Nation of the Jews was in Danger of perishing 
tions. They also slew many of the Jews, and|| ᾧ 1. Avrer the death of Xerxes, the kingdoin 
— how they might destroy Nehemiah him- |/came to be transferred to his sou Cyrus, whom 
self, by hiring some of the foreigners to kill him. || the Greeks called Artaxerxes. When this man 
They also put the Jews in fear, and disturbed || had obtained the goverument over the Persians, 


* This showing king Xerxes’s epistles to God, or laying || in building; and that they were finished in the 28th of 
them open before God, in the temple, is very like the lay- || Xerxes, sect. 7, 8. It nay also be remarked farther, that 
ing open the epistles of Sennacherib before him also by || Josephus hardly ever mentions more than ono infallible 
astronomical character, | mewu an ‘eclipse of the moon, 
and this a little before the death of Herod tho Great, Antiq. 
B. xvii. ch. vi. sect. 4. Now on these two chronological 
characters in a great measure depend some of the moxt 


Hezekiah, 2 Kings xix. 14; Isa. xxxvii. 14; although this 
last was for a méinorial to put him in mind of the ensmics, 
in order to move the civins compassion, and the present 
as a token of gratitude for mercies already received, as 
Havercamp weil observes on this place. important poinis belonging to Christianity, viz. the expli- 

t It may not be very improper to remark here, with ||catiou of Daniel’s 70 weeks, and the duration of our Sa- 
what an unusual accuracy Josephus determines these || viour’s ministry, and the time of bis death, in correspond- 
ence to those 70 weeks. See the Supplement to the Lit. 
Accomp. of Proph. p. 72. 6 


ΤῊΣ of Xerxes, in which the walls of Jerusalem were 
ilt, viz. thut Nehemiah came with his commission in the 
25th of Xerxes , thut the walls were two years four months 
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of a captive people, 


the whole nation of the Jews,* with their wives 
and children, were m danger cf perishing: the 
occasion whereof we shall declare in ἃ little 
time, for it is proper, in the first place, to explain 
somewhat relating to this king, and how he 
came to marry a Jewish wife, who was herself 
of the foyal family also, and who is: related to 
have saved our nation; for when Artaxerxes had 
taken the kingdom, and had set governors over 
the hundred ‘and twenty and seven provinces, 
from India even unto Ethiopia, in the third year 
of his reign,. he made a ‘costly feast for his 
friends, and for the nations. of Persia, and for 
their governors, such a one as was proper for 
a king to make, when he had a mind to make a 
»ublic demonstration of his riches, and this fora 
handred and fourscore days, after which he 
made a feast for other nations, and for their am- 
bassadors at Shushan, for seven days. Now this 
feast was ordered after the manner following: 
he caused a tent to be pitched, which was sup- 
ported by pillars of gold and silver, with curtains 
of linen and purple spread over them, that it 
might afford room for many ten thousands to sit 
down.. The cups with which the waiters minis- 
tered were of gold, and adorned with precious 
stones, for pleasure and for sight. He also-gave 
order'to the servants that they should not force 
them to drink, by bringing them wine continual- 
ly, as is the practice of the Persians, but to per- 
mit every one of the guests to enjoy himself ac- 
cording to his own inclination: Moreover, he) 
sent messengers through the.country, and gave 
order that they should have a remission of their 
labours, and should keep a festival many-days, 
on account of his kingdom. . In like manner did 
Vashti, the queen, gather her guest’ together, 
and made them a feast in the palace. Now the 
king was desirous to show her, who exceeded 
all other women in beautv, to those that feasted 
with him,‘and he sent some to command her to 
‘come to-his feast.. But she, out of regard to the 
laws of the Persians, which forbid the’ wives to! 
be seen by strangers, did not go to the king;t 
and though he oftentimes sent the eunuchs to| 
her, she did nevertheless stay away, and refused 
to come, till tne king was so much irritated, that 
he broke νὴ the entertainment, and rose up, and 
called for those seven who had the interpretation 
of the laws committed to them, and accused his 
wife, and said, that he had been affronted by her, 
because that when she was frequently called by 
him to his feast, she did not obey him once, He 
therefore gave order that they. should inform 
him what could be done. by the law against her. 
So one of them, whose name was Memuean, said, 
that “this affront was offered not to him alone, 
but to all the Persians, who were in danger of 
leading their lives very ill with their wives, if 
they must be thus despised by them; for that: 


* Since some sceptical persons are willing to discard 
this book of Esther as no true history ; and even our learn- 
ed and judicious Dr. Walt, in his late posthumous critical 
notes upon all the other Hebrew books of the Old 'Testa- 
ment, gives us none upon the Canticles or upon Esther, 
and seems thereby to give up this book, as well as he gives 
up the Canticles, as indefensible ; I shall venture to say, 
that almost all the objections against this book of Esther 
are gone at once, if, as we certainly ought to-do, and as 
Dean Pridcaux has justly done, we place this history un- 
der Artaxerxes Longimauus, as do both the Septuagint in- 
torpreters and Josephus. 'The learned Dr. Lee, in his post- 

Mous dissertation on the second hook of Esdras, page 
25, also snys, that “ the truthof this history is demonstrated 
by the feast of Purim, kept up from that time to this very 
day: and this surprising providential revolution in fayour 
‘ } thereby constantly commemorated, | 
standcth even upon a firmer basis than that there ever 
was sucha man as King Alexander [the Groat} in the 
world, of whoso reign there is no euch abiding monument 
at this day to he found any where. Nor will they, I dare 
say, who quarrel at this, or any other of the sacred histo- 
rios, find it a very easy matter to reconcile the different 
accounts which were given by historians of the affairs of | 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS: 


none of their wives would have any reverence 
for their husbands, if they had such an example 
of arrogance in the queen towards thee, who 
rulest overall.” Accordingly, he exhorted him 
to punish her, who had: been guilty of so great 
an affront to him, after a severe manner; and 
when he had so done, to publish to the nations 
what had been decreed about the queen. So the 
resolution was to put Vashti away, and to give 


‘her dignity to another woman. 


2. But the king having been fond of her, did 
not well bear ἃ separation, and yet by the law 
he could not admit of a reconciliation, so he was 
under trouble, as not having it in his power to 
do what he desired to do. But when his friends 
saw him so uneasy, they advised him to cast the 
memory of his wife, and his love for her, out of 
his mind, but to send abroad over all the habita- 
ble earth, and. to search out for comely virgins, 
and to take her whom he should like best for a 
wife, because his passion for his former. wife 
would be quenched ‘by the introduction of an- 
other, and the kindness he had to Vashti would 
be withdrawn from her, and be placed on her 
that was with him: Accordingly, he was persua= 
ded to follow this advice, and gave orders to 
certain persons to choose out of the virgins that 
were in his kingdom.those that were esteemed 
the most comely. So when a great number of 
these virgins were gathered together, there was 
found a damsel in Babylon, whose parents were 
both. dead, and she was brought up with her 
uncle Mordecai, for that was her uncle’s name. 
This uncle was of the tribe of Benjamin, and 
was one of the principal persons among the 
Jews. Now it proved that this damsel, whose 
name was Esther, was the most beautiful of all 
the rest, and that the grace of her countenance 
drew the eyes of the spectators principally upon 
her: so she was committed to one of the eunuchs 
to take the care of her: and she was very ex- 
actly provided with sweet odours, in great plen- 
ty, and with costly ointments, such as her body 
required to be anointed withal: and this was 
used for six mouths by the virgins, who were in 
number four huge And. when the @unuch 
thought the virgins had been sufficiently puri- 
fied, in the forementioned time, and were now fit 
to go to the king’s bed, he sent one ‘to be with 
the king-every day. So when he had accompa- 
nied with ber, he sent her back to the eunueh: 
and when Esther had come to him, he was pleas- 
ed with her, and fell in love with the damsel, and 
married her, and made her his lawful wife, and 
kept a wedding feast for her on the twelfth 
month of the seventh year of his reign, which 
was called Adar. He also sent angari, as they 
are called, or messengers, unto every nation, 
and gave orders that they should keep a feast for 
his marriage, while he himself treated the Per- 


this king, orto confirm any one fact of his whatever, with 
the same evidence which is here given for the principal 
fact in the sacred book, or even so much as to prove. the- 
existonce of such a person, of whom so greut things are re- 
lated, but upon grauting this book of Esther, or sixth of | 
Esdras (as it is placed in some of the most ancient copies 
ot'the vulgate,) to be ἃ most true and certain history,” &e. 
+ If the Chaldee-paraphrast be in the right, that Artax- 
erxes intended to show Vashti to his guests naked, it is no 
wontler at all that she would not submit to such an indig- 
nity ; but still, if it were not so gross as that, yet might it, 
in the king’s cups, be done in a way so indecent, as the 
Persian laws would not then bear more than the common. 
laws of modesty. And that the king had some such desigu 
seems not improbable, for otherwise the principal of these 
royal guésts could be no strangers to the queen, nor unap-_ 
prized of her beauty, so far as decency admitted. Howe-, 
Ver, since Providence was now paving the way for the in- 
troduction ofa Jewess into the king’s affections, in order 
to bring. about one of the most. wonderful deliverances 
which the Jewish or any nation ever had, we need not be 
farther solicitous about the motives by which the xikg was 
induced to divorce Vashti, and marry Esther, ; 
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sians and the Medes, and the principal men of |] money very willingly, that the kingdom might~ 
the nations, for a whole month, on account of'|| be Geet ion much 9 teihaavie ed ah 
thishis marriage. Accordingly, Esther came tol] 6. When Haman had made this petition, the 
his of el Sto and he set a diadem on her|| king both forgave him the money, and granted. 
head: thus’ was Esther married, without}| him the men, to do what he would with them. 
os known to the king what nation she was || So Haman having gained what he desired, sent 
derived from. Her uncle also removed from|| out immediately a decree, as from the king, to all 
Babylon to Shushan, and dwelt there, being] nations, the contents whereof were'these: ‘ Ar- 
every day about the palace, and inquiring how || taxerxes, the great king, to the rulers of the hun- 
the damsel did, for he loved her as though she|/ dred twenty and seven provinces, from India to 
had been his own daughter. Ethiopia, sends this writing: Whereas I have 

3. Now the king had made a law, that none of governed many nations, and obtained the do- 
his own prowl should approach him unless be|| minion of all the habitable éarth, according to 
were called, when he sat upon his throne ;* and/|| my desire, and have not been obliged to do any 
men with axes in their hands stood round about || thing that is insolent or cruel to my subjects by 
his throne, in order to punish such as approached || such my power, but. have showed. myself mild 
to him without being called. However, the king|| and gentle, by taking care of their peace and 
sat with a golden sceptre in his hand, which he || good order, and have sought how they might en- 
held out when he had a mind to save any one ΟΥ̓ joy those blessings for all time to come, And 
those that ont to him without being call- weenie I have been kindly informed by Ha- 
ed, and he who touched it was free from danger. || maa, who, on account of his prudence and jus- 
Butof this matter we have discoursed sufficiently. || tice, is the first in my esteem, and in dignity, 

4. Some time after this [two eunuchs] Big-|| and only second to myself, for his fidelity and 
than and Teresh plotted against the king; and || constant good-will to me, that there is an ill-na- 
Barnabazus, the servant of one of the eunuchs, || tured nation intermixed with all mankind, that is 
being by birth a Jew, was acquainted with their || averse to our laws, and not subject to kings, and 
conspiracy, and discovered it to the queen’s un-|| of a different conduct of life from.others, that 
cle; and Mordecai, by the means of Esther, made || hateth monarchy, and of a disposition that is 


the conspirators known to the king. 
bled-the king, but he discovered the truth, and 
hanged the eunuchs upon a cross, while at that 
time he gave no reward to Mordecai, who had 
been the occasion of his preservation. He only 
bade the scribes to set down his name in the re- 
eords, and bade him stay in the palace, as an in- 
timate friend of the king. 
τ 5, Now there was one Haman, the son of Ame- 
datha, by birth an Amalekite, that used to go in 
to the xing : and the foreigners and Persians 
moeer him, as Artaxerxes had commanded 
that such honour should be paid to him; but Mor- 
decai was so wise, and so observant of bis own 
- country’s laws, that he would not worship the 
man.t When Haman observed this, he inquired 
whence he came? and when he understood that 
he was a Jew, he had indignation at him, and 
said within himself, that ““ whereas the Persians, 
who were free men, worshipped him, this man, 
wko was no better than a slave, does not vouch- 
safe to do so.” And when he desired to punish 
Mordecai, he thought it too small a thing to re- 
quest of the king that he alone might be punish- 
ed; he rather determined to abolish the whole 
nation, for he was naturally an enemy to the 
Jews, because the nation of the Amalekites, of 
which he was, had been destroyed by them. Ac- 
cordingly he came to the king, and accused them, 
saying, ‘ There isa certain wicked nation, and it 
is dispersed over all the habitable earth that is un- 


der thy dominion ; a nation separate from others, | 


unsociable, neither admitting the same sort 
of divine worship that others do, nor using laws 
like to the laws of others: at enmity with thy 
people, and with all men, both in their manners 
and practices. Now, if thou wilt be a benefac- 
tor to thy subjects, thou wilt give order to destroy 
them utterly, and not leave the least remains of 
them, nor preserve any of them either for slaves 
or for captives.” But thatthe king might not be 
damuified by the loss of the tributes which the 
Jews paid him, Haman promised to give him out 
of hisown estate forty eacoaae talents whenso- 
ever he pleased; and he said, he would pay this 


* Herodotus says, that this law [against any one’s com- 
ing uncalled to the kings of Persia when they were sitting 
on their thrones} was first enacted by Deioces [i. e. by him 
who first withdrew the Medes from the dominion of the 


This trou-|| pernicious to our affairs, 1 give order that these 


men, of whom Haman our second father hath 
informed us, be destroyed, with their wives and 
children, and that none of them be spared, and 
that none prefer pity to them before obedience 
to this decree. Rnd this I will to be executed on 
the fourteenth day of the twelfth month of this 
present year, that so when all that have enmity 
to us are destroyed, and this in one day, we may 
be allowed to lead the rest of our lives in peace 
hereafter.” . Now when this decree was brought 
to the cities, and to the country, all were. ready 
for the destruction and entire abolishment of the 
| Jews, against the day before mentioned; and 
they were very hasty about it at Shushan inpar- 
ticular, Accordingly, the king and Haman spent 
'their time in feasting together with good cheer 
and wine, but the city was in disorder. 

7. Now when Mordecai was informed of what 
was done, he rent bis clothes, and put on sack- 
cloth, and a ashes upon his head, and 
| went about the city, crying out, that “ a nation 
that had been injurious to no man, was to be de- 
stroyed.” . And he went on saying thus as far as 
the king’s palace, and there he stood, for it was 
not lawful for him to go into it in that habit. The 
same thing was done by all the Jews that were 
in the several cities wherein this decree was 
published, with lamentation and mourning, on 
account of the calamities denounced against 
them, But as soon as certain persons had told 
the queen that Mordecai stood before the court 
in a mourning habit, she was disturbed at this 
report, and sent out such as should change his 
| garments; but when he could not be induced 
[το put off his sackcloth, because the sad occasion 
that forced him to put it on was not yet ceased: 
she called the eunuch Acratheus, for he was then 

resent, and sent him to Mordecai, in order to 
aoe of him what sad accident had befallen 
him, for which he was in mourning, and would 
not put off the habit he had put on at her desire 
Then did Mordecai inform the eunuch of the oc- 
casion of his mourning, and of the decree which 
was scut by the king into all the country, and of 


man were by him deemed too like the adoration due only 
to God, as Josephus seems here to think, as well as the 
Septuagint interpreters also, by their translation of Nst. 
| xiii. 12, 13, 14; or whether he thought he onght to pay no 


Assyrians, and himself first reigned over them.) Thus, || sort of adoration to an Atnalekite, which nation had been 
also, says Spanheim, stood guards, with their axes, about |} such great sinners as to have been universally devoted tc 
the throne of Tenus, or Tenudus, that the offender might || destruction by God himself, Exod. xvii. 14, 15,16; 2 Sam. 


by them be punished immediately. 
4 Whether this adoration required of Mordecai to Ha- 


xv. 18; or whether both causes concurred, cannot vow, 1 
doubt, be certainly determined 


the promise of money whereby Haman bought 
the destruction of their nation. ie also gave 
him a copy of what was proclaimed at Shushan, 
to be carried to Esther; and he charged her to 
petition the king about this matter, and nct to 
think it a dishonourable thing in her to put on an 
humble habit, for the safety of her nation, where- 
inshe might deprecate the ruin of the Jews, who 
were in danger’ of it; for that Haman, whose 
dignity was only inferior to that of the king, had 
accused the Jews, and had irritated the king 
against them. When she was: informed of this, 
she sent to Mordecai again, and told him that 
she was not called by the king, and that he who 
goes in to-him without being called, is to be slain, 
unless, when he is willing to.save any one, he 
holds out his‘golden sceptre to him; but. that to 
whomsoever he does so, although he go in with- 
out being called, that person is so far from‘being 
slain, that he obtains pardon, and is entirely pre- 
served. Now when the eunuch carried this mes- 
sage from Esther to Mordecai, he bade him also 
tell her that she must not only provide for her 
own preservation, but for the common preserva- 
tion of her nation, for that if she now neglected 
this opportunity, there would certainly arise help 
to them from God some other way, but she and 
her father’s house would be destroyed by those 
whom she now despised. But Esther sent the 
very same eunuch Pack to Mordecai {to desire 
him] to go to Shushan, and to gather the Jews that 
were there together to a congregation, and to 
fast and abstain from all sorts of food.on her ac- 


count, and [to let him know that] she with her. 


maidens would do the same; and then ‘she pro- 
mised that she would go to the king, though it 
were against the law, and that if she must die 
for it she would not refuse it. 

. 8. Accordingly, Merdeeai did as Esther had 
enjoined him, and made the people fast; and he 
besought God, together with them, “notto over- 
look his naticn, particularly at this time, when 
it was going to be destroyed; but that,-as he 
had often before provided for them, and forgiven 
when they had sinned, so he would now deliver 
them from that destruction which was denounced 
against them,; for although it was not all the 
nation that had offended, yet must they so inglo- 
riously be slain, and that he was himself the oc- 
casion of the wrath of Haman, hecause (said hé) 
Idid not worship. him, nor could I endure to pay 
_ that honour to him which T'used to pay to thee, 
Ὁ Lord; for upon that his anger hath he contrived 
this present mischief against those that have not 
transgressed thy laws.’ The same supplications 
did the multitude put up; and entreated that God 
would provide for their deliverance, and free the 
Israelites that were in all the earth from this ca- 
lamity which was now coming upon them, for 
they had it before their eyes, and expected its 
coming: Accordingly, Esther made’ supplica- 
tion to God after the manner'of her country, by 
casting herself down upon the éarth, and putting 
on her mourning garments, and bidding farewell 
to meat and drink, and all delicacies, for three 
days’ time; and she entreated God to have mer- 
cy upon her, and make her words appear persua- 
sive to the kiny, and render her countenance 
more beautiful than it was before, that both by 
her words and beanty she might succeed, for the 
averting of the king’s anger, in case he were 
at all irritated against her, and’for the ¢onso- 
lation of those of her own country, now they 
were in the utmost danger of perishing ; as also, 
that he would excite ahatred in the king against 
the enemies of the Jews, and those that had con- 
trived their future destruction, if they proved to 
be contemned by him. 

9. When Esther had used this supplication for 
three days she put off those garments; changed 
her habit, and adorned herself as became a 
queen, and took two of her handmaids with her, 
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the ene of which supported her, as she gently 


|leaned. upon her, and the other followed after, 


and lifted ap her large train (which swept along 
the ground,) with the extremities of herfingers: 


| and thus she came to the king; having,a blushing 


redness in her countenance, with a pleasant 
agreeableness in her behaviour, yet did she go 
in to him with fear; and as soon as she was 
come over against him, as he was sitting on his 
throne, in his royal apparel, which was a gar- 
ment interwoven with gold and precious stones, 
which made him seem to her more terrible, es- 
pecially when he looked at her somewhat se- 
verely, and with a countenance on fire with an- 
ger, her joints failed her immediately, out οὗ the 
dread she was in, and she fell down sideways in 
a swoon: but the king changed his mind, which 
happened, as I suppose, by the will of God, and 
was concerned for his wife, lest her fear should 
bring some very ill thing upon her, and he Jeaped 
from his throne and took her in his arms, aud re- 
covered her, by embracing her, and. speakin 

comfortably to her,.and exhorting her to be o 

good cheer, and not to suspect any thing that 
was said on account of her coming to him with- 
out being called; because that law was made for 
subjects, but that she, who was.a queen, as well 
as he aking, might be entirely secure: and as 
he said this, he put the sceptre into her hand, and 
laid his rod upon her neck, on account of the 
law; and so freed her from her fear. And after 
she had recovered herself by these encourage- 
ments, she said, *‘ My lord, it is not easy for me, 
on the sudden, to say what hath happened, for 
as soon as' I saw thee to be great, and comely, 
and terrible, my spirit departed from me, and I 
had no soul left in me.” And while it was with 
difficulty, and in a low voiee, that she could say 
thus much, the king was in a great agony and 
jdisorder, and encouraged Esther to be of good 
cheer, and to expect better fortune, since he was 
ready, if occasion should require it, to grant to 
her the half of his kingdont. Accordingly, Es- 
ther desired that he and his friend Haman would 
come to her to a banquet, for she said she had 
|prepared a supper for him. - He consented to it; 
and when they were there, as they were drink- 
ing, he hade Esther to ‘let him know what she 
desired: for that she should not be disappointed, 
though she should desire the half of his king- 
rdom.” — But she put off the discovery of her pe- 
tition till the next day, if he would come again, 
together with Haman, to her banquet. νὰ 
| 10. Now when the king had promised so todo, 
‘Haman went away very glad, because he alone 
had the honour of supping with the king at Es- 
ther’s banquet, and because no one else: partook 
of the same honour with kings but himself; yet 
when he saw Mordecai in the court, he was very 
much displeased, for he paid him no manner of 
respect when he saw him. So he went home, 
and called for his wife Zeresh, and his friends, 
and when they were come, he showed them what 
honour he enjoyed, not only ‘from the king, but 
from the queen also, for as he alone had that day 
supped with her, together with the king, so was 
he also invited again for. the next day; yet, said 
he, am I not pleased to see Mordeeai the Jew in 
the court. Hereupon his wife Zerésh advised 
him to give ordér that a gallows should be made 
fifty cubits high, and that in the morning he 
should ask it of the king, that Mordecai might be 
hanged thereon.’ So he commended her advice, 
and gave order to his servants to prepare the gal 
lows, and to place it in the court, for the punish- 
ment of Moreen! thereon, which was according- 
ly ‘prepared, But God laughed to seorn the 
wicked expectations of Haman; and.as he knew 
what the event would be, was delighted at it, for 
that night he took away the king’s sleep; and us 
the king was not willing to lose the time of his 
ying awake, but to spend it in something that 


- 


‘the chain about his neck, and got on horseback, 


venged of Mordecai, for that God was with him.” 


might be of advantage to his kingdom, he com- 
manded the seribe to bring him the chronicles of 
the former kings, and the records of his own ac- 


tions; and when he had brought them and was 
reading them, one was found to have received a 


coun 2 account of his excellent management 
on Y Occasion, and the name of the coun- 
try set down; another was found to have 


had a present made him on account of his fideli- 
ΩΣ then the scribe came to Bigthan and Teresh, 

e eunuchs that had made a conspiracy against 
the kirg, which Mordecai had discovered, and 
when the scribe said no more but that, and was 
zoing on to another history, the king stopped 
‘im, and inquired, “* Whether it was not added 
that Mordecai had a reward given him?’ and 
when he said there was no such addition, he bade 
hima leave off, and he inquired of those that were 
appointed forthat purpose, what hour of the night 


it was? and when he was informed that it was al-} 


ready day, he gave order, that if they found any 
one of his friends already come, and.standing be- 
fore the court, they should tell him. Now it hap- 
pened that Hamau was fonnd there, for he was 
come sooner than ordinary to petition the king to 
have Mordecai put to death; and when the ser- 
yants said, that Haman was before the court, he 
bade them cali him in; and when he was come 
in, he said, “Because I know that thou art my 
only fast friend, I desire thee to give me advice, 
how I may tonour one that I greatly love, and 
that after a manner suitable to my magnificence.” 
Now Haman reasoned with himself, that what 
opinion he should give would be for himself, 
since it was he alone who was beloved by the 
king: so he gave that advice which he thought 
of all others the best; forhe said, “If thou wou!d- 
est truly honour a man whom thou sayest thou 
dost love, give order that he may ride on horse- 
back, with the same garment on which thou 
wearest, and with a gold chain about his neck, 
and let one of thy intimate friends go before him, 
and proclaim through the whole city, that who- 
soever the king honoureth, obtaineth this mark 
‘of his hovour.” This was the advice which Ha- 
man gave, out of a supposal that such a reward 
would come to himself. Hereupon the king was 

leased with the advice, and said, “Go thou, 
therefore, for thou hast the horse, the garment, 
and the chain, ask for Mordecai the Jew, and 
give him those things, and go before his horse, 
and proclaim accordingly; for thou art (said he) 
my intimate friend, and hast given me good ad- 
vice; be thou then the minister of what thou hast 
advised me to do. This shall be his reward from 
us, for preserving my life.” When he heard this 
order, which was entirely unexpected, he was 
confounded in his mind, and knew not what to do. 
However, he went out, and led the horse, and 
took the purple garment, and the golden chain 
for the neck, and finding Mordecai before the 
court, clothed in sackcloth, he bade him put that 

arment off, and put the purple garment on: but 
urdetat not knowing the truth of the matter, 
but thinking that it was done in mockery, said, 
“Ὁ thou wretch, the vilest of all mankind, dost 
thou thus laugh at our calamities?” But when 
he was satisfied that the king bestowed this ho- 
nour upon him, for the deliverance he had pro- 
cured ἤτω: when he convicted the eunuchs who 
had conspired against him, he put on that purple 

arment which the king always wore, and put 


and went round the city, while Haman weut be- 
fore, and proclaimed, “This shall be the reward 
which the king will bestow on every one whom 
he loves, and esteems worthy of honour.” And 
when they had gone round the city, Mordecai 
went in to the king, but Haman went home, out 
of shame, and informed his wife and friends o 
what had happened, and this with tears: who 
said, that ‘‘He would never be able to be re- 
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the 


* a ν᾽, ὼν 

11. Now while these men were thus talking 
one to another, Esther’s eunuchs hastened Ha- 
man away to come to supper; but one of the eu- 
nuehs, named Sabuchadas, saw the gallows that 
was fixed in Haman’s house, and inquired of one 
of his servants, for what purpose they. had pre- 
pared it? Sehe knew that it was for the queen’s © 
uncle, because Haman was about to petition the 
king that he might be punished, but at present 
he held his. peace. δὴν when ‘the king, with 
Haman, were at the banquet, he desired the 
queen to tell him what gift she desired to obtain, 
and assured her that she should have whatsoever 
she had a mind to. She then lamented the dan- 
per her people werein; and said, that “ She and 
ner nation were given up to be destroyed, and 
that she, on that account, made this her petition; ‘ 
that she would not have troubled him if he had 
only given order that they should he sold into 
bitter servitude, for such.a misfortune would not 
have been intolerable; but she desired that they 
might bedelivered from such destruetion.” And 
when the king inquired of her who was the au- 
thor of this misery to them? she then openly ac- 


cused Haman, and convicted him, that he had a 


been the wicked instrument of this, and had 
formed this plot against them. When the king 
was hereupon in disorder, and was gone hastily 
out of the ὕπο uet into the gardens, Haman be- 
gan to jiempade with Esther, and to beseech her 
to forgive him, as to what he had offended, for 
he perceived that he was in avery bad case. 
And 4s he had fallen upon the queen’s bed, and 
was making supplication to her, the king came 
in, and being still more provoked at what he 
saw, ‘O-thou wretch, (said he) thou vilest of all 
mankind, dost thou aim to force my wife?” And. 
when Haman was astonished at this, and not 
able to speak one word more, Sabuchadas the 
eunuch came in, and accused Haman, and said, 
“ He found a gallows at his house peepee for 
Mordecai, for that the servant told him so much 
upon his inquiry, when he was sent'to him to call 
him to supper.” He said farther, “That the 
comets was fifty cubits high.”” Which when the 
‘ing heard, he determined that Haman should 
be punished after πιὸ other manner than that 
which had been devised by him agaimst Morde- 
cai: so he gave orderimmediately that he should 
be hung upon that gallows, and be put to déath 
after that manner, And from hence I cannot 
forbear to admire God, and to learn hence his 
wisdom and his justice, not only in punishing the 
wickedness of Haman, but in so disposing it, that 
he should undergo the very same punishment 
which he had contrived for another; as also, be- 
cause he thereby teaches others this lesson, that 
what mischiefs any one prepares against another, 
he, without knowing of it, first contrives it against 
himself. ‘ 
12. Wherefore Haman, who had immoderately 
abused the honour he had from the king, was de- 
stroyed after this manver, and the king granted 
his estate to the queen. tHe also called for 
Mordecui, (for Esther had informed him that she 
was akin to him,) and gave that ring to Morde- 
eai, which he had before given to Haman. ‘The 
queen also gave Haman’s estate to Mordecai, 
and prayed the king to deliver the nation of 
ews from the fear of death, and showed 
him what had been written over all the country 
by Haman the son of Ammedatha: for that if 
her country were destroyed, and her countrymen 
were to perish, she could not bear to live herself 
any longer. So the king promised her, that he 
would notdo any thing that should be disagreea- 
ble to her, nor contradict what she desired, but 
he bade her write what she pleased about the 
Jews, in the king’s name, and seal it with his’ 
seal, and send it to all his kingdom, for that 
those who read epistles whose authority is se- 
cured by having the king’s seal to them, would 
howay contradict what was written therein. So 


; 
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trived such things against them, with his family, 
‘before the gates of Shushan, that punishment: 
being sent upon him by God, who seeth 
things. And I give you in charge, that you 
sere; propose a copy. of this epistle through 
all my kingdom, that the Jews may be permitted 
peaceably to use their own laws, and that you 
assist them; that at the same season whereto 
their miserable estate did belong, they may | de- 
fend themselves the very same day from unjust 
violence, the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, 
which is Adar, for God hath made that day aday- 
of salvation instead of a day of destruction to 
them; and may it be a good day to those that 
wish us well, and ἃ memorial of the punishment 
of.the conspirators against us: and I will that 
you take notice, that every city, and eyery na 
tion, that shall disobe τῇ thing that is con- 
tained in this epistle, shall e destroyed by fire 
and sword.. However, let this epistle be pub- 
lished through. all the country that is under our 
obedience, and let all.the Jews by all means be 
ready against the day before mentioned, that 
they may avenge themselves upon their ene- 
mies,” 


he commanded the king’s scribes to be sent for, 
and to write to the nations on the Jews’ behalf, 
and to his lieutenants and governors, that were 
over his. hundred twenty and seven provinces, 
from India to Ethiopia. Now the contents of this 
epistle were these: “The great king Artax- 
erxes to our rulers,* and those that are our 
faithful subjects,.sendeth greeting: Many men 
there are, who, on account of the greatness of the 
benefits bestowed on them, and because of the 
honour which they have obtained from the won- 
derful kind treatment of those that bestowed it, 
are’not only injurious to their inferiors, but do 
not scruple todo evil to those that have been 
their benefactors, as if they would take away 
gratitude from among men, and by their insolent 
abuse-of such benefits as they never expected, 
they turn the abundance they hase against those 
that‘are the authors of it, and suppose they shal! 
lie concealed from God in that case, and avoid 
that vengeance which comes from him. _Some 
' of these men, when they have had the manage- 
ment of affairs committed to them by their 
friends, and bearing private malice of their own 
against some others, by deceiving those that 
have the power, persuade them to be angry at 
such as‘have done them no harm, till they are in 
danger of perishing, and this by laying accusa- 

_ tions and calumnies; ‘nor is this state of things to 
be discovered by ancient examples, or such as 
we have learned by report, only; bat by some 
examples of such impudent attempts under our 
own. eyes, so that itis not fitto attend any longer 
to:calumnies and accusations, nor to the persua- 
sions of others, but to determine what any one 
knows of himself to have been really done, and 
to punish what justly deserves it, and to grant 
favours. to such as aré mnocent. This hath been 
the case of Haman, the son of Ammedatha, by 
birth an Amalekite, and alien from the blood of 
the Persians, who, when: he.was hospitably en- 
tertained. by-us, and partook of that kindness 
which we bear to all men, to so great a degree 
as to be called my father, and to be all along 
worshipped, and to have honour paid hinv by all 
ia the second rank after the royal honour due 
to ourselves, he could not bear his good fortune, 
nor govern the magnitude of his prosperity 
with sound reason; nay; he made a. conspiracy 
“against me and my life; who gave him his autho- 
rity, by. endeavouring to take away Mordecai, 
my benefactor, aud my saviour, and by basely 
and treacherously requiring to have Esther; the 
partner of my life, and of my dominion, brought 
to destruction; for he contrived by this means 
to deprive me of my faithful friends,t and trans- 
fer the government to others: but. since I per- 
ceived that these Jews, that were by this perni- 
cious fellow devoted to destruetion, were not 
wicked men, but conducted their lives after the 
best manner, and.were mendedicated to the 
worship of that God who. hath preserved the 
kingdom to me and to my ancestors, [ do not 

᾿ only free them from the punishment which the 
former epistle, which was sent by Haman, or- 
dered to be inflicted on them, to which if you 
refuse-obediente, you shall do well, bat I will 
that they have all honour paid:to them. Ac- 
cordingly, | have hanged up the man that con- 


so great honour with the king, they thought his 
good fortune was common to themselves also 
and joy and a beam of salvation encompassed 
the Jews, both those that were-in the cities, and 
those that were in-the countries,.upon the publi- 
cation of the king’s letters, insomuch, that many 
even of othe? nations circumcised their foreskin 
for fear of the Jews, that they might procure 
safety.to themselves thereby; for on the thir-~ 
teenth day of the twelfth month, which accord- 
ing to the Hebrews is called Adar, but accordin: 
to the Macedonians, Dystrus, those that carrie 
the king’s epistle gave them notice, that the 
same day wherein their danger was to have been, 
on that very day should they destroy their ene- 
mies. But now the rulers of the provinces, and 
the tyrants, and the kings, and the scribes, had 
the Jews inesteem; for the fear they were in of 
Mordecai forced them to act with discretion. 
Now when the royal decree was come tovall the 
country that was subject to the king, it fell out 
that the Jews at Shushan slew five hundred of 
their enemies: and when the king had told Es- 
ther the number of those that were slain in that 
city, but did not well know what had been done 
in the provinces, he asked her, whether she 
would have any thing farther done against them ? 
for that it should be done accordingly: upon 
which she desired that the Jews might be. per- 
mitted to treat their remaining enemies in the 
same manner the next day; as also that. the 
might hang the ten sons of Haman upon the ng 
lows. So the king permitted the Jews so to do, 
as. desirous not to contradict Esther. So they. 
gathered themselves together again on the four- 
teenth day of the month Dystroaiand slew about 
three hundred of. their enemies, but touched 


* Tho true reason-why king Artaxerxos did not here 
properly revoke his former barbarous decree for the uni- 
yorsul sluughter of the Jews, but only empowered and en- 

couraged the Jews to fight for their lives, and to kill their’ 
enemies if they attempted their destruction, seems to have 
boen that old law of the Medes and Persians, not yet laid 
aside, that whatever decree was signed both by the king 
and his lords, could not be changed, but remained wnalter- 
able, Dan. vi. 7, 8, 9, 12, 15, 17; Esth. i. 19, and viii. 8. 
And Haman, having engrossed the royal favour, might per- 
haps have himself signed this decree for the Jews’ slaugh- 
ter, instead of the ancient lords, and so might have ren- 
dered it by their rules irrevocable. 

{ These words give an timation as if Artaxerxes ‘sus- 


pected a deeper design in Haman than openly appeared, 
viz. that knowing the Jews would be faithful to him, and 
that.he could never transfer the crown to his own family, 
w2o was an Agagite, Esth, iii. 1, 10, or of the posterity of 
Agag, the old king ofthe Amalekites, 1 Sam. xv. 8, 32,33, 
while they were alive, and spread over all his dominions, 
he therefore endeayouted to destroy them. Noris it tome 
improbable, that those 75,800 of the Jews’ enemies which 
were soon destroyed by the Jews, on the. permission of 
the king, which must be on some great occasion, were 
Amalekites, their old and hereditary enemies, Exod. xvu 

14,15, and that thereby was fulfilled Balaam’s prophecy, 
“ Amalek was the first of the nations, but his latter end 
shall be, that he perish for ever.” Numb. xxiv. 20. 
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nothing of what riches they had. Now there 
was slain by the Jews that were in the country, 
and in the other cities, seventy-five thousand 
of their enemies, and those were slain on the 
thirteenth day of the month, and the next day 
they kept as afestival. In like manner the Jews 
that e in Shushan gathered themselves to- 

ther, and feasted on the fourteenth day and 

at which followed it; whence it is, that even 
now all the Jews that are in the habitable earth 
keep these days festival, and send portions to 
one another. Mordecai also wrote to those Jews 
that lived in the kingdom of Artaxerxes to ob- 
serve these days, and celebrate them as festivals, 
and to deliver them down to posterity, that this 
festival might continue for all time to come, and 
that it might never be buried in oblivion, for since 
ont Setonka about to be destroyed on these days 
by Haman, they would do a right thing, upon 
escaping the danger in them, and on them inflict- 
ing punishments on their enemies, to observe 
those days, and give thanks to God on them: for 
which cause the Jews still keep the foremention- 
ed days, and call them days of Phurim [or Pu- 
rim.*] And Mordecai became a great and illus- 
trious person with the king, and assisted him in 
the government of the people. He also lived 
with the queen; so that the affairs of the Jews 
were by their means better than they could ever 
have hoped for. And this was the state of the 
Jews under the reign of Artaxerxes.t 


CHAP. VII. 


How John slew his Brother Jesus in the Temple ; 
and how Bagoses offered many Injuries to the 
Jews; and what Sanballat did. 


§ 1. Wuewn Eliashib the high priest was dead, 
his son Judas succeeded in the high priesthood : 
and when he was dead, his son John took that 
dignity ; on whose account it was also that Ba- 
goses, the general of another Artaxerxes’s army,} 
polluted the temple, and imposed tributes on the 
Jews, that out of the public stock, before they of- 
fered the daily sacrifices, they should pay for 
every lamb fifty shekels. Now Jesus was the 
brother of John, and was a friend of Bagoses, 
who had promised to procure him the high 
‘priesthood. Inconfidence of whose support, Je- 
sus quarrelled with John in the temple, and so 

rovoked his brother, that in his anger his 
letther slew him. Now it was a horrible thing 
for John, when he was high priest, to perpetrate 
so great a crime; and so much the more horri- 
ble, that there never was so cruel and impious a 
thing done neither by the Greeks nor barbarians. 
However, God did not neglect its punishment, 
but the people were on that very account en- 
slaved, and the temple was polluted by the Per- 
sians. Now when Bagoses, the general of Ar- 
taxerxes’s army, knew that John, the high priest 
of the Jews, had slain his own brother Jesus in 


* Take here part of Reland’s note on this disputed pas- 
sage: “In Josephus’s copies these Hebrew words, days 
of Purim, or Lots, as in the Greek copies of Esther, ch. 
ix. 26, 28—32, is read days of Phurim, or days of Protec- 
tion, but ought to be read days of Purim, as in the He- 
brew; than which emendation, says he, nothing is more 
certain.” And had we any assurance that Josephus’s copy 
mentioned the casting of lots, as our other copies do, Esth. 
iii. 7, I should fully agree with Reland, but as it now 
stands, it seems to me to be by no means certain. 

+ As to this whole book of Esther in the present Hebrew 
copy; it is so very imperfect, in a case where the provi- 
dence of God was so very remarkable, and the Septuagint 
aud Josephus have so much of religion, that it has not so 
much as the name of God once in it; and it is hard to say 
who made that epitome which the Masorites have given us 
for the genuine book itself; no religious Jews could well 
be the authors of it, whose education obliged them to have 
a constant regard to God, and whatsoever related to his 
worship; nor do we know that there eyer was so imper- 

_ fect a copy of it in the world till after the days of Barcho- 
᾿ cab, in the second century. 
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the temple, he came upon the Jews immediately, 
and began in anger to say to them, ‘Have you 
had the impudence to perpetrate a murder iu 
your oe ?” And as he was aiming to go into 
the temple, they forbade him so to do ;-but he 
said to them, ‘Am not I purer than he that was 
slain im the temple?’ And when he had said 
these words, he went into the temple. Accord. 
ingly, Bagoses made use of this pretence, and 
for e Jews seven years for the murder of 
esus. 

2. Now when John had departed this lifé, his 
son Jaddua succeeded in the high priesthood. 
He had a brother, whose name was Manasseh. 
Now there was one Sanballat, who was sent by 
Darius, the last king [of ponte into Samaria, 
He was aCuthean by birth; of which stock were 
the Samaritans also. This man knew. that the 
city Jerusalem was a famous city, and that their 
kings had given a great deal of trouble to the 
Assyrians, and the people of Celosyria; so that 
he willingiy gave his daughter, whose name was 
Nicaso, in marriage to Manasseh, as thinkin 
this alliance by marriage would be a pledge a 
security that the nation of the Jews should con- 
tinue their good-will to him. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Concernng Sanbdailat_and Manassch, and the 
Temple which they built on Mount Gerizzim, 
as also how Alexander made his Entry into the 
City Jerusalem; and what Benefits he bestowed 
on the Jews. 


§ 1. Azour this time it was that Philip, king» 
of Macedon, was treacherously assaulted ala 
slain at Egea by Pausanias, the son of Cerastes, 
who was derived from the family of Oreste, and 
his son Alexander succeeded him inthe kingdom; 
who, passing over the Hellespont, overcame the 
generals of Darius’s army in a battle fought at 
Granicum. So he marched over Lydia, and 
subdued Ionia, and overran Caria, and fell upon 
the places of Pamphylia, as has been related 
elsewhere. ᾿ 

2. But the elders of Jerusalem being very unea- 
sy that the brother of Jaddua the Tigh priest, 
though married to a foreigner, should be a part- 
ner with him in the high priesthood, quarrelled 
with him; for they esteemed this man’s marriage 
a step to such as should be desirous of transgress-+ 
ing about the marriage of [strange] wives, and 
that this would be the beginning of a mutual so 
ciety with foreigners, although the offence of 
some about marriages, and their having married 
wives that were not of their own country, had 
been an occasion of their former captivity, and 
of the miseries they then underwent; so they 
commanded Manasseh to divorce his wife, or not 
to approach the altar, the high priest himself 
joining with the people in their indignation 
agaiust his brother, and driving him away from 


1 Concerning this other Artaxerxes, cnlled Memon, 
and the Persian affliction and captivity of the Jews under 
him, occasioned by the murder of the high priest’s brother 
in the holy house itself, see Authent. Rec. at large, pao 
49. And if any wonder why Josephus wholly omits the 
rest of the kings of Persia after Artaxerxes Mnemon, till he 
came to their last king Darius, who was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, I shall give them Vossius’s and Dr. 
Hudson’s answer, though in my own words, viz. that Jo- 
sephus did not do ij] in omitting those kings of Persia 
with whom the Jews had no concern, because he was giv- 
ing the history of the Jews, and not of the Persians ‘tage 
is a sufficient reason also why he entirely omitted the his- 
tory and the book of Job, as not particularly relating to 
that nation.] He justly therefore returns to the Jewish af- 
fairs after the death of Longimanus, without any mention 
of Darius II. before Artaxerxes Mnemon, or of Ochus, or 
Arogus, as the canon of Ptolemy names them after hin 
Nor had he probably mentioned this other Artaxerxes, un- 
less Bagoses, one of the governors and commanders under 
him, had occasioned the pollution of the Jewish temple, 
and had greatly distreased the Jews upon that pollution. 
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the aitar. Whereupon Manasseh came to his 
father-in-law, Sanballat, and told him, that ‘ Al- 
though he loved his daughter Nicaso, yet was he 
not willing to be deprived of his sacerdotal dig- 
nity on her account, which was the principal dig- 
nity in their nation, and always continued in the 
same family.” And then Sanballat promised him 
not only to preserve to him the honour of his 
priesthood, but to procure to him the power and 
dignity of a high priest, and would make him 

overnor of all the places he himself now ruled, 
if he would keep his daughter for his wife. He 
also told him further, that he would build him a 
temple like to that at Jerusalem, upon mount Ge- 
rizzim, which is the highest of all the mountains 
that are in Samaria, and he promised that he 
would do this with the approbation of Darius the 
king. Manasseh was elevated with these pro- 
mises, and staid with Sanballat, upon a supposal 


‘that he should gain‘a high priesthood, as bestow- 


ed on him by Darius, for it happened that San- 
ballat was then in years. But there was now a 

eat disturbance among the people of Jerusa- 

em, because many of those priests and Levites 

were entangled in such matches; for they all re- 
volted to Manasseh, and Sanballat afforded them 
money, and divided among them land for tillage, 
and habitations also, and all this in order every 
way to gratify his son-in-law. 

3. About this time it was that Darius heard how 
Alexander had passed over the Hellespont, and 
had beaten his lieutenants in the battle of Grani- 
cum, and was proceeding farther: whereupon he 
guncred together an army of horse and foot, and 

etermined that he would meet the Macedonians 


‘before they should assault and conquer all Asia. 


So he passed over the river Euphrates, and came 
over Taurus, the Cilician mountain; and at Issus of 
Cilicia he waited for the enemy, as ready there 
to give him battle. Upon whieh Sanballat was 
glad that Darius was come down; and told Ma- 
nasseh thut he would suddenly perform his pro- 
mises to him, and this as soon as ever Darius 
should come back, after he had beaten his ene- 
mies; for not he only, but all those that were in 
Asia also, were persuaded that the Macedonians 
would not so much as come to battle with the 
Persians, on account of their multitude. But the 
event proved otherwise than they expected, for 
the king joined battle with the Macedonians, and 
was beaten, and lost a great part of his army. 
His mother also, and his wife and children, were 
taken captives, and he fled into Persia. So Alex- 
ander came into Syria, and took Damascus; and 
when he had obtained Sidon he besieged Tyre, 
when he sent an epistle to the Jewish high priest, 
“ΤῸ send him some auxiliaries, and to supply his 
army with provisions ; and that what presents he 
formerly sent to Darius, he would now send to 
him, and choose the friendship of the Macedo- 
nians, and that he should never repent of so 
doing.” But the high priest answered the mes- 
sengers, that ‘he had given his oath to Darius 
not to bear arms against him; and he said, that he 
would not transgress this while Darius was in the 
land of the living.” Upon hearing this answer 
Alexander was very angry; and though he deter- 
mined not to leave Tyre, which was just ready 
to be taken, yet as soon as he had taken it, he 
threatened that he would make an expedition 
against the Jewish high priest, and through him 
teach all men to.whom they must keep their 
oaths. So when he had, with a good deal of pains 
during the siege, taken Tyre, and had settled its 
affairs, he came to the city of Gaza, and besieged 
both the city and him who was governor of the 
garrison, whose name was Babemeses. 

4. But Sanballat thought he had now gottena 
proper opportunity to make his attempt, so he 
Darius, and taking with him seven 
thousand of his subjects, he came to Alexander; 
and finding him beginning the siege of Tyre, he 
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said to him, that he delivered up to him these 
men, who came out of places under his dominion, 
and did gladly accept of him for their lord, in- 
stead of Darius. So when Alexander had re- 
ceived him kindly, Sanballat thereupon took 
courage, and spake to him about this present af 
fair. He told him, that “he had a son-in-law, 
Manasseh, who was brother to the high priest 
Jaddua; and that there were many others of his 
own nation now with him, that were desirous to 
have a temple in the places subject to him; that 
it would be for the king’s advantage to have the 
strength of the Jews divided into two parts, lest, 
when the nation is of one mind and united, 
upon any attempt for innovation, it prove trou- 
blesome to kings, as it had formerly proved to 
the kings of Assyria.” Whereupon Alexander 
gave Sanballat leave so to do, who used the 
jutmost diligence, and built the temple, and made 
Manasseh the priest, and deemed it a great re- 
ward, that his daughter’s children should have 
that dignity: but when the seven months of the 
siege of I'yre were over, and the two months of 
the siege of Gaza, Sanballat died. Now Alexan- 
der, when he had taken Gaza, made haste to go 
up to Jerusalem; and Jaddua the high priest, 
when he heard that, was in an agony, and under 
terror, as not knowing how he should meet the 
Macedonians, since the king was displeased at 
his foregoing disobedience. He therefore or- 
dained that the people should make supplications, 
and should join with him in offering sacrifice to 
God, whom he besought to protect that nation, 
and to deliver them from the perils that were 
coming upon them: whereupon God warned him 
in a dream, which came upon him after he had 
offered sacrifice, that ‘‘ he should take courage, 
and adorn the city, and open the gates; that the 
rest should appear in white garments, but that 
he and the priests should meet the king in the 
habits proper to their order, without the dread of 
any ill consequences, which the providence of 
God would prevent.” Upon which, when he 
rose from his sleep, he greatly rejoiced; and de- 
clared to all the warning he had received from 
God. According to which dream he acted en- 
tirely, and so waited for the coming of the king. 
5. And when he understood that he was not far 
from the city, he went out in procession, with 
the priests and the multitude of the citizens. The 
procession was venerable, and the manner of it 
different from that of other nations. It reached 
to a place called Sapha, which name, translated 
into Greek, signifies a prospect, for you have 
thence a prospect both of Jernsibent and of the 
temple; and when the Pheenicians and the Chal- 
deans that followed him, thought they should 
have liberty to plunder the city, and torment the 
high priest to death, which the king’s displeasure 
fairly promised them, the very reverse of it hap- 
pened; for Alexander, when he saw the multi- 
tude at a distance, in white garments, while the 
priests stood clothed with fine linen, and the high 
priest in purple and scarlet clothing, with his 
mitre on his head, having the golden plate where- 
on the name of God was engraved, he approach- 
ed by himself, and adored that Name, and first 
saluted the high priest. The Jews also did alto- 
gether, with one voice, salute Alexander, and en- 
compass him/about: whereupon the king of Sy- 
ria, and the rest, were surprised at what Alex- 
ander had done, and supposed him disordered in 
his mind. However, Parmenio alone went up to 
him, and asked him, ‘‘ How it came to pass, that 
when all others adored him, he should adore the 
high priest of the Jews?” To whom he replied, 
“T did not adore him, but that God who hath 
honoured him with this high priesthood; for I 
saw this very person in a dream, in this very 
habit, when I was at Dios in Macedonia, who, 
when I was considering with myself how 1 might 
obtain the dominion of Asia, exhorted me to 
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make no delay, but boldly to pass over the sea 
thither, for that he would conduct my army, and 
would give me the dominion over the Persians; 
whence it is, that having seen no other in that 
habit, and now seeing this person in it, and re- 
membering that vision, and the exhortation 
which I had in my dream, I believe that I bring 
this army under the divine conduct, and shal 
therewith conquer Darius, and destroy the power 
of the Persians, and that all things will succeed 
according to what is in my own mind.” And 
when he had said this to Parmenio, and had given 
the high priest his right hand, the priests ran 
along by him, and he came into the city. And 
when he went up into the temple, he offered sa- 
crifice to God, according to the high priest’s di- 
rection; and magnificeutly treated both the high 
wet and the priests. And when the book of 

aniel was shown him, wherein Daniel declared 
that one of the Greeks should destroy the em- 
pire of the Persians, he supposed that himself 
was the person intended: and as he was then 

lad, he dismissed the multitude for the present, 

ut the next day he called them to him, and bade 
them ask what favours they pleased of him; 
whereupon the high priest desired that they 
might enjoy the laws of their forefathers, and 
might pay no tribute on the seventh year. He 
granted all they desired. And when they en- 
treated him that he would permit the Jews in 
Babylon and Media to enjoy their own laws also, 
he willingly promised to do hereafter what they 
desired. And when he said to the multitude, that 
if any of them would list themselves in his army, 
on this condition, thai they should continue un- 
der the laws of their forefathers, and live accord- 
ing to them, he was willing to take them with 
him, many were ready to accompany him in his 
wars. 

6. So when Alexander had thus settled mat- 
ters at Jerusalem, he led his army into the neigh- 
bouring cities; and when ali the inhabitants, to 
whom he came, received him with great kind- 
ness, the Samaritans, who had then Shechem 
for their metropolis, (a city situate at mount Ge- 
rizzim, and inhabited by apostates of the Jewish 
nation,) seeing that Alexander had so greatly 
honoured the Jews, determined to profess them- 
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selves Jews, for such is the disposition of the 
Samaritans, as we have already elsewhere de- 
clared, that when the Jews are in adversity they 
deny that they are of kin to them, and then they 
}eontess the truth; but when they perceive that 
some good fortune hath befallen them, they im- 
mediately pretend to have communion with 
them, saying, that they belong to them, and de- 
rive their genealogy from the posterity of Joseph, 
Ephraim, and Manasseh. Accordingly, they 
made their address to the king with splendour, and 
showed great aiacrity in meeting him at a little 
distance from Jerusalem. And when Alexander 
had commanded them, the Shechemites ap- 
proached to him, taking with them the troops 
that Sanballat had sent him, and they desired 
that he would come to their city, and do honour 
to their temple also. To whom he promised, 
that when he returned ke would come to them. 
And when they petitioned that he would remit 
the tribute of the seventh year to them, because 
they did not sow thereon, he asked who they 
were that made such a petition; and when they 
said that they were Hebrews, but had the name 
of Sidonians, living at Shechem, he asked them 
again, whether they were Jews; and when they 
said they were not Jews, “It was to the Jews 
(said he) that I granted that privilege; however, 
when I return and am thoroughly informed by 
you of this matter, I will do what I shall thi 
proper.” And in this manner he took leave of 
the Shechemites, but ordered that the troops of 
Sanballat should follow him into Egypt, because 
| there he designed to give them lands, which he 
did a little after in 'Thebais, when he ordered 
them to guard that country. 

7. Now when Alexander was dead, the govern- 
ment was parted among his successors, but the 
temple upon mount Gerizzim remained. And if 
any one were accused by those of Jerusalem, of 
having eaten th ngs common, or of having bro- 
ken the Sabbath, or of any other crime of the 
like nature, he fled away to the Shechemites, 
and said that he was accused unjustly, About 
‘this time it was that Jaddua the high priest died ; 
land Onias his son took the high priesthood. 
This was the state of the affairs of the people of 
| Jerusalem at this time. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF A HUNDRED AND SEVENTY YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT TO THE DEATH OF JUDAS MACCABEUS. 


CHAP. I. 


How Ptolemy, the Son of Lagus, took Jerusalem 
and Judea by Deceit and Treachery, and carried 
many of the Jews thence, and planted them ὧν 


Egypt. 

§ 1. Now when Alexander, king of Macedon, 
had put an end to the dominion of the Persians, 
and Mad settled the affairs in Judea after the 
forementioned manner, he ended his life. And 
as his government fell among many, Antigonus 
obtained Asia: Seleucus, Babylon; and of the 
other nations which were there, Lysimachus go- 
verned the Hellespont, and Cassander possessed 
Macedonia; as did Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
seize upon Egypt. And while these princes am- 
bitiously strove one against another, every one 
for his own principality, it came to pass that 
there were continual wars, and those lasting wars 
too; and the cities were sufferers, and lost a 

reat many of their inhabitants in these times of 

istress, insomuch that all Syria, by the means 
of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, underwent the re- 
verse of that denomination of Saviour which he 
then had. He also seized upon Jerusalem, and 


for that end made use of deceit and treachery; 
for as he came into the city on a Sabbath-day, 
as if he would offer sacrifices, he without any 
trouble gained the city, while the Jews did not 
oppose him, for they did not suspect him to be 
their enemy; and he gained it thus, because 
they were ea from suspicion of him, and be- 
cause on that day they were at rest and quiet- 
ness; and when he had gained it, he ruled over 
it ina cruel manner. Nay, Agatharchides of 
Cnidus, who wrote the acts of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors, reproaches us with superstition, as if we, 
by it, had Tost our liberty; where he says thus ; 
“There is a nation called the nation of the Jews, 
who inhabit a city strong and great, named Je- 
rusalem. ‘These men took no care, but let it 
come into the hands of Ptolemy, as not willing 
to take arms, and thereby they submitted to be 
under a hard master, by reason of their unsea- 
sonable superstition.” "This is what Agathar- 
chides relates of our nation. But when Ptolemy 
had taken a great many captives, both from the 
mountainous parts of Judea, and from the places 
about Jerusalem and Samaria, and the places 
near mount Gerizzim, he led them all into Egypt, 
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and settled them there.” And as he knew that the 


people of Jerusalem were most faithful in the} 


observation of oaths and covenants,t and this 
from the answer they made to Alexander, when 
he sent an embassage to them, after he had 
beaten Darius in battle; so he distributed many 
of them into garrisons, and at Alexandria gave 
them equal privileges of citizens with the Mace- 
donians themselves; and required of them to 
take their oaths, that they would keep their 
fidelity to the posterity of those who committed 
these places to their care. Nay, there were not 
a few other Jews, who, of their own accord, went 
into Egypt, as invited by the goodness of the 
soil, and by the liberality of Ptolemy. However, 
there were disorders among their posterity, with 
relation to the Samaritans, on account of their 
resolution to preserve that conduct of life which 
was delivered to them by their forefathers, and 
they thereupon contended one with another; 
while those of Jerusalem said, that their temple 
was holy, and resolved to send their sacrifices 
thither; but the Samaritans were resolved that 
they should be sent to mount Gerizzim. 


CHAP. II. 


How. Ptolemy Philadelphus procured the Laws 
of the Jews to be translated into the Greek 
Tongue; and set many Captives free; and 
dedicated mhany Gifts to God. 


§ 1. Wuen Alexander had reigned twelve 

ears, and after him Ptolemy Soter forty years, 

hiladelphus then took the kingdom of Egypt, 
and held it forty years within one. He procured 
the law to be interpreted ;{ and set free those 
that were come from Jerusalem into Egypt, and 
were in slavery there, who were a hundred and 
twenty thousand. The occasion was this: De- 
metrius Phalerius, who was library-keeper to 
the king, was now endeavouring, if 1t were pos- 
sible, to gather together all the books that were 
in the habitable earth, and buying whatsoever 
was any where valuable, or agreeable to the 
king’s inclination, (who was very earnestly set 
upon collecting of books;) to which inclination 
of his, Demetrius was zealously subservient. 
And when once Ptclemy asked him how many 
ten thousands of books he had collected, he re- 
plied, that he had already about twenty times 
ten thousand, but that, in a little time, he should 
have fifty times ten thousand. But he said, he 
had been informed that there were many books 
of laws among the Jews worthy of inquiring 
after, and worthy of the king’s library, but which 
being written in characters and in a dialect of 
their own, will cause no small pains in getting 
them translated into the Greek tongue; that the 
character in which they are written seems to be 
like to that which is the proper character of the 
Syrians; and that its sound, when pronounced, 
is like theirs also; and that this sound appears 
to be peculiar to themselves. Wherefore he 
said, that nothing hindered why they might not 
get those books to be translated also, for while 


* The great number of the Jews and Samaritans that 
were formerly carried into Egypt by Alexander, and now 
by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, appear afterward in the vast 
multitude who, as'we shall see presently, were soon ran- 
somed by Philadelphus, and by him made free, before he 
sent for the seventy-two interpreters; in the many garri- 
sons, and other soldicrs of that nation in Egypt ; in the fa- 
mous settlement of Jews, and the number of their sy- 
nagogues at Alexandria, long afterward; and in the vehe- 
ment contention between the Jews and Samaritans under 
Philometer, about the place appointed for the public wor- 
ship in the law of Moses ; whether at the Jewish temple at 
Jerusalem, or at the Samaritan temple at Gerizzim: of 
all which our author treats hereafter. And as to the Sa- 
maritans carried into Egypt under the same princes, Sca- 
liger supposes, that those who have a great synagogue at 
Cairo, as also those whom the Arabic geographer speaks 
of, as having sei: on an island in the Red Sea, are re- 
mains of them at this very day, as the notes here inform us. 
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nothing is wanting that is necessary for that pur- 
pose, we may have their books also in this libra- 
ry. So the king thought that Demetrius was 
very zealous to procure him abundance of books, 
and that he suggested what was exceeding pro- 
per for him to do; and therefore he wrote to the 
Jewish high priest that he should act accordingly. 

2. Now there was one Aristeus, who was 
among the king’s most intimate friends, and on 
account of his modesty very acceptable to him. 
This Aristeus resolved frequently, and that be- 
fore now, to petition the king that he would set 
all the captive Jews in his kingdom free; and he 
thought this to be a convenient opportunity for 
the making that petition. So he discoursed, in 
the first place, with the captains of the king’s 
guards, Sosibius of Tarentum, and Andreas- and 
persuaded them to assist him in what he was 
going to intercede with the king for. Accord- 
ingly, Aristeus-embraced the same opinion with 
those that have been before mentioned; and 
went to the king, and’made the following speech 
to him: “It is not fit for us, O king, to overlook 
things hastily, or to deceive ourselves, but to lay 
the truth open; for since we have determined 
not only to get the laws of the Jews transcribed, 
but interpreted also, for thy satisfaction, by what 
means can we do this, while so many of the Jews 
are now slaves in thy kingdom? Do thou then 
what will be agreeable to thy magnanimity, and 
to thy good nature; free them from the misera- 
ble condition they are in, because that God, who 
supporteth thy kmgdom, was the author of their 
laws, as I have learned by particular inquiry, 
for both these people, and we also, worship the 
same God, the framer of all things. We cail him, 
and that truly, by the name of Zyva, [or Life, of 
Jupiter,] because he breathes life into all men. 
Wherefore do thou restore these men to their 
own country, and this do to the honour of God, 
because these men pay a peculiarly excellent 
worship to him. And know this farther, that 
though I be not of kin to them by birth, nor one 
of the same country with them, yet do 1 desire 
these favours to be done them, since all men are 
the workmanship of God; and I am sensible that 
he is well pleased with those that do good. I do, 
therefore, put up this petition to thee, to do good 
to them.” 

3. When Aristeus was saying thus, the king 
looked upon him with a cheerful and joyful coun- 
tenance, and said, ‘‘ How many ten thousands 
dost thou suppose there are of such as want to 
be made free?” ΤῸ which Andreas replied, as 
he stood by, and said, “A few more than ten 
times ten thousand.’ The king made answer, 
“Andis this a small gift that thou askest, Aris- 
teus?’’ But Sosibius, and the rest that stood by, 
said, that “he ought to offer such a thank-offer- 
ing as was worthy of his greatness of soul, to that 
God who had given him his kingdom.” With this 
answer he was much pleased; and gave order, 
that when they paid the soldiers their wages, they 
should lay down [a hundred and] twenty drachmz. 
for every one of the slaves.|| And he promised to 


+ Of the sacredness of oaths among the Jews in the Old 
Testainent, see Scripture Politics, p. 54, 65. 

{ Of the translation of the other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment by seventy Egyptian Jews, in the reigns of Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus, and Philadelphus; as also the transla» 
tion of the Pentateuch by seventy-two Jerusalem Jews, in 
the seventh year of Philadelphus at Alexandria, as given 
us an account of by Aristeus, and thence by Philo and Jo- 
sephus, with a vindication of Aristeus’s history, see the 
Appendix to Lit. Accomp. of Proph. at large, p. 117—152. 

|| Although this number one hundred and twenty drach- 
mee [of Alexandria, or sixty Jewish shekels] be here three 
times repeated, and that in all Josephus’s copies, Greek 
and Latin, yet since all the copies of Aristeus; whence Jo- 
sephus took his relation, have this sum several times, and 
still as no more than twenty drachmee, or ten Jewish she- 
kels; and since the sum of the talents, to be set down pre 
sently, which is little above four hundred and sixty, for 
somewhat more that one hundred thousand slaves, and i 
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publish a magnificent decree, about what they 
—* which should confirm what Aristeus 
sed, and especially what God willed 

should be done; whereby, he said, he would not 
maf set those free who had been led away captive 
by his father and his army, but those who were 
_ in his kingdom before, and those also, if any such 
there were, who had been brought away since. 
And when they said that their redemption money 
would amount to above four ener talents, he 
granted it. A copy of which deeree I have de- 
termined to preserve, that the magnanimity of 
this king may be made known. Its contents were 
as follows: “Let all those who were soldiers un- 
der our father, and who, when they overran Sy- 
ria and Pheenicia, and laid waste Judea, took the 
Jews captives, and made them slaves, and brought 
them into our cities, and into this country, and 
then sold them; as also all those that were in my 
kingdom before them, and if there be any that 
have been lately brought thither, be made free 
by those aa ae A nem; and let them accept 
of {a hundred and] twenty drachmz for every 
slave. And let the soldiers receive this redemp- 
tion money with fueir pay, but the rest out of the 
king’s treasury: for I suppose that they were 
made captives without our father’s consent, and 
against equity; and that their country was ha- 
rassed by the insolence of the soldiers, and that, 
by removing them into Egypt, the soldiers have 
made a great profit bythem. Out of regard there- 
fore to justice, and out of pity to those that have 
been tyrannized over, contrary to equity, I en- 
join those that have such Jews in their service 
to set them at liberty, upon the receipt of the 
before-mentioned sum; and that no one use any 
deceit about them, but obey what is here com- 
manded. And 1 will, that they give in their 


names, within three days after the publication of | 


this edict, to such as are appointed to execute 
the same, and to preduce the slaves hefore them 
also, for I think it will be for the advantage of my 
affairs: and let every one that will, inform against 
those that do not obey this decree; a will 
that their estates be confiscated into the king’s 
treasury.” When this decree was read to the 
king, it at first contained the rest that is here in- 
serted, and omitted only those Jews that had for- 
merly been brought, and those brought after- 
ort of which had not been distinctly mentioned; 
so he added these clauses out of his humanity, 
and with great generosity. He also gave order 
that the payment, which was likely to be done in 
a hurry, should be divided ouinn, the king's 
ministers, and among the officers of his treasury. 
When this was over, what the king had decreed 
was quickly brought to a conclusion ; and this in 
no more than seyen days’ time, the number of 
the talents paid for the captives being above four 
hundred and sixty, and this because their mas- 
ters required the [hundred and] twenty drachme 
for the children also, the <3 having in effect 
commanded that these should be paid for, when 
he said in his decree that they should receive the 
forementioned sum for every slave. 

- 4, Now when this had been done after so mag- 
nificent a manner, according to the king's incli- 
nations, he gave order to Demetrius to give him 
in writing his sentimeuts concerning the trans- 
eribing of the Jewish books, for no part of the 
administration is done rashly by these kings, but 
all things are managed with great circumspec- 
tion. On which account I have subjoined a copy 
of these epistles, and set down the multitude of 
the vessels sent as gifts [to Jerusalem,] and the 
construction of every one, that the exactness of 


nearly the same in Josephus and Aristeus, does better 
agree to twenty than to one hundred and twenty drach- 
mz; and since the value ofa slave of old was, at the utmost, 
but thirty shekels, or sixty drachme, see I:xod. xxi. 32, 
while in the present circumstances of these Jewish slaves, 
and those so very numerous, Philadelphus would rather re- 
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the artificer’s workmanship, as it appeared to 

those that saw them, and which workman made 

every vessel, may be made manifest, and this 

on account of the excellency of the vessels 

themselves. Now the copy of the epistle was to 

this purpose; ‘(Demetrius to the great king: 

When thou, O king, gavest mea charge concern- 

ing the collection of books that were wanting to 

fill your library, and concerning the care that 

ought to be taken about such as are imperfect, 1 

have used the utmost diligence about those mat- 
ters. And I let you know, that we want the 

books ef the Jewish legislation, with some others; 

for they are written in the Hebrew characters, 

and being in the language of that natioh, are to 

us unknown It bath also happened to them, 

that they have been transcribed more carelessly 

than they ought to have been, because they’ 
have not had hitherto royal care taken about 
them. Now it-is necessary that thou shouldest 
have accurate copies of them. And indeed this 

legislation is full of hidden wisdom, and entirely 

blameless, as being the legislation of God: for 
which cause it is, as Hecateus of Abdera says, 

that the poets and historians make no mention of 
it, nor of those men who lead their lives accord- 
ing to it, since it is a holy law, and ought not to 
be published by profane mouths. Ifthen it please 
thee, O king, thou mayest write to the high priest 
of the Jews, to send six of the elders out of every 
tribe, and those such as are most skilful in the 
laws, that by their means we may learn the clear 
and agreeing sense of these books; and may 
obtain an accurate interpretation of their con- 
tents, and so may have such a collection of these 
as may be suitable to thy desire.” 

5. When this epistle was sent to the king, he 
commanded that an epistle should be drawn up 
for Eleazar, the Jewish high priest, concerning 
these matters: and that they should inform him 
of the release of the Jews that had been in sla- 
very among them. He also sent fifty talents of 
gold for the making of large basons, and vials, 
and cups, and an immense quantity of precious 
stones. He also gave orders to those who had 
the custody of the chests that contained these 
stones, to give the artificers leave to choose out 
what sorts of them they pleased. He withal 
appointed, that a hundred talents in money 
should be sent to the temple for sacrifices, and 
for other uses. Now I will give a description 
of these vessels, and the manner of their con- 
struction, but not till after 1 have set down a 
copy of the epistle which was written to Kleazar 
the high priest, who had obtained that dignit 
on the occasion following: When Onias the hig 
priest was dead, his son Simon became his suc- 
cessor. He was called Simon the Just,* because 
of both his piety towards God, and his kind dis- 
position to those of his own nation. When he 
was dead, and had left a young son, who was 
called Onias, Simon’s brother Eleazar, of whom 
we are speaking, took the high priesthood; and 
he it was to whom Ptolemy wrote, and that in 
the manner following: “ King Ptolemy to Elea- 
zar the high priest, sendeth greeting: There are 
many Jews who now dwell in my kingdom, whom 
the Persians, when they were in power, carried 
captives. These were honoured by my fatber; 
some of them he placed in the army, and gave 
them greater pay than ordinary: to others of 
them, when they came with him into Egypt, he 
committed his garrisons, and the guarding of 
them, that they might be a terror to the Egyp- 
tians. And when | had taken the government, ὦ 
treated all men with humanity, and especially 


deem thom at a cheaper than at a dearer rate, there is great 
reason to prefer here Aristeus’s copies before Josephus’s. 

* We have a very great encomium of this Simon the 
Just, the son of Ouias I. in the fiftieth chapter of Ecciesi- 
asticus, through the whole chapter. Nor is itimproper to 
consult that chapter itself upon this oceasion. 
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those that are thy fellow-citizens, of whom I 
have set free above a hundred thousand that 
were slaves, and paid the price of their redemp- 
tion to their masters out of my own revenues; 
and those that are of a fit age, I have admitted 
into the number of my soldiers. And for such as 
are capable of being faithful to me, and proper 
for my court, I have put them in such a post, as 
thinking this [kindness done to them] to be a 
very great aud an acceptable gift, which I de- 
vote to God for his providence over me. And as 
Lam desirous to do what will be grateful to these, 
and to all the other Jews in the habitable earth, 
I have determined to procure an interpretation 
of your law, and to have it translated out of 
Haden into Greek, and to be deposited in my 
library. Thou wilt therefore do well to choose 
out and send to me men of a good character, 
who are now ‘elders in age, and six in number 
out of every tribe. These, by their age, must 
be skilful in the laws, and of abilities to make an 
accurate interpretation of them: and when this 
shall be finished, I shall think that I have done a 
work glorious to myself. And I have sent to 
thee Aridreas, the captain of my guard, and Aris- 
teus, men whom I have in very great esteem; 
by whom I have sent those first-fruits which | 
have dedicated to the temple, and to the sacri- 
fices, and to other uses, to the value of a hundred 
talents. And ifAhou wilt send to us, to let us 
know what thou wouldest have further, thou wilt 
do a thing acceptable to me.” 

6. When this epistle of the king was brought 
to Eleazar, he wrote an answer to it with all the 
respect possible: ‘‘Eleazar the high priest, to 
king Ptolemy, sendeth greeting: If thou and thy 
queen Arsinoe, and thy children, be well, we are 
entirely satisfied.* When we received thy epis- 
tle, we greatly rejoiced at thy intentions; and 
when the multitude were gathered together, we 
read it to them, and thereby made them sensible 
of the piety thou hast towards God. We also 
showed them the twenty vials of gold, and thir- 
ty of silver, and the five large basons, and the 
table for the show-bread; as also the hundred 
talents for the sacrifices, and for the making what 
shall be meedful at the temple. Which things 
Andreas and Aristeus, those most honoured 
friends of thine, have brought us: and truly 
they are persons of an excellent character, and 
of great learning, and worthy of thy virtue. 
Know then, that we will gratify thee in what is 
for thy advantage, though we do what we used 
not to do before, tor we ought to make a return 
for the numerous acts of kindness which thou 
hast done to cur countrymen. We immediately, 
therefore, offered sacrifices for thee and thy sis- 
ter, with thy children, and friends; and the mul- 
titude made prayers, that thy affairs may be to 
thy mind, and that thy kingdom may be pre- 
served in peace, and that the translation of our 
law may come to the conclusion thou desirest, 
and be for thy advantage. We have also chosen 
six elders out of every tribe, whom we have sent, 
and the law with them. It will be thy part, out 
of thy piety and justice, to send back the law, 
when it hath been translated; and to return 
those to us that bring it in safety. Farewell.” 

7. This was the reply which the high priest 
made. But it does not seem to me to be neces- 
sary to set down the names of the seventy ae | 
elders who were sent by Eleazar. and carrie 
the law, which yet were subjoined at the end of 
the epistle. However, I thought it not improper 
to give an account of those very valuable and 
artificially contrived vessels which the king sent 
to God, that all may see how great a regara the 
king had for God; for the king allowed a vast 


* When we have here and presently mention made of 
Philadelphus’s queen and sister Arsinoe, we are to re- 
member, with Spauheim, that Arsinoe was both his sister 
and his wife, according to the old custom of Persia, and 
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deal of expenses for these vessels, and came 
often to the workmen, and viewed their works, 
and suffered nothing of carelessness or negli 
gence to be any damage to their operations. 
And I will relate how rich they were as weil as 
I am able, although perhaps the nature of this 
history may not require such a description, but I 
imagine I shall thereby recommend the elegant 
taste and magnanimity of this king to those that 
read this history. 

3. And first I will describe what belongs to the 
table. It was indeed in the king’s mind to make 
this table vastly large in its dimensions; but 
then he gave orders that they should Jearn what 
was the magnitude of the table which was 
already at Jerusalem, and how large it was, and 
whether there were a possibility of making one 
larger than it. And when he was informed how 
large that was which was already there, and 
that nothing hindered but a larger might be 
made, he said, that ‘‘he was willing to have one 
made that should be five times as large as the 
present table, but his fear was that it might be 
then useless in their sacred ministrations, by its 
too great largeness; for he desired that the gifts 
he presented them should not only be there for 
show, but should be useful also in their sacred 
ministrations.”” According to which reasoning, 
that the former table was made of so moderate a 
size for use, and not for want of gold, he re- 
solved that he would not exceed the former table 
in largeness ; but would make it exceed it in the 
variety and elegance of its materials. Andas he 
was sagacious m observing the nature of all 
things, and in having a just notion of what was 
new and surprising, and where there were no 
sculptures, he would invent such as were proper, 
by his own skill, and would show them te the 
workmen, he commanded that such sculptures 
should now be made, and that those which were 
delineated, should be most accurately formed by 
a constant regard to their delineation. 

9, When, therefore, the workmen had under- 
taken to make the table, they framed it in length 
two cubits [and ahalf,] in breadth one cubit, and 
in height one cubit and a half; and the entire 
structure of the work was of gold. They withal 
made a crown of a handbreadth round it, with 
wavework wreathed about it, and with an en- 
graving which imitated a cord, and was admira- 
bly turned on its three parts; for as they were 
of a triangular figure, every angle had the same 
disposition of ifs sculptures, that when you 
turned them about, the very same form of them 
was turned about without any variation. Now 
that part of the crownwork that was enclosed 
under the table had its sculptures very beautiful, 
but that part which went round on the outside 
was more elaborately adorned with most beauti- 
ful ornaments, because it was exposed to sight, 
and to the view of the spectators; for which 
reason it was that both those sides which were 
extant above the rest, were acute; and none of. 
the angles, which we before told you were three, 
appeared less than another, when the table was 
turned about. Now into the cordwork thus 
turned were precious stones inserted in rows 
parallel one to the other, enclosed in golden but- 
tons, which had ouches in them; but the parts 
which were on the side of the crown, and were 
exposed to the sight, were adorned with a row 
of oval figures obliquely placed, of the most 
excellent sort of precious stones, which imitated 
rods laid close, and encompassed the table round 
about. But under these oval figures, thus en- 
graven, the workmen had put a crown all round 
it, where the nature of all sorts of fruit was re- 
presented, insomuch that the bunches of grapes 


of Egypt at this very time; nay, of the Assyrians long af- 
terward. See Antiq. B, xx. ch. il. sect. 1, whence we have, 
upon the coins of Philadeiphus, this known inscription, the 
divine brother and sister. ' 
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hung up. And when they had made the stones 
to represent all the kinds of fruit before men- 
tioned, and that each in its proper colour, they 
made them fast with gold round the whole table. 
Tae like disposition of the oval figures, and ofthe 
engraved rods, was framed under the crown, that 
the table might on each side show the same ap- 
pearance of obec and elegance of its orna- 
ments, so that neither the position of the wave- 
work nor of the crown might be different, al- 
though the table were turned on the other side, 
but that the prospect of the same artificial con- 
trivances might be extended as far as the feet; 


. for there was made a plate of guld of four fingers 


broad, through the entire breadth of the table, 
into which they inserted the feet, and then fast- 
ened them to the table by buttons and button- 
holes, at the place where the crown was situate, 
that so on what side soever of the table one 
should stand, it might exhibit the very same view 
of the exquisite workmanship, and of the vast 
expenses bestowed upon it ; but upon the table it- 
self peer engraved a meander, inserting into it 
very valuable stones in the middle, like stars of 
various colours: the carbuncle and the emerald, 
each of which sent out agreeable rays of light to 
the spectators; with such stones of other sorts 
also as were most curious and best esteemed, as 
being most precious in their kind. Hard by this 
meander a texture of network ran round it, the 
middle of which appeared like a rhombus, into 
which were inserted rock crystal and amber, 
which, by the great resemblance of the appear- 
ance they made, gave wonderful delight to those 
that sawthem. The chapiters of the feet imi- 
tated the first buddings of lilies, while their 
leaves were bent and laid under the table, but so 
that the chives were seen standing upright 
within them. Their bases were made of a car- 
buncle; and the place at the bottom, which rested 
on that carbuncle, was one palm deep, and eight 
fingers in breadth. Now they had engraven 
upon it with a very fine tool, and with a great 
deal of pains, a branch of ivy, and tendrils of the 
vine, sending forth clusters οὗ grapes, that you 
would guess they were nowise different from 
real tendrils, for they were so very thin, and so 
very far extended at their extremities, that they 
were moved with the wind, and made one believe 
that they were the product of nature, and not 
the representation of art. They also made the 
entire workmanship of the table appear to be 
threefold, while the joints of the several parts 
were so united together as to be invisible, and 
the places where they joined could not be dis- 
tinguished. Now the thickness of the table was 
not less than half a cubit. So that this gift, by 
the king’s great generosity, by the great value 
of the materials, and the variety of its exquisite 
structure, and the artificer’s skillin imitating na- 
ture with graving tools, was at length brought to 
perfection, while the king was very desirous that 
though in largeness it were not to be different 


τ from that which was already dedicated to God, 


yet that in exquisite workmanship, and the no- 
velty of the contrivances, and in the splendour of 
its construction, it should far exceed it, and be 
more illustrious than that was. 

10. Now of the cisterns of gold there were two, 
whose sculpture was of sealework, from its basis 
to its belt-like circle, with various sorts of stone 
ichased in the spiral circles. Next to which 
there was upon it a meander of a cubit in height; 
tt was composed of stones of all sorts of colours. 
And next to this was the rodwork engraven; 
and next to that was a rhombus in a texture of 
network, drawn out to the brim of the bason, 
while small shields made of stones, beautiful in 
their kind, and of four fingers’ depth, filled up 
the middle parts. About the top of the bason 
were wreathed the leaves of lilies, and of the 
convolvyulus, and the tendrils of vines, in a circu- 
Jar manner. And this was the construction of 


the two cisterns of gold, each containing two 
firkins. But those which were of silver were 
much more bright and splendid than looking- 
glasses, and you might in them see the images 
that fell upon them more plainly than in the 
other, The king also ordered thirty vials; those 
of which the parts that were of gold, and filled 
up with precious stones, were shadowed over 
with leaves of ivy, and of vines, artificially en- 
graven. And these were the vessels that were, 
after an extraordinary manner, brought to this 
perfection, partly by the skill of the workmen, 
who were admirable in such fine work, but much 
more by the diligence and generosity of the 
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king, who not only supplied the artificers abun- . 


dantly, and with great generosity, with what ‘ 


they wanted, but he forbade public audiences for 
the time, and came and stood by the workinen, 
and saw the whole operation. And this was the 
cause why the workmen were so accurate in 
their performance, because they had regard to 
the king, and to his great concern about the 
vessels, and so the more indefatigably kept close 
to the work. 3 

11. And these were what gifts were sent by 
Ptolemy to Jerusalem, and dedicated to God 
there. But when Eleazar the high priest had de- 
voted them to God, and had paid due respect to 
those that brought them, and had given them 
presents to be carried to the king, he dismissed 
them. And when they were come to Alexandria, 
and Ptolemy heard that they were come, and 
that the seventy elders were come also, he pre- 
sently sent for Andreas and Aristeus, his ambas- 
sadors, who came to him, and delivered him the 
epistle which they had brought him from the 
high priest, and made answer to all the questions 
he put to them by word of mouth. He then made 
haste to meet the elders that came from Jerusa- 
lem, for the interpretation of the Jaws; and he 
gave command, that every body, who came on 
other oceasions, should be sent away, which was 
a thing surprising, and what he did not use to do, 
for those that were drawn thither upon such oc- 
casions used to come to him on the fifth day, but 
ambassadors at the month’s end. But when he 
had sent those away, he waited for these that 
were sent by Eleazar; but as the old men came 
in with the presents, which the high priest had 
given them to bring to the king, and with the 
membranes, upon which they had their laws 
written in golden letters,” be put questions to 
them copcerning those books; and when they 
had taken off the covers wherein they were wrapt 
up, they showed him the membranes. So the 
king stood admiring the thinness of those mem= 
branes, and the exactness of the junctures; which 
could not be perceived, (so exactly were they 
connected one with another ;) and this he did for 
a considerable time. He then said that he re- 
turned them thanks for coming to him, and still 
greater thanks to him that sent them; and, above 
all, to that God whose laws they appeared to be. 
Then did the elders, and those that were present 
with them, ery out with one voice, and wished 
all happiness to the king. Upon which he fell 
into tears by the violence of the pleasure he had, 
it being natural to men to afford the same indica- 
tions in great joy, that they do under sorrow. 
And when he had bidden them deliver the books 
to those that were appointed to receive them, he 
saluted the men; and said, that it was but just to 
discourse, in the first place, of the errand they 
were sent about, and A ae to address himself to 
themselves. He promised, however, that he 
would make this day on which they came to him 
remarkable and eminent every year through the 
whole course of his life; for their coming to him, 
and the victory which he gained over Antigonue 
by sea, proved to be on the very same day. He 


* The Talmudists say, that it is not lawful to write the 
law in letters of gold, contrary to this certain and very an- 
cient example. See Hudson's and Reland’s notes hero. 
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also gave orders, that they should sup with him; 
and gave it in charge that they should have ex- 
cellent lodgings provided for them im the upper 
part of the city. 

12. Now he that was appointed to take care of 
the reception of strangers, Nicanor by name, 
called for Dorotheus, whose duty it was to make 
provision for them, and bade him prepare for 
every one of them what should be requisite for 
their diet and way of living: Which thing was or- 
dered by the king after this manner: he took 
care, that those that belonged to every city, 
which did not use the same way of living, that 
all things should be prepared for them according 
to the custom of those that came to him, that be- 
ing feasted according to the usual method of their 
own way of living, they might be the better 
pleased, and might not be uneasy at any thing 
done to them, from which they were naturally 
averse. And this was now done in the case of 
these men by Dorotheus, who was put into this 
office, because of his great skill in such matters 
belonging to common life; for he took care of 
all such matters as concerned the reception of 
strangers, and appointed them double seats for 
them to sit on, according as the king had com- 
manded him to do; for he had commanded that 
half of their seats should be set at his right hand, 
and the other half behind his table, and took care 
that no respect should be omitted that could be 
shown them. And when they were thus set 
down, he bade Dorotheus to minister to all those 
that were come to him from Judea after the man- 
ner they used to be ministered to? for which 
cause he sent away their sacred heralds, and 
those that slew the sacrifices, and the rest that 
used to say grace; but called to one of those that 
were come to him, whose name was Eleazar, who 
was a priest, and desired him'to say grace,* who 
then stood in the midst of them, and prayed, 
“That all prosperity might attend the king, and 
those that were his subjects.” Upon which an 
acclamation was made ie the whole company 
with joy and a great noise: and when that was 
over, they fell to eating their supper, and to the 
enjoyment of what was set before them. And at 
a little interval afterward, when the king thought 
a sufficient time had been interposed, he began 
to talk philosophically to them, and he asked 
every one of them a philosophical question,t and 
such a one as might give light in those inquiries: 
and when they had explained all the problems 
that had been proposed by the king, about every 

oint, he was well pleased with their answers. 
This took up the twelve days in which they were 
treated: and he that pleases may learn the par- 
ticular questions in that book of Aristeus, which 
he wrote on this very occasion. 

13, And while not the king only, but the phi- 
losopher Meredemus also, admired them, and 
said, “that all things were governed by Proyt- 
dence; and that it was probable that thence it 
was that such force or beauty was discovered in 
these men’s words,” they then left off asking 
any more such questions. But the king said 
that he had gained very great advantages by 
their coming, for that he had received this profit 
from them, that he bad learned how he ought to 
rule his subjects. And he gave order that they 
should have every one three talents given them, 
and that those that svere to conduct them to their 


* This is the most ancient example IT have met with, of 
ἃ prace, or short prayer, or thanksgiving, before meat ; 
which, as it used to be said by a heathen priest, was now 
said by Eleazar, a Jewish priest, who was one of those se+ 
yenty-two interpreters. Thesnext example I have met 
with is that of the Essenes, Of the War, B. ii. ch. viii. sect. 
5, both before and after it; those of our Saviour before it, 
Mark viii. 6; John vi. 11, 23, and St. Paul, Acts xxvii. 35; 
and a form of such a grace or prayer for Christians, at the 
end of the fifth book of the Apostolical Constitutions, 
which seems to have boen intended for both times, both 
before and after meat. ; 
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lodging should,do it. Accordingly, when three 
days were over, Demetrius took them, and went 
over the causeway seven furlongs. It was a 
bank in the sea, to an island. And when they 
had gone over the bridge, he proceeded to the 
northern parts, and showed-them where they 
should meet, which was in a house that was 
built near the shore, and was a quiet place, and 
fit for their discoursing together about their 
work. When he had brought them thither, he 
entreated them, (now they had all things about 
them which they wanted for the interpretation 
of their law,) that they would suffer nothing to 
interrupt them in their work. Accordingly, they 
made an accurate interpretation, with great zeal 
and great pains, and this they continued to do 
till the ninth hour of the day; after which time 
they relaxed, and took care of their body, while 
their food was provided for them in great plenty : 
besides, Dorotheus, at the king’s command, 
brouglit them a great deal of what was provided 
for the king himsel& But in the morning they 
came to the court and saluted Ptolemy, and then 
went away to their former place, where, when 
they had washed their hands,j and purified them- 
selves, they betook themselves to the interpre- 
tation of the laws. Now when the law was 
transcribed, and the labour of interpretation was 
over, which came to its conclusion in seventy- ' 
two days, Demetrius gathered all the Jews to- 
gether to the place where the laws were transla- 
ted, and where the interpreters were, and read 
themover. The multitude did also approve of 
those elders that were the interpreters of the 
law. They withal commended Demetrius for 
his proposal, as the inventor of what was greatly 
for their happiness; and they desired that he 
would give leave to their rulers also to read the 
law. Moreover, they all, both the priest and the 
ancientest of the elders, and the principal men 
of their commonwealth, made it their request, 
that since the interpretation was happily finish- 
ed, it might continue in the state it now was, and 
might not be altered. And when they all com- 
mended that determination of theirs, they en- 


joined, that if any one observed either-any thing 


superfluous, or any thing omitted, that he would 
take a view of it again, and have it laid before 
them, and corrected; which was a wise action of 
theirs, that when the thing was judged to have 
been well done, it might continue for ever. 

14. So the king rejoiced, when he saw that his 
design of this nature was brought to perfection 
to so great advantage; and he was chiefly de- 
lighted with hearing the laws read to him, and 
was astonished at the deep meaning and wisdom 
of the legislator. And he began to discourse 
with Demetrius, “How it came to pass, that 
when this legislation was so wonderful, no one, 
either of the poets or of the historians, had 
made mention of it.” Demetrius made answer, 
that “no one durst be so bold as to touch upon 
the description of these laws, because they were 
divine and venerable, and because some that had 
attempted it were afflicted by God.” He also 
told him, that “‘Theopompus was desirous of 
writing somewhat about en, but was there- 
upon disturbed in his mind for above thirty days’ 
time; and upon some intermission of his distem- 
per, he appeased (od [by prayer,] as suspecting 
that his madness proceeded from that cause. 


+ They were rather political questions and answers, 
tending to the good and religious government of mankind. 

1 This purification of the interpreters, by washing in 
the sea, before they prayed to God, every morning, and 
hefore they set about translating, may be compared with 
the like practice of Peter the apostle, in the recognitions 
of Clement, B. iv. ch. iii. and B, v. ch. xxxvi. and with the 
places of the Proseuchw, or of prayer, which were some- 
times built near the sea or rivera also. Of which matter. 
see Antiq. B, xiv. ch. x. sect. 23, and Acts xvi. 13, 16. 
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Nay, indeed, he further saw in a dream, that his 
distemper befell him while he indulged too great 
a curiosity about divine matters, and was desi- 
rous of publishing them among common men; 
but when he left off that attempt, he recovered 
his understanding again. Moreover, he informed 
him of Theodectes, the tragic poet, concerning 
whom it was reported, that when, in a certain 
dramatic representation, he was desirous to make 
mention of things that were contained in the sa- 
cred books, he was afflicted with a darkness in 
his eyes; and that upon his being conscious of 
the occasion of his distemper, and appeasing 
God [by prayer, ] he was freed from that affliction. 

15. And when the king had received these 
books from Demetrius, as we have said already, 
he adored them, and gave order that great care 
should be taken of them, that they might re- 
main uncorrupted. He also desired that the in- 
terpreters would come often to him out of Judea, 
πὰ that both on account of the respects that he 
would pay them, and on account of the presents 
he would make them: for he said, “it was now 
but just to send them away, although, if of their 
own accord they would come to him hereafter, 
they should obtain all that their own wisdom 
might justly require, and what his generosity 
was able to give them.” So he then sent them 
away; and gave to every one of them three gar- 
ments of the best sort, and two talents of gold, 
and a cup of the value of one talent, and the fur- 
niture of the room wherein they were feasted, 
And these were the things he presented to them. 
But by them he sent to Eleazar, the-high priest, 
ten beds, with feet of silver, and the furniture to 
them belonging, and a cup of the value of thirty 
talents; and besides these, ten garments, and pur- 
ple, and a very beautiful crown, and a hun red 
pieces of the finest woven linen; as also vials 
and dishes, and vessels for pouring, and two 

olden cisterns to be dedicated to God. He also 

esired him, by an epistle, that he would give 
these interpreters leave, if any of them were de- 
sirous of coming to him, because he highly valu- 
ed a conversation with men of such learning; and 
should be very willing to lay out his wealth upon 
such men. And this was what came to the Jews, 
and was much to their glory and honour, from 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


CHAP. Ill. 
Flow the Kings of Asia honoured the Nation of 


the Jews, and made them Citizens of those Cities 


which they built. 


§ 1. Tur Jews also obtained honours from the 
kings of Asia, when they became their auxilia- 
ries; for Seleucus Nicator made them citizens in 
those cities which he built in Asia; and in the 
Lower Syria, and in the metropolis itself, Anti- 
och; and gave them privileges equal to those of 
the Macedonians and Greeks, who were the in- 
habitants, insomuch that these privileges con- 
tinue to this very day: an argument for which 
you have in this, that whereas the Jews do not 
make use of oil prepared by foreigners,” they 
receive a certain sum of money from the Prager 
officers belonging to their exercises as the value 
of that oil; which money, when the people of 
Antioch would have deprived them of, in the last 
war, Mucianus, who was then president of Sy- 
ria, preserved it to them. And when the people 
of Alexandria and of Antioch did after that, at 


* The use of oil was much greater, and the donatives of 
it much more valuable in Judea and the neighbouring 
countries than it is amongst us. It was also in the days of 
Josephus thought unlawful for Jews to make use of any oil 
that was prepared by heathens, perhaps on account of 
some superstitions intermixed with its preparation by 
those heathens. When therefore the heathens were to 
make them a donative of oil, they paid them money in- 
6tead of it. See Of the War, B. ii. ch. xxi. sect. 2; the Life 
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the time that Vespasian and Titus his son ξο- 
verned the habitable earth, pray that these privi- 
leges of citizens might be taken away, they did 
not obtain their request. In which behaviour 
any one may discern the equity and generosity 
of the Romans,t especially of espasian and Ti- 
tus, who, although they had been ata great deal 
of pains in the war against the Jews, and were 
exasperated against them, because they did not 
deliver up their ‘ea to them, but continued 
the war to the very last, yet they did not take 
away any of their forementioned privileges be- 
longing to them as citizens, but restrained their 
anger; and overcame the prayers of the Alexan- 
drians and Antiochians, τῷ τὶ were a very power- 
ful people, insomuch that they did ποῖ yield to 
them, neither out of their favour to those people, 
nor out of their old grudge at those whose wick- 
ed o δον they had subdued in the war ; nor 
would they alter any of the ancient favours 
granted to the Jews, but said, that those who 
had borne arms against them, and fought them, 
had suffered punishment already, and that it was 
not just to deprive those that had not offended 
of the evllonee they enjoyed. 
2. We also know that’Mareus Agrippa was of 
the like disposition towards the Jews: for when 
the pe of lonia were very angry at them, 
and besought Agrippa that they, and they only, 
might have those privileges of citizens which 
Antiochus, the grandson of Selencus, (who b 
the Greeks was called ‘the god,’) had bestowe 
on them; and desired that if the Jews were to 
be joint partakers with them, they might be 
obliged to worship the gods they themselves 
worshipped: but when these matters were 
brought to trial, the Jews prevailed, and oBtain- 
ed leave to make use of their own customs, and 
this under the patronage of Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus; for Agrippa gave sentence, that he could 
not innovate. And if any one hath a mind to 
know this matter accurately, let him peruse the 
hundred and twenty-third and hundred and twen- 
ty-fourth book of the history of this Nicolaus. 
Now, as to this determination of Agrippa, it is 
not so much to be admired, for at this time our 
nation had not made war against the Romans, 
But one may well be astonished at the generosity 
of Vespasian and Titus, that after so great wars 
and contests which they had from us, they should 
use such moderation. But I will now return to 
that part of my history whence I made the pre- 
sent digression. ᾿ 
3. Now it happened, that in the reign of An- 
tiochus the Great, who ruled over all Asia, that 
the Jews, as well as the inhabitants of Celosy- 
ria, suffered greatly, and their land was doaelie 
harassed: for while he was at war with Ptolem 
Philopater, and with his son, who was called Epi- 
phanes, it fell out, that these nations were equal- 
y sufferers, both when he was beaten, and when 
he beat the others: so that they were very like 
to a ship in a storm, which is tossed by the waves 
on both sides; and just thus were they in their 
situation in the middle between Antiochus’s pros 
perity and its change to adversity. But atlength, 
when Antiochus had beaten Ptolemy, he seized 
upon Judea; and when Philopater was dead, his 
son sent out a great army under Scopas, the ge- 
neral of his forces, against the inhabitants of 
Coelosyria, who took many of their cities, and in 
particular our nation, which, when he fell upon 
them, went over to him. Yet was it not long 


of Josephus, sect. 13; and Hudson’s note on the place be- 
fore us. 

+ This, and the like great and just characters of the jus- 
tice and equity and generosity of the old Romans, both to 
the Jews and other conquered nations, afford us a very 

ood reason why Almighty God, upon the rejection of the 
for their wickedness, chose them for his people, and 
first established Christianity in that empire. Of which 
matter see Josephus here, sect. 2; as also Auntiq. B. xiv, 
ch. x. sect. 22, 23; B. xvi. ch. ii. seet. 4. 


_nity.”, This it is which Polybius relates. 
ΜΠ τοὶ 
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afterward when Antiochus overcame Scopas, in 
a battle fought at the fountains of Jordan, and 
destroyed a great part of his army. But after- 
ward, when Antiochus subdued those cities of 
Coelosyria which Scopas had gotten into his pos- 
session, and Samaria with them, the Jews of 
their own accord went over to him, and reccived 
him into the city [Jerusalem,] and gave plentiful 
provision to all his army, and to his elephants, 
and readily assisted him when he besieged the 
arrison which was in the citadel of Jerusalem. 
Wh refore Antiochus thought it but just to re- 
quite the Jews’ diligence and zeal in his service: 
so he wrote to the generals of his armies, and to 
his friends, and gave testimony to the good be- 
haviour of the Foun towards him, and informed 
them what rewards he had resolved to bestow on 
them for that their behaviour. I will set down 
presently the epistles themselves, which he wrote 
tothe generals concerning them, but will first 
produce the testimonies of Polybius of Megalo- 
pone for thus does he speak in the sixteenth 
ook of his history:. ‘‘ Now Scopas, the general 
of Ptolemy's army, went in haste to the superior 
parts of the country, and in the winter time 
overthrew the nation ofthe Jews. [18 also saith, 
in the same book, that when Scopas was con- 
quered by Antiochus, Antiochus received Bata- 
nea and Samaria, and Abila and Gadara; and 
that, a while aftersvard, there came in to him 
those Jews that inhabited near that temple which 
was called Jerusalem, concerning which, al- 
though I have more to say, and particularly con- 
cerning the presence of God about that temple, 
yet do 1 put off that history till another oH 2 aa 
γ᾿ ut we 

ill return to the series of the history, when we 
have first produced the epistles of king Antio- 
chus: “King Antiochus to Ptolemy, sendeth 
greeting: Since the Jews, upon our first entrance 
gn their country, demonstrated their friendship 
towards us; and when we came to their city [Je- 
rusalem,] received us in a splendid manner, and 
came to meet us with their senate, and gave 
abundance of provisions to our soldiers, and to 
the elephants, and joined with us in ejecting the 
arrison of the Egyptians that were in the cita- 
a, we have thought fit to reward them, and to 
retrieve the condition of their city, which hath 
been greatly depopulated by such accidents as 
have befallen its inhabitants, and to bring those 
that have been scattered abroad back to the city. 
And, in the first place, we have determined, on 
account of their piety towards God, to bestow on 
them, as a pension, for their sacrifices of animals 
that are fit for sacrifice, for wine, and oil, and 
frankincense, the value of twenty thousand pieces 
of silver, and [six] sacredartabrie of fine flour, 
with one thousand four hundred and sixty me- 
dimni of wheat, and three hundred and seventy- 
five medimni of salt. And these payments I 
would have fully paid them, as I have sent or- 
ders to you. J would also have the work about 
the temple finished, and the cloisters, and if 
there be any thing else that ought to be rebuilt. 
And for the materials of wood, let it be brought 
them out of Judea itself, and out of the other 
countries, and out of Libanus, tax free: and the 
same I would have observed as to those other 
materials which will be necessary, in order to 
render the temple more glorious. And_let all of 
that nation live according to the laws of their 
Own country; and let the senate and the priests, 
and the scribes of the temple, and the sacred 
singers, be discharged from poll-money and the 
crown tax, and other taxes also. And that the 
city may the sooner recover its inhabitants, I 
rant a discharge from taxes for three years to 
its present inhabitants, and to such as shall come 
to it, until the month Hyperberetzus. We also 
discharge them for the future from a third part 
of their taxes, that the losses they have sustain- 


ed may be repaired. And all those citizens that 
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have been carried away, and are become slaves, 
we grant them and their children their freedom ; 
andgive order that their substance be restore 
to them.” 

4, And these were the contents of this epistle. 
He also published a decree, through all his king- 
dom, in honour of the temple, which contained 
what follows: “It shall be lawful for no foreign- 
er tocome within the limits of the temple round 
about; which thing is forbidden also to the Jews, 
unless to those who, according to their own cus- 
tom, have purified themselves. Nor let any flesh 
of horses, or of mules, or of asses, be brought 
into the city, whether they be wild or tame; nor 
that of leopards, or foxes, or hares, and, in gene- 
ral, that of any animal which is forbidden for the 
Jews to eat. Nor let their skins be-brought into 
it; nor let any such animal be bred up in the city. 
Let them only be permitted to use the sacrifices 
derived from their forefathers, with which they 
have been obliged to make acceptable atone- 
ments to God. And he that transgresseth any of 
these orders, let him pay to the priests three 
thousand drachme of silver.’ Moreover, this 
Antiochus bare testimony to our piety and fide- 
lity, in an epistle of his, written when he was 
informed of a sedition in Phrygia and Lydia, at 
which time he was in the superior provinces, 
wherein he commanded Zeuxis, the general of 
his forees. and his most intimate friend, to send 
some of our nation out of Babylon into Phry- 

ia. The epistle was this: ‘ King Antiechus to 
Zeuxis, his Father, sendeth greeting: If you are 
in health it is well. I also am in heal aving 
been informed that a sedition is arisen in, Lydia 
and Phrygia, I thought that matter required 
great care; and upon advising with my friends 
what was fit to be done, it hath been thought 
proper to remove two thousand families of Jews, 
with their effects, out of Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lon, unto the castles and places that lie most con- 
venient; for Iam persuaded that they will be 
well-disposed guardians of our possessions, be 
cause of their piety towards God, and because I 
know that my predecessors have borne witness 
to them, that they are faithful, and with alacrity 
do what they are desired to do. I will, there- 
fore, though it be a laborious work, that thou 
remove these Jews, under a promise, that they 
shall be permitted to use theirown laws. And 
when thou shalt have brought them to the places 
forementioned, thou shalt give every one of their 
families a place for building their houses, and a 
portion of ae for their husbandry, and for the 
plantation of their vines; and thou shalt dis- 
charge them from paying taxes of the fruits of 
the earth for ten years : and let them have a pro- . 
per quantity of wheat for the maintenance of 
their servants, until they receive bread-corn out 
of the earth: also let a sufficient share be given 
to such as minister to them in the necessaries of 
life, that by enjoying the effects of our humanity, 
they may show themselves the more willing and 
ready about our affairs. Take care likewise of 
that nation, as far as thou art able, that they may 
not have any disturbance given them by any 
one.” Now these testimonials which I have pro- 
duced, are sufficient to declare the friendship 
that Antiochus the Great bare to the Jews. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Antiochus made a League with Ptolemy ; and 
how Onias provoked Ptolemy Euergetes to An- 
ger: and how Joseph brought all things right 
again, and entered into Friendship with him ; 
and what other things were done by Joseph and 
his son Hyrcanus > 


δ 1. Aprrsr this, Antiochus made a friendship 
and a league with Ptolemy; and gave him his 
daughter Cleopatra to wife, and yielded up to 
him Ceelosyria, and Samaria, ar Judea, and 
Pheenicia, by way of dowry. And upon the di- 
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vision of the taxes between the two kings, all 
the principal men farmed the taxes of their 
‘several countries, and, collecting the sum that 
was settled for them, paid the same to the [two] 
kings. Now at this time the Samaritans were in 
a flourishing condition, and much distressed the 
Jews, cutting off er of their land, and carry- 
ing off slaves. This happened when Onias was 
high priest; for after Eleazar’s death, his uncle 
Manasseh took the priesthood, and, after he had 
ended his life, Onias received that dignity. He 
was the son of Simon, who was called the Just, 
which Simon was the brother of Eleazar, as I 
said before. This Onias was one of a little soul, 
and a great lover of money ; and for that reason, 
because he did not pay the tax of twenty talents 
of silver, which his forefathers paid to these 
kings out of their own estates, he provoked king 
Ptolemy Euergetes to anger, who was the father 
of Philopater. Euergetes sent an ambassador to 
Jerusalem, and complained that Onias did not 
pay bis taxes, and threatened, that if he did not 
receive them, he would seize upon their land, 
and send soldiers to live upon it. When the 
Jews heard this message of the king, they were 
confounded ; but so sordidly covetous was Onias, 
that nothing of this nature made him ashamed. 
2. There was now one Joseph, young in age, 
but of great reputation among the people of Je- 
rysalem, for gravity, prudence, and justice. His 
father’s name was Tobias; and his mother was 
the sister of Onias the high priest, who informed 
him of the coming of the ambassador; for he 
was then sojourning at a village named Phicol, 
where he waz born. Hereupon lg eame to the 
city [Jerusalem,] and reproved s for not ta- 
ἘΝ 6 of the preservation of his countrymen, 
but bringing the nation into dangers, by not pay- 
ing this money. For which preservation of 
them, he told him he had received the authority 
over them, and had been made high priest: but 
that in case he was so great a lover of money, 
as to endure to see his country in danger on that 
account, and his countrymen suffer the greatest 
damages, he advised him to go to the king, and 
petition him to remit either the whole, or a part 
of the sum demanded. Onias’s answer was this, 
that he did not care for his authority, and that he 
was ready, if the thing were practicable, to lay 
down his Tigh priesthood ; and that he would not 
go to the king, because he troubled not himself 
at all about such matters. Joseph then asked 
him, if he would not give him leave to go am- 
bassador on behalf of the nation? He replied, 
that he would give him leave. Upon which Jo- 
seph went up into the temple, and called the 
multitude together to a congregation, and ex- 
horted them not to be disturbed or affrighted be- 
canse of his uncle Onias’s carelessness, but de- 
sired them to be at rest, and not terrify them- 
selves with fear about it; for he promised them 
that he would be their ambassador tothe king, and 
persuade him that they had dore him no wrong. 
And when the multitude heard this, they return- 
ed thanks to Joseph. So he went down from 
the temple, and treated Ptolemy’s ambassador 


in a hospitable manner. He also presented him 
with rich gifts, and feasted him magnificently for 
many days, and then sent him to the king before 
him, and told him that he would soon follow him; 
for he was now more willing to go to the king, 
by the encouragement of the ambassador, who 
earnestly persuaded him to come into Egypt; 
and promised him that he would take care that 
he should obtain every thing that he desired of 
Ptolemy, for he was highly pleased with his 
frank and liberal temper, and with the gravity of 
his deportment. 

3. When Ptolemy’s ambassador was come into 


* 'The name of this place, Phicol; is the very same with 
that of the chief-cuptain of Abimelech’s host, in the days 
of Abraham, Gen, xxi 22, and might possibly be the place 
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Egypt, he told the king of the thoughtless tem- 
per of Onias, and informed him of the goodness 
of the disposition of Joseph, and that he was 
coming to him, to excuse the multitude, as not 
having done him any harm, for that he was their 
patron. In short, he was so very large in his en- 
comiums upon the young man, that he disposed 
both the king and his wife Cleopatra to have a 
kindness for him before he came. So Joseph 
sent to his friends at Samaria, and borrowed 
_— of them, and got ready what was neces- 
sary for his journey, garments, dnd cups, and 
beasts for burden, which amounted to about 
twenty thousand drachme, and went to Alex- 
andrit. Now it happened, that at this time all 
the principal men and rulers went up cut of the 
cities of Syria and Phoenicia, to bid for their 
taxes; for every year the king sold them to. the 
men of the greatest power in every city. So 
these men saw Joseph journeying on the way 
and laughed at him forhis poverty and meanness, 
But when he came to Alexandria, and heard that 
king Ptolemy was at Memphis, he went up thi- 
ther to meet with him, which happened as the 
king was sitting in his chariot, with his wife. and 
with his friend Athenion, who was the very 
person who had been ambassador at Jerusalem, 
and been entertained by Joseph. As soon there- 
fore as Athenion saw him, he presently made 
him known to the king, how good and generous 
a young man he was. So Ptolemy saluted him 
first, and desired him to come up into his cha- 
riot; and as Joseph sat there, he began to com- 
plain of the management of Onias. To which lie 
answered, Forgive him, on aceount of his age, 
for thou canst not certainly be unacquainted 
with this, that old men and infants have their 
ininds exactly alike ; but thou shalt have from 
us, who are ΤΟΝ men, every thing thou de- 
sirest, and shalt have no cause to complain. 
With this good humour and pleasantry of the 
young man the king was so delighted, that he 
began already, as though he had long expe- 
rience of him, to have a still greater affection for 
him, insomuch that he bade him take his diet in 
the king’s palace, and be a guest at his own 
table every day. But when the king was come to 
Alexandria, the principal men of Syria saw him 
sitting with the king,and were much offended at it. 
4. And when the day came, on which the kin 
was to let the taxes of the cities to farm, an 
those that were the principal men of dignity in 
their several countries were to bid for them, the 
sum of the taxes together of Calosyria and 
Pheenicia, and Judea, with Samaria, ἴω they 
were bidden at came to eight thousand talents. 
Hereupon Joseph accused the bidders, as having 
agreed together to estimate the value of the 
taxes at too Jow a rate ; and he promised, that he 
would himself give twice as much for them; but 
for those who did not pay, he would send the 
king their whole substance: for this privilege 
was sold together with the taxes themselves 
The king was pleased to hear that offer; and 
because it augmented his revenues, he said he 
would confirm the sale of the taxes to him. But 
when he asked him this question, Whether he 
had any sureties, that would be bound for the 
payment of the money 1 he answered very plea- 
santly, I will give such security, and those of 
persons good and responsible, and which you 
shall have no reason to distrust. And when he 
bade him name them, who they were, he replied, 
{ give thee no other persons, O king, for my 
sureties, than thyself and this thy wife; and you 
shall be security for both parties. So Ptolem 
laughed at the proposal, and granted him the 
farming of the taxes without any sureties. This 
procedure was a sore grief to those that came 


of that Phicol’s nativity or abode; for it seems to have. 
beer in the south part of Palestine, as that was. 
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from fhe cities into Egypt, who were utterly 
disappointed; and they returned every one to 

‘their own country with shame. 

+ 5. But Joseph took with him two thousand 
foot soldiers from the king, for he desired he 
might have some assistance, in order to-force 
such as were refractory in the cities to pay. 
And borrowing of the king’s friends at Alex- 
andria five hundred talents, he made haste back 
into Syria. And when he was at Askelon, and 
demanded the taxes of the people of Askelon, 
they refused to pay any thing; and affronted 
him also: upon which he seized upon about 
twenty of the principal men, and slew them, and 
gathered what they had together, and sent it all 
to the king, and informed him what he had done. 
Ptolemy admired the prudent conduct of the 
man, and commended him for what he had done; 
and gave him leave to do as he pleased. When 
the Syrians heard of this, they were astonished ; 
and having before them a sad example in the 
men of Askelon that were slain, they opened 
their gates, and willingly admitted Joseph, and 
paid (heir taxes. Ted when the inhabitants of 

cythopolis attempted to affront him, and would 

not pay him those taxes which they formerly 
used to pay, without disputing about them, he 
slew also the principal men of that city, and sent 
their effects to the king. By this means he 
gathered great wealth together, and made vast 
gains by this farming of the taxes: and he made 

“use of what estate he had thus gotten, in order 
to support his authority, as thinking it a piece of 

rudence to keep what had been the occasion and 

foundation of his present good fortune ; and this 
he did by the assistance of what he was already 
ossessed of, for he privately sent many presents 

Ἢ the king, and to Cleopatra, and to their friends, 

and to all that were powerful about the court, and 

thereby purchased their good-will to himself. 

6. This good fortune he enjoyed for twenty- 
two years; and was become the father of seven 
sons, by one wife: he had also another son, 
whose name was Hyrcanus, by his brother Soly- 
mius’s daughter, whom he married on the follow- 
ing occasion. He once came to Alexandria with 
his brother, who had along with him a daughter 
already. marriageable, in order to give her in 
wedlock to some of the Jews of chief dignity 
there. He then supped with the king, and falling 
in love with an actress, that was of great beauty, 
and came into the room where they feasted, he 
told his brother of it, and entreated him, because 
a Jew is forbidden by their law to come near toa 
foreigner, to conceal his offence, and to be kind 
and subservient to him, and to give him an op- 
petwety of fulfilling his desires. Upon which 

is brother willingly entertained the proposal of 
serving him, and adorned his own daughter, and 
brought her to him by night, and put her into his 
bed. And Joseph, being disordered with drink, 
knew not who she was, and so lay with his bro- 
ther’s daughter; and this did he many times, and 
loved her exceedingly, and said to his brother, 
that he loved this actress so well, that he should 
run the hazard of his life [if he must part with 
pet end yet probably the king would not give 
him leave [to take her with him.] But his bro- 
ther bade him be in no concern about that 
matter, and told him, he might enjoy her whom 
he loved without any danger, and might have her 
for his wife; and opened the truth of the matter 
to him, and assured him that he chose rather to 
have his own daughter abused, than to overlook 
him, and see him come to [public] disgrace. So 

Joseph commended him for this his brotherly 

love, and married his daughter, and by her 

begat a son, whose name was Hyrcanus, as we 
said before. And when this his youngest son 
showed, at thirteen years old, a mind that was 
both courageous and wise, and was greatly en- 
vied by his brethren, as being of a genius much 
above them, and such a one as they might well 
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envy, Joseph had once a mind to know which of 
his sons had the best disposition to virtue; and 
when he sent them severally to those that had 
then the best reputation for instructing youth, 
the rest of his children, by reason of their sloth, 
and unwillingness to take pains, returned to him 
foolish and unlearned. After them he sent out 
the youngest, Hyrcanus, and gave him three 
hundred yoke of oxen, and bade him go two 
days’ journey into the wilderness, and sow the 
land there, and yet kept back privately the oo 
of the oxen that coupled them together. When 
Hyrcanus came to the place, and found he had no 
yokes with him, he contemned the drivers of the 
oxen, who advised him to send home to his 
father, to bring them some yokes; but he, think 
ing that he ought not to lose lis time, while they 
should be sent to bring him the yokes, he in 
vented a kind of stratagem, and what suited an 
age elder than his own ; for he slew ten yoke of 
the oxen, and distributed their flesh among the 
labourers, and cut their hides into several pieces, 
and made him yokes, and yoked the oxen to 
gether with them; by which means he sowed as 
much land as his father had appointed him to 
sow, and returned to him. And when he was 
come back, his father was mightily pleased with 
his sagacity, and commended the sharpness of his 
understanding, and his boldness in what he did. 
And he still loved him the more, as if he were 
his only genuine son, while his brethern were 
much troubled at it. 

7. But when one told him that Ptolemy had a 
son just born, and that all the principal men of 
Syria, and the other countries subject to him, 
were to keep a festival, on account of the child’s 
birthday, and went away in haste with great re- 
tinues to Alexandria, he was himself indeed hin- 
dered from going by old age, but he made trial 
of his sous, whether any of them would be will- 
ing to go to the king. And when the elder sons 
excused themselves from going, and said, they 
were not courtiers good enough for such conver- ἢ 
sation, and advised him to send their brother 
Hyreanus, he gladly hearkened to that advice; 
and called Hyrcanus, and asked him, whether he 
would go to the king; and whether it was agree- 
able to him to go or not? And upon his promise 
that he would go, and his saying that he would 
not want much money for his journey, because 
he would live moderately, and that ten thousand 
drachme would be suflicient, he was pleased 
with his son’s prudence. After alittle while, the 
son advised his father not to send his presents to 
the king from thence, but to give him a letter to 
his steward at Alexandria, that he might furnish 
him with money, for purchasing what would be 
most excellent and most precious. So he, think- 
ing that the expense of ten talents would be 
enough for presents to be made the king, and com- 
mending his son as giving him good advice, wrote 
to Arion his steward, that managed all his money 
matters at Alexandria; which money was not 
less than three thousand talents on his‘account, 
for Joseph sent the money he received in Syria 
to Alexandria. And when the day appointed for 
the payment of the taxes to the king came, he 
wrote to Arion to pay them. So when the son 
had asked his father for a letter to this steward, 
and had received it, he made haste to Alexandria. 
And when he was gone, his brethren wrote to all 
the king’s friends, that they should destroy him. 

8. But when he was come to Alexandria, he 
delivered his letter to Arion, who asked him how 
many talents he would have? (hoping he-would 
ask for no more than ten, or a little more,) he 
said he wanted a thousand talents. At which the 
steward was angry, and rebuked him, as one 
that intended to live extravagantly; and he le¢ 
him know how his father had gathered together 
his estate by painstaking, and resisting his in 


clinations, and wished him to imitate the exam- 
ple of his father: he assured him withal, that he 


would give him but ten talents, and that for a 
present to the king also. The son was irritated 
at this, and threw Arion into prison. But when 
Arion’s wife had informed Cleopatra of this, with 
her entreaty that she would rebuke the child for 
what he had done, (for Arion was in great 
esteem with -) Cleopatra informed the kin 
of it. And Ptolemy sent for Hyrcanus, an 
told him, that ‘“‘he wondered when he was sent 
to him by his father, that he had not yet come 
into his presence, but had laid the steward in 
prison.” And he gave order, therefore, that he 
should come to him, and give an account of the 
reason of what he had done. And they report, 
that the answer he made to the king’s messen- 
er was this: that “there was a law of his that 
orbade a child that was born to taste of the sa- 
crifice before he had been at the temple and sa- 
crificed to God. According to which way of rea- 
soning he did not himself come to him in expec- 
tation of the present he was to make to him, as 
to one who had been his father’s benefactor; and 
that he had punished the slave for disobeying 
his cence for that it mattered not whether 
a master was little or great: so that unless we 
punish such as these, thou thyself mayest also 
expect to be despised by thy subjects.” Upon 
hearing this his answer, he fell a aughing, and 
wondered at the great soul of the child. 

9. When Arion was apprised that this was the 
king’s disposition, and that he had no way to 
help himself, he gave the child a thousand ta- 
lents, and was let out of prison. So after three 
days were over, Hyreanus came and saluted the 
king and queen. They saw him with pleasure, 
and feasted him in an obliging manner, out of 
the respect they bare to his father. So he came 
to the merchants privately, and bought a hun- 
dred boys that had learning, and were in the 
flower of their ages, each at a talent apiece; as 
also he bought a hundred maidens, each at the 
same price as the other. And when he was in- 
vited to feast with the king among the principal 
men of the country, he sat down the lowest of 
them all, because he was little regarded, as a 
child in age still; and this by those who placed 
every one according to their dignity. Now when 
all those that sat with him had laid the bones of 
the several parts on a heap before Hyrcanus, 
ws they hak Gutmalvss taken away the flesh 

elonging to them) till the table where he sat was 
filled fall with them; Trypho, who was the 
king’s jester, and was appointed for jokes and 
laughter at festivals, was now asked by the 

uests that sat at the table [to expose him to 
aughter.] So he stood by the king, and said, 
“Dost thou not see, my lord, the bones that lie 
by Hyrcanus? by this similitude thou mayest 
conjecture that his father made all Syria as bare 
as he hath made these bones.” And the king 
laughing at what Trypho said, and asking of 
Hyrcanus, ‘How he came to have so many 
bones before him?” he replied, “ Very rightfully, 
my lord: for they are dogs that eat the flesh and 
the bones together, as these thy guests have 
done, (looking in the mean time at those guests,) 
for there is nothing before them; but they are 
men that eat the flesh, and cast away the bones, 
as I, who am also a man, have now done.” Upon 
which the king admired at his answer, which 
was so wisely made; and bade them all make 
an acclamation, as a mark of their approbation 
of his jest, which was a truly facetious one. On 
the next day Hyrcanus went to every one of the 


* Whence it comes that these Lacedemonians declare 
themselves here to be of kin to the Jews, as derived from 
the same ancestor, Abraham, I cannot tell, unless, as Gro- 
tius supposes, they were derived from the Dores, that 
came of the Pelasgi. These are by Herodotus called bar- 
barians, and perhaps were derived from the Syrians and 
Arabians, the posterity of Abraham by Keturah—See 
Antiq. B. xvi. chap. x. sect. 22; and Of the War, B. i. ch. 
uxvi. sect.1; aud Grot. on 1 Maccab. xii. 7. We may far- 
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king’s friends, and of the men powerful at court, 
and saluted them; but still inquired of the ser- 
vants what present they would make the king 
on his son’s birthday; and when some said that 
they would give twelve talents, and that others 
of greater dignity would every one give accord- 
ing to the quantity of their riches, he pretended 
to every one to be grieved that he was not able 
to bring so large a present; for that he had no 
more than five talents. And when the servants 
heard what he said, they told their masters, and 
ay rejoiced in the ὌΝ ΤΩΝ that Joseph would 
be disapproved, and would make the king angry, 
by the smallness of his present. When the day 
came, the others, even those that brought the 
most, offered the king not above twenty talents; 
but Hyrcanus gave to every one of the hundred 
boys, and hundred maidens that he had bought, 
a talent apiece, for them to carry, and introduced 
them, the boys to the king, and the maidens to 
Cleopatra: every body wondering at the unex- 
pected richness of the presents, even the king 
and queen themselves. He also presented those 
that attended about the king with gifts to the 
value of a great number of talents, that he might 
escape the danger he was in from them; for to 
these it was that Hyrcanus’s brethren had writ- 
ten to destroy him. Now Ptolemy admired at 
the young man’s magnanimity, and commanded 
him to ask what gift he pleased. But he desired 
nothing else to be done ὧν him by the king. than 
to write to his father and brethren about him. 
So when the king had paid him very great re- 
spects, and had given him very large gifts, and 
had written to his father and his brethren, and 
all his commanders and oflicers about him, he 
sent him away. But when his brethren heard 
that Hyrcanus had received such favours from 
the king, and was returning home with great 
houour, they went out to meet him, and to de- 
stroy him, and that with the privity of their ta- 
ther; for he was angry at him for the [large] sum 
of money that he bestowed for presents, and so 
had no concern for his preservation. ‘lowever, 
Joseph concealed the anger he had at his son, 
out of fear of the king. And when Hyrcanus’s 
brethren came to fight him, he slew many others 
of those that were with them; as also two of his 
brethren themselves, but the rest of them escaped 
to Jerusalem to their father. But when Hyrca- 
nus came to the city, where nobody would re- 
ceive him, he was afraid for himself, and retired 
beyond the river Jordan, and there abode, but 
obliging the barbarians to pay their taxes. 

10. At this time Seleucus, who was called So- 
ter, reigned over Asia, being the son of Antiochus 
the Great. And [now] Hyrcanus’s father Joseph 
died. He was a good man, and of great magna- 
nimity; and brought the Jews out of a state of 
poverty and meanness, to one that was more 
splendid. He retained the farm of the taxes of 
Syria, and Pheenicia, and Samaria, twenty-two 
years. His uncle also, Onias, died [about this 
time,] and left the high priesthood to his son 
Simon. And when he was dead, Onias his son 
succeeded him in that dignity. To him it was 
that Areus, king of the Lacedemonians, sent an 
embassage, with an epistle; the copy whereof 
here follows: ‘‘Areus, king of the Lacedemo- 
nians, to Onias, sendeth greeting: We have met 
with a certain writing, whereby we have dis- 
covered that both the Jews and the Lacedemo- 
nians are of one stock, and are derived from the 
kindred of Abraham.” It is but just, therefore, 


ther observe, from the recognitions of Clement, that Elie- 
zer of Damascus, the servant of Abraham, Gen. xv. 2, and 
xxiv. was of old by some taken for his son. So that if the 
Lacedemonians were sprung from him, they might think 
themselves to be of the posterity of Abraham, ns well aa 
the Jews, who were sprung from Isaac. And perhaps this 
Eliezer of Damascus is that very Damascus whom Trogus 
Pompeius, as abridged by Justin, makes the founder of 
the Jewish uation itself, though he afterward blunders, and 
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that Rony wie our brethren, should send to 
us about avy of your concerns as you please. 
‘We will also do the same thing, and esteem your 
concerns as our own; and will look upon our 
concerns as incommon with yours. Demoteles, 
who brings you this letter, will bring your an- 
swer back tous. his letter is foursquare; and 
the seal is an eagle, with a dragon in its claws.” 
11. And these were the contents of the epistle 
which was sent from the king of the Lacedemo- 
nians. But upon the death of Joseph, the peo- 
ple grew-seditious, on account of his sons; for 
whereas the elders made war against Hyrcanus, 
who was the youngest of Joseph’s sons, the mul- 
titude was divided, but the greater part joined 
with the,elders in this war; as did Simon the 
high priest, by reason of his kin to them. How- 
ever, Hyrcanus determined not to return to Je- 
rusalem any more, but seated himself beyond 
Jordan; and was at perpetual war with the Ara- 
bians, and slew many of them, and took many of 
them captives. He also erected a strong castle, 
and built it entirely of white stone to the very 
roof; and had animals of a prodigious magnitude 
engraven upon it. He also drew round it a great 
and deep canal of water. He also made caves 
of many furlongs in length, by hollowing a rock 
that was over against him: and then he made 
large rooms in it, some for feasting, and some 
for sleeping and living in. He introduced also 
avast quantity of waters, which ran along it, and 
which were very delightful and ornamental in 
the court. \ But still he made the entrances at the 
mouth of the caves so narrow, that no more than 
one person could enter by them at once. And 
the reason why he built them after that manner 
was a good one; it was for his own preservation, 
lest he should be besieged by his brethren, and 
run the hazard of being caught by them. More- 
over, he built courts of greater magnitude than 
ordinary, which he adorned with vastly large 
gardens. And when he had brought the place to 
this state, he named it l'yre. This place is be- 
tween Arabia and Judea, beyond Jordan, not far 
from the country of Heshbon, And he ruled 
over those parts for seven years, even all the 
time that Seleucus was king of Syria. But when 
he was dead, his brother Antiochus, who was 
called Epiphanes, took the kingdom. Ptolemy 
also, the king of Egypt, died, who was besides 
called Epiphanes. He left two sons, and hoth 
oung in age; the elder of whom was called Phi- 
ometer, and the youngest Physcon. As for 
Ilyreanus, when he saw that Antiochus had a 
reat army, and feared lest he should be caught 
Fy him, and brought to punishment for what he 
had done to the Arabians, he ended his life, by 
slaying himself with his own.hand; while Antio- 
chus seized upon all his substance. 


CHAP. V. 


How, upon the Quarrels of the Jews one against 
another about the High Priesthood, Antiochus 
made an Lepedition against Jerusalem, took 
the City and pillaged the Temple, and distress- 


‘ 


makes Azelus, Adores, Abraham, and Israel, kings of Ju- 
dea, and successors to this Damascus. It may not be im- 
Cs to observe farther, that Moses Chorenensis, in his 
tistory of the Armenians, informs us, that the nation of 
the Parthians was also derived from Abraham by Ketu- 
rah and her children. 

* We have hitherto had but a fow of those many cita- 
tions where Josephus says, that he had elsewhere formerly 
treated of many things, of which yet his present books 
have not a syllable. Our commentators have hitherto been 
able to give no tolerable account of these citations, which 
are fur too numerous, and that usually in all his copies, 
both Greek and Latin, to be supposed later interpolations, 
which is alinost all that has hitherto been said upon this 
occasion. What I have to say farther is this, that we have 
but very few of those references before, and very many in 
and“after the history of Antiochus Epiphanes; and that 
Josephus’s first work, the Hebrew or Chaldee, as well as 
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ed the Jews: as also how many of the Jews for 

sook the Laws of their Country; and how the 
Samaritans followed the Customs of the Greeks, 
and named their Temple at Mount Gerizzim, the 
Temple of Jupiter Hellenius. 


ᾧ 1. Anovr this time, uponthe death of Onias 
the high priest, they gave the high priesthood to 
Jesus ἘΣ brother; for that son which Onias left 
[or Onias IV.j was yet but an infant, and, in its 
proper place, we will inform the reader of all the 
circumstances that befell this child. But this 
Jesus, who was the brother of Onias, was depri- 
ved of the high priesthood by the king, who was 
angry with him, and gave it to his younger bro- 
ther, whose name also was Onias, for Simon had 
these three sons, to each of which the priesthood 
came, as we have already informed the reader.* 
This Jesus changed his name to Jason ; but Onias 
was called Menelaus. Now as the former high 
priest, Jesus, raised a sedition against Menelaus, 
who was ordained after him, the multitude were 
divided between them both. And the sons of 
Tobias took the part of Menelaus, but the greater 
part of the people assisted Jason; and by that 
means Menelaus and the sons of Tobias were 
distressed, and retired to Antiochus, and inform- 
ed him, that they were desirous to leave the laws 
of their country, and the Jewish way of living 
according to them, and to follow the king’s laws, 
and the Grecian way of living. Wherefore they 
desired. his permission to build them a Gymna- 
sium at Jerusalem.t And when he had given them 
leave, they also hid the circumcision of their ge- 
nitals, that even when they were naked they 
might appear to be Greeks. Accordingly they 
left off all the customs that belonged to their 
own country, and imitated the practices of the 
other nations. 7 . 

2. Now Antiochus, upon the agreeable situa- 
tion of the affairs of his kingdom, resolved to 
make an expedition against Egypt, both because 
he had a desire to gain it, and because he con- 
temned the son of Ptolemy, as now weak, and 
not yet of abilities to manage affairs of such con- 
sequence; so he came with great forces to Pe- 
lusium, and circumvented Ptolemy Philometer 
by treachery, and seized upon Egypt. He then 
came to the places about Memphis; and when he 
had taken them, he made haste to Alexandria, 
in hopes of taking it by siege, and of subduing 
Ptolemy, who reigned there. But he was driven 
not only from Alexandria, but out of all Egypt, 
by the declaration of the Romans, who charged 
him to let that country alone; according as { 
have elsewhere formerly declared. 1 will now 
give a particular account of what concerns this 
king, how he subdued Judea and the temple: 
for in my former work I mentioned those things 
very briefly, and have therefore now thought it 
necessary to go over the history again, and that 
with greater accuracy. 

3. King Antiochus returning out of Egypt, for 
fear of the Romans, made an expedition against 
the city Jerusalem :} and when he was there, in 
the hundred forty and third year of the kingdom 


the Greek history of the Jewish War, long since lost, be- 
gan with that very history, so that the references are most 
probably made to that edition of the seven books of the 
war. See several other examples, besides those in the two 
sections before us, in Antiq. Ps xiii. ch. ii. sect. 1, 4; and 
ch. iv. sect. 6, 8; ch. v. sect. 6, 115 ch. viii. sect. 45 anit 
ch. xiii. sect. 4,5; and Antig. B. xvili. ch. ii, seet. 5. 

t This word Gymnasium properly denotes a place where 
the exercises were performed naked, which, because it 
would naturally distinguish circuincised Jews from uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles, these Jewish apostates endeavoured to 
appear uncireumcised, by means of a chirurgical operation, 
hinted at by St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 18; and described by Cel- 
sus, B. yii. ch. xxv. as Dr. Hudson here informs us. 

{ Hereabouts Josephus begins te follow the first book of 
the Maccabees, a most excellent and most authentic his- 
tory; and accordingly it is here, with great fidelity and 
exactness, abridged by hin; between whose present ¢co- 


of the Seleueide, he took the city without fight- 
iug, those of his own party opening the gates to 
him. And when he had gotten possession of Je- 
tusalem, he slew many of the opposite party; 
and when he had plundered it of a great ia of 
money, he returned to Antioch. 

4. Now it came to pass, after two years, in the 
hundred forty and fifth year, on the twenty-fifth 
day of that month, which is by us called Casleu, 
and by the Macedonians Apelleus, in the hundred 
and fifty-third olympiad, that the king came up 
to Jerusalem, and pretending peace, got posses- 
sion of the city by treachery: at which time he 
spared not so much as those that admitted him 
into it, on account of the riches that lay in the 
temple; but, led by his covetous inclination, 
(for he saw there was in it a great deal of gold, 
and many ornaments that had | been dedicated to 


it, of ve eat value,) and in order to plunder 
its wealth, he ventured to break the league he 
had made. So he left the temple bare; and took 


away the golden candlesticks, and the golden 
altar [of incense,] and table [of show-bread,] and 
the altar [of burnt-offering ;] and did not abstain 
from even the vails which were made of fine linen 
and scarlet. He also emptied it of its secret 
treasures, and left urthing at all remaining ; and 
by these means cast the Jews into great lamen- 
tation, for he forbade them to offer those daily 
sacrifices which they used to offer to God, ac; 
cording to the law. And when he had pillaged 
the whole city, some of the inhabitants he slew, 
and some he carried captive, together with their 
wives and children, sothat the multitude of those 
captives that were taken alive amounted to about 
ten thousand. He also burnt down the finest 
buildings ; and when he had overthrown the city 
walls, he built a citadel in the lower part of the 
city,* for the place was high, and overlooked the 
temple, on which account he fortified it with high 
wails and towers; and put into it a garrison of 
Macedonians. However, in that citadel dwelt 
the impious and wicked part of the [Jewish] 
multitude, from whom it proved that the citizens 
suffered Ks and sore calamities. And when 
the king had built an idol altar upon God’s altar, 
he slew swine upon it, and so offered a sacrifice, 
neither according to the law, nor the Jewish re- 
ligious worship im that country. He also com- 
pelled them to forsake the worship which they 
paid their own God, and to adore those whom he 
took to be gods, and made them build temples, 
and raise idol altars in every city and villa, 6, 
and offer swine upon them every day. He also 
commanded them not to circumcise their sons, 
and threatened to punish any that should be 
found to have-transgressed his injunctions. He 
also appointed overseers, who shouid compel 
them to do what he commanded. And indeed 
many Jews there were who complied with the 
king’s commands, either voluntarily or outof fear 
of the penalty that was denounced: but the best 
men, and those of the noblest souls, did not re- 
gard him, but did pay a greater respect to the 
customs of their country, than concern as to the 
punishment which he threatened to the disobe- 
dient; on which account they every day undef- 
went great miseries, and bitter torments, for 
they were whipped with rods, and their bodies 
were torn to pieces, and were crucified, while 
they were still alive, and breathed: they also 


pies there seem to be fewer variations than in any other 
sacred Hebrew book of the Old Testament whatsoever, 
(for this book was originally written in Hebrew,) which 
is very natural, because it was written so much nearer to 
the times of Joeephus than the rest were, 

* This Citadel, of which we have such frequent mention 
in the following history, both in the Maccabees and Jose- 
a: seems to haye been a castle built upon a hill, lower 
«han Mount Zion, though upon its skirts, and higher than 
Mount Moriah, but hetween them both; which hill the 
enemies of the Jews now got possession of, aud built on 
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strangled those women and their. sons whom 
they had cireumcised, as the king had appointed. 
hanging their sons about their necks as they 
were upon the crosses. And if there were an 
sacred book of the law found, it was destroyed, 
and those with whom they were found, miserably 
perished also. _ . 

5. When the Samaritans saw the Jews under 
these sufferings, they no longer confessed that 
they were of their kindred, nor that the temple 
on mount Gerizzim belonged to Almighty God. 
This was according to their nature, as we have 
already shown. And they now said, that they 
were a colony of Medes and Persians: and in- 
deed they were a colony of theirs. So they sent 
ambassadors to Antiochus, and an epistle; whose - 
contents are these: “Τὸ king Antiochus the god, ἡ 
Epiphanes, a memorial from the Sidonians, who 
live at Shechem. Our forefathers, upon certain 
frequent plagues, and as following a certain an- 
cient superstition, had a custom of observing that 
day which by the Jews is called the Sabbath.t 
And when they had erected a temple at the 
mountain called Gerizzim, though without a 
name, they offered upon it the proper sacrifices. 
Now, ye the just treatment of these wicked 
Jews, those that manage their affairs, supposing 
that we were of kin to them, and practised as 
they do, make us liable to the same accusations, 
although we be originally Sidonians, as is evi- 
dent from the public records. We therefore 
beseech thee, our benefactor and saviour, to give 
order to Apollonius, the governor ofthis part of 
the country, and to Nicanor, the procurator of 
thy affairs, to give us no disturbance, nor to lay 
to our charge what the Jews are accused for, 
since we are aliens ffom their nation, and from 
their customs; but let our temple, which at pre- 
sent hath no name at all, be named. The temple 
of Jupiter Hellenius. If this were once done, 
we should be no longer disturbed, but should be 
more intent on our own occupation with quiet- 
ness, and so bring in a greater revenue to thee.” 
When the Samaritans had petitioned for this, 
the king sent them back the following answer, 
in an epistle : “ King Antiochus to Nicanor. The + 
Sidonians, who live at Shechem, have sent me 
the memorial enclosed. When therefore we 
were advising with our friends about it, the mes- 
sengers sent by them represented to us, that 
they are noway concerned with accusations which 
belong to the Jews, but choose to live after the 
customs of the Greeks. Accordingly we declare 
them free from such aceusations, and order that, 
agreeable to their petition, their temple be 
named ‘The temple of Jupiter Hellenius.” He 
also sent the like epistie to Apollonius, the go- 
vernor of that part of the country, in the forty- 
sixth year, and the eighteenth day of the month 
Hecatombeon. 

CHAP. VI. 


How, upon Antiochus’s Prohibition to the Jews to 
make use of the Laws of their Country, Matta- 
thias the Son of Asmoneus alone despised the 

. King, and overcame the Generals of Axrtio- 
chus’s army; as also concerning the Death of 
Mattathias, and the Succession of Judas. 


§ 1. Now at this time there was one whose 
name was Mattathias, who dwelt at Modin, the 
son of John, the son of Simeon, the son of Asmo- 


it this citadel, and fortified it, till a good while afterward 
the Jows regained it, demolished it, and levelled the hill it- 
self with the common ground, that their enemies might no 
more recoyer it, and might thence overlook the temple it- 
sclf, and do them such mischief as they had long under- 
gone from it, Antiq. B. xiii. ch. vi. sect. 6. 

+ This allegation of the Samaritans is remarkable, that 
though they were not Jews, yet did they, from ancient 
times, observe the Sabbath-day, and as they clsowhere 
pretend, the Sabbatic year also. Antiq. B. xii. chap. vit 
sect. 6. ; 
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neus, a priest of the order of J oarib, anda citizen 

Jerusalem. He had five sons, John, who was 
called Gaddis, and Simon who, was called Mat- 
thes, and Judas, who was called Maccabeus,* and 
Eleazar, who was called Auran, and Jonathan, 
who was called Apphus. Now this Mattathias 
lamented to his children the sad state of their af- 
fairs, and the ravage made in the city, and the 
plundering of the temple, and the calamities the 
multitude were under; and he told them, that it 
was better for them to die for the laws of their 
country, than to live so ingloriously as they then 
did. 

2. But when those that were appointed by the 
king were come to Modin, that they might com- 
pel the Jews to do what they were commanded ; 
and to enjoin those that were there to offer sa- 
crifice, as the king had commanded, they de- 
sired that Mattathias, a person of the greatest 
character among them, both on other accounts, 
and particularly on account of such a numerous 
and so deserving a family of children, would be- 
gin the sacrifice, because his fellow-citizens 
would follow his example, and because such a 

rocedure would make him honoured by the king. 
But Mattathias said, “he would not do it; and 
that if all the other nations would obey the com- 
mands of Antiochus, either out of fear, or to 
please him, yet would not he nor his sons leave 
the religious worship of their country.” But as 
soon as he had ended his speech, there came one 
of the Jews into the midst of them, and sacrificed, 
as Antiochus had commanded. At which Mat- 
tathias had great indignation, and ran upon him 
violently, with his sons, who had swords with 
them, and slew both the man himself that sacri- 
ficed, and Apelles the king’s general, who com- 
pelled them to sacrifice, with a few of his sol- 
diers. He also overthrew the idol altar; and 
cried out, “1 (5814 he) any one be zealous for the 
laws of his country, and for the worship of God, 
let him foliow me.” And when he had said this, 
he made haste into the desert with his sons, and 
left all his substance in-the village. Many others 
did the same also, and fled with their children 
and wives into the desert, and dwelt in caves. 
But when the king’s generals heard this, they 
took all the forces they then had in the citadel 
at Jerusalem, and pursued the Jews into the de- 
sert; and when they had overtaken them, they in 
the first place endeavoured to persuade them to 
repent, and to choose what was most for their 
advantage, and not ‘put them to the necessity οὐ 
using them according to the law of war. But 
when they would notcomply with their persua- 
sions, but continued to be of a different mind, 
they fought against them on the Sabbath-day, 
and they burnt them, as they were in the caves, 
without resistance, and without’ so much as 
stopping up the entrances of the caves. And 
they avoided to defend themselves on that day, 
because they were not willing to break in upon 
the honour they owed the Sabbath, in such dis- 
tresses, for our law requires that we rest upon 
that day. There were about a thousand, with 
their wives and children, who were smothered, 
and died in these caves; but many of those that es- 
caped joined themselves to Mattathias, and ap- 
pointed him to be their ruler, who taught them to 
fight, even on the Sabbath-day; and told them, 
that “unless they would do so, they would be- 
come their own enemies, by observing the law 
[so rigorously,] while their adversaries would 
still assault them on this day, and they would not 
then defend themselves, and that nothing could 
then hinder but they must all perish without 
fighting.” This speech persuaded them. And 


* That this appellation of Maccabce was not first of all 
given to Judas Maccabeus, nor was derived from any ini- 
tial letters of the Hebrew words on his banner, Mi Kamo- 
ka BeElim, Jehovah? Whois likeunto thee among thegods, 
O Jekovah? Exod. xv, 14, 33 the modern Rabbins vainly 
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this rule continues among us to this day, that it 
there be a necessity, we may fight on Sabbath” 
days. So Mattathias got a great arm about him, 
and overthrew their idol altars, and slew those 
that broke the laws, even all that he could get 
under his power, for many of them were dis- 
persed among the nations round about them for 
fear of him. He also commanded, that those 
boys which were not yet circumcised should be 
circumcised now; and he drove those away that 
were appointed to hinder such their circumcision. 

3. But when he had ruled one year, and was 
fallen into a distemper, he called for his sons, 
and set them round about him, and said, “O my 
sons, I am going the way of all the earth, and I 
πορυπηθα αν, to you my resolution, and beseech 
you not to be negligent in keeping it, but: to be 
mindful of the desires of him who begat you, 
and brought you up, and to preserve the cus- 
toms of your country, and to recoyer your an- 
cient form of government, which is in danger of 
being overturned, and not to be carried away 
with those that, either by their own inclination, 
or out of necessity, betray it, but to become such 
sons as are worthy of me; to be above all force 
and necessity, and so to dispose your souls, as to 
be ready, when it shall be necessary, to die for 
your laws, as sensible of this by just reasoning, 
that if God see that you are so disposed, he will 
not overlook you, but will have a great value for 
your virtue, and will restore to you again what 
you have lost, and will return to you that free- 
dom in which you shall live quietly, and enjoy 
your own customs. Your bodies are mortal, and 
subject to fate; but they receive a sort of im- 
mortality, by the remembrance of what actions 
they have done. And I would have you soin 
love with this immortality, that you may pursue 
after glory; and that, when you have undergone 
the greatest difficulties, you may not scruple, for 
such things, to lose your lives. I exhort you, 
especially, to agree with one another; and in 
what excellency any one of you exceeds an- 
other, to yield to him so far, and by that means 
to reap the advantage of every one’s own vir- 
tues. Do you then esteem Simon as your father, 
because he is a man of extraordinary prudence, 
and be governed by him in what counsels he 
gives you. Take Maccabeus for the general of 
your army, because of his courage and strength, 
for he will avenge your nation, and wiil bring 
vengeance on your enemies. Admit among you 
the righteous and religious, and augment their 
power.” 

4. When Mattathias had thus discoursed to his 
sons, and had prayed to God to be their assist- 
ant, and to recover to the people their former 
constitution, he died a little afterward, and was 
buried at Modin; all the people making great 
lamentation for him. Whereupon his son Judas 
took upon him the administration of public af- 
fairs, in the hundred forty and sixth year: and 
thus by the ready assistance of his brethren, and 
of others, Judas cast their enemies out of the 
country, and put those of their own country to 
death who had transgressed its laws, and purified 
the land of all the pollutions that were in it. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Judas overthrew the Forces of Apollonius’ 
and Seron, and killed the Generals of their 
Armies themselves ; and how, when a little while 
afterward ry akeN and Gorgias were beaten, he 
went up to Jerusalem, and purified the Temple. 


§ 1. Wuen Apollonius, the general of the Sa- 
maritan forces, heard this, he took his army, and 


pretend, see Authent. Rec. part i. 205, 206. Only we may 
note, by the way, that the original name of these Macca- 
bees, and their posterity, was Asmonians ; which was de- 
rived from Asmoneus the great-grandfather of Matta 
thias, as Josephus here informs us. ey 
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made haste to go against Judas, who met him, || merchants to bu 
and joined battle with him, and beat him, and b 
slew many 5 men, 


and among them Apollo- 

nius himself, their general, whose sword, bein 

that which he happened then to wear, he seize 
upon, and kept for himself; but he wounded 
more than he slew, and took a great deal of prey 
from the enemies’ camp, and went his way. But 
when Seron, who was general of the army of 
Ceelosyria, heard that many had joined them- 
selves to Judas, and that he had about him an 
army sufficient for fighting, and for making war, 
he determined to make an expedition against 
him, as thinking it became him to endeavour to 
punish those that transgressed the king’s injunc- 
tions. He then got together an army,as large ashe 
Was able, and joined to it the runagate and wicked 
Jews, and came against Judas. He then came 
as far as Bethhoron, a village of Judea, and there 
pitched his camp; upon which Judas met him; 
and when he intended to give him battle, he saw 
that his soldiers were backward to fight, because 
their number was small, and because they want- 
ed food, for they were fasting; he encouraged 
them, and said to them, that “victory and con- 
uest of enemies are not derived from the mul- 
titude in armies, but in the exercise of piety to- 
wards God, and that they had the plainest in- 
stances in their forefathers, who, by their righ- 
teousness, and exerting themselves on behalf of 
their own laws and their own children, had fre- 
quently conquered many ten thousands; for in- 
nocence is the strongest army.”’ By this speech 
he induced his men to contemn the multitude of} 
the enemy, and to fall upon Seron. And upon 
joining battle with him, he beat the Syrians; and 
when their general fell ameng the rest, they all 
ran away with speed, as thinking that to be their 
best way of escaping. So he pursued them unto 
the plain, and slew about eight hundred of the| 


enemy, but the rest escaped to the region which 
lay near to the sea. 

2. When king Antiochus heard of these things, | 
he was very angry at what had a apap so 
got together all his own army, wi 
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: > those that should be carried 
captives (having bonds with them to bind those 
that should be made prisoners,) with that silver 
and gold which they were to pay for their price. 
And when Judas saw their camp, and how nu- 
merous their enemies were, he persuaded his 
own soldiers to be of good courage, and exhorted 
them to place their hopes of victory in God, and 
to make supplication to him, according to the 
custom of their country, clothed in sackcloth 
and to show what was their usual habit of sup- 
plication in the greatest dangers, and thereby to 
prevail with God to grant you the victory over 
your enemies. So he set them in their ancient 
order of battle used by their forefathers, under 
their captains of thousands, and other officers; 
and dismissed such as were newly married, as 
well as those that had newly gained possessions, 
that they might not fight in a cowardly manner, 
out of an inordinate love of life, in order to enjoy 
those blessings. When he had thus disposed his 
| soldiers, he encouraged them to fight by the fol- 
| lowing speech, which he made to them: “Omy 
fellow-soldiers, no other time remains more oppor- 
tune than the present for courage and contempt 
of dangers; for if you now fight manfully, you 
may recover your liberty, which, as it is a thmg 
of itself agreeable to all men, so it proves to be 
to us much more desirable, by its affording us 
the liberty of worshipping God. Since, there- 
| fore, you are in such circumstances at present, 
that you must either recover that liberty, and so 
regain a happy and blessed way of living, which 
is that according to our laws and the customs of 
our country, or to submit to the most opprobrious 
sufferings: nor will any seed of your nation re- 
main if you be beat in this battle. Fight, there- 
fore, manfully ; and suppose that you must die 
though you do not fight. But believe, that be- 
| sides such glorious rewards as those of the li- 
| berty of your country, of your laws, of your re- 
ligion, you shall then obtain everlasting glory. 
|Prepare yourselves, therefore, and put your- 


δ᾽ selves into such an agreeable posture that you 
many mer-|| may be ready to fight with the enemy as soon as 


cenaries, whom he had hired from the islands, || it is day to-morrow morning.” 


and took them with him, and prepared to break || 
of the spring.|| to encourage them. 
is soldiers, he || Gorgias, with five thousand foot and one thou- 


into Judea about the beginnin 
But when, upon his mustering 


h 


perceived that his treasures were deficient, and || san 


4. And this was the speech which Judas made 
But when the enemy sent 


horse, that he might fall upon Judas by 


there was a want of money in them, for ull {π6 night, and had for that purpose certain of the 


taxes were not paid, by reason of the seditions| 
there had been among the nations, he having | 
been so magnanimous and so liberal that what 
he had was not sufficient for him, he therefore 
resolveé& first to go into Persia, and collect the 
taxes of that country. Hereupon he left one 
whose name was Lysias, who was in great re- 
pute with him, governor of the kingdom,as far 
as the bounds of Egypt, and of the lower Asia, 
and reaching from the river Euphrates, and com- 
mitted to him a certain part of his forces, and of 
his elephants, and charged him to bring up his 
son Antiochus with all possible care, until he 
eame back; and that he ‘should conquer Judea, 
and take its inhabitants for slaves, and utterly 
destroy Jerusalem, and abolish the whole nation. 
And when king Antiochus had given these things 
in charge to Lysias, he went into Persia; and in 
the hundred and forty-seventh year he passed 
over Euphrates, and went up to the superior 
provinces. 

3. Upon this Lysias chose Ptolemy, the son of 
of Dorymenes, and Nicanor, and Gorgias, very 

otent men among the king’s friends, and de- 
lirered to them forty thousand foot soldiers, and 
seven thousand horsemen, and sent them against 
Judea, who came as far as the city Emmaus, 
and pitched their camp in the plain country. 
There came also to them auxiliaries out of Syria, 
and the country round about, as also many of the 
runagate Jews. And we these came some 
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runagate Jews as guides, the son of Mattathias 
perceived it, and resolved to fall upon those ene- 
mies that were in their camp, now their forces 
were divided. When they had therefore supped 
in good time, and had left many fires in their 
camp, he marched all night to those enemies 
that were at Emmaus; so that when Gorgias 
found no enemy in their camp, but suspected 
that they were retired and had hidden themselves 
among the mountains, he resolved to go and seek 
them wheresoever they were. But about break 
of day, Judas appeared to those enemies that 
were at Emmaus, with only three thousand men, 
and those ill armed, by reason of their poverty, 
and when he saw the enemy very well and skil- 
fully fortified in their camp, he encouraged the 
Jews, and told them, “that they cught to fight, 
though it were with their naked bodies, for that 
God had sometimes of old given such men 
| strength, and that against such as were more in 
number, ‘and were armed also, out of regard to 
their courage.” So he commanded the trumpet- 
ers to sound for the battle: and by thus falling 
upon the enemies when they did not expect it, 
and thereby astonishing and disturbing their 
minds, he les many of those that resisted him, 
and went on pursuing the rest as far as Gadara, 
and the plains of Idumea, and Ashdod, and Jam- 
nia; and of these there fell about three thoa 
sand. Yet did Judas exhort his soldiers not to 
be too desirous of the spoils, for that still they 
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must have a contest and a battle with Gorgias, 
and the forces that were with him; but that 
when they had once overcome them, then they 
might securely plunder the camp, because they 
were the only enemies remaining, and they ex- 
pected no others. And just as he was speaking 
to his soldiers, Gorgias’s men looked down into 
that army which they left in their camp, and saw 
that it was overthrown, and the camp burnt; 
for the smoke that arose from it showed them, 
even when they were a great way off, what had 
happened. When, therefore, those that were 
with Gorgias understood that things were in this 
osture, and perceived that those that were with 
Aides were ready to ae he them, they also were 
affrighted, and put to flight; but then Judas, as 
though he had a i 
without fighting, returned and seized on the 
spoils. He took a great quantity of gold and 
silver, and purple, and blue, and then returned 
home with joy, and singing hymns to God for 
their good success ; for this victory greatly con- 
tributed to the recovery of their liberty. 

5. Hereupon Lysias was confounded at the de- 
feat of the army which he had sent, and the 
next year he got together sixty thousand chosen 

men. He also took five thousand horsemen, and 
fell upon Judea; and he went up to the hill- 
country οἵ ‘Bethsur, a village of Judea, and 
pitched his camp there, where Judas met him 
with ten thousand men; and when he saw the 
great number of his enemies, he prayed to God 


that he would assist them, and joined battle with | 


ae first of the enemy that appeared, and beat 
them, and slew about five thousand of them, and 
thereby became terrible to the rest of them. 
Nay, indeed, Lysias observing the great spirit of 
the Jews, how they were prepared to die rather 
than lose their liberty, and being afraid of their 
desperate way of fighting, as if it were real 
strength, be took the rest of the army back with 
him, and returned to Antioch, where he listed 
foreigners into the service, and prepared to fall 
upon Judea with a greater army. 

6. When, therefore, the generals of Antiochus’s 
armies had been beaten so often, Judas assembled 
the people together, and told them, that “after 
these many victories which God had given them, 
they ought to go up to Jerusalem, and purify the 
temple, and offer thea pointed sacrifices.” But 
as soon as he, with he whole multitude, was 
come to Jerusalem, and found the temple desert- 
ed, and its gates burnt down, and piants growing 
in the temple of their own accord, on account 
of its desertion, he and those that were with him 
began to lament, and were quite confounded at 
the sight of the temple; so he chose out some of 
his soldiers, and gave them order to fight against 
those guards that were in the citadel, until he 
should have purified the temple. When, there- 
fore, he had carefully purged it, and had brought 
in new vessels, the candlestick, the table [οἵ 
show-bread,] and the altar [of incense,] which 
were made of gold, he hung up the vails at the 

ates, and added doors to them. He also took 

own the altar [of burnt-offering,] and built a 
new one of stones that he gathered together, and 
not of such as were hewn with iron tools. Soon 
the five-and-twentieth day of the month Casleu, 
which the Macedonians call Apelleus, they light- 
ed the lamps that were on the candlestick, and 
offered Incense upon the [altar of incense,] and 
laid the loaves upon the table [of show-bread,] 
and offered burnt-offerings upon the new altar 
[of burnt-offering.] Now it so fell out, that these 
things were done on the very same day on which 
their divine worship had fallen off, and was re- 
duced to a profane and commou use, after three 
years’ time; for so it was that the temple was 
made desolate by Antiochus, and so continued 
for three years. This desolation happened to 
the temple in the hundred forty and fifth year, 
on the twenty-fifth day of the month Apelied 


ready beaten Gorgias’s soldiers | 


for eight days. 
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and on the hundred fifty and third Olympiad: | 
but it was dedicated anew, on the same day, the 
twenty-fifth of the month Apelleus, on the hun- 
dred and forty-eighth year, and on the hundred 
and fifty-fourth Olympiad. And this declaration 
came to pass according to the prophecy of Da- 
niel, which was given four hundred and eight 
years before; for he declared that the Maceo- 
nians would dissolve that worship [for some time-] 

7. Now Judas celebrated the festival of the 
restoration of the sacrifices of the temple for 
eight days; and omitted no sort of pleasures 
thereon; but he feasted them upon very rich and 
splendid sacrifices; and he honoured God, and 
delighted them by hymns and psalms. Nay, 
they were so very glad at the revival of their 
customs, when, after a long time of intermission 
they unexpectedly had regained the freedom of 
their worship, that they made it a law for their 
posterity, that they should keep a festival on ac- 
count of the restoration of their*temple worship, 
And from that time to this we 
celebrate this festival, and call it ‘Lighis.’ 1 
suppose the reason was, because this liberty be- 
yond our hopes appeared to us; and that thence 
was the name given to that festival. Judas also 
rebuilt the walls round about the city; and 
reared towers of great height against the incur 
sions of enemies; and set guards therein. He 
also fortified the city Bethsura, that it might 
serve as a citadel against any distresses that 
might come from our enemies. 


CHAP. VIII. 


How Judas subdued the Nations round about; 
and how Simon beat the People of Tyre and 
Ptolemais; ad how Judas overcame Timo- 
theus, and forced him to fly away, and did many 
other things, after Joseph and Azarias had been 
beaten. 


§ 1. Wuen these things were over, the nations 
round about the Jews were very uneasy at the 
revival oftheir power, and rose up together, and 
destroyed many of them, as gaining advantage 
over them by laying snares for them, and making 
secret conspiracies against them. Judas made 
perpetual expeditions against these men, and 
endeavoured to restrain them from those incur- 
sions, and to preyent the mischiefs they did to 
the Jews. So he fell upon the Idumeans, the 
posterity of Esau, at Acrabattene, and slew a 
great many of them, and took their spoils. He 
also shut up the suns of Bean, that laid wait for 
the Jews, and he sat down about them, and be- 
sieged them, and burnt their towers,* and de- 
stroyed the men [that were in them.] After 
this he went thence in haste against the Ammon- 
ites, who hada great and a numerous army; of 
which Timotheus was the commander. And 
when he had subdued them, he seized on the 
city Jazer, and tock their wives ana their chil- 
dren captives, and burnt the city, and then re- 
turned into Judea. But when the neighbouring 
nations understood that he was returned, they 
got together in great numbers in the land of 
Gilead, and came against those Jews that were 
at their borders, who then fled to the garrison of 
Dathema; and sent to Judas to inform him that 
Timotheus was endeavouring ‘to take the place 
whither they were fled. And as these epistles 
were reading, there came other messengers out 
of Galilee, who informed him that the inhabit- 
ants of Ptolemais, and of Tyre and Sidon, and 
strangers of Galilee, were gotten together. 

2. Accerdingly, Judas, upon considering what 
was fit to be done, with relation to the necessity 
both these cases required, gave order, that Simon 
his brother should take three thousand chosen 
men, and go tothe asssitance of the Jews in Gali. 
lee, whilst he and another of his brothers, Jona 
than, made haste into the land of Gilead, with eight 
thousand soldiers. And he left Joseph, the son 
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of Zacharias, and Azarias, to be over the rest of 
the forces ; and apo them to keep Judea very 
carefully, and to fight no battles with any per- 
sons whomsoever until hisreturn. Accordingly, 
Simon went into Galilee, and fought the enemy, 
and put them to flight, and pursued them to the 
very gates of Ptolemais, and slew about three 
thousand of them; and took the spoils of those 
that were slain, and those Jews whom they had 
made captives, with their baggage; and then re- 
turned home. 

3. Now as for Judas Maccabeus, and his bro- 
ther Jonathan, they passed over the river Jor- 
dan; and when they hed gone three days’ jour- 
ney, they lit upon the Nabateans, who came to 
meet them peaceably, and who told them how 
the affairs of those in the land of Galilee stood; ] 
and how many of them were in distress, and 
driven into garrisons, and into the cities of Gali- 
lee; and exhorted him to make haste to go) 

ainst the foreigners, and to endeavour to save 
his own countrymen out of their hands. To this 
exhortation Judas hearkened, and returned into | 
the wilderness; and in the first place fell upon 
the inhabitants of Bosor, and took the city, and 
beat the inhabitants, and destroyed all the males, 
and all that were able to fight, and burnt the city. || 
Nor did he stop even when night came on, but || 
he journeyed in it to the garrison where the 
Jews happened to be then shut up, and where 
Timotheus lay round the place with his army: 
and Judas came upon the city in the morning; 
and when he feund that the enemy were making 
an assault upon the walls, and that some of them 
brought ladders, on which they might get upon 
those walls, and that others brought engines to | 

* [batter them,] he bade the trumpeter to sound} 
his trumpet, and he encouraged his soldicrs! 
cheerfully to undergo dangers forthe sake of their 
brethren and kindred; he also parted his army 
into three bodies, and fell upon the backs of their | 
enemies. But when Timotheus’s men perceived 
that it was Maccabens that was upon them, of || 
both whose courage and good success in war they || 
had formerly had sufficient experience, they were | 
put to flight; but Judas followed them with his 
army, and slew about eight thousand of them. | 
He then turned aside to a city of the foreigners | 
called Malle, and took it, and slew all the males, 1 
and burnt the city itself. He then removed from ), 
thence, and overthrew Casphom, and Bosor, and || 
many other cities of the land of Gilead. 

4. But not long after this, Timotheus prepared 
a great army, and took many others as awxilia- | 
ries, and induced some of the Arabians, by the ), 
promise of rewards, to go with him in this expe- || 
dition, and came with bis army beyond the brook, |) 
over against the city of Raphon. And he encou- |) 
raged his soldiers, if it came to a battle with the 
Jews, to fight courageously, and to binder their 

assing over the brook: for he said to them 
ees On that “If they come over, we shall 
be beaten.” And when Judas heard that Timo- 


! 


theus prepared himself to fight, he took all his |) turned to Judea. 


own army, and went in haste against Timotheus 
his enemy; and when he had passed over the 
brook, he fell upon his enemies, and some of 
them met him, whom he slew, and others of 
them he so terrified, that he compelled them to 
throw down their arms, and fly; and some 
of them escaped, but-some of them fled to what 
was called the temple at Carnaim, and hoped 
thereby to preserve themselves; but J udas took 


* The reason why Bethshan was called Scythopolis is 
well known from Herodotus, B. i. p. 105, and Syncellus, p. 
214, that the Scythians, when they overran Asia, in the 
days of Josiah, seized on this city, and kept it as. long as 
they continued in Asia, from which time it retained the 
nune of Scythopolis, or the city ef the Scythians. ; 

+ This most providential preservation of all the reli- 
gious Jews in this expedition, + hich was according to the 
will of God, is observable often among God’s people, the 
Jews; and somewhat very like it in the chauges of the 
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the city, and slew them, and burnt the temple, and 
so used several ways of destroying his enemies, 
5. When he had done this, he gathered the 
Jews together, with their children and wives. 
and the substance that belonged to them, an 
was going to briug them back into Judea: but as 
soon as he was come to a certain city, whose 
name was Ephron, that lay upon the road, (and 
as it was not possible for him to go any other 
way, So he wus not willing to go back again,) he 
then sent to the inhabitants, and desired that 
they would open their gates, and permit them to 
go on their way through the city, for they had 
stopped up the gates with stones, and cut off 
their passage through it. And when the inhabit- 
ants of Ephron wouid not agree to this proposal, 
he encouraged those that were with him, and en- 
compassed the city round, and besieged it, and 
lying round it by day and night, took the city, and 
siew every male in it, and burnt it all down, and 


| so obtained a way through it; and the multitude 


of those that were slain was so great that they 
weut over the dead bodies. So they came over 
Jordan, and arrived at the great plain, over 
against ‘which is situate the city of Bethshan, 
which is called by the Greeks Scythopolis.* And 
going away hastily from thence, they came into 

udea, singing psalms and hymns as they went, 
and indulging such tokens οἱ mirth as are usual 
in triumphs upon ‘qeg S They also offered 
thank-oflerings, both for their good success, and 
for the preservation of their army, for not one of 
the Jews was slain in these battles.t 

6. But as to Joseph, the son of Zacharias, and 
Azarias, whom Judas left generals [of the rest of 
the forces] at the same time when Simon wasin 
Galilee, fighting against the people of Ptolemais, 
and Judas himself and his brother Jonathan were 


‘in the land of Gilead, did these men also affect 


the glory of being courageous generals in war, 
in order whereto they took the army that was 


junder their command, and came to Jamnia. 


There Gorgias, the,aeneral of the forces of Jam- 
nia, met them ; and upon joining battle with him, 
they lost two thousand of their army,t and fled 
away, and were pursued to the very borders of 
Judea. And this misfortune befell them by their 
disobedience to what injunctions Judas had given 
them, “Not to fight with any one before his re- 
turn.” For besides the rest of Judas’s sagacious 
counsels, one may well wonder at this concernin 

the misfortune that befell the forces commande 

by Joseph and Azarias, which he understood 
would happen, if they broke any of the injunc- 
tions he had given them. But Judas and his 
brethren did not leave off fighting with the Idu- 
means, but pressed upon them on all sides, and 
took from them the city of Hebron, and demolish- 
ed all its fortifications, and set all its towers on 
fire, and burnt the country of the foreigners, and 
the city of Marissa. They came also to Ashdod, 
and took it, and Jaidit waste, and took away a great 
deal of the spoils and prey that were in it, and re- 


CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Death of Antiochus E:prphanes. 
How Antiochus Eupator fought against Judas, 
and besiezed him in the Temple, and afterward 
made Peace with him, and departed. Of Alci- 
mus and Onias. 


ὁ 1. Anovr this time it was that king Antiochus, 
as he was goibg over the upper countries, heard 


four monarchies, which were also providential. Sce Pri- 
deaux, at the years 331, 333, and 334. 

{ Here is avother great instance of Providence, that 
when, even at the very time that Simon and Judas and Jo- 
nathan were so miraculously preserved, and blessed, 
the just defence of their laws and religion, these other 
generals of the Jews, who went to fight for honour, in a 
vuinglorious way, end without any commission from God, 
or the family he had raised up to deliver them, were mise- 
rably disappointed and defeated. See 1 Maceah, v.61 62s 
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that there was avery rich city m Persia, called 
Elymais; and therein a very rich temple of Dia- 
na, and that it was full of all sorts of donations 
_ dedicated to it ; as also weapons and breastplates, 
which, upon inquiry, he found had been left there 
ὴ by Alexander, the son of Philip, king of Macedo- 
nia. And being incited by these motives, he 
went in haste to Elymais, and assaulted it, and 
esieged it. But as those that were in it were 
not terrified at his assault, nor at his siege, but 
opposed him very courageously, he was ‘beaten 
off his hopes; for they drove him away from the 
city, and went out and pursued after him; inso- 
much that he fled away as far as Babylon, and 
lost a great many of his army. And when he was 
grieving for this disappofttment, some persons 
told him of the defeat of his commanders whom 
he had left behind him to fight against Judea, and 
what strength the Jews had already gotten. 
When this concern about these affairs was added 
to the former, he was confounded, and, by the 
anxiety he was in, fell into a distemper. which, 
as it lasted a great while, and-as his pains in- 
creased upon him, so he at length perceived he 
should die in a little time ; so he called his friends 
to him, and told them, that his distemper was se- 
vere upon him; and confessed withal, that this 
calamity was sent upon him for the miseries he 
had brought upon the Jewish nation, while he 
plundered their temple, and contemned their God, 
and when he had said this, he gave up the ghost. 
Whence one may wonder at Polybius of Megalo- 
polis, who, though otherwise a good man, yet 
saith, that “‘ Antiochus died because he had a pur- 
Το to plunder the temple of Diana in Persia ἢ 
or the purposing to doa thing,* but not actually 
doing it, is not worthy of punishment. But if Po- 
lybius could think that Antiochus thus lost his 
life on that account, it is much more probable 
that this king died on account of his sacrilegious 
plundering of the temple at Jerusalem. But 
we will not contend about this matter with those 
who may think, that the @ use assigned by this 
Polybius of Megalopolis is nearer the truth than 
that assigned by us. ς 

2, However, Antiochus, before he died, called 
for Philip, who was one of his companions, and 
made him the guardian of his kingdom; and gave 
him his diadem, and his garment, and his ring, 
and charged him to carry them, and deliver them 
to his son Antiochus; and desired him to take 
care of his education, and to preserve the king- 
dom for him.t This Antiochus died in the’ han- 
dred and forty and ninth year: but it was Lysias 
that declared his death to the multitude, and ap- 
pointed his son Antiochus to be king, (of whom 
at present he had the care,) and called him 
Eupator. 

3. At this time it was that the garrison in the 
citadel at Jerusalem, with the Jewish runagates, 
did a great deal of harm to the Jews for the 
soldiers that were in that garrison rushed out 
upon the sudden, and destroyed such as were 
going up to the temple in order to offer their sa- 
crifices, for this citadel adjoined to and overlook- 
ed the temple. When these misfortunes had 
often happened to them, Judas resolved to de- 
stroy that garrison; whereupon he got all the 
people together, and vigorously besieged those 
that were in the citadel. This was in the hun- 
dred and fiftieth year of the dominion of the Se- 
eucide. So he made engines. of ‘war, and erect- 
ed bulwarks, and very zealously pressed on to 
take the citadel: but there were not a few of the 


1 


* Since St. Paul, a Pharisee, confosses, that he had not 
Known concupiscence, or desires, to be sinful, had not the 
tenth commandinent said, Thou shalt not covet, Rom. vii. 
7, the case seems to have beer much the samo with our 
Josephus, who was one of the same sect, that he had not a 
deep sense of the greatness of any sins that proceeded no 
farthor than the intention. However, since Josephus 
speuks here properly of the punishinent of death, which is 
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runagates who were in the place, that went out 
by night into the country, and got together some 
other wicked men like themselves, and went to 
Antiochus the king, and desired of him, that “He 
would not suffer them to be neglected, under the 
great hardships that lay upon them from those 
of their own nation, and this because their suffer- 
ings were occasioned on his father’s account, 
while they left the religious worship of their fa- 
thers, and preferred that which he had com- 
manded them to follow; that there was danger 


| lest the citadel, and those appointed to garrison 


it by the king, should be taken by Judas, and 
those that were with him, unless he would send 
them succours.’”’ When Antiochus, who was but 
a child, heard this. he was angry, and sent for 
his captains, and his friends, and gave order, that 
they should get an army of mercenaries toge- 
ther, with such men also of his own kingdom as 
were of an age fit for war. _ Accordingly, an 
army was collected of about a hundred thousand 
footmen, and twenty thousand bersemen, and 
thirty-two elephants. 

4, So the king took tais army, and marched 
hastily out of Antioch, with Lysias, who had the 
command of the whole, and came to Idumea, and 
thence went up to the city of Bethsura, a city 
that was strong, and not to be taken without 
great difficulty; he set about this city and be- 
sieged it. And while the inhabitants of Beth- 
sura courageously opposed him, and sallied out 
upon him, and burnt his engines of war, a great 
deal of time was spent in the siege. But when 
Judas heard of the king’s coming, he raised the 
siege of the citadel, and met the king, and pitch- 
ed his camp in certain straits, at a place called 
Bethzachariah, at the distance of seventy fur- 
longs from the enemy; but the king soon drew 
his forces from Bethsura, and brought them to 
those straits. And as soon as it was day, he put 
his men in battle array, and made his elephants 
follow one another through the narrow passes, 
because they could not be set~sideways by one 
another. Nowround about every elephant there 
were a thousand footmen, and five hundred horse- 
men. The elephants also had high towers {upon 
their backs,] and archers [in them.] And he also 
made the rest of his army to go up the moun- 
tains, and put his friends before the rest; and 
gave orders for the army to shout aloud, and so 
he attacked the enemy. He also exposed to sight 
their golden and brazen shields, so that a glo- 
rious splendour was sent from them; and when 
they Shouted, the mountains echoed again. When 
Judas saw this, he was not terrified, but received 
the enemy with great courage, and slew about 
six hundred of the firstranks. But when his bro- 
ther Eleazar, whom they called Auran, saw the 
tallest of the elephants armed with royal breast- 
plates, and supposed that the king was upon 
him, he attacked him with great quickness and 
bravery. He also slew many of those that were 
about the elephant, and scattered the rest, and 
then went under the belly of the elephant, and 
smote him, and slew him; so the’ elephant fell 
upon Eleazar, and by his weight crushed him to 
death. And thus did this man come to his ’end, 
when he had first courageously destroyed many 
of his enemies. 

5. But Judas, seeing the strength of the ene- 
my, retired to Jerusalem, and prepared to endure 
asiege, As for Antiochus, he sent part of his 
army to Bethsura, to besiege it, and with the 
rest of his army he came against Jerusalem; but 


not inflicted by any law, either of God, or man for the bare 
intention, his words need not be strained to mean, that 
sins intended, but not executed, were no sins at all. 

t No wonder that Josephus here describes Antiochus 
Eupator as young, and wanting tuition, when he came to 
the crown, since Appian informs us, Syriac, p. 177, that 
he was thea but nine years old. 


the inhabitants of Bethsura were te 
strength; and seeing that their provisions grew 
scarce, they delivered themselves up on the se- 
curity of oaths, that they should suffer no hard 
treatment from the king. . And when Antiochus 
had thus taken the city, he did them no other 
harm than sending them out naked. He also 
laced a garrison of his own in the city. But as 
‘or the temple of Jerusalem, be lay at its siegé a 
long time, while they within bravely defended it, 
for what engines soever the king set against 
them, they set other engines again to oppose 
them. But then their provisions failed them, 
what fruits of the ground they had Jaid up were 
spent, and the land being not ploughed that year, 
continued unsowed, because it was the seventh 
ear, on which, by our laws, we were obliged to 
et it lie uncultivated. And withal so many of 
the besieged ran away for want of necessaries, 
that but a few only were left in the temple. 

6. And these nappened to ve the circumstan- 
ees of such as were besieged in the temple. But 
then, because Lysias, the general of the army, 
and Antiochus, the king, were infermed that 
Philip was coming upon them out of Persia, and 
was ape igre τ to get the management of 
public affairs to himself, they came into these 
sentiments, to leave the siege, and to make 
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formed you, was left a child when his father 
died, when he saw that the king had slain his 
uncle Menelaus, and given the high priesthood 
to Alcimus, who was not of the high priest stock, 
but as induced by Lysias to translate that dig- 4 
nity from his family to another house, he fled to 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt; and when he found he 
was in great esteem with him, and with his wife, 
Cleopatra, he desired and obtained a place in 
the Nomus of Heliopolis, wherein he built a tem- 
ple like to that of Jerusalem, of which, therefore, 
we shall hereafter give an account, ina place more 


proper for it. 
CHAP. X. 


How Bacchides, the General of Demetrius’s Army, 
made an Expedition against Judea, and return- 
ed without Success ; and how Nicanor was sent 
a little Time afterward against Judas, and 
perished, together with his Army: as also con- 
cerning the Death of Alcimus, and the Succes 
sion of Judas. 


§ 1. Anour the same time, Demetrius, the son 
[οἵ Seleucus, fled away from Rome, and took 
Tripoli, a city of Syria, and set the diadem on 
his own head. He also gathered certain merce- 
nary soldiers together, and entered into his king- 
dom, and was joyfully received by all who deliver- 


haste to go against Philip; yet did they resolve ||ed themselves up to him. And when they had 


not to let this be’ known to the soldiers, nor to the 
officers; but the king commanded Lysias to 
speak openly to the soldiers and the officers, 
without saying a word about the business of 
Philip; and to intimate to them, that the siege 
would be very long; that the place was very 
strong; that they were already in want of pro- 
visions; that many affairs of the kingdom want- 
ed regulation; and that it was much better to 
make a league with the besieged, and to become 
friends to the whole nation, by permitting them 
to observe the laws of their fathers, while they 
broke out into, this war only because they were 
deprived of them, and so te depart home. When 
Lysias had discoursed thus to them, both the 
army and the officers were pleased with this 
resolution. 

7. Accordingly, the king sent to Judas, and to 
those that were besieged with them, and pro- 
mised to give them peace, and to permit them to 
make use of, and live according to, the laws of 
their fathers. And they giadly received his pro- 
posals; and when they had gained security upon 
oath, for their performance, they went out of the 
temple. But when Antiochus came into it, and 
saw how strong the place was, he broke his 
oaths, and ordered his army that was there to 

luck down the walls to the ground, and when 
* had so done, he returned to Antioch: he also 
carried with him Onias, the high priest, who was 
also called Menelaus ; for Lysias advised the king 
to slay Menelaus, if he would have the Jews be 
uiet, and cause him no further disturbance, for 
at this man was the origin of all the mischief. 
the Jews had done them, 1 persuading his fa- 
ther to compel the Jews to leave the religion of 
their fathers: so the king sent Menelaus to Be- 
‘rea, a city of Syria, and there had him put to 
death, when he had been high priest ten years. 
He had been a wicked and an impious man; and, 
in order to get the government to himself, had 
compelled his nation to transgress their own 
Jaws. After the death of Menelaus, Alcimus, who 
was also called Jacimus, was made high priest. 
But when king Antiochus found that Philip had 
already possessed himself of the government, he 
made war against him, and subdued him, and 
took him, and siew him. Now, as to Onias, the 
son of the high priest, who, as we before in- 


rrified at his 


* It is noway probable that Josephus would call Bac- 
chides, that bitter and bloody enemy of the Jews, as our 
resent copies have it, a good man, or kind and gentle. 

i What the author of the first book of Maccabees, whom Jo- 
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taken Antiochus the king, and Lysias, they 
brought them to him alive; both which were im 

mediately j#it to death by the command of De 

metrius, when Antiochus had reigned two years, 
as we have already elsewhere related.- But 
there were now many of the wicked Jewish 
runagates that came together to him, and with 
them Alcimus the high priest, who accused the 
whole nation, and particularly Judas and his 
brethren; and said that “they had slain all his 
friends, and that those in his kingdoin that were 
of his party, and waited for his return, were by 
them put to death; that these men had ejected 
them out of their own country, and caused them 
to be sojourners in a foreign land; and they do 

sired that he would send some one of his own 
friends, and know from him what mischief Ju- 
das’s party had done.” 

2. At this Demetrius was very angry, and sent 
Bacchides, a friend of Antiochus Epiphanes, a 
good man,” aud one that had been intrusted with 
all Mesopotamia, and gave him an army, and 
committed Alcimus the high priest to his care, 
and gave him charge to slay Judas, and those 
that were with him. So Bacchides made haste, 
and went out of Antioch with his army; and 
when he was come into Judea, he sent to Judas 
and his brethren, to discourse with him about a 
league of friendship and peace, for he had amind 
to take him by treachery. But Judas did not 
give credit to him, for he saw that he came with 
so great an army as men do not bring when they 
come to make peace, but to make war. How- 
ever, some of the people acquiesced in what 
Bacchides caused to be proclaimed; and sup- 
posing they should undergo no considerable harm 
from Alcimus, who was their countryman, shew 
went over tothem; and when they had receive 
oaths from both of them, that neither they them- 
selves, nor those of the same sentiments, should 
come to esp harm, they intrusted themselves 
with them; but Bacchides troubled himself not 
about the oaths he had taken, and slew three- 
score of them, although by not keeping his faith 
with those that first went over, he deterred all 
the rest, who had intentions to go over to him, 
from doing it. But as he was gone out of Jeru- 
salem, and was at the village called Bethzetho, 
he sent cut and caught many of the deserters, 


sephus here follows, instead of that character, says of him 
is, that he was a great man in the kingdom, and faithful 
to his king ; which was very probably Josephus'’s meaning 
also. 
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and some of the people also, and slew them ail; 
and enjoined all that lived in the country to sub- 
mit to Alcimus. So he left him there, with some 
part of the army, that he might have wherewith 

» to keep the country in obedience, and returned to 
Antioch, to king Demetrius. 

3. But Alcimus was desirous to have the do- 
minion more firmly assured to him; and under- 
standing, that if he could bring it about that the 
multitude should be his friends, he should govern 
with greater security, he spake kind words to 
them all, and discoursed to each of them after an 
agreeable and pleasant manner, by which means 
he quickly had a great body of men and an army 
about him, although the greater part of them 
were of the wicked, and the deserters. With 
these, whom he used as his servants and soldiers, 
he went all over the country and sléw all that 
he could find of Judas’s party. But when Judas 
saw that Alcimus was already become great, and 
had destroyed many of the good and holy men 
of the country; he also went all over the coun- 
try, and destroyed those that were of the other’s 
party. But when Alcimus saw that he was not 
able to oppose: Judas, nor was equal to him in 
strength, he resolvedto apply himself to king 
Demetrius for his assistance ; so he came to An- 
tioch, and irritated him against Judas, and ac- 
cused him, alleging that be had undergone a 
great many miseries by his means, and that he 
would do more mischief unless he were prevented, 
and brought to punishment, which must be dore 
by sending a powerful force against him. 

4. So Demetrius, being already of opinion that 
it would ke a thing pernicious to his own affairs 
to overlook Judas, now he was becoming so great, 
sent against him Nicanor, the most kind and most 
faithful of all his friends; for he it was who fled 
away with him from the city of Rome. He also 

ave him as many forces as he thought sufficient 

or him to conquer Judas withal, and bade him not 
to spare the nation at ail. When Nicanor was 
come to Jerusalem, he did not resolve to fight 
Judas immediately, but judged it better to get 
him into his power by treachery; so he sent him 
a message of peace, and said, ‘There was no 
manner of necessity for them to fight and hazard 
themselves; and that he would give him his oath 
that he would do him no harm, for that he only 
came with some friends, in order to let him know 
what king Demetrius’s intentions were, and what 
opinion he had of their nation.””, When Nicanor 
had delivered this message, Judas and his bre- 
thren complied with him, and suspecting no de- 
ceit, they gave him assurances of friendship, and 
receive Niennor and his army; but while he 
was saluting Judas, and or were talking toge- 
ther, he gave a certain signal to his own soldiers, 
upon which they were to seize upon Judas; but 
he perceived the treachery, and ran back to his 
own soldiers, andfled away with them. Soupon 
this discovery of his purpose, and of the snares 
laid for Judas, Nicanor determined to make open 
war with him, and gathered his army together, 
and prepared for fighting him; and upon joining 
battle with him at a certain village called Ca- 
pharsalama, he beat Judas, and forced him to fly 
to that citadel which was at Jerusalem.* 

5. And when Nicanor came down from the ci- 
tadel unto the temple, some of the priests and 
elders met him, and saluted him; and showed 
him the sacrifices which they said they offered to 


* Josephus’s copics must have been corrupted wheu 
they here give victory'to Nicanor, contrary to the words 
following, which imply that he who was beaten fled into 
the citadel, which for certain belonged to the city of Da- 
vid, or to Mount Zion, and was in the possession of Nica- 
nor’s garrison, and not of Judas’s: as also it is contrary to 
the express words of Josephus’s original author, 1 Maccab. 
vii. 32, who says, that Nicanor lost ubout 5000 men, and 
fled to the city of David. 

t This account of the miserable death of Alcimus or Ja- 
cimus, the wicked high priest (the first that was riot of the 
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God for the king: upon which he blasphemed, 
and threatened them, that unless the people 
would deliver up Judas to him, upon his return 
he would pull down their temple. And when he 
had thus threatened them, he departed from Je- 
rusalem: but the priests fell into tears out of 
grief at what he had said, and besought God to 
deliver them from their enemies. But now for 
Nicanor, when he was gone out of Jerusalem, 
and was at a certain village called Bethhoron, he 
there pitched his camp, another army out of Sy- 
ria having joined him: and Judas pitched his 
camp at Adasa, another village, which was thir- 
ty furlongs distant from Bethhoron, having no 
more than one thousand soldiers. And when he 
had encouraged them not to be dismayed at the 
multitude of their enemies, nor to regard how 
many they were against whom they were going 
to fight, but to consider who they themselves 
were, and for what great rewards they hazarded 
themselves, and to attack the enemy ecourageous- 
ly, he led them out*to fight, and joining battle 
with Nicanor, which proved to be a severe one, 
he overcame the enemy, and slew many of them; 
and at last Nicanor himself, as he was fighting, 
gloriously fell. Upon whose fall the army did 
not stay, but when they had lost their general, 
they were put to flight, and threw down their 
arms; Judas also pursued them. and slew them, 
and gave notice by the sound of the trumpets to 
the neighbouring villages, that he had conquer- 
ed the enemy; which, when the inhabitants 
heard, they put on their armour hastily, and met 
their enemies in the face as they were running 
away, and slew them, insomuch that not one of 
them escaped out of this battle, who were in 
number nine thousand. This victory happened to 
fall on the thirteenth day of that month, which by 
the Jews is called Adar, and by the Macedonians 
Dystrus; and the Jews thereon celebrate this 
victory every year, and esteem it as a festiva’ 
day. After which the Jewish nation were, for a 
while, free from wars, and enjoyed peace; but 
afterward they returned into their former state 
of wars and hazards. 

6. But now, as the high priest, Alcimus, was 
resolving to pull down the wall of the sanctuary, 
which had been there of old time, and had been 
built by the holy prophets, he was smitten sud- 
denly by God,t and fell down. This stroke made 
him fall down speechless upon the ground; and, 
undergoing torments for many days, he at length 
died, when he had been high priest four years. 
And when he was dead, the people bestowed the 
high priesthood on Judas; who, hearing of the 
power of the Romans,} and that they had con- 
quered in war Galatia, and Iberia, and Carthage, 
and Libya; and that, besides these, they had 
subdued Greece, and their kings, Perseus, and 
Philip, and Antiochus the Great also, he resolved 
to enter into a league cf friendship with them. 
He therefore sent to Rome some of his friends, 
Eupolemus, the son of John, and Jason, the son 
of Eleazar, and by them desired the Romans 
that they would assist them, and be their friends, 
and would write to Demetrius that he would not 
fight against the Jews. So the senate received 
the ambassadors that came from Judas to Rome, 
and discoursed with them about the errand on 
which they came, and then granted them a 
league of assistance. They also made a decree 
concerning it, and sent ἃ ὍΟΡΥ of it into Judea. 


family of the high priests, and made by a vile heathen, Ly- 
sias,) before the death of Judas, and of Judus’s succession 
to him as high priest, both here and at the conclusion of 
this book, directly contradicts 1 Maccab. ix. 54—57, which 
places his death after the death of Judas, and says not a 
syllable of the high priesthood of Judas. 

| How well the Roman histories agree to this account 
of the conquests and powerful condition of the Romans at 
this ting, sce the notes in Havereamp’s edition ; only, that 
the number of the senators of Rome was then just 320, is, 
I think, only known from 1 Maceab. viii. 15 
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Tt was also laid up in the capitol, and engraven 
in brass. The decree itself was this: “ The de- 
cree of the senate concerning a league of assist- 
ance and friendship with the nation of the Jews. 
It shall not be lawful for any that are subject to 
the Romans to make war with the nation of the 
| nor to assist those that do so, either by 
2 ing them corn, or ships, or money; and if 
any attack be made upon the Jews, the Romans 
shall assist them, as far as they are able: and 
again, if any attack be made upon the Romans, 
the Jews shall assist them. And if the Jews 
have a mind to add to, or to take any thing from 
this league of assistance, that shall be done with 
the common consent of the Romans. And what- 
soever addition shall thus be made, it shall be 
of force.” This decree was written by Eupole- 
mus, the son of John, and by Jason, the son of 
Eleazar,* when Judas was high priest of the 
nation, and Simon, his brother, was general of| 
the army. And this was the first league that the 
Romans made with the Jews, and was managed 
after this manuer. 


CHAP. XI. 


That Bacchides was again sent out against Ju-| 
das ; and how Judas fellas he was courageously | 

Sighting. 

§ 1. Ber when Demetrius was informed of the 
ἀεαϊὰ of Nicanor, and of the destruction of the 
army that was with him, he sent Bacchides| 
again with an army into Judea, who marched} 
out of Antioch, and came into Judea, and pitched | 
his camp at Arbela, a city of Galilee, and having 
Sebiagedl and taken those that were there in 
caves, (for many of the people fled into such 
places,) he removed, and made all the haste he 
could to Jerusalem. And when he had learned 
that Judas pitched his camp at a certain village 
whose name was Bethzetho, he led his army 
against him: they were twenty thousand foot- 
men, and two thousand horsemen. Now Judas 
had no more soldiers than one thousand.t When 
these saw the multitude of Bacchides’s men, they 
were afraid, and left their camp, and fled all 
away, excepting eighthundred. Now when Judas 
was deserted by his own soldiers, and the enemy 
pressed upon him, and gave him no time to 

ather his army together, he was disposed to 
ight with Bacchides’s army, though he had but 
eight hundred men with him; so he exhorted 
these men to undergo the danger courageously, 
and encouraged\them to attack the enemy. And 
when they said they were not a body sufficient 
to fight so great an army, and advised that they 
should retire now, and save themselves, and that 
when he had gathered his own men together, 
then he should fall upen the enemy afterward, 
his answer was this: “Let not the sun ever see 
such a thing that I should show my back to the 


* This subscription is wanting, 1 Maccab. viii. 17, 19, 
aud must be the words of Josephus, who, by mistake, 
thought, as we have just now seen, that Judas was at this 
time high priest, and accordingly then reckoned his bro- 
ther Jonathan to be the general of the army, which yet 
he seems not to have been till after the death of Judas. 
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enemy; and although this be the time that will 
bring me to my end, and I must die in this battle, 
I will rather stand to it courageously, and bear 
whatsoever comes upon me, than by now running 
away, bring reproach upon my former great ac- 
tions, or tarnish their glory.” his was the speech 
he made to those that remained with him, where 
by he encouraged them to attack the enemy. 

2. But Bacchides drew his army out of their 
camp, and put them in array for the battle. He 
set the horsemen on both the wings. and the 
light soldiers and the archers he placed before 
tne whole ropes but he was himself on the right 
wing. And when he had thus put his army in 
order of battle, and was going to join battle with 
the enemy, he commanded the trumpeter to give 
a signal of battle, and the army to make a shout 
and to fall on the enemy. And when Judas had 
done the same, he joined battle with them; and 
as both sides fought valiantly, and the battle 
continued till sunset, Judas saw that Bacchides 
and the strongest part of the army was in the 
right wing, and thereupon took the most courage- 
ous men with him, and ran upon that part of the 
army, and fell upon those that were there, and 
broke their ranks, and drove them into the 
middle, and forced them to run away, and pur- 
sued them as far as to a mountain called Aza; but 
when those of the left wing saw that the right 
wing was put to flight, they encompassed Judas ; 
and pursued him, and came behind him, and took 
him into the middle of their army; so being not 
able to fly, but encompassed round about with 
enemies, he stood still, and he and those that 
were with him fought; and when he had slain a 
great many of those that came against him, he 
at last was himself wounded, and fell, and gave 
up the ghost, and died in a way like to his former 
famous actions. When Judas was dead, those 
that were with him had no one whom they could 
regard [as their commander, ] but when they saw 
themselves deprived of such a general, they fled. 
But Simon and Jonathan, Judas’s brethren, re~ 
ceived his dead body by a treaty from the ene- 
my, and carried it to tke village of Modin, where 
their father had been buried, and there buried 
him; while the multitude lamented him many 
days, and performed the usual solemn rites of a 
funeral to him. And this was the end that Judas 
came to. He had been a man of valour anda 
great warrior, and mindful of the commands of 
his father Mattathias; and had undergone all dif- 
ficulties, both in doing and suffering, for the 
liberty of his countrymen. And when his charac- 
ter was so excellent [while he was alive,] he left 
behind him a glorious reputation and memorial, 
by gaining freedom for his nation, and deliverin 
them from slavery under the Macedonians. An 
when he had retained the high priesthood three 
years, he died. 


¢ That this copy of Josephus, as he wrote it, had here 


not 1000 but 3000, with 1 Maccab. ix. 5, is very plain, be- 
cause, though the main part ren away at first, even in Jo 

sephus, as well as in 1 Maccab. ix. 6, yet, as there, so here, 
800 are said to have remaiued with Judas ; which would be 


absurd, if the whole number had been no more than 1000 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF EIGHTY-TWO YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH OF JUDAS 
MACCABEUS TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


CHAP. I. 


How Jonathan took the Government after his bro- 
ther Judas, and how he, together with his bro- 
ther Simon, waged War against Bacchides. 


§ 1. By what means the nation of the Jews 
recoveréd their freedom when they had been 
brought into slavery by the Macedonians, and 
what struggles, and how many great battles Ju 


das the general of their army ran through, till he 
was slain as he was fighting for them, hath been 
rejated in the foregoing book; but after he was 
dead, all the wicked, and those that transgressed 
the laws of their forefathers, sprang up again 
in Judea, and grew upon them, and distressed 
them on every side. A famine also assisted 
their wickedness, and afflicted the country, till 
not a few, who by reason of their want of neces- 
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saries, and because they were not able to bear up 
against the miseries that both the famine and their 
enemies brought upon them, deserted their coun- 
try, and went to the Macedonians. And now 
Bacchides gathered those Jews together who 
had apostatized from the accustomed way of 
living of their forefathers, and chose to live like 
their neighbours, and committed the care of the 
country to them; who also caught the friends of 
Judas, and those of his party, and delivered them 
up to Bacchides, who, when he had, in the first 
place, tortured*and tormented them at his plea- 
sure, he by that means at length killed them. 
And when this calamity of the Jews was become 
so great, as they never had experience of the 
like since their-return out of Babylon, those 
_ that remained of the companions of Judas, seeing 


that the nation was about to be destroyed after a | 
miserable manner, came to his brother Jonathan, | 


and desired him that he would imitate his bro- 

ther, in that care which he took of his country- 

men, for whose liberty in general Le died also; 

. and that he would not permit the nation to be 
without a governor, especially in those destruc- 
tive circumstances wherein it now was. And 
when Jonathan said, that ke was ready to die 
for them, and was indeed esteemed noway infe- 
rior to his brother, he was appointed to be the 
general of the Jewish army. «- 
- 2, When Bacchides heard this, and was afraid 
that Jonathan might be very troublesome to the 

king and the Macedonians, as Judas had been be- 
fore him, he sought how he might slay him by 
treachery: but this intention of his was not un- 
known to Jonathan, nor to his brother Simon: 
but when these two were apprized.of it, they 
took all their companions, and presently fled into 
that wilderness whiich was nearest to the city; 
and when they were come to a Jake called As- 
phar, they abode there. But when Bacchides 
was sensible that they were in a low state, 
and were in that place, he hasted to fall upon 
them with all his forces, and pitching his camp 
beyond Jordan, he recruiteé his army: but when 
Jonethan knew that Facchides was coming upon 
them, he sent his brother John, who was also 
called Gacdis, to the Nabatean Arabs, that he 
might lodge his baggage with them untii the bat- 
tle with Bacchides should be over, for they were 
the Jews’ friends And the sons of Ambri laid 
an ambush for John from the city Medaba, and 
seized upon him, aud upon those that were with 
him, and plundered all that they had with them: 
they also slew Jolin. and-all his companions. 
However, they weré™ sufficiently punished for 
what they now did by John’s. brethren, as we 
shill relate presently, 

3, But when Bacchides knew that Jonathan 
had pitcbed his camp among the lakes of Jor- 
dan, he observed when their Sabbath-day came, 
and then assaulted him, as supposing that he 
would not fight because of the law [for resting 
on that day:] but he exhorted his companions 
{to fight;] and told them that their lives were at 
stake, since they were encompassed by the river, 
and by their enemies, and had no way to escape, 
for that their enemies pressed upon them before, 
and the river was behind them. So after he had 
prayed to God to give them the victory, he join- 
ed battle with the enemy, of whom he over- 
threw many; and as he saw Bacchides coming 
up monly to him, he stretched out his right hand 
to smite him, but the other foreseeing and avoid- 
ing the stroke, Jonathan with his companions 
leaped into the river, and swam over it, and by 
that means escaped beyond Jordan, while the 
enemy-did not pass over that river: but Bacchi- 
des returned presently to the citadel at Jerusa- 
Jem, having lost about two thousand of his army. 
He also fortified many cities of Judea, whose 
walls had beeu demolished, Jericho, and Emmaus, 
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ratho, and Tekoa, and Gazara, and built towers 
in every one of these cities, and encompassed 
them with strong walls, that were very large 


also, and put garrisons into them, that they _ 


might issue out of them, and do mischief to the 
Jews. He also fortified the citade erusa- 
lem more than all the rest. Moreo aed 
the sons of the principal Jews as pledges, and 
shut them up in the citadel, and in that manner 
guarded it. 

4, About the same time one came to Jonathan, 
and to his brother Simon, and told them that the 
sons of Ambri were celebrating a marriage, and 
bringing the bride from the city Gabatha, who 
was the daughter of one of the illustrious men 
among the Arabians, and that the damsel was to 
be conducted with pomp and splendour, and 
much riches: so Jonathan and Simon, thinking 
this appeared to be the fittest time for them to 
avenge the death of their brother, and that they 
had ees sufficient for receiving satisfaction 
from them for his death, they made haste to Me- 
daba, and lay in wait among the mountains for 
the coming of their enemies; and as soon as 
they saw them conducting the virgin and her 
bridegroom, and such a great company of their 
friends with them as was to be expected at this 
wedding, they sallied out of their ambush, and 
slew them all, and took their ornaments, and all 
the prey that then fellowed them, and so re- 
turned, and received this satisfaction for their 
brother John from the sons of Ambri; for as well 
those sons themselves, as their friends, and 
wives, and children, that followed them, perish- 
ed, being in number about four hundred. 

5. However, Simon and Jonathan returned to 
the lakes of the river, and abode there. But 
Bacchides, when he had secured all Judea with 
his garrisons, returned to the king; and then it 
was that the affairs of Judea were quiet for two 
years. But when the deserters and the wicked 
saw that Jonathan and those that were with him 
lived in the country very quietly, by reason of 
the peace, they sent te king Demetrius, and ex- 
cited him to send Bacchides to seize upon Jona- 
than, which they said was to be done without any 
trouble, and in one night’s time; and that if they 
fell upon them before they were aware, the 
might slay them all. So-the king sent Bacchi- 
des, who, when he was come into Judea, wrote 
to all his friends, both Jews and auxiliaries, that 
they should seize upon Jonathan, and bring him 
to him; and when, upon all their endeavours, 
they were not able to seize upon Jonathan, for 
he was sensible of the snares they laid for him, 
and very carefully guarded against them, Bac- 
chides was augry at these deserters, as having 
imposed upon him and upon the king, and slew 
fifty of their leaders. Whereupon Jonathan, 
with his brother, and those that were with him. 
retired to Bethagla, a village that lay in the wil- 
derness, out of his fear of Bacchides. He also 
built towers on it, and encompassed it with walls, 
and took care that it should be safely guarded. 
Upon the hearing of which, Bacchides led his 
own army along with him, and besides took his 
Jewish auxiliaries, and came against Jonathan, 
and made an assault upon his fortifications, and 
besieged him many days; but Jonathan did not 
abate of his courage at the zeal Bacchides used 
in the siege, but courageously opposed him: 
and while he leit his brother Simon in the city, 
to fight with Bacchides, he went privately out 
himself into the country, and got a great body 
of men together of his own party, and fell upon 
Bacchides’s camp inthe night-time, and destroyed 
a great many of them. His brother Simon knew 
also of this his falling upon them, because he 
aap, that the enemies were slain by him, so 

e sallied out upon them, and burnt the engines 
which the Macedonians used, and made a great 


and Bethhoron, and Bethel, und Timna, and Pha- || slaughter of them. And when Bacchides saw 
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himself encompassed with eneimies, and some of 
them before. and some behind him, he fell iuto 
despair and trouble of mind, as confounded at 
expected ill success of this siege. How- 
vented his displeasure at these misfor- 
those deserters who, sent for shim 
cing, as having deluded him. So he 
uC mind to finish this. siege after a decent 
manner, if it were possible for him so to do, and 
en to retarn home. 
6. When Jonathan understood these his inten- 
‘tions, he sént ambassadors to him, about a league 
of friendship and mutual assistance, and that 
they might restore those they had taken captive 
oa both sides. So Bacchides thought this a 
retty decent way of retiring home, and made a 
eague of friendship with Jonathan, when they 
sware that they would net any more make war 
one against another. Accordingly, he restored 
the captives, and took his owu men with him, 
and returned to the king to Antioch; and after 
this his departure, he never came into Judea 
again. Then did Jonathan take the opportunity 
of this quiet state of things, and went and lived 
in the city Michmash; and there governed the 
multitude, and punished the wicked and ungod- 
ly, and by that means purged the nation of them. 


CHAP. II. 


How Alexander [Bala] in his War with Deme- 
trius, granted Jonathan many Advantages, and 
appointed him to be High Priest, aud persuaded 
him to asstst him, although Demetrius promised 

shim greater Advantages on the other Side. 
Concerning the Death of Demetrius. 


1. Now in the hundred and sixtieth year, it 
fell out that Alexander, the son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes,* came up into Syria, and took Ptole- 
mais, the soldiers within having betrayed it to 
him, for they were at enmity with Demetrius, on 
account of his insolence and difficulty of access; 
for he shut himself up in a palace of his that had 
four towers, which he had built himself, not far 
from Antioch, and.admitted Seer: He was 
withal slothful and negligent about the public af- 
fairs, whereby the hatred of his subjects was the 
more kindled against him, as we have elsewhere 
already jeetex. When, therefore, Demetrius 
heard that Alexander was in Ptolemais, he took 
his whole army aud Jed it against him: he also 
sent ambassadors to Jonathan, about a league of 
tnutual assistance and friendship, for he resolved 
to be beforehand with Alexander, lest the other 
should treat with him first, and gain assistance 
from him: and this he did out of the fear he had, 
lest Jonathan should remember how ill Deme- 
trius had formerly treated him, and should join 
with him in this war against him. He therefore 
gave orders that Jonathan should be allowed to 
raise an army, and should get armour made, and 
should receive back those hostages of the Jewish 
nation whom Bacchides had shut up in the cita- 
del of Jerusalem. When this good fortune had 
befallen Jonathan, by the concession of Deme- 
trius, he came to Jerusalem, and read the king's 
letter in the audience of the people, and of those 
that kept the citadel. When these were read, 
those wicked men and deserters, who were in 


* This Alexander Bala, who certainly pretended to be 
the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and was owned for such 
by the Jews and Romans, and muny others, and yet is by 
several historians deemed to be a counterfe't, and of 
family at all, is, however by Josephus believed to have 
been the real son of that Antiochus, and by him always 
spoken of accordingly And truly, since the original con- 
temporary and aathentic author of the first book of Mac- 
cabees, chap. x. 1,callshim by his father’s name Epiphanes, 
and says he was the son of Antiochus, I suppose the other 
writers, whoare all nuch Inter, are not to be followed against 
such evidence,though perhaps Epiphanes might have him by 
awomar of no family. The king of Egyptalso, Philometer, 


soon gave him his:dau 40: ee οὐ 
᾿ πὰ. 
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day high priest of the Jews, and that thou beest 


the citadel, were greatly afraid, upon the king’s 
permission to Jonathan to raise an army, and to. 
receive back the hostages : so hé delivered every 
one of them to his own parents. - And thus did 
Jonathan make his abode at Jerusalem, renew- 
ing the city to a better state, and reforming the 
buildings as he pleased; for he gave orders that 
the walls of the city should be rebuilt with square 
stones, that it might be more secure from their 
enemies. And when those that kept the garrisons 
that were in Judea saw this, they all left them, 
and fled to Antioch, excepting those-that were in 
the city of Bethsura, and those that were in the 
citadel of Jerusalem, for the greatest part of 
these was of the wicked Jews and deserters,<and 
on that account these did not deliver up their 
garrisons. © 
2. When Alexander knew what promises De- 
metrius had made Jonathan, and withal knew 
his courage, and what great things he had done 
when he fought the Macedgnians, and besides 
what hardships he had undergone by the mez 
of Demetrius, and of Bacchides, the general 
Demetrius’s army, he told his friends, that “he 
could not at present find any one else that might 
afford him better assistanee than Jonathan,.who 
was both courageous against his enemiés, and 
had a particular hatred against Demetrius, as 
having both suffered many hard things from him, 
and aeted many hard ines against him. 
therefore they were of opinion that.they should 
make him their friend against Demetrius, it was 
more for their advantage to invite hira to assist 
them now than at another time,” 
fore determined by him and his friends to send to 
Jonathan, he wrote to him this epistle: ‘King 
Alexander to his brother Jonathan, seudeth greet- 
ing: We have long ago.heard of thy courage and 
thy fidelity, and for that reason have sent to thee, 
to make with thee a league of friendship and mu- 
tual assistance. We therefore do ordain thee this 


called my friend. I have also sent thee, as pre- 
sents, a purple robe and a golden crown, and de 
sire, that now thou art by us honoured, thou wilt 
in like manner respect us also.” 


251. 


oi 


δ 


It being there- - 


3. When Jonathan had received this letter, he _ 


put on the pontifical robe at the time of the feast 
of tabernacles,t four years after the death of his 
brother Judas, for at that time no high priest had 
been made. So he raised great forces, and had 
abundance of armour got ready. ‘This — 
grieved Demetrius when he heard of it, and made 
him blame himself for his slowness, that he had 
not prevented Alexander, and got the good-will 
j of Jonathan, but had given him time so to do, 
However, he also himself wrote a letter to Jona- 
| than, and to the people; the contents whereof are 
these: “King Demetrius to Jonathan, and to the 
nation of the Jews, sendeth greeting: Since you 
you have preserved your friendship for us; and 
when you have been tempted by our enemies, 
you have not joined yourselves to them, I both 
commend you for this your fidelity, and exhort 
you to continue in the same disposition, for which 
you shall be repaid, and receive rewards from 
us: for Iwill ἢ fou from the greatest part of 
the tributes and s which you formerly paid 
to the king cessors, and to myself; and 
ν 


ved him to be ἃ σοιηΐογζαϊξ, 
lof so 1, a8 the later historians pretend. 
+ Since Jonat uly did not put on the poutifical 
ae seven or: ears after the death of his bro 
her Judas, or not t feast of tabernacles in the hun- 
d and sixtieth of the Seleucid, 1 Maccab. x. 21, Peti- 

s’s emendation seems here serve consideration, who, 
ἣν afteh, four years since the death of his brother 
Id have us read and therefore after eight years 
i th of his brother Judas. This would tolera- 
bly e with the date of the Maccabees, and with 
Jesephus’s own exact chronology at the end of the twen- 
tieth book of these Antiquities, which the present text can - 


not be made to do. “4 
é 


Sin 
Ju 


». 
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I do now set you free from those tributes which 
you have ever paid; and besides, I forgive you 
the tax upon salt, and the value of the crowns 
which you used to offer to me ;*and instead of the 
third part of the fruits [of the ficld,] and the half 
of the fruits of the trees, I relinquish my part of 
them from this day: andas to the poll-money, 
which ought to be, given me for every head of 
the inhabitants of Judea, and of the three topar- 
chies that adjoin Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, 
and Perea, that, 1 relinquish to you for this time, 
and for alltime to come. I will aiso that the city 
ot Jerusalem be holy and inviolable, and free 
from the tithe, and from the taxes, unto its ut- 
most bounds: and I so far recede from my title 
to the citadel, as to permit Jonathan your high 
priest to possess it, that he may place such a 
garrison in it as he approves of for fidelity and 
good-will to himself, that they may keep it for 
us. I also make free all those Jews who have 
been made captives and slaves in my kingdom. 
I also give order that the beasts of the Jews be 
not pressed for our service. And let their Sab- 
baths, and all their festivals, and three days be- 
fore each of them, be free from any imposition. 
In the same manner I set free the Jews that are 
inhabitants in my kingdom, and order that no in- 
jury be done to them. I also give leave to such 
of them as are willing to list themselves in my 
army, that they may do it, and those as far as 
thirty thousand ; which Jewish soldiers, where- 
soever they go, shall have the same pay that my 
own army hath; and some of them I will place 


“in my garrisons, and some as guards about mine 


own body, and as rulers over those that are in my 
court. I give them leave also to use the laws of 
their ΟΣ διότον and to observe them; and I will 
that they have power over the three toparchies 
that are added to Judea; and it shall be in the 
power of the high priest to take care, that not 
one Jew shall have any other temple for worship 
but only that at Jerusalem. I bequeath also, 
out of my own revenues, yearly, for the expenses 
about the sacrifices, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand [drachme;] and what money is to spare, I 
will that it shall be your own. I also release to 
you those ten thousand drachme which the kings 
received from the temple, because they apper- 
tain to the priests that minister in that temple. 
And whosoever shall fly to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, or to the places thereto belonging, or who 
owe the kimg money, or are there on auly other 
account, let them be set free, and let their goods 
be in safety. I also give you leave to repair and 
rebuild your temple, and that all be done at my 
expenses. I also allow youto build the walls of 
hg city, and to erect high towers, and that they. 

e erected at my charge. Andif there be any 
fortified town that would be convenient for the 
Jewish country to have very strong, let it be so 
built at my expenses.” 

4. This was what Demetrius promised, and 
es to the Jews, by this letter. But king 

lexander raised a great army of mercenary 
soldiers, and of those that deserted to him out of 
Syria, and made an expedition against Deme- 
trius. And when it was come to a battle, the left 
wing of Demetrius put those who opposed them 
to flight, and pursued them a great way, and slew 
many of them, and spoiled their camp; but the 


* Take Grotius’s néte here: “The Jews,” says he, 
“were went to present crowns to the kings [of Syria;]} af- 
terward that gold which was paid instead of those crowns, 
or which was expended ‘in making them, was called the 
crown gold and the crown tax.” On 1 Maccab. x. 29. 

t Since the rest of the historians now extant give thi 
Demetrius thirteen ycars, and Josephus only eleven years, 
Dean Prideaux does not amiss in ascribing to him the 
mean number twelve. ὶ 

} It seems to me, contrary to the opinion of Josephus 
and of the moderns, both Jews and Christians, that ti:is 
prophecy of Isuiah, xix. 19, &c. Jn that day there shall be 
an altar to the Lord tn the midst of the land of Egypt, &c. 
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right, wing, where Demetrius happened to be, 
was beaten; and as for all the rest, they ran 
away: but Demetrius fought courageously, and 
slew a great many of the enemy ; but as he was 
in the pursuit of the rest, his horse carried him 
into a deep bog, where it was hard to get out, and 
there it happened, that upon his horse’s failing 


down, he could not escape being killed; forwhen 
his enemies saw what had befallen him, they re-— 


turned back, and encompassed Demetrius round, ~ 
and they all threw their darts at him; but he 


being now on foot, fought bravely, but at length 
he received so many wounds, that ke was not 
avle to bear up any longer, but fell, and this is 
the end that Demetrius came to when he had 
reigned eleven years,t as we have elsewhere-re- 


lated. : 
CHAP. 1Π. 


The Friendship that was between Onias and Pto- 
lemy Philometer ; and how Onias built a Tem- 
ple in Egypt like to that at Jerusalem. 


§ 1. Bur then the son of Onias the high priest, 
who was of the same name with his father, and 
who fied to king Ptolemy, who was called Philo- 
meter, lived now at Alexandria, as we have said 
already. When this Onias saw that Judea was 
oppressed by the Macedonians and their kings, 
out of a desire to purchase to himself a memorial 
and eternal fame, he resolved to send to king Pto- 
lemy and queen Cleopatra, to ask leave of them 
that he might build a temple in Egypt like to 
that at Jerusalem, and might ordain Levites and 
priests out of their own stock. The chief reason 
why he was desirous so to do was, that he relied 
upon the prophet Isaiah, who lived above six 
hundred years before, and foretold that there 
certainly was to be a temple built to Almighty 
God in Egypt by a man that was a Jew. Onias 
was elevated with this prediction ; and wrote the 
following epistle to Ptolemy and Cleopatra: 
“Having done many and great things for you in 
the affairs of the war, by the assistance of God, 
and that in Celosyria and Pheenicia, I came at 
length with the Jews to Leontopolis, and to other 
places of your nation, where I found that the 
greatest part of your people had temples in an 
improper manner, and that ov this account they 
bare ill-will one against another, which happens 
to the Egyptians b reason of the multitude of 
their temples, and the difference of opinions 
about divine worship. Now I found a very fit 
place in a castle that hath its name from the 
cosnity Diana; this place is full of materials of 
several sorts, and replenished with sacred ani- 
mals: .I desire therefore that you. will grant me 
leave to purge this holy place, which belongs to 
no master, and is fallen down, and to build there 
a temple to Almighty God, after the pattern of 
that in Jerusalem, and of the same dimensions , 
that may be for the benefit of thyself, and thy 
wife and children, that those Jews who dwell in 
Egypt may have a place whither they may come 
and meet together in mutual harmony one with 
another, and be subservient to thy advantages; 
for the prophet Isaiah foretold, that there should 
be an altar in Egypt to the Lord God :} and many 
other such things did he prophesy relating. te 
that place.” ‘ : 

2. And this was what Onias wrote to king Pto 


directly foretold the building of this temple of Onias in 
Egypt and was a sufficient warrant to the Jews for build- 
ing it, and for worshipping the true God, the God of Is 
racl, therein. See Authent. Rec. vol. ii. page 755. That God 


seems to have soon better accepted of the sacrifices and ᾿ 


prayers here offered him than of those at Jerusalem, sce 
the note on chap. x. sect. 7. And truly the marks of Jew- 
ish corruption, or interpolation in this text, in order to 
discourage their peopie from approving of the worship of 
God here, are very strong, and highly deserve our consi- 
deration and correction. The foregoing verse in Isarah 
runs thus in our common copies: dn that day shall five οἷ» 
tics in the land of Egypt speak the language ef Canaan 
τοῖα, 


Ἵ 
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lJemy. Now any one may observe his piety, an 
that of his sister and wife Cleopatra, by tha 
epistle which they wrote in answer to it; forthe 
laid the blaine and the transgression of the law 
wu the head of Onias. And this was their re- 


y? | Ptolemy and queen Cleopatra to 
δ send greeting: We have read thy peti- 
tion, wherein thou desirest leave to be given thee 
to purge that temple which is fallen down at Le- 
τ ontopolis, in the Nomus of Heliopolis, and which 
is named from the country Bubastis; on which 
account we cannot but wonder that it should be 
pleasing to God to have a temple erected in a 

lace so unclean, and so full of sacred animals: 

mt since thou sayest that Isaiah the prophet 
foretold this long ago, we give thee leave to do 
it, if it may be done according to your law, and so 
that we may not appear to ἢ 
God herein.” 

3. So Onias took the place, and built a temple, 
and an altar to God, like indeed to that in Jeru- 
salem, but smaller and poorer. I do notthink it 

roper for me now to describe its dimensions, or 
its vessels, which have been already described in 
my seventh book of the wars of the Jews. How- 
ever, Onias found other Jews like to himself, to- 

ether with priests and Levites, that there per- 

formed divine service. But we have said enough 
about this temple. 

4, Now it came to pass that the Alexandrian 
Jews, and those Samaritans who paid their wor- 
ship to the temple that was built in the days of 
Alexander at mount Gerizzim, did now make a 
sedition one against another, and disputed about 
their temples ae Ptolemy himself, the Jews 
saying, that, according to the law of Moses, the 
temple was to be built at Jerusalem; and the 
Samaritans saying, that it was to be built at Ge- 
rizzim. They desired therefore the king to sit 
with his friends, and hear the debates about these 
matters, and punish those with death who were 
baffled. Now Sabbeus and Theodosius managed 
the argument for the Samaritans, and Androni- 
cus, the son of Messalamus, for the people of 
Jerusalem; and they took an oath by God and 
the king, to make their demonstrations accord- 
ing to the law; and they desired of Ptolemy, 
that whomsoever he should find that transgress- 
ed what they had sworn to, he would put him to 
death. Accordingly, the king took several of his 
friends into the council, and sat down, in order to 
hear what the pleaders said. Now the Jews that 
were at Alexandiia were in great concern for 
those men whose lot it was to contend for the 
temple at Jerusalem; for they took it very ill 
that any should take away the reputation of that 


ave at all oifended 


[the Hebrew language; shall be full of Jews, whose sa- 
cred books were in Hebrew,} and swear to the Lord of 
hosts. One {of the first] shall be called the city of destruc- 
tion, Isaiah xx. 18. A strange name, czty of destruction ! 
upon so joyftl an occasion, and a name never heard of in 
the land of Egypt, or perhaps in any other nation. The 
old reading was evidently the city of the sun, or Heliopo- 
lis ; and Onkelos, in effect, and Symmachus, with the Ara- 
bic yersion, entirely confess that to be the true reading. The 
Septuagint also, although they huve the text disguised in 
the common copies, and cal] it Asedek, the city of righ- 
teousness ; yet, in two or three other copies, the Hebrew 
word itself for the sun, Acheres or Thares, is preserved. 
And since Onias insists with the king and queen, that Isai- 
ah’s prophecy contained many other predictions relating 
to this place, besides the words by him recited, it is higi- 
ly probable that these were especially meant hy him; and 
that one main reason why he applied this prediction to 
himself, and to his prefecture of Heliopelis, which Dean 
Prideaux well proves was in that part of Egypt, and why 
he chose to build in that prefecture of Heliopolis, though 
otherwise an improper place, was this, that tle same au- 
thority that he had for building this temple in Egypt, the 
very same he had for building it in his own prefecture of 
Heliopolis also, which he desired to do, and which he did 
accordingly. Dean Prideaux has much ado to avoid seeing 
this corruption of the Hebrew, but it being in support of 
bis own opinion about this temple, he durst no: see it ; and, 
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temple, which was so ancient, and so celebrated 
all over the habitable earth. Now when Sabbeus 
and Theodosius had given leave to Andronicus 
to Speak first, he began to demonstrate out of 
the law, and out of the successions of the hi 
priests, how they every one in succession from 
nis father had received that dignity, and ruled 
over the temple; and how all the kings of Asia 
had honoured that temple with their donations, 
and with the most splendid gifts dedicated there- 
to: but as for that at Gerizzim, he made no ac- 
count of it, nor regarded it, as if it had never 
hada being. By this speech, and other argu- 
ments, Andronicus persuaded the king to deter- 
mine that the temple at Jerusalem was built ac- 
cording to the laws of Moses,* and-to put Sab- 
beus and Theodosius to death. And these were 
the events that befell the Jews at Alexandria in 
the days of Ptolemy Philometer. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Alexander honoured Jonathan after an ex- 
traordinary Manner, and how Demetrius, the 
Son of Demetrius, overcame Alexander, and 
made a League of Friendship with Jonathan. 


ὁ 1. Demerrivs being thus slain in battle, as 
we have above related, Alexander took the king- 
dom of Syria; and wrote to Ptolemy Philome- 
ter, and desired his daughter in marriage; and 
said, it was but just that he should be joined in 
affinity to one that had now received the princi- 
pality of his forefathers, and had been promoted 
to it by ‘God’s providence, and had conquered 
Demetrius, and that was on other accounts not 
unworthy of being related to him. Ptolemy re- 
ceived this proposal of marriage gladly;’ and 
wrote to him an answer, saluting him on account 
of his having received the principality of his 
forefathers; and promising him that he would 
give him his daughter in marriage; and assured 
him that he was coming to meet him at Ptole- 
mais, and desired that he would there meet him, 
for that he would accompany her from Egypt so 
far, and would there marry his child to him, 
When Ptolemy had written thus, he came sud: 
denly to Ptolemais, and brought his daughter 
Cleopatra along with him; and as he found Alex- 
ander there hefore him, as he desired him to come, 
he gave him his child in marriage, and for her por- 
tion gave her as much silver and gold as became 
such a king to give. 

2. When the wedding was over, Alexander 
wrote to Jonathan the high priest, and desired 
him to come to Ptolemais. So when he came to 
these kings, and had made them magnificent pre- 


indeed, he reasons hore in the most weak and most inju 
dicious manoer possible. See him at the year 149, 

* A very unfair disputation this! while the Jewish dis- 
putant, knowing that he could not ie ag! prove out of 
the Pentateuch, that the place which the Lord their God 
shall choase to place his name there, so often referred to 
in the book of Deuteronomy, was Jerusalem any more than 
Gerizzim, that being not determined till the days of Da- 
vid, Antiq. B. vii. chap. xiii.,sect. 4, proves only what tho 
Samaritans did not deny, that the temple at Jerusalom was 
much more ancient, and much more celebrated and ho- 
noured than that at Gerizzim, which was nothing to the 
present purpose. ‘Phe whole evidence, by the very oaths 
of both parties, being, we see, obliged to be confined to the 
law of Moses, or to the Pentateuch alone. Lowever, 
worldly policy and interest, and the multitade, prevailing, 
the court gave sentence, as usual, on the stronger side, 
and poor Sabbeus and Theodosius, the Samaritan dispu- 
tants, were martyred, and this, so far as appears, without 
any direct hearing at all, which is like the usual practice 
of such political courts about matters of religion. Our co- 
pies say, that the body of the Jews were in a great con- 
cern about those men, in the plural, who were to dispute 
for their temple at Jerusalem ; whereas it seems here they 
had but one disputant, Andronicus by name: perhaps more 
were prepared to speak on the Jews’ side; but the first 
having answered to his name, and overcome the Samari- 
tans, there was no necessity for any other defender of the 
Jerusalem temple. “ 
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sents, he was honoured by them both. Alexan- 
der compelled him also to put off his own gar- 


ment, and to take a purple garment, and made} 


him sit with him in his throne; and commanded 
his captains that they should go with him into 
the middle of the city, and proclaim, that it was 
not permitted to any one to speak against him, or 
to give him any disturbance. And when the cap- 
tains had thus done, those that were prepared to 
accuse Jonathan, and who bore him ill-will, when 
they saw the honour that was done him by pro- 
clamation, and that by the king’s order, ran away 
and were afraid lest some mischief should befall 
them. Nay, king Alexander was so very kind to 
Jonathan, that he set him down as the principal 
of his friends. 

3. But then, upon the hundred and sixty-fifth 
year, Demetrius, the sonof Demetrius, came from 
Crete, with a great number of mercenary sol- 
diers, which Lasthenes, the Cretan, brought him, 
and sailed to Cilicia. This thing east Alexan- 
der into great, concern and disorder when he 
heard it; so he made haste immediately out of 
Pheenicia, and came to Antioch, that he might 
put matters in a safe posture there, before Deme- 
trius should come. He also left Apollonius Daus 
governor of Ceelosyria,* who coming to Jamnia 
with a great army, sent to Jonathan the high 

riest, and told him, that ‘ft was not right that 

e alone should liye at rest, and with authority, 
and not be subject to the king; and this thing had 
made him areproach among all men, that he had 
not yet made him subject to the king. “Do not 
thou therefore deceive thyself, and sit still among 
the mountains, and pretend to have forces with 
thee: but if thou hast any dependence on thy 
strength, come down into’the plain, and !et our 
armies be compared together, and the event of 
the battle will demonstrate which of us is the 
most courageous. However, take notiee, that 
the most valiant men of every city are in my 
army, and that these are the very men who have 
always beaten thy progenitors; but let us have 
the battle in such a place of the country where 
we may fight with weapons, and not with stones, 
and where there may be no place whither those 
that are beaten may fly.” 

4, With this, Jonathan was irritated; and 
choosing himself out ten thousand of his -sol- 
diers, he went out of Jerusalem in haste with 
his brother Simon, and came to Joppa, and pitch- 
_ ed his camp on the outside of the city, because 
᾿ς ‘the people of Joppa had shuttheir gates against 

him, for they nad a garrison in the city put there 
by Apollonius; but when Jonathan was preparing 
to besiege them, they were afraid he would take 
them by force, and so they opened the gates to 
him. But Apollonius, when he heard that Joppa 
was taken by Jonathan, took three thousand 
horsemen, and eight thousand footmeén, and 
came to Ashdod, and removing thence, he made 
his journey silently and slowly, and going up to 
Joppa, he made as if he was retiring from the 
place, and so drew Jonathan into the plain, as 
valuing himself highly upon his horsemen, and 
having his hopes of victory principally in them. 
However, Jonathan sallied out, and pursued 
Apollonius to Ashdod; but as soon as Apollonius 
perceived that his enemy was in the plain, he 
came back and gave him battle: but Apollonins 
had laid a thousand horsemen in ambush in a 
valley, that they might not be seen by their ene- 
‘mies as behind them; which when Jonathan 
perceived, he was under no consternation, but 
ordering his army to stand in a square battle 
array, he gave them a charge to fall on the ene- 


* Of the several Apollonii about these ages, see Dean 
Prideaux at the year 148. This Apollonius Daus was, by 
his account, the son of that Apollonius who had been mgde 
governor of Calosyria and Phicenicia by Seleucus Philopas 
ter, and was himself a confidant of his son Demetrius the 
father, and restored to his father’s government by him, but 
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,my on both-sides, and set them to face those 
that attacked them both before and behind ; and 
while the fight lasted till the evening, he gave 
part.of his forces to his brother Simon, and or- 
dered him to attack the enemies; but for himself 
he charged those that were with him to cover 
themselves with their armour, and receive the 
darts of the horsemen, who did. as they were 
commanded; so that the enemy’s horsemen, 
while they threw their darts till they had no 
mor left, did them no harm, for the darts. that 
were thrown did not enter into -their bodies, 
being thrown upon the shields, that were united 
and conjoined together, the closeness of which 
easily overeame the foree of the darts, and 
they flew about without any effect. But when 
the enemy grew remiss in throwing their darts 
from morning till late at night, Simon perceived 
their weariness, and fell upon the body of men 
before him; and because his soldiers showed 
great alacrity, he-put the enemy to flight, and 
when the horsemen saw that the footmen ran 
away, neither did they stay themselves. but they 
being very weary, by the. duration of the fight 
till the evening, and their hope from the footmen 
being quite gone, they basely ran away, and in 
creat confusionsalso, till they were separated-one 
from another, and scattered over all the plain. 
Upon which Jonathan pursued\them.as far as 
Ashdod, and slew a great many of them, and 
compelled. the rest, in despair of escaping, to fly 
to the temple of Dagon, whieh was at Ashdod; 
but Jonathan took the city on the first onset, an 
burnt it, and the villages about it, nor did he ab- 
stain from the temple of Dagon itself, but burnt 
it also, and destroyed those that had fled to it. 
Now the entire multitude of the enemi>s that 
fell in the battle, and were consumed in’the tem- 
ple, were eight thousand. When Jonathan, there- 
| fore, had overcome so great an army, he remoy- 
ed from Ashdod, and came to Askelon; and when 
|he had pitched his camp without the city, the 
| people of Askelon came out and met him, bringe 
ing him hospitable presents, and honouring him; 
so he accepted of their kind intentions, and re- 
| turned thence to Jerusalem with a great deat of 
|prey, which he brought thence when he con- 
quered his enemies; but when Alexander heard 
that Apollonius, the general of his army, was 
beaten, he pretended to be glad of it, because he 
had fought with Jonathan, his friend and ally, 
against his directions: Accordingly, he sent to 
Jonathan, and gave testimony to his worth; and 
gave him honorary rewards,t as a golden button, 
which it is the custom to give the king’s kins- 
men; and allowed him Ekron, and its toparchy, 
for his own inheritance. 

5. About this time it was that king Ptolemy, 
who was called Philometer, led an army, part by 
the sea, and part by the land, and came to Syria,to 
the assistance of Alexander, who was his son-in- 
law; and accordingly all the cities received him 
willingly, as Alexander had commanded them to 
do, and conducted him as far as Ashdod, where 
they all made loud complaints about the temple 
of Dagon, which was burnt, and acetsed Jona- 
than of having laid it waste, and destroyed the 
country adjoining with fire, and slain a great 
number of them. Ptolemy heard these accusa- 
tions, but said nothing. Jonathan also, went ‘to 
meet Ptglemy as far as Joppa, and obtained from 
him hospitable presents, and those glorious in 
their kinds, with all the marks of honour. And 
when he had conducted him as far as the river 
giled Eleutherus, he returned again to Jeru- 
salem. 


aftorward revolted from him to Alexander, but not to De- 
metrius the sou, as he supposes. 

+ Dr. Hudson observes here, that the Phoenicians and 
Romans used to reward such as had deserved well of 
ia i by presenting to them a golden button; see ch. vs 
sect. 4. - 


‘ 
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6: Butas Ptolemy was at Ptolemais, he was 
very near to a most unexpected destruction, for 
a treacherous design was laid for his life by Alex- 
ander, by the means of Ammonius, who was his 
friend ; and as the treachery was very plain, 
Ptolemy wrote to Aiexander, and required of 
him that he should bring Ammonius to condign 

unishment, informing him what snares had been 

aid for him by Ammonius, and desiring that he 
might be accordingly punished for it. But when 
Alexander did not comply with his demands, he 
perceived that it was he himself who laid the de- 
sign, and was very angry at him. Alexander 
had also formerly been on very ill terms with the 
people of Antioch, for they had suffered ver 
much by his means ; yet did Ammonius at Saitk. 
undergo the punishment his insolent crimes had 
deserved, for he was killed in an opprobrious 
manner, like’a woman, while he endeavoured to 
conceal himself in a feminine habit, as we have 
elsewhere related. 

7. Hereupon Ptolemy blamed himself for having 
ge his daughter in marriage to Alexander, and 

or the league he had made with hiin to assist 
him against Demetrius; so he dissolved his rela- 
tion to him, and teok his daughter away from 
him, and immediately sent to Demetrius, and of- 


fered to make a league of mutual assistance and | 


oe with him, and agreed with him to give 
him his daughtet in marriage, and to restore him 
to the principality of his fathers. Demetrius 
was well pleased with this embassage, and ac- 
cepted of his assistance, and of the marriage of 
his daughter. But Ptolemy. had still one more 
hard task to do, and that was, to persuade the 
people of Antioch to receive Demetrius, because 
they were greatly displeased at him on account 
of the injuries his father-Demetrius had done 
them: yet did he bring this about; for as the 
people of Antioch hated Alexander on Ammo- 
nius’s account, as we have showed already, they 
were easily prevailed with to cast him out of An- 
tioch ; who, thus expelled out of Antioch; camg 
into Cilicia. Ptolemy came then to Antioch, and 
was made king by its inhabitants, and by the ar- 
my ; so that he was forced to put on two diadems, 
the one of Asia, the other of Egypt; but being 
naturally a good and a righteous man, and not 
desirous of what belonged to others, and, besides 
these dispositions, being also a wise man in rea- 
soning about futurities, he determined to avoid 
the envy of the Romans; so he called the people 
of Antioch together toan assembly, and persua- 
ded them to receive Demetrius ; and assured them 
that “ he would not be mindful of what they did to 
his father, in case he should now be obliged by 
them; and he undertook that he would himself 
bea gent monitor and governor to him; and pro- 
mised that he would not permit him to attempt 
any bad actions; but that, for his own part, he 
was contented with the kingdom of Egypt.” By 
which discourse he persuaded the people of An- 
tioch to receive Demetrius. 
8. But now Alexander made haste with a nu- 
" merous and great army, and came out of Cilicia 
into Syria, and burnt the country belonging to 
Antioch, and pillaged it; whereupon Ptolemy, 


and his son-in-law Demetrius, brought their ar-. 


my against him, (for he had already given him 
his daughter.in marriage,) and beat Alexander, 
and put him to flight , and accordingly he fled into 
Arabia. Now it happened in the time of the bat- 
tle, that Ptolemy’s horse, upon hearing the noise 
of an nage Seed cast him off his back, and threw 
him on the ground ; upon the sight of which ac- 
cident, his enemies fell upon him, and gave him 
many wounds upon his head, and brought him 
into danger of death; for when his guards 
caught him up, he was so very ill, that for four 


* This name, Demetrius Nicator, or Demetrius the con- 
queror, is so written on his coins still extant, as Hudson 
and Spanheim inform us ; the latter of whom gives us here 
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days’ time, he was nof able either to understand 
orto speak. However, Zabdiel, a prince among 
the Arabians, cut off Alexander’s head, and sent 
it to Ptolemy, who recovering of his wounds, and 
returning to his understanding on the fifth day, 
heard at once a most agreeable hearing, and saw 
a most agreeable sight, which were, the death 
and the head of Alexander; yéet a little after this 
his joy for the death of Alexander, with which 
he was so greatly satisfied, he also departed this 
life. Now Alexander, who was called Balas, 
reigned over Asia five years; as we have else- 
where related. 

9. But when Demetriusy who was styled Nica- 
tor,* had taken the kingdom, he was so wicked 
as to treat Ptolemy’s soldiers very hardly, neither 
remembering the league of mutual assistance 
that was between them, northat he was his son- 
in-law and kinsman, by Cleopatra’s marriage to 
him; so the soldiers fled from his. wicked γραῦς. 
ment to Alexandria, but, Demetrius kept Iris ele- 
phants. But Jonathan the high priest levied-an 
army out of all Judea, and attacked the citadel 
at Jerusalem, and besieged it; it was held by a 
garrison of Macedonians, and by some of those 
men who had deserted the customs of their fore- 
fathers. These men at first despised the attempts 
of Jonathan for taking the place, as. depending 
on its strength; but some of those wicked men. 
went out by night and came to Demetrius, and 
informed him that the citadel was besieged, who 
was irritated with what he heard, and took his 
army, and came from Antioch against Jonathan. 
And when he was at Antioch, he wrote to nim, 
and commanded hinr to come to him quickly to 
Ptolemais Aipon which Jonathan did not inter- 
mit the siege of the citadel, but took with him 
the elders ofthe people, and the priests, and car- 
ried with him gold and silver, and garments, and 
a great number of presents of friendship, and 
came to Demetrius, and presented him witli them, 
and thereby pacified the king’s anger,“So he 
was honoured by him, and received from him 
the confirmation of his high priesthood, as .he 
had possessed it by the grants of the kings 
his predecessors. And when the Jewish de- 
serters accused him, Demetrius was so far from 
giving credit to them, that when he petitioned 
him that he would demand no more than three 
hundred talénts for the tribute of all Judea, and 
the three toparchies of Samaria, and Perea, and 
Galilee, he complied with the proposal, and gave 
him a letter confirming all those Sr Aull whose 
contents were as follows: ‘‘ King Demetrius to 
Jonathan his brother, and to the nation of the | 
Jews, sendeth greeting: We have sent you a 
copy of that epistle which we have written to ~ 
Lasthenes our kinsman, that you may know its 
contents. King Demetrius to Lasthenes our fa- 
ther, sendeth greeting: I have determined to 
return thanks, and to show favour to the nation 
of the Jews, who hath observed the rules of jus- 
tice in our concerns, Accordingly, { remit to them 
the three prefectares, Apherima, and Lydda, and 
Ramatha, which have been added to Judea out 
of Samaria, with their appurtenances; as also 
what the kings, my predecessors, received from 
those that offered sacrifices in Jerusalem, and 
what are due from the fruits of the earth, and ot 
the trees, and what else_belongs tous; with the 
salt pits and the crowns that used to be presented 
to us. Nor shall they be compelled to pay any 
of these taxes from this time to all uturity. 
Take care, therefore, that a copy of this epistla 
be taken, and given to Jonathan, and be yep un 
in an eminent place of their holy temple.” .And 
these were the contents of this writing. And 
now when Demetrius saw that there was peace 
every where, and that there was no danger, nor 


the entire inscription, King Demetrius the God Philadel 
phus Nicator. 
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fear.of war, he disbanded the greatest part of 
his army, and diminished their pay, and even re- 
tained in pay no others but such foreigners as 
came up with him from Crete, and from the 
other islands. However, this procured him ill- 
will and hatred from the soldiers, on whom he 
bestowed nothing from this time, while the kings 
before him used to pay them in time of peace, as 
they did before, that they might have their good- 


"wil ,and that they mjght be very ready to under- 


go the difficulties of war, if any occasion should 


require it. 
CHAP. V. 


How Trypho, after he had beaten Demetrius, de- 
livered the Kingdom to Antiochus, thé Son oy 
Alexander, and gained Jonathan for his Assist- 
ant; and concerning the Actions and Embassies 
of Jonathan. 


§ 1. Now there was a certain commander of 
Alexander’s forces, an Apamian by birth, whose 
name was Diodotus, and was also called Trypho, 
who took notice of the ill-will the soldiers bare to 
Demetrius, and went to Malchus, the Arabian, 
who brought up Antiochus, the son of Alexan- 


‘der, and told him what ill-will the army bare 
_Demetrius, and 


ersuaded him to give him An- 
tiochus, because he would make him king, and 


* recover to kim the kingdom of his father. Mal- 


chus.at the first opposed him in this attempt, 
because he could not believe him, but when Try- 
pho lay hard at him for a long time, he over- 
persuaded him to comply with Trypho’s inten- 


tions and entreaties. And this was the state 
Trypho was now in. . ; 

2. But Jonathan the high priest, being desirous 
to get clear of those that were in the citadel of 
Jerusalem, and of the Jewish deserters, and 
wicked men, as well as of those in all the garri- 


sons in the country, sent presents and ambassa- 


dors to Demetrius, and entreated him to take: 
away his soldiers out of the strong holds of 
Judea. Demetrius made answer, that after the 
‘war, which he was now deeply engaged in, was 
over, he would not only grant him that, but 
greater things than that also, and he desired he 
would send him some assistance ; and informed 
him that his army had deserted him. So Jona- 
than chose out three thousand of his soldiers, 
and sent them to Demetrius. J 

3. Now the people of Antioch hated Demetrius, 
both on account of what mischief he had himself 
done them, and because they were his enemies 
also on account of his father Demetrius, who had 


. greatly abused them; so they watched some op- 


portunity which they might lay hold on, to fall 
upon him. And when they were informed of the 
assistance that was coming to Demetrius from 
Jonathan, and considered at the same time that 
he would raise ἃ numerous army, unless κων 
prevented him, and seized upon him, they took 
their weapons immediately, and encompassed his 
palace in the way of a siege, aud seizing upon 
all the ways of getting out, they sought to sub- 
due their king. And when he saw that the peo- 
ple of Antioch were become his bitter enemies, 
and that they were thus in arms, he took the 
mercenary soldiers, which he had with him, and 
those Jews who were sent by Jonathan, and as- 
saulted the Antiochians; but he was overpowered 
by them, for they were many ten thousands, and 
was beaten. But when the Jews saw that the 
Antiochians were superior, they went up to the 
top of the palace, and shot at them from thence ; 
and because they were so remote from them by 
their height, that they suffered nothing on their 
side, but did great execution on the others, as 
fighting from such an elevation, they drove them 
out of the adjoining houses, and immediately set 
them on fire, whereupon the flame spread itself 
over the whole city, and burnt it all down. This 


happened by reason of the closeness of the 
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houses, and because they were generally built of 
wood; so the Antiochians, when they were not 
able to help themselves, nor to stop the fire, 
were putto flight. And as the Jews leaped from 
the top of one house to the top of another, and 
pursued them after that manner, it thence hap- 
pened that the pursuit was so very surprising. 
But when the king saw that the Antiochians 
were very busy in saving their children and their 
wives, and so did not fight any longer, he fel} 
upon them in the narrow passages, and fought 
them, and slew a great number of them, till at 
last they were forced to throw,down their arms, 
and to deliver themselves up to Demetrius. So 
he forgave them this their insolent behaviour 

and put an end to the sedition: andwhenhe had 
given rewards to the Jews out of the rich spoils 
he had gotten, and had returned them thanks, as 
the cause of his victory, he sent them away to 
Jerusalem to Jonathan, with an ample testimony 
of the assistance they had afforded him. Yet did 
he prove an iil man to Jonathan afterward, and 
broke the promises he had made ; and he threat- 
ened that he would make war upon him, unless 
be would pay all that tribute which the Jewish 
nation’ owed to the first kings [of Syria.] And 
this he had done, if Trypho had not hindered 
him, and diverted his preparations against Jona- 
than, to a concern for his own preservation ; for 
he now returned out of Arabia ittto Syria, with the 
child Antiochus, for he was yet nage buta youth, 
and put the diadem on his head: and as the 
whole forces that had left Demetrius, because 
they had no pay, came to his assistance, he made 
war upon Demetrius, and joining battle with him, 
overeame him in the fight, and took from him 
both his elephants and the city of Antioch. 

4, Demetrius upon his defeat retired into Ci- 
licia: but the child Antiochus sent ambassadors 
and an epistle to Jonathan, and made him his 
friend and confederate, and confirmed to him the 
high priesthood, and yielded up to him the four 
oe which had been added to Judea. 

Toreover, he sent him vessels and cups of gold, 
and a purple garment ; and gave him leave to use 
them. He also presented him with a golden 
button, and styled him one of his principal friends, 
and appointed his brother Simon to be the general 
over the forces, from the ladder of Tyre unto 
Egypt. So Jonathan was so well pleased with 
these grants made him’ by Antiochus, that he 
sent ambassadors to him, and to Trypho, and 
professed himself to be their friend and con- 
federate, and said he would join with him ina 
war against Demetrius, informing him that he 
had made no proper returns for the. kindnesses 
he had done him; for that when he had received 
many marks of kindness from him, when he 
stood in great need of them, he, for such good 
turns, had requited him with further injuries. 

ὅν. So Antiochus gave Jonathan leave to raise 
himself.a numerous army out of Syria and Phee- 
nicia, and to make war against Demetrius’s 
generals; whereupon he went in haste to the 
several cities, which received him splendidly 
indeed, but put no forces into hisshands. And 
when he was come from thence to Askelon, the 
inhabitants of Askelon came and brought. him 
presents, and met him in asplendid manner. He 
exborted them, and every one of the citiés of 
Ceelosyria, to forsake Demetrius, and to join with 
Antiochus; and in assisting him, to endeavour to 
punish Demetrius for what offences he had been 
guilty of against themselves; and told them 
there were many reasons for that their pro- 
cedure, if they had a mind so to do. And when 
he had persuaded those cities to promise their 
assistance to Antiochus, he came to Gaza, in 
order to induce them also to be friends to An- 
tiochus; but he found the inhabitants of Gaza 
much more alienated from him than he expected, 
for they shut their gates against him, and al- 
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though they had deserted Demetrius, they had ἢ perate, against the enemy, and so pushed them 
not resolved to join themselves to Antiochus. |j that b coir courage they daunted them, and 
This provoked Jonathan to besiege them, and to || with their weapons in their hands they put them 
harass their country, for as he set a part of his |/to flight. And when those soldiers of Jonathan 
army round about Gaza itself, so with the rest | that had retired saw the enemy giving way, they 
he overran their aad, and spoiled it, and burnt || got together after their flight, and pursued them 
what was in it. When the inhabitants of Gaza |) with great violence, and this did t ey as far as 
saw themselves in this state of affliction, and that || Kadesh, where the camp of the enemy lay. 
no assistance came to them from Demetrius, ||, 8. Jonathan having thus gotten a glorious vic- 
that what distressed them was at hand, but what || tory, and slain two thousand of the enemy, re- 
should profit them was still at a great distance, ||turned to Jerusalem. So when he saw that all 
and it was uncertain whether it would come at |) his affairs prospered according to his mind, by 
all or not, they thought it would be prudent || the providence of God, he sent ambassadors to 
conduct to leave offany longer contintance with || the Romans, being desitous of renewing that 
him, and to cultivate friendship with the other; || friendship which their nation had with them for- 
50 ΤΟΥ sent to Jonathan, and professed they ||merly. He enjoined the same ambassadors, μα ἢ. 
would be his friends, and afford him assistance; || as they came back, they should go to the Spar- ἡ 
for such is the temper of men, that before they |/tans, and put them in mind of their friendship 
have had the trial of great afflictions, they do || andkindred. So when the ambassadors came to 
not understand what is for their advantage; but || Rome, they went into their senate, and said what 
whén they find themselves under such afflictions, || they were commanded byJ onathan the high priest 
they then change their minds; and what it had || to say, how he had sent them to confirm their 
been better for them to have done before they || friendship. The senate then confirmed what had 
had been at all damaged, they choose to do, but || been formerly decreed concerning their friend- 
rot till after they have suifered such damages. ||ship with the Jews; and gave them letters to 
However, he made a league of friendship with || carry to all the kings of Asia and Europe, and to 
them, and took from them hostages for their per- |}the governors of the cities, that they might 
formance of it, and sent these hostages to Jeru- || safely conduct them to their own country. Ac- 
salem, while he went himself over all the country cordingly, as they returned, they came to Sparta, 
us far as Damascus. and delivered the epistle which they had re- 
6. But when he heard that the generals of De- || ceived of Jonathan to them; a copy of which 
metrius’s forces were come to the city Kadesh || here follows: “ Jonathan the high priest of the 
with a numerous army, (the place lies between || Jewish nation, and the senate, and body of the 
the land of the Tyrians and Galilee,) for they || people of the Jews, to the ephori and senate, 
supposed they should hereby draw him out of || and people of the Lacedemonians, send greeting: 
Syria, in order to ape Galilee, and that he || If you be well, and both your public and private 
would not overlook the Galileans, who were his || affairs be agreeable to your minds, itis according 
own people, when war was made upon them, he || to our wishes. Weare well also. When in former. 
went to meet them, having left Simon in Judea, | times an epistle was brought to Onias, who was 
who raised as great an army as he was able out ||then our high priest, from Areus, who at that 
ofthe country, and then sat down before Bethsura | time was your king, by Demoteles, concerning 
and besieged it, that being the strongest place in | the kindred that was between us and you, a copy 
all Judea, and a garrison of Demetrius kept it, | of which is here subjoined, we both joyfully re- 
as we have already related. But as Simon was |/ceived the epistle, and were well pleased with 
raising banks, and bringing his engines of war || Demoteles and Areus, although we did not need 
agaiust Bethsura, and was very earnest about |) such a demonstration, because we were well sa- 
the siege of it, the garrison was afraid lest the | tisfied about it from the sacred writings,* yet did 
place should be taken of Simmon by force, and || not we think fit, first to begin the claim of this 
they put to the sword: so they sent to Simon, || relation to you, lest we should seem too early in 
and desired the security of his oath, that they || taking to ourselves the glory which is now given 
should come to no harm from him, and that they ||us by you. It is along time since this relation 
would leave the place, and go away to Deme- || of ours to you hath beenrenewed; and when we, 
trius. Accordingly he gave them his oath, and |jupon holy and festival days, offer sacrifices to 
ejected them out of the city, and he put therein || God, we pray to him for your preservation and 
a varrison of his own. lvictory. As to ourselves, although we have had _ 
- But Jonathan removed out of Galilee, and || many wars that have Sassen us around, by 
from the waters which are called Gennesar, for || reason of the covetousness of our neighbours, yet 
there he was before encamped, and came into || did we not determine to be troublesome either to 
the plain ‘that is called Asor, without knowing || you, or to others that were related to us; but 
that the ehemy was there. When therefore De- || since we have now overcome our enemies, and 
metrius’s men knew a day beforehand, that Jo- || have occasion to send Numenius, the son of Antio- 
nathan was coming against them, they laid an|/chus, and Antipater the son of Jason, who are 
ambush in the mountain, who were to assault | both honourable men belonging to our senate, to 
him on the sudden, while they themselves met ||the Romans, we gave them this epistle to you 
him with an army in the plain, which army, when || also, that they might renew that friendship which 
Jonathan saw ready to ergage him, he also got |/is between us. You will therefore do well your- 
ready his own soldiers for the battle as well as || selves to write to us, and send τ an account of 
he was able; but those that were laid in ambush || what you stand in need of from us, since we are 
by Demetrius’s generals being behind them, the |/in all things disposed to act according to your 
Jews were afraid lest they should be caught in |\desires.” So the Lacedemonians received the 
the midst between two-bodies, and perish, so || ambassadors kindly, and made a decree for friend- 
they ran away in haste, and indeed all the rest || ship and mutual assistance, and sent it to them. 
left Jonathan; but a few there were, in number |) 9. At this time there were three sects among 
about fifty, who staid with him, and with them |/the Jews, who had different opinions concerning 
Mattathias the son of Absalom, and Judas the son || human actions; the one was called the sect of the 
of Chapseus, who were commanders of the whole || Pharisees, another the sect of the Sadducees, 
army. These marched boldly, and like men des- || and the other the sect of the Essenes. Now for 


* This clause is otherwise rendered in the first book of |} if this were the Jews’ meaning, that they were satisfied out 
the Maccabees, xii. 9. For that we have the holy hooks of |) of their Bible, that the Jews and Lacedemonians were of 
Scripture in our hands to comfort us. The Hebrew origi- || kin, that part of their Bible is now Jost, for we find no euch 
nal being lost, we cannot certainly judge which was the |/ assertion in our present copies. 
truest version, only the coherence favours Josephus. But 


of danger. 
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the Pharisces,* they say that some actions, but 
not all, are the work of fate, and some of them are 
in our own power, and that they are liable to fate, 
but are not caused by fate. But the sect of the 
Eséenes affirm, that fate -governs all things, and 
that nothing befalls mén but what is according to 
its determination. And for the Sadducees, they 
take away fate, and say there is no such thing, 
and that the events of human affairs are not at 
its disposal, but they suppose that all our actions 
are in our own power, so that we are ourselves 
the causes of what is good, and receive what is 
evil from our own folly. However, I have given 


“a more exact account of these opinions in the 


second book of the Jewish War. 

10. But now the generals of Demetrius, being 
willing to recover the defeat they had had, ga- 
thered’'a greater atmy together than they had 
before, ond came against Jonathan; but as soon 
as he was informed of their coming, he went 
suddenly to meet them, to the country of Ha- 


moth, for he resolved to give them no opportunity | 


of coming into Judea, so he pitched his camp at 
fifty furlongs distant from the enemy, and sent 
out spies to take a view of their camp, and after 
what manner they were encamped. When tis 


‘spies had given him full information, and had 


seized upon some’of them by night, who told him 
the “enemy would soon attack him, be,:thus ap- 
prized beforehand, provided for his security, and 


face watchmen beyond his camp, and kept ali, 


is forces armed all night; and he gave them a 
charge to be of good courage, and to have their 
minds prepared to fight in the night-time, if they 
shouldbe obliged to do so, lest their enemies’ 
designs should seem concealed from them. But 
when Demetrius’s commanders were informed 
that Jonathan knew what they intended, their 
counsels were disordered, and it .alarmed them 
to find that the enemy had discovered those 
their intentions, nor did they expect to over- 
come them any other way, now they had failed 
in the snares'they had laid for them; for should 
they hazard an open battle, they did not think they 


should be a match for Jonathan’s army, so they 


resolved to fly: and having lighted many fires, 
that when the enemy saw them they might sup- 
pose they were there still, they retired. But 
when Jonathan came to give them battle in the 
morning in their camp, and found it deserted, and 
understood they were fled, he pursued them, yet 
he could not overtake them, for they had already 
passed over the river Eleutherus, and were out 
So when Jonathan was returned 
thence, he went into Arabia, and fought against 
the Nabateans, and drove away ἃ great. deal of 
their prey, and took [many] captives, and came 
to Damascus, and there sold off what he bad ta- 
ken. About the same time it was, that Simon 
his brother went over all Judea and Palestine, as 
far as Askelon, and fortified the strong. holds; 
and when he had made them very strong, both 
in the edifices erected, and in the garrisons 
pee in them, he came to Joppa, and when he 

ad taken it, he brought a great garrison into it, 


* Those that suppose Josephus to contradict himself in 
his three several accounts of the notions of the Pharisees, 
this here, and that earlier one, which 15 the largest, Of the 
War, B. ii. ch. viii. sect. 14; and the later, Antiq. B. xviii. 
ch. 1. sect. 3; as if he, sometimes said they introduced an 
absolute fatality, and denied all freedom of human actions, 
is almost wholly groundless; he ever, as the very learned 
Casaubon-heré truly observes, asserting, that the Pharisees 
were between the Essenes aid Sadducees, and did only so 
far ascribe all to fate or Divine Providence, as was consist- 
ent with the freedom of human actions. However, their 
perplexed way of talking about fate or providence as over- 
ruling all things, made it commonly thought they were 
willing to excuse their sins by ascribing them to fate, as 
in the Apostolical Constitutions, B. vi. ch. vi. Perhaps un- 
der the same general name some difference of opiniopin 
this point might be propagated, as is very common in all 
parties, especially in points of metaphysical subtlety. 
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for} he heard that the pone of Joppa were dis- 
posed to deliver up the city to Demetrius’s ge- 
nerals. : 

11, When Simon and Jonathan had finished 
these affairs, they returned to Jerusalem, where 
Jonathan gathered all the people together, and 


‘took counsel to restore the walls of Jerusalem, 


and to rebuild the wall that encompassed the 
temple, which had been thrown down, and to 


make the places adjoining stronger by very high 


towers; and, besides that, to build another wall 
in the midst of the city, in order to exclude the 
market-place from the garrison, which was in the 
citadel, and by that means te hinder them from 
any plenty of provisions; and moreover, to make 


‘the fortresses that were in the country much 


stronger, and more defensible, than they were 
before. And when these things were approved 
of by the multitude, as rightly: proposed, Jona- 
than himself took care of the building that be- 
longed to the city, and sent Simon away to make 
the fortresses in the country more secure than- 
formerly. But Demetrius passed over [Euphra- 
tes,] and came into Mesopotamia, as desirous to 
retain that country still, as well as Babylon; and 
when he should have obtained the dominion of 
the upper provinees, to lay a foundation for reco= 
vering his entire kingdom; for those Greeks and 
Macedonians who'dwelt there; frequently sent 
ambassadors to him, and promised, that if he 
would come to them, they would deliver them- 
selves up to him, and assist him in fighting 
against Arsaces,t the king of the Parthians. So 
he was elevated with these hopes, and came 
hastily to them, as having resolved that, if he 
had once overthrown the Parthians, and gotten 
an army of his own, he would make war against 
Trypho, and eject him out of Syria; ‘and the 
people of that country received him with great 
alacrity. So be raised forces, with which he 
fought against Arsaces, and lost all his army, 
and was himself taken alive, as we have else- 
where related. 
CHAP. VI. 


How Jonathan was slain by Treachery ; and how 
thereupon the Jews made Simon their General 
and High Priest: what courageous Actions he 
also performed, especially against T'rypha. 


§ 1. Now when Trypho knew what had be- 
failen Demetrius, he was no longer firm to An- 
tiochus, but contrived by subtlety to kill him, and 
then take possession of his kingdom; but the 
fear that he was in of Jonathan was an obstacle 
to this his design, for Jonathan was a friend to 
Antiochus, for which cause he resolved first to 
take Jonathan out of the way, and then to set 
about his design relating to Antiochus: but he 


judging it best to take him off by deceit and 


treachery, came from Antioch to Bethshan, 
which by the Greeks is’ called Scythopolis, at 
which place Jonathan met him with forty thou- 
sand chosen men, for he thought that he came to 
fight him; but when he perceived that Jonathan 
was ready to fight, he attempted to gain him by 


however, our Josephus, wko in his heart was a great.ad- 
mirer of the piety of the Essenes, was yet in practice a 
Pharisee, as he himself informs us, in his own Life, se¢t. 
2. And his account of this doctrine of the Pharisces, is for 
certain agreeable to his own ΟΡ νη, who both fully 
allowed the freedom of human actions, and yet strongly 
believed the powerful interposition of Divine Providence. 
See concerning this matter a remarkable clause, Antiq. B. 
xvi. ch. xi. sect. 7. ‘ 

+ This king, who was of the famous race of Arsaces, is 
both here, and 1 Mac. xiv. 2,. called Ly the family name ~ 
Arsaces, but Appian says, his proper name was Phraates. 
He is also called by Josephus, the king of the Parthians, 
as the Greeks used to call them, but by the elder author 
of the first book of Maccabees, the king of the Persians 
and Medes, according to the language of the eastern na-* - 
tions See Authent. Ree. part ii. p. 1108. : 
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erefere give such proper demonstrations 


show that I am their own brother; and 1 
venge their 


to take away all suspicions out of his mind, that|| blood upon our enemies, and deliver you all, with 
50 pono make him careless and inconsiderate, your wives and children, from the injuries they 
nt take him when he was unguarded. He}} intend against you, and, with God’s assistance, 

vised him to dismiss his army, because|/to preserve your temple from destruction by . 

1 at these nations have you in 

all was in peace. || contempt, as béing without a governor, and that _ 


and mi 


there was no occasion for bringing it with him|| them, for L see th 


when there was no war, but 


However, he desired him to retain a few about |} they thence are encouraged to make war agains 


him, and go with him to Ptolemais, for that he 
would deliver the city up to him, and would bring 


all the fortresses that were in the country under || multitude with courage, and as they had been 
his dominion ; and he told him, that he came with |} before dispirited through fear, they were ἢ 


. those ve 


desigus. 
Yet did not Jonathan suspect 


a t did thing at|| that the whole multitude of the people cried 
y this his management, but believed that Try-|| all at once, that Simon should be their lead 
pho gave him this advice out of kindness, and |} and that instead of Judas and Jonathan his 


ou.” - 
4. By this speech of Simon he inspired 


raised to-a good hope of better things, insomt 


with a sincere design. Accordingly, he dismiss-|| thren, he should have the government over them? 
ed his army; and retained no more than three || and they promised that they would readily obey 
thousand of them with him, and left two thou-||/him in whatsoever he should command them. 
sand in Galilee, and he himself, with one thou-|| So he got together immediately all his own sul- 
sand, came with Trypho to Ptolemais: but when |} diers that were fit for war, and made haste in re- 


ve people of Ptolemais had shut their gates, as 
_it had been commanded by Tryphv to do, he took 

Jonathan alive, and slew all that were with him. 
δ also sent soldiers against those two thousand 
_ that were left in Galilee, in order to destroy them; 


_ but those men having heard the report of what 


7 


had happened to Jonathan, they prevented the 

execution, and before those that were sent by 

ho came, they covered themselves with 

ir armour, and went away out of the country. 

jow when those that were sent against them 

saw that they were ready to fight for their lives, 
they gave them no disturbance, but returned 
back to Trypho. 

-3. But when the people of Jerusalem heard 
that Jonathan was taken, and that the soldiers 
who were with him were destroyed, they deplo- 
red his sad fate, and there was earnest inquiry 
made about him by-every body, and a great and 

τὰς τῷ fell upon them, and made them»sad, lest 
ow -they were deprived of the courage and 
conduct of Jonathan, the nations about them 
should bear them ill-will; and as they were be- 
fore quiet cn account of Jonathan, they should 
now rise up against them, and by making war 
with them, shouldeorce them into the utmost 
dangers. And indeed what they suspected really 
befell them, for when those nations heard of the 
death of Jonathan, they began to make war with 
the Jews as now destitute of a governor; and 
_ Trypho himself got an army together, and had 
~ an intention to go up to Judea, and make war 
agaist its inhabitants. But when Simon saw 
that the people of Jerusalem were terrified at 
the circumstances they were in, he desired to 
make a speech to them, and thereby-to render 
them more resolute in opposing ‘T'rypho when he 
should come against them He then called the 
people together into the temple, and thence be- 


gan thus to encourage them: “Ὁ my counfry-| 


men, you are not ignorant that our father, my- 
self, and my brethren, have ventured to hazard 
our lives, and that willingly, for the recovery of 
your liberty; since [ have, therefore, such plenty 
of examples before me, and we of our family 
have determined with ourselves to die for our 
laws. and our divine worship, there shall no:ter- 
ror be so great as to banish this resolution from 
our souls, nor to introduce in its place a love of 
life, and a contempt of glo Do you therefore 
follow me with alacrity whithersoever I shall 
_ lead you, as not destitute of such a captain as is 
willing to suffer, and to do the greatest things 
τς, for you; for neither am I better than my brethren 


building the walls of the city, and strengthening 
them by very high and strong towers, and sent a 
friend of his, one Jonathan, the friend of Absa- 
lom, to Joppa, and gave him orders to eject the 
inhabitants out of the eity, for he was afraid lest - 
they should deliver up the city to Trypho, but he 
himself stayed to secure Jerusalem. 

5. But Trypho removed from Ptolemais with a 
great army, and came into Judea, and brought 
Jonathan with him in bonds. Simon also met 
him with his army, at the city Adida, which is 
upon a hill, and beneath it lie the plains of Judea. 
And when Trypho knew that Simon was by the 
Jews made their governor, he sent to him, and 
would have imposed upon him by deceit and 
treachery; and desired, if he would have his bro- 
ther Jonathan released, that he would send him 
a hundred talents of silver, and two of Jonathan’s 
sons as hostages, that when he shall be released, 
he may not make Judea revolt from the king, for 
that at present he was kept in bonds on account 


now owed it to him. But Simon was aware of 
the craft of Trypho, and although he knew that 
if he gave him the money he should lose it, and 
that Trypho would not set his brother free, and 
withal, should deliver the sons of Jonathan to 
the enemy, yet because hé was afraid that he 
should have a calumny raised against him among 
| the multitude as the cause of his brother’s death 
if he neither gave the money nor sent Jonathan’s 
| sons, he gathered his army together, and told 
| them what offers Trypho had made, and added 
| this, that the offers were ensnaring and treache- 
\|rous, and yet that it was more eligible to send 
the money and Jonathan’s sons than to be liable 
to the imputation of not complying with Try- 
»yho’s offers, and thereby refusing to save his 
rother. Accordingly, Simon sent the sons of 
Jonathan and the money; but when Trypho had 
| received them, he did not keep his promise, nor 
set Jonathan free, but took his army, and went 
about all the country, and resolved to go after- 
ward to Jerusalem by the way of Idumea, while 
Simon went over against him with his army, and 
all along pitched his own camp over against his. 
6. But when those that were in the citadel had 
sent to Trypho, and besought him to make haste 


of the money he had borrowed of the king, and _ 


and come to them, and to send them provisions, — 


he prepared his cavalry as though he would be 
at pen τς that very night, but so great a qaan- 
tity of snow fell in the night, that it covered the 
roads, and made them so deep, that there was no 
passing, especially forthe cavalry. ‘This hinder- 


that 1 should be sparing of my own life, nor so|! ed him from coming to Jerusalem; whereupon 
far worse than they as to avoid and refuse what || Trypho removed thence, and came into Ceelo- 
they thought the most honourable of all things ;|| syria, and falling vehemently upon the land of 


- { mean, to undergo death for your laws, and for 


Gilead, he slew Jonathan there, and when he had 


_ that worship of God which is peculiar to you; I'|| given order for his burial. he returned himself to 
34 
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Antioch. However, Simon sent some to the city 
Basca to bring away his brother’s bones, and 
buried them in their own city Modin; and all the 
people made great lamentation over him. Simon 
also erected a very large monument for his fa- 
ther and his. brethren, of white and polished 
stone, and raised it a great height, and so as to 
be seen a long way off, and made cloisters about 
it, and set up pillars, which were of one stone 
apiece; a work it was wonderful to see, More- 
over, he built seven pyramids also for his parents 
and his brethren, one for each of them, which 
were made very surprising, both for their large- 
ness and beauty, and which have been preserved 
to this day; and we know that it was Simon who 
bestowed so much zeal about the burial of Jona- 
than, and the building of these monuments for 
his relations. Now Jonathan died when he had 
been high priest four years,* and had been also 
the governor of his nation. And these were the 
. circumstances that concerned his death. 

7. But Simon, who was made high priest by 
the multitude, on the very first year of his high 
priesthood set his people free from their slavery 

under the Macedonians, and permitted them to 
pay tributé to them no longer; which liberty 
and freedom from tribute they obtained after a 
‘hundred and seventy years of the kingdom of 
the Assyrians,t which was after Seleucus, who 
was called Nicator, got the dominion over Syria. 
Now the affection of the multitude towards Si- 
mon was so great, that in their contracts one 
with another, and in the public records, they 
wrote, “In the first year of Simon the benefac- 
tor and ethnarch of the Jews:” for under him 
they were very happy, and overcame the ene- 
mies that were round about them, for Simon 


overthrew the city Gazara, and Joppa, and Jam- | 


nia. He also took the citadel of Jerusalem by 
siege, and cast it down to the ground, that it 
might not be any more a place of refuge to their 
enemies when they took it, todo them a mischief, 
as it had been till now. And when he had done 
this, he thought it their best way, and most for 
their advantage, to level the very mountain itself 
upon which the citadel happened to stand, that 
so the temple might be higher than it. And, in- 


* There is some great error in the copies here, when no 
more than four years are ascribed to the high priesthood 
of Jonathan. We know by Josephus’s Jast Jewish chro- 
nology, Antiq. B. xx. ch. x. that there was an interval of 
seven years between the death of Alcimus or Jacimus, the 
last high priest, and the real high priesthood of Jonathan, 
to whom yet those seven years seem here to be ascribed, 
as a part of them wero to Judas beforo, Antiq. B. xii. chap. 
x. sect. 6. Now since, besides these seven years interreg- 
num in the pontificate, we are told, Antiq. B. xx. ch. x. that 
Jonathan’s real high priesthood fasted seven years more, 
these two seven years will make up fourteen years, which 
T suppose was Josephus’s own nimber in this place, in- 
stead of the four in our present copies. 

+ These 170 years of the Assyrians mean no more, as 
Josephus explains himself here, than from the era of Se- 
leucus, which, as it is known to have begun on the 312th 
“hae before the Christian era, from its sprint in the first 

»00k of Maccabees, and from its autumn in the second 
book of Maccabees, so did it not begin at Babylon till the 
next spring on the 311th year. See Prid. at the year 312. 
And it is truly observed by Dr. Hudson on this place, that 
the Syrians and Assyrians are sometimes confounded in 
ancient authors, according to the words of Justin the epi- 
tomizer of T'rogus Pompeius, who says, “ That the Assy- 
rians were afterward galled Syrians.” B.i. ch. xi. See Of 
the War, B. ν. ch. ix. sect. 4, where the Philistines them- 
selves, at the very south limit of Syria, in its utmost ex- 
tent, are called Assyrians by Josephus, as Spanheim ob- 
serves. 

Φ It must here be diligently noted, that Josephus's copy 
of the first book of Maccabees, which he had so carefully 
followed, and faithfully abridged as far as the 50th verse 
of the twelfth chapter, seems there to have ended. What 
few things there are afterward common to both, might 
| gonad be learned by him from some other more imper- 

fect records. However, we must exactly observe here, 
what the remaining part of that book of the Maccabees 
informs us of, and what Josephus would never have omit- 


ΠΕ they would make him king. 
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deed, whenhe had called the multitude to an as 
sembly, he persuaded them to have it so demo- 
lished, and this by putting them in mind what 
miseries they had suffered by its garrison, and 
the Jewish deserters, and what miseries they 
might hereafter suffer in case any foreigner 
should obtain the kingdom, and put a garrison © 
into that citadel. ‘This speech induced the mul- 
titude to a compliance, because he exhorted them 
to do nothing but what was for their own good: 
so they all set themselves to the work, and level- 
led the mountain, and in that work spent both 
day and night without any intermission, which 
cost them three whole years before it was re- 
moved, and brought to an entire level with the 
plain of the rest of the city. After which the 
temple was the highest of all the buildings, now 
the citadel, as well as the mountain whereon it 
stood, were demolished. And these actions were 
thus performed under Simon. 


CHAP. VII. ‘ 


How Simon confederated himself with Antiochus 
Pius, and made War with Trypho; and a little 
afterward against Cendebeus, the General of 
Antiochus’s Army: as also how Simon was mur- 
dered by his son-in-law Ptolemy, and that by 
Treachery. 


§ 1. Now a little while after Demetrius had 
been carried into captivity,t Trypho his governor 
destroyed Antiochus the son of Alexander,|| who 
was also called the god,§ and this when he had 
reigned four years, though he gave it out that he 
died under the hands of the surgeons. He then 
sent his friends, and those that were most inti- 


|mate with him, to the soldiers; and promised 


that he would give them a great deal of money 
He intimated to 
them that Demetrius was made a captive by the 
Parthians; and that Demetrius’s brother Antio- 
chus, if he came to be king, would do them a 
great deal of mischief, in way of revenge for 
their revolting from his brother. So the soldiers, 
in expectation of the wealth they should get by 
bestowing the kingdom on Trypho, made him 
their ruler. However, when Trypho had gained 


ted, had his copy contained so much, that this Simon the 
Great, the Maccabee, made a league with Antiochus So- 
ter, the son of Demetrius Soter, and brother of the other 
Demetrius, who was now a captive in Parthia, that upon 
his coming to the crown, about the 140th year before the 
Christian era, he granted great privileges to the Jewish 
nation, and to Simon their high priest and ethnarch, which 
privileges Simon seems to have taken of his own accord, 
about three years before. In particular he gave him leave 
to coin money for his country, with his own stamp; and as 
concerning Jerusalem, and the sanctuary, that they should 
be free, or as the vulgar Latin hath it, holy and free, 1 
Maccab. xy. 6, 7, which I take to be the true reading, as 
being the very words of his father’s concession offered to 
Jonathan several years before, chap. x. 31, and Antiq. B. 
xiii. ch. ii. sect. 3. Now what makes this date, and these 
grants, greatly remarkable, is the state of the remaining 
genuine shekels of the Jews with Samaritan characters, 
which seem to have been, most of them at least, coined in 
the four first years of this Simon the Asmonean, and hav- 
ing upon them these words on one side, Jerusalem the 
holy, and on the reverse, In the year of freedom, 1, or 2, 
or 3, or 4, which shekels therefore are original monuments 
of those times, and undeniable marks. of the truth of the 
histery in these chapters, though it be in great measure 
omitted by Josephus. See Essay on the Old Test. p. 157, 
158. _'The reason why I rather suppose that his copy of 
the Maccabees wanted these chapters, than that his own 
copies are here imperfect, is this, that all their contents 
are not here omitted, though much the greater part be. 

|| How Trypho kiiled this Antiochus, the epitome of 
Livy informs us, chap. 53, viz. that he corrupted his phy- 
sicians or surgeons, whe falsely pretending to the people 
that he was perishing with the stone, as they cut him for 
it, killed him, which exactly agrees with Josephus. 

That this Antiochus the son of Alexander Bala, was 
called the god, is evident from his coins, which Spanheim 
assures us, bear this inscription, King Antiochus the God, 
Epiphanes the Victorious. , 


a 


of 

‘ 
tne management of affairs, he demonstrated his 
disposition to be wicked; for while he was a pri- 
.vate person, he cultivated a familiarity with the 
multitude, and pretended to great moderation, 
and so drew them on artfully to whatsoever he 
ny νὴ but when he had once taken the king- 
om, he laid aside any farther dissimulation, and 
was the true Trypho, which behaviour made his 
enemies superior to him, for the soldiery hated 
him, and revolted from him to Cleopatra the 
wife of Demetrius, who was then shut up in Se- 
leucia with her children. But as Antiochus, the 
brother of Demetrius, who was called Soter, was 
not admitted by any of the cities on account of 
Trypho, Cleopatra sent to him, and invited him 
to marry her, and to take the kingdom. The 
~ reasons why she made this invitation were these: 
that her friends persuaded her to it, and that she 
was afraid of herself, in case some of the people 
of Seleucia should deliver up the city to Trypho. 
2. As Antiochus was now come to Seleucia, 
and his forces increased every day, he marched 
to ὁ Trypho; and having beaten him in the 
battle, he ejected him out of the Upper Syria 
into Pheenicia, and pursued him thither, and be- 
i him in Dora, which was a fortress hard 
to be taken, whither he had fled. He also sent 
ambassadors to Simon, the Jewish high priest, 
about a league of friendship and mutual assist- 
ance; who readily accepted of the invitation, and 
sent to Antiochus great sums of money, and pro- 
visions, for those that besieged Dora, and there- 
by supplied them very plentifully, so that for a 
little while he was looked upon as one of his 
most intimate friends: but still Trypho fled from 
Dora to Apamia, where he was taken during the 
siege, and put to death, when he had reigned 


three Ὁ a 

3. However, Antiochus forgot the kind assist- 
ance that Simon had afforded him in his neces- 
sity, by reason of his covetous and wicked dispo- 
sition, and committed an army of soldiers to his 
friend Cendebeus, and sent him at once to ra- 
vage Judea, and to seize Simon. When Simon 
heard of Antiochus’s breaking his league with 
him, although he were now in years, yet, pro- 
voked with fhe unjust treatment he had met 
with from Antiochus, and taking a resolution 
brisker than his age could well | EA he went 
like a young man to act as general of his army. 
He also sent his sons before among the most 
hardy of his soldiers, and he himself marched 
on with his army another way, and laid many of 
his men in ambushes, in the narrow valleys be- 
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them coming, he avoided the danger he was in 
from them, and made haste into the city [Jeru- 
salem,]” as relying on the good-will of the mul- 
titude, because of the benefits they had received 
from his father, and because of the hatred the 
same multitude bare to Ptolemy; so that when 
Ptolemy was endeavouring to enter the city by 
another gate, they drove him away, as having 
already admitted Hyrcanus. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Hyrcanus receives the High Priesthood, and — 
ejects Ptolemy out of the Country. Antio ; 
makes War against Hyrcanus, and afterward ἢ 
makes a League with him. 


§ 1. So Ptolemy retired to one of the fortress- 
es that was above Jericho, which was called 
Dagon: but Hyrcanus having taken the priest- 
hood that had been his father’s before, and in the 
first place propitiated God by sacrifices, he then 
made an expedition against Ptolemy; and when 
he made his attacks upon the place, in other 
points he was too hard for him, but was rendered 
weaker than he, by the commiseration he had ᾿ 
for his mother and brethren, and by that only, 
for Ptolemy brought them upon the wall, and 
tormented them in the sight of all, and threat- 
ened that he would throw them down headlong, 
unless Hyreanus would leave off the siege. And 
as he thought, that so far as he relaxed as to the 
siege and taking of the place, so much favour 
did he show to those that were dearest to him 
by Se yee their misery, his zeal about it was 
cooled. However, his mother spread out her 
hands, and begged of him that he would not 

row remiss on ie account, but indulge his in- 
Mignstion so much the more, and that he would 
do his utmost to take the ap quickly, in order 
to get their enemy under his power, and then te 
avenge upon him what he had done to those that 
were dearest to himself; for that death would be 
to her sweet, though with torment, if that enem 
of theirs might be brought to punishment for his 
wicked dealings to them. Now, when his mother | 
said so, he resolved to take the fortress imme- 
diately ; but when he saw her beaten, and torn 
to pieces, his courage failed him, and he could - 
not but sympathize with what his mother suffered, 
and was thereby overcome. And as the siege 
was drawn out into length by this means, that 
year on which the Jews used to rest came on, for 
the Jews observe this rest every seventh year, — 
as they do every seventh day; so that Ptolemy 


tween the mountains; nor did he fail of success || being for this cause released from the war,t he - 
in any one of his attempts, but was too hard for || slew the brethren of Hyrcanus, and his mother; 
his enemies in every one of them. So he led the || and when he had so done, he fled to Zeno, who 
rest of his life in peace, and did also himself || was called Cotylais, who was then the tyrant of 


make a league with the Romans. 

4, Now he was the ruler of the Jews in all 
eight years; but at a feast came to his end. It 
was caused by the treachery of his son-in-law, 
Ptolemy, who caught also his wife, and two of 
his sons, and kept them in bonds. He also sent 
some to kill John, the third son, whose name 
was Hyrcanus; but the young man perceiving 


* Here Josephus begins to follow and to abridge the 
next sacred Hebrew book, styled, in the end of the first 
book of Maccabees, The Chronicles of John's {| Hyrtanus’s} 
high priesthood, but in soine of the Greek copies, the 
fourth book of Maccabees. A Greek version of this chro- 
nicle was extant not very long ago, in the days of Santes 
Pagninus, and Sixtus Senensis, at Lyons, thoug| it seems 
to have been there burnt, and to be now utterly lost. See 
Sixtus Senensis’s account of it, of its many Hebraisins, and 
its great agreement with Josephus’s abridgment, in the 
Authent. Ree. part i. p. 206, 207, 208. 

t Hence we learn, that in the days of this excellent high 
priest, John Hyrcaunus, the observation of the Sabbatic year, 
as Josephus supposed, required a rest from war, as did 
that of the weekly Sabbath from work ; I mean this, un- 
less in the case of necessity, when the Jews were attacked 

by their enomies, in which case indeed, and in which alone, 


the city of Philadelphia. 

2. But Antiochus being very uneasy at the 
miseries that Simon had brought upon him, he 
invaded Judea in the fourth year of his reign, 
and the first year of the principality of Hyrca- 
nus, in the hundred and sixty-second Olympiad} 
And when he had burnt the country, he shut up 
Hyrcanus in the city, which he encompassed 


they then allowed defensive fighting to be lawful even on 
the Sabbath-day, as we see in several places of Josephus, 
Antiq. B. xii. ch. vi. sect. 2; B. xiii. ch. i. sect. 3: Of the 
War, B. i. ch. vii. sect. 3. But then it must be noted, that 
this rest from war noway appears in the first book of 
Maccabees, chap. xvi. but the direct contrary; though in- 
deed the Jaws, in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, did 
not venture upon fighting on the Sabbath-day, even in the 
defence of their own lives, till the Asmoneans or Macca~ 
bees decreed so to do, 1 Mac. ii. 32-41; Antiq. B, xii 
ch. vi. sect. 2. 

{ Josephus’s copies, both Greek and Latin, have here a 
gross mistake, when they say that this first year of Joba 
Ifyrcanus, which we have just now seen to have been .a 
Sabbatic year, was in the 162d Olympiad, wheréas, it was 
for certain the second year of the 16Ist. See the like be 
fore, 1}. xii. ch. vii. soct. 6. 
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round with seven ones Pane but did nothing } they could not associate with 


at “ first, because of the strength of the walls, 
and because of the valour:of the besieged; al- 
though they were once in want of water, whieh 
yet they were delivered from by a large shower 
of rain, which fell at the setting of the Pleiades.” 
However, about the north part of the wall, where 
it happened the city was upon a level with the 
outward ground, the king raised a hundred tow- 


ers of three stories high, and placed bodies of. 


soldiers upon them, and as he made his attacks 
every day, he cut a double ditch, deep and broad, 
and confined the inhabitants within it as within 
a wall; but the besieged contrived to make fre- 
quent sallies out, and if the enemy were not any 
where upon their guard, they fell upon them, and 
did them a great deal of mischief, and if they per- 
ceived them, they then retired into the city with 
ease. But because Hyrcanus discerned the in- 
convenience of so great a number of men in the 
city, while the provisions were the sooner spent 
by them, and yet, as is natural to suppose, those 
pr puhers did nothing, he separated the use- 
less part, and excluded them out of the city, and 
retained that part only who were in the flower of 
their age, and fit for war. However, Antiochus 
-would not Jet those that were excluded go away, 
who therefore wandering about between the 


walls, and consuming away by famine, died mi- 


- 


serably ; but when the feast of tabernacles was 
at hand, those that were within commiserated 
their condition, and received them in again. 
And, when Hyrcanus sent to Antiochus, and de- 
sired there might be a truce for seven days, be- 
cause of the festival, he gave way to his piety to- 
wards God, and made that truce accordingly: 
and besides that, he sent in a magnificent sacri- 
fice, bulls with their horns gilded, with all sorts 
of sweet spices, and with cups of gold and silver. 
So those that were at the gates received the sa- 
crifices from those that brought them, and led 
them to the temple, Antiochus in the mean while 
feasting his army; which was a quite different 
conduct from Antiochus Epiphanes, who, when 
he had taken the city, offered swine upon the 
altar, and sprinkled the temple with the broth of 
their flesh, in order to violate the laws of the 
Jews, and the religion they derived from their 
forefathers; for which reason our nation made 
‘war with him, and would never be reconciled to 
him; but for this Antiochas, all men called him 
Antiochus the Pious, for the great zeal he had 
about religion. 

3. Accordingly, Hyrcanus took this moderation 
of his kindly; and when he understood how reli- 
woos he was towards the Deity, he sent an em- 

assage to him, and desired that he would re- 
store the settlements they received from their 
forefathers. So he rejected the counsel of those 
that would have him utterly destroy the nation 
by reason of their way of living,t which was to 
others unsociable, and did not regard what they 
said, But being persuaded that all they said 
was out of a religious mind, he answered the 
ambassadors, that if the besieged would deliver 


up their arms, and pay. tribute for Joppa, and the 


other cities which bordered upon Judea, and ad- 
mit a garrison of his; on these terms he would 
make war against them no longer. But the Jews, 
although they were content with the other condi- 
tions, did not agree to ddmit the garrison, because 


* This heliacal setting of the Pleiades, or seven stars, 
was in the days of Hyrcanus and Josephus, early in the 
spring, about February, the time of the latter rain in Ju- 
dea: and this, so far as T remember, is the only astrono- 
mica} character of time, besides one eclipse of the moon 
in the reign of Herod, that we n:eet with in all Josephus, 
the Jews being little accustomed to astronomical obserya- 
tions, any farther than for tho uses of thoir calendar, and 
utterly forbidden those astrological uses which the hea-. 
thens commonly made of them. 

τ Dr. Hudson tells us here, that this eustom of gilding 
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gher people, nor 
converse with them; yet were they willing, in- 
stead of the admission of the garrison, to give 
‘him hostages, and five hundred talents of silver, 
of which they paid down three hundred, and sent 
the hostages immediately, which king Antiochus 
accepted. One ofthese hostages was Hyreanus’s 
brother ; but still he’broke down the fortifications 
that encompassed the city ; and upon these condi- 
tions Antiochus broke up the siege and departed. 

4, But Hyrcanus opened the sepulchre of Da- 
vid, who excelled al other kings in riches, and 
took out of it three thousand talents... He was 
also the first of the Jews that, relying on this 
wealth, maintained foreign troops. 


made between them; upon which Hyrcanus ad- 
mitted him into the city, and furnished him with 
whatsoever his army wanted iu great plenty, and 
with great generosity, and marched along with 
him when he made an expedition against the 
Parthians; of which Nicolaus, of Damascus, is a 
witness for us; who in his history writes thus: 
‘When Antiochus had erected a trophy at the 
river Lycus, upon his conquest of Indates, the 
general of the Parthians, he stayed there two 
days. It was at the desire of Hyrcanus the Jew, 
because it was such a festival derived to them 
from their forefathers, whereon the law of the 
Jews did not allow them to travel.” And truly he 
did not speak falsely in saying so; for that festi- 
val, which we call Pentecost, did then fall out to 
be the next day to the Sabbath: nor is it lawful 
for us to journey,|| either on the Sabbath-day, or 
on a festival-day. But when Antiochus joined 
battle with Arsaces, the king of Parthia, he lost 
a great part of his army, and-was himself slain; 
and his brother Demetrius sueceeded in the king- 
dom of Syria by the permission of Arsaces, who 
freed him from his captivity, at the same time 
that Antiochus attacked Parthia, as we have for- 
merly related elsewhere. 


CHAP. IX. 


How, after the Death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus 
made an Expedition against Syria, and made 
a League with the Romans. Concerning the 
Deaih of King Demetrius and Alexander. 


§ 1. Bor when Hyreanus heard of the death 
of Antiochus, he presently made an expedition 
against the cilies‘of Syria, hoping to find them 
destitute of fighting men, and of such as were 
able to defend them. However, it was not till 
the sixth month that he took Medaba, and that 
not without the great distress of his army. After 
this he took Samega, and the neighbouring 
places; and besides these, Shechem and Geriz- 
zim, and the nation of the Cutheans, who dwelt 
at the temple which Alexander permitted San- 
ballat, the general of his army, to build for the 
sake of Manasseh, who was son-in-law to Jad- 
dua, the high priest, as we have formerly rela- 
ted, which temple was now deserted two hun- 
dred years after it was built. Hyrcanus took 
also Dora and Marissa, cities of Idumea, and 
subdued all the Idumeans, and permitted them 
to stay in that country, if they would circumcise 
their genitals, and make use of the laws of the 
|Jews; and they were so desirous of living in the 
couutry of their forefathers, that they submitted 


the horns of those oxen that were to be sacrificed, isa 
known thing both in the poets end orators. ἢ 

1 This account in Josephus, that the present Antiochus 
was persuaded, though in vain, not to make peace with 
the Jews, but to cut them off utterly, is fully confirmed by 
piodoms Siculus, in Photius’s extracts out of his 34th 

ook. * > 

|| The Jews were not to march, or journey, on the Sab- 
| bath, or on such a great festival as was equivalent to the 
Sabbath, any farther than a Sabbath-day’s journey, or 2000 
cubits. See the note on Antig. B. xx. ch. viii. sect. 6 


There was . 
also a league of friendship and mutual assistance ~ 


« 


- 
* 


? 


to the use of ci ision, and of the rest of the 

Jewish ways of living at which time, there- 
fore, this befell them, that they were hereafter 
no other than Jews. 

2. But Hyrcanus, the high πέτα was desirous 
to renew that league of friendship they had with 
the Romans. Accordingly, he sent an embassage 
to them; and when the senate had received their 
epistle, they made ? seague of friendship with 
them, after the mater following: “ Fanius, the 
son of Mareus the pretor, gathered the senate 
together on the eighth day before the ides of 
February, in the senate-house, when Lucius 

_. Manlius, the s n of Lucius, of the Mentine tribe, 
~ and Caius Sempronius, the son of Caius, of the 
᾿ς Falernian tribe, were present. The occasion was, 
that the ambassadors sent by the people of the 

Jews,t Simon, the son of Dositheus, and Apollo- 

nius, the son of Alexander, and Diodorus, the 

son of Jason, who were good and virtuous men, 
had somewhat to propose about that league of 
friendship and mutual assistance which subsisted 
between them and the Romans, and about other 
ublic affairs, who desired that Joppa, and the 
fares. and Gazara, and the springs [of Jordan,] 
and the several other cities and countries of 
theirs, which Antiochus had taken from them in 
the war, contrary to the decree of the senate, 
might be restored to them; and that it might not 
be lawful for the king’s troops to pass through 
their country, and the countries of those that 
are subject to them. And that what attempts 
Antiochus had made during that war, without 
the decree of the senate, might be made void; 
and that they would send ambassadors, who 
should take care that restitution be made them 
of what Antiochus had taken from them, and 
that they should make an estimate of the coun- 
try that had been laid waste in the war, and that 
they would grant them letters of protection to 
the kings, and free people, in order to their quiet 
return home. It was, therefore, decreed, as to 
those points, to renew their league of friendship 
and mutual assistance with these good men, and 
who were sent by a good and a friendly people.” 
But that as to the letters desired, their answer 
was, that the senate would consult about that 
matter, when their own affairs would give them 
leave, and that they would endeavour, for the 
time to come, that no like injury should be done 
them; and that their pretor, Fanius, should give 
them money out of the public treasury to bear 
their expenses home. And thus did Fanius dis- 
miss the Jewish ambassadors, and gave them 
money out of the public treasury, and gave the 
decree of the senate to those that were to con- 
duct them, and take care that they should return 

- home in safety. 

3. And thus stood the affairs of Hyrcanus the 
high priest. But as for king Demetrius, who had 
a mind to make war against Hyrcanus, there 
was no opportunity nor room for it, while both 


* This account of the [dumeans admitting circumcision, 
and the entire Jewish law, from this time, or from the days 
of Hyrcanus, is confirmed by their entire history after- 

ward. See Antiq. B. xiv. ch. viii. sect. 1; B. xv. ch. vii. 
sect. 9; Of the War, B. ii. ch. iii. sect. 1; B. iv. ch. iv. 
sect. 5. This, in the opinion of Josephus, made them pro- 
selytes of justice, or entire Jews, as here and elsewhere, 
Antiq. B. xiv. ch. viii. sect. 1. However Antigonus, the 
enemy of Herod, though Herod were derived from such a 
proselyte of justice for several generations, will allow hun 
to be no more than a half Jew, B. xiv. ch. xv. sect.2. But 
still take out of Dean Prideaux, at the year 125, the words 
of Ammonius, a grammarian, which fully confirms this ac- 
count of the Idumeans in Josephus: “ The Jews (says he) 
-are such by nature, and from the beginning, whilst the 
Idumeans were not Jews from the beginning, but Phaoni- 
cians and Syrians; but being afterward subdued by the 
Jews, and compelled to be circumcised, and to unite into 
one nation, and be subject to the same laws, they were call- 
ed Jews.” Dio also says, as the Dean there quotes him from 
Book xxxvi. p. 37: “That country is called Judea, and 
the people Jews, and this name is given also to as many 
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the Syrians and the soliiers bare ill-will to him 
because he was an ill man. But when they had 
sent ambassadors to Ptolemy, who called 
Physcon, that he would send them one of the 
family of Seleucus, in order to take the kingdom 
and he had sent them Alexander, who was calle 

Zebina with an army, andthere had beena battle 
between them, Demetrius was beaten in the 
fight, and fled to es ye his wife, to Ptole- 
mais, but his wife would not receive him. He 
went thence to Tyre, and wasthere caught; and 
when he had suffered much from his enemies 
before his death, he was slain by them. So 
Alexander took the kingdom, and made a league 
with Hyrcanus, who yet, when he afterward 
fought with Antiochus the son of Demetrius, who 
was called Grypus, was also beaten in the fight, 


and slain. 
CHAP. X. 


How, upon the Quarrel between Antiochus Gry- 
pus and Antiochus Cyzicenus, about the King- 
dom, Hyrcanus took Samaria, and utterly de- 
molished it; and how Hyrcanus joined himself 
to the Sect of the Sadducees, and left that of the 
- Pharisees. 


§ 1. Wuey Antiochus had taken the kingdom, 
he was afraid to make war against Judea, be- 
eause he heard that his brother, by the same 
mother, who was also called Antiochus, was 
raising an army against him out of Cyzicum; 80 
he staid in his own land, and resolved to pre- 
pare himself for the attack he expected from his 
brother, who was called Cyzicenus, because he 
had been brought up'in that city. He was the 
son of Antiochus that was called Soter, who died 
in Parthia. He was the brother of Demetrius, 
the father of Grypus, for it had so happened, 
that one and the same Cleopatra was married to 
two, who were brethren, as we have related 
elsewhere. But Antiochus Cyzicenus comin 
into Syria, continued many years at war with 
his brother. Now Hyrcanus lived all this while 
in peace; for after the death of Antiochus, he re- 
volted from the Macedonians,} nor did he an 
longer pay them the least regard, either as their 
subject or their friend, but his affairs were ina 
very re sme and flourishing condition in the 
times of Alexande 
these brethren, for the war which they had with 
one another gave Hyrcanus the opportunity of 
enjoying himself in Judea quietly, insomuch that 


he got an immense quantity of money. How-» 


ever, when Antiochus Cyzicenus distressed his 
land, he then openly showed what he meant. 
And when he saw that Antiochus was destitute 
of Egyptian auxiliaries, and that both he and his 
brother were in an ill condition in the stru 
they had with one another, he despised them both. 

2. So he made an expedition against Samaria, 


x Zebina, and especially under 


; 


at 


pales ν 


which was a very strong city ; of whose present — 


name Sebaste, and its rebuilding by Herod, we 


others as embrace their religion, though of other nations.” 
But then upon what foundation so good a governor as 
Hyrecanus took upon him to compel those Idumeans either 
to become Jews, or to leave their country, deserves great 
consideration. I suppose it was because they had long ago 
been driven out of the land of Edom, and had seized on 
and possessed the tribe of Simeon, and all the sonthern 
parts of the tribe of Judah, which was the peculiar inhe- 
ritance of the worshippers of the true God without idola 
try, as the reader may learn from Reland, Palestine, part 
i. p. 154, 305; and from Prideaux, at the years 140 and 
165. 

+ In this decree of the Roman senate, it seems that these 
ambassadors were sent from the people of the Jews, as well 
as from their prince or high priest, John Hyrcanus. 

{ Dean Prideaux takes notice at the year 130, that Jus- 
tin, in agreement with Josephus, says, “ I'he power of the 


Jews was now grown so ¢roat, that after this Antiochus 
they would not bear any Macedonian king over them, and 
that they set up a government of their own, and infested 
Syria with great wars” 


. 


t 
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shall speak at a proper time: but he made his 
attack against it, and besieged it with a great 
deal of pains, for he was greatly displeased with 
the Samaritans for the injuries they had done to 
the people of Merissa, a colony of the Jews, and 
confederate with them, and this in compliance to 
the kings of Syria. When he had therefore 
drawn a ditch, and built a double wall round the 
city, which was fourscore furlongs long, he set 
his sons Antigonus and Aristobulus over the 
siege, which brougnt the Samaritans to that 
great distress by famine, that they were forced 
to eat what used not to be eaten, and to call for 
Antiochus Cyzicenus to help them, who came 
readily to their assistance, but was beaten by 
Aristobulus, and when he was pursued as far as 
Scythopolis by the two brethren, he got away. 
So they returned to Samaria, and shut them 
again within the wall, till they were forced to 
send for the same Antiochus a second time to 
help them, who procured about six thousand men 
from Ptolemy Lathyrus, which were sent them 
without his mother’s consent, who had then ma 
manner turned him out of his government. With 
these Egyptians Antiochus did at first overrun 
and ravage the country of Hyrcanus after the 
manner of a robber, for he durst not meet him in 
the face to fight with him, as not haying ah army 
sufficient for that purpose, but only from this 
supposal, that by thus harassing his land he 
should force Hyrcanus to raise the siege of Sa- 
maria; but because he fell into snares, and lost 
many of his soldiers therein, he went away to 
Tripoli, and committed the prosecution of the war 
against the Jews to Callimander and Epicrates. 
3. Butas to Callimander, he attacked the ene- 
my too rashly, and was put to flight and destroy- 
ed immediately; and as to Epicrates, he was 
such a lover of money, that he openly betrayed 
Scythopolis, and other places near it, to the 
Jews, but was not able to make them raise the 
siege of Samaria. And when Hyrcanus had ta- 
ken the city, which was not done till after a 
year’s siege, he was not contented with doing 
that only, but he demolished it entirely, and 
brought rivulets to it to drown it, for he dug such 
hollowsas might let the water run under it; nay, 
he took away the very marks that there had 
ever been such acity there. Now a very surpri- 


᾿ sing thing is related of this high priest Hyrcanus, 


how God came to discourse with him; for they 
say, that on the very same day on which his sons 
fought with Antiochus Cyzicenus, he was alone 
in the temple, as high priest, offering incense, 
and heard a voice, that “his sons had just then 
overcome Antiochus.” And this he openly de- 
clared before all the multitude upon his coming 
out of the temple; and it accordingly proved 
true: and in this posture were the affairs of 
Hyrcanus. 
4. Now it happened at this time, that not only 
‘those Jews who were at Jerusalem and in Judea 
were in prosperity, but also those of them that 
were at Alexandria, and in Egypt, and Cyprus, 
for Cleopatra the queen was at variance with her 
son Ptolemy, who was called Lathyrus, and ap- 
pointed for her generals Chelcias, and Ananias, 


the sons of that Onias who built the temple in’ 


the prefecture of Heliopolis, like to that of Jeru- 
salem, as we have elsewhere related. Cleopatra 


* The original of the Sadducees, as a considerable party 
among the Jews, being contained in this and the two fol- 
lowing sections, take Dean Prideaux’s note upon this their 
first public appearance, which I suppose to be true: 
“ Hyrcanus,” says he, “went over to the party of the Sad- 
ducees, that is, by embracing their doctrine against the 
traditions of the elders, added to the written law, and made 
of equal authority with it, but not their doctrine against 
the resurrection and a future state, for this cannot be sup- 
age of so good and righteous a man as John Hyrcanus 
8. said to be. It is most probable, that at this time the Sad- 
ducees had gone no farther in the doctrines of that sect 
than to deny all their unwritten traditions, which the Pha- 


J 
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intrustedthese men with her army; and did nothing 
without their advice, as Strabo of Cappadocia 
attests, when he saith thus, “ Now the greater 
part, both those that came to Cyprus with us, 
and those that-were sent afterward thither, re 
volted to Ptolemy immediately; only those that 
were called Onias’s party, being Jews, continued 
faithful, because their countrymen Chelcias and 
Ananias were in chief favour with the queen.” 
These are the words of Strabo, 

5. However, this prosperous state of affairs 
moved the Jews to envy Hyrcanus, but they 
that were the worst disposed to him were the 
Pharisees,* who were one of the sects of the 
Jews, as we have informed you already. These 
have so great a power over the multitude, that 
when they say any thing against the king, or 
against the high priest, they are presently be- 
lieved. Now Hyrcanus was a disciple of theirs, 
and greatly beloved by them. And when he 
once invited them te a feast, and entertained 
them very kindly, when he saw them ina good 
humour, he began to say to them, that ‘ They 
knew he was desirous to be arighteous man, and 
to do all things whereby he might please God, 
which was the profession of the Pharisees also. 
However, he desired, if they observed him of- 
fending in any point, and going out of the right 
way, they would call him back and correct him,’ 
On which occasion they attested to his being en- 
tirely virtuous, with which commendation he 
was well pleased. Butstill there was one of his 
guests there, whose name was Eleazar,t+ a man 
of an il] temper, and delighting in seditious prac- 
tices. This man said, ‘Since thou desirest to 
know the truth, if thou wilt be righteous in ear- 
nest, lay down the high priesthood, and content 
thyself with the civil government of the people.” 
And when he desired to know for what cause he 
ought to lay down the high priesthood, the other 
replied, “‘ We have heard it from old men, that 
thy mother had been a captive under the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes.” This story was false, 
and Hyrcanus was provoked against him; and 
all the Pharisees had a very great indignation 
against him. 

6. Now there was one Jonathan, a very great 
friend of Hyrcanus, but of the sect of the Sad- 
ducees, whose notions are quite contrary to those 
of the Pharisees. He told Hyrcanus, that “ Ele- 
azar had cast such a reproach upon him, accord- 
ing to the common sentiments of all the Phari- 
sees, and that this would be made manifest, if he 
would but ask them the question, what punish- 
ment they thought this man deserved? for that 
he might depend upon it, that the reproach 
was not laid on him with their approbation, if 
they were for punishing him as iis crime de- 
served.” So the Pharisees made answer, that 
“He deserved stripes and bonds, but that it did 
not seem right to punish reproaches with death.” 
And indeed the Pharisees, even upon other oe- 
casions, are not apt to be severe in punishments. 
At this gentle sentence, Hyrcanus was very 
angry, and thought that this man reproached 
him by their approbation. It was this Jonathan 
who chiefly irritated him, and influenced him so 
far, that he made him leave the party of the 
Pharisees, and abolish the decrees they had im- 
posedonthe people, and punish those thatobserved 


risees were so fond of; for Josephus mentions no other 
differenco at this time between them: neither does he say 
that Hyreanus went ever to the Sadducees in any other 
particular than in the abolishing of all the traditionary 
constitutions of the Pharisees, which our Saviour con- 
demned as well as they.” [At the year 108. 

t This slander, that arose from a Pharisee, has been pre 
served by their successors the Rabbins to these latter ages. 
for Dr. Hudson assures us, that David Gantz, in his chro= 
nology, S. Pr. p. 77, in Vorstius’s version, relates that 
Hyrcanus’s mother was taken captive in Mount Modiith 
Sve ch. xiii. sect. 5. K 
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them. From this source arose that hatred which 
he and his sons with from the multitude; but 
of these mz shall speak hereafter. What 
I would now explain is this, that the Pharisees 
have delivered to the people a great many ob- 
servances by succession from their fathers, which 

e not written in the laws of Moses; and for that 

ason it is that the Sadducees reject them, and 
say, that we are to esteem those observances to 
be obligatory which are in the written word, but 
are not to observe what are derived from the tra- 
dition of our forefathers. And concerning these 
things it is that great disputes and differences 
have arisen among them, while the Sadducees 
are able to persuade none but the rich, and have 

not the populace obsequious to them, but the 
Pharisees have the multitude on their side. But 
about these two sects, and that of the Essenes, I 
have treated accurately in the second book of 
Jewish affairs. 

7. But when Hyrcanus had put an end to this 
sedition, he after that lived happily, and adminis- 
tered the government in the best manner for thir- 

-one years, and then died ;* leaving behind him 

ve sous. He was esteemed by God worthy of 
the three greatest privileges, the gevernment of 
his nation, the dignity of the high priesthood, 
and prophecy, for God was with him, and enabled 
him to know futurities; and to foretell this in 
in particular, that as to his two eldest sons, he 
foretold that they would not long coutinue in the 
government of public affairs: whose unhappy 
catastrophe will be worth our description, that 
we may thence learn how very much they were 
inferior to their father’s happiness. 


CHAP. XI. 


How Artstobulus, wien he had taken the Govern- 
ment, first of all puta Diadem on his Head, and 
was most barbarously cruel to his Mother and 
his Brethren; and hove, after he had slain Auti- 
gonus, he himself died. 


§ 1. Now when their father Hyrcanus was 
dead, the eldest son, Aristobulus, intending to 
change the government into a kingdom, for so 
he resolved to do, first of all put a diadem on his 
head, four hundred eighty and one years and 
three months after the people had been delivered 
from the Babylonish slavery, and were returned 
to their own country again. This Aristobulus 
loved his next brother Antigonus, and treated 
lim as his equal, but the others he held in bonds. 
He also cast his mother into prison, because she 
disputed the government with him, for Hyrca- 
nus had left her to be mistress of all. He also 

roceeded to that degree of barbarity, as to kill 
᾿Ξ in prison with hunger; nay, he was alienated 
from his brother Antigonus by calumnies, and 
added him to the rest whom he slew; yet he 
seemed to have an affection for him, and made 
nim above the rest a partner with him in the 
kingdom. Those calumnies he at first did not 
give credit to, partly because he loved him, and 


* Here ends the high priesthood and the life of this ex- 
cellent person, John Hyrcanus; and together with him the 
holy theocracy, or divine government of the Jewish na- 
tion, and its concomitant oracle by Urim. Now foltows 
the profane and tyrannical Jewish monarchy, first of the 
Asmoneans or Maccabees, and then of Herod the Great, 
the Idumean, till the coming of the Messiah. See the note 
on Antig. B. iii. ch. viii. sect. 9. Tear Strabo’s testimony 
on this occasion, B. xvi. page 761, 762: “Those,” says 
he, “that succeeded Moses, continued for some time in 
earnest, both in righteous actions and in piety; but after 
a while, there were others that took upon them the high 
priesthood; at first superstitious and afterward tyranni- 
eal persons. Such a prophet was Moses, and those that 
succeeded him, beginning in a way not to be blamed, but 
changing for the worse. And when it openly appeared that 
the government was become tyrannical, Alexander was 
the first that set up himself for a king instead of a priest ᾿ς 
and his sons were Hyrcanus and Aristobulus.” All in 
agreement with Josephus, excepting this, that Strabo omits 


* 
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so did not give heed to what was said against 
him, and partly because he thought the re- 


proaches were derived from the envy of the re- 
aters. But when Antigonus was once returned 
from the army, and that feast was then at hand 


when they made tabernacles to [the honour of} 
God, it happened that Aristobulus was fallen 
siek, and that Antigonus went up most splendid- 
ly adorned, and with his soldiers about him in 
eir armour, to the temple, to celebrate the 

feast, and to put up many prayers for therecovery 
of his brother, when some wicked persons, who 
had a great mind to raise a difference between 
the brethren, made use of this opportunity of the 
pompous appearance of Antigonus, and of the 
great actions which he had done, and went to 
the king, and spitefully aggravated the pompous ¥ 
show of his at the feast, and pretended that all — 
these circumstances were not like those of a 
private person; that these actions were indica- 
tions of an affection of royal authority; and that 
his coming with a strong body of men must be 
with an intention to kill him; and that his way of 
reasoning was this, that it was a silly thing in 
him, while it was in his power to reign himself, 
to look upon itas a great favour that he was 
honoured with a lower dignity by his brother.’ 

. 2. Aristobulus yielded to these imputations, 
but took care both that his brother should not 
suspect him, and that he himself might not run 
the hazard of his own safety ; so he ordered his 
guards to lie in a certain place that was under 
ground, and dark, (he himself then lying sick in 
the tower which was called Antonia,) and he 
commanded them, that in case Antigonus came in 
to him unarmed, they should not touch any body, 
but if armed, they should kill him: yet did he 
send to Antigonus, and desired that he would 
come, unarmed; but the queen, and those that 
joined with her in the plot against Antigonus, 
persuaded the messenger to tell him the direct 
contrary: how his brother hadheard that he had 
made himself a fine suit of armour for war, and 
desired him to come to him in that armour, that he 
might see how fine it was. So Antigonus, sus- 
pecting no treachery, but depending on the good- 
will of his brother, came to Aristobulus armed, 
as he used to be, with his entire armour, in order 
toshow it tohim; but when he was come to a place 
which was called Strato’s Tower, where the pas- 
sage happened to be exceeding dark, the guards 
slew him; which death of his demonstrates that 
nothing is stronger than envy and calumny, and 
that nothing does more certainly divide the good- 
will and natural affections of men than those pas- 
sions. But here one may take occasion to wonder ὦ 
at one Judas, who was of the sect of the Essenes, 
and who never missed the truth in his predictions 
for this man, when he saw Antigonus passin 
by the temple, cried out to his companions an 
friends, who abode with him as his scholars, in 
order to learn the art of foretelling things to 
come,t “That it was good for him to die now, 
since he had spoken falsely about Antigonus,. 


the first king Aristobulus, whose reign being but a single 
year, seems hardly to have come to his knowledge. Nor in- 
deed does Aristobulus, the son of Alexander, pretend that 
the name of king was taken before his father Alexander 
took it himself. Antiq. B. xiv. ch. iii. sect. 2. See also ch. xii. 
sect. 1, which favour Strabo also. And indeed, if we may 
judge from the very different charactors of the Egyptian 
Jews under high priests, and of the Pulestine Jews under 
kings, in the two next centuries, we may well suppose, 
that the divine Shechinah was removed into Egypt, and that 
the worshippers at the temple of Onias were better men 
than those at the temple of Jerusalem. 

+ Hence we learn. that the Essenes pretended to have 
rules whereby men might foretell things to come, and that 
this Judas the Essene taught those rules to his scholars Ὁ 
but whether their pretences were of an astrological or ma- 
gical nature, which yet in such religious Jews, who were 
utterly forbidden such arts, is noway probable, or to any 
Bath Col, spoken of by the latter Rabbins, or otherwise, I 
cannot tell. See of the War, B ii. ch. viii sect. 12. 
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who ig still alive, and J see him passing by, || perior in age and in moderation. This child hap- 


although he had foretold that he should die at the 
place called Strato’s Tower, that very day, 
while yet the place is six hundred furlongs off, 
where he had foretold he should be slain; and 
still this day is a great part of it already past, so 
thathe was in danger of proving a false prophet.” 
As he was saying this, and that in a melancholy 
mood, the news came that Antigonus was slain 
in a place under ground, which itself was called 
also Strato’s Tower, or of the same name with 
that Cesarea which is seated at the sea. This 
event put the prophet into a great disorder. 

3. But Aristobulus repehted immediately of 
this slaughter of his brother, on which account 


_his disease increased upon him, and he was dis- 


 turbed in his mind, upon the guilt of such wick- 


We 


was? 


edness, insomuch that his entrails were corrupt- 
ed by his intolerable pain, and he vomited blood ; 
at which time one of the servants that attended 
upon him, and was carrying his blood away, did, 


‘by Divine Providence, as 1 cannot but suppose, 


slip down and shed part of his blood at the very 
place where there were spots ofAntigonus’s blood 
there slain, still remaining; and when there was 
acry made by the spectators, as if the servant 
had on purpose shed the blood on that place, Aris- 
tobulus heard it, and inquired what the matter 
Andas they did not answer him, he was 
the more earnest to, know what it was, it being 
natural to men to suspect that what is thus con- 
cealed is very bad; so uncn his threatening, and 
forcing them by terrors to speak, they at length 
told him the truth; whereupon he shed many 
tears, in that disorder of mind which arose from 
his consciousness of what he had done, and gave 
a deep groan, and said, “1 am not therefore, 
I perceive, to he concealed from God, in the im- 
pees and horrid crimes I have been guilty of, 

uta sudden punishment is coming tpon me for 
the shedding the blood of my relations, And 
now, O thou most imprudent body of mine, how 
Jong wilt thou retain a soul that ought to die, in 
order to appease the ghosts of my brother and 
my mother?) Why dost thou not give it all up at 
once? And why do I deliver up my blood drop 
by drop, to those whom 1 have so wickedly 
murdered ?” In saying which last words, he died, 
having reigned a year. He was called a lover of 
the Grecians, and had conferred many benefits 
on his own country, and made war against Itu- 
rea, and added a great part of it to Judea, and 
compelled the inhabitants, if they would conti- 
nue in that country, to be circumcised, and to 
live according to the Jewish laws. He was na- 
turally a man of candour, and of great modesty, 
as Strabo bears witness, iv the name of Tima- 
genes; whosays thus: “ ‘This man was a person 
of candour, and very serviceable tothe Jews, for 
he added a country to them, and obtained a part 
of the nation of the Itureans for them, and bound 
them to them by the bond of the circumcision of 


their genitals.” 
CHAP. XII. 


How Alexander, when he had taken the Govern- 
ment, made an Expedition against Ptolemais, 
ae then raised the Siege outof lear of Ptolemy 

thyrus ; and how Ptolemy mude War against 
him, becaase he had sent to Cleopatra to per- 
suade her to make War against Ptolemy, and 
ik pretended to bein Friendship with him, wher 
went to beat the Jews in Battle. 


§ 1. Wuen Aristobulus was dead, his wife Sa- 
lome, who by the Greeks was called Alexandra, 
let his brethren out of prison, for Aristobulus 
had kept them in bonds, as we have said already, 
and made Alexander Janneus king, who was su- 


* The reason why Hyrcanus suffered not this son of his 
whom he did not love to come into Judea, but ordered him 
to be brought up in Galilee, is suggested by Dr. Hudson, 
that Galilee was not esteemed so happy and well culti- 


was born, and could never be permitted to come 
into his father’s sight till he-died. The occasion. 
of which hatred is thus reported: When Hyrca- 
nus chiefly loved the two eldest sons, Antigonus 
and Aristobulus, God appeared to him in his 
sleep, of whom he inquired, which of his sons 
should be his successor? Upon God’s represent- 
ing to him the countenance of Alexander, he was 
grieved that he was to be the heir of all his goods, 
and suffered him to be brought up in Galilee.* 


pened to be hated by his be perm soon as he 


| However, God did not deceive Hyrcanus, for af 


ter the death of Aristobulus, he. certainly took 
the kingdom, and one of his brethren, who affect- 
ed the kingdom, he slew, and the other, whe 
chose to live a private and a quiet life, he had in 
esteem. 

2. When Alexander Janneus had settled the 
government in the manner that he judged best, 
he made an expedition against Ptolemais; and 
having overcome the men in battle, he shut them 
up in the city; and sat round about it, and be- 
sieged it; for of the maritime cities there remain- 
ed only Ptolemais aad Gaza to be conquered, be- 
sides Strato’s Tower, and Dora, which were held 
by the tyrant Zoilus. Now while Antiochus Phi- 
lometer, and Antiochus who was called Cyzice- 
nus, were making war one against ancther, and 
destroying one another’s armies, the people of 
Ptolemais could have no assistance from them; 
but when they were distressed with this siege, 
Zoilus, who possessed Strato’s Tower and Dora, 
and maintained a legion of soldiers, and, on oc- 
casion of the contest between the kings, affect- 
ed tyranny himself, came and brought some small 
assistance tothe people of Ptolemais ; nor indeed 
had the kings such a friendship for them, as that 
they should hope for any advantage from them: 
both these kings were in the case of wrestlers, 
who finding themselves deficient in strength, 
and yet being ashamed to yield, put off the fight 
by laziness, and by lying still as long as they can. 
The only hope they had remaining was from the 
kings.of Egypt, and from Ptolemy Lathyrus, who 
now held Cyprus, and who came to Cyprus when 
he was driven fromthe government of Egypt by 
Cleopatra his mother: so the people of Ptolemais 
sent to this Ptolemy Lathyrus, and desired him 
to come as a confederate, to deliver them, now 
they were in such danger, out of the hands of 
Alexander. And as the ambassadors gave him 
hopes, that if he would pass over into Syria, he 
would have the people of Gaza on the side of 
those of Ptolemais; as they also said, that Zoi- 
lus, and besides these the Sidonians, and many 
others, would assist them: so he was elevated 
at this, and got his fleet ready as soon as possible. 

3. But in this interval, Demenetus, one that 
was of abilities to persuade men to doas he would 
have them, and a leader of the populace, made 
those of Ptolemais change their opinions: and 
said to them, that “it was better torun the ha- 
zard of being subject to the Jews, than to admit of 
evident slavery by delivering themselves up toa 
master : and besides that, to have not only a war 
at present, but to expect a much greater war 
from Egypt, for that Cleopatra would not over- 
look an army raised by Ptolemy for himself out 
of the neighbourhood, but would come against 
them with a great army of her own, and this be- 
cause she was labouring to eject her son out of 
CAL hay also; that as for Ptolemy, if he fail of 
his hopes, he can still retire to Cyprus, but that 
they will be left in the greatest danger possible.” 
Now Ptolemy, although he had heard of the 
change that was made in the people of Ptolemais, 
yet did he still go on with his voyage, and came 


vated a country as Judea, Matt. xxvi. 3; John vii. 52; 
Acts ii. 7; although another obvious reason occurs algo, 
that he was farther out of his sight in Galilee than he 
would have been in Judea. . 


to the country ed Sycamine, and there ‘set 
his army on - This army of his in the 
whole, horse and foot together, were about thirty 


thousand, with which he marched near to Ptole- 
mais, and there pitched his camp: but when the 
people of Ptolemais neither received his ambas- 
sadors, nor would hear what they had to say, he 
was under a very great concern. 

4. But when Zoilus and the peopie of Gaza 
came to him, and desired his assistance, because 
their country was laid waste by the Jews, and 
by Alexander, Alexander raised the siege, for 
fear of Ptolemy; and when he had drawn oif| 
his army into his own country, he used a strata+ 
gem afterward, by privately inviting Cleopatra 
to come against Ptolemy, but publicly pretend- 
ing to desire a league of friendship and mutual} 
assistance with him; and promising to give him} 
four hundred talents of silver, he desired that, | 
by way of requital, he would take off Zoilus, the, 

rant, and give, his eountry to the Jews. And 
then indeed Ptolemy, with pleasure, made such 
a league of friendship with Alexander, and sub- 
dued Zoilus; but when he afterward heafd that! 
he had privily sent to Cleopatra, his mother, he! 
broke the league of friendship with him, and be-} 
sieged Ptolemais, because it would not receive 
him. However, leaving his generals, with some 
part of his forces, to go on with the siege, he 
went himself immediately with the rest to lay) 
waste Judea; and when Alexander understood 
this to be Ptolemy’s intention, he also got toge- 
ther about fifty thousand soldiers out of his own 
country; nay, as some writers have said,* eighty 
thousand. e then took his army, and went to 
meet Ptolemy; but Ptolemy fell upon Assochis, 
a city of Galilee, and took it by force on the Sab- 
bath-day, and there he took about ten thousand 
slaves, and a great deal of other prey. 

5. He then tried to take Sephoris, which was a 
city not far from that which was destroyed, but! 
lost many of his men; yet did he then Ἢ ἴο fight, 

| 


with Alexander, which Alexander met him at the. 
river Jordan, near a certain place called Saphoth | 
{not far from the river Jordan,] and pitched his, 
camp near to the enemy. » He had, however, 
eight thousand in thefirst rank, which he styled 

Heeatontomachi, having shields of brass. Those 
in the first rank of Ptolemy’s soldiers also had 
shields covered with brass; but Ptolemy’s sol-| 
diers in other respects were inferior to those of 
Alexander, and therefore were more fearful of 
running hazards; but Philostephanus, the camp | 
master, put great courage into them, and ordered. 
them to pass the river, which was between their 
camps: nor-did Alexander think fit to hinder 
their passage over it, for he thought that if the 
enemy had once gotten the river on their back, 
that he should the easier take them prisoners, 
when they could not flee out of the battle; in| 
the inning of which the acts on both sides, 

with their hands, and with their alacrity, were! 
alike, and a great slaughter was made by both) 
the armies; but Alexander was superior, till) 
Philostephanus opportunely brought up the aux- 
iliaries, to help those that were giving way; but 
as there were no auxiliaries to afford help to that 
part of the Jews that gave way, it fell out that 
they fled, and those near them did not assist 
them, but fled along with them. However, Pto- 
lemy’s soldiers acted quite otherwise; for the 

followed the Jews, and killed them, till at lengt 

those that slew them pursued after them, when 


* From these and other occasional expressions dropped 
ty Josephus, we may learn, that where the sacred books 
οὗ the Jews were deficient, he had several other histories 
then extant, but now most of thei lost, which he faithfully 
followed in his own history: nor indeed have we any 
other records of those times, relating to Judea, that can be 
compared to these accounts of Josephus, though, when we 
do meet with authentic fragments of such original records, 
they do always confirm his history. ἡ 
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they had made them all run away, and slew ther 
so long, that their weapons of iron were blunted, 
and their hands quite tired with the slaughter, 
for the report was, that thirty thousand men 
were then slain. imagenes says, they were 
fifty thousand. As for the rest, they were part 
of them taken captives, and the other part ran 
away to their own country. 

6. After this victory, Ptolemy overran all the 
country ; and when night camé on, he abode in 
certain villages of Judea, which when he found 
full of women and children, he commanded his 
soldiers to strangle them and cut them in pieces, 
and then to cast them into boiling caldrons, and 
then to devour their limbs as sacrifices... This 
commandment was given, that such as fled from 
the battle, and came to them, might suppose thejr 
enemies were cannibals, and ate men’s flesh, and 
might on that account be still. more terrified at 
them upon such a sight. And both ‘Strabo and 
Nicholaus [of Damascus] affirm, that they used 
these people after this manner, as I have already 
related. Ptolemy also took Ptolemais by force, 
as we have declared elsewhere. 


CHAP. XII. 


How Alexander, upon the League of mutual De- 
fence which Cleopatra had agreed with him, 
made an Expedition against Calosyria, and 
utterly overthrew the City of: Gaza; and how 
he slew many ten thousands of Jews that rebelled 
against him: also concerning Antiochus Gry- 
pus, Seleucus, Antiochus Cyzicenus, and Antio-< 
chus Pius, and others. . 


§ 1. Wuen Cleopatra saw that her son was 
grown great, and laid Judea waste without dis- 
turbance, and had gotten the city of Gaza under 
his power, she resolved no longer to overlook 
what he did, when he was almost at her gates; 
and she concluded, that now he was so much 
stronger than before, he would be very desirous 
of the dominion over the Egyptians; but she 
immediately marched against fs with a fleet. at 
sea, and an army of foot on land, and made Chel- 
cias and Ananias the Jews, generals of her whole 
army, while she sent the greatest. part of her ~ 
riches, her grandchildren, and her testament, to 
the people of Cos.t Cleopatra also ordered her son 
Alexander to sail with a great fleet to Pheenicia: 
and when that country had, revolted, she came 
to Ptolemais; and because the people of Ptole- 
mais did not receive her, she besieged the city ; 
but Ptolemy weut out of Syria, and made haste 
into Egypt, supposing that he should find it des- 
titute of an army, and soon take it, though he 
failed of his hopes. At this time Chelcias, one 
of Cleopatra’s geverals, happened to die in Ce- 
losyria, as he was in pursuit of Ptolemy. : 

2. When Cleopatra heard of her son’s pace | 
and that his Egyptian expedition did not suecee 
according to his expectations, she sent thither 
part of her army, and drove bim out of that 
country; so when he was returned out of Egypt 
again, and abode during the winter at Gaza, in 
which time Cleopatra took the garrison that was 
in Ptolemais by siege, as well as the city; and 
when Alexander came to her, he gavgper.pre: 
sents, and such marks of respect as were but 

roper, since under the miseries he endured by 
Ptolemy, he had no other refuge but-her. Now 
there were some of her friends who persuaded 
ue to seize Alexander, and to overrun and take 


} This city or island of Cos is not that remote islund in 
the Agean sea, famous for the birth of the great Hippo- 
crates, but a city or island of the same meme adjoining to 
Egypt, mentioned both by Stephanus and Ptolemy, as Dr 
Hudson informs us. Of which Cés, and the treasures there 
laid up by @leopatra and the Jews, see Autiq. B. xiv. ch 
Vii. sect. 2. 


212. , 


possession of the country, and not to sit still and 
see such a multitude of brave Jews subject to 
one man. But Ananias’s counsel was'contrary to 
theirs, who said, that she “would do an unjust ac- 
tion,ifshe deprived a man that was her ally,of that 
authority which belonged to him, and this aman 
who is related to us; for, (said he,) 1 would not 
have thee ignorant. of this, that what injustice 


thou dost to him, will make all of us that are Jews |) 


to be thy enemies.” This desire of Ananias, 
Cleopatra complied with, and did no injury to 
Alexander, but made a league of rautual assist- 
anée with him,at Scythopolis, acity of Coelosyria. 
3. So when Alexander was delivered from the 
fear he was’in of Ptolemy, he presently made 
an expedition against Ccelosyria. He also took 
Gadara, after a siege of ten months. He took also 
Amathus, a very strong fortress belonging to the 
inhabitants above Jordan, where Theodorus, the 
son of Zeno, had his chief treasure, and what he 
esteemed most precious. This Zenofell unex- 
pectedly upon the Jews, and slew ten thousand 
of them, and seized upon Alexander’s baggage: 
et did not this misfortune terrify Alexander, 
tat he made an expedition updn the maritime 
parts of the country, Raphia and Anthedon, (the 
name of which king Herod afterward changed 
to Agrippias,) and took even that by force: but 
when Alexander saw that Ptolemy was retired 
from Gaza to Cyprus, and his mother Cleapatra 
- was returned to Egypt, he grew augry at the 
eople of Gaza, because they had invited Pto- 
emy to assist them, and besieged their city, and 
ravaged their country. But as Apollodotus, the 
general of the army of Gaza, fell upon the camp 
of the Jews by night, with two thousand foreign, 
and ten thousand of his own forces, while the night 
slasted, those of Gaza prevailed, because the ene- 
my was made to believe that it was Ptolemy-who 
attacked them: but'when day was come on, and 
that mistake was corrected, and the Jews knew 
the truth of the matter, they came back again 
and fell upon those of Gaza, and slew of them 
about a thousand; but as those of Gaza stoutly 
resisted them, and would not yield for either their 
want of any thing, nor for the great multitude 
that were slain, for they would rather suffer any 
hardship whatever than come under the power 
of their enemies, Aretus, king of the Arabians, 
a person then very illustrious, encouraged them 
to go on with alacrity, and promised them that 
he would come to their assistance, but it happen- 
ed, that before he came, Apollodotus was sam, 
for his brother Lysimachus, envying hin for the 
great reputation he had gained among the citi- 
zens, slew him, and got the army together, and 
delivered up the city to Alexander, who, when 
he came in at first, lay quiet, and afterward set 
his army upon the inhabitants of Gaza, and 
gave them leave to punish them} so some went 
one way, and some went another, and slew ‘the 
inhabitants of Gaza; yet were not they of cow- 
ardly hearts, but opposed those that came to slay 
them, and slew as many of the Jews; and some 
of them, when they saw themselves deserted, 
burnt their own houses, that the enemy might 
et none of their spoils; nay, some of them with 
their own hands slew their children and their 
wives, having no other way but this of avoiding 


* This account of the death of Antiochus,Grypus is con- 
firmed by Appian, Syriac, p. 132, here cited by Spanheim. 
*t Porphyry says, that this Antiochus Grypus reigned 
but 26 years, as Dr. Hudson observes. 3 
t The copies of Josephus, both Greek and Latin, have 
here so grossly false a reading, Antiochus and ‘Antoninus, 
or Antonius Pius, for Antiochus Pius, that the editors are 
forced to correct the text from the otlier historians, who 


all agree that this. king’s.name was nothing more than An- | 


tiochus Pius. 
|| These two brothers, Antiochus” and Philippus, are 
called twins by Porphyry ; the fourth brother was king of 
Damascus ; both which are the observations of Spanheim. 
§ This Laodicea was a city of Gilead beyond Jordan. 


| 
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slavery for thems but’the senators, who were in 
all five hundred, fled to Apollo’ temple, (for this 
attack happened to be made as they were sitting,) 
whom Alexander slew; and when he had utterly 
overthrown their city, he returned to Jerusalem, 
having spent a year in that siege. ᾿ 
4. About this very time Antiochus,* whe was 
called Grypus, died. His death was caused by 
Heracleon's treachery, when he had liyed forty- 
five years, and had reigned twenty-nine.t His 
son Selevcus succeeded him in his kingdom ; and 
made war with Antiochus, his father’s brother, 
who was called Antiochus, Cyzicenus, and beat 
him, and took him prisoner, and slew him. But 
after a while Antiochus,t the son of Cyzicenus, 
who was called Pius, came to Aradus, and put 
the diadem on his own head, and made war with 
Seleucus, and beat him, and drove him out of all 
Syria. But when he fled out of Syria, he came 
to Mopsuestia again,and levied money upon them, 
but the people of Mopsuestia had indignation at 
what he did, and. burnt down his palace, and slew 
him, together with his-friends. ‘But when Anti- 
ochus; the son of Cyzicenus, was king of Syria, 
Antiochus, the brother of Seleucus made war 
upon-him, and was overcome, and destroyed, hé 
and his army. After him, his brother Philip|| put 
on the diadem, and reigned over some part of 
Syria; ut Ptolemy Latiyrus sent for his fourth 


‘brother Demetrius, who was called Eucerus, 


from Cnidus, and made him king of Damascus. 
Both these brothers did Antiochus vehemently 
oppose, but presently died; for when he was 
come as an auxiliary to. Laodice, queen of the 
Gileadites,§ when she was making war against 
the Parthians, and he was fighting courageously, 
he fell, while Demetrius and Philip governed 
Syria, as hath been elsewhere related. % 

5. As to Alexander, his own people were sedi- 
tious agajust him; for at a festival which was 
then celebrated, when he stood upon the altar, 
and was going to sacrifice, the mation rose upon 
him and pelted him with citrons, [which they 
then had in their hands,] be ause the law of the 
Jews required, that at the feast of tabernacles 
every one should. have branches of the palm-tree 
and citrou-tree: which thigg we have elsewhere 
related. ‘They also reviled him, as derived from 


|| acaptive,{] and so unworthy of his dignity, and 


of sacrificing. At this he was in a rage;and 
slew of tnem about six thousand. He also built 
a partition wall of wood round the altar and the 
temple, as far as that partition within which it 
was only lawful for the priests to enter, and by 
this means he obstructed the multitude from 
coming at him. He also maintained foreigners 
of Pisidia and Cilicia, for as to the Syrians, he 
was at war with them, and so made no use of 
them. He also. overcame the Arabians, such as 
the Moabites and Gileadites, and made them 
bring tribute. Moreover, he demolished Ama- 
thus, while Theodorus durst not fight with him :** 
but as he had joined battle with Obedas, king of 
the Arabians, and fell into an ambush in places 
that were rugged and difficult te be travelled 
over, he was thrown down into a deep valiey by 
the multitude of the camels.at Gadara, a village 
of Gilead, and hardly escaped with his life. From 
thence he δα ἕο Jerusalem, where, besides his 


However, Porphyry says that this Antiochus-Pius did not 
die in this battle, but, running away, was drowned in the 
river Orontes. Appian says, that he was deprived of the 
kingdom of Syria by Tigranes; but Porphyry makes this 
Laodice queen of the Calamans:- all which is noted by 
Spanheim. In such confusion of the latter historians, we 
have no reason, to prefer any of them before Josephus, 
who had more original ones before him. 

{] This reproach upon Alexander, that hé was sprung 
from a captive, seems only the repetition of the old Phiari- 
saical caluimny upon his father, ch. x. sect. 5. 

** This Theodorus was the son of Zeno, and was it pos- 
session of Amathus, as we learn from sect. 3, foregoing, 


fought against them for six years, and slew no 
fewer than fi ousand of them. And when 
he desired that they would desist from tlreir ill- 
will to him, they hated him so much the more, 
on account of What had already happened; and 
when he had asked them what he ought to do?, 


ther ill orn, the nation msulted him, and he 


\they all cried ont, “ that he ought to kill himself” 


‘They also sent to Demetrius Eucervs, and de- 
sited him to make a league of mutual defence 
with them. 


CHAP. XIV. 


“ 


* them in the war against him, as they 


How Demetrius Eucerus overcame Alexander, 
and yet ina little time retired out of the Country 
fer Fear of the Jews. As also how Alexander slew 
many of the Jews; and ‘thereby got clear of his 
Troubles. Concerning the Death of Demetrius. 


§ 1. So Demetrius came with an army, and 
took those that invited him, and pitched his camp 
near the city Shechem}; upon which Alexander, 
with his six thousand two hundred mercenaries, 
and about twenty thousand Jews, who were of 
his party, went against Demetrius, who had three 
thousand-horsemen, and forty thousand footmen. 
Now there were great endeavours used. on both 
sides, Demetrius trying to bring off the mercena- 
ries that were with Alexander, because they 
were Greeks, and Alexander trying to bring off 
the Jews that were with Demetrius. However, 
when neither of them could persuade them so to 
do, they came to a battle, and Demetrius was the 
conqueror, in which all Alexander’s mercenaries 
were killed, when they had given demonstration 
of their fidelity and courage. A great number 
of Demetrius’s soldiers wére slain also: 

2. Now as Alexander fled to the mountains, six 
thousand of the Jews hereupon came together 
{from Demetrius] tohim, out of pity at the change 
of his fortune; upon which Demetrius was afraid, 
and retired out of the country; after which the 
Jews fought against Alexander, and being beaten, 
were slain in great numbers in the several! battles 
which they had; and whenhe had shut upthe most 
os of them inthe city Bethome, he besieged 

em therein; and when he had taken the city, and 
gotten the mei into his power, he breuglit them 
to Jerusalem, and did one of the most barbarous 
aetions in the world to them: for as he was feast- 
ing with his concubines, ia the sight of all the 
city, he ordered about eight hundred of them to 
be crucified, and while they were living, lie or- 
dered the throats of their children and wives to 
be cut before their eyes. This was indeed by 
way of revenge for the injuries they had done 
him; which punishment yet was of an inhuman 
nature, though we suppose that be had been ever 
so much distressed, as indeed he had been, by 
his wars with them; for he had by their means 
come to the last degree of hazard, both of his 
life and of his kingdom, while they were not sa- 
tisfied by themselves only to fight against him, 
but introduced foreigners also for the same pur- 
pose; nay, at length ni reduced him to that 
degreé of necessity, that he was forced to deliver 
back to the king of Arabia the land of Moab and 
Gilead, which he had subdued, and the places 
that were in them, that they might not join with 
ad done 
ten thousand other things that tended to afiront 
and reproach him. However, this barbarity seems 
to have been without any necessity, on which ac- 
count he bare the name of a Thracian among the 
Jews;* whereupon the soldiers that had fought 
against him, being about eight thousand in num- 
ber, ran away, by night, and continued fugitives 


al} the time that Alexander lived; who being now 


* This name Thracida, which the Jews gave Alexan- 
der, must, by the coherence, denote as barbarous as a 
Thracian, or somewhat like it, but what it properly sig- 
‘nifies isnot known. - \ 

} Spanheim takes notice, that this Antiochus Dionysus 
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freed from any further disturbance from them, 
reigned the rest of his time in the utmost tran- 
quillity. het 

3, But when Demetrius was departed out of 
dudea, he went to Berea, and besieged his bro- 
ther Philip, having with him ten thousand foot- 
men, anda thousand horsemen. However, Strato, 
the tyrant of Berea, the confederate of Philip, 
ealled in Zizon, the ruler of the Arabian tribes 
and Mithridates Sinax, the ruler of the Parthians, 
who coming with a great numberof forces and 
besieging Demetrius in his encampment, into 
which they had driven him with their arrows, 
they compelled those that were with him. by 
thirst to deliver up themselves. So they took a 
great many spoils out of that country, and Deme- 
trius himself, whom they sept to Mithridates, 
who was then king of Parthia; but as to those 
whom they took captives of the people of An- 
tioch, they restored them to the Antiochians 
without avy reward. Now Mithridates, the kin 
of Parthia, had Demetrius in great honour, til 
Demetrius ended his life by sickness. So Philip, 
presently after the fight was over, came to An- 
tioch, and took it; and reigned over Syria. 


CHAP..XYV. 

How Antiochus, who was called Dionysus, and 
after him Aretas, made Expeditions into Judea ; 
as also, how Alexander took many Cities, and 
then returned to Jerusalem, and, after a Sick- 
ness of Three Years, died; and what Counsel 
he gave to Alexandra. 


§ 1. Arrrer this, Antiochus, who was called 


’ 


Dionysus, and was Philip’s brother,t aspired to . 


the dominion, and came to Damascus, and got 
the power into his hands, and there he reigned: 
but as he was making war against the Arabians, 
his brother Philip heard of it, and came to Da- 
mascus, Where Milesius, who had beer left go- 
vernor of the citadel, and the Damascenes them- 
selves, delivered up the city to him; yet because 
Philip was become ungrateful to him, and had_ 
bestowed upon him nothing of that in hopes 
whereot he had received him into the city, but 
had a mind to have it believed that it was rather 
delivered up out of fear than by the kindness of 
Milesius, and because he had not rewarded bim 
as be ought to have done, he became suspected 
by him, and so he was obliged to leavé Damas 
cus again; for Milesius caught him marching out 
into the Hippodrome, and shut him up in it, and 
kept Damascus for Antiochus [Eucerus,] who, 
hearing how Philip’s affairs stood, came back out 
of Arabia. He alsocame immediately, and made 
an expedition against Judea, with eight thousand 
armed footinen, and eight hundred horsemen. So 
Alexander, out of fear of his coming, dug a deep 
ditch, beginning at Chabarzaba, which is now 
ealled Antipatris, to the sea of Joppa, on which 
part only his army could be brought against him. 
He also raised a wall, and erected wooden tow- 
ers, and intermediate redcubts, for one hundred 
and fifty furlongs in length, and there expected 
the coming of Antiochus, but he soon burnt them 
all, and made his army pass by that way into 
Arabia, The Arabian king [Aretas] at first re- 
treated, but afterward appeared on the sudden 
with ten thousand horsemen. Ant. gave 
them the meeting, and ‘fought desperately; and 
indeed when he had’ gotten the victory, and was 
bringing some auxiliaries to that part of his army 
that was in distress, he was slain. When Antio- 
chus was fallen, his army fled to the village Ca- 
na, Where the greatest part of them perished by 
famine. 

2. After him Aretas reigned over Celosyria,t 


two others] was the fifth son of Antiochus Grypus; and 
that he is styled on the coins, Antiochus Epiphanes Dio 
nysus. ι 

{ This Aretas was the first king of the Arabians who 
took Damascus and reigned there; which name became 


“the brother of Philip, and of Demetrius Lucerus, and-of || afterward common to such Arabian kings, both at Petre 
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being called to the government by those that 
held Damascus, by reason of the hatred they 
bare to Ptolemy Menneus. He also made thence 
an expedition against Judea, and beat Alexander 
in battle, near a place called Adida, yet did he, 
upon certain conditidns agreed on between them, 
retire out of Judea. ; 

3. But Alexander marched againtothecity Dios, 
and took it; and then made an expedition against 
Essa, where was the best part of Zeno’s trea- 
sures, and.there he encompassed the place with 
three walls; and when he had taken the city by 
fighting, he marched to Golan and Seleucia; and, 
when he had taken these cities, he, besides them, 
took that valley which is called the valley of An-| 
tiochus, as also:the fortress of Gamala. He also 
accused Demetrius, who was governor of those 
places, of many crimes, and turned him out: and 
after he had spent three years in this war, he re- 
turned to his own country, when the Jews joy- 
fully received him upon this his good success. 

4, Now at this time the Jews were in possession 
of the following cities that had belonged to the 
Syrians, and Idumeans, and Pheenicians; at the 
seaside, Strato’s Tower, Apollonia, Joppa, Jam- 
nia, Ashdod, Gaza, Anthedon, Raphia, and Rhi- 
nocolura; in the middle of the country, near to 
Idumea, Adora, and Marissa; near the country 
of Samaria, Mount Carmel, and Mount Tabor, 
Scythopolis, and Gadara; of the country of 
Gaulonitis, Seleucia, and Gabala; in the country 
of Moab, Heshbon, and Medaba, Lemba, and 
Oronas, Gelithon, Zara, the valley of the Celices, 
and Pella; which last they utterly destroyed, 
because its inhabitants would not bear to'chatige 
their religious rites for those peculiar to the 
Jews.* The Jews also possessed others of the 
principal cities in Syria, which had been de- 
stroyed. ; 

5. After this, king Alexander, although he fell 
into a distemper by hard drinking, 
quartan ague, which held him three years, yet 
would not leave off going out with his army, till 
he was quite a with the labours he had un- 
dergone, and died in the bounds of Regaba, a 
fortress beyond’ Jordan. But when his queen 
saw that he was ready to die, and had no longer 
any hopes of surviving, she came to him weep- 
ing, and lamenting, and bewailing herself and 
her sons, on the desolate condition they should be 
left in; and said to him, “To whom dost thou 
thus leave me and my children, who are ‘desti- 
tute of all other supports, and this when. thou 
knowest how much ill-will thy ‘nation bears 
thee?” But he gave her the following advice, 
“That she need but follow what be would sug- 
gest to her, in order to retain the kingdom se- 
curely, with her children; that she should con- 
ceal his death from the soldiers till she should 


and at Damascus, as we learn from Josephus in many 
places, and from St. Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 32, See the note on 
Antiq. B. xvi. ch. ix. sect. 4. 

* We may here, and elsewhere, take notice, that what- 
ever countries or cities the Asmoncans conquered from 
any of the neighbouring nations, or whatever countries or 
cities they gained from them, that had not belonged to 
them before, they, after the days of Hyrcanus, compelled 
the inhabitants to leave their idolatry, and entirely to re- 
ceive the law of Moses, as proselytes of justice, or else 
banished them into other lands. | That excellent prince, 
John Hyrcunus, did it to the Idumeans, as 1 have noted on 
chap. ix. sect. 1, already} who lived then in the promised 
land, and this I suppose justly ; but by what right the rest 
did it, even to countries or cities that were no part of that 
land, I do not at all know. This looks too like unjust per- 
secution for religion. 

+ It seems by this dying advice of Alexander Janneus 
to his wife, that he had himself pursued the measures of 
his father Hyrcanus, and taken part with the Sadducees, 
who kept close to the written law, against the Phurisees, 
who had introduced their own traditions, chap. xvi. sect. 
2; and that he now saw a political necessity of submitting 
to the Pharisees and their traditions hereafter, if his wi- 
dow aud family minded to retain their monarchical σὸ- 
verninent or tyranny over the Jewish nation: which sect 


and had a} 
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have taken that place; after this, she should go 
in triumph, as upon a victory, to Jerusalem, and 

ut some of her authority into the hands of the 
Phnvissen for that they would commend her for 
the honour she had done them, agd would recon- 
cile the nation to her: for he told her, they had 
great authority among the Jews, both to do hurt 
to such as they hated, and to bring advantages 
to those to whom they were friendly disposed, 
for that they are then believed best of all by the 
multitude when they speak any severe thing 
against others, though it be only out of envy at 
them. And he said, that it was by their means 
that he had incurred the displeasure of the na- 
tion, whom indeed he had injured. Do thou, 
therefore, (said he) whten thou art come to Jeru- 
salem, .send for the leading men among them, 
and show them my body, and with great appear- 
ance of sincerity, give them leave to use it as 
they themselves please, whether they will dis- 
honour the dead body by refusing it burial, as 
having severely suffered by my means, or whe- 
ther in their anger they will offer any other in- 
jury tothat body. Promise them also, that thou 
wilt do nothing without them in the affairs of the 
kingdom. - If thou dost but say this to them, I 
shall have the honour of a more glorious funeral 
from them than thou couldst have made for me: 
and when it is in their power to abuse my dead 
body, they will do it no injury at all, and thou 
wilt rule in safety.’t So when he had given his 
wife this advice, he died after he had reigned 
twenty-seven years, and lived fifty years within 


one. 
CHAP. XVI. 


How Alexandra, by gaining the good-will of the 
Pharisees, retained the Kingdom nine ears, 
and then, having done many glorious Actions, 
died. . 


§ 1. So Alexandra, when she had taken the for- 
tress, acted as her husband had suggested to 
her, and spake to the Pharisees, and put all 
things into their power, both as to the dead body 
and as to the affairs of the kingdom, and thereby 
pacified their anger against Alexander, and made 
them bear good-will and friendship to him; who 
then came among the multitude, and made 
speechés to them, and laid before them the 
actions of Alexander, and told them that they 
had lost a righteous king; and by the com- 
mendation they gave him, they brought them to 
grieve, and to be in heaviness for him, sothat he 
nad a funeral more splendid than had any of the 
kings before him. Alexander left behind him two 
sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, but committed 
the kingdom to Alexandra. Now, as to these two 
sons, Hyrcanus was indeed unable to manage 
public affairs, and delighted rather in a quiet 


yet, thus supported, were at last in a great measure the 
ruin of the religion, government, and nation of the Jews, 
and brought them into so wicked a state that the ven 

geance of God came upon them to their utter excision. 
Just thus did Caiaphas politically advise the Jewish San- 
hedrim, John xi.50; That it was expedient for them that 
one man should die for the people, and that the whole na- 
tion perish not ; and this in consequence of their own po- 
litieal supposal, verse 48, that if they let Jesus alone, 
with his miracles, all men would believe on him, and the 


‘Romans would come, and take away both their place and 


nation. Which political crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth 
brought down the vengeance of God upon them, and oc- 
casioned those very Romans, of whom they seemed so 
much afraid, that te prevent it they put him to death, ac- 
tually to come and take away both their place and nation, 


| within thirty-eight years afterward. I heartily wish the 


politicians of Christendom would consider these and the 


' like examples, and no Jonger sacrifice all virtue and reli- 


gion to their pernicious schemes of government, to the 
bringing down the judgments’ of God upon themselves, 
and the several nations intrusted to their care. But this ia 
a digression: I wish it were an unseasonable one also. Jo- 
sophus himself several times makes such digressions, and 
Chere venture to follow him. See one of them at the con 
clusion of the very next chapter. 
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life ; but the younger, Aristobulus, was an active 
and a bold m and for this woman herself, 
Alexandra, she was loved by the multitude, be- 
cause she seemed displeased at the offences her 
» husband had been guilty of. 

2. So she made Hyrcanus high priest, because 
he was the elder; but much more because he 
¢ared not to meddle with politics, and permitted 
the Pharisees to do every thing; to whom also 
she ordered the multitude to be obedient. She 
also restored again those practices which the 
Pharisees had introduced, according to the tra- 
ditions of their forefathers, and which her father- 
in-law, Hyreanus, had abrogated. So she had 
indeed the name of the Regent, but the Phari- 
sees had the authority; for it was they who re- 
stored such as had been banished, and set such 
as were prisoners at liberty, and, to say all at 
once, they differed in nothing from lords. How- 
ever, the queen also took care of the affairs ὁ 
the kingdom, and got together a great body of 
mercenary soldiers, and increased her own army 
to such a degree, that she became terrible to 
the neighbouring tyrants, and took hostages of 
them; and the country was entirely at peace, 
excepting the Pharisees; for they disturbed the 
queen, and desired that she should kill those 
who persuaded Alexander to slay the eight hun- 
dred men; after which they cut the throat of 
one of them, Diogenes: and after him they did 
the same to several, one after another, till the 
men that were the most potent came into the 
palace, and Aristobulus with them, for he seemed 
to be displeased at what was done, and it ap- 
peared openly, that if he had an opportunity, he | 
would not permit his mother to go onso. ‘‘ These 
the queen in mind what great dangers they 

ad gone through, and great things they had 
done, whereby they had demonstrated the firm- 
ness of their fidelity to their master, insomuch, | 
that they had received the greatest marks of, 
favour from him; and they begged of her, that 
she would not utterly blast their hopes, as it now 

Seppreed, that when they had escaped the ha- 
zards that arose from their [open] enemies, | 
they were to be cut off at home, by their [pri- 
vate] enemies, like brute beasts, without any 
help whatsoever. They said also, that if their| 
adversaries would be satisfied with those that 
had been slain already, they would fake what) 
had been done patiently, on account of their 
natural love to their governors; but ifthey must 
expect the same for the future ‘also, they im- 
plored of her a dismission from her service, for 
they could not bear to think of attempting any 
method for their deliverance without her, but 
would rather die willingly before the palace- 
ate, in case she would not forgive them. And 
at it was a great shame both for themselves, 
and for the queen, that when they were heg- 
lected by her, they should come under the lash! 
of her husband’s enemies: for that Aretas, the 
Arabian king, and the monarchs, would give any |! 
reward, if they could get such men as foreign 
auxiliaries, to whom their very names, before 
their voices be heard, may perhaps be terrible: 
but if they could not obtain this their second re- 
uest, and if she had determined to prefer the 
harisees before them, they still insisted that 
she would place them every one in her fortresses; 
for if some fatal demon had a constant spite 
against Alexander's house, they would be willing 
to bear their part, and to live in aprivate station 
there.” : 
. 3, As these men said thus, and called upon 
Alexander’s ghost for commiseration of those’ 


* The number of 500,000, or even 300,000, as one Greek 
copy, with the Latin copies, have it, for Tigranes’s army, 
that came out of Armenia into Syria and Judea, seems 
much too large. We have had already several such ex- 
travagant numbers in Josephus's present copies, which are 
not to be at all ascribed to him. Accordingly I incline to Dr. 
Mudson’s emendation here, which supposes them but 40,000. 
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already slain, and those in danger of it, all the 
by-standers brake out into tears: but Aristobu- 
lus chiefly made manifest what were his senti- 
ments, and used many reproachful expressions 
to his mother, [saying,] “ Nay, indeed, the case 
is this, that they have been themselves the au- 
thors of their own calamities, who have »ermitted 
a woman, who, against reason, was mad with am- 
bition, to reign over them, when thee were sons 
in the flower of their age fitter for it” So Alex- 
andra, not knowing what to do with any decency, 
committed the fortresses tothem, all but Hyrca- ‘> 
nia, and Alexandrium, and Macherus, where her 
principal treasures were. After a little while 
also, she sent her son Aristobulus with an. army 
to Damascus against Ptolemy, who was called 
Menneus, who was such a bad neighbour to the 
city; but he did nothing considerable there, and 
so returned home. ὲ 

4. About this time news was brought, that Ti- 
granes, the king of Armenia, had made an irrup- 
tion into Syria, with five hundred thousand sol- 
diers,* and was coming-against’ Judea. This 
news, as may well be supposed, terrified the 
queen and the nation. . Accordingly, they sent 
him many and very valuable presents, as also 
ambassadors, and that as he was besieging Pto- 
lemais ; for Selene the queen, the same that was 
also called Cleopatra, ruled then overSyria, who 
had persuaded the inhabitants to exclude. Tigra- 
nes. So the Jewish ambassadors intereeded with 
him, and entreated him that he would determine 
nothing that was severe about their queen or na- 
‘tion. He commended them forthe respects they 
paid him at so great a distance, and gave them 
good hopes of his favour. But as soon as Ptole 
mais was tuken, news came to Tigranes, that 
Lucullus, in his pursuit of Mithridates, could not 
light apon him, who was fled into Iberia, but was 
laying waste Armenia, and besieging its cities. 
Now when Tigranes knew this he returned home. 

5. After this, when the queen was fallen into a 
dangerous distemper, Aristobulus resolved to 
attempt the seizing of the goverument; so he 
stole away secretly by night, with only one of 
his servants, and went to the fortresses wherein 
his friends, that were such from the days of his 
father, were settled: for as he had been a great 
while displeased at his mother’s conduct, so he 
was now much more afraid, lest, upon her death, 
their whole family should be under the power of 
the Pharisees, for he saw the inability of his bro- 
ther, who was to succeed in the government: nor 
was any one conscious of what he was doin 
but only his wife, whom he left at Jerusalem wit 
their children. He first of all came to Agaba, 
where was Galestes; one of the potent men be- 
fore mentioned, and was received by him. When 
it was day the queen perceived that Aristobulus 
was fled; and for some time she supposed that 
his departure was not in order to make any inno- 
vation; but when messengers came one after 
another with the news, that he had secured the 
first place, the second place, and all the places, 
for as soon as one had begun, they all submitted 
to his disposal; then it was that the queen and 
the nation were in the greatest disorder, for they 
were aware that it would not be long ere Aristo 
bulus would be able to settle himself firmly in 
the government. What they were principally 
afraid of was this, that he would inflict punish- 
ment upgnthem forthe mad treatment his house 
had had from them: so they resolved to take his 
wife and children into custody, and keep them in 
the fortress that was over the temple.t Now 
there was a mighty conflux of people that came 


9 | 


+ The fortress, castle, or tower, whither the wife and 
children of Aristobulus were now sent, and which over- 
looked the temple, could be no other than what Hyrcanus 
I. built, Antiq. B. xviii. chap. iv. sect. 3, and Herod th 
Great rebuilt, and called the T'ower of Antonia, Antiq. 3. 
xv. ch. xi sect. 5 ’ 
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_ to'Aristobulus from all parts, insomuch that he,had 
a kind of royal attendance about him ; for in little 
more tran fifteen days he got twenty-two strong | 
places, which gave him the opportunity of raising 
an army from Libanus and ‘lrachonitis, and the! 
monarchs ; for men are easily-led by the greater 
number, and ome submit tothem. And besides 
this, that by affording him their assistance when 
he could not expect it, they, as well as he, should 
have the advantages that would come by his 
being king, because they had been the occasion 
of his.gaining the kingdom. Now the elders of 
the Jews, and Hyrcanus with them, went in unto 
the queen, and desired, “that she would give 
them her sentiments about the present posture 
of affairs, for that Aristobulus was in effect lord 
of almost all the kingdom, by possessing of so 
many strong holds, and that it was absurd for 
them to take any counsel by themselves, how ill 

‘soever she were, whilst she was alive, and that 
the danger would be upon them inno long time.”’ 

_ But she “bade them do what they thought pro- 

-perto be done: that they had many circumstan- 
ces in their favour still remaining; a nation in 


good heart, an army, and money in their several | 


treasuries, for that she had smal! concern. for 
public affairs now, when the strength of her body 
already failed her. , 
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and ha all lived. seventy-three, A woman 
she was who showed no signs of the weakness 
of her sex, for she was sagacious to the greatest 
degree in her ambition of governing, and demon- 
strated by her doings at once, that her mind -was 
fitfor action, and that sometimes men themselves 
show the little understanding they have by the 
frequent mistakes they make in point of govern- 
ment; for she always preferred the present to 
futurity, and preferred the power of an imperious 
dominion above all things, and in comparison of 
that had no regard to what was good, or what 
wasiright. However, she brought the affairs of 
her house to such an unfortunate condition, that 
she was the occasion of the taking away that 
authority from it, and that in no long time after- 
ward, which she had obtained by a vast number 
of hazards and misfortunes, and this out of.a de- 
sire of what does not belong to a. woman, and all 
‘by a compliance in her. sentiments with those 
that bare ill-will to their family, and by leaving 
thé administration destitute of a proper support 
of great men: and indeed her management du- 
ring her administration, while she’ was alive, 
was such, as filled the palace after her death 
with calamities and disturbance. However, -al- 
though this had been-her way of governing, 
she preserved the nation'in peace. And this is 


hile after she had said this to 
hen she had reigned nine years, 


6. Now.a little w 
them, she died, w 


the conclusion of the affairs of Alexandra. 


BOOK XIV. 


: CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THIRTY-TWO. YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH OF QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA TO THE DEATH OF ANTIGONUS. Σ 


_ CHAP. I. 


The War between Aristobulus and Hyrcanus 
about the Kingdom; and how they made an 
Agreement that Aristobulus should be King, 
and Hyrcanus live a private Life: as alsa, how 
Hyrcanus, a little afterward, was persuaded by 
Antipater to fly to Aretas. 

ὁ 1. We have related the affairs of queen 
Alexandra, and her death, in the foregoing book, 
and will now speak of what followed, and was 
connected with those histories; declaring, before 
we proceed, that we have nothing so much at 
heart as this, that we may omit no facts,* either 
through ignorance or laziness, for we are upon 
the history and explication of such things as the 
greatest part are unacquainted withal, because 
of their distance from our times; and we aim to 
do it with a proper beauty of style, so far as that 
is derived from proper words harmonically dis- 
posed, and from such ornaments of speech also 

. as may contribute to the pleasure of our readers, 
that we may entertain the knowledge of what 


we write with some agreeable satisfaction and | 


pleasure. But the principal scope that authors 
ought to aim at above all the rest, is to speak ac- 
curately, and to speak truly, for the satisfaction 
of those that are otherwise unacquainted with 
such transactions, and obliged to believe what 
these writers inform them of. 

2. Hyrcanus then began his Τρ ἢ priesthood on 
the third year of the hundred and seveaty-se- 
venth Olympiad, when Quintus Hortensius and 
Quintus Metellus, who was called, Metellus of 
Crete, were consuls at Rome; when presently 
Aristobulus began to make war against him, and 
as it came to a battle with Hyrcaaus at Jericho, 
many of the soldiers deserted him, and went over 


* Reland takes notice here, very justly, how Josephus’s’ 
declaration, that it was his great concern not only to write 
an agreeable, an accurate, and a true history, but also 
distinctly not to omit any thing [of consequence] either 

through ignorance or laziness, inplics, that he could not, 
consisteritly with that resohition, ouit the mention of [80 
famous a person as] Jesus Christ, 


ὁ γανς 
to his brother; upon which Hyrcanus fied into 
the citadel, where Aristobulus’s wife and chil- 
dren were imprisoned by their mother, as we 
have said already, and attacked and overcame 
those his adversaries that had fled thither, and 
lay within the walls of the temple. So when he 
had sent a message to his brother about agree- 
| ing the matters between them, he laid aside his 
enmity. to him on these conditions, that Aristobu- 
lus should be king; that he should live without 
intermeddling with public affairs, and quietly en 
joy the estate he had acquired. When they had 
agreed upon these terms in the temple, ‘and had 
confirmed the agreement with oaths, and the 
giving oné another their right hands, and em- 
bracing one another in the sight of the whole 
muultitude, they departed; the one, Aristobulus, 
.to the palace; and Hyrcanus, as a private man, 
to the former house of Aristobulus. Ὧν 

3. But there was ἃ certain friend of Hyrcanus, 
an Idumean, called Antipater, who was very rich, 
and in his nature an active and a seditious man, 
who was at enmity with Aristobulus, and had dif- 
ferences with him on account of his good-will to 
Hyrcanus. It is true that Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus says, that Antipater was of the stock of the 
principal Jews who came out ef Babylon into 
Judea; but that assertion of his was to gratify 
Herod, who was his son, and who, by certain re- 
.volutions of fortune, came afterward to be king 
of thé Jews, whose history we shall give you im 
its proper place hereafter. However, this Anti- 
pater was at first called: Antipas.t and thet was 
his father’s name also} of whom they relate this, 
that king Alexander and his wife made him ge 
neral of Idumea, and that πὸ made a league-of 
friendship with those Arabians, and Gazites, aud 
Ascalonites, that were of his own party, and had, 


+ That the famous Antipater’s or Antipas’s father was 
also, Antipater or Antipas, which two may justly be es- 
teemed one and the saine name, the former with a Greek 
or Gontile, the latter with a Hebrew or Jewish termina- 
tions Josephus here assures us, though Eusebius. indeed 
says it wus Herod. 


¥. 
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by many = pw presents, made them his fast }) pened at the time When the feast of unleavened 
friends. But now, this younger Autipater was || bread was celebratedy which we call the 


suspicious of the power of Aristobulus, and was | 
afraid of some mischief he might do him, because 
of his hatred to him, so he stirred up the most 
powerful of the Jews, and talked against him | 
to them privately ; ‘and said, that “It was unjust 
to overlook the conduct of Aristobutus; who had 
gotten the government unrigkteously, and eject- 
ed his brother out of it, who was'the elder, and 
ought to retain what belonged to him by prero- 
gative of his birth.” And the same speeches he 
perpetually made to Hyrcanus; and told him, 
that his own life would be in damger, tnless he 
og ge himself, and got shut of Aristobulus ; 
r he said, that the friends of Aristobulus omit- 
ted no opportunity of advising him to kill him, 
as being then, and not before, sure to retain his 
principality. Hyrcanus gave no credit to these | 
words of his, as being of a gentle disposition, | 
and one that did not easily admit of calumnies 
against other men. This temper of his, not dis- 
posiag him to meddle with’ public affairs, and 
want of spirit, occasioned him to appear to specta- 
tors to be degenerate and saianoly while Aris- 
tobulus was of a contrary temper, an active 
man, and one of a great and generous soul. 
. 4. Since, therefore, Antipater saw that Hyrea- 
nus did not attend to what he said, he never | 
eeased, day by day, to charge feigned crimes | 
upon Aristobulus, and to calumniate him before 


hin, as if he bad a mind to kill him, and so, by 


urging him perpetually, he advised him, and 
pereseed him to fly to Aretas, the king of Ara- 
ia, and promised, that if he would coniply with 


his advice, he would also himself assist him, | 
[snd go with him.] When Hyrcanus heard this, | 
6 said that it was for his advantage to fly away | 


to Aretas. Now Arabia is a country that borders 
upon Judea. However, Hyrcanus sent Antipa- 
ter first to the king of Arabia, in order tu receive 


assurances from him, that when he should come | 


ass- 

over, the principal men among the Jews lett the 
country and fled into Egypt. Now there was 
one whose name. was Onias, a nghteous man 
he was, and beloved of God, whe, in a certain 
drought, had prayed to God to put an end to the 
intense heat, and whose prayers God had heard, 
and had sent them rain. ‘This man had hid him- 
self, because he saw that this sedition would last 
agreat while. However, they brought him to the 
Jewish camp, and desired, that as by his prayers 
he had once put an end to the drought, so he 
would in like manner make imprecations on Aris- 
tobulus, and those of his faetion. And when, 
upon his, refusal, and the excuses that he made, 
he was still by the multitude compelled to speak, 
he stood up’ in the midst of them, and said, “Ὁ 
God, the King of the whole world! since those 
that stand now with me are thy people, and those 
that are besieged are also thy priests, I beseech 
thee, that thou’ wilt neither hearken to the pray- 
érs of those against these nor bring to effect 
what these pray against those.” ereupon 
such wicked Jews as stood about him, as soon 
as he had made'this rayer, stoned him to death. 
2. But God punished them “immediately for 
this their barbarity, and took vengeance of them 
for the murder of Onias, in the manner follow- 
ing: while the priests and Aristobulus were he- 
sieged, it happened that the feast called the 
passover was come, at which it is our custom to 
offer a great number of sacrifices to God; but 
those that were with Aristobulus wanted sacri- 
fices, and desired that their countrymen without 
would furnish them with such sacrifices, and as- 
sured them they should have as much money for 
them as they should desire ;-and when they re- 
|| quired them to pay a thousand drachme for each 
head of cattle, Aristobulus and the priests will- 
jingly undertook’to pay for them accordingly, 
and those within let down the money over the 


i 


in the manner of a supplicant to him, he would |} walls, and ‘gave it them. - But whem the others 
not deliver him up to his enemies. So Antipater || had received it, they did not deliver the sacri- 


having received such assurances, returned to 
Hyrcanus to Jerusalem. Awhile afterward he 


took Hyrcunus, and stole out of the city by night, I 
ourney, and came and brought | 


aud went a great 


fices, but arrived at that height of wiekedness 
[88 to break the assurances they had even, and | 
to be guilty of impiety towards God, by not fur- 
nishing those that wauted them with ‘sacrifices. 


him to the city called Petra, where the palace of 
Aretas was; and ashe was a very familiar friend | 
of that king, he pérsuaded him to bring back Hyr- 
ecanus into Judea, and his persuasion he continued 
every day without any intermission. He also 
proposed to make him presents on that account. 


At length he prevailed with Aretas in his suit. || fruits of the whole country, till a modius of wl 


Moreover, Hyrcanus promised him, that when he 
- had been brought thither, and had received his 
kingdom, he would restore that country, and 


And when the priests found they had been cheat- 
ed, and that the agreéments they lad made 
were violated, they prayed to God that he would 
avenge them on their countrymen. Nor did he 
delay that their punishment, but. sent a strong 
and vehement storm of wind, that destroyed the 
heat 


| 


was then bought for eleven drachme. 
3. In the meantime l’orhpey sent Scaurus into 
Syria, while he was himself in’ Armenia, and 


those twelve cities which his father Alexander || making war with Tigranes: but when Scaurus 


had taken from the Arabians, which were these, 
Medaba, -Naballo, Libias, Tharabasa, Agala, 
Athone, Zoar, Orone, Marissa, Rudda, Lussa, 
and Oruba. 

CHAP, IL. 


How Aretas and Hyrcanus made an Expedition 
against Aristobulus, and besceged Jerusalem ; 
and how Scaurus, the Roman General, raised 
the Siege. Concerning the Death of Onias. 


_ § 1 Arrer these promises had been given to 
Aretas, he niade an expedition against Aristobu- 
lus, with an army of fifty thousand borse and 
foot, and beat him in the battle. And when after 
that victory many went over to Hyrcanus as de- 
serters, Aristobulus was left desolate, and fled to 
Jerusalem; upon which the king of Arabia took 
all his army and made an assault upon the tem- 
ple, and besieged Aristobulus therein, the peo- 
ple still supporting Hyrcanus, and assisting him 
im the siege, while none but the priests continued 
with Aristobulus. So Aretas united the forces 
of the Arabians and of the Jews together, and 
pressed on the’siege vigorously. As this hap- 


was come to Damascus, and found that Lollius 
and Metellus had newly taken the city, he came 
himself hastily into Judea. And when he was 
come thither, ambassadors came to him, both 
from Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, and both desired 
he would assist them. “And when both of them 

romised to give bim money, Aristobulus four 
ΜΈ ΕΣ talents, and Hyreanus no less, he ac- 
cepted of Aristobulus’s promise, for he was rich, 
and had a ‘great soul, and desired to obtain no- 
thing but what was moderate; whereas the other 
wits poor, and tenacious, and made incredible 
promises in hopes of greater advantages; for it 
was not the same thing to take a city that was 
exceeding strong and powerful, as it was to eject 
out of the country some fugitives, with a greater 
number of Nabateans, who were no very warlike 
people. He, therefore, made an agreement with 
Aristobulus, for the reasons before mentioned, 
apd took his money, and raised ‘the siege, and 
ordered Aretas to depart, or else he should be 
declared an enemy to the Romans. So Scaurus 
returned to Damascus again; and Aristobulus, 
with a great army, made war with Aretas and 
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Ifyrcanus, and fought them ‘at a place called 
Papyron, and beat them in the battle, aud slew 
about six thousand of the enemy; with whom 
fell Phalion also, the brother of Antipater. 


CHAP. IIL. 


How Aristobulus and Hyrcanus came to Pompey, 
in order to. argue who ought to have the King- 
dom: and how, upon the Plight of Aristobulus 
o the Fortress Alevandrium, Pompey led his 
Army against him,'and ordered him to deliver 
up the Fortresses whereof he was possessed. 


§ 1. A warrLe afterward Pompey came to 
Damascus, and marched over Ceelosyria, at which 
time there came ambassadors to him from all 
Syria, and Egypt, and out of Judea also, for 


’ Aristobulus had sent him a great present, which 


was.a golden vine,* of the value of five hundred 
talents. Now Strabo of Cappadocia mentions 
this present in these words: “‘There came also 
an embassage out of Egypt, and a crown of the 
value of four thousand pieces of gold, and out of 
Judea there came another, whether you call it a 
vine or a garden: they called the thing TrrPoLr, 
The Delight. Wowever, we ourselves saw that 
present reposited at Rome in the temple of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus, with this inscription, The σα 
of Alexander the king of the Jews. It was valued 
at five hundred talents; and the report is, that 
Aristobulus, the governor of tle Jews, sent it.” 
‘2. In alittle time afterward came ambassadors 
again to him, Antipater from Hyreanus, and 
Nicodemus from Aristobulus; which last also ae- 
cused such as had taken bribes, first Gabinius, 
and then Scaurus, the one three hundred talents, 
and the other four hundred; by which procedure 
he made these two his enemies, besides those 
he had before. And when Pompey had ordered 
those that had controversies one with another to 
come to him in the beginning of the spring, he 
brought his urmy out of their winter quarters, 
and marched into the country of Damascus; and 
as he went along he demolished the citadel that 
was at Apamia, which Antiochus Cyzicenus had 
built, and took cognizance of the country of Pto- 
lemy Menneus, a wicked man, and not less so 
than Dionysius of Tripoli, who had been behead- 
ed, who was also his relation by marriage; yet 
did he buy off the punishment of his crimes for 
a thousand talents, with which money Pompey 
paid the soldiers their wages. He also conquer- 
ed the place called Lysias, of which Silas, a Jew, 
was tyrant.. And when he had passed over the 
cities of Heliopolis and Chalcis, and got over the 
mountain which is on the limit of Ceelosyria, he 
came from Pella to Damascus; and there it was 
that he heard the causes of the Jews, and of their 
governors Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, who were 
at difference one with another, as also of the na- 
tion against them both, which did not desire to 
be uncer kingly government, because the form 
of government they received from their, fore- 
fathers was that of subjection to the priests of 
that God whom they worshipped, and [they com- 
plained,] that though these two were the pos- 
terity of priests, yet did they seek to change the 
government of their nation to another form, in 
order to enslave them. Hyrcanus -compldined, 
that although he were the elder brother, he was 
deprived of the prerogative of his birth by Aristo- 
bulus, and that he hath but a small part of the 


* This golden vine, or garden, scen by Strabo at Rome, 
has its inscription here, as if it were the gift of Alexander, 
the father of Aristobulus, and not of Aristobulus himself, 
to whom yet Josephus ascribes it; and in order to prove 
the truth of that’part of his history, introduces this testi- 
mony of Strabo: so that the ordinary copies seem to be 
here either erroneous or defective, and the original read- 
mg seems to have been either Aristobulus, instead of adex- 
ander, with one Greek copy, or else Aristobulus, the son 
of Alexander, with the Latin copies; which last seems to 
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country under him, Aristobulus having taken 
away the rest from him by force. He also ac- 
cused him, that the incursions which had been 
made into their neighbours’ countries, and the 
piracies that had been at sea, were owing to him; 
and that the nation would not have revolted, 
unless Aristobulus had been a man given to 
violence and disorder; and there were no fewer 
than a thousand Jews, of the best esteem among 
them, who confirmed this accusation; which con- 
firmation was procured by Antipater. But Ans-, 
tobulus alleged against him, that it was Hyrca- 
nus’s own temper, which was inactive, and on that 
account contemptible, which caused him to .be_ 
deprived of the government; and that for himself 
he was necessitated to take it upon him, for fear 
lest it should be transferred to others. And that 
as to his title [of king,] it was no other than 
what his father had taken [before him.] He also 
called.for witnesses of what he said, some per- 
sons who were both young and insolent; whose 
purple garments, fine Heads of hair, and, other 
ornaments, were detested [by the court,] an 
which they appeared in, not as though they were 
to plead their cause in a court of justice, but as 
if they were marching in a pompous procession, 
3. When Pompey had heard the causes of 
these two, and had condemned Aristobulus for 
his violent procedure, he then spake civilly to 
them, and sent them away; and told them, that 


|| when he came again into their country he would 


settle all their affairs, after he had first taken a 
view οὔ the affairs of the Nabateans. In the mean 
time, he ordered them to be quiet; and treated 
Aristobulus civilly, lest he should make the na- 
tion revolt, and hinder his return; which yet 
Aristobulus did; for without expecting any fur- 
ther determination, which Pompey had promised 
them, he went to the city of Delius, and thence 
marched into Judea. 

4, At this behaviour Pompey was angry; and, 
taking with him that army which he was leading 
against the Nabateans, and the auxiliaries that 
came from Damascus, and the other parts of 
Syria, with the other Roman legions which he 
had with him, he made an expedition against 
Aristobulus; but as he passed by Pella, and Scy- 
thopolis, he came to Core, which is ,the first 
entrance into Judea when one passes over the 
midland countries, where he came to a mest beau- 
tiful fortress that was built on the top of a moun- 
tain, called Alexandrium, whither Aristobulus 
had fled, and thence Pompey sent his commands 
to him, that he should come to him. According- 
ly, at the persuasions of many, that he would 
not make war with the Romans, he came down, 
and when he. had disputed with his brother ahout 
the right to the government, he went up again 
to the citadel, as Pompey gave him leave to do- 
and this he did two or three times, as flattering 
himself with the hopes of having the kingdom 
granted him; so that he still pretended he would 
obey Pompey in whatsoever he commanded, al- 
though, at the same time, he retired to his for- 
tress, that he might not depress himself too low, , 
and that he might be prepared for a war, in case 
it should prove, as he feared, that Pompey should 
transfer the government to Hyrcanus. But when 
Pompey enjoined Aristobulus to deliver up the 
fortresses he held, and to send an injunction to 
their governors under his own hand, for that pur- 
pose, for they had been forbidden to deliver them 


me the most probable: for as to Archbishop Usher’s conjes 
tures, that Alexander made it, and dedicated it to God im 
the temple, and that thence Aristobulus toox it, and sent it 
to Pompey, they are both very improbable, and noway 
agreeable te Josephus, who would hardly have avoided 
the recording, both these un¢ommon points of history, had 
he known any thing of them; nor would either the Jew~ 
ish nation, or even Pompey himself, then have relished 
such a flagrant instance of sacrilege. \ 
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pon any other commands, he submitted in- 
deed to do so, but still he retired in displeasure 
to Jerusalem, and made preparation for war. A 
little after this, certain persons came out of Pon- 
tus, and informed Pompey, as he was on the way, 
and conducting his army against Aristobulus, 
that Mithridates was dead, and was slain by his 
son Pharnaces. j 

CHAP. IV. 


How Pompey, when the Citizens of Jerusalem shut 
the Gates against him, besiegetl the City, and 
_ took it by Force ; as also what other Things he 

did in Judea. é 

§ 1. Now when Pompey had pitched his camp 
at Jericho, (where the palm-tree grows,* and 
that balsam which is an ointment of all the most 
precious, which, upon any incision made in the 
wood with a sharp stone, distils out thence like 
a juice,) he marched in the morning to Jerusa- 
Jem. Hereupon Aristobulus repented of what 
he was doing, and eame to Pompey, and [pro- 
mised to] give him money, and received him into 
Jerusalem, and desired that he would leave off 
the war, and do what he pleased peaceably. So 
Pompey, upon his entreaty, forgave him, and 
sent Gabinius, and soldiers with him, to receive 
the money and the city; yet was no part of this 
performed, but Gabinius came back, being both 
excluded out*of the city, and receiving none of 
the money promised, because Aristobulus’s sol- 
dies would not permit the agreements to be exe- 
cuted. At this Saga Was very angry, and put 
Aristobulus into prison, and came himself to the 
city, which was strong on every side, excepting 
the north, which was not so well fortified, for 
there was a bread and deep ditch t enecom- 
passed the city,t and included within the temple, 
which was itself encompassed about with a very 
strong stone wall. 

2. Now there was a sedition of the men that 
were within the city, who did not agree what 
was to be done in their present circumstances, 
while some thought it ne to deliver up the 
city to Pompey; but Aristobulus’s party exhorted 
them to shut the gates, because = was kept in 
prison. Now these prevented the others, and 
seized upon the temple, and cut off the bridge 
which reached from it to the city, and prepared 
themselves to abide a siege; but the others ad- 
mitted Pompey’s army in, and delivered up both 
the city and the king’s palace tohim. So Pompey 
sent his lieutenant Piso with an army, and placed 
gagrisons both in the city and in the palace, to 
secure them, and fortified the houses that joined 
to the temple; and all those which were more 
distant, and without it. And in’ the first place, 
he offered terms of accommodation to those 
within, but when they would not.comply with 
what was desired, he encompassed all the places 
thereabout with a wall, wherein Hyrcanus did 
gladly assist him on all occasions, but Pompey 
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* These express testimonies of Josophus here, and 
Antiq. B. viii. ch. vi. sect. 6, and B. xv. ch, iv. sect. 2, that 
the only balsam gardens, aud the best palm-trees, were, 
at least in his days, near Jericho and Engaddi, about the 
north part of the Dead Sea (whereabout also Alexander 
the Great saw the balsam drop,) show the mistake of those 
that understand Eusebius and Jerome, as if one) of those 
gardens were at the south part of that sea, αἴ Zoar or Se- 
gor; whereas they must cither mean another Zoar or Se- 
gor, which was between Jericho and Engaddi, agreeably 
to Josephus, which yet they do not appear to do; or else || 
they directly contradict Josephus, and were therein greatly |) 
mistaken; I mean this, unless that balsam, and the best 
palm-trees, gréw much more southward ia Judea in the 
days of Eusebius and Jerome than they did in the duys of 
Josephus. pa 4 : 

+ The particular depth and breadth of this ditch, whence 
the stones for the wall about the temple were probably 
taken, are omitted in our copies of Josephus, but set down 
by Strabo, B. xvi. p. 763, from whom we learn, that this 
ditch was 60 feet deep, and 250 feet broad. However, its 
depth 1s, in the next ae by Josephus to be im- 
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pitched his camp within [the wall,] on the north 
per ofthe temple, where it was most practicable ; 

ut even on that side there were great towers, 
and a ditch-had been dug, and a deep valle 
begirt it round about, for on the parts towards 
the city were -precipices, and the bridge on 
which Pompey had gotten in was broken down; 
however, a bank was raised day by day, with a 
great deal of labour, while the Romans cut down 
materials for it from the places round about: 
and when this bank was sufliciently raised, and 
the ditch filled up, though but poorly, by reason 
of its immense depth, he fevonat his mechanical 
engines and battering rams from Tyre,’ and 
plaeing them onthe bank, he battered the temple 
with the stones that were thrown against it 
And had it not been our practice, from the days 
of our forefathers, to rest on the seventh day, 
this bank could never have been perfected, by 
reason of the opposition the Jews would have © 
made; for though our laws give us leave then to 
defend ourselves against those that begin to fight 
with us, and assault us, yet it does not permit us 
to meddle with our enemies while they do any 
thing else. 7 

3. Which thing when the Romans understood, 
on those days which we call Sabbaths, they 
threw nothing at the Jews, nor came to any 
pitched battle with them, but raised up their 
earthen banks, and brought their engines into 
such forwardness that they might do executien 
the following days. And any one may hence 
learn how very great piety we exercise towards 
God, and the observance of his laws, since the 
priests were not at all hindered from their sacred 
ministrations, by their fear during this siege, 
but did still twice a day, in the morning, and 
about the ninth hour, offer their sacrifices on the 
altar; nor did they omit those sacrifices, if any 
melancholy accident happened by the stones that 
were thrown among them; for although the city 
was taken on the third month, on the day of the 
fast, upon the hundred and seventy-ninth Olym- 
piad, when Caius Antonius and Marcus Tullius 
Cicero were consuls, and the enemy then fe 
upon them, and cut the throats of those that 
were in the temple, yet could not those that of- 
fered’ the sacrifice be compelled to run away, 
neither by the fear they were in of their own 
lives, nor by the pumber that were already slain, 
as thinking it better to suffer whatever came 
upon them, at their very altars, than to omit any 
thing that their laws required of them. And 
that this is not a mere brag, or an encomium to 
manifest a degree of our piety that was false, but 
is the real truth, 1 appeal to those that have 
written of the acts of Pompey ; and among them, 
to Strabo and Nicolaus [of Damascus ;] and be- 
sides these, to Titus Livius, the writer of the Ro- | 
man history, who will bear witness to this thing.|| 

4. But when the battering engine was brou rit 
near, the greatest of the towers was shaken by 
mense, which exactly agrees to Strabo’s description, and 
which numbers in Strabo are a strong confirmation of the 
truth of Josephus’s description also. 

t That is, on the 23d of Sivan, the annual fast for the 
defection and idolatry of Jeroboum, who made Israel to 
sin; or probably some other fast might fall to that month, 
before and in the days of Josephus. 

|| It deserves here to be noted, that this Pharisaical 
superstitious notion, that offensive fighting was un- 
lawfal to Jéws, even under the utmost necessity, on 
the Sabbath dav, of which we hear nothing before the 
times of the Maecabeer, was the proper oecasion of 
Jerusalem’s being taken by Pompey, by Sosius, and by 
Titus, as appears from the places already quotedin the 
note on Antiq. B. xiii. ch. viii seete 1.3; which serupn- 
lous superstition, as to the observation of such a rigors — 
ous rest upon the Sabbath-day, our Saviour always 
opposed, when the Pharisaical Jews insisted onit, asis 
evident in many places of the New ‘Testament, though 
he still intimated how pernicious that superstilion might 
prove to them in their flight from the Romans, Mat. xxv. 20, 
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it, and fell down, and brake down a part of the 
fortifications; so the enemy poured in eprers 
and Cornelius Faustus, the son of Sylla, with his 
soldiers, first of all ascended the wall, and next 
to him Furius the centurion, with those that fol- 
lowed on the other part, while Fabius, who was 
also a centurion, ascended it in the middle, with 
a great body of men after him. But now all was 
fall of slaughter; some of the Jews being slain 
by the Romans, and some by one another; nay, 
some there were who threw themselves down 
the precipices, or put fire to their houses, and 
burnt them, as not able to bear the miseries they 
were under. Of; the Jews there fell twelve 
thousand, but of the Romans very few. Absalom, 
who was at once both uncle and father-in-law to 
Aristobulus, was taken captive. And no small 
enormities were committed. about the temple 
itself, which, in former ages, had been inacces- 
sible and seen by none; for Pompey went into 
it, and not a few of those that were with him 
also, and saw all that which it was unlawful for 
any other men to see but only for the high priests. 


There were in that temple the golden table, the| 


holy candlestick, and the pouring vessels, and a 
great quantity of spices; and besides these there 
were among the treasures two thousand talents 
of sacred money; yet did Pompey touch nothing 
of all this,* on account of his regard to religion; 
aad in this point also he acted in a manner that 
was worthy cf his virtue. ‘The next day he gave 
order to those that had the charge of the temple 
to cleanse it, and to bring what offerings the law 
required to God; and restored the high priest- 
hood to Hyrcanus, both because he had been 
useful to him in other respects, and because he 
hindered the Jews in the country from giving 
Aristobulus any assistance in his war against 
him. He also cut off those that had been the 
authors of that war, and bestowed proper re- 
wards on Faustus, and those others that mounted 
the wall with such alaecrity : and he made Jeru- 
salem tributary to the Romans: and took away 
those cities of Ceetosyria which the inhabitants 
of Judea had subdued, and put them under the 
pet of the Roman president, and con- 
ned the whole nation, which had elevated itself 
so high before, within its own bounds. More- 
over, he rebuilt Gadara, which had been demo- 
lished a little before,t to gratify Demetrius of 
Gadara, who was his freed-man, and restored the 
rest of the cities, Hippos, and Scythopolis, and 
Pella, and Dios, and Samaria, as also Marissa, 
and Ashdod, and Jamnia, and Arethusa, to their 
own inhabitants: these were in the inland parts; 
besides those that had been demolished; and 
also of the maritime cities, Gaza, and Joppa, and 
Dora, and Strato’s Tower; which last Herod re- 
built after a glorious manner, and adorned with 
havens, and temples, and changed its name to 
Cesarea. All these Pompey ieft ina state of free- 
dom, and joined them to the province of Syria. 
5. Now the occasions of this misery which came 
upon Jerusalem, were Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, 
by raising a sedition one against the other; for 
now we lost our liberty, and became subject to the 
Romans, and were deprived of that country which 
we had gained by our arms from the Syrians. 
Moreover, the Romans exacted of us, in a little 
time, above ten thousand talents. And the royal 
authority, which was 4 dignity formerly bestow- 
ed on those that were high priests, by the right 
of their family, became the property of private 
men. But of these matters we shall treat in their 
proper places. Now Pompey committed Ceelosy- 
ria, as far as the river Euphrates and Egypt, to 
Scaurus, with two Roman legions, and then went 
away to Cilicia, and made haste to Rome. He 


* This is fully confirmed by the testimony of Cicero, 
who says, in his oration for Flaccus, that “ Cneius Pom- 
peius, when he was conqueror, and had taken Jerusalem, 
‘did not touch any thing belonging to that temple.” 
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also carried bound along with him Aristobulus 
and his children; for he had two daughters, and 
as many sons, the one of whom ran away, but 
the younger, Antigonus, was carried to Rome, 
together with his sisters. 


CHAP. V. 


How Scaurus made a League of mutual Assist 
ance with Aretas, And what Gabinius did in 
Judea, after he had conquered Alexander the Son 
of Aristobulus. 


ὁ 1. Scavrus made now an expedition against 
Petrea, in Arabia, and seton fire all places round 
about it, because of the great difficulty of access 
toit. And as his army was pinched ἿΣ famine, 
Antipater furnished him with corn out of Judea, 
and with whatever else he wanted, and this at 
the command of Hyrcanus. And when he was 
sent to Aretas, as an ambassador by Seaurus, 
because he had lived with him formerly he per- 
suaded Aretas to give Staurus a sum of money, 
to prevent the burning of his country; and 
undertook to be his surety for three. hundred 
talents. So Scaurus, upon these terms, ceased 
to make war any, !onger, which was done as much 
at Scaurus’s desire, as at the desire of Aretas. 

2. Some time after this, when Alexander, the 
son of Aristobulus, made an incursion into Judea, 
Gabinius came from Rome to Syria, as command- 
er ofthe Roman forces. He did many consider- 
able actions: and particularly made war with 
“Alexander, since Hyrcanus was not yet able to 
oppose his power, but was already attempting to 
build the walls of Jerusalem, which, Pompey had 
overthrown, although the Romans, who were 
there, restrained him from that his design. How- 
ever, Alexander went over all the country round 
about, and armed many of the Jews, and sudden- 
ly got together ten thousand armed footmen, and 
fifteen hundred horsemen, and fortified Aiexan- 
drium,a fortress near to Coreze and Macherus, 
near the mountains of Arabia. Gabinius there- 
fore came upon him, having sent Marcus Anto- 
nius, with other commanders, before. These 
armed such Romans as followed them; and, to- 
gether with them, such Jews as were subject to 
them, whose leaders were Pitholaus and Mali- 
chus, and they took with them also their friends 
that were wit! Antipater, and met Alexander, 
while Gabinius himself followed with his legion. 
Hereupon Alexander retired to Jerusalem, where 
they fell upon one another, and it came to a pitch- 
ed battle, in which the Romans slew of their 
enemies about three thousand, and tock a like 


| number alive. 


3. At which time Gabinius came to Alexan- 
drium, and invited those that were in it to deliver 
it up on certain conditions, and promised. that 
then their former offences should be forgiven: 
but as a great number of the enemy had pitched 
their camp before the fortress, whom the Ro 
mans attacked, Marcus Antonius fought bravely, 
and slew a great number, and seemed to come 
off with the greatest honour. So Gabinius left 
part of the army there, in order to take the place, 
und he himself went into other parts of Judea, 
and gave order to rebuild all the cities that he 
met with that had been demolished; at which 
time were rebuilt Samaria, Ashdod, Scythopolis, 
Anthedon, Raphia, and Dora; Marissa also, and 
Gaza, and not a few others besides. -And as the 
men acted according to Gabinius’s command, it 
came to pass, that at this time these cities were 
securely inhabited, which had been desolate for a 
long time. 

4, When Gabinius had done thus in the country, 
he returned to Alexandrium ; and when he urged 


_ + OF this destruction of Gadara here presupposed, and 
its restoration by Pompey, see the note on the War B.i 
ch. vii. sect. 7, ν 
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on the siege of the place, Alexander sent an 
embassage to him, desiring that he would pardon 
his er offences; he also delivered up the for- 
tresses, Hyrcania and Macherus; and at last 
Alexandrium itself, which fortress Gabinius de- 
molished. But when Alexander’s mother, who 
was of the side of the Romans, as haying her 
husband and other children at Rome, ceme to 
him, he granted her whatsoever she asked ; and 
when he had settled matters with her, he brought 
Hyrcanus to Jerusalem, and committed the care 
of the temple to him: and when he had ordain- 
ed five councils, he distributed the same nation 
into the same number of parts: so these coun- 
eils governed the people; the first was at Je- 
rusalem, the second at Gadara, the third at 
Amathus, the fourth at Jericho, and the fifth at 
Sepphoris in Galilee. So the Jews were’ now 
freed from monarchie authority, and were go- 
verned by an aristocracy.* 


CHAP. VI, 


How Gabinius caught Aristobulus after he had 
jled from Rome, and seut him back to Rome 
again; and how the same Gabinius, as he re- 
turned out of Egypt, overcame Alexander and 
the Nabateans in Battle. 


§ 1. Now Aristobulus ran away from Rome to 
Judea, and set about the rebuilding of Alexan- 
drium, which had been newly demolished: here- 
upon Gabinius sent soldiers against him, and for 
their commanders Sesenna, and Antonius, and 
Servilius, in order to hinder him from getting 
possession of the country, and to take him again. 
And indeed many of the Jews ran to Aristobu- 
lus, on account of his former glory, as also be- 
cause they should be glad of an innovation. Now 
there was one Pitholaus, a lieutenant at Jerusa- 
lem, who deserted to him with a thousand men, 
although a great number of those that came to 
him were unarmed; and when Aristobulus had 
resolved to go to Macherus, he dismissed those 
poopie, because they were unarmed, for they 
could not be useful to him in what actions they 
were going about, but he took with him eight 
thousand that were armed, and marched on: and 
as the Romans fell upon them severely, the Jews 
fought valiantly, but were beaten in the battle; 
and when they had fought with alacrity, but 
were overborne by the enemy, they were put to 
flight; of whom were slain about five thousand, 
and the rest being dispersed, tried, as well as 
they were able, to save themselves. However, 
Aristobulus had with him still above a thousand, 
and with them he fled to Macherus, and fortified 
the place, and though he had had ill success, he 
still had good hope of his affairs: but when he 
had struggled against the siege for two days’ 
time, and had received many wounds, he was 
brought as a captive to Gabinius, with his son 
Antigonus, who also fled with him from Rome. 
And this was the fortune of Aristobulus, who 
was sent back again to Rome, and was there re- 
tained in bonds, having been both king and high 
priest for three years and six months; and was 
indeed an eminent person and one of a great 
soul. However, the senate let his children go, 
upon Gabinius’s writing to them, that he had pro- 
mised their mother so much when she delivered 
up the fortresses to him; and accordingly they 
tnen returned into Judea. 

2. Now when Gabinius was making an expe- 
dition against the Parthians, and had already 
passed over Euphrates, he changed his mind, 
and resolved to return into Egypt, in order to re- 
store Ptolemy to his kingdom.t This hath also 


* Dean Prideaux well observes, that “notwithstanding 
the clamour against Gabinius at Rome, Josephus gives 
him a laudable character, as if he had acquitted himself 
with honour in the charge committed to him” [in Judea.] 
See at the year δῦ. 
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been related elsewhere. However, Antipater 
supplied his army, which he sent against Arche- 
laus, with corn, and weapons, and money. He 
also made those Jews who were above Pelusium, 
his friends and confederates, and had been the 
guardians of the passes that led into Egypt. 
But when he came back out uf Egypt, he found 
Syria in disorder, with seditions and troubles; 
for Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, having 
seized on the government a second time by 
force, made many of the Jews revolt to him, and 
so he marched over the country with a great 
army, and slew all the Romans he could Tight 
upon, and proceeded to besiege the mountain 
called Gerizzim, whither they had retreated. 

3. But when Gabinius found Syria in such a 
state, he sent Antipater, who was a prudent man, 
to those that were seditious, to try whether he 
could cure them of their madness, and persuade 
them to return to a better mind, and when he 
came to them, he bronght many of them to a sound 
mind, and induced them to do what they ought 
to,do; but he could not restrain Alexander, for 
he had an army of thirty thousand Jews, and 
met Gabinius, and joining battle with him, was 
beaten, and lost ten thousand of his men about 
mount Tabor. 

4. So Gabinius settled the affairs which be- 
longed to the city Jerusalem, as was agreeable 
to Antipater’s inclination, and went against the 
Nabateans, and overcame them in battle. He 
also sent away in a friendly manner Mithridates 
and Orsanes, who were Parthian deserters, and 
came to him, though the report went abroad 
that they had run away from him. And when 
Gabinius had performed great and glorious ac- 
tions, in his management of the affairs of war, 
he returned to Rome, and delivered the govern- 
ment to Crassus. Now, Nicolaus of Damascus, 
and Strabo of Cappadocia, both describe the ex- 
pedition of Pompey and Gabinius against the 
Jews, while neither of them say any thing new 
which is not in the other. 

a 
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CHAP. VII. 
red the 


How Crassus came into Judea, and pillage 
Temple; and marched against the Parthians, 
and perished with his Army. Also how Cassius 
obtained Syria, and put a Stop to the Par- 
thians, and then went up to Judea. 


§ 1. Now Crassus,as he was going upon his 
expedition against the Parthians, came into Ju- 
dea, and carried off the money that was in the 
temple, which Pompey had left, being two thou- 
sand talents; and was disposed to spoil it of all 
the gold belonging to it, which was eight thou- 
ἘΣ talent He also took a beam which was 
made of solid beaten gold, of the weight of 
three hundred minw; each of which weighed 
two s and a half. It was the priest who 
was guardian of the sacred treasures, and whose 
name was Eleazar, that gave him this beam; 
not out of a wicked design, for he was a good 
and a righteous: man; but being intrusted with 
the custody of the veils belonging to the temple, 
which were of admirable beauty, and of very 
costly workmanship, and hung down from this 
beam, when he saw that Crassus was busy in 
gathering money, and was in fear for the entire 
ornaments of the temple, he gave him this 
beam of gold, as a ransom for the whole; but 
this not till he had given his oath that he would 
remove nothing else out of the temple, but be 
satisfied with this only which he should give 
him, being worth many ten thousand [shekels.} 
Now, this beam was contained in a wooden beam 


+ This history is best illustrated by Dr. Hudson out of i 
Livy, who says, “That A. Gabinius the proconsul re- 
stored Ptolemy to his kingdom of Egypt, and ejected Ar- 
chelaus, whom they had set up for king,” &c. See Prid, 
at the years 64 and 65. 
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that was hollow; but was known to no others, 
but Eleazar alone knew it; yet did Crassus take 
away this beam, upon the condition of touching 
nothing else that belonged to the temple, and 
then brake bis oath, and carried away all the gold 
that was in the temple. ; : 

2, Let no one wonder that there was so mach 
wealth in our temple, since all the Jews through- 
out the habitable earth, and those that worship- 
ped God, nay, even those of Asia and Europe, 
sent their contributions to it, and this from very 
ancienttimes. Noris the largeness of these sams 
without its attestation; nor is that greatness ow- 
ing to our vanity, as raising it without ground to 
so great a height: but there are many witnesses 
to it, and particularly Strabo of Cappadocia, who 
says thus: ‘‘Mithridates sent to Cos, and took 
the money which queen Cleopatra had deposited 
there, as also eight hundred talents belonging to 
the Jews.” Now, we have no public money but 
only what appertains to God; and it is evident 
that the Asian Jews removed this money out of 
fear of Mithridates, for it is not probable that 
those of Judea,-who had a strong city and tem- 

le, should send their money.to Cos; nor is it 

ikely that the Jews, who are inhabitants of 
Alexandria, should do so either. since they were 
in no fear of Mithridates. And Strabo him- 
self bears witness to the same thing in another 
place, that at the same time that Sylla passed 
over into Greece, in order to fight against Mithri- 
dates, he sent Lucullus to put an end to a sedition} 
that our nation, of whom the habitable earth is 
full, had raised in Cyrene : where he speaks thus: 
‘There were four classes of men among those 
of Cyrene; that of citizens, that of husbandmen; 
the third of strangers, and the fourth of Jews. 
Now these Jews are already gotten into all cities, 
and itis hard to find a place in the habitable earth 
that hath not admitted this tribe of men, and is 
not possessed by it: and it hath come to pass that 
Egypt and Cyrene, as haying the same gover- 
nors, and a great number of other nations, imi- 
tate their way of living, and maintain great 
bodies of these Jews in a peculiar manner, and 
grow up to greater prosperity with them, and 
make use of the same laws with that nation also. 
Accordingly, the Jews have places assigned them 
in Egypt, wherein they inhabit, besides what is 
peculiarly allotted to-this nation at Alexandria, 
which is a large part of that city. There is also 
an ethnarch allowed them, who governs the na- 
tion; and distributes justice to them, and takes 
eare of their contracts, and of the laws to them 
belonging, as if he were the ruler of a free re- 
public. in Egypt, therefore, this nation is pow- 
erful, becanse the Jews were originally Egyp- 
tians, and because the land wherein they inhabit, 
since they went thence, is near to Egypt. They 
also removed into Cyrene, because that this land 
adjoined to the government of Egypt, as well as 
does Judea, or rather was formerly under the 
same government.” And this is what Strabo 
says. 

3. So when Crassus had settled all things as 
he himself pleased, he marched into Parthia, 
where both he himself and all his army perish- 
ed, as hath been related elsewhere. But Cassius, 
as he fled from Rome to Syria, took possession 
of it, and was an impediment to the Parthians, 
who, by reason of their victory over Crassus, 
made incursions upon it; and as he came back 
to Tyre, he went up into Judea also, and fell 
upon Tariche, and presently took it, and ear- 
ried about thirty thousand Jews captives; and 
slew Pitholaus, who succeeded Aristobulus in his 
seditious practices, and that by the persuasion of 
Antipater, who proved to have great interest in 
him, and was at that time in great repute with 
the Idumeans also; out of which nation he mar- 


* Dr. Hudson observes, that the name of this wife of An- 
tipater in Josephus was Cyprus, as a Hebrew terinination, 
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ε- 
ried a wife, who.was the ἀαπιρμίοτ of one ὃ 
their eminent men, and her name was Cypros,* 
by whom he had four sons, Phasael, and Herod, 


who was afterward made king, and Joseph, and 
Pheroras; and a daughter named Salome. This 
Antipater cultivated also a friendship and mutual 
kindness with other potentates, but especially 
with the king of Arabia, to whom he committed 
his children, while he fought against Aristobulus 
So Cassies removed his camp, and marched to 
Euphrates, to meet those that were coming to 
attack him, as hath been related by. others. 

4, But some time afterward, Cesar, when he 
had taken Rome, and after Pompey and the 
senate were fied beyond the Ionian sea, freed 
Aristobulus from his bonds, and resolved to send 
him into Syria, and delivered two legions to him, 
that he might set matters right, as being a potent 
man in that country: but Aristobulus had no en- 


joyment of what he hoped for from the power 


that was given him by Cesar, for those of Pom- 
pey’s party prevented it, and destroyed him by 
poisoa, and those of Cxsar’s party buried him. 
His dead body also lay, for a good while, embalm- 
ed in honey, till Antony afterward sent it to Ju- 
dea, and caused him to be buried in the royal 
sepulchre. But Scipio, upon Pompey's seadint 
to him to slay Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, 
because the young man was accused of what of- 
fences he had been guilty of at first against the 
Romans, cut off his head; and thus did he die 
at Antioch. But Ptolemy, the son of Menneus 
who was thé ruler of Chalcis, under mount Liba- 
nus, tock his brethren to him, and sent his son 
Philippion to Askelon to Aristobulus’s wife, and 
desired her to send back with him her son Anti- 
gonus, and her daughters; the one-of whieh, 
whose name was Alexandra, Philippion fell in 
love with and married her, though afterward his 
father, Ptolemy, slew him, and married Alexan- 
dra, and continued to take care of her brethren. 


CHAP. VII. 


The Jews became Confederates with Cesar when 
he fought against Egypt. The glorious Actions 
of Antipater, and his Friendship with Cesar. 
The Honours which the Jews received from the 
Romans and Athenians. 


§ 1. Now after Pompey was dead, and after 
that victory Cesar had gained over him, Anti- 
pater, who managed the Jewish affairs, became 
very useful to Cesar when he made war against 
Egypt, and that by the order of Hyrcanus: for 
when Mithridates of Pergamus was bringing his 
auxiliaries, and was not able to centinué his 
march through Pelusium, but obliged to stay at 
Askelon, Antipater came to him, conductin 
three thousand of the Jews, armed men: heh 
also taken care the principal men of the Arabi- 
ans should come to his assistance; and on his 
account it was that all the Syrians assisted him 
also, as not willing to appear behindhand in their 
alacrity for Cesar, viz. Tamblious the ruler, and 
Ptolemy his son, and Tholomy the son of Sohe- 
mus, who dwelt at mount Libanus, and almost all 
the cities. So Mithridates marched out of Syria, 
and came to Pelusium; and when the inhabit- 
ants would not admit him, he besieged the city. 
Now Antipater signalized himself here,-and was 
the first who plucked down a part of the wall, 
and so opened a way to the rest, whereby they 
might enter the city, and by this means Pelusium 
was taken: but it happened that the Egyptian 
Jews, who dwelt in the country called Onion, 
would not let Antipater and Mithridates, with 
their soldiers, pass to Cesar, but Antipater per- 
suaded them to come over to their party, because 
he was of the same people with hese and that 
chiefly by showing them the epistles of Hyrca 


but not Cypris, the Greek name for Venus, 


} i : as some cri 
tics were ready to correct it. 
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-nus the high priest, wherein he exhorted them to 
cultivate friendship with Cesar, and to supply 
his army with money, and all sorts of provisions 
which they wanted: and accordingly, when he 
saw Antipater and the high priest of the same 
sentiments, they did as they were desired. And 
~when the Jews about Memphis heard that these 
Jews were come over to Cesar, they also invi- 
ted Mithridates to come to them; so he came, 
and received them also iato his army. 
2. And when Mithridates had gone over all 
Delta, as the place is called, he came to a piteh- 
ed battle with the enemy, near the place called 
the Jewish camp. Now Mithridates had the 
right wing, and Antipater the left; and when it 
came to a fight, that wing where Mithridates was 
gave way, and was likely to suffer extremely, 
unless Antipater had. come running to him with 
his own soldiers along the shore, when he had 
already beaten the enemy that opposed him; so 
he delivered Mithridates, and put those Egyp- 
tians, who had been too hard for him, to flight. He 
also took their camp, and continued in the pur- 
suit ofthem. He also recalled Mithridates, who 
had been worsted, and was retired a great way | 
off; of whose soldiers eight hundred fell, but of; 
Antipater’s fifty. So Mithridates sent an account 
of this battle to Cesar, and openly declared, that 
Antipater was the author of this victory, and of 
his own preservation, insomuch that Cesar com- 
mended Antipater then, and made use of him all 
the rest of that war in the most hazardous under-| 
takings; he happened also to be wounded in one 
of those engagements. 
However, when Cesar, after some time, 
had finished that war, and was sailed away for} 
Syria, he honoured Antipater greatly, and con- 
firmed Hyrcanus in the high priesthood, and be-| 
stowed on Antipater the privilege of a citizen of| 
Rome, and a freedom from taxes every where: 
and it is reported by many, that Hyreanus went 
along with Antipater in this- expedition, and 
came himself into Egypt. And Strabo, of Cap- 

adocia, bears witness to this, when he says thus, 
in the name of Asinius; “After Mithridates had 
invaded Egypt, and with him Hyreanus, the high 
priest of the Jews.” Nay, the same Strabo says 
thus again, in another place, in the name of, 
Hypsicrates, that “ Mithridates at first went out! 
alone, but that Antipater, who had the care of; 
the Jewish affairs, was called by him to Askelon, | 
and that he had gotten ready three thousand sol- 
diers, to go along with him, and encouraged other 
governors of the country to go along with him 
also; and that Ilyrcanus, the high priest, was 
also present in this expedition.” This fs what 
Strabo says. 

4, But Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, came 
at this time to Cesar, and “lamented his father’s 
fate; and complained that it was by Antipater’s 
means that Aristobulus was taken off by poison, 
and his brother was beheaded by. Scipio, and de- 
sired that he would take pity of him, who had 
been ejected out of that principality which was 

ue to him.” He also accused Hyrcanus and 
Antipater as governing the nation by violence, 
and offering injuries to him. Antipater was pre- 
sent, and made his defence as to the accusations 
that were laid against him. He demonstrated, 
that Antigonus and his party were given to inno- 
vation, and were seditious persons. He also put 
Cesar in mind what difficult services he had un- 
dergone, when he assisted him in his wars, and 
discoursed about what he was a witness of him- 
self. He added, that Aristobulus was justly car- 


| 


| 
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* Take Dr. Hudson’s note upon this place, which I sup- 

e to be the truth: “Here 1s some mistake in Josephus ; 

τ when he had promised us a decree for the restoration of 
Jerusalem, he brings in a decree of far greater antiquity, 
and that a league of friendship and union only. One may 
easily believe that Josephus gave order for one thing, and 
his amanuensis performed another, by transposing decrees 
that concerned the Hyrcani, and as deluded by the same- 
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ried away to Rome, as one that was an enemy 
to the Romans, and could never be: brought to 
be a friend to them, and that his brother had no 
more than he deserved from Scipio, as being 
seized in committing robberies; and that this 
punishment was not inflicted on him'in a way of 
violence or injustice by him that did it. 

5. When Antipater had made this speech, 
Cesar appointed Hyrcanns to be high priest, and 
gave Antipater what principality he himself 
should choose, leaving the determination to him- 
self; so he made him procurator of Judea. He 
also gave Uyrcanus leave to raise up the walls 
of his own city, upon his asking that favour of 
him, for they had been demolished by Pompey. 
And this grant he sent to the consuls of Rome, 
to be engraven in the capitol. The decree of the 
senate was this that follows :* ‘Lucius Valerius, 
the son of Lucius, the pretor, referred this to 
the senate, upon the ides of December, in the 
temple of Concord. There were present at the 
writing of this decree Lucius Coponius, the son 
of Lucius, of the Colline tribe, and Papirius, of 
the Quirine tribe, concerning the affairs which 
Alexander, the son of Jason, and Numenius, the 
son of Antiochus, and Alexander, the son of Do-= 
sitheus, ambassadors of the Jews, good and wor- 
thy men, proposed, who came to renew that 
league of good-will and friendship with the Ro- 
mans which was in being before. They also 
brought a shield of gold, as a mark of confedera- 
cy, valued at fifty thousand pieces of gold; and 
desired that letters might be given them, direct- 
ed both to the free cities and to the kings, that 
their country and their havens might be at 
peace, and that no one among them might re- 
ceive any injury. It. therefore, pleased [the 
senate] to make a league of friendship and good- 
will with them, and to bestow on them whatso- 
ever they stood in need of, and to accept of the 
shield which was brought by them. This was 
done in the ninth year of Hyrcanus, the high 

riest and ethnarch, in the month Panemus.” 

lyreanus also received honours from the peo- 
ple of Athens, as having been useful to them on 
many occasions. And when they wrote to him, 
they sent him this decree, as it here follows: 
“Under the Prutaneia and priesthood of Diony- 
sius, the son of Esculapius, on the fifth day of 
the latter part of the month Panemus, this de- 
cree of the Athenians was given to their com- 
manders, when Agathocles was archon, and Eu- 
cles, the son of Menander, of Alimusia, was the 
scribe. Inthe month Munychion, on the eleventh 
day of the Prutaneia, a council of the presidents 
was held in the theatre. Dorotheus, the high 
priest, and the fellow-presidents with him, put it 
to the vote of the people. Dionysius, the son of 
Dionysius, gave the sentence: Since Hyrcanus, 
the son of Alexander, the high priest and eth- 
narch of the Jews, continues to bear good-will to 
our people in general, and to every one of our 
citizens in particular, and treats them with all 
sorts of kindness; and when any of the Athe- 
nians come to him, either as ambassadors, or on 
any occasion of their own, he receives them in 
an obliging manner, and sees that they are con- 
ducted back in safety, of which we haye had 
several former testimonies, it is now also de- 
creed, at the report of Theodosius, the son of 
Theodorus, and upon his putting the people in 
mind of the virtue of this man, and that his pur- 
pose is to do us all the good that is in his power, 
to honour him with a crown of gold, the usual 
reward according to the law, and to erect his 
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ness of their names: for that belongs to the first high 
priest of this name [John Hyrcanus] which Josephus here 
ascribes to one that lived later [Hyrcanus, the son.of Alex- 
ander Janneus.) However, the decree which he proposes 
to set down follows a little lower, in the collection of Ro- 
man decrees, that concerned the Jews, and is that dated 
when Czesar was consul the fifth time. See ch. x 5. 
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statue in brass in the temple of Demus, and of | 


the Graces; and that this present of a crown 
shall be proclaimed publicly in the theatre, in 


the Dionysian shows, while the new tragedies | 


are acting; and in the Panathenean, Eleusinian, 
and Gymnical shows also; and that the com- 
manders shall take care, while he continues in 
his friendship, and preserves his good-will to us, 
to return all possible honour and favour to the 
man for his affection and generosity; that by this 
treatment it may appear how our people receive 
the good kindly, and repay them a suitable re- 
rapt! and he may be induced to proceed in his 
affection towards us, by the honours we have al- 
ready paid him. That ambassadors be also cho- 
sen out of all the Athenians, who shall carry this 
decree to him, and desire him to accept of the 
honours we do him, and to endeavour always to 
be doing some good to our city.” And this shall 
suffice us to have spoken as to the honours that 
were paid by the Romans and the people of 
Athens to Hyzcanus. 


CHAP. IX. 


How Antipater committed the Care of Galilee to 
Herod, and that of Jerusalemto Phasaelus ; as 
also, how Herod, upon the Jews’ envy at Antipa- 
ter, was accused before Hyrcanus. 


§ 1. Now when Cesar had settled the affairs of 
Syria, he sailed away; and as soon as Antipater 
had conducted Cesar out of Syria, he returned 
to Judea. He then immediately raised up the 
wall, which had been thrown down by Pompey ; 
and, by coming thither, he pacified that tumult 
which had been in the country ; and this by both 
threatening and advising them to be quiet: for 
that “‘if they would be of Hyrcanus’s side, they 
would live happily, and lead their lives without 
disturbance, in the enjoyment of their own pos- 
sessions; but if they were addicted to the hopes 
ef what may come by innovation, and aimed to 
get wealth thereby, they should have him a se- 
vere master, instead of a gentle governor; and 
Hyrcanus ‘a tyrant, instead of a king; and the 
Romans, together with Cesar, their bitter ene- 
mies, instead of rulers; for that they would 
never bear him to be set aside whom they had 
appointed to govern.” And when Antipater had 
said this to them, he himself settled the affairs 
of this country. 

2. And seeing that Hyreanus was of a slow 
and slothful temper, he made Phasaelus, his 
eldest son, governor of Jerusalem, and of the 
places that were about it, but committed Galilee 
to Herod, his next son, who was thenavery young 
man, for he was but fifteen years of age:* but 
that youth of his was no impediment to him; but 
as he was a youth of great mind, he presently 
met with an opportunity of'signalizing his cou- 
rage; for finding that there was one Hezekias, 
a captain of a band of robbers, who overran the 
neighbouring parts of Syria with.a great troop 
of them, he seized him, and slew him, as well 
as a great numberof the other robbers that were 
with him; for which action he was greatly be- 
loved by the Syrians; for when they were very 
desirous to have their country freed from this 
nest of robbers, he purged it of them: so they 
sung songs in his commendation, in their villages 
and cities, as having procured them peace, and 
the securevenjoyment of their possessions, and 
on this account it was that he became known to 


* Those who will carefully observe the several ocea- 
sional numbers and chronological characters in the life 
and death of this Herod, and of his children, hereafter 
noted, will see, that twenty-five years, and not fifleen, must 
for certain have been here Josephus’s own number for the 
age of Herod, when ha was made governor of Galilee. Sce 
chap. xxiii. sect. 5, and ch. xxiv. sect. 7, and particularly 
Antiq. B. xvii. cli. viii. sect. 1, whore about 44 years after- 
ward Herod dies anold man at about 70. Υ 

t It is here worth our while to remark, that none could 
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Sextus Cxsar, who was a relation of the great 
Cesar, and was now president of Syria. Now 
Phasaelus, Herod’s brother, was moved with 
emulation at his actions, and envied the fame he 
had thereby gotten, and became ambitious not to 
be behindhand with him in deserving it: so he 
made the inhabitants of Jerusalem bear him the 
greatest good-will, while he held the city him- 
self, but did neither manage its affairs improper- 
ly, nor abuse his authority therein. This conduct 
procured from the nation to Antipater such re- 
spect as is due to kings, and such honours as he 
might partake of, if he were an absolute lord of 
the country. Yet did not this splendour of his, 
as frequently happens, in the least diminish in 
him that kindness and fidelity which he owed to 
Hyreanus. : 

3. But now the principal men among the Jews, 
when they saw Antipater andhis sons to grow 
so much in the good-will the nation bare to them, 
and in the revenues which they received out of 
Judea, and out of Hyrcanus’s own wealth, they 
became ill disposed to him: for indeed Antipa- 
ter had contracted a friendship with the Roman 
emperors: and when he had prevailed with Hyr- 
canus to send them money, he took it to himself 
and purloined the present intended, and sent it 
as if it were his own, and not Hyrcanus’s gift to 
them. Hyrcanus heard of this his management, 
but took no care about it: nay, he rather was 
very glad of it: but the chief men of the Jews 
were therefore in fear, because they saw that 
Herod was a violent and bold man, and very-de- 
sirous of acting tyrannically; so they came to 
Hyrcanus, and now accused Antipater openly, 
and said to him, “ How long wilt thou be quiet 
under such actions as are now done? “Or dost 
thou not see that Antipater and his sons kave 
already seized upon the government? and that 
it is only the name of a king which is given thee? 
But do not thou suffer these things to be hidden 
from thee; nor do thou think to escape danger, 
by being so careless of thyself and of thy king- 
dom; for Antipater and his sons are not now 
stewards of thine affairs: do not thou deceive 
thyself with such a notion; they are evidently 
absolute lords, for Herod, Autipater’s son, hath 
slain Hezekiah and these that were with him, and 
hath thereby transgressed our law, which hath 
forbidden to slay any man, even though he were 
a wicked man, unless he had been first condemn- 
ed to suffer death by the sonhedrim ;+ yet hath 
he been so insolent as to do this, and that without 
any authority from thee.” : 

4. Upon Hyrcanus hearing this, he complied 
with'them. The mothers also of those that had 
been slain by Herod raised this indignation ; for 
those women continued every day in the temple, 
persuading the king and the peonle, that Herod 
might undergo a trial before the sanhedrim for 
what he had done. Hyreanus was so moved by 
these complaints, that he summoned Herod-to 
come to his, trial, for what was charged upon 
him. Accordingly he came: but his father had 
persuaded him to come not like a private man, 
but with a guard, for the security of his person; 
and that when he had settled the affairs of Galilee 
in the best manmer he could for his own advan- 
tage, he should come. to his trial, but still with a 
body of men sufficient for his security, on his 
journey, yet so that he should not come with so 
great a force as might look like terrifying Hyr- 
canus, but still such aone as might not expose 


be put to death in Judea but by the approbation of the 
Jewish sanhedrim, there being an execllent provision in 
the law of Moses, that even in criminal causes, and parti- 
cularly where life was concerned, an appeal should lic, 
from the lesser councils of seven in the other cities, to the 
supreme council of seventy-one at Jerusalem. And this is 
exactly according to our Saviour’s words, when he says, Jt 
could not be that a propket should perish out of Jerusalem, 
Luke xiii. 33. 
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him naked and unguarded [to his enemies.] || fore the sanhedrim; but his father Antipater, and 


However, Sextus Cesar, president of Syria, 
wrote to Hyrceanus, and desired him to clear 
Herod, and dismiss him at his trial, and threat- 
ened him beforehand, if he did not do it. Which 
epistle of his was the occasion of Hyrcanus’s de- 
livering Herod from suffering any harm from the 
sanhedrim, for he loved him as his own son. But 
when Herod stood before the sanhedrim with 
hie body of men about him, he affrighted them 
all, and no one of his former accusers durst after 
that bring any chatge against him, but there was 
a deep silence, and nobedy knew what was to 
be done. When affairs stood thus, one* whose 
name was Semeas,* a righteous man he was, and 
for that reason above all fear, rose up, and said, 
4Ὁ you that are assessors with me, and Ὁ thou. 
that art our king, I neither have ever myself 
known such a case, nor de | suppose that any one 
of you can name its parallel, that one who is 
called to take his trial by us ever stood in such 
amanner before us; but every one, whosoever 
he bethat comes to be tried by this sanhedrim, 
| ee sac himself in a submissive manner, and 
ike one that is in fear of himself, and that en- 
deavours to move us to compassion, with his 
hair dishevelled, and in a black mourning gar- 
ment: bet this admirable man Herod, who is 
aecused of murder, and called to an:wer so 
heavy an accusation, stands here clothed in 
purple, and with the hair of his head finely 
trimmed, and with his armed men about him, 
that if we shall condemn him by our law, he may 
slay us, and by overbearing justice, may himself 
escape death. Yet donot I make this coraplaint 
against Herod himself: he is to be sure more 
concerned for himself than for the laws; but my 
complaint is against yourselves, and your king, 
who gave him a license so to do. However, 
take you notice, that God is great, and that this 
very man, whom you are going to absolve and 
dismiss, for the sake of Hyrcanus, will one day 

unish both you and your king himself also.” 
Kor did Semeas mistake in any part of this pre- 
diction; for when Herod had received the king- 
dom, he slew all the members of this sanhedrim, 
and Hyrcanus himself also, excepting Semeas, 
for he had a great honour for him on account of 
his righteousness, and because, when the city 
was afterward besieged by Herod and Sosius, he 
persuaded the people to admit Herod into it; and 
told them, “ That for their sins they would not 


be able to escape his hands.” Which things will | 


ve related by us in their proper places. 

5. But when Hyrcanus saw that the members 
of the sanhedrim were ready to pronounce the 
sentence of death upon Herod, he put off the 
trial to another day, and sent privately to Herod, 
and advised him to fly out of the city, for that 
by this means he might escape. So he retired 
to Damascus, as though he fled from the king: 
and when he had been with Sextus Cesar, and 
had put his own affairs in a sure posture, he re- 
solved to do thus, that in case he were again 
summoned before the sanhedrim to take his trial, 
he would not obey that summons. Herevpon the 
members of the sanhedrim had great indignation 
at this posture of affairs, and endeavoured to 
persuade Hyrcanus that all these things were 
againsthim. Which state of matters he was not 
ignorant of, but his temper was so unmanly, and 
so foolish, that he was able to do nothing at all. 
But when Sextus had made Herod general of 
the army of Celosyria, for he sold him that post 
for money, Hyrcanus was in fear lest Herod 
should make war upon him; nor was the effect 
of what he feared long ἴῃ coming upon him, for 
Herod came and brought an‘army along with 
him, to fight with Hyrcanus, as being angry at 
the trial he had been summoned to undergo be- 


_ * Phis account, as Reland observes, is confirmed by the 
Talmudists, who call this Semeas, Simeon the sun of Sher 
tach, 


his brother [Phasaelus,] met him, and hindered 
him from assaulting Jerusalem. They also pa- 
cified his vehement temper, and persuaded him 
to do no overt action, but cnly to affright them 
with threatenings, and to proceed no further 
against one who had given him the dignity he 
had; they also Gesired him not. only net to be 
angry that he was summoned, and obliged to 
come to his trial, but to remember withal, how 
he was dismissed without condemnation, and 
how he ought to give Hyrcanus thanks for the 
same, and that he was not to regard only what 
was diszgreeable to him, and be unthankful for 
his deliverance. So they desired him to cen- 
sider, that since it is Ged that turns the scales of 
war, there is great uncertainty in the issues of 
battles, and that therefore he ought not to expect 
the victory, when he should fight with his king, 
and him that had supported him, and bestowed 
|many benefits upon ti and had done nothing 
of itself very severe to him; for that his aceu- 
sation, which was derived from evil counsellors, 
and not from himself, had rather the suspicion 
of some severity, than any thing really severe in 
it. Herod was persuaded by these arguments, 
and believed that it was sufiicient for his future 
|hopes to have made a show of his strength 
| beiore the nation, and done no more to it: andin 
jthis state were the affairs of Judea at this time. 


CHAP. X. 


The Honours that were paid the Jews; and the 
Leagues that were made by the Romans, and 
other Nations, with them. 


§ 1. Now when Cesar was come to Rome, 
he was ready to sail into Africa to fight against 
Scipio and Cato, when Hyrcanus sent ambassa- 
dors to him, and by them desired that he would 
ratify that league of friendship and mutual alli- 
ance which was between them. And it seems 
|to me to be necessary here to give an account of 
all the honours that the Romans and their em- 
perors paid to our nation, and of the leagues of 
|mutual assistatice they have made with it, that 
all the rest of mankind may know what regard 
the kings of Asia and Europe have had to us, and 
that they have been abundantly satisfied of our 
courage and pmol for, whereas many will not 
believe what hath been written about us by the 
|Persians and Macedonians, because those wri- ~ 
tings are not every where to be met with, nor do 
lie in public places, but among us ourselves, 
and certain other barbarous nations, while there 
is no contradiction to be made against the de- 
crees of the Romans, for they are laid up in 
the public places of the cities, and are extant 
still in the capitol, and engraven upon pillars of 
brass; nay, besides this, Julius Caesar made a 
pillar of brass for the Jews of Alexandria, and 
declared publicly that they were citizens of Alex- 
andria, Out of these evidences will I demon- 
strate what I say; and will now set down the 
decrees made beth by the senate, and by Julius 
Cesar, which relate to Hyrcanus, and to our na- 
tion. 

2. “ Caius Julius Cesar, imperator and high 
priest, and dictator the second time, to the ma- 
gistrates, senate, and people of Sidon, sendeth 


| greeting :, If you be in health, it is well. Lalso 


and the army are well. 1 have sent you a cop 

of that decree, registered on the tables, which 
concerns Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the 
high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, that it 
may be laid up among the public records; and [ 
will that it be openly proposed in a table of brass, 
both in Greek and in Latin: itis as follows: 1 
Julius Cesar, imperator the second time, and 
high priest, have made this decree, with the ap- 
probation of the senate: Whereas Hyrcanus, 
the son of Alexander the Jew, hath demonstra- 
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ted his fidelity and diligence about our affairs, 
and this both now and in former times, both in 
με and in war, 88. many of our generals have 

orne witness, and came to our assistance in the 
last Alexandrian war* with fifteen hundred sol- 
diers; and when he was sent by me to Mithri- 
dates, showed himself-superior in valour to all 
the rest of that army: for these reasons I will 
that Hyrcanys the son of Alexander, and his 
children, be cthnarehs of the Jews, and have thie 
high priesthood of the Jews for ever, according 
to the customs of their forefathers, and that he 
and his sons be our confederates, and that be- 
sidés this, every one of them be reckoned among 
our particular friends. I also ordain, that he and 
his children retain whatsoever privileges belong 
to the office of high priest, or whatsoever favours 
have been hitherto granted them. And if at 
any time hereafter there arise any questions 
about the Jewish customs, I will that he deter- 
mine the same. 
they should be obliged to fmd us winter quarters, 
or that any money should be required of them.” 

3. “ The decrees of Caius Cesar, consul, con- 
taining what hath been granted and determined, 
are as follows: That Hyrcanus and his-children 
bear rule over the nation of the Jews, and have 
the profits of the places to them bequeathed: 
and that he, as himself the high priest and eth- 
narch of the Jews, defend those that are injureda 
And that ambassadors be sent to Hyrcanus the 
sou of Alexander, the high priest of the Jews, 
that may discourse with him about a league of 
friendship and mutual assistance, and that a table 
of brass, containing the premises, be openly pro- 
posed in the capitol, and at Sidon, and Tyre, and 
Askelon, and in the temple, engraven in Roman 
and Greek letters: that this decree may also be 
communicated to the questors and prietors of the 
several cities, and to the friends of the Jews; and 
that the ambassadors may have presents made 
them,and thatthesedecrees be sent every where.” 

4. “Caius Cisar, imperator, dictator, consul, 
bath granted, That out of regard to the honour, 
and virtue, and kindness of the man, and for the 
advantage of the senate, and of the peeple of 
Rome, Hyreanus, the son of Alexander, both he 
and his children, be high priests and priests of 
Jerusalem, and of the Jewish nation, by the same 
right, and according to the same laws, by which 
their progenitors have held the priesthood.” 

5. “Caius Cesar, consul the fifth time, hath 
decreed, That the Jews shall possess Jerusalem, 
and may encompass that city with walls; and 
that Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the high 
priest and ethnarch of the Jews, retain it, in the 
manner he himself pleases ; and that the Jews 
be allowed to deduct out of their tribute every 
second year the and is let: [in the sabbatic period] 
a corus. of that tribute, and that the tribute they 
pay be not let to farm, nor that they pay always 
_ the same tribute.” 

Ὁ, “Caius Cresar, imperator the second time, 
hath ordained, Thatall the country of the Jews, 
excepting Joppa, do pay a tribute yearly for the 
city of Jerusalem, excepting the seventh; which 
they call the sabbatical year, because thereon 
they neither receive the fruits of their trees, nor 
do they sow their land; and that they pay their 
tribute in Sidon on the seeond year [of that 
sabbatical period,] the fourth part of what was 
sown: and besides this, they are to pay the 
same tithes to Hyrcanus and his sons, which they 
paid to their forefathers. And that no one, 
neither president, nor lieutenant, nor ambassa- 
dor, raise auxiliaries within the bounds of Judea, 


* That Hyrcanus was himself in Egypt, along with An- 


tipater at this time, to whom accordingly the bold and | 


prudent actions of his deputy Antipater are here ascribed, 
as this decree of Juiius Cesar sipposes, we are farther 
assured by the testimony of Strabo, already produced by 
Josephus, ch. viii. sect. 2. 

f Dr. Hudson justly supposes, that these Roman impe- 
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And I think it not proper that, 
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nor may soldiers exact money of them for winter 
quarters, or under any other pretence, but that 
they may be free from all sorts of injuries: and 
that whatsoever they shall hereafter have, and 
are in possession ‘of, or haye bought, they shall 
retain them all. Itis also our pleasure, that the. 
city of Joppa, which the Jews had originally, 
when they made a league of friendship with the 
Romans, shall belong to them, as it formerly 
did, and that Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, 
and his sons, have as tribute of that city from 
those that occupy the land for the country, and 
for what they export every year to Sidon, twenty 
thousand, six hundred, and seventy-five modi 
every vear, the seventh year, which they call 
the sabbatie year, excepted, whereon they nei- 
ther plough nor receive the product of their 
trees. ‘It isalso the pleasure of the senate, that 
as to the villages which are in the great plain, 
which Hyrcanus and his forefathers formerly 
possessed, Hyreanus and the Jews have them 
with the same privileges with which they for- 
yaerly had them also, and that the same driginal 
ordinances remain still in force, which concern 
the Jews, with regard to their high priests; and 
that they enjoy the same benetits which they 
have had formerly by the concession of the peo- 
ple, and of the senate, and let them enjoy the 
like privileges in Lydda. It is the pleasure also 
of thé senate, that Hyrcanus the ethnarch, and 
the Jews, retain those places, countries, and vil- 
iages, which belonged to the kings ef Syria and 
Pheenicia, the confederates of the Romans, and 


| which they had bestowed on them as their free 


gifts. It is also granted to Hyrcanus, and to 
his sons, and to the ambassadors by them sent 
to us, that im the fights between single gla- 
diators, and in those with beasts, they shall sit 
among the senators to see those shows, and 
that when they desire an audience, they shall be 
introduced into the senate by the dictator, or by 
the general of the horse; and when they have 
introduced them, their answers shall be returned 
them inten days at the farthest, after the decree 
of the senate is made about their affairs.” 

7. “Caius Cesar, imperator, dictator the fourth 
time, and consul the fifth time, declared ‘to be 
perpetual dictator, made this speech concerning 
the rights and privileges of Hyrcanus the son of 
Alexander, the high priest and ethnarch of the 
Jews.. Since those imperatorst that have been 
in the provinces before me have borne witness to 
Hyrcanus, the high priest of the Jews, and to the 
Jews themselves, and this before the senate and 
people of Rome, when the people and senate re-. 
turned their thanks to them, it is good that we 
now also remember the same, and provide that 
a iy pee be made to Hyrcanus, to the nation of 
the. Jews, and to the sons of Hyrcanus, by the 
senate and people of Rome, and that suitably to 
what’ good-will they have shown us, and to the 
benefits they have bestowed upon us.” 

8. “ Julius Caius, preetor [consul] of Rome, to 
the magistrates, senate, and people of the Pa- 
rians, sendeth greeting. The Jews of Delos, 
and some other Jews that sojourn there, in the 
presence of your ambassadors, signified to us, 
that by a decree of yours, you forbid them to 
make use of the customs of their forefathers, and 
their way of sacred worship. Now it does not 
please me, that such decrees should be made 
against our friends and confederates, whereby 
they are forbidden to live according to their own 
customs, or to bring in contributions for common 
suppers and holy festivals, while they are not 
forbidden so to do even at Rome itself; for even 


rators, or generals of armies, meant both here and sect. 2, 
who gave testimony to Hyrcanus’s and the Jews’ faithful 
ness and good-will to the Romans, before the senute and 
people of Rome, were principally Pompey Scaurus, and 
Gabinius ; of all whom Josephus had already given us the 
history, so far as the Jows were concerned with them. 


‘= 
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Caius Cesar, our imperator and consul, in that 
decree wherein he forbade the Bacchanal rioters 
to meet in the city, did yet permit these Jews, 
and these only, both to ring in their-contribu- 
tions, and to make their common suppers.. Ac- 
cordingly, when I forbid other Bacchanal rioters, 
I permit these Jews to gather themselves to- 
gether, according to the customs and laws of 
their forefathers, and to persist therein. It will 
be therefore good for you, that if you have made 
any decree against these our friends and ¢on- 
federates, to abrogate the same, by reason of 
their virtue, and kind disposition towards us.” 

9. Now after Caius was slain, when Mareus 
Antonius, and Publius Delabella, were consuls, 
they both assembled the senate, and introduced 
Hyrcanus’s ambassadors into it, and discoursed 
of what they desired, and made a league of friend- 
ship with them. ‘The senate also decreed to 
grant them all they desired. JI add the decree 
itself, that those who read the present work may 
have ready by them a demonstration of the tru 
of what we say: the decree was this: 

10. “ The decree of the senate, copied out of 
the treasury, from the public tables belonging to 
the questors, when Quintus Rutilius and Caius 
Cornelius were questors, and taken out of the 
second table of the first class, on the third day 
before the ides of April, in the temple of Con- 
cord. There were present at the writing of this 
decree, Lucius Calpurnius Piso of the Menenian 
tribe, Servius Papinias Potitus of the Lemonian 
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going into the army, as the former prefects 
have done, and permit them to use the customs 
of their forefathers, in assembling together for 
sacred and religious purposes, as their law re- 
quires, and for collecting oblations necessary for 
sacrifices: and my will is, that you write this to 
the several cities under your jurisdiction.” 

13. And these were the concessions that Dola- ° 
bella made to our nation when Hyrcanus sent an 
embassage to him. But Lucius the consul’s de- 
cree ran thus: “I have at my tribunal set these 
Jews, who are citizens of Rome, and follow the 
Jewish religious rites, and yet live at Ephesus, 
free from going into the army, on account of the 
superstition they are under. ‘This was done be- 
fore the twelfth of the calends of October, when 
Lucius Lentulus, and Caius Marcellus, were con- 
suls, in the presence of Titus Appius Balgus, the 
son of Titus, and lieutenant of the Horatian 
tribe; of Titus Tongius, the son of Titus, of the 
Crustumine tribe; of Quintus Resius, the son of 
Quintus ; of Titus Pompeius Longinus, the son of 
Titus; of Caius Servilius, the son of Caius, of 
the Tarentine tribe; of Bracchus the military 
tribune; of Publius Lucius Gallus, the son of 
Publius, of the Veturian tribe ; of Caius Sentius, 
the son of Caius, of the Sabbatine tribe; of Ti- 
tus Attilius Bulbus, the son of Titus, lieutenant 
and vice-pretor, to the magistrates, senate, and 
people of the Ephesians, sendeth greeting: Lu- 
cius Lentulus the consul freed the Jews that are 
in Asia from going into the armies, at my inter- 


tribe, Caius Caninius Rebilius of the Tarentine 
tribe, Publius Tidetus, Lucius Apulinus, the son 
of Lucius, of the Sergian tribe, Flavius, the son 
of Lucius, of the Lemonian tribe, Publius Pla- 
tius, the son of Publius, of the Papyrian tribe, 
Marcus Acilius, the son of Marcus, of the Me- 
cian tribe, Lucius Erucius, the son of Lucius, of 
the Stellatine tribe, Marcus Quintus Plancillas, 
the son of Marcus, of the Pollian tribe, and Pub- 
lius Serius. Publius Dolabella, and Marcus An- 
tonius, the consuls, made this reference to the 
senate, that as to those things which, by the de- 
cree of the senate. Caius Cesar had adjudged 
about the Jews, and yet had not hitherto that de- 
cree been brought into the treasury, it is our will, 
as it is also the desire of Publius Dolabella, and 
Marcus Antonius, our consuls, to have these de- 


cession for them. And when I had made the 
same petition some time afterward to Phanijus 
the imperator, and to Lucius Antonius the vice- 
questor, | obtaimed that privilege of them alee; 
and my will is, that you take care that no one 
give them auy disturbance.” 

14. The decree of the Delians. ‘ The answer 
of the prztors, when Beotus was archon, on the 
twentieth day of the month Thargeleon. While’ 
Marcus Piso the lieutenant lived in our city, who 
was also appointed over the choice of the soldiers, 
he called us, and many other of the citizens, 
and gave order, that if there be here any Jews, 
who are Roman citizens, no one is to give them 
any disturbance about going into the army, be- 
cause Cornelius Lentulus, the consul, freed the 
Jews from goiug into the army, on account ofthe 
superstition they are under; you are therefore 
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crees put into the public tables, and brought to 
the city quistors, that they may take care to 
have them put upon the double tables. This 
was done before the fifth of the ides of February, 
in the temple of Concord. Now the ambassa- 
dors from Hyrcanus the high priest were these, 
Lysimachus the son of Pausanias, Alexander the 
son of Theodorus, Patroelus the son of Cheras, 
and Jonathan the son of Onias.” 

11. Hyrcanus sent also one of these ambassa- 
dors to Dolabella, who was then the prefect of 
Asia, and desired him to dismiss the Jews from 
military services, and to preserve to them tne 
customs of their forefathers, and to permit them 
to live according to them. And when Dolabella 
had received Hyrcanus’s letter, without any fur- 
ther deliberation, he sent an epistle to 41} the 
Asiatics, and particularly to the city of the 
Ephesiaus, the metropolis of Asia, about the 
Jews, a copy of which epistle here follows: 

12 “When Artemon was prytanis, on the first 
day of the month Leneon, Dolabella imperator, 
to the senate, and magistrates, and people of the 
Ephesians, sendeth greeting: Alexander, the son 
of Theodorus, the ambassador of Hyrcanus, the 
son of Alexander the high priest and etharch of 
the Jews, appeared before me, to show that his 
countrymen could not go into their armies, be- 
cause they are not allowed to bear arms, or to 
travel on the Sabbath-days, nor there to pracnre 
themselves those sorts of food which they lave 
been used to eat from the times of their forefa- 
tlers: Ido therefore grant them a freedom from 
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obliged to submit to the praetor.” And the like ~ 


decree was made by the Sardians about us also, 

“15. “Caius Phanius, the son of Caius, impera- 
tor and consul, to the magistrates of Cos, send- ὁ 
eth greeting: I would have you know that the 
ambassadors of the Jews have been with me, — 
and desired they might have those decrees which , 
the senate had made about them; which decrees 
are here subjoined. My willis, that you have a 
regard to, and take care of these men, according | 
to the senate’s decree, that they may be safely _ 
conveyed home through your country.” 

16. The declaration of Lucius Lentulus the — 
consul: “I have dismissed those Jews who are 
Roman citizens, and who appear to me to have 
their religious rites, and to observe the laws of | 
the Jews at Ephesus, cn account of the supersti- 
tion they are under. ‘This act was done before 
the thirteenth of the calends of October,” 

17. “Lucius Antonius, the son of Marcus, vice- 
questor, and vice-prator, to the magistrates, 
senate, and people of the Sardians, sendeth 
greeting: Those Jews that are our fellow-citi- — 
zens of Rome, came to me, and demonstrated 
that they had an assembly of their own, accord- 
ing to the laws of their forefathers, and this from 
the beginning &s.also a place of their own, where- 
in they determined their suits and controversies 
with one another! upen their petition therefore 
tome, that these might be lawful fur them, I gave 
order that these their privileges be preserved, 
aud they be permitted to do accordingly.” 


: 
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~ may injurethem in our provinces. Now, although 


_ didst thou give order that they should be ob- 


ΟΠ care that no complaint be made against us.” 


_ the Galban tribe, the proconsul to the magis- 


' that you used the Jews in a way different from 
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“18. The declaration of Marcas” Publius, the 
son of Spurius, and of Marcus, the son of Mar- 
cus, and of Lucius, the son of Publius: “We 
went to the proconsul, and informed him of what 
ositheus, the son of. Cleopatrida of Alexandria 
desired, that if he thought good, he would dis- 


miss those Jews who were Roman citizens, and| 


were wont to observe the rites of the Jewish re- 
ligion, on account of the superstition they were 
under. Accordingly, he did dismiss them. . This 
was done before the thirteenth of the calends of 
October.” - } 

19. “In the month Quintilis,, when Lucius 
Lentulus and Caius Marcellus were consuls; and 
there were présent Titus Appius Balbus, the son 
of Titus, lieutenant of the Horatian tribe, ‘Titus 
Tongius of the Crustumine tribe, Quintus Resius 
the son of Quintus, Titus Pompeius the son of 
Titus, Cornelius Longinus, Caius Servilius Brac 
cchus, the son of Caius, a military tribune, of the 
Tarentine tribe, Publius Clausius Gallus, the son 
of Publius, of the Veturian tribe, Caius Teutius| 
the son of Caius, a military tribune, of the Emi-| 
lian tribe, Sextus Atilius Serranus, the son of 
Sextus, of the Esquiline tribe, Caius Pompeius, 
the son of Caius, of the Sabbatine tribe, ‘Titus 
Appius Menander, the son of ‘Titus, Publius Ser- 
vilius Strabo, the son of Publius, Lucius Paccius 
Capito, the son of Lucius, of the Colline tribe, | 
Aulus Furius Tertius, the son of Aulus, and Ap- 

ius Menas.- In the, presence of these it was 

that Lentulus pronounced this decree: 1. have 

- before the tribunal dismissed those Jews that are 
Roman citizens, and are accustomed to observe | 
the sacred rites of the Jews at Ephesus; on ac- 
count of the superstition they are under.” 

QU. “The magistrates of the Laodiceans to 
Cais Rubilius, the son of Caius, the consul, 
send greeting: Sopater, the ambassador of Hyr- 
canus, the high priest, hath delivered us.an epis- 
tle from thee, whereby he lets us know, that 

certain ambassadors were come from Hyrcanus, 
the high priest of the Jews, and brought an epis- 
tle written concerning their nation, wherein they 
desire that the Jews may be allowed to observe 
their Sabbaths and other sacred rites, according 
to the laws of their forefathers, and that they 
may be under no. command, because they are} 
our friends and confederates, and that nobody 


the Trallians there present contradicted them, 
and were not pleased with these decrees, yet 


served, and informedst us that thou hadst been 
desired to write this to us about them. We there- 
fore, in obedience to the injunctions we have re- 
ceived from thee, have received the epistle which 
thou sentest us, and have laid it up by itselfamong 
our public records. And as to the other things 
about which thou didst send to us, we will take 


21. Publius Servilius, the son of Publius, of 


trates, senate, and people of the Milesians, send- 
eth greeting: Prytanes the son of Hermes, a 
citizen of yours, came to me when [ was at 
Tralles, and held a court there, and informed me 


my opinion, and forbade them to celebrate their 
Sabbaths, and to periorm the sacred rites re- 
‘ceived from their forefathers, and to manage the 
fruits of the land according to their ancient cus-| 
tom, and that he had himself been the promulger 
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ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


4. 


* We have here a most remarkable and authentié at- | 


testation of the citizens of Pergamus, that Abraham was 
the father of all the Hebrews; that their own ancestors. 
were, in the oldest times, the friends of those Hebrews; 
and that the public acts of their city, then extant, con- 
firmed the same; which evidence is too strong to be 
evaded by our present ignorance of the particular occa- 
sion of suck ancient friendship and alliance between those 
“Pree. See the like full evidence of the kindred of the 

cedemoiians and the Jews; and that because they were 
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of your decree, according as your laws require: 


I would therefore have you know, that upon 
hearing the pleadings on both sides, I gave sen- 
tence that the Jews should not be prohibited to 
make use of their own customs.” 

22. The decree of those of Pergamus. When 
Cratippus was prytanis, on the first day of the 
month Desius, the decree of the pretors was this: 
“Since-the Romans, following the conduct of 
their ancestors, undertake daugers for the com- 
mon safety of all mankind, and are ambitious to 
settle their confederates and friends in happiness, 
and in firm peace; and since thenationofthe Jews, 
and their high priest Hyrcanus, sent as ambas- 
sadors to them, Strato, the son of Theodotus, 
and Apollonius, the son of Alexander, and Eneas, 
the son of Autipater, and Aristobulus, the son of 
Amyntus, and Sosipater, the son of Philip, wor- 
thy and good men, who gavé a particular account 
of their affairs, the senate thereupon made a de- 
cree about what they had desired of them, that 


“Antiochus the king, the‘son of Antiochus, should 


do no injury to the Jews, the confederates of the 
Romans; and that the fortresses, and the havens, 
andthe country,, and whatsoever else he had 
taken from them, should be restored to them; 
and that it may be lawful for them to export 
their goods out of their own bavens; and that 
no_ king ποὺ people may have leave to export any 
goods, either out of the country of Judea, or out 
of theirhavens, without paying customs, but only 
Ptolemy the king of Alexandria, beeause he is ~ 
our confederate and friend; and that, according 
to their desire, the garrison thatisin Joppamay. _ 
be ejected. Now Lucius Pettius, one of the se- 
nators, a worthy and good man, gave order that 
we should take care that these things should be 
done according to the senate’s decree; and that 
we should take care also that their ambassadors 
might return home in safety. Accordingly, we 
admitted T‘heodorus into our senate and assem- 
bly, and took the epistle out of his hands, as well 
as the decree of the senate; and as he discoursed 
with great zeal about the Jews, and described 
Hyrcanus’s virtue and generosity, and how he 
was a benefactor to all men in common, and par- 
ticularly to every body that comes to him, we 
laid up the epistle in our public. records; and 
made.a decree ourselves, that since we also are 
in confederacy with the Romans, we would do 
every thing we could for the Jews, according to 
to the senate’s decree. ‘Theodorus also, who 
brought the epistle, desired of our pretors, that 
they would send Hyrcanus a copy of that decree, 
as also. ambassadors to signify to him the affec- 
tion of our people to him, and to exhort them to 
preserye, and. augment their friendship for us, 
and be ready to bestow other benefits upon us, 
as justly expecting to receive proper requitals 
from us; and desirmg them to remeber that 
our ancestors* weretriendly to the Jews even in 
the days of Abraham, who was the fatlier of all 
the Hebrews, as we have [also] found it set down 
in our public records.” ; 

23. The decree. of those of Halicarnassus, 
When Memnon, the son of Oristidas by descent, 
bat, by adoption, of Eunonymus, was priest, on 
the *** day of the month Aristerion, the decree 
of the people, upon the representation of Marcus 
Alexander, was this: “Since we have ever a 
great hi ge to piety towards God, and to holi- 
ness, and since we aim to follow the people of the 
Romans, who are the benefactors of all men, 


both the posterity of Abraham, by a public epistle of those 
people to the Jews, preserved in the first bcok of the Mac- 
cabees, xii. 19—23, and thence by Jcsephus, Antiq. Be xin. + 
ch. iv. sect. 10; both which authentic records are highly 
valuable. It.is also well worthy of observation, what Ma 
ses Chorenensis, the principal Armenian historian, informs 
us of, p. 3, that Arsaces, who raised the Parthian Empire, 
was of the seed of Abraham by Keturah ; and that thereby 
was accomplished that prediction which said, kings of na 
tions shall proceed front thee Gen. xvii. 6. 
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itten to us about a league |} them all down, as needless and disagreeable; for 


—CHAP: ΧΙ, 


of friendship and mutual assistance between the || I cannot suppose any one so perverse as not to 


Jews and our city, and that their sacred offices, 
and accustomed festivals and assemblies, may be 
observed by them, we have decreed, that as ma- 


believe the friendship we have had with the Ro- 
mans,.While they have demonstrated the same 
by such a great number of their decrees relati 


ny men and women of the Jews as are willing so || to us; nor will they doubt of our fidelity as to the 


to do, may celebrate their Sabbaths, and periorm 
their holy offices, according to the Jewish laws; 
and may make their proseuche at the seaside, 
according to the customs of their forefathers; 
and if any one, whether he be a magistrate or 
rivate person, hindereth them from so doing, 
e shall be liable to a fine, Ἷ 
uses of the city.” 
τ 24. The deeree of the Sardians. “This deeree 
was made by the senate and people, upon the 
representation of the pretors: ‘ Whereas those 
Jews, who are our fellow-citizens, and live with 
us in this city, have ever had great benefits 
heaped upon them by the people, and have come | 
now into the senate, int. desired of the peo-| 
ple, that upon the restitution of their law and, 
their liberty, by the senate and people of Rome, 
they may assemble together, according to their 
ancient legal custom, and that we will not bring 
any suit against them about it; and that a place 
may be given them where they may hold. their | 
congregations, with their wives and children, and | 
may offer, as did their forefathers, their prayers 
and sacrifices to God; now the senate and people 
have decreed to permit them to assemble toge- 
ther on the days formerly appointed, and to act| 
according to their own laws; and that such ἃ 
place be set apart for them by the pretors, for 
the building and inhabiting the same, as they 
shall esteem fit for that purpose. And that those 
that take care of the provisions for the city, 
shall take care that such sorts of food as they 
esteem fit for their eating, may be imported into 
the city.” ᾿ 
25. The decree of the ἘρΒοείαπα. When ed 
nophilus was prytanis, on the first day of the} 
month Artemisius, this decree was made by the | 
people: “Nicanor, the son of Euphemius, pro- | 
nounced it, upon the representation of the prav- | 
tors. 


rutus, the proconsul, that they might be allow- 
ed to observe their Sabbaths, and to act in all 
things according to the customs of their fore- | 
fathers, without impediment from any body, the 
pretor hath granted their petition. Accordingly, 
it was decreed by the senate and people, that m | 
this affair that concerned the Romans, no one of 
them should be hindered from keeping the Sab- 


Since the Jews that dwell in this city have | 
stitioned Marcus Julius Pompeius, the son οὔ 


restof those decrees, since we have showed the 
same in those we have produced. ‘And thus have 


we sufficiently explained that confederacy we at 


those times had with the Romans. 


CHAP. XI. 


to be applied to the Ποιὸ Mareust succeeded Sextus, when he had been 


slain by Bassus’s treachery; and how, after the 
© Death of Casur, Cassius came into Syria, and 

distressed Judea; as also, how Maiichus slew 

Antipater, and was himself slain by Herod. 


§ 1. Now it so fell out, that about this very 
time the affairs of Syria were in great disorder, 
and this on the occasion: following: Cecilius 


and then took his army, and got the mannge- 
ment of public affairs into his own hand; so 
there arose.a great war about Apamia, while 
Cesar’s generals eame against him with an army 
of horsemen and footmen: to these Antipater 
also sent sucecours, and his sons with them, as 
calling to mind the kindnesses they had received 
from Cesar, and on that account he thought it 
but just to require punishment for him, and to 
take vengeance on the man that had murdered 
him. And as the war was drawn out into a 
great length, Marcus came from Rome to take 
Sextus’s govérnment.upon him: but Caesar was 
slain by Cassius and Brutus in the senate-house, 
after he had retained the government three 
| Years and six months. This fact, however, is 
} related elsewhere. ν᾽ 

| Ὡς. Δ5 the war-that.arose upon the death of 
Cesar was now begun, and the principal men 
were all gone, some one way, and some another, 
to raise armies, Cassius came from Rome into 
| Syria, in order to receive the [army that lay in 
the] camp at Apamia;'and having raised the 
siege, he brought over both Bassus and Marcus 
He then went over the cities, and 


| to his party. 


taxes upon those cities; and he chiefly oppressed 
| Judea, and exacted of it seven hundred talents: 
| but Antipater, when he saw the state to be in so 
|great consternation and disorder, divided the 
collection of that sum, and appointed his two 
soas to gather it, and so that part of it was to be 


Bassus, one of Pompey’s party, laid a treache-— 
|rous design against Sextus Casar, and slew him, | 


got together weapons and soldiérs, and laid great _ 
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| 
bath-day, nor be fined for so doing, but that they llexatted by Malichus, who was ill disposed to 
may be allowed to do all things according to their him, and part by others. A nd because ἢ ero ἱ 
own laws.” exact what was required of him from Galilee b 

26. Now there are many such decrees of the || fore others, he was iu the greatest favour wi 
senate and imperators of the Romans.” and those || Cassias; for he thought it a part of prudence to 


f 
ns 


different from these before us, which have been || cultivate a friendship with the Romans, and to ᾿ς 


made in favour of Hyreanus, and of our nation; || gain their good-will at the expense of others; _ 
as also, there have been more decrees of the city, || whereas the curators of the other cities, with 
and rescripts of the prtors, to such epistles as || their citizens, were sold for slaves; and Cassius 


concerned our rights and privileges: and certain- 
ly such as are not ill disposed fo what we write, 
may believe that they are all to this purpose, and 
that by the specimens which we have inserted; 
for since we have produced evident marks that 
may still be seen, of the friendship we liave had 
with the Romans, and demonstrated that those 
murks are engraven upon columns and tables of 
brass in the capitol, that are still in being, and 
preserved to this day, we have omitted to set 


~ If we compare Josephus’s promise in sect. 1, to pro- 
duce ali the public decrees of the Romans in favour of the 
Jowa, with his excuse hore for omitting many of them, we 
may observe, that when he came fo transcribe all those de- 
erees he had collected, he found them so numerous that he 
thought he should too much tire his readers if he had at- 
tempted it, which he thonght a sufficient apology for his 
omitting the rest of them; yet do those hy him produced 
afford such a strong confirmation to his history, aud give 
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reduced four cities into slavery, the two most 
| »tent of which were Gophna and Emmaus; and, 
asides these, Lydda and Thamna. Nay, Cassius 
was so very angry at Malichus, thathe had killed 
him, (for he assaulted him,) had not Hyrcanus, 
by the means of Antipater, sent him a hundred 
talents of his own, and thereby pacified his anger 
against him. 


8. But after Cassius was gone out of Judea, | 


Mulichus Juid snares for Antipater, as thinking 


such great hght to even the Roman antiquitios themselves, 
that [believe the curious are not a little sorry for sueb his 
omissions. 

{ For Μάγοι, the president of Syria, sent as snecessor 
to Sextus Cassar, the Roman bistorians require us to read 
Murcus 11 Josephus, and this perpetually, butt: in these 


Antiquitics, and in the history of the War, as the learned — 


generally agree. 
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that his death would be the preservation of ILyr- 
canus’s government; but his design was not un- 
known to Antipater, which, when he perceived, 
he retired beyond Jordan, and got ‘together an 
army, partly of Arabs, and partly of his own 
countrymen. However, Malichus, being one of 
eat cunning, denied that he had laid any snares 
‘or him, and made his defence with an oath, both 
to himself and his sons; and said, that while 
Phasaelus had a garrison in- Jerusalem, and 
Herod had the weapons of war in his custody, 
he could never have a thought of any such thing. 
So Antipater, perceiving the distress that Mali- 
chus was in, was reconciled to him, and made an 
agreement with him; this was when Marcus was 
resident of Syria; who yet perceiving that this 
Malickus was making a disturbance in Judea, 
perce so far that he’ had almost killed him, 
es still, at the intercession of Antipater, he saved 
im. } 
4, However, Antipater little thought that by 
saving Malichus;he had saved’ his own murder- 
er; for now Cassius and Marcus had got toge- 
ther an army, and intrusted the entire care of it 


to Herod, and made him general of the forces of} 


Ccelosyria, and gave him ἃ fleet of ships, and an, 
army of horsemen, and footmen, and promised 
him, that after the war was over, they would 
make him king of Judea, for a’'war was already 
begun between Antony and the younger Cesar, 
- but as Malichus was most afraid of Antipater, he 


took him out of the way; and, by the offer of] 


money, persuaded the butler of Hyreanus, with 
whom they were both to feast, to kill him by poi- 
son. This being done, and he having armed men 
with him, settled the affairs of the city. But 
when Antipater’s sons, Herod and Phasaelus, 
were acquainted with this conspiracy against 
their father, and had indignation at it, Malichus 
denied all, and utterly renounced any knowledge 
of the murder. andthe died Antipater, a man 

_ that had distinguished himself for piety and jus- 
tice, and love to his country. And whereas one 
of his sons, Herod, resolved immediately to re- 
venge their father’s death, and was coming upon 
Malichus with an army for that purpose, the 
elder of his sons, Phasaelus, thought it best ra- 
ther to get this man into their hands by policy, 
lest they should appear to begin a civil war in 
the country; so he accepted of Malichus’s de- 
fence for himself, and pretended to believe him 
that he had no hand in the violent death of Anti- 
ater, his father, but erected a fine monument for 

im. Herod also went to Samaria, and when he 
found them in great distress, he revived their 
spirits, and composed their differences. 

5. Lowever, a little after this, Herod, upon the 
approach of a festival, came with his soldiers into 
the city; whereupon Malichus was affrighted, 
and persuaded Hyrcanus not to permit him to 
come into the city. Ilyreanus complied; and, 
for a pretence of excluding him, alleged, that a 
rout of strangers ought not to be admitted, when 
the multitude were purifying themselves. But 
Herod had little regard to the messengers that 
were sent to him, and entered the city in the 
night-time, and affrighted Malichus; yet did he 
remit nothing of his former dissimulation, but 
or for Antipater, and bewailed him as a friend 
of his, with a loud voice: but Herod and his 
friends thought it proper, not openly to contra- 
dict Malichus’s hypocrisy, but to give him tokens 
of mutual friendship, in order to prevent his sus- 
picion of them. 

6, However, Herod sent to Cassius, and in- 
formed him of the murder of his father; who 


* To this and the following chapters, the reador will 
easily remark how truly Gronovius observes, in his notes 
op the Roman decrees in favour of the Jews, that their 
rights and privileges were commonly purchased of the 
Romans with money: Many examples of this sort, both 
as to the Romaus and others in authority, will occur in 
our Josephus, both now aud hereatter, and need uot to be 


ANTIQUITIES OF 'THE JEWS, 


knowing what sort of man Malichus was as ἔς 
his morals, sent him back word, that he shoula 
revenge his father’s death; and also sent pri 
vately, to the commanders of his army at Tyre, 
with orders to assist Herod in the execution οἵ ἃ 
very just design of his. Now when Cassius had 
taken Laodicea, they all went together to him 
and carried him garlands and money ; and Her 
thought that Malichus might be punished while 
he was there; but he was somewhat agreente 
sive of the thing, and designed to make some 
great attempt, and because his son was then a 
hostage at Tyre, he went to that city, and re- 
sbived to steal him away privately, and to march 
thence into Judea; and as Cassius was in haste 
to march against Antony, he thought to bring 
the country to revolt, and to procure the govern- 
ment for himself. But Providence opposed his 
counsels ; and Herod bemg a shrewd man, and 
perceiving what his intention was,.he sent thi- 
ther beforehand a servant, in appearance indeed 
to get.a supper ready, for he had said before, 
that he would feast them all there, but in reality 
10 16 commanders of the army, whom .he per- 
suaded to. go out against Malichus, with their 
daggers.. So they went out and met the man 
near the city, upon the seashore, and there stab- 
bed him, Whereupon Hyrcauus was so astonish- 
ed at what had happened, that his speech failed 
him; and when, after some difficulty, he had re- 
covered himself, he asked Herod, what the mat- 
ter could be, and who it was that slew Malichus ? 
and when he said that it was done by the com- 
mand of Cassius, he commended the action; for 
that Malichus was a very wicked man, and one 
that conspired against his own country. And this 
was the punishment that was inflicted on Mali- 
chus for what he wickedly did to Antipater. 

7. But when Cassius was marched out of Sy- 
ria, disturbances arose in Judea: for Felix, who 
was left at Jerusalem with an army, made a sud- 
den attempt against Phasaelus, and the people 
themselves rose in arms ; but Herod went to Fa- 
bius the prefect of Damascus, and was desired 
to run to his brother’s assistance, but was hinder- 
ed by a distemper that seized upon him, till Pha- 
saelus by himself had been too hard for Felix, 
and had shut him up in the tower, and there, on 
certain conditions, dismissed him. Phasaelus 
also complained of Hyrcanus, that although he 
had received a great many benefits from them, 
yet did he support their enemies; for Malichus’s 

rother made many places to. revolt, and kept 
garrisons in them, and particularly Massada, the 
strongest fortress of them all. In the mean time 
Herod was recovered of his disease, and came 
and took from Felix all the places he had gotten: 
and, upon certain conditions, dismissed him also. 


CHAP. XII. 


Herod ejects Antigonus, the Son of Aristobulus, 
out of Judea, and gains the Friendship of An- 
tony, who was now come into Syria, by sending 
him muck Money; on which Account he would 
not admit of those that would have accused 
Herod: and what it was that Anieny wrote to 
the T'yrians in behalf of the Jews. 


§ 1. Now Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, 
brought back into Judea Antigonus, the soa of 
Aristobulus, who had already raised an army 
and had, by money,* made Fabius to be his 
friend, and this because he was of kin to him. 
Marion also gave him assistance. ‘He had been 
left by Cassius to tyrannize over Tyre, tee this 
Cassius was a man that seized on Syria, and ὑφ 


taken particular notice of on the several occasions in these 
notes. Accordingly the chief captain confesses to St. Paub. 
that with a great sum he had obtained his freecam, Acts 
xxii, 28, as had St. Paul’s ancestors, very probably, pur 
chased the like freedom for their fiunily by money,as the 
same author justly concludes also, , 
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kept it under in the way of a tyrant. Marion 
also marched into Galilee, which lay in his neigh- 
bourhood, and took three of his fortresses, and 
put garrisons into them to keep them. But 
when Herod came, he took all from him; but the 
Tyrian garrison he dismissed in a very civil man- 
ner; nay, to some of the soldiers he made pre- 
sents, out of the good-will he bare to that city. 
When he had despatched these affairs, and was 
gone to meet Antigonus, he joined battle with 
him, and beat him, and drove him out of Judea 

resently, when he was just come into its bor- 

ers. But when he was come to Jerusalem, 
Hyrcanus and the people put garlands about his 
head; for he had already contracted an_ affinity 
with the family of Hyrcanus by having espoused 
a descendant of his, and for that reason Herod 
took the greater care of him, as being to marry 
the daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristobu- 
lus, and the granddaughter of Hyrcanus, by 
which wife he becamé the father of three male 
and two female children. He had also married 
before this another wife, out of a lower family of 
his own nation, whose name was Doris, by whom 
he had his eldest son Antipater. 

2. Now Antonius and Czsar had beaten Cas- 
sius near Philippi, as others have related; but 
after the vietory, Cesar went into Gaul [Italy,] 
and Antony marched for Asia, who, when he 
was arrived at Bithynia, had ambassadors that 
met him from all parts. The principal men also 
of the Jews came thither, to accuse Phasaelus 
and Herod, and they said, that Hyrcanus had in- 
deed the appearance of reigning, but that these 
men had all the power; but Antony paid great 
respect to Herod, who was come to him to make 
his defence against his accusers, on which ac- 
count his adversaries could not so much as obtain 


q hearings which favour Herod had gained of 
Antony y money. But still, when Antony was 
come to Ephesus, Hyreanus the high priest, and 


- our nation, sent an embassage to him, who ear- 
ried a crown of gold with them, and desired that 
he would write to the governors of the provinces, 
to set those Jews free who had been carried cap- 
tive by Cassius, and this without their having 
fought against him, and to restore them that 
country, which, in the days of Cassius, had been 
taken from them. Antony thought the Jews’ 
desires were just, and wrote immediately to 
Hyreanus, and to the Jews. He also sent, at the 
same time, a decree to the Tyrians; the contents 
of which were to the same purpose. 

3. “ Mareus Antonius, imperator, to Hyreanus 
the high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, send- 
eth greeting: If you be in health, it is well; I 
also am in health, with the army. Lysimachus, 
the son of Pausanius, and Josephus, the son of 
Menneus, and Alexander, the son of Theodorus, 
your ambassadors, met me at ag ee and have 
renewed that embassage which they had for- 
merly been upon at Rome; and have diligently 
acquitted theniselves of the present embassage, 
which thou and thy nation have intrusted to 
them; and have fully declared the good-will thou 
hast for us. I am therefore satisfied, both b 
τ ore actions and your words, that you are well 

isposed to us: and I understand that your con- 
duct of life is constant and religious; so | reckon 
upon you as our own; but when those that were 
adversaries to you, and to the Roman people, 
abstained neither from cities nor temples, and did 
not observe the agreement they had confirmed 
by oath, it was not only on account of our con- 
test with them, but on account of all mankind in 
common, that we have taken vengeance on those 
who have been the authors of great injustice 
towards men, and of great wickedness towards 
the gods; for the sake of which we suppose it 


* This clause plainly alludes to that well-known but un- 
usual and very long darkness of the sun, which happened 
upon the murder of Julius Caesar by Brits and Cassius; 
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was that the sun turned away his light from 
us,* as unwilling to view the horrid crime they 
were guilty of in the case of Casar. We have 
also overcome their conspiracies,- which threat- 
ened the gods themselves, which Macedonia re- 
ceived, as it is a climate peculiarly proper for 
impious. and insolent attempts: and we have 
overcome that confused rout of men, half mad 
with spite against us, which they got together at 
Philippi, in Macedonia, when they seized on the 
places that were proper for their purpose, and, 
as it were, walled them round with mountains to 
the very sea, and where the passage was open 
only through a single gate, This victory we 
gained, because the guds had condemned these 
men for their wicked enterprises. Now Brutus, 
when he had fled as far as Philippi, was shut up 
by us, and became a partaker of the same perdi- 
tion with Cassius; and now these have received 
their punishment, we suppose that we may en- 
joy peace for the time to come, and that Asia 
may be at rest from war. We, therefore, make 
that peace which God hath given us common to 
our confederates also; insomuch that the body 
of Asia is now reeovered out of that distemper 
it was under by the means of our victory. I, 
therefore, bearing in mind both thee and your 
nation, shall take care of what may be for 
your advantage. I have also sent epistles in 
writing to the several cities, that if any persons, 
whether freemen or bondmen, have been sold 
under the spear by Caius Cassius, or his subordi- 
nate officers, they may be set free. And I will 
that you kindly make use of the favours which L 
and Dolabella have granted you. I also forbid 
the Tyrians to use any violence with you; and 
for what places of the Jews they now possess, I 
order them to restore them. I have withal ac- 
cepted of the crown which thou sentest me.” 

4. ** Marcus Antonius, imperator, to the ma- 
gistrates, senate, and people of Tyre, sendeth 
greeting : The ambassadors of Hyreanus the 
high priest and ethnarch [of the Jews] appeared 
before me at Ephesus, and told me, that you are 
in possession of part of their country, which you 
entered upon under the government of our ad- 
versaries. Since, therefore, we have undertaken 
awar for the obtaining the government, and have 
taken care to do what was agreeable to piety and 
justice, and have brought to punishment those 
that had neither any remembrance of the kind- 
nesses they had received, nor have kept their 
oaths, I will that you be at peace with those that | 
are our confederates; as also, that what you 
have taken by the means of our adversaries shall 
not be reckoned your own, but be returned to 
those from whom you took them; for none of 
them took their provinces or their armies by the 
gift of the senate, but they seized them by orce, 
and bestowed them by violence upon such as be- 
came useful to them in their unjust proceedings. 
Since, therefore, those men have received the 
punishment due to them, we desire that our con- 
federates may retain whatsoever it was that they 
formerly possessed without disturbance, and that 
you restore all the places which belong to Hyrca 
}nus the ethnarch of the Jews, which you have. 
had, though it were but one day before Caius 
Cassius began an unjustifiable war against us, 
and entered into our provinces; nor do you use 
any force against him, in order to weaken him, 
that he may not be able to dispose of that which 
is his own, but if you have any contest with bim 
about your respective rights, it shall be lawful 
for you to plead your cause when we come upon 
the places concerned, for we shall alike preserve 
the rights, and hear all the causes of our confe- 
derates,”’ 


o. * Marcus Antonius, imperator, to the ma- 
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which is taken great notice of by Virgil, Pliny. and other 
Roman authors. See Virgil’s Georgies, Book i. just before 
the end; and Pliny’s Nat. Hist. B. ii. ch. xxx. 
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were that governed thé nation best ? he replied, 
‘Herod and his friends. 


“- 


. and to settle the goverament upon Herod’ but 


- Caius Cassius, inthis revolt he hath made, hath 


‘ship with the Roman people, as in war; and since 


to their former owners. 


behalf of the young men, and ‘all this in the 


‘they were come back, but a thousand of the 


‘the report was that he would come. But Antony 
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gistrates, senate, and people of Tyre, sendeth | 

reeting: 1 have seut you my decree, of which 
E will that ye take care that it be engraven on 
the public. tables, in Roman and Greek Tetters, 
and that it stand engraven in the most illustrious 
places, that it may be read by alJ.”” Marcus An- 
tonius, insperatot, one of the triumvirate over 
the public affairs, made this declaration: “Since 


illaged that province which’ belonged mot ‘to 
im, and was held by garrisons there encamped, 
‘they were our confederates, and hath 
spoiled that nation of the Jews that was in friend- 


We have overcome his madness by arms, wé now 
correct by our decrees and judicial determina- 
tions what he hath laid waste, that those things 
may be restored to our confederates. And as for 
what hath been sold of the Jewish possessions, 
whether they be bodies or possessions, let them 
be released, the bodies into that state of free- 
dom they were originally in, and the possessions 
* I also will, that he who 
shali net comply with this decree of mine, shall 
be punished: for his disobedience: and if ‘such a 
one be caught, I will take care that the offender 
suffer condign punishment.” 

6. The same thing did Antony write to the 
Sidonians, and the Antiochians, avd the Ara- 
bians. We have produced these decrees, there- 
fore, as 1aarks for futurity of the truth of what 
we have suid, that the Romans had a-great con- 


cern about our nation. 


) CHAP. XIII. 


Flow Antony made Herod and Phasaelus Te- 
trarchs- after they had been accused to no pur- 
pose; and how the Parthians, when they brought 
Antigoaus inte Judea, took Byrcanus and Pha- 
snelus captives. Herod's I'light; and what 
Affitctions Hyrcanus and Phasaelus endured. 


_ § 1. Wuen, after this, Antony came into Syria, 
Cleopatra met him in Cilicia, and brought him 
tofall in love with her, And there came now 
also a hundred of the most potent of the Jews 
to accuse Herod and those about him, and set || 
the men of the greatest eloquenée among them 
to speak. But Messala contradicted them, on 


resence of Hyreanus, who was THerod’s father- 
in-law already.* When Antony had heard both 
sides at Daphne, he asked Hyrcanus who they 


Hereupon Antony, by 
reason of the old hospituble friendship he had 
made with his father [Antipater,] at that time 
when he was with Gabinius, he made both Herod 
and Phasaelus tetrarchs, and cominitted the pub- 
lic affairs of the Jews to them, and wrote letters 
to that purpose. He, also bound fifteen of their 
adversaries, and was going to kill them, but that 
Herod obtained their pardon. 

2. Yet did not these men. continue quiet when 


Jews came to Tyre to meet him there, whither 


was corrupted by the money which Herod and 
his brother had given him; and so he gave order 
to the governor of the place to punish the Jewish 
ambassadors, who were for making innovations, 


Herod went out hastily to them, and Hyrcanus 
was with him (for they stood upon the sbore 
before the city,) and he charged them to go their 
ways, because great mischief would befall them 
if they went on with their accusation. But they | 
did not acquiesce; whereupon the Romans ran 
upon them with their daggers, and slew some, 
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~* We may here take notice, that espousals alone were 
of old estcemed a sufficient foundation for afirity, Wy rea- 
nus being here called father-tn-larw to Worod, hecaise his 
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and wounded tore of them, 2nd the rest fled 
away and went home, and Jay still.in great con- 
sternation: and when the people made a clamour 


against. Herod, Antony was so provoked ‘at it~ 


that he slew the prisoners. 

3. Now, in the seeond year, Pacorus, the king 
of Parthia’s)son, and Barzapharnes, a com- 
mander of the Parthians, possessed themselves 
of Syria. Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, also was 


now dead, and Lysanias.his son took his govern- 


ment, and made aleagre of friendship with Anti- 
gonus, the son of Aristobulus; and in order to 
obtain it, made use of that commander, who had 
a great interest in him.. Now Antigonus had 
promised to give the Parthians a thousand ta- 
lents, and five hundred-women, upoa condition 
they would take the government away from 
Hyreanus, and bestow it upon him, and, withal 
kill Herod.. And although he did not give them 
what he had promised, yet did the Parthians 
make an expedition into Judea on that account, 
and carried Antigonus with them. Pacorus went 
along the maritime parts, but the commander 
Barzapharnes through the midland. Now the 
Tyrians excluded Pacorus, but the Sidonians, 
and those of Ptolemais, received him. However, 
Pacorus sent a troop of horsemen into Judea, to 
take a view of the state of the-country, and to 
assist Antgonus ; and sent-also the king’s butler, 
of the same name with himself. .So when the 
Jews that dwelt about mount Carmel came to 
Antigonus, and were ready to march with him 
into Judea, Antigonus hoped to get some part of 
the country by their assistance. ,The place is 
called Drymi; and when some others eame and 


met them, the men privately fell upon Jeru- 


salem ; and when some more were come to them, 
they got together in great numbers, and came 
against the king’s palace and besieged it. But 
as Phasaelus’s. and Hered’s party came to. the 
other’s assistance, and a battle happened be- 
tween them in thé market-place, the young men 
beat their enemies, and pursued them iuto the 
temple, and sent some armed men into the ad- 


joining houses to keep them in, who-yet being 


destitute: of suchas should support them, were 
burnt, and the houses with them, by the people 
who rose up against them. But Herod was re- 
venged. on these seditious adversaries of his a 


little afterward for this injury they had offered” 
him, when he fought with them, and slew a great’ 


number of them. : i P 

4. But while there were daily skirmishes, the 
enemy waited for the coming of the multitude 
out of the country to’ Pentecost, a feast of ourg 
so called: and when that day was come, many 
ten thousands of the people were gathered to- 
gether about the temple, some in armour, and 
some without. Now those that came, guarded 


both the temple.and the city. excepting what be- ~ 


longed to the palace, which Herod guarded with 
afew of his soldiers: and Phasaelus had the 


charge of the wall, while Herod, with a body of © 


his men, sallied out upon the enemy, who lay in 


the suburbs, and fought courageously, and put — 


many ten thousands to flight, some flying into 
the city, and some into the temple, and some into 
the outer fortifications, for some such. fortifi- 
cations there were im that place.  Phasaelus 
came also-to his assistance ; yet was Pacorus, the 
general of the Parthians, at the desire-of Anti- 
gonus, admitted into the city, with a few of his 
horsemen, under pretence indeed as if he would 
still the sedition, but in reality to assist Anti- 
gonus in obtaining the government. And when 
Phasaelus. met him, and received him kindly, 
Pacorus persuaded him to go himself as amhas- 
sador to Barzapharnes, which was dove fraudu- 
lently. Accordingly, Phasaelus, suspecting. no 


granddaughter Mariamne was betrothed to him, although 
the marvinge was not completed till four years afterward 
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harm, complied with his proposal, while Herod 
did not give his consent to what was done, be- 
cause of the iousness: of these barbarians, 
but desired Phasaelus rather to fight those that 
were come into the city. 

_ 5. So both Hyreanus and Phasaelus went on 
the embassage ; but Pacorus left with Herod two! 
hundred horsemen, and ten men, who were call- 
ed The Freemen; and conducted the others 
on their journey; and when they were in Gali- 
lee, the governors of ibe cities there met them 
in their arms. Barzapharnes also received them 
at the first with cheerfulness, and made them 
presents, though he afterward conspired &gainst 
them; and Phasaelus, with his horsemen, were 
conducted to the seaside: but when they heard 
that Antigonus had promised to give the Parthi- 
ans a thousand talents, and five hundred women, 
to assist him against them, fhey soon had a sus- 
picion of the barbarians. Moreover, there was 
one who informed them that snares were laid fer 
them by night, while a guard came secretly, and 
they had then been seized upon, had not they 
waited for the seizure of Herod by the Parthians 
that were about Jerusalem, lest upon the slaugh- 
ter of Hyrcanus and Phasaelus, he should have 
an imtimation of it, and escape out of their hands. 
And these were the circumstances they were 
now in, and they saw who they were that guard- 
ed thera. Some persons indeed would have per- 
suaded Phasaelus to fly away immediately on 
horseback, and not stay any longer; and there 
was‘one Ophellius, who, above all the rest, was 
earnest with him to do so, for he had heard of 
this treachery from Saramalla, the richest of all 
the Syrians at that time, who also promised to 
provide him ships to carry him off; for the sea 
Was just by them: but he had no mind to desert 
Hyrearus, nor bring his brother into danger; 
but he went to Barzapharnes, and told him he 
did not act justly when be made such a contri- 
vance against them, for that if he wanted money, | 
he would give him more than Antigonus; and be- 
sides, that it was a horrible thing to slay those 
at came to him upon the security of their oaths, 

that when they had done them no injury. 

tthe barbarian swore to him that there was 

truth in any of his suspicions, but that he was' 

ubled with nothing but false. proposals, and} 

then went away to Pacorus. 
6. But as soon as he was gone away, some men! 
came and bound Hyrcanus and Phasaelus, while | 
Phasaelus greatly reproached the Parthians for 
their perjury.. However, that butler who was 
sent against Herod, had it in command to get 
him without the walls of the city, and seize upon 
him; but messengers had been sent by Phasae- 
lus to inform Herod of the perfidiousness of the 
Parthians: and when he knew that the enemy 
had seized upon him, he went to Pacorus, and to 
_ the most potent of the Parthians, as to the lords 
of the rest, who, although they knew the whole 

matter, dissembled with him in a deceitful way; 

and said, “that he ought to go out with them be- 
- fore the walls, and meet those who were bring- 
ing him his letters, for that they were not taken 
by his adversaries, but were coming to give him 
an account of the good success Phasaelus had 
had.” Herod did not give credit to what they 
said; for he had heard that his brother was seiz- 
ed upon by others also: and the daughter of 
Hyrcanus, whose daughter he had espoused, was 
his monitor also [not to credit them,] which made 


“ἢν 


him still more suspicious of the Parthians, for |! 


although other people did not give heed to her, 
yet did he believe her as a woman of very great 
wisdom. 

7. Now while the Parthians were mm consulta- 
tion what was fit to be done; for they did not 
think it proper to make an open attempt upon a 
pers of his character; and while they put off 

he determination until the next day, Herod was 
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under great distarbance of mind; and rather in- _ 
clining to believe the reports he had heard about . 
his brother and the Parthians, than to give heea 
to what was said on the other side, he determined — 
that when the evening came on, he would make 
use of it for his flight, and not make any longer © 
delay, as ifthe dangers from the enemy were no’ 
yet eertain. He therefore removed. with 
armed meu whom he had with him; and set his 
wives upon the beasts as also his mother and 
sister, and her whom he was about to.marry, 
{Mariamne] the daughter of Alexander, the sou 
of Aristobulus, with her mother, the daughter of Ὁ 
Hyrcanus, and His youngest brother, and all their. 7 
servants, and the rest of the multitude that was 
with him, and without the enemies’ privity, pur- 
sued his way to Idumea: nor could any enemy of * — 
his, who then saw him in this case, be so hard- Ὁ 
hearted, but would have commiserated his for- 
tune, while the women. drew along their infant 
children, and left their own country, and their 
friends in prison, with tears in their eyes, and 
sad lamentations, and in expectation of nothing 
but what was of a melancholy nature. ἀ 

8. But for Hered himself, he raised his mind 
above, the miserable state he was in, and was of. 
good courage in the midst of his misfortunes; 
and as he passed along, he bade every onet 

of good cheery and not to. give themselves up t 
sorrow, beeause that would hinder them in their 
flight, which was now the onty hope of safety ~ 
that they had. Accordingly, they tried to bear 
with patience the calamity they were under, as — 
he exhorted them todo; yet was he once almost, -_ 
going to kill himself, upon the overthrow of a. 
wagon, and the danger fe mother was, then in 
of being killed, and this on two accounts, because 
of his great coucern for her, and because he was 
afraid, lest by this delay, the enemy should 
overtake him inthe pursuit; butas he wasdraw- | 
ing bis sword, and going to kill himself. there- 
with, those that were present restrained hin, and 
being so many in number, were too.hard for him: _ 
and told him, that-he ought not to desert them, — 
and leave them a prey to their enemies, for that” 
it was not the. part of a brave man to free him- — 
self from the distresses he was in, and _to over- 
look his friends that were in the same distresses, 
also. So he was‘compelled to let that horrid - 
attempt alone, partly out of shame at what they — 
said to him, and partly out of regard to the great — 
number of those that would not permit him todo 
what he intended. So he encouraged his mother 
and took all the care of her the time would alloy 
and proceeded on the way he proposed to go wi 
the utmost haste, and that was to the fortress of. 
Massada. Andas he had many skirmishes with 
such of the Parthians as attacked iim, and pur- 
sued him, he was conqueror in them all. 7 4 

9, Nor indeed avas he free from the Jews all 4 
along as he was in his fight; for by the time he 
had gotten sixty furlongs out of the city, and was 
upon the road, they fell wpon him, and fought — 
hand to hand with him, whom he also put to. 
flight, and overcame, not like one that was in 
distress and in necessity, but. like one tha 

excellently prepared for war, and had h 
wanted in great plenty. And in this v ace 

fees 


where he overcame the Jews it was that 

time afterward built a most excellent pa nd 
a city round about it, and called it Herodium. 
And when he was come to Idumea, at a place 
called Thressa, his brother Joseph met him, and 
he then held a council to take advice about all his 
affairs, and what was fit to be done in his cireum- 
stances, since he had a great multitude that fol- 
lowed him, besides his mercenary soldiers, and 
the place Massada, whither he proposed to fly, 
was too small to contain so great a multitude ; so 
he sent away the greater part of his company, 
being above nine thousand, and bade them go 
some one way, and some another, and to save 
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themselves in Idumea, and gave them what would 
buy them provisions on their journey; but he 
took with him those that were the least encum- 
bered, and were most intimate with him, and 
came to the fortress, and placed there his wives 
and his followers, being eight hundred in num- 
ber, there being in the place a sufficient quanti- 

_ ty of corn and water, and other necessaries, and 
went directly for Petra, in Arabia. But when 
it was day, the Parthians plundered all Jerusa- 
lem; and the palace, and abstained from nothing 
but Hyrcanus’s money, which was three ‘hun- 
dred talents; A great: deal of Herod’s money 
escaped, and principally all, that the man had 
heen so provident as to send into Idumea before- 
hand: nor indeed did what was in the city suffice 
the Parthians, but they went out into the coun- 
try, and plundered it, and-demolished the city of 
Marissa. 

10. And thus was Antigonus brought back into 
Judea by the king of the Parthians, and received 
Hyrcanus and Phasaelus for: his prisoners; but 
he was greatly cast down because the women. 
had escaped, wliom he intended to have given 
the enemy, as having promised they should have 
them, with the money, for their reward; but 
being afraid that Hyrcanus, who was under the 

uard of the Parthians, might have his king- 
Ae Sstored to him by the multitude, he cut off 
his ears, and thereby took care that the high 
riesthood should never come to him any more, 
yecause he was maimed, while the law required 
that this dignity should belong to none but such 
as had all their members entire.* But now one 
cannot but here admire the fortitude of Phasae- 
lus, who, perceiving that he was to be put to 
death, did not think death any terrible thing at 
all; but to die thus by the means of his enemy, 
this he thought a most pitiable and dishonour- 
able thing, and therefore, since he had not his 
hands at liberty, for the bonds he was in pre- 
vented him from killing himself thereby, he dash- 
ed his head against a great stone, and thereby 
took away his' own hfe, which he thought to be 
the best thing he could do in such a distress as 
he was in, and thereby put it out of the power 
of the enemy to bring him to any death he pleased. 
It is also reported, that when, he had made a 
great wound in his head, Antigonus sent physi- 
cians to cure it, and, by ordering them to infuse 
oison into the wound, killed him. However, 
hasaelus hearing, before he was quite dead, 
_ by acertain woman, that his brother, Herod, had 
escaped the enemy, underwent his death cheer- 
fully, since he now left behind him one who 
would revenge his death, and who was, able to 
inflict punishment on his enemies. 


CHAP. XIV. / 


How Herod got away from the Ning of Arabia, 
and made Haste to go into Egypt, and thence 


went away in Haste also to Rome; and how, by } 


promising a great deal of Money to Antony, he 
ne, obtained of the Senate and of Caesar to be made 
King of the Jetés. 


§ 1. As for Herod, the great miseries he was 
in did not discourage him, but made him sharp 
in discovering surprising undertakings; for he 
went to Malchus, king of Arabia, whom he had 
formerly been very kind to, in order to receive 
somewhat by way of requital, now he was in 
more than ordinary want of it, and desired he 
would let him have some money, either by way 
of loan, or as his free gift, on account of the 
many benefits he had received from him; for not 


knowing what was become of his brother, he | 


was in haste to redeem him out of the hands of 


* This law of Moses, that the priests were to be without 
veh as to all the parts of their bodies, is in Lev. xxi. 
17—24. ᾿ 

1 Concerning the chronology of Herod, and the time 
when he was first made king at Rome, and concerning the 


‘the Jewish stock, and t 
hwomen by night, and that by undergoing a great 
} many hardships, he had escaped the 


‘tion ;f an 
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his enemies, as willing to give three hundred 
talents for the price of his redemption. He also 
took with him the son of Phasaelus, who was a 
child of but seyen years of age, for this very rea- 
son, that he might be a hostage for the repay- 
ment of the money; but there came messengers 
from Malchus to meet him, by whom he’ was 
desired to be gone, for ‘that the Parthians had 
laid a charge upon him not to entertain Herod. 
This was only a pretence which he made use of 
that he might not be obliged to repay him what 
he owed him: and this he was further induced 
to by the principal men among the Arabians, 
that they might cheat him of what sums they 
had received from [his father] Antipater,-and 
which he had commifted to their fidelity. He 
made answer, that he did not intend to be trou- 
blesome to them by his coming thither, but that 
he desired only to.discourse with them about 
certain affairs that were to him of the greatest 
importance. ᾿ 

2. Hereupon he resolved to go away, and did 
go very prudently the road to Egypt; and then 
it was that he lodged in a certain temple, for he 
had left a great many of his followers there. On 
the next day he came to Rhinocolura, and there 
it was that he heard what had befallen his bro- 
ther. Though Malchus soon repented of what 
he had done, and came running after Herod, but 
with no manner of success, for he was gotten a 
very great way off, and made haste into the road 
to Pelusium; and when the stationary ships that 
lay there hindered him from sailing to Alexan- 
dria, he went to their captains, by whose assist- 
ance, and ‘that out of much reverence of, and 


| great regard to him, he was conducted into the 


city [Alexandria,] and was retained there b 
Cleopatra; yet was she not able to prevail wit 
him to stay there, because he was making haste 
to Rome, even though the weather was stormy, 
and he was informed that the affairs of Italy 
were very tumultuous and in great disorder. 

3. So he set sail from thence to Pamphylia, 
and, falling into a violent storm, he had much 
ado to escape to Rhodes, with the loss of the 
ship’s burden; and there it was that two of his 
friends, Sappinas and Ptolemeus, met with him, 
and as he found that city very much damaged in 
the war against Cassius, though he were in ne- 
cessity himself, he neglected not to do it a kind- 
ness, but did what he could to recover it to its 
former state. He also built there a three-decked 
ship, and set sail thence, with his friends, for 
Italy, and came to the port of Brundusium; and 
when he was come from thence to Rome, he first 
related to Antony what had befallen him in Ju- 
dea, and how Phasaelus, his brother, was seized 
on by the Parthians, and put to death by them; 


jand how Hyrcéanus was detained captive by 


them, and how they made Antigonus king, who 
had promised them a sum of money, no less than 
a thousand talents, with five hundred women, 
who were to be of the principal families, and of 

1at he had carried off the 


ands of 
his enemies; as also, that his own relations were 
in danger of being besieged and taken, and that 
he had sailed throuzh a storm, and contemned 
all these terrible dangers. in order to, come as 


Fsoon as possible to him, who was his hope and 


only succour at this time. 
4. This account made Antony commiserate 
the change that had happened in Herod’s condi- 
a reasoning with himself that this was 
a common case among those that are placed in 
such great dignities, and that they are liable to 
the mutations that come from fortune, he was 


time when he began his second reign, without a rival, upon 


the conquest and slaughter of Antigonus, both principally 
derived from this and the two next chapters in Josephus, 
see the note on sect. 6, and ch. xv. sect. 10. 


a 
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very ready to give him the assistance he desired, 
and this because he called to mind the friendship 
he had had with Antipater, because Herod offered 
him money to make him king, as he had for- 
merl πᾳ it him to make him tetrarch, and 
chiefly because of his hatred to Antigonus, for 
he took him to bea seditious person, and an ene- 
my to the Romans. Cesar was also the for- 
warder to raise Herod's dignity, and to give him 
his assistance in what he eek on account of 
the toils of war which he had himself undergone 
with Antipater bis father in Egypt, and of the 
π᾿ 5 mea he had treated him withal, and the 
kindness he had always showed him, as also to 
ratify Antony, who was very zealous for Herod. 
So a senate was convocated ; and Messala, first, 
and then Atratinus, introduced Herod into it, 
and enlarged upon the benefits they had receiv- 
ed from his father, and put them in mind of the 
good-will he had borneto the Romans. Atthe same 
time they accused Antigonus, and declared him 
an enemy, not only because of his former oppo- 
sition to them, but that he had now overlooked 
the Romans, and takenthe government from the 
Parthians. Upon this the senate was irritated: 
and Antony informed them further, that it was for 
their advantage in the Parthian war that Herod 
should be king. This seemed good to all the 
senators ; and so they made a decree accordingly. 
5. And this was the principal instance of An- 
tony’s affection for Herod, that he not only pro- 
cured him a kingdom which he did not expect, 
(for he did not come with an intention to ask the 
kingdom for himself, which he did not suppose 
the Romans would grant him, who used’ to be- 
stow it on some of the royal family, but intended 
to desire it for his wife’s brother, who was grand- 
son by his father to Aristobulus, and to Hyrca- 
nus by his mother,) but that he procured it for 
him so suddenly that he ebtained what he did not 
expect, and departed out of Italy in so few days 
as seven in all. This young man{the grandson] 
Herod afterward took care to have slain, as we 
shall show in its proper place. But when the 
senate was dissolved, Antony and C#sar went 
out of the senate-house, with Herod between 
them, and with the consuls and other magistrates 
before them, in order to offer sacrifices, and to 
lay up their decrees in the capitol. Antony also 
feasted Herod the first day of his reign. And 
thus did this man receive the kingdom, having 
obtained it on the hundred and eighty-fourth 
Olympiad, when Caius Domitius Calyinus was 
consul! the second time, and Caius Asinius Pollio 
[the first time.] 
6. All this while Antigonus besieged those that 
were in Massada, who had plenty of all other 
necessaries, but were only in want of water,* in- 
somuch that on this occasion Joseph, Herod’s 
brother, was contriving to run away from it, with 
two hundred of his dependents, to the Arabians; 
for he heard that ΧΕ χα repented of the offen- 
ces he had been guilty of with regard to Herod: 
but God, by sending rain in the night-time, pre- 
vented his going away, for their cisterns were 
thereby filled, and he was under no necessity of 
unning away on that account; but they were 
40w of ood courage, and the more so, because 
the sending that plenty of water which they had 
been in want of, seemed a mark of Divine Pro- 
vidence ; so they made a sally, and fought hand 
to hand with Antigonus’s soldiers, with some 
openly, with some privately, and destroyed a 
great number of them. At the same time, Ven- 
tidius, the general of the Romans, was sent out 
of Syria, to drive the Parthians out of it, and 
marched after them into Judea, in pretence in- 
deed to succour Joseph, but in reality the whole 
affair was no more than a stratagem, in ogder to 
get money of Antigonus; so they pitched their 


* This grievous want of water at Massada, till the place 
had like to have been taken KY the Parthians, mentioned 
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camp very near to J evusalen, and stripped Anti 
onus ofa great deal of money, and then he re- 
tired himself with the greater part of the army: 
but, that the wickeduess he had been guilty of 
might not be found out, he left Silo there, with a 
certain part of his soldiers, with whom also Anti- 
gonus cultivated an acquaintance; that he might - 
cause him no disturbance, and was still in hopes 
that the Parthians would come again and defend 


him. 
CHAP. XV. 


How Herod sailed out of Italy to Judea, ana 
fought with Antigonus ; and what other Things 
happened in Judea about that Time. 


δ 1. By this time Herod had sailed out of Ital 
to Ptolemais, and had gotten together no Reg 
army, both of strangers and of his own country- 
men, and marched through Galilee against Anti- 
gonus. Silo also, and. Ventidius, came and as- 
sisted him, being persuaded by Delius, who was 
sent by Antony to assist in bringing back He-\ 
rod. Now, for Ventidius, he was employed in 
composing the disturbances that had been made 
in the cities by the means of the Parthians; and 
for Silo, he yas in Judea indeed, but corrupted 
by Antigonus., However, as Herod went along, 
his army increased every day, and all Galilee, 
with some small exception, jomed him; but as 
he was marching to those that were at Massada, 
for he was obliged to endeavour to save those 
that were in that fortress, now they were be- 
sieged, because they were his relations, Joppa 
was a hinderance to him, for it was necessary 
for him to take that place first, it being a city at 
variance with him, that no et | hold night be 
left in his enemies’ hands behind him, when he 
should go to Jerusalem: and when Silo wmade 
this a pretence for rising up from Jerusalem, 
and was thereupon pursued by the Jews, Herod 
fell upon them with a small body of men, and 
both put the Jews to flight and saved Silo, when 
he was very poorly able to defend himself; but 
when Herod had taken Joppa, he made haste to 
set free those of his family that were in Massada. 
Now of the people of the country, some joined 
him because of the friendship they had had with 
his father, and some because of the splendid ap- 
earance he made, and others by way of requital 
or the benefits they had received from both of 
them, but the greatest number came to him in 
hopes of getting somewhat from him afterward, 
if he were once firmly settled in thé kingdom. _ 
2. Herod had now a strong army; and as he 
marched on, Antigonus laid snares and ambushes 
in the passes and places most proper for them, 
but in truth he thereby did little or no damage 
to the enemy: so Herod received those of his 
family out of Massada, and the fortress Ressa, 
and then went on for Jerusalem. The soldier 
also that was with Silo accompanied him all 
along, as did many of the citizens, being afraid 
of his power; and as soon as he pat parnet his 
camp.on the west side of the city, the soldiers 
that were set-to guard that part shot their ar- 
rows, and threw their darts at him; and whea 
some sallied out in a crowd, and came to fight 
hand to hand with the first ranks of Herod’s 
army, he gave orders that they should, in the 
first place, make proclamation about the wall, 
that “he came for the good of the people, and 
for the preservation of the city, and not to bear 
any old grudge at even his most open enemies, 
butieady to forget the offences which his great- 
est adversaries had done him.” But Antigonus, 
by way of reply to what Herod had caused to be 
roclaimed, oa this before the Romans, and be- 
‘ore Silo also, Said, “That they would not do 
justly, if they gave the kingdom to Herod, who 
Was no more than a private man, and an Idu- 


both here, and Of the War, B. i. ch. xv. sect. 1, is an indi- 
cation that it was now sumuner time. 
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mean, i.e, a half Jew;” whereas they ought to 
bestow it on one of the royal family, as their 
custom was; for, that in case they at present 
bare an ill-will to him, and had resolved to deprive 
him of the kingdom, as having received it from 
the Parthians, yet there were many others of his 
family that might by their law take it, and these 
such as had noway offended the Romans, and 
being of their sacerdotal family, it would be an 


unwortky thing to put them by.” Now, while 
they said thus one to another, and fell to re- 
proaching one another on both sides, Antigonus 


permitted his own men that were upon the wall 
to defend themselves, who using their bows, and 
showing great alacrity against their enemies, 
easily drove them away from the towers. 

3. And now it was that Silo discovered that he 
had taken bribes: for he set a good number of 
his soldiers to complain aloud of the want of pro- 
visions they were in, and to require money to 
buy them food, and that it was fit to let them go 
into places proper for winter-quarters, since the 
places near the city were a desert, by rea- 
son that Antigonus’s soldiers had carried all 
away; so he set the army upon removing, and 
endeevoured to march away: but#klerod pressed 
Silo not to depart; and exhorted.Silo’s captains 
and soldiers not to desert him, when, Cesar and 
Antony, and the senate, had sent him thither, for 
that he would provide them plenty of all the 
things they wanted, and easily procure them a 
great abundance of what they required; after 
which entreaty, he mmediately went into the 
country, and left not the least pretence to Silo 
for his departure, for he brought an unexpected 
quantity of provisions, and sent to those friends 
of his who inhabited about Sazaria, to bring 
down corn, and wine, and oil, and cattle, and all 
other provisions, to Jericho, that there might be 
no want of a supply for the soldiers for the time 
to come. Antigonus was sensible of this, ‘and 
sent presently over the country such as might 
restrain and lie in ambuslrfor those that went out 
for provisions. So these men obeyed the orders 
of Antigonus, and got together a great number of 
men about Jericho, and sat upon the mountains, 
and watched those that brought the provisions. 
However, Herod was not idle in the mean time, 
for he took ten bands of soldiers, of whom five 
were of the Romans, and five of the Jews, with 
some mercenaries among them, and with-some 
few horsemen, and came to Jericho; and as 


they found the city deserted, but that five hun- | 


dred of them had settled themselves on the tops 
of the hills, with their wives and children, those 
he took and sent away; but the Romans fell 
upon the city, and plundered it, and found the 
houses full of all sorts of good things: so the 
king left a garrison at Jericho, and came back 
again, and sent the Roman army to take their 
winter-quarters in the countries that were come 
over to him, Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria. 
And so much did Antigonus gain of Silo for the 
bribes he gave him, that part of the army should 
be quartered at Lydda, in order to please Antony. 
So the Romans laid their weapons aside, and 
lived in plenty of all things. 

4, But Herod was not pleased with lying still, 
but sent out his brother Fasaph against Idumea 
with two thousand armed footmen, and four hun- 
dred horsemen, while he himself came to Sama- 
ria, and left his mother and his other relations 
there, for they were already gone out of Massa- 
da, and went into Galilee, to take certain places 
which were held by the garrisons of Antigonus ; 
and he passed on to Sepphoris, as God sent 


* This affirmation of Antigonus, spdken in the days of 
-Herod, and in a manner to his face, that he was an Jdu- 
mean, i.e. a half Jew, seems to me of much greater autho- 
rity than that pretence of his favourite and flatterer Nico- 
jaus of Damascus, that he derived his pedigree from Jews 
as far backward as the Babylonish captivity, ch. i. sect. 3. 
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a snow, while Antigonus’s garrisons withdrew 
themselves, and had great plenty of provisions. 
‘He also went thence, aad resolved to destroy 
those robbers that dwelt in the caves, and did 
much mischief in the country: so he sent a troop 
of horsemen, and three companies of armed foot- 
men, against them: They were Med near to ἃ 
village called Arbela; and on the fortieth day 
after, he came himself with his whole army; and 
as the enemy sallied out boldly upon him, the left 
wing of his army gaye way, but he appearmg 
with a body of men, put those to flight who were 
already conquerors, and recalled his men that 
ran away. He also pressed pee his enemies, 
and pursued them as far as the river Jordan, 
though they ran away by different roads. Sohe 
brought over to him all Galilee, excepting those 
that dwelt in the caves, and distributed money 
to every one of his soldiers, giving them.a hun- 
dred and fifty drachm apiece, and much more 
to their captains, and sent them into winter-quar- 
ters: at which time Silo came to him, and his 
commanders with him, because Antigonus would 
not give them provisions any longer, for he sup- 
plied them for no more than one month; nay, he 
had sent to all the country about, and ordered 
them to carry off the provisions that were there, 
and retire to the mountains, that the Romans 
might have no provisions to live upon, and so 
might perish. by famine: but Herod committed 
the eare of that matter to Pheroras,; his youngest 
brother, and ordered him to repair Alexandrium 
also. Accordingly, he quickly made the soldiers 
abound with great plenty of provisions, and re- 
built Alexandrium, which had been before de- 
solate. 

5. About this time it was that Antony con- 
tinued some time at Athens, and that Ventidius, 
who was now in Syria, sent for Silo, and com 
manded him to assist Herod in ths first place, to 
finish the present war, and then to send for thei 
confederates, for the war they were themselves 
engaged in; but as for Herod, he went in great 
haste against the robbers that were in the caves, 
and sent Silo away to Ventidius, while he march- 
ed against them. These caves were ἴῃ moun- 
tains, that were exceedingly abrupt, and in their 
middle were no other than precipices, with cer- 
tain entrances into the caves, and those caves 
were encompassed with sharp rocks, and in these 
did the robbers lie concealed, with all their fami- 
lies about them; but the king caused certain 
chests to be made, in order to destroy them, and 
to be hung down, bound about with iron chains, 
by an engine, from the top of the mountain, it 
being not possible to get up to them, by reason 
of the sharp ascent of the mountains, nor to creep 
down to them frem above. Now these chests 
were filled with armed men, who had long hooks 
in their hands, by which they might’ pull out 
such as resisted them, and then tumble them 
down, and kill them by so doing; but the letting 
the chest down proved to be a matter of great 
danger, because of the vast depth they were to 
be let down, although they had their provisions 
in the chests themselves: hut when the chests 
were let down, and not one of those in the mouths 
of the caves durst come near them, but lay still 
out of fear, some of the armed men girt on their 
armour, and by both their hands took hold of the 
chain, by which the chests were let down, and 
went into the mouths of the caves, because they 
fretted that such delay was made by the robbers 
not daring to come out of the caves; and when 
they were at any of those mouths, they first kill- 
ed many of those that were in the mouths with 


Accordingly Josephus always esteems him an Idumean, 
though he says his father Antipater was of the same peo- 
ple witll the Jews, chap. viii. sect. 1, and by birth ἃ Jew, 
Antiq. B. xx. ch. viii. sect.'7;_ as indeed all such proselytes 
of justice as the Idumeans were in time esteemed the very 
same people with the Jews. 
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their darts, and afterward pulled those to them 
that resisted them with their hooks, and tumbled 
them down the precipices, and afterward went 
into the caves, and killed many more, and then 
went into their chests again, and lay still there; 
but upon this, terror seized the rest, when they 
heard the Jamentations that were made, and they 
despaired of eseaping : however, when the night 
came on, that put an end to the whole work; and 
as the king proclaimed pardon by a herald to 
such as delivered themselves up to him, many 
accepted of the offer. The same method of assault 
was made use of the next day; and they went 
farther, and got out in baskets to fight them, and 
fought them at their doors, and sent fire among 
them, and set their caves on fire, for there wasa 
reat deal of combustible matter within them. 
Yow there was one old man who was caught 
within one of these caves, with seven children 
and a wife; these prayed him to give them leave 
to go out, and yield themselves up to the enemy ; 
but he stood at the cave’s mouth, and always slew 
that child of his who went out, till he had de- 
stroyed them every one; and after that he slew 
his wife, and cast their dead bodies down the 
precipice, and himself after them ; and so under- 
went death rather than slavery: but before he 
did this, he greatly reproached Herod with the 
meanness of his family, although he was then 
king. Herod also saw what he was doing, and 
stretched out his hand, and offeréd him all man- 
ner of security for his life. By which means all 
these caves were at length subdued entirely. 

6. And when the king had set Ptolemy over 
these parts of the country as his general, he went 
to Samaria, with six hundred horsemen, and 
three thousand armed footmen, as intending to 
fight Antigonus. But still this command of the 
army did not succeed well with Ptolemy, but 
those that had been troublesome to Galilee be- 
fore attacked him, and slew him; and when they 
had done this, they fled among the lakes and 
places almost inaccessible, laying waste and 
plundering whatsoever they could come at in 
those places. But Herod soon returned, and 
punished them for what they had done; for some 


of these rebels he slew, and others of them, who! 

had fled to the strong holds, he besieged, and! 

both slew them, and demolished their strong} 

holds: and when he had thus ay an end to their | 
t 


rebellion, he laid a fine upon the cities of a hun- 
dred talents. 

7. In the mean time Pacorus was fallen in a 
battle, and the Parthians were defeated. 
Ventidius sent Macherus to the assistance of He- 
rod, with two legions and a thousand horsemen, 
while Antony encouraged him to make haste. 
But Macherus, at the instigation of Antigonus, 
without the approbation of Herod, as being cor- 
rupted by money, went about to take a view of 
his affairs: but Antigonus suspecting this inten- 
tion'of his coming, did not admit him into the 
city, but kept him at‘a distance, with throwing 
stones at him, and plainly showed what he him- 
self meant. But when Macherus was sensible 
that Herod had given him good advice, and that 
he had made a mistake himself in not hearkening 
to that advice, he retired to the city of Emmaus; 
and what Jews he met with he slew them, whe- 
ther they.were enemies or friends, out of the rage 
he was in at what hardships he had undergone. 
The king was provoked at this conduct of his, 
and went to Samaria, and resolved to go to An- 
tony about these affairs, and to inform him that 
he stood in no need of such helpers, who did him 
more mischief than they did his enemies, and that 
he was able of liimself to beat Antigonus; but 
Macherus followed him, and desired that he 
would not go to Antony, or, if he was resolved to 

Ὁ, that he would join his brother Joseph with 
im, and let them fight against Antigonus. So 
he was reconciled to Macherus. upon his earnest 
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entreaties. Accordingly he left Joseph there 
with his army, but charged himto run no hazards, 
nor to quarrel with Macherus. 
8. But for his own part, he made haste to An- 

tony, (who was then at the siege of Samosata, a 
place upon Euphrates,) with his troops, both 

orsemen and footmen, to be auxiliaries to him: 
and when he came to Antioch, and met there a 
great number of men gotten together, that were 
very desirous to go to Antony, but durst not ven- 
ture to gq out of fear, because the barbarians fell 
upon men on the road, and slew many, so he en- 
couraged them, and became their conductor upon 
the road. Now when they were within two days 

march of Samosata, the barbarians had laid an 
ambush there to disturb those that came to An- 
tony; and where the woods made the passes 
narrow, as they led to the plains, there they laid 
not a few of their horsemen, who were to lie still 
until those passengers were gone by into the 
wide place. Now as soon as their first ranks 
were gone by, (for Herod brought on the rear,) 
| those that lay in ambush, who were about five 
hundred, fell upon them on the sudden, and when 
they had put the foremost to flight, the king 
came riding hard, with the forces that were about 
him, and immediately drove back the enemy ; by 
which means he made the minds of his own men 
courageous, and emboldened them to go on, inso- 
much that those who ran away before, now re- 
turned back, and the barbarians were slain on all 
sides. The king also went on killing them, and 
recovered all the baggage; among which were a 
great number of beasts for burden, and of slaves, 
and proceeded on in his march; and whereas 
‘there were ἃ very great number of those in the 
woods that attacked them, and were near the 
| passage that led into the plain, he made a sally 
upon these also with a strong body of men, and 
| put them to flight, and slew many of them, and 
thereby rendered the way safe for those that 
came after; and these called Herod their saviour 
and protector. 
9. And when he was near to Samosata, Antony 

sent out his army in all their proper habiliments 


When || rage. 


| to meet him, in order to pay Herod this respect, 
| and because of the assistance he had given him, 
|for he had heard what attacks the Garbasian 
‘had made upon him [in Judea.] He also was 
| very glad to see him there, as having been made 
acquainted with the great actions ‘he had per- 
|formed upon the road: so he entertained him 
| very kindly, and could not but admire his cou- 
Antony also embraced him as soon as he 
saw him, and ‘saluted him after a most affec- 
tionate manner, and gave him the upper hand, as 
having himseiflately made him a king; and ina 
little time Antiochus delivered up the fortress, 
and on that account this war was at an end 
then Antony committed the rest to Sosius, an 
gave him orders to assist Herod, and went him-~ 
self to Egypt. Accordingly, Sosius sent two le- 
gions before into Judea to the assistance of He- 
rod, and he followed himself with the body of 
the army. 

10. Now Joseph was already slain in Judea, in 
the manner following: he forgot what charge 
his brother Herod had given him when he went 
to Antony; and when he had pitched his camp 
among the mountains, for Macherus had lent him 
five regiments, with these he went hastily to Je- 
richo, in order to reap the corn thereto belong- 
ing: and as the Roman regiments were but παν 
raised, and were unskilful in war, for they were 
in great part collected out of Syria, he was at- 
tacked by the enemy, and caught in those places 
of difficulty, and was himself slain, as he was 
fighting bravely, and the whole army was lost 
for there were six regiments slain. So when 
Antigonus had got possession of the dead bodies, 
he cut off Joseph’s head, although Pheroras his 
brother would have redeemed it at the price of 
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fifty talents. After which defeat, the Galileans re- 
volted from their commanders, and took those of 
Herod’s party, and drowned them in the Jake, and 
a great part of Judea was become seditious; but 
Macherus fortified the place Gitta [in Samaria.] 

11. At this time messengers came to Herod, 
and informed him of what had been done; and 
when he was come to Daphne by Antioch, they 
told him of the ill fortune that had befallen his 
brother; which yet he expected, from certain 
visions that appeared to him in his dreams, 
which clearly foreshowed his brother’s death. 
So he hastened his march; and when he came 
to mount Libanus, he received about eight hun- 
dred of the men of that place, having already 
with him also one Roman legion, and with these 
he came to Ptolemais. He also marched thence 
by night with his army, and proceeded along 

alilee. Here it was that the enemy met him, 
and fought him, and were beaten, and shut up in 
the same place of strength whence they had 
sallied out the day before. So he attacked the 
place in the morning, but by reason of a great 
storm that was then very violent, he was able to 
do nothing, but drew off his army into the 


neighbouring villages; yet as soon as the other | 


legion that Antony sent him was come to his 
assistance, those that were in garrison in the 
place were afraid, and deserted it in the night- 
time. Then did the king march hastily to Je- 
richo, intending to avenge himself on the enemy 
for the slaughter of his brother; and when he 
had pitched his tents, he made a feast for the 
principal commanders, and after this collation 
was over, and he had dismissed his guests, he 
retired to his own chamber; and here one may 
see what kindness God had for the king, for the 
upper part of the house fell down when nobody 
was in it, and so killed none, insomuch that all 
the people believed that Herod was beloved of 
God, since he had escaped such a great and sur- 
prising danger. 

12. But the next day sixthousand of the enemy 
came down from the tops of the mountains to 
fight the Romans, which greatly terrified them ; 
and the soldiers that were in light armour came 
near, and pelted the king’s guards that were 
come out with darts and stones, and one of them 
hit him on the side with a dart. Antigonus also 


sent a commander against Samaria, whose name | 


was Pappus, with some forces, being desirous to 
show the enemy how potent he was, and that he 
had men to spare in his war with them: he sat’ 
down to oppose Macherus; but JYerod, when he 
had taken five cities, took such as. were left in 
them, being about two thousand, and slew them, 
and burnt the cities themselves, and then re- 
turned to go against Pappus, who was encamped 
at a village called Isanas; and there ran in to 
him many out of Jericho and Judea, near to 
which places he was, and the enemy fell upon 
his men, so stout were they at this time, and 


joined battle with them, but he beat them in the- 


fight; and in order to be revenged on them for 
the slaughter of his brother, he pursued them 
sharply, and killed them as they ran away: and 
as the houses were full of armed men,* and many 
of them ran as far as the tops of the houses, he 
got them under his power, and pulled down the 
roofs of the houses, and saw the lower rooms full 
of soldiers that weré caught, and lay all on a 
heap: so they threw stones down upon them as 
they lay piled one upon another, and thereby 
killed them: nor was there a more frightful 
spectacle in all the war than this, where beyond 
the walls an immense multitude of dead men Jay 
heaped one upon_another. This action it was 
which chiefly broke the spirits of the enemy, 


~ * Jt may be worth our observation here, that these sol- 


diers of Herod could not have gotten upon the tops of 
these houses which were full of enemies, in order to pull 
up the upper floors, and destroy them beneath, but by lad- 
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who expected now what would come, for there 
appeared a mighty number of people that came 
from places far distant, that were now about the 
village, but then ran away; and had it not been 
for the depth of winter, which then restrained 
them, the king’s army had ptesently gone to Je- 


‘rusalem, as being very courageous at this geod 


success, and the whole work had been done im- 
mediately, for Antigonus was already looking 
about how he might fly away, and leave the city, 

13. At this time the king gave order that the 
soldiers should go to supper, for it was late at 
night, while he went into a chamber to use the 
bath, for he was very weary: and here it was 
that he was in the greatest danger, which yet, 
by God’s providence, he escaped; for as he was 
naked, and had but one servant that followed 
him, to be with him while he was bathing in an 
inner room, certain of the enemy, who were in 
their armour, and had fled thither out of fear, 
were then in the place; and as he was bathing 
the first of them came’ dut with his naked swor 
drawa, and went out at the doors, and aftér him 
a second and a third, armed in like manner, and 
were under such a cousternation, that they did 
no hurt to the king, and thought themselves to 
have come off very wellin suffering no harm 
themselves, in their getting out of the house. 
However, on the next day, he cut off the head of 
Pappus, for he was already slain, and sent it to 
Pheroras, as a punishment of what their brother 
had suffered by his means, for he was the man 
that slew him with ‘his own hand. 

14. When the rigour of winter was over, Herod 
removed his army, and came near to Jerusalem, 
and pitched his camp hard by the city. Now 
this was the third year since he had been made 
king at Rome;-and as he removed his camp, and 
came near that part of the wall where it could 
be most easily assaulted, he pitched that camp 
before the temple, intending to make his attacks 
in the same manner as did Pompey: so he en- 
compassed the place with three bulwarks, and 
erected towers, and employed a great many 
hands about the work, and cut down the trees 
that were round about the city; and when he 
had appointed proper persons to oversee the 
works, even while the army lay before the city, 
he himself went to Samaria, to complete his 
marriage, and to take to wife the daughter of 
Alexander, the son of Aristobulus; for he had 
betrothed her already, asI have before related. 


CHAP. XVI. 


How Herod, when he had married Mariamne, took 
Jerusalem, with the Assistance of Sosius, by 
Force; and how the Government of the Asmo- 
neans was put an end to. 


§ 1..Arrer the wedding was over, came So 
sius through Pheenicia, having sent out his army 
before him over the midland parts. He also, who 
was their commander, came himself with a great 
number of horsemen and footmen. The king 
also came himself from Samaria, and brought 
with him no small army, besides that which was 
there before, for they were about thirty thon- 
sand; and they all met together at the walls of 
Jerusalem, and encamped at the morth wall of 
the city, being now an army of eleven legions, 
armed men on foot, and six thousand horsemen 
with other auxiliaries out of Syria. The gene- 
rals were two, Sosius, sent by Antony to assist 
Herod, and Herod on his own account, in order 
to take the government from Antigonus, whe 
was declared an enemy to Rome, and that he 
might himself be king, according to the decree 


| of the senate. 


ders from the outside; which illustrates some texts in the 
New Testament, by which it appears that men used to as- 
cend thither by ladders on the outsides. See Matt. xxiv. 17; 
Mark xiii. 15; Luke v. 19; xvii. 31 
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2. Now the Jews that were enclosed within. 
the walls of the city fought against Herod with 
great alacrity and zeal, (for the whole. nation 
was gathered together ;) they also gave outmany 
prophecies about the temple, and tak things 
agreeable to the people, as.if God would deliver 
them out of the dangers they were in; they had 
also carried off what was out of the ity, that 
they might not leave any thing to afford suste- 
nance either for men or for beasts; and by pri- 
vate robberies, they made the want of necessa- 
ries greater. When Herod understood this, he 

«opposed ambushes in the fittest places against 
their private robberies, and he sent legions ὁ 
armed men to bring in provisions, and that from 
remote places, so that in a little time they had 
great plenty of provisions. Now the three bul- 
warks were easily ereeted, because so many 
hands were continually at work upon them; for 
it was summer-time, and there was nothing to 
hinder their works, neither from the air, nor 
from the workmen ; so they brought their engines 
to bear, and shook the walls of the city, and 
tried all manner of ways to get in; yet did not 
those within discover any fear, but they also 
contrived not a few τατος to oppose their en- 
gines withal. They also sallied out, and burnt 
not only those engines that were not yet perfect- 
ed, but those that were: and when they came 
hand to hand, their attempts were not less bold 
than those of the Romans, though they were 
behind them in skill. They also erected new 
works when the former were ruined, and, making 
Mines under ground, they met each other, and 
fought there ; and, making use of brutish courage 
rather than of prudent valour, they persisted in 
this war to the very last; and this they did while 
a mighty army lay round about them, and while 
they were distressed by famine, and the want of 
necessaries, fur this happened to be a sabbatic 
year. The first that scaled the walls were 
twenty chosen men, the next were Sosius’s cen- 
turions, for the first wall was taken in forty 
days, and the second in fifteen more, when some 
of the Cloisters that were about the temple were 
burnt, which Herod gave out to have been burnt 
by Antigonus, in order to expose him to the. ha- 
tred of the Jews. Arid when the outer court of 
the temple, and the lower city, were taken, the 
Jews fled into the inner court of the temple, and 
into the upper city; but now, fearing Test the 
Romans should hinder them from offering their 
daily sacrifices to God, they serit an embassage, 
and desired that they would only permit them to 
bring in beasts for sacrifices, which Herod grant- 
ed, hoping they were going to yield; but when 
he saw that they did nothing of what he sup- 
posed, but bitterly opposed him, in order to pre- 
serve the kingdom to Antigonus, he made an as- 
sault upon the city, and took it by storm; and 
now all parts were full of those that were slain 
by the rage of the Romans at the long duration 
of the siege, and by the zeal of the Jews that 
were on Herod’s side, who were not willing to 
leave one of their adversaries alive, so they 
were murdered continually in the narrow streets, 
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* Note here, that Josephus fully and frequently assures 
us that there passed above three years between Herod's 
first obtaining the kingdom at Rome, and hia. second ob- 
taining it upon the taking of Jerusalem, and the death of 
Antigonus. The present history of this interval twice men- 
tions the army’s going into winter-quarters, which perhaps 
belonged to two several winters, chap. xv. sect. 3,4; and 
though Josephus says nothing how long they lay in those 
quarters, yet does he give such an account of the long and 
studied delays of Ventidius, Silo, and Macherus, who were 
to see Herod settled in his new kingdom (but seem not 
to have had sufficient forces for that purpose, and were 
for certain all corrupted by Antigonus to make the long- 
est delays possible,) and gives us such particular accounts 
of the many great actions of Herod during the same in- 
terval, as fairly imply that interval, before Herod went to 
Samosata, to have been very considerable. However, what 
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and in‘the houses by crowds, and as they were 
flyingto thé temple for shelter, and there was 
no pity taken of either infants or the aged, nor 
did they spare so much as the weaker sex; nay, 
although the king sent about, and besought them 
to spare the people, yet nobody restrained their 
hand from slaughter, but, as if they were a com- 
pany of madmen, they fell upon persons of all 
ages without distinction; and then Antigonus, 
without regard to either his past or preSent cir- 
cumstances, came down from the citadel, and 
fell down at the feet of Sosius, who took no ity 
of him in the change’of his fortune, but insulted 
him beyond measure, and called him Antigone 
{i.e} awoman, and not a man;] yet did he not 
treat him as if he were a-woman, by letting him 
go at liberty, but put him into bonds, and kept 
him in close custody. ~ 
3. And now Herod, having overcome his ene- 
mies, his care was to govern those foreigners 
who had been his assistants, for the crowd of 
strangers rushed to see the temple, and the sa- 
cred things in the temple ; but the king, thinking 
a victory to be a more. severe affliction than-a 
defeat, if any of those things. which it was not 
lawful to see, should be seen by them, used en- 
treaties and threatenings, and even sometimes 
force itself to restrain them. He also prohibited 
the ravage that was made in the city, and many 
times asked Sosius, whether the Romans would 
empty: the city both of money and men, and leave 
him king of a desert ? and told him, that he es- 


earth as by no means an equivalent satisfaction 
for such a murder of his citizens; and when he 
said, that this plunder was justly to be permitted 
the soldiers for the siege they had undergone, he 
replied; that he would give every one their re- 
ward out of his own mouey, and by this means 
he redeemed what remained of the city from de- 
struction; and he performed what he had pro- 
mised him, for he gave a noble present to every 
soldier, and a proportionable present to their 
commanders, but a most royal present to Sosius 
himself, til! they ail went away full of money. 

4. This destruction befell the city of Jerusa- 
lem* when-Marcus Agrippa and Caninius Gallus 
were consuls of Rome, on the hundred eighty and 
fifth Olympiad, on the third month, on the solem- 
nity of the fast, as if a periodical revolution of 
calamities had returned, since that which befell 
the Jews under Pompey, for the Jews were taken 
by him on the same day, and this was after twenty 
seven years’ time. So when Sosius had dedicated 
a crown of gold to God, he marched away from 
Jerusalem, and carried Antigonus with him in 
bonds to Antony; but Hered was afraid lest An- 
tigonus should be kept in prison [only] by Anto- 
ny, and that when he was carried to Rome by 
hun, he might get his cause to be heard by the 
senate, and might demonstrate, as he was him- 
self of the royal blood, and- Herod but a private 
man, that therefore it belonged to his sons how 
eyer to have the kingdom, on account of the fa- 
mily they were of, in case he had himself offend- 
ed the Romans by what he had done. Out of 


, 
is wanting in Josephus is fully supplicd by Moses Chore- 
nensis, the Armeman historian, in his history of the same 
interval, B. ii. ch. xviii. where he directly assures us, that 
Tigranes, then king of Armenia, and the principal ma~ 
nager of this Parthian war, reigned two years after Herod 
was made king at Rome: and yet Antony did not hear of 
his death, in that very neighbourhood, at Saimosata, till he 
was come thither to besiege it ; after which Herod brought 
him an army, which was 340 miles march, and througha 
difficult country, full of enemies also, aud joined with him 
in the siege of Samosata, till thar city was taken; then 
Herod and Sosius march back with their large armies the 
same number of 340 miles, and when in a little time they 
sat down to besiege Jerusalem, they were not able to take 
it, but by a siege of five months. All which put together 
fully supplies what is wanting in Josephus. and secures 
the entire chronology of these times beyond contradiction, 


teemed the dominion over the whole habitable . 


. 
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Herod’s fear of this it was, that he, by giving 
Antony a great deal of money, endeavoured to 
ersuade 
it were once done, he should be free from that 
fear. And thus did the government of the As- 
moneans cease, a hundred twenty and six years 
after it was first set up. This family was a splen- 
did and an illustrious one, both on account of the 
nobility of their stock, and of the dignity of the 
᾿. 


him to have Antigonus slain, which 
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high priesthood, as also for the glorious actions 
their ancestors had performed for our nation: 
but these men lost the government by their dis- 
sensions one with another, and it came to Herod 
the son of Antipater, who was of no more than ἃ 
vulgar family, and of no eminent extraction, but 
one that was subject to other kings: and tims is 
whatsistory tells us was the end of the Asmo- 
nean family. 


BOOK XV. 


CONTAINING ‘THE INTERVAL OF EIGHTEEN YEARS.—_FROM THE DEATH OF ANTIGONUS 


TO THE FINISHING OF THE TEMPLE BY HEROD. 


1 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning Pollio and Sameas. Herod slays the 
principal of Antigonus’s friends, and spor's the 
‘City of its Wealth. Antony beheads Antigonus. 


ὁ 1. How Sosius and Herod took Jerusalem 
by force; and, besides that, how they took Anti- 
ronus captive, has been related by us in the 
oregoing book. We will now proceed in the 
narration. And since Herod had now the go- 
vernment of all Judea put into his hands, he pro- 
moted such of the private men in the city as had} 
been of his party, but never left off avenging 
and‘punishing every day those that had chosen 
to be of the party of his enemies: but Pollio, 
the Pharisee, and Sameas, a disciple of his, were 
honoured by him above all the rest; for when Je- 
rusalem was besieged, they advised the citizens 
to receive Herod, for which advice: they were 
well requited ; but this Pollio, at the time when 
Herod was once upon his trial of life and death, 
foretold, in way of reproach, Hyrcanus and: the 
other judges, how this Herod, whom they suf- 
fered now to escape, would afterward inflict pu- 
nishment on them all; which had its completion 
in time, while God fulfilled the words he had 
spoken. 
2. At this time Herod, now he had got Jerusa- 
lem under his power, carried off all the royal or- 
naments, and spoiled the wealthy men of what 
they had gotten; and when by these means he 
had heaped together a great quantity of silver 
and gold, he gave it all to Antony, and his friends 
that were about him. He also slew forty-five of]] 

' the principal men of Antigonus’s party, aud set 
guards at the ane of the city, that nothing 
might be carried out together with their dead 
bodies. They also searched the dead, and what- 
soever was found, either of silver or gold, or 
other treasure, it was carried to the king, nor 
was there any end of the miseries he brought 
upon them, and this distress was in part occasion- 
ed by the covetousness of the prince regent, Who 
was still in want.of more, and in part by the 
sabbatic year, which was still going on, and forced 
the country to lie still uncultivated, since we are 
forbidden to. sow the land in that year. Now 
when Antony had received Antigonus as his 
captive, he determined to keep him against his, 
triumph; but when he heard that the nation 
rew seditious, and that, out of their hatred to 
erod, they continued to bear good-will to Anti- 
gonus, he resolved to behead him at Antioch, for 
otherwise the Jews could noway be brought to 


be quiet. And Strabo of Cappadocia attests to 
what I have ‘said, when he thus speaks: ‘ An- 
tony ordered Antigonus the Jew to be brought 
to Antiock, and there to be beheaded: and this 
Antony seems to me to have been the very first 
man who beheaded a king, as supposing he could 
no other way bend the minds of ine Jews, so as 


* The city here called Babylon by Josep'us seems to be 
one which was built by soine of the Seleucid: upon*the 
Tigris, which, long after the utter desolation of old Baby- 
lon, was commonly so called: and, [ suppose, not far from 


to receive Herod, whom he had made king in 
his stedd; for by no torments could they be forced 
to call him king, so great a fondness they had for 
their former king; so he thought that this disho- 
nourable death would diminish the value they 
had for Antigonus’s memory, and at the same 
time would diminish the hatred they bare to He- 
rod.” Thus far Strabo. 


CHAP. Il. 


How Hyreanus was set at Liberty by the Par- 
thians, aud returned to Herod ; and what Alex- 
andra did when she heard that Ananelus wag 
made High Priest. ; 


§ 1. Now after Herod was in possession of the 
kingdom, Hyreanus the high priest, who was 
then a captive among the Parthians, came to him 
again, and was set free from his captivity in the 
mannér following: Barzapharnes and Pacoruas, 
the generals of the Parthians, took Hyrcanus, 
who was first made high priest and afterward 
king, and Herod’s brother Phasaelus, captives, 
and were carrying them away into’Parthia. Pha- 
saelus indeed could not bear the reproach of 
being in bonds, and thinking that death with 
glory was better than any life whatsoever, he be- 
came his own executioner, as I have formerly 
related. ‘ 

2: But when Hyrcanus was brought into Par- 
thia, the king Phraatés treated him after a very 
gentle manner, as having already learned of 
what an illustrious family he was; on which ac- 
count he set him free from his bonds, and gaye 
hima habitation at Babylon,* where there were 
Jews in great numbers. These Jews honoured 
Hyreanus as their high priest and king; as did 
all the Jewish nation that dwelt as far as Eu- 
phrates; which respect was very much to his 
satisfaction. But when he was informed that 
Herod had received the kingdom, new hopes 
came upon him, as ‘having been himself still of a 
kind disposition towards him, and expecting that 
Herod would bear in mind what favour he had 
received from him, and when he was upon his 
trial, and when he was in danger that a capital 
sentence would be pronounced against him, he 
delivered him from that danger, and from all 
punishment. Accordingly, he talked of that mat- 
ter with the Jews that came often to him with 
great affection; but they endeavoured to retain 
him among them, and desired thathe would stay 
with them, putting him in mind of the kind offi- 
ces and honours they did him, ahd that those 
honours they paid him were not at all inferior to 
what they could pay to either their high priests 
or their kings: and what was a greater motive 
to determine him, they said, was this, that he 
could not have those dignities [in Judea] because 
of that maim in his hody, which had’ been in- 
flicted on him by Antigonus; and that kings do 


Seleucia; just as the later adjoining city Bagdat has been, 
and is often called by the same old name of Babylon till 
this very day. : 


( 
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not use to requite men for those kindnesses 
which they received when they were private 
persons, the height of fortune making usually 
To smajl changes in them. - yy 

3. Now. although they suggested these argu- 
ments to him for his own advantage, yet did Hyr- 
canus still desire to depart. Herod also wrote 
to him, and persuaded him to desire of Phraates, 
and the Jews that were there, that they should 
not grudge him the royal authority, which he 
should have jointly with himself, for that now 
was the proper time for himself to make him 
amends for the favours he had received from 
him, as having been brought up by him, and saved 
by him also, as well as for Hyreanus to receive 
if. And as he wrote thus to Hyrcanus, so did he 
send ‘also Saramallas, his ambassador, to Phraa- 
tes, and many presents with him, and desired 
hin in the most obligmg way that he would be 
no hinderance to his gratitude towards his bene- 
factor. But this zeal of Herod did not flow) 
from that principle, but because he had been 
made governor of that country, without having 
any just claim to it, he was afraid, and that upon 
reasous good enough, of a change in his con- 
dition, and so made what haste he could to get 
Hyreanus into his power, or indeed to put him 
quite out of the way: which last thing he com- 
passed afterward. 

4. Accordingly, when Hyrcanus came, full of 
assurance, by the permission of the king of Par- 
thia, and at the expense of the Jews,who sup- 
ptied him with money, Herod received him with 
all possible respect, and gave him the upper 
place at public meetings, and set him above all 
the rest at feasts, and thereby deceived him. He 
called him his father; and endeavoured by all 
the ways possible, that he might have no suspi- 
cion of any treacherous design against him, He 
also did othér things, in order to securé his go- 
Nernment, which yet occasioned a sedition in his! 
/ own family; for being cautious how he made | 
any illustrious person the high priest of God,” he 
sent.foran obscure priest out of Babylon, whose 
name was Ananelus, and bestowed the high priest- 
hood upon him. 

5. However, Alexandra, the daughter of Hyr- 
canus, and wife of Alexander, the son of Aris- 
tobulus the king, who had also brought Alexan- | 
der [two] children, could not bear this indignity. | 
Now this son was one of the greatest comeliness, 
and was called Aristobulus; and the daughter, 
Mariamne, was married to Herod, and emjnent for 
her beauty also. This Alexandra was much dis- 
turbed, and took this indignity offered to her son 
exceeding ill, that while he was alive, any one 
else should be sent for to have the dignity of the 
high priesthood conferred upon him. Accord- 
ingly she wrote to Cleopatra (a musician assist- 
ing her in taking care to have her letters carried) 
to desire ber intercession with Antony, in order 
to gain the high priesthood for her son. 

. But as Antony was slow in granting this re- 
quest, his’ friend Delliust cams: into Judea upon 
some affuirs, and when he saw Aristobulus, he 
stood in admiration at the tallness and handsome- 
ness of the child, and no less at Mariamine, the 
king’s wife, and was open in his commendations 
of Alexandra, as the mother of most beautiful 
children; and when she came to discourse with 
him, he persuaded her to get pictures drawn of 
them both, and send them to Antony, for that 
‘when he saw them, he would deny her nothing 
that she should ask. Accordingly Alexandra was 


* Here we have an eminent example of Herod’s worldly 
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j elevated with these words of his, and sent the 


|| tage soto do, because, if he once had that dignity, 


and profane politics; when, by the abuse of his unlawful 
and usurped power, to make whom he pleased high priest, 
in the person of Ananelus, he occasioned such disturb- 
ances in his kingdom, and in his own family, as suffered 
him to enjoy no lasting peace or tranquillity ever after- 
ward: and such is frequently the effect of profaue court 
politics about matters of religion in other ages and na- 
tions. The Qld Testament is full of the miseries the 


pictures to-Antony. Dellius also talked extrava- 
gantly, and said, that “These children seemed 
not derived from men, but from some god or 
other.” His design in doing so was to entice 
Antony into lewd pleasures with them; who was 
ashamed to send for the damsel, as being the 
wife of Herod, and avoided it, because of the re- 
proaches he should have from Cleopatra on that 
aceount, but he sent, in the most decent manner 
he could, fer the young man; but added this 
withal, “Unless he thought it hard upon him so 
to do.” When this letter was brought to Herod 
he did not think it safe for him to send one so 
handsome as was Aristobulus, in the prime of 
his life, for he was sixteen years of age, and of 
so noble a family, and particularly not to Antony, 
the principal man among the Romans, and one 
that wouid abuse him in his amours, and besides, 
one that openly indulged himself in such plea- 
sures, as his power allowed him, without control. 
He therefore wrote back to him, that “If this 
boy should only go out of the eountry, all would 
be in a state of war and uproar, because the Jews 
were in hopes of a change in the government, 
and to have another king over them.” 

7. When Herod had thus excused himself to 
Antony, he resolved that he would not entirely 
permit the child of Alexandra to be treated dis- 


| honourably ; but his wife Mariamne lay vehe- 


mently at him to restore the high priesthood to 
her brother, and he judged it was for his advan- 


he could not go out of the country. So hecalled 
all his friends together, and told them, that 
‘Alexandra privately conspired against his royal 
authority, and endeavoured, by the means of 
Cleopatra, so to bring it about, that he might be 
deprived of the government, and that by An- 
tony’s means this youth might have the manage- 
ment of public affairs in his stead; and that this 
procedure of hers was unjust, since she would at 
the same time deprive her daughter of the dignity 
she now had, and would bring disturbances upon 
the kingdom, for which he had taken a great 


jdeal of pains, and had gotten it with. extra- 


ordinary hazards: that yet while he well re- 
membered her wicked practices, he would not 
leave off doing what was right himself, but 
would even now give the youth the high priest- 
hood: and that he formerly set up Ananelus, be- 
cause Aristobulus was then so very young a 
child.’ Now when he had said this, not at ran- 


j dom, but as he thought with the/best discretion 


he had, in order to deceive the women, and those 
friends whom he had taken to consult withal, 
Alexandra, out of the great joy she had at this 
unexpected promise, and out of fear from the 
suspicions she lay under, fell a weeping, and 
made the following apology for herself; and said, 
that “as to the [high] priesthood, she was very 
much concerned for the disgrace her son was 
under, and so did her utmost endeavours to pro- 
eure it for him, but that as to the kingdom, she 
had made no attempts, and that if it were offered 
her {for her son,] she would not accept it; and 
that now she would be satisfied with her son's 
dignity, while he himself held the civil govern- 
ment, and she had thereby the security that 
arose, from his peculiar ability in governing, to 
all the remainder of her family; that she was 
now overcome by his benefits, and thankfully 
accepted of this honour showed by him to her son, 
and that she would hereafter be entirely obe- 


people of the Jews derived from such court politics, espe- 
cially in and after the days of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
who made Israel to sin; who gave the most pernicious ex- 
ample of it; who brought on the grossest rab ge of 
religion by it; and the punishment of whose family for it 
was most remarkable. The case is too well known to stand 
in need of particular citations. ͵ 

ἡ Of this wicked Dellius, see the note on the War, B. i. 
ch. xv. sect. 3, ὲ 


. 
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dient: and she desired him to excuse her, if the 
nobility of her family and that freedom of acting 
which she thought that. allowed her, had made 
her act too precipitately and imprudently in this 
matter.’ ‘So when they had spoken thus to one 
another, they came to an agreement, and all 
suspicions, so -far as appeared, were vanished 
away. ' : 
CHAP. III. 
How Herod, upon his making Aristobulus High 
Priest, took care that he should be murdered in a 
a little Time: and what apology’ he made ‘to 
Antony about Aristobulus: as also concerning 
Joseph and Mariamne. 


ὁ 1. So king Herod immediately took the 


high priesthood away from Ananelus, who, as we 


said before; was not of this country, but’one of 


those Jews that had been carried captive beyond 
Euphrates; for there were not a few ten thou- 
sands of this people that had been cargjed cap- 
tives, and dwelt about Babylonia, whence Anane- 
lus came. He'was one of the stock of the high 
riests,* and had been of old a particular friend of 
Hesoa ; and when he was first made king, he 
conferred that dignity upon him, and now put 
him out of it again, in order to quiet the troubles 
in his family; though what he did ‘was plainly 
unlawful, for at no other time [of old] was any 
one that had once been in that dignity deprived 
of it. It was Antiochus Epiphanes who first 
-brake that law, and deprived Jesus, and made. 
his brother Onias high priest in-his stead. Aris- 
tobulus was the second that did’so, and took that 
dignity from his brother [Hyrcanus:} and this 
Herod was the third, who took that high office 
away {from:Ananelus,] and gave it to this young 
man, Aristobulus, in his stead. 

2. And now Herod seemed to have healed the 


divisions in his family; yet was he not with-} 


out suspicion, as is frequently the case, of peo- 
ple seeming to be reconciled to one another, but 
thought that, as Alexandra had already made at- 
tempts tending to innovations, so did he fear that 
she would go on therein, if she found a fit oppor- 
tunity for so doing; so he gave’a command, that 
she should dwell in the palace, and meddle with 
no public affairs: her guards also were so care- 
ful, that nothing she did‘in private life every day 
was concealed. All these hardships put her out 
of patience, by little and little, and he began to 
hate Herod; for asshe had the pride of a woman 
to the utmost degree, she had gteat indignation 
at this suspicious guard that was about ‘her, as 
desirous rather to undergo any thing that could 
befall her, than to be deprived of her liberty of 
speech, and, under the notion of an honorary 
Repel to live in a state of slavery and terror, 

he therefore sent to Cleopatra, and made a long 
complaint of the circumstances she was in, and 
entreated her to do her utmost for her assistance. 
Cleopatra hereupon advised her td take her son 
with her, and come away immediately to her into 
Egypt. This advice pleased her; and she had 
this contrivatce for getting away: she got two 
coffins made, as if they were to carty away two 
dead bodies, and put herself into one, and her 
son into the other, and gave orders to such of 
her servants as knew of her intentions, to carry 
them away in the night-time.. Now their road 
was to be thence to the séaside, and there was 


* When Josephus says here, that this Ananelus; the 
new high priest, was of the stock of the high priests, and 
since he had heen just telling us that he was « priest of an 
obscure family or character, ¢h. ii. sect. 4, it is not at all 
probable that he could so soon say that lie was of the stock 
of the igh priests. However, Josephus here makes a re- 
markable observation, that this Ananelus was the third 
that was ever unjustly and wickedly turned out of the 
high priesthood by the civil power; no king-or governor 

_having ventured to do so that Josephus knew of, but that 
heathen tyrant and persecutor Antiochus Epiphanes ; that 
burbarous parricide Aristobulus, the first that took royal 
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a ship ready to carry them into Egypt. Now 


sop, one of her servants, prj ας to fallupon 
Sabion, one of her friends, and spake of this mat- 


ter to him, as thinking he had known of it before. 
When Sabion knew this, (who had formerly been 
an enemy of,Herod, and been esteemed one of 
those that laid snares for, and gave the poison to, 
{his father] Antipater,) he expected that this dis- 
‘covery would change Herod’s hatred into. kind- 
ness, so he told the king of this private stratagem 
of Alexandra; whereupon he suffered her to pro- 
ceed to-the execution of her project, and caught 
her in the very fact, but still he passed by her 
offence: and though he had a great mind to do 
it, he durst not inflict any thing that was severe 


|upon her, for he knew that Cleopatra would not 


bear that he should have her accused, on account 
of her hatred to him, but made a show as if it 
were rather the generosity of his soul, and his 
great moderation, that made him forgive them. 
However, he fully proposed to himself to put this 
young man out of the way; by one means or 
other; but he thought he might in probability be 
better concealed in doing it, if he did it not pre- 


sently, nor immediately after what had lately 


happened. : 

3. And now, upon the approach of the feast of 
tabernacles, which is.a festival very much ob- 
seryed among us, he let those days pass over, and 
both he and the rest of the people were therein 
very merry; yet did the envy which at this time 
arose in him, cause-him to make haste to do what 
he was about, and provoke him. to do it: for 
when this youth Aristobulus, who was now in the 
seventeenth year of his age; went up to the 
altar, according to the law, to offer the sacrifices, 
and this with the ornaments of his high priest- 
hood, and when he performed the sacred offices,t 
he seemed to be exceeding. comely, and taller 
than men usually were at that age, and to ex 
hibit in his countenance a great deal of that high 


|family he was sprung from, anda warm zeal and 


affection towards him appeared among the peo- 
le, and the memory of the actions of his grand- 
ather Aristobulus was fresh in their minds; and 
their affections got so far the mastery of them, 
that they could not forbear to show their inclina- 
tions to him. . They at once rejoiced, and were 
confounded, and mingled with good wishes their 
joyful acclamations which they made to him, till 
the good-will of the multitude was made too evi- 
dent, and they more rashly proclaimed the hap- 
piness they had received from his family, than 
was fit under a monarchy to have done.. Upon: 
all this, Herod resolved to complete what he had. 
intended against the young man. When there- 
fore the. testival was over, and he was feastin 
at Jerichot with Alexandra, ‘who entertaine 
him there, he was then very pleasant with the 
young man, and drew him into a lonely place, 
and at the same time played with him in a juive- 
nile and ludicrous manner. Now the nature of 
that place was hotter than ordinary; so they 
went out in a body and of a sudden, and in a vein 
of madness; and as they stood by the fish-ponds, 
of which there were large cnes about the Lirias 
they went to cool themselves [by’bathing] be- 
cause it was in the midst of a hot day. At first 
they were only spectators of Herod’s servants 
and ‘acquaintance as’ they were swimming, but 
after ἃ while, the young man, at the instigation 


authority among the Maccabees; and this tyrant king 
| Herod the Great ; although afterward that infamous prac- 
tice became frequent, till the very destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, when the office of high priesthood was at an end. 

+ This entirely confutes the Talmudists, who pretend 
that noone under tewenty years-of age could officiate as 
high priest among the Jews; , 

ΤᾺ Hebrew chroniele, cited by Reland,.says, this 
drowning was at Jordan, not at Jericho, and.this even 
when he quotes Josephus. I suspect the transcriber of the 


Hebrew chronicle mistook the name, and wrote Jorden 
for Jericho. ἥ 


of Herod, went into the water among them, 
’ while such of Herod’s acquaintance, as he had 
appointed to do it, dipped him, as he was swim- 
ming, and plunged him under water, in the dark 
of the evening, as if it had been done in sport 
only, nor did they desist till he was entirely suf- 
focated; and thus was Aristobulus murdered, 
having lived no more in al! than eighteen years,* 
and kept the high priesthood one year only: 
which high priesthood Ananelus now recovered 


4. When this sad accident was told the wo- 
men, their joy was soon changed to lamentation, 
at the sight of the dead bony that lay before 
them, and their sorrow was immoderate. The) 
city also of (Jerusalem,] upon the spreading of 
this news, was in very great grief, every family 
looking on this calamity as if it had not belonged 
to another, but that one of themselves was slain, 
put Alexandra was more deeply affected, upon) 
her knowledge that he had been destroyed [on 
purpose. er sorrow was greater than that of 
others, by her knowing how the murder was 
committed, but she was under a necessity of 
bearing up under it, out of her prospect of a) 
greater mischief that might otherwise follow: 
and she oftentimes came to an inclination to kill 
herself with her own hand, but still she restrain- 
ed herself, in hopes she might live long enough 
to revenge the unjust murder thus privately 
committed; nay, she furtlier resolved to endea-| 
vour to live longer, and to give no occasion to 
think she suspected that her son was slain on 
poor, and supposed that she might thereby 

6 in a capacity o: revenging it at a proper op- 
portunity. Thus did she restrain herself, that 
she might not be noted for entertaining any such 
suspicion. However, Herod endeavoured that 
none abroad should believe that the child’s death | 
was caused by any design of his; and for this 
purpose he did not only use the ordinary signs) 
of sorrow, but fell into tears also, and exhibited 
a real confusion of soul; and perhaps his affec-| 
tions were overcome on this occasion, when he 
saw the child’s countenance so young, and so} 
beautiful, although his death was supposed to) 
tend to his own security; so far, at least, this 
grief served as to make some apology for him: 
and as for his funeral, that he took care should 
be very magnificent, by making great prepara- 
tion for a sepulchre to lay his body in, and pro-| 
viding a great quantity of spices, and burying 
many ornaments together with him, till the very| 
women, who were in such deep sorrow, were as- 
tonished at it, and received in this way some 
consolation. 

5. However, no such things could overcome! 
Alexandra’s grief, but the remembrance of this 
miserable case made her sorrow both deep and 
obstinate. Accordingly, she wrote an account| 
of this treacherous scene to Cleopatra, and how 
her son was murdered; but Cleopatra, as she 
had formerly been desirous to give her what sa-| 
tisfaction she could, and commiserating Alexan-| 
dra’s misfortunes, made the case her own, and 
would not let Antony be quiet, but excited him 
to punish the child’s murder, for that it was an 
unworthy thing that Herod, who had been by 
him made king of a kingdom that noway belong- 
ed to him, should be guilty of such horrid crimes 
against those that were of the royal blood in 
reality. Antony was persuaded by these argu- 
ments; and when he came to Laodicea, he sent 
and commanded Herod te come and make his 
defence, as to what he had done to Aristobulus, 
for that such a treacherous design was not well 
done, if he had any hand in it. erod was now 
in fear, both of the accusation, and of Cleopa- 
tra’s ill-will to him, which was such, that she 

* The reading of one of Josephus’s Greek MSS. seems 


here to be right, that Aristobulus was not eightcen years 
old, when bs was drowned ; for he was not seventeen when 
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Was ever endeavouring to make Antony hate 
him. He, therefore, determined to obey his sum 
mons, for he had no possible way to avoid it: so 
he left his uncle, Joseph, procurator for his ga- 
vernment, dnd for the public affairs, and gave 
him a private charge, that if Antony should kill 
him, he also should kill Mariamne immediately ; 
for that he had a tender affection for this his 
wife, and was afraid of the injury that should be » 
offered him, if, after his death, she, for her b -_ 
ty, should be engaged to some other man, but 
his intimation was nothing but this at the bot- 
tom, that Antony had fallen in love with her 
when he had formerly heard somewhat of her 
beauty: so when Herod had given Joseph this’ 
charge, and had indeed no sure hopes of esca- 
ping with his life, he went away to Antony. - 

6. But as Joseph was administering the public™ 
affairs of the kingdom, and for that reason was 
very frequently with Mariamne, both because his 
business required it, and because of the respects. 
he ought to pay to the queen, he frequently let 
himself into discourses about Herod’s kindness, 
and great affection towards her; and when the 
women, especially Alexandra, used to turn his 
discourses into feminine raillery, Joseph was so 
over desirous to demonstrate the king’s inclina- 
tions, that he proceeded so far as to mention the 
charge he had received, and thence drew his de- 
monstration, that Herod was not able to live 
without her: and that if he should come to any 
ill end, he could not endure a separation from 
her, even after he was dead. Thus spake Jo- 
rs eg But the women, as was natural, did not 
take this to be an instance of Herod’s strong af- 
fection for them, but of his severe usage of them, 
that they could not escape destruction, nor 
tyrannical death, even when he was dead him- 
self: and this saying [of Joseph] was ἃ founda- 
tion for the women’s severe suspicions about him 
afterward. 

7. At this time a report went about the city of 
Jerusalem, among Herod’s enemies, that Antony 
had tortured Herod, and put him to death, This 
report, as is natural, disturbed those that were 
about the palace, but chiefly the women: upon 


—CHAP. ΠῚ. 


|| which Alexandra endeavoured to persuade Joseph 


to go out of the palace, and fly to the ensigns of the 
Roman legion, which then lay encamped about the 
city as a guard to the kingdom, under the com- 
mand of Julius; for that, by this means, if any 
disturbance should happen about the palace, they 
should be in greater security, as having the Ro- 
mans fasourehie to them; and that besidés, they 
hoped to obtain the highest authority, if Antony 
did but once see Mariamne, by whose means they 
should recover the kingdom, and want nothing 
which was reasonable for them to hope for, be- 
cause of their royal extraction. 

8. But as they were in the midst of these de- 
liberations, letters were brought from Herod 
about all his affairs, and proved contrary to the 
report, and of what they before expected; for 
when he was come to Antony, he soon recovered 
his interest with him, by the presents he mado 
him, which he had brought with him from Jeru- 
salem, and he soon induced him, upon discoursing 
with him, to leave off his indignation at him, so 
that Cleopatra’s persuasions had less force than 
the arguments and presents he brought, to re- 
gain his friendship, for Antony’ said, that “ it 
was not good to require an account of a king, as 
to the affairs of -his government, for at this rate 
he could be no king at all, but that those who had 
given him that authority ought to permit him to 
make use of it.’ He also said the same things 
to Cleopatra, that it would be best for her not 
busily to meddle with the acts of the king’s go- 
vernment. Herod wrote an account of these 


he was made high priest, ch. ii. sect. 6; ch. iii. sect. 3; and 
he continued in that office but one year, as in the place 
before us. 
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things, and “ enlarged Lae the other honours 
which he had received from Antony ; how he 
sat by him at his hearing causes, and took his 
diet with him every day, and that he enjoyed 
those favours from him, notwithstanding the re- 
roaches that Cleopatra so severely laid against 
him, who having a great desire of his country, 
and earnestly entreating Antony that the king- 
dom might be given to her, laboured with her 
utmost diligence to have him out of the way, 
but that he still found Antony just to him, and 
had no longer any apprehensions of hard treat- 
ment from him; and that he was soon upon his 
return, with a firmer additional assurance of his 
favour to him, in his reigning and managing 
ublic affairs; and that there was no longer any 
ope for Cleopatra’s covetous temper, since An- 
tony had given her Ceelosyria instead of what 
she desired, by which means he had at once paci- 
fied her, and got clear of the entreaties which 
she made him to have Judea bestowed upon her.” 
9. When these letters were brought, the women 
left off their attempt for flying to the Romans, 
which they thought of while Herod was supposed 
to be dead, yet was not that purpose of theirs a 
secret; but when the king had conducted Antony 
on his way against the Parthians, he returned to 
Judea, when both his sister Salome and his 
mother informed him of Alexandra’s intentions. 
Salome also added somewhat further against Jo- 
seph, though it were no more than a calumny, 
that he had often had criminal conversation with 
Mariamne. The reason of her saying so was 
this, that she for a long time bare her ill-will, for 
when they had differences with one another, 
Mariamne took great freedoms, and reproached 
the rest for the meanness of their birth. But 
Herod, whose affection to Mariamne was always 
very warm, was presently disturbed at this, and 
could not bear the torments of jealousy, but was 
still restrained from doing any rash thing to her 
by the love he had for her; yet did his vehement 
affection and jealousy together make him ask 
Mariamne by herself about this matter of Joseph ; 
but she denied it upon her oath, and said all that 
an innocent woman could possibly say in her own 
defence, so that by little and little the king was 
gpa upon to drop the suspicion, and left off 
is anger at her; and being overcome with his 
passion for his wife, he made an apology to her 
for having seemed to believe what he had heard 
about her, and returned her a great many ac- 
knowledgments of her modest behaviour, and 
professed the extraordinary affection and kind- 
ness he had for her, till at last, as is usual be- 
tween lovers, they both fell into tears, and em- 
braced one another with a most tender affection. 
But as the king gave more and more assurances 
of his belief of her fidelity, and endeavoured to 
draw her to a like confidence in him, Mariamne 
said, ‘Yet was not that command thou gavest, 
that if me harm came to thee from Antony, I, 
who had been no occasion of it, should perish 
with thee, a sign of thy love to me.” When 
these words were fallen from her, the king was 
shocked at them, and presently let her go out of 
his arms, and cried out, and tore his hair with his 
own hands, and said, that ‘now he had an evident 
demonstration that Joseph had had criminal con- 
versation with his wife, for that he would never 
have uttered what he had told him alone by 
himself, unless there had been such a great 
familiarity and firm confidence between them.” 
And while he was in this passion he had like to 
have killed his wife, but being still overborne by 
his love to her, he restrained this his’ passion, 
though not without a lasting grief, and disqui- 
etness of mind. Iowever, he gave order to slay 


Joseph, without permitting him to come into his}, 


sight, and as for Alexandra, he bound her, and 
kept her in custody, as the cause of all this 
mischief. 
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". CHAP. IV. 


How Cleopatra, when she had gotten from Antwo- 
ny some Parts of Judea and Arabia, came into 
Fidea ; and how Herod gave her many Presents, 
and conducted her on her way back to Egypt. 


§ 1. Now at this time the affairs of Syria were 
in confusion by Cleopatra’s constant persuasions 
to Antony to make an attempt upon every body’s 
dominions ; for she persuaded him to take those 
dominions away from their several princes, aud 
betow them upon her "πα she had a mighty in- 
fluence upon him, by reason of his being ensla- 
ved to her by his affections. She was also b 
nature very covetous, and stuck at no wicked- 
ness. She had already poisoned her brother, be- 
cause she knew that be was to be king of Egypt, 
and this when he was but fifteen years old; an 
she got her sister Arsinoe to be slain, by the means 
of Antony, when she was a supplicant at Diana’s 
temple at Ephesus; for if there were but an 
hopes of getting money, she would violate bot 
temples and sepulchres. Nor was there any holy 
place, that was esteemed the most inviolable, 
from which she would not fetch the ornaments it 
had in it; nor any place so profane, but was to 
suffer the most flagitious treatment possible from 
her, if it could bu? contribute somewhat to the 
covetous humour of this wicked creature; yet 
did not all this suffice so extravagant a woman, 
who was a slave to her lusts, but she still ima- 
gined that she wanted every thing ‘she could 
think of, and did her utmost to gain it; for which 
reason she hurried Antony on perpetually to de- 

rive others of their dominions, and give them to 

er, And as she went over Syria with him, she 
contrived to get it into her possession ; so he slew 
Lysanius, the son of Ptolemy, accusing him of 
his bringing the Parthians upon those countries. 
She also petitioned Antony to give her Judea 
and Arabia, and in order thereto desired him to 
take these countries away from their present 
governors. As for Antony, he was so entirely 
overcome by this woman, that one would not 
think her conversation only could do it, but that 
he was some way or other bewitched to do what- 
soever she would have him; yet did the grossest 
pant of her injustice make him so ashamed, that 
16 would not always hearken to her to do those 
flagrant enormities she would have persuaded 
him to. That therefore he might not totally de- 
ny her, nor, by doing every thing which she en- 
joined him, appear openly to be an ill man, he 
took some parts of each of those countries away ὦ 
from their former governors, and gave them to 
her. Thus he gave her the cities that were with- 
in the river Eleutherus, as far as Egypt, except- 
ing Tyre and Sidon, which he knew to have been 
free cities from their ancestors, aithough she press- 
ed him very often to bestow those on her also, 

2, When ‘Cleopatra had obtained this much, 
and had accompanied Antony in his expedition 
to Armenia, as far as Euphrates, she returned 
back, and came to Apamia and Damascus, and 
passed on to Judea, where Herod met her, and 
farmed of her parts of Arabia, and those reve- 
nues that came to her from the region about 
Jericho. This country bears that balsam, which 
is the most precious drug that is there, and grows 
there alone. The place bears also palm-trees, 
both many in number, and those excellent in 
their kind. When she was there, and was very 
often with Herod, she endeavoured to have 
criminal conversation with the king; nor did she 
affect secrecy in the Ἐν hee of such sort of 
pleasures ; and perhaps she had in some measure 
a passion of Jove to him, or rather, what is most 
aa att she laid a treacherous snare for him, 

y aiming to obtain such adulterous conversation 
from him; however, upon the whole, she seemed 
overcome with love to him. Now Herod had a 
great while borne no’ good-will to Cleopatra, as 


knowing that she was a woman irksome to all: 
and at that time he thought her particularly 
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atitude to him, and because, after all, he would 
Ὁ nothing that was just to him, although Herod 


worthy of his hatred, if this attempt proceeded|| made the Roman war an occasion of delaying his 
out of lust; he had also thought of preventing] own, for the battle of Actium was now expected, 
her intrigues, by putting her to death, if such|) which fell into the hundred and eighty-seventh 
were her endeavours. However, he refused to|| Olympiad, where Cesar and Antony were to 
bene a with her proposals, and called a council|] fight for the supreme power of the world; but 
of his friends to consult with them, ‘“ Whetherhe || Herod having enjoyed a country that was very 
should not kill her, now he bad her iu his power ? |} fruitful, and that now for a long time, and having 
for that he should thereby deliver all those from|| received great taxes, aud raised great armies 
a multitude of evils to whom she was already|| therewith, got together a body of men, and care- 
become irksome, and was expected to be still so)} fully furnished them with all necessaries, and 
for the time to come; and that this very thing|| designed them as auxiliaries for Antony ; but An- 
would be much for the advantage of Antony|| tony said, he had no want of his assistance ; but 


himself, since she would certainly not be faithful 
to him, in case any such reason or necessity 
should come upon him as that he should stand in 
need of her fidelity.” But when he thought to 
follow this adv:ce, his friends would not Jet him ; 
and told him, that “in the first place, it was not 
right to attempt so great a thing, and run himself 
thereby into the utmost danger; and they lay 
hard at him, and begged of him to undertake 
nothing rashly, for that Antony would never bear 
it, no, not though any one should evidently lay 
before his eyes that it was for his own advantage ; 
and that the at es of depriving him of her 
conversation, by this violent and treacherous 
method, would probably set his affections more 
in a flame than before. Nor did it appear that he 
could offer any thing of tolerable weight in his 
defence, this attempt being against such a woman 
as was of the highest dignity of any of her sex 
at that time in the world ; and as to any advantage 
to be expected from such an undertaking, if any 
‘such could be supposed in this case, it would 
appear to deserve condemnation, on account of 
the insolence he must take upon him in doing it. 
Which considerations made it very plain that in 
so doing he would find his government filled 
with mischiefs, both great and lasting, both to 
himself and his posterity, whereas it was still in! 
his power to reject that wickedness she would| 
persuade him tv, and to come off honourably at} 
the same time.” 


So by thus affrighting Herod, | 
and representing to him the hazard he must, in 
all probability, run by this undertaking, they 
restrained him from it. So he treated Cleopatra 
kindly, and made her presents, and conducted 
her on her way to Egypt. : 
3. But Antony subdued Armenia, and sent Ar- 
tabazes, the sonof Tigranes, in bonds, with his 
children and procurators, to Egypt, and made a 
present of them, and of all the royal ornaments 
which he had taken out of that kingdom, to Cleo- 
atra. And Artaxias, the eldest of his sons, who 
had escaped at that time, took the kingdom of 
Armenia, who yet was ejected by Archelans and 
Nero Cesar, when they restored Tigranes, his 
younger brother, to that kingdom: but this hap- 
pened a good while afterward. 
4. But then, as to the tributes which Herod 
was to pay Cleopatra for that country which An- 
tony had given her, he acted fairly with her, as 
deeming it not safe for him to afford any cause 
for Cleopatra to hate him. As for the king of 
Arabia, whose tribute Herod had undertaken to 
pay her, for some time indeed he paid him as 
much as came to two hundred talents, but he 
afterward became very niggardly, and slow in 
his payments, and could hardly be brought to 
pay some parts of it, and was not willing to pay 
even them without some deductions. 


CHAP. V. 


How Herod made War with the King of Arabia, 
and after they had fought many Battles, at 
length conquered him, and was chosen by the 
Arabs to be Governor of that Nation; as also 
concerning a great Earthquake. 

ὁ 1. Herrvuron Herod held himself ready to 
go against the king of Arabia, because of his in- 


+ 


|| believing they were in very 


he commanded him to punish the king of Arabia, 
for he had heard both from him, and from Cleo- 
patra, how perfidious he was; for this was what 
Cleopatra desired, who thought it for her own 
advantage, that these two kings should do one 
another as great mischief as possible. Uponthis 
message from Antony, Herod returned back, but 
kept his army with him, in order to invade Ara- 
bia immediately. So when his army of horse- 
men and footmen was ready, he marched to Dios- 
polis, whither the Arabians came also to meet 
them, for they were not unapprized of this war 
that was coming upon them; and after a great 
battle had been fought, the Jews had the victory. 
But afterward there were gotten together ano- 
ther numerous army of the Arabians, at Cana, 
which is a place of Ceelosyria. 
formed of this beforeband: so he came marching 
against them with the greatest part of the forces 
he had; and when he was come near to Cana, he 
resolved to encamp himself, and he cast up a 
bulwark, that he might take a proper season for 
attacking the enemy, but as he was giving those 
orders, the multitude of the Jews cried out that 
he should make no delay, but lead them against 
the Arabians. They went with great spirit, as 
ood order, and 
those especially were so that had been in the 
| former battle, and had been conquerors, and had 
not permitted their enemy so much as to come 
to a close fight withthem. And when they were 
so tumultuous, and showed such great alacrity, 
the king resolved to make use of that zeal the 
multitude then exhibited ; and when he had assu- 
red them he would not be behindhand with them 
in courage, he led them on, and stood before them 
all in his armour, all the regiments following 
him in their several ranks: whereupon a con- 
sternation fell upon the Arabians; for when they 
perceived that the Jews were not to be conquer 
ed, and were full of spirit, the greater part of 
them ran away, and avoided fighting, and they 
had been quite destroyed, had not Athenion fallen 
upon the Jews, and distressed them, for this man 
was Cleopatra’s general over the soldiers she 
had there, and was at enmity with Herod, and 
very wistfully looked on to see what the event 
of the battle would be: he had also resolved, 
that in case the Arabians did any thing that was 
brave and successful, he would lie still, but in 
case they were beaten, as it really happened, he 
would attack the Jews with those forces he had 
of his own, and with those that the country had 
gotten together for him: so he fell upon the Jews 
unexpectedly, when they were fatigued, and 
thought they had already vanquished the enemy, 
and made a great slaughter of them; for as the 
Jews had spent their courage upon their known 
enemies, and were about to enjoy themselves in 
| quietness after the victory, they were easily beat 
en by these that attacked them afresh, and in par- 
ticular received great loss in places where the 
horses could not be of service, and which were 
very stony, and where those that attacked them 
were better acquainted with the places than them- 
selves. And when the Jews had suffered this 
loss, the Arabians raised their spirits after their 
defeat, and returning back again, slew those that 
were already put to flight; and indeed all sorts 


Herod was in- 
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of slaughter were now frequent, and of those that 
escaped, a few only returned into the camp. 
So king Herod, when he despaired of the battle, 
rode up to them to bring them assistance, yet did 
he not come time enough to do them any ser- 
vice, though he laboured hard to do it, but the 
Jewish camp was taken, so that the Arabians had 
unexpectedly a most, glorious success, having 
gained that victory, which of themselves they 
were noway likely to have gained, and slaying 
a great part of the enemy’s army : whence after- 
ward Herod could only act like a private robber, 
and make excursions upon many parts of Arabia, 
and distress them by sudden incursions, while he 
encamped among the mountains, and avoided by 
any means to come to a pitched battle, yet did 
he greatly harass the enemy by his assiduity, and 
the hard Taboie he took in this matter. He also 
took great care of his own forces, and used all 
the means he could to restore his affairs to their 
old state. 

2. At this time it was that the fight happened 
at Actium, between Octavius Cesar and Antony, 
in the seventh* year of the reign of Herod; and 
then it was also that there was an earthquake in 
Judea, such a one as had not happened at any 
other time, and which earthquake brought a 

reat destruction, upon the cattle in that country. 

bout ten thousand men also perished by the fall 
of houses: but the army, which lodged in the 

eld, received no damage by this sad accident. 
When the Arabians were informed of this, and 
when those that hated the Jews, and pleased 
themselves with aggravating the reports, told 
them of it, they raised their spirits, as if their 
enemy’s country was quite overthrown, and the 
men were utterly destroyed, and thought there 
now remained nothing that could oppose them. 
Accordingly, they took the Jewish ambassadors, 
who came to them after all this had happened, to 
make peace with them, and slew them, and came 
with great alacrity against their army; but the 
Jews durst not withstand them, and were so cast 
down by the calamities they were under, that 
they took no care of their affairs, but gave up 
themselves to despair; for they had no hope that 
they should be upon a level with them’ again in 
battles, nor obtain any assistance elsewhere, 
while their affairs at home were in such great 
distress also. When matters were in this condi- 
tion, the king persuaded the commanders by his 
words, and tried to raise their spirits, which 
Were quite sunk; and first he endeavoured to 
encourage and emboldeu some of the better sort 
beforehand, and then ventured to make a speech 
to the multitude, which he had before avoided 
to do, lest he should find them mneasy thereat, 
because of the misfortunes which had happened; 
so he made a consolatory speech to the multi- 
tude, in the manner following: 

3. “ You are not unacquainted, my fellow-sol- 
diers, that we have had not long since many acci- 
dents that have put astop to what we are about; 
and it is probable that even those that are most 
distinguished above others for their courage, can 
hardly keep up their spirits in such cireumstan- 
ees; but since we cannot avoid fighting, and no- 
thing that hath happened is of such a nature but 
it may by ourselves be recovered into a good 
state, and this by one brave action only well per- 
formed, I have proposed to myself both to give 
you some encouragement, and, at the same time, 
some information, both which parts of my de- 
sign will tend to this point, that you pry still 
continue in your own proper fortitude. I will 
then, in the first place, demonstrate to you, that 


* The reader is here to take notice, that this seventh 
year of the reign of Herod, and all the other years of his 
reign, in Josephus, are dated fiom the death of Antigonus, 
or at the soonest from the conquest of Antigonus, and the 
taking of Jerusalem a few months before, and never from 
his first obtaining the kingdom at Rome above three years 
before, as some have very weakly and injudiciously done. 
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this war 1s a just one on our side, and that on 
this account it is a war of necessity, and occa~ 
sioned by the injustice of our adversaries, for if 
you be once satisfied of this, it will be a rea- 
cause of alacrity to you, after which [ will farther 
demonstrate, that the misfortunes we are under 
are of no great consequence, and that we have 
the greatest reason tohope for victory. I shall 
begin with the first, and appeal to yourselves as 
witnesses to what I shall say. Ycu are not igno- 
rant certainly of the wickedness of the Arabians, 
which is to that degree as to appear incredible to 
all other men, ar to include somewhat that 
shows the grossest barbarity and ignorance of 
God. The chief things wherein they have af- 
fronted us, have arisen from covetousness and 
envy; and they have attacked us in an insidious 
manner, and onthe sudden. And what occasion 
is there for me to mention many instances of 
such their procedure? When they were in dan- 
ger of losing their own government of them- 
selves, and of being slaves to Cleopatra, what 
others were they that freed them from that fear? 
For it was the friendship I had with Antony, and 
the kind disposition he was in towards us, that 
hath been the occasion that even these Arabians 
have not been utterly undone, Antony being un- 
willing tO undertake any thing whith might be 
suspected by us of unkindness: but when he 
had a mind to bestow some parts of each of our 
dominions on Cleopatra, I also managed that 
matter so, that by giving him presents of my 
own, I might obtain a security to both nations, 
while I undertook myself to answer for the mo- 
ney, and gave him two hundred talents, and be- 
came surety for those two hundred more whic 
were imposed upon the land that was subject to 
this tribute: and this they have defrauded us of, 
although it was not reasonable that Jews should 
pay tribute to any man living, or allow part of 
their land to be taxable; but although that was 
to be, yet ought we not to pay tribute for these 
Arabians, whom we have ourselves preserved; 
nor is it fit that they, who have professed, and 
that with great integrity and sense of our kind- 
ness, that it is by our means that they keep their 
principality, should injure us, and deprive us of 
what is our due, and this while we have been 
still not their enemies but their friends. And 
whereas observation of covenants takes place 
among the bitterest enemies, but among friends 
is absolutely necessary, this is not observed 
among these men, who think gain to be the best 
of all things, let it be by any means whatsoever, 
and that injustice is no harm, if they may but 
get money by it: is it therefore a question with 
you, Whether the unjust are to be punished or 
not? when God himself hath declared his mind 
that so it ought to be, and hath commanded us 
that we ever should hate injuries and injustice, 
which is not only just but necessary in wars be- 
tween several nations; for these Arabians have 
done what both the Greeks and barbarians own 
to be an instance of the grossest wickedness, 
with regard to our ambassadors, whom they have 
beheaded, while the Greeks declare that such 
ambassadors are sacred and inviolable.t And 
for ourselves, we have learned from God the 
most excellent of our doctrines, and the most 
holy part of our law by angels, or ambassadors ; 
for this name brings God to the knowledge of 
mankind, and is sufficient to reconcile enemies 
one to another. What wickedness then can be 
greater than the slaughter of ambassadors, who 
come to treat about doing what is right, And 
when such have been their actions, how is it pos- 


+ Herod says here, that as ambassadors were sacred 
when they carried messages to others, so did the laws of 
the Jews derive a sacred authority by being delivered 
from God by angels [or divine ambassaders,) which is St. 
Paul’s expression about the same laws, Gal. iii. 19: Heb. 
ii, 2. 
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sible they can live securely in common life, or be 
successful in war? in my opinion this is impossi- 
ble ; but perhaps some will say, that what is holy 
and what is righteous, is indeed on our side, but 
the Arabians are either more courageous, or 
more numerous than we are. Now as to this, in 
the first place, it is not fit for us to say so, for 
with whom is what is righteous, with them is God 
himself; now where God is, there is both multi- 
tude and courage. But to examine our own cir- 
cumstances a little, we were conquerors in the 
first battle; and when we fought again, they 
were not able to oppose us, but ran away, and 
could not endure our attacks or our courage; 
but when we had conquered them, then came 
Athenion, and made war against us without de- 
¢elaring it; and pray, is this an instance of their 
manhood ? or is it not a second instance of their 
wickedness and treachery? Why are we, there- 
fore, of less courage, on account of that which 
ought to inspire us with stronger hopes? and 
why are we terrified at these, who, when they 
fight upon the level, are continually beaten, and 
when they seem to be conquerors, they gain it by 
wickedness? and if we suppose that any one 
should deem them to be men of real courage, 
will not he be excited by that very consideration 
to do his utmost against them? for true valour is 
not shown by fighting against weak persons, but 
in being able to overcome the most hardy. But 
then, the distresses we are ourselves under, 
and the miseries that have come by the earth- 
quake, have affrighted any one, let him consider, 
in the first place, that this very thing will deceive 
the Arabians, that what hath befallen us is great- 
er than it really is. Moreover, it is not right that 
the same thing that emboldens them should dis- 
courage us; for these men, you see, do not de- 
rive their alaerity from any advantageous virtue 
of their own, but from their hope, as to us, that 
We are quite cast down by our misfortunes ; but 
when we boldly march against them, we shall 
soon pull down their tanieost conceit of them- 
selves, es this by attacking them, 
that they will not be so insolent when we come 
to the battle, for our distresses are not so great, 
nor|is what hath happened an indication of the 
anger of God against us, as some imagine, for 
such things are accidental, and adversities that 
come in the usual course of things; and if we allow 
that this was done by the will of God, we must 
allow that it is now over by his will also, and that 
he is satisfied with what hath already happened, 
for had he been willing to afflict us still more 
thereby, he had not changed his mind so soon. 
And as for the war we are engaged in, he hath 
himself demonstrated, that he is willing it should 
go on, and that he knows it to be a just war; for 
while some of the people in the country have pe- 
rished, all you who were in arms have suffered 
nothing, but are all preserved alive; whereby 
God makes it plain to us, that if you had univer- 
sally, with your children and wives, been in the 
army, it had come to pass, that you had not un- 
dergone any thing that would have much hurt 
you. Consider these things, and, what is more 
than all the rest, that you have God at all times 
for your protector; and prosecute these men 
with a just bravery, who, in point of friendship 
are unjust, in their battles perfidious, towards 
ambassadors impious, and always inferior to you 
in valour.” 

When the Jews heard this speech they were 
much raised in their minds, and more disposed 


* This piece of religion, the supplicating God, with sa- 
crifices, by Herod, before he went to this fight with the 
Arabians, taken notice of also in the first book Of the War, 
ch, xix. sect. 5, is worth remarking, because it is the enly 
example of this nature, so far as I remember, that Jose- 
phus ever mentions in all his large and particular accounts 
of this Herod and it was when he had been in mighty 
distress, and discouraged by a great defeat of his former 
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to fight than before. So Herod, when he had 
offered the sacrifices* appointed by the law, 
made haste, and took them, and led them against 
the Arabians; and in order to that passed over 
Jordan, and pitched his camp near to that of the 
enemy. He also thought fit to seize upon a cer- 
tain castle that lay in the midst of them, as 
hoping it would be for his advantage, and would 
the sooner produce a battle; and that if there 
were occasion for delay, he should by it have his 
camp fortified. And as the Arabians had the 
same intentions upon that place, a contest arose 
about it: at first they were but skirmishes, after 
which there came more soldiers, and it proved a 
Ἰ sort of fight, and some fell on both sides, till 
those of the Arabian side were beaten, and re- 
treated. This was no small encouragement to 
the Jews immediately: and when Herod ob- 
served that the enemy's army were disposed to 
any thing rather than to come to an engage- 
ment, he ventured boldly to attempt the bulwark 
itself, and to pull it to pieces, and su to get near- 
er to their camp, in order to fight them; for 
when they were forced out of their trenches, 
| they went out in disorder, and had not the least 
aiaerity, or hope of victory; yet did they fight 
hand to hand, because they were more in num- 
ber than the Jews, and because they were in 
such a disposition of war that they were under a 
necessity of coming on boldly; so they came 
aterrible battle, while not a few fell on each 
side. However, at length the Arabians fled; 
and so great a slaughter was made upon their 
being routed, that they were not only killed by 
their enemies, but became the authors of their 
own deaths also, and were trodden down by the 
multitude, and the great current of people in 
disorder, and were destroyed by their own ar- 
mour; so five thousand men lay dead upon the 
spot, while the rest of the multitude soon ran 
within the bulwark [for safety,] but had no firm 
hope of safety, by reason of their want of neces- 
saries, and especially of water. The Jews pur- 
sued them; but could not get in with them, but 
sat round about the bulwark, and watched any 
assistance that would get in to them, and pre- 
vented any there, that had a mind to it, from 
running away. ᾿ 
5. When the Arabians were in these circum- 
stances, they sent ambassadors to Herod, in the 
first place to propose terms of accommodation; 
and after that to offer him, so pressing was their 
thirst upon them, to undergo whatsoever he 
pleased, if he would free them from their present 
distress; but-he would admit of no ambassadors, 
|| of no price of redemption, nor of any other mo- 
derate terms whatever, being very desirous to re- 
venge those unjust actions which they had been 
guilty of towards his nation. So they were ne- 
cessitated by other motives, and particularly by 
their thirst, to come out, and deliver themselves 
up to him, to be carried away captives; and in 
five days’ time the number of four thousand 
were taken prisoners, while all the rest resdlved 
to make a sally upon their enemies, and to fight 
it out with them, choosing rather, if so it must 
be, to die therein than to perish gradually and 
ingloriously. When they had taken this resolu- 
tion, they came out of their trenches, but could 
noway sustain the fight, being too much dis- 
abled, both in mind and body, and having not 
room to exert themselves, and thought it an ad- 


vantage to be killed, and a misery to survive; so 
on the first onset there fell about seven thou- 


army, and by a very great earthquake in Judea; such 
times of affliction making men most religious: nor was he 
disappointed of his hopes here, but immediately gained a 
most signal victory over the Arabians; while they who 
just before had been so great victors, and so much ele- 
vated upon the eartiiyuake in Judea as to venture to slay 
the Jewish anrbassadors, were now under a strange con- 
sternation, and hardly able to fight at all. 
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sand of them; after which stroke they let all the 
courage they had put on before fall, and stood 
amazed at Herod’s warlike spirit under his own 
calamities; so for the future they yielded, and 
made him ruler of their nation; whereupon he 
was greatly elevated at so seasonable a success, 
and returned home, taking great authority upon 
him, on account of so bold and glorious an expe- 
dition as he haa made. 


CHAP. VI. 


How Herod slew Hyrcanus, and then hasted away 
to Cesar, and obtained the Kingdom frem him 
also; and how, a little time afterward, he enter- 
tained Cesar in a most honourable manner. 


§ 1. Herop’s other affairs were now very pros- 
perous; and he was not to be easily assaulted on 
any side. Yetdid there come upon him a danger 
that would hazard his entire dominions, after An- 
tony had been beaten at the battle of Actium by 
Cesar [Octavian;] for at that time both Herod’s 
enemies and friends despaired of his affairs, for 
it was not probable that he would remain with- 
out punishment, who had showed so much friend- 
ship for Antony. So it happened that his friends 
despaired, and had no hopes of his escape, but 
for his enemies, they all outwardly appeared to 
be troubled at his case, but were privately very 

_/ glad of it, as hoping to obtain a change for the 
etter. As for Herod himself, he saw that there 
was no one of royal dignity left but Hyrcanus, 
and therefore he thought it would be for his ad- 
vantage not to suffer him to be an obstacle in his 
way any longer; for that in case he himself sur- 
vived, and escaped the danger he was in, he 
thought it the safest way to put it out of the pow- 
er of such a man to make any attempt against 
nim at such junctures of affairs, as was more 
worthy of the kingdom than himself; and in case 
he should be slain by Cesar, his envy prompted 
him to desire to slay him that would otherwise 
be king after him. 

2. While Herod had these things in his mind, 
there was a certain occasion afforded him; for 
Hyrcanus was of so mild a temper, both then and 
at other times, that he desired not to meddle with 
public affairs, nor to concern himself with inno- 
vations, but left all to fortune, and contented him- 
self with what that afforded him: but Alexandra 
[his daughter] was a lover of strife, and was ex- 
ceeding desirous of a change of the government, 
and spake to her father not to bear for ever He- 
rod’s injurious treatment of their family, but to 
anticipate their future hopes, as he safely might; 
and desired him to write about these matters to 
Malchus, who was then governor of Arabia, to 
receive them, and to secure them [from Herod, ] 
for that if they went away, and Herod’s affairs 
proved to be, as it was likely they would be, by 
reason of Czsar’s enmity to him, they should 
then be the only persons that could take the 
government, and this both on account of the 
royal family they were of, and on account of 
the good disposition of the multitude to them. 
While she used these persuasions, Hyrcanus 
put off her ‘suit; but as she showed that she 
was a woman, and a contentious woman too, 

_and would not desist either night or day, but 
would always be speaking to him about these 
matters, and about Merod’s treacherous designs, 
she at last prevailed with him to intrust Dosi- 
theus, one of his friends, with a letter, wherein 
his resolution was declared; and he desired the 
Arabian governor to send to him some horsemen, 
who should receive him, and conduct him to the 
lake Asphaltites, which is from the bounds of 
Jerusalem three hundred furlongs: and he did 
therefore trust: Dositheus with this letter, be- 
cause he was a careful attendant on him and on 
Alexandra, and had no smal! occasion to bear ill- 
wili to Herod: for he was a kinsman of one Jo- 
sepb, whom he had slain, and a brother of those 
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that were formerly slain at Tyre by Antony; yet 
could not these motives induce Dositheus to serve 
Hyrcanus in this affair, for preferring the hopes 
he had from the present kmg to those he had 
from him, he ave Herod the letter. So he took 
his kindness in good part, and bade him besides 
do what he had already done that is, go on in 
serving him, by rolling up tne evistle, and seal- 
ing it again, and delivering 1t to Malchus, and 
then to bring back his letter in answer to it, for 
it would be much better if he could know Mal- 
chus’s intentions also. And when Dositheus was 
very ready to serve him in this point also, the 
Arabian governor returned back for answer, that 
he would receive Hyrcanus, and all that should 
come with him, and even al] the Jews that were 
of his party: that he would, moreover, send 
forces sufficient to secure them in their journey, 
and that he should be in no want of any thing he 
should desire. Now as soon as Herod had re 

ceived this letter, he immediately sent for Hyr- 
canus, and questioned him about the league he 
had made with Malchus; and, when he denied it, 
showed his letter to the sanhedrim, and put the 
man to death immediately. 

3. And this account we give the reader, as it 
is contained in the commentaries of king Herod: 
but other historians do not agree with them, for 
they suppose that Herod did not find, but rather 
make this an occasion for thus putting him to 
death, and that by treacherously laying a snare 
for him; for thus do they write: That Herod and 
he were once ata treat, and that Herod had given 
no occasion to suspect [that he was displeased at 
him,] but put this question to Hyrcanus, Whe- 
ther he had received any letters from Malchus? 
and when he answered, that he had received let- 
ters, but those of salutation only; and when he 
asked fariher, whether he had not received an 
presents from him? and when he had replied, 
that he had received no more than four horses to 
ride on, which Maichus had sent him; they pre 
tended that Herod charged these upon him as 
the crimes of bribery and treason, and gave 
order, that he should be led away and slain. 
And in order to demonstrate that he had been 
guilty of no offenee, when he was thus brought 
to his end, they alleged how mild his temper had 
been, and that even in his youth he had never 
given any demonstration of boldness or rashness, 
and that the case was the same when he came to 
be king, but that he even then committed the 
management of the greatest part of public affairs 
to Antipater; and that he was now above four- 
score years old, and knew that Herod’s govern- 
ment was in a secure state. He also came over 
Euphrates, and left those who greatly honoured 
him beyond that river, though he were to be en 
tirely under Herod’s government, and that it 
was a most incredible thing that he should enter- 
prise any thing by way of imnoyation, and not at 
all agreeable to his temper, but that this was a 
plot of Herod’s contrivance. 

4, And this was the fate of Hyrcanus; and 
thus did he end his life, after he had endured va- 
rious and manifold turns of fortune in his life- 
time: for he was made high priest of the Jewish 
nation in the beginning of his mother Alexan- 
dra’s reign, who held the government nine years; 
and when, after his mother’s death, he took the 
kingdom himself, and held it three months, he 
lost it, by the means of lis brother Aristobulus. 
Me was then restored by Pompey, and received 
all sorts of honour from him, and enjoyed them 
forty years; but when he was again deprived by 
Antigonus, and was maimed in his body, he was 
made a captive by the Parthians, and thence re- 
turned home again after some time, on account. 
of the hopes that Herod had given him; none of 
which came to pass according to his expectation, 
but he still conflicted with many misfortunes 
through the whole course of his life; and what 
was the heaviest calamity of all, as we have re- 
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lated already, he came to an end which was un-|| ing to thy anger at him, 1 own there is no room’ 
deserved by him. His character appeared to be|| for me to deny what I have done, nor will I be 
that of a man of a mild and moderate disposition, || ashamed to own, and that publicly too, that I had 
and suffered the administration of affairs to be || a great kindness for him: but if thou wilt put 
generally done by others under him. He was|| him out of the case, and only examine how I be- 
averse to much meddling with the public, ποὺ} haved myself to my benefactors in general, and 
had shrewdness enough to govern a kingdom:|| what sort of friend I am, thou wilt find by ex- 
and both Antipater and Herod came to their|| perience that we shall do and be the same to thy- 
ee by reason of his mildness, and at last] self, for it is but changing the names, and the 

e met with such an end from them as was ποῖ} firmness of friendship that we shall bear to thee 
agreeable either to justice or piety. will not be disapproved by thee.” 

5. Now Herod, as soon as he put Hyreanusout|| 7. By this speech, and by his behaviour, which 
of the way, made haste to Cesar; and because|] showed Cesur the frankness of his mind, he 
he could not have any hopes of kindness from greatly gained upon him, who was himself of a 
him, on account of the friendship he had for|| generous and magnificent temper, insomuch that 
Antony; he had a suspicion of Alexandra, lest|| those very actions, which were the foundation of 
she should take this opportunity to bring the|| the accusation against him, procured him Ce- 
multitude to a revolt, and introduce a sedition || sar’s good-will. Accordingly, he restored him 
into the affairs of the kingdom; so he committed || his diadem again; and encouraged him to ex- 
the care of every thing to his brother Pheroras, || hibit himself as great a friend to himself as he 
and placed his mother Cypros, and his sister|| had been to Antony, and then had him in great 
[Salome,] and the whole family; at Massada, andj} esteem. Moreover, he added this, that Quintus 
gave him a charge, that if he should hear any|| Didius had written to him, that Herod had very 
sad news about him, he should take care of the|| readily assisted him in the affair of the gladia- 
government: but as to Mariamne his wife, be-|| tors. So when he had obtained such a kind re- 
cause of the misunderstanding between her and || ception, and had, beyond all his hopes, procured 
his sister, and his sister's mother, which made it || his crown to be more entirely and firmly settled 
impossible for them to live together, he placed || upon him than ever by Cesar’s donation, as wellas 
her at Alexandrium, with Alexandra her mother, |} by that decree of the Romans, which Cesar took 
and left his treasurer Joseph, and Sohemus οὔ" care to procure for his greater security, he co 
{turea, to take care of thatfortress. These two|| ducted Cesar on his way to Egypt, and made 
had been very faithful to him from the beginning, || presents even beyond his ability, to both him and 
and were now left as a guard to the women. his friends, and in general behaved himself with 
They also had it in charge, that if they should|| greatmagnanimity. He also desired that Cesar 
hear any mischief had befallen him, they should |} would not put to death one Alexander, who had 
kill them both, and as far as they were able, to|| been a companion of Antony; but Cesar had 

reserve the kingdom for his sons, and for his}} sworn to put him to death, and so he could not 

rother Pheroras. obtain that his petition: and now he returned to 

6. When he had given them this charge, he|| Judea again with greater honour and assurance 
made haste to Rhodes, to meet Cesar; and when 
he had sailed to that city, he took off his diadem, 
but remitted nothing else of his usual dignity: 
and when, upon his meeting him, he desired that 
he would let him speak to him, he therein ex- 
hibited a much more noble specimen of a great 
soul, for he did not betake himself to supplica- 
tions, 2s men usually do upon such occasions, nor 
offered him any petition, as if he were an of- 
fender, but, after an undaunted manner, gave an 
account of what he had done; for he spake thus 
to Cesar, that “he had the greatest friendship 
for Antony, and did every thing he could that 
he might attain the government: that he was 
not indeed in the army with him, because the 
Arabians had diverted him, but that he had sent 
him both money and corn, which was but too lit- 
tle in comparison of what he ought to have done 
for him; for if a man owns himself to be an- 
other’s friend, and knows him to be a benefactor, 
he is obliged to hazard every thing, to use every 
faculty of his soul, every member of his body, 
and all the wealth he hath, for him, in which 1 
confess I have been too deficient. However, I 
am conscious to myself, that so far I have done 
right, that I have not deserted him upon his de- 
feat at Actium; nor upon the evident change of 
his fortune have [ transferred my hopes from 
him to another, but have preserved myself, 
though not as a valuable fellow soldier, yet cer- 
tainly as a faithful counsellor to Antony, when I 
demonstrated to him that the only way that he 
had to save himself, and not to lose all his autho- 
rity, was to slay Cleopatra; for when she was 
once dead, there would be room for him to retain 
his authority, and rather to bring thee to make 
a composition with him, than to continue at 
enmity any longer. None of which advices 
_ would he attend too, but preferred his own rash Ὁ his 
resolutions before them, which have happened|| dom again, he found his house all in disorder, 
unprofitably for him, but profitably for thee.|| and his wif-, Mariamne, and her mother, Alex- 
Now therefore, in case thou determinest about|} andra, very uneasy; for, as they supposed, what 
Ine, and my alacrity in serving Antony, accord-!i was easy to be supposed, that they were not put 


tions to the contrary, as still acquiring from his 
very dangers greater splendour than before, by 
the favour of God to him. So he prepared for 
the reception of Cesar, as he was going ou& of 
Syria to invade Egypt; and when he came, he 
entertained him ot Pislevonia with all royal mag- 
nificence. He also bestowed presentseon the 
army, and brought them provisions in abgaance 
He also proved to be one of Cesar’s most cordial 
friends, and put the army in array, and rode along 
with Cawsar, and had a hundred and fifty men, 
well appointed in all respects, after a rich and 
sumptuous manner, for the better reception of 
him and his friends. He also provided them 
with what they should want, as they passed over 
the dry desert, insomuch that, they lacked neither 
wine nor water, which last the soldiers stood in 
the greatest need of, and besides, he presented 
Cesar with eight hundred talents, and procured 
to himself the good-will of them all, because he 
was assisting to them in a much greater and 
more splendid degree than the kingdom he had 
obtained could afford, by which means he more 
and more demonstrated to Cesar the firmness of 
his friendship, and his readiness to assist him; 
and what was the greatest advantage to him was 
this, that his liberality came at aseasonable time 
also: and when they returned again out of Egypt, 
his assistances were noway inferior to the good 
offices he had formerly done them, 
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How Herod slew Sohkemus and Mariamne, and 
afterward Alexandra and Costobarus, and hss 
most intimate Friends, and at last the Sons of 
Babas aiso. 


§ 1. However, when he came into his king- 


than ever, and affrighted those that had expecta-- 
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into that fortress [Alexandrium] for the security 
of their persons, but as into a garrison for their 
irsprisonment, and that they had no power over 
any thing, either of others or of their own af- 
fairs, they were very uneasy; and Mariamne, 
supposing that the king’s love to her was but 
hypocritical, and rather pretended, as advanta- 

eous to himself, than real, she looked upon it as 

allacious. She also was grieved that he would 
not allow her any hopes of surviving him, if he 
should come to any harm himself. She also re- 
collected what commands he had formerly given 
to Joseph, insomuch that she endeavoured to 
please her keepers, and especially Sohemus, as 
well apprized how all was in his power. And at 
the first Sohemus was faithful to Herod, and 
neglected none of the things he had given him 
in charge; but when the women, by kind words 
and liberal presents, had gained his affections 
over to them, he was by degrees overcome, and 
at length discovered to them all the king’s in- 
junctions, and this on that account principally, 
that he did not so much as hope he would come 
back with the same authority he had before, so 
that he thought he should both escape any dan- 
ger from him, and supposed that he did hereby 
much gratify the women, who were likely not to 
be overlooked in the settling of the government, 
nay, that they would be able to make him abun- 
dant recompense, since they must either reign 
themselves, or be very near to him that should 
reign. He had a further groutid of hope also, 
that though Herod should have all the success 
he could wish for, and should return again, he 
could not contradict his wife in what she desired, 
for he knew that the king’s fondness for his wife 
was inexpressible. These were the motives that 
drew Sohemus to discover what injunctions had 
been given him. So Mariamne was greatly dis- 
pleased to hear that there was no end of the dan- 
gers she was under from Herod, and was greatly 
uneasy at it, and wished he might obtain no 
fayaurs [from Cesar,] and esteemed it almost 
aiinsupportable task to live with him any long- 
er; and this she afterward openly declared, with- 
out concealing her resentment. 

.2. 4 now Herod sailed home with joy, at 
the un€xpected good success he had had, and 
went first of all, as was proper, to this his wife, 
and told her, and her ohty, the good news, as 

referring her before the rest, on account of his 
ondness for her, and the intimacy there had 
been between them, and saluted her; but so it 
happened, that as he told her of the good suc- 
cess he had had, she was so far from rejoicing at 
it, that she rather was sorry for it; nor was she 
able to conceal her resentments; but, depending 


on her dignity, and the nobility of her birth, in | 


return for his salutations she gave a groan, and 
declared evidently that she rather grieved than 
rejoiced at his success; and this till Herod was 
disturbed at her, as affording him not only marks 
of her suspicion, but evident signs of her dis- 
satisfaction. This much troubled him, to see 
that this surprising hatred of his wife to him was 
not concealed, but open; and he took this so ill, 
and yet was so unable to bear it, on account of 
the fondness he had for her, that he could not 
continue long in any-one mind; but sometimes 
was angry at her, and sometimes reconciled him- 
self to her; but by always changing one passion 
for another, he was still in great uncertainty. 
And thus was he entangled between hatred and 
love, and was frequently disposed to inflict pu- 
nishment on her for her insolence towards him; 
but being deeply in love with her in his soul, he 
was not able to get quit of this woman. In short, 
as he would gladly have her punished, so was 
he afraid lest, ere he were aware, he should, by 
putting her to death, bring a hegvier punishment 
upon himself at the same time 

3. When Herod’s sister and mother perceived 
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that he was in this temper with regard to Ma- 
riamne, they thought they had now got an 
excellent opportunity to exercise their hatred 
against her, and provoked Herod to wrath by 
telling him such long stories and calumnies about 
her, as might at once excite his hatred and his 
jealousy. Now, though he willingly enough heard 
their words, yet had not he courage enough to do 
any thing to her, as if he believed them, but 
still he became worse and worse disposed to her, 
and these ill passions were more ‘and more in- 
flamed on both sides, while she did net hide her 
disposition towards him, and he turned his love 
to her into wrath against her. But when he was 


just going to put this matter past all remedy, he 


heard the news that Cesar was the victor in the 
war, and that Antony and Cleopatra were both 
dead, and that he had conquered Egypt, where- 
upon he made haste to go to meet Cesar, and left 
the affairs of his family in their present state. 
However, Mariamne recommended Sohemus to 
him, as he was setting out on his journey, and 

rofessed that she owed him thanks for the care 

e had taken of her, and asked of the king for 
him a place in the government; upon which an 
honourable employment was bestowed upon him 
accordingly. Now, when Herod was come into 
Egypt, he was introduced to Cesar with great 
freedom, as already a friend of his, and received 
very great favours from him; for he made him 
a present of those four hundred Galatians who 
had been Cleopatra’s guards, and restored that 
country to him again, which by her means had 
been taken away from him. He also added to 
his kingdom, Gadara, Hippos, and Samaria; and, 
besides these, the maritime cities, Gaza, An- 
thedon, Joppa, and Strato’s Tower. 

4. Upon these new acquisitions, he grew more 
magnificent, and conducted Cesar as far as An- 
tioch; but upon his return, as much as his pros- 
perity was augmented by the foreign additions 
that had been made him, so much the greater 
were the distresses that came upon him in his 
own family, and chiefly in the affair of his wife, 
wherein he formerly appeared to have been most 
of all fortunate; for the affection he had for Ma- 
riamne was noway inferior to the affections of 
such as are on that account celebrated in history, 
and this very justly. As for her, she was in 
other respects a chaste woman, and faithful to 
him; yet had she somewhat of a woman rough 
by nature, and treated her husband imperiously 
enough, because she saw he was so fond of her 
as to be enslaved to her. She did not also con- 
sider aes ¢ with herself that she lived 
under a monarchy, and that she was at another’s 
disposal, and accordingly would behave herself 
after a saucy manner to him, which yet he 
usually put off in a jesting way, and bore with 
moderation and good temper. She would also 
expose his mother and his sister openly, on 
account of the meanness of their birth, and would , 
speak. unkindly of them, insomuch, that there 
was before this a disagreement and unpardonable 
hatred among the women, and it was now come 
to greater reproaclres of one another than for- 
merly, which suspicions increased, and lasted a 
whole year after Herod returned from Cesar. 
However, these misfortunes, which had been 
kept under some decency for a great while, 
burst out all at once upon such an occasion as 
was now offered ; for as the king one day about 
noon was laid down on his bed to rest him, he 
called for Mariamne, out of the great affection he 
had always for her. She came in accordingly, 
but would not lie down by him: and when he was 
very desirous of her company, she showed her 
contempt of him; andadded, by way of reproach,” 


* Whereas Mariamne is here represented as reproach 
ing Herod with the murder of her father [Alexander,]} as 
well as her brother [Aristobulus,} while it was her grand~ 
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that he had caused her father and her brother to 
be slain. And when he took this injury very 
unkindly, and was ready to use violence to her, 
in a precipitate manner, the king’s sister, Salome, 
observing that he was more than ordinarily dis- 
turbed, sent in to the king his cup-hearer, who 
had been eererree long beforehand for such a 
design, and bade him tell the king, how Mari- 
amne had persuaded him to give his assistance 
in prepariig a love potion for him; and if he ap- 

ar to be greatly concerned, and to ask what 
that love potion was? to tell him, that she had 
the potion, and that he was desired only to give 
it him: but that in case he did not appear to be 
much concerned at this potion, to let the thing 
drop, and that if he did so, no harm should 
thereby come to him. When she had given him 
these instructions, she sent him in at this time to 
make such a speech. So he went in, after a 
composed menner, to gain credit to what he 
should say, and yet somewhat hastily, and said, 
that “ Mariamne had given him presents, and 
persuaded him to give him a love potion.” And 
when this moved the king, he said, that “this 
love potion was a composition that’she had given 
him, whose effects he did not know, which was 
the reason of his resolving to give him this in- 
formation, as the safest course he conld take, 
both for himself and forthe king.” When Herod 
heard what he said, and was in an ill disposition 
before, his indignation grew more violent; and 
he ordered that eunuch of Mariamne who was 
most faithful to her, to be brought to torture 
about this potion, as well knowing it was not pos- 
sible that any thing smaii or great could be done 
without him. And when the man was under the 
utmost agonies, he could say nothing concerning 
the thing he was tortured about, but so far he 
knew that Mariamne’s hatred against him was 
occasioned by somewhat that Sohemus had said 
toher.. Now, as he was saying this, Herod cried 
out aloud, and said, that “ Sohemus, who had 
been at all other times most faithful to him, and 
to his government, would not have betrayed 
what injunctions he had given him, unless he had 
had a nearer conversation than ordinary with 
Mariamne.” So he gave order that Sohemus 
should be seized on and slain immediately; but 
he allowed his wife to take her trial; and got 
together those that were most faithful to him, 
ane laid an elaborate accusation against her for 
this love potion and composition, which had been 
charged upon her by way of calumny only. 
However, he kept no temper in what he said, 
and was in too great a passion for judging well 
about this matter. Accordingly, when the court 
was at length satisfied that he was so resolved, 
they passed the sentence of death upon her: but 
when the sentence was passed upon her, this 
temper was suggested by himself, and by some 
others of the court, that she should not be thus 
hastily put to death, but be laid in prison in one 
of the fortresses belonging to the kingdom: but 
Salome and her party laboured hard to have the 
woman put to death; and they prevailed with 
the king to do so, and advised this out of caution, 
est the multitude should be tumultuous if she 
were suffered to live; and thus was Mariamne 
led to execution. 

5. When Alexandra observed how things went, 
and that there were small hopes that she herself 
should escape the like treatment from Herod, 
she changed her behaviour to quite the reverse 
of what might have been expected trom her 
former boldness, and this after a very indecent 
manner: for out of her desire to show how en- 
tirely ignorant she was of the crimes laid against 
Mariamne, she leaped out of her place, and re- 


_ father Hyrcanus, and not her father Alexander, whom he 
caused to be slain, (as poteehes himself informs us, ch. vi. 
sect. 2,) we must either t: 40 Zonara’s reading, which is 


proached her daughter in the hearing of all the 
people; and cried out, that “ she had been an i 
woman and ungrateful to her husband, and that 
her punishment came justly upon her, for such 
her insolent behaviour, for that she had not made 
proper returns to him who had been their com- 
mon benefactor.’”’? And when she had for some 
time acted after this hypocritical manner, and 
been so outrageous as to tear her hair, this in- 
decent and dissembling behaviour, as was to be 
expected, was greatly condemned by the rest of 
the spectators, as it was principally by the poor 
woman who was to suffer; for at the first she gave 
her not a word, nor was discomposed at her 
peevishness, and only looked at her; yet did she, 
out of a greatness of soul, discover her concern 
for her mother’s offence, and especially for her 
exposing herself in a manner so unbecomin 
her; but as for herself, she went to her dea 
with an unshaken firmness of mind, and without 
changing the colour of her face, and thereby 
evidently discovered the amy of her descent 
to the spectators, even in the last moments of 
her life. 

6. And thus died Mariamne, a woman of an 
excellent character, both for chastity and great- 
ness of soul; but she wanted moderation, and 
had too much of contention in her nature, yet 
had she all that can be said in the beauty of her 
body, and her majestic appearance in conversa- 
tion; and thence arose the greatest part of the 
oceasions why she did not prove so agreeable to 
the king, nor live so pleasantly with him, as-‘she 
might otherwise have done; for while she was 
most indulgently used by the king, out of his 
fondness to her, and did not expect that he could 
do any hard thing to her, she took too unbounded 
a liberty. Moreover, that which most afflicted 
her was, what he had done to her relations; and 
she ventured to speak of all they had suffered 
by him, and at last greatly provoked both the 
king’s mother and sister, till iret? became ene- 
mies to her; and even he himself also did the 
same, on whom alone she depended for her ex- 
pectations of escaping the last of punishments. 

7. But when she was once dead, the king’s - 
affections for her were kindled in a more out- 
rageous manner than before, whose old passion 
for her we have already described; for his love 
to her was not of a calm nature, nor such as we 
usually meet with among other husbands, for at 
its commencement it was of an enthusiastic kind, 
nor was it by their long cohabitation, and free 
conversation together, brought under his power 
to manage ; but at this time his love to Mariamne 
seemed to seize him in such a peculiar manner, 
as looked like divine vengeance upon him for 
the taking ower her life, for he would frequently 
call for her, and frequently lament for her in a ~ 
most indecent manner. Moreover, he bethought 
him of every thing he could make use of to divert 
his mind from thinking of her, and contrived 
feasts and assemblies for that purpose, but no- 
thing would suffice; he therefore laid aside the 
administration of public affairs, and was so far 
conquered by his passion, that he would order 
his servants to call for Mariamne, as if she were 
still alive, and could still hear them. And when 
he was in this way, there arose a pestilential 
disease, that carried off the greatest part of the 
multitude, and of his best and most ésteemed 
friends, and made all men suspect that this was 
brought a them by the anger of God, for the 
injustice that had been done to Mariamne. This 
circumstance affected the king still more, till at 
length he forced himself to go into desert places, 
and there, under pretence of going a hunting, 
bitterly afflicted himself; yet had he not borne 


here grandfather rightly, or else we must, as before, ch. 4, 
sect. 1, allow a slip of Josephus’s pea or memory in the 
place before us. 
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his grief there many days before he fell into a 
most dangerous distemper himself: he had an in- 
flammation upon him, and a pain in the hinder part 
of his head, joined with madness; and for the 
remedies that were used, they did him no good 
at all, but proved contrary to his case, and so at 
length brought him to despair. All the physi- 
cians also that were about him, partly because 
the medicines they brought for his recovery could 
not at all conquer the disease, and partly because 
his diet could be no other than what his disease 
inclined him to, desired him to eat whatever he 
had a mind to, and so left the small hopes they 
had of his recovery in the power of that diet, 
and committed him to fortune. Andthus did his 
distemper go on while he was at Samaria, now 
called Sebaste. 

. 8. Now Alexandra abode at this time in Jeru- 
salem, and being informed what condition Herod 
was in, she endeavoured to get possession of the 
fortified places that were about the city, which 
were two, the one belonging to the city itself, 
the other belonging to the temple; and those 
that could get them into their hands had the 
whole nation under their power, for without the 
command of them it was not possible to offer 
their sacrifices, and to think of leaving off those 
sacrifices, is to every Jew plainly impossible, 
who are still more ready to lose their lives than 
to leave off that divine worship which they have 
been wont to pay unto God. Alexandra, there- 
fore, discoursed with those that had the keeping 
of these strong holds, that it was proper for them 
to deliver the same to her, and to Herod’s sons, 
lest, upon his death, any other person should 
seize upon the government; and that upon his 
recovery none could keep them more safely for 
him than those of his own family. These words 

_ ‘were not by them at all taken in good part; and 
as they had been in former times faithful [to 
Herod,] they resolved to continue so more than 
ever, both because they hated Alexandra, and 
because they thought it a sort of impiety to de- 
spar of Herod’s recovery while he was yet 
alive, for they had been his old friends; and one 
of them, whose name was Achiabus, was his 
cousin-german. They sent messengers, there- 

, fore, to acquaint him with Alexandra’s design; 
so he made no longer delay, but gave orders to 
have her slain; yet was it still with difficulty, 
and after he had endured great pain, that he got 
clear of his distemper. He was still sorely af- 
flicted both in mind and body, and made very un- 
easy, and readier than ever upon all occasions to 
inflict punishment upon those that fell under his 
hand. He also slew the most intimate of his 
friends, Costobarus, and Lysimachus, and Gadias, 
who was also called Antipater; as also Dositheus, 
and that upon the following occasion. 

9. ΠΑΡ ἘῸΝ was an Idumean by birth, and 
one of principal dignity among them, and one 
whose ancestors had bes priests to the Koze, 
whom the Idumeans had [formerly] esteemed as 
a god; butafter Hyrcanus had made a change in 
their political government, and made them re- 
ceive the Jewish customs and law, Herod made 
Costebarus governor of Idumea and Gaza, and 
gave him his sister Salome to wife; and this was 
upon his slaughter of [his uicle] Joseph, who 
had that government before, as we have related 
already. When Castobarus had gotten to be so 


* Here is a plain example of a Jewish lady giving a bill 
of divorce to her husband, though in the days of Josephus 
it was not by the Jews esteemed lawful for a woman so to 
do. See the like among the Parthians, Antiq. B. xviii. ch. 
ix. sect. 6. However, the Christian law, when it allowed 
divorce for adultery, Matt. y. 32, allowed the innocent 
wife to divorce her guilty husband, as well as the inno- 
cent husband to divorce his guilty wife, as we learn from 
the shepherd of Hermas, Mand. B. iy. and from the second 
apology of Justin Martyr, where a persecution was brought 

_ upon the Christians upon such a divorce; and 1 think the 
Roman laws permitted it at that time, as well as the laws 
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highly advanced, it pleased him, and was more 
than he hoped for, and he was more and more 
pufied up by his good success, and in a little 
while he exceeded all bounds, and did not think 
fit to obey what Herod, as their ruler, command- 
ed him, or that the Idumeans should make use of 
the Jewish customs, or be subject to them. He 
therefore sent to Cleopatra, and informed her 
that the Idumeans had been always under his 
progenitors, and that for the same reason it was 
but just that she should desire that country for 
him of Antony, for thathe was ready to transfer 
his friendship to her; and this he did, not be- 
cause he was better pleased to be under Cleopa- 
tra’s government, but because he thought that, 
upon the diminution of Herod’s power, it would 
not be difficult for him to obtain himself the en- 
tire government over the Idumeans, and some- 
what more also; for he raised his hopes still 
higher, as having no small pretences, both by his 
birth and by those riches whieh he had getten 
by his constant attention to filthy lucre; and ac- 
cordingly it was not a small matter that he aim- 
ed at. So Cleopatra desired this country of An- 
tony, but failed of her purpose. An account of 
this was brought to Herod, who was thereupon 
ready to kill Costobarus, yet upon the entreaties 
of his sister and mother, he forgave him, and 
vouchsafed to pardon him entirely, though he 
still had a suspicion of him afterward for this 
his attempt. 

10. But some time afterward, when Salome 
happened to quarrel with Costobarus, she sent 
him a bill of divorce,* and dissolved her mar- 
riage with him, though this was not according to 
the Jewish laws; for with us it is lawful for a 
husband to do so; but a wife, if she departs from 
her husband, cannot of herself be married to an- 
other, unless her former husband put her away. 
However, Salome chose not to follow the law of 
her country, but the law of her authority, and so 
renounced her wedlock; and told ber brother 
Herod, that she left her husband out of her good- 
will to him, because she perceived that he, with 
Antipater, and Lysimachus, and Dositheus, were 
raising a sedition against him: as an evidence 
whereof, she alleged the case of the sons of Ba- 
bas, that they had been by him preserved alive 
already for the interval of twelve years; which 
proved to be true. But when Herod thus unex- 
pectedly heard of it, he was greatly surprised at 
it, and was the more surprised, beeause the re- 
lation appeared incredible to him. As for the 
fact relating to these sons of Babas, Herod had 
formerly-taken great pains to bring them to pu- 
nishment, as being enemies to his government, 
but they were now forgotten by him, on account 
of the length of time [since he had ordered them 
to be slain.] Now, the cause of his ill-will and 
hatred to them arose hence, that while Antigo- 
nus was king, Herod with his army besieged the 
city of Jerusalem, where the distress and mise 
ries Which the besieged endured were so press- 
ing, that the greater number of them invited 
Herod into the city, and already placed their 
hopes on him. Now, the sons of Babas were of 
great dignity, and had power among the multi- 
tude, and were faithful to Antigonus, and were 
always raising calumnies against Herod, and en- 
couraged the people to preserve the government 
to that royal family which held it by inheritance. 


of Christianity. Now this Babas, who was one of the race of 
the Asmoneans or Maccabees, as the latter end of this sec- 
tion informs ug, is related by the Jews, as Dr. Hudson here 
remarks, to have been so eminently religious in the Jew- 
ish way, that, except the day following the tenth of Tisri, 
the great day of atonement, when he seems to have sup- 
posed all his sins entirely forgiven, he used every day of 
the whole year to offer a sscrifice for his sins of igno- 
rance, or such as he supposed. he had been guilty of, but 
did not distinctly remember. Sce somewhat hke it of 
πὴ ὦ the Great, Antiq. B xix ch. iii sect.3; and Job - 
L ᾿ ΝΑ 
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So these mer. acted thus politically, and, as they || duce all persons, the most famous for such exer- 
thought, for their own advantage ; but when the || cises, to come to this contest for victory. He 
city was taken, and Herod had gotten the go-|jalso psy ed no small rewards for those who 
vernment into his own hands, and Costobarus j|ran for the prizes in chariot races, when they 
Was appointed to hinder men from passing out at |j/were drawn by two, or three, or four pair of 
the gates, and to guard the city, that those citi-||horses. He also imitated every thing, though 
zens that were guilty, and of the party a θεάς ever so contty or magnifieent, in other nations, 
to the king, wp ot not get out of it, Cestobarus ἢ out of an ambition that he might give most pub- 
being sensible that the sons of Babas were had |/lic demonstration of his grandeur. Inscriptions 
in respect and honour by the whole multitude, |/also of the great actions of Cesar, and trophies 
and supposing that their preservation might be ||of those nations which he had conquered in his 
of great advantage to him in the changes of go- || wars, and all made of the purest gold and silver, 
vernment afterward, he set them by themselves, ||emcompassed the theatre itself: nor was there 
and concealed them in his own farms; and when || any thing that could be subservient to his design, 
the thing was suspected, he assured Herod upon || whether it were precious garments or precious 
oath that he really knew nothing of that matter, || stones set in order, which was not also exposed 


and so overcame the suspicion: that lay upon 
him; ray, after that, when the king had publicly 
roposed a reward for the discovery, and had put 
i practice all sorts of methods, for searching out 
this matter, he would not confess it, but being 
persuaded that when he had at first denied it, if 
the men were found, he should not escape unpu- 
nished, he was forced to keep them secret, not 
only out of his good-will to them, but out of ane- 
cessary res to his own preservation also: 
but when the king knew the thing, by his sister’s 
information, he sent men to the places where he 
had the intimation they were concealed, and or- 
dered both them, and those that were accused as 
ilty with them, to be slain, insomuch that 
ere were now none at all left of the kindred of 
Hyrcanus, and the kingdom was entirely in He- 
rod’s own power, and there was nobody remain- 
ing of wih Hanky as could put a stop tu what 
he did against the Jewish laws. 


CHAP. VIII. 


How Ten Men of the Citizens [of Jerusalem] 
made a Conspiracy against Herod, for the fo- 
reign Practices he had introduced, which was a 
Transgression of the Laws of their Countrg. 
Concerning the building of Sebaste and Cvéa- 
rea, and other Edifices of Herod. 


ὁ 1. Ow this account it was that Herod revolt- 


ed from the laws of his country, and corrupted | 


their ancient constitution, by the introduction of | 
foreign practices, which constitution yet ought to 
haye been preserved inviolable; by which means 
we bécame guilty of great sickalages after- | 
ward, while 
used to lead the multitude to piety, were now 
neglected: for, in the first place, he appointed 
solemn games to be celebrated every fifth year, 
in honour of Cesar, and built a theatre at Jeru- 
salem, as also a very great amphitheatre in the 
pain. Both of them were indeed costly works, 

ut opposite to the Jewish notions; for we have 
had no such shows delivered down to us as fit to 
be used or exhibited by us; yet did he celebrate 
these games every five years, in the most solemn 
and splendid manner. He also made proclama- 


ose religious observances which | $ 
|| trophies, because this was disagreeable to the 


to sight in these games. He had also made a 
great preparation of wild beasts, and of lions 
themselves in great abundance, and of such oth 
beasts as were either of uncommon strength, or 
| of such a sort as were rarely seen. These were 
prepared either to fight one with another, or that 
men who were condemned to death were to fight 
with them. And truly foreigners were greatly 
surprised and delighted at the vastness of the 
expenses here exhibited, and at the great dan 
gers that were here seen; but to-natural Jews, 
this was no better than a dissolution* of those 
|; customs for which they had so great a venera- 
tion. It appeared also no better than aninstance 
of barefaced impiety, to throw men to wild beasts, _ 
for the affording delight to the spectators; and — 
it appeared an instance of no less impiety, to 
change their own laws for such foreign exer- 
;cises: but, above all the rest, the trophies gave 
most distaste to the Jews; for as they imagined 
them to be images, included within the armour 
that hung round about them, they were sorely 
displeased at them, because it was not the cus- 
tom of their country to pay honours to such 
images. 

2. Nor was Herod unacquainted with the dis- 
turbance they were under; and as he thought 
it unseasonable to use violence with them, so he 
spoke to some of them by way of consolation, 
and in order to free them from that superstitious 
fear they were under; yet could not he satisfy 
them, but they cried out with one accord, out of 
their great uneasiness at the offences they thought 
he had been guilty of, that although they should 
think of bearing all the rest, yet would they never 
bear images of men in their city, meaning the 


laws of their country. Now when Herod saw 
them in such a disorder, and that they would not 
easily change their resolution unless they re- 
ceived satisfaction in this point, ke called to him 
the most eminent men among them, and brought 
them upon the theatre, aud showed them the tro- 
phies, and asked them, what sort of things they 
took these trophies to be? and when they cried 
out, that they were the images of men, he gave 
order that they should be stripped of these out- 
ward ornaments which were about them, and 


tion to the neighbouring countries, and called 
men together out of every nation. The wres- 


showed them the naked pieces of \ ‘ood; which 


tiers also, and the rest of those that strove for the || pieces of wood, now without any ornament, be- 
ye in such games, were invited out of every ||came matter of great sport and laughter to them, 
a 


ud, both b 


there gained. So the principal persons that were 


e hopes of the rewards there to || because they had before always the ornaments 
be bestowed, and by the glory of victory to be || of images themselves in derision. 


3. When therefore Herod had thus got clear of 


the most eminent in these sorts of exercises, were || the multitude, and had dissipated the vehemency 
gotten together, for there were very great re- ||of passion under which they bad been, the great- 
wards for vietory proposed, not only to those |jest part of the people were disposed to change 


that performed their exercises naked, but to 
those that played as musicians also, and were 


their conduct, and not to be displeased at him any 
longer; but still some of thera continued in their 


called Thymelici; and he spared no pains to in- || displeasure against him for his introduction of 


ες Ἔ These grand plays, and shows, and Z'iymelici or mu- 
sic meetings, and chariot races, when the chariots were 


duct of life, but to the dissolution of the law of Moses; and 
accordingly were greatly and justly condemned by thein, 


drawn by two, threo, or four pair of horses, &c. instituted || as appears here and every where else in Josephus. Nor is 


by Herod in his theatres, were still, as we see here, looked 


the case of our modern masquerades, plays, operas, and 


‘on by the sober Jews as heathenish sports, and tending to || tle pomps and vanities of this wicked world, of any bet~ 


corrupt the manners of the Jewish nation, and to bring 
them in love with Paganish idolatry and Paganish con- 


ter teudeucy under Christianity. 
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new customs, and esteemed the violation of the 
laws of their country as likely to be the origin 
of very great mischiefs to them, so that they 
deemed it an instance of piety rather'to hazard 
themselves [to be put to death,] than to seem as 
if they took no notice of Herod, who, upon the 
change in their government, introduced such 
customs, and that in a violent manner, which 
they had never been used to before ; as indeed in 
retence a king, but in reality one that showed 
imselfan enemy to their whole nation ; on which 
account ten men that were citizens [of Jerusa- 
lem] conspired together against him, and swore 
to one another to undergo any dangers in the at- 
tempt, and took daggers with them under their 
germans [for the purpose of killing Herod.] 
ow there was a certain blind man among those 
conspirators, who had thus sworn one to another, 
-on account of the indignation he had against 
~what he heard to have been done; he was not 
᾿ indeed able to afford the rest any assistance in 
the undertaking, but was ready to undergo any 
suffering with them, if so be they should come 
to any harm, insomuch, that he became a very 
great encourager of the rest of the undertakers. 
4. When they had taken this resolution, and 
that by common consent, they went into the thea- 


tre, hoping that, in the first place, Herod himself 


could not escape them, as they should fall upon 
him 850 unexpectedly; and supposing, however, 
that if they missed him, they should kill a great 
many of those that were about him, and this re- 
solution they took, though they should die for it, 
in order to suggest to the king what injuries he 
had done to the multitude. These conspirators, 
therefore, standing thus prepared beforehand, 
went about their design with great alacrity ; but 
there was one of those spies of Herod, that were 
appointed for such purposes, to fish out and in- 
form him of any conspiracies that should be made 
against him, who found out the whole affair, and 
told the king of it, as he was about to go into the 
theatre. So when he reflected on the hatred which 
he knew the greatest part of the people bare him, 
and on the disturbances that arose upon every 
occasion, he es this plot against him not to 
be improbable. Accordingly, he retired into his 
palace, and called those that were accused of this 
conspiracy before him by their several names ; 
and as, upon the guards falling upon them, they 
were caught in the very fact, and knew they could 
not escape, they prepared themselves for their 
ends with all the decency they could, and so as 
not at all to recede from their resolute behaviour ; 
for they showed no shame for what they were 
about, nor denied it, but when they were seized, 
they showed their daggers, and professed, that 
“‘the conspiracy they had sworn to was ἃ holy 
and a pious action; that what they intended to 
do was not for gain, or out of any indulgence 
to their passions, but principally for those com- 
mon customs of their country whith allthe Jews 
were obliged to observe, or to die forthem. This 
is what these men’ said, out of their undaunted 
courage in this conspiracy. So they were led 
away to execution by the king’s guards that stood 
about them, and patiently underwent all the tor- 
ments inflicted on them till they died. Nor was 
it long before that spy who had discovered them 
was seized on by some of the people, out of the 
hatred they bore to him, and was not only slain 
by them, but pulled to pieces limb from limb, 
and given to thedogs. This execution was seen 
by many of the citizens, 
them discover the doers of it, till upon Herod’s 
making a strict scrutiny after them, by bitter and 
severe tortures, certain women that were tortur- 
ed, confessed what they had seen done; the au- 
thors of which fact were so terribly punished by 
the king, that their entire families Were destroy- 
ed for this their rash attempt; yet did not the 
obstinacy of the people, and that undaunted 
constancy they showed in the defence of their 


et would not one of 
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laws, make Herod any easier to them, but he still 
strengthened himself after a more secure man- 
ner, and resolved to encompass the multitude 
every way, lest such innovations should end in an 
open rebellion. ᾿ ᾿ : 
5. Since, therefore, he had now the city forti 

fied by the palace in which he lived, and by the 
temple, which had a strong fortress by it, called 
Antonia, and was rebuilt τ himself, he contri- 
ved to make Samaria a fortress for himself also 
against all the people, and called it Sebaste, sup- 
posing that this place would be a strong hold 
against the country, not inferior to the former. 
So he fortified that’ place, which was a day’s 


journey distant from Jerusalem, and which 


would be useful to him in common, to keep both 
the country and the city in awe. He also built 
another fortress for the whole nation; it was of 


[014 called Strato’s Tower, but was by him named 


Cesarea. Moreover, he chose out some select 
horsemen, and placed.them in the great plain; 
and built [for them] a place in Galilee, called 
Gaba, with Hesebonitis, in Perea. And these 
were the places which he particularly built, 
while he was always inventing somewhat farther 
for his own security, and encompassing the 
whole nation with guards, that they might by no 
means get from under his power, nor fall into 
tumults, which they did continually upon any 
small commotion; and that if they did make any 
commotions he might know of it, while some of 
his spies might be upon them from the neigh- 
bourhood, and might both be able to know what 
they were attempting, and to prevent it. And 
when he went about building the wall of Sama- 
ria, he contrived to bring thither many of those 
that had been assisting to him in his wars, and 
many of the people in that neighbourhood also, 
whom he made fellow-citizens with the rest. 
This he did out of an ambitious desire of building 
a temple, and out of a desire to make the city 
jore eminent than it had been before, but prin- 
cipally because he contrived that it might at 
once be for his own security, and a monument of 
his magnificence. He also changed its name, and 
called it Sebaste. Moreover, he parted the ad- 


joining country, which was excellent in its kind, 


among the inhabitants of Samaria, that they 
might be in a happy condition, upon their first 
coming to inhabit it. Besides all which, he en- 
compassed the city with a wall of great strength, 
and made use of the acclivity of the place for 
making its fortifications stronger; nor was the 
compass of the place made now so small as it 
had been before, but was such as rendered it not 
inferior to the most famous cities; for it was 
twenty furlongs in circumference. Now, within 
and about the middle of it he built a sacred 
place, of a furlong and a half [in circuit,} and 
adorned it with all sorts of decorations, and 
therein erected a temple, which was illustrious 
on account of both its largeness and beauty. 
And as to the several parts of the city, he adorn- 
ed them with decorations of all sorts also; and 
as to what was necessary to provide for his own 
security, he made the walls very strong for that 
purpose, and made it, for the greatest part, a ci- 
tadel; and as to the elegance of the buildings, it 
was taken care of also, that he might leave monu- 
ments of the fineness of his taste, and of his be- 
neficence, to future ages. 


CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Famine that happened in Judea 
and Syria; and how Herod, after he had mar 


ried another Wife, rebuilt Caesarea, and other - 


Grecian Cities. 


§ 1. Now on this very year, which was the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Herod, very great 
calamities came upon the country ; whether the 
were derived from the anger of God; or whether 
this misery returns again naturally in certain 
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᾿ 
periods οὐ time ;* for in the first place there 
were perpetual droughts, and for that reason the 
ground was barren, and did not bring forth the 
same quantity of fruits that it used to produce; 
and x this barrenness of the soil, that change 
of food which the want of corn occasioned, pro- 
duced distempers in the bodies of men, and a 

estilential disease prevailed, one misery follow- 
ing upon the back of another; and the circum- 
stances, that they were destitute both of methods 
of cure and of food, made the pestilential dis- 
temper, which began after a violent manner, the 
more lasting. The destruction of men also after 
such a manner deprived those that survived of 
all their courage, because they had no way to 
provide remedies sufficient for the distresses they 
were in. When therefore the fruits of that year 
Were spoiled, and whatsoever they had laid up 
beforeland was spent, there was no foundation 
of hope for relief remaining, but the misery, con- 
teary to what they expected, still increased upon 
them ; and this not only in that year, while they 
had nothing for themselves left at the end of it, 
but what seed they had sown perished also, by 
reason of the ground not yielding its fruits on 
the second year.t This distress they were in 
made them also, out of necessity, to eat many 
things that did not use to be eaten; nor was the 
-king himself free from this distress any more 
than other men, as being deprived of that tri- 
bute he used to have from the fruits of the 
ground, and having already expended what mo- 
ney he had, in his liberality to those whose cities 
he had built; nor had he any people that were 
worthy of his assistance, since this miserable 
state of things had procured him the hatred of 
his subjects, for it is a constant rule, that misfor- 
tunes are still laid to the account of those that 
govern. 

2. In these circumstances he considered with 
himself how to procure some seasonable help; 
but this was a hard thing to be done, while their 
neighbours had no food to sell them, and their 
money also was gone, had it been possible to 

urchase a little food at a great price. However, 

e thought it his best way, by all means, not to 
leave off his endeavours to assist his people; 
so he cut off the rich furniture that was in his 
palace, both of silver and gold, insomuch that he 
did not spare the finest vessels he had, or those 
that were made with the most elaborate skill 
ofthe artificers, but sent the money to Petronius, 
who had been made prefect of Egypt by Cesar; 
and as not a few had already fled to him under 
their necessities, and as he was particularly a 
friend to Herod, and desirousto have his subjects 
preserved, he gave leave to them in the first 
place to export corn, and assisted them every 
way, both in purchasing and exporting the same, 
so that he was the principal, if not the onl 
person, who afforded them what help they had. 
And Herod taking care the people should under- 
stand that this help came from himself, did 
thereby not only remove from him the ill opinion 
of those that formerly hated him, but gave them 
the greatest demonstration possible of his good- 
will to them, and care of them; for in the first 
place, as for those who were able to provide 


᾿ * Here we have an eminent example of the language of 
Josephus in his writing to Gentiles, different from that 
when he wrote to Jews; in his writing to whom he still 
derives all such judgments from the anger of God ; but be- 
cause he knew many of the Gentiles thought they might 
naturally come in certain periods, he complies with them 
in the above sentence. See the note on the War, B. i. ch. 
xxxiii. sect. 2. 

_t This famine that for two years affected Judea and Sy- 
ria, the 13th and 14th years of Herod, which are the 23d 
and 24th years before the Christian era, seems to have 
been more terrible during this time than was that in the 
days of Jacob, Gen. xli. xlii. And what makes the compa- 
rison the more remarkable is this, that now as well as then, 
the relief they had was from Egypt also; then from Joseph 
the governor of Egypt, under Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
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their own food, he distributed to them their pro- 
portion of corn in the exactest manner, but for 
those ἜΡΟΝ that were not able, either by reason 
of their old age, or any other infirmity, to pro- 
vide food for themselves, he made this provision 
for them, that the bakers should make their 
bread ready for them. He also took care that 
they might not be hurt by the dangers of winter, 
since they were in great want of clothing also, 
by reason of the utter destruction and consump- 
tion of their sheep and goats, till they had no 
wool to make use of, nor any thing else to cover 
themselves withal. And when he had procured 
these things for his own subjects, he went far- 
ther, in order to provide necessaries for their 
neighbours, and gave seed to the Syrians, which 
thing turned greatly to his own advantage also, 
this charitable assistance being afforded most 
seasonably to their fruitful soil, so that every one 
had now a plentiful provision of food. Uponthe 
whole, when the harvest of the land was ap- 
proaching, he sent no fewer than tifty thousand 
men, whom he had sustained, into the: country ; 
by which means he both repaired the afilicte 
condition of his own bey eh 9 with great gene- 
rosity and diligence, and lightened the afflictions 
of his neighbours, who were under the same ca- 
lamities, for there was nobody who had been in 
want, that was left destitute of a suitable as- 
sistance by him: nay, further, there were neither 
any people, nor any cities, nor any private men, 
who were to make provision for the multitudes, 
and on that account were in want of rig bey and 
had recourse to him, but received what they 
stood in need of, insomuch, that it appeared upon 
a computation, that the number of cori of wheat, 
of ten Attic medimni apiece, that were given to 
foreigners, amounted to ten thousand, and the 
number that was given in his own kingdom was - 
about fourscore thousand, Now it happened that 
this care of his, and this seasonable benefaction, 
had such influence on the Jews, and was so 
cried up among other nations, as to wipe off that 
old hatred which his violation of some of their 
customs, during his reign, had procured him 
among all the nation; and that this liberality of 
his assistance in this their greatest necessity was 
full satisfaction for all that he had done of that 
nature, as it also procured him | te fame among 
foreigners: and it looked as if these calamities 
that afflicted his land to a degree plainly incredi- 
ble, came in order to raise his glory, and to be 
to his great advantage, for the greatness of his 
liberality in these distresses, which he now de- 
monstrated beyond all expectation, did so change 
the disposition of the multitude towards him, 
that they were ready to suppose he had been 
from the beginning not such a one as they had 
found him to be by experience, but such a one as 
the care he had taken of them in supplying their 
necessities proved him now to be. 

3. About this time it was that he sent five 
hundred chosen men out of the guards of his 
body as auxiliaries to Cesar, whom A‘lius Gal- 
lus led to the Red Sea,t and who were of great 
service to him there. When therefore his affairs 
were thus improved, and were again in a flou- 
rishing condition, he built himself a palace in the 
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now from Petronius the prefect of Egypt, under Augustus 
the Roman emperor. See almost the like case, Antiq. B. 
xx. ch. ii. sect. 6. It is also well worth our observation 
here, that these two years were a Sabbatic year, and a 
year of jubilee, for which Providence, during the theocra- 
cy, used to provide a triple crop beforehand, but became 
now, when the Jews had forfeited that blessing, the great- 
est years of famine to them ever since the days of Ahab, 1 
Kings xvii. xviii. , 

1 This Alius Gallus seems to be no other than Alina 
Largus whom Dio speaks of as conducting an expedition 
that was about this time made into Arabia Felix, accord- 
ing to Petavius, who is here cited by Spanteim. See a full 
marr of this expedition in Prideaux, at the years 23 
and 24, 
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upper city, raising the rooms to a very great 
height, and adorning them with the most costly 
furniture of gold, and marble seats and beds, and 
these were so large, that they could contain 
very many companies of men. These apart- 
ments were also of distinct magnitudes, and had 
particular names given them, for one apartment 
was called Cesar’s, another Agrippa’s. He also 
fell in love again, and married another wife, not 
suffering his reason to hinder him from living as 
he pleased. The occasion of this his marriage 
was as follows: there was one Simon, a citizen 
of Jerusalem, the son of one Boethus, a citizen of 
Alexandria, anda priest of great note there : this 
man had a daughter, who was esteemed the most 
‘heautiful woman of that time; and when the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem began to speak much in her 
commendation, it happened that Herod was much 
affected with what was said of her; and when he 
saw the damsel, he was smitten with her beauty, 
yet did he entirely reject the thoughts of using 

is authority to abuse her, as believing, what was 
the truth, that by so doing he should be stigma- 
tized for violence and tyranny; so he thought it 
best to take the damsel to wife. And while Simon 
was of a dignity too inferior to be allied to him, 
but still too considerable to be despised, he go- 
verned his inclinations after the most prudent 
manner, by augmenting the dignity of the family, 
and making them more honourable; so he imme- 
diately deprived Jesus, the son of Phabet, of the 
high priesthood, and conferred that dignity on 
Simon, and so joined in affinity with him [by 
marrying his daughter.] ν᾽ 

4. When this wedding was over, he built an- 
other citadel in that place where he had con- 
quered the Jews when he was driven out of his 
government, and Antigonus enjoyed it. This ci- 
tadel is distant from Jerusalem about threescore 
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) furlongs. It was strong by nature, and fit for 
such a building. It is a sort of a moderate hill, 
raised to a farther height by the hand of man, 
till it was of the shape of a woman’s breast. It is 
encompassed with circular towers, and hath a 
strait ascent up to it, which ascent is composed 
of steps of polished stones, in number two hun- 
dred. Within it aré royal and very rich apart- 
ments, of a structure that provided both for se- 
curity and for beauty. About the bottom there 
are habitations of such a structure as are well 
worth seeing, both on other accounts, and also 
on account of the water, which is brought thither 
from a great way off, and at vast expenses, for 
the place itself is destitute of water. The plain 
that is about this citadel is full of edifices, not 
inferior to any city in largeness, and having the 
hill above it in the nature of a castle. 

5. And now, when all Herod’s designs had suc- 
ceeded according to his hopes, he had not the 
least suspicion that any troubles could arise in 

ον his kingdom, because he kept his people obe- 


dient, as well by the fear they stood in of himy 
for he was implacable in the infliction of his pu- 
nishments, as by the provident care he had show- 
ed towards them, after the most magnanimous 
manner, when they were under their distresses; 
but still he took care to have external security 


* One may here take notice, that how tyrannical and 
extravagant sooyver Herod was in himself, and in his Gre- 
cian cities, as to those plays, and shows, and temples for 
idolatry, mentioned above, ch. viii. sect. 1, and here also, 
yet durst even he introduce very few of them into the ci- 
ties of the Jews, who, as Joseplins here notes, would not 
even then have borne them, so zealous were they still for 
many of the laws of Moses, even under so tyrannical a 
government as this was of Herod the Great; which tyran- 
nical government puts nie naturally in mind of Dean Pri- 
deaux’s honest reflection upon the like ambition, after 
such a tyrannical power in Pompey and Cresar. “ One of 
these,” says he, at the year 60, “could not bear an equal, 
nor the other a suporior; and through this ambitious hu- 


mour, and thirst after more power in these two men, the 
whole Roman empire being divided into two opposite fac- 


for his government as a fortress against his suo- . 
jects; for the orations he made to the cities were 
very fine, and full of kindness, and he cultivated 
a seasonable-good understanding with their go- 
vernors, and bestowed presents on every one of 
them, inducing them thereby to be more friendly 
to him, and using his magnificent disposition, so 
as his kingdom might be the better secured to 
him, and this till all his affairs were every way 
more and more augmented. But then, this mag- 
nificent temper of his, and that submissive be- 
haviour pi liberality which he exercised to- 
wards Cesar, and the most powerful men of 
Rome, obliged him to transgress the customs of 
his nation, and to set aside many of their laws, 
and by building cities after an extravagant man- 
ner, and erecting tem;les;* not in Judea indeed, 
for that would not have been borne, it being for- 
bidden for us to pay any honour to images, or 
representations of animals, after the manner of 
the Greeks, but still he did thus in the country 
[properly] out of our bounds, and in the cities 
thereof. The apology which he made to the 
Jews for these things was this, that all was done, 
not out of his own inclinations, but by the com 
mands and injunctions of others, in order to 
please Czesar and the Romans, as though he had 
not the Jewish customs so much in his eye as he 
had the honour of those Romans; while yet he 
had himself entirely in view all the while, and 
indeed was very ambitious to leave great monu- 
ments of his government to posterity; whence it 
was that he was so zealous m building such fine 
cities, and spent such vast sums of money upon 
them. ' 

0. Now, upon his observation of a place near 
the sea, which was very proper for containing a 
city, and was before called Strato’s Tower, he 
set about getting a plan for a magnificent city 
there, and erected many edifices with great dili- 
gence all over it, and this of white stone. He 
also adorned it with most sumptuous palaces, 
and large edifices for containing the people; and, 
what was the greatest and most laborious work 
of all, he adorned it with a haven, that was al- 
ways free from the waves of the sea. Its large- 
ness was not less than the Pyreum fat Athens,] 
and had tuwards the city a double station for the 
ships. It was of excellent workmanship; and 
this was the more remarkable for its being built 
in a place that of itself was not suitable to such 
noble structures, but was to be brought to perfec- 
tion by materials from other places, and at very 
great expenses. This city is situate in Phenicia, 
ἴῃ the passage by sea to Egypt, between Joppa 
and Dora, which are lesser maritime cities, and 
not fit for havens, on account of the impetuous 
south winds that beat upon them, which, rolling 
the sands that come from the sea against the 
shores, do not admit of ships lying in their sta- 
tion, but the merchants are generally there for- 
ced to ride at their anchors in the sea itself. So 
Herod endeavoured to rectify this inconvenienée, 
and laid out such a compass towards the land as 
might be sufficient for a haven, wherein the great 
ships might he in safety; and this he effected "Ὁ 
by letting down vast stones of above fifty feet 


tions, there was produced hereby the most destructive war 
that ever afflicted it; and the like folly too much reigns 
in all other places. Could about thirty men be persuaded 
to live at home in peace, without enterprising upon the 
rights of each other, for the vainglory of conquest, and 
the enlargement of power, the whoie world might be at 
quiet; but their ambition, their follies, and their humour, 
leading them constantly to encroach upon and quarrel 
with each other, they involve all that are under them in 
the mischiefs thereof; and many thousands are they which 
yearly perish by it; so that it may almost raise a doubt, 
whether the benefit which the world reecives from go- 
vernment be suffcient to make amends for the calamities 
which it suffers from the follies, mistakes, and maladminis- 
trations of those that manage it.” 


t-~ 
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not ‘ess than eigliteen in breadth, and 


« in le 
nine in depth, into twenty fathoms deep, and as 
some were lesser, so were others bigger than 


those dimensions. This mole which he built by 
the sea-side was two hundred feet wide, the half 
of which was opposed to the current of the 
waves, so as to keep oft those waves which were 
to break upon them, and so was called Procyma- 
tia, or the first breaker of the waves, but the 
other half had upon it a wall, with several tow- 
ers, the largest of which was named Drusus, and 
was a work of very great excellence, and had 
its name from Drusus, the son-in-law of Cxsar, 
who died young. There were alsoa great num- 
‘ber of arches where the mariners dwelt. There 
were also before them a quay [for landing-place,] 
which ran round the entire haven, and was a 
most agreeable walk to such as had a mind to 
that exercise; but the entrance or mouth of the 
port was made on the north quarter, on which 
side was the stillest of the winds of all in this 
ees and the basis of the whole circuit cn the 
eft hand, as you enter the port, supported a 
round turret, which was made very strong, in 
order to resist the greatest waves, while on the 
right hand, as yon enter, stood two vast stones, 
and those each of them larger than the turret, 
which was over against them: these stood up- 
right, and were joined together. Now there 
were edifices all along the circular haven, made 
ef the most polished stone, with a certain eleva- 
tion, whereon was erected a temple, that was 
feen a great way off hy those that were sailing 
for that haven, and had in it two statues, the one 


of Rome, and the other of Cesar. The city itself}; habitations was not very hig 


was called Cesarea, which was also itself built 
of fine materials, and was of a fine structure; 
nay, the very subterranean vaults and cellars 
had no Jess of architecture bestowed on them 


than had the buildings above ground. Somie of|| revolutions. 


these vaults carried things at even distances to 
the haven and to the sea, but one of them ran 
obliquely, and bound all the rest together, that 
both the rain and the filth of the citizens were 
together carried off with ease, and the sea itself, 
upon the flux of the tide from without, came into 
the city, and washed it all clean. Herod also 
built therein a theatre of stone; and on the south 
quarter, behind the port, an amphitheatre also, 
capable of holding a vast number of men, and 
conveniently situated for a prospect to the sea. 
5° this city was thus finished in twelve years ;* 
uring which time the king did not fail to go on 
both with the work, and to pay the charges that 
were necessary. : 
CHAP. X. 


How Herod sent his Sons to Rome; how also he 
was accused by Zenodorus, and the Gadarens, 
but was cleared of what they accused him of, 
and withal gained to himself the good-will of 
Cesar. Concerning the Pharisees, the Essenes, 
and Manahem. ΄ 


§ 1. Waen Herod was engaged in such τηδί- ἰὼ Herod’s government, were nettled, and at’ 
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and Auranitis, which he gave him on the occasion 
following: one Zenodorus} had hired what was 
called the house of Lysanias, who, as he was not 
satisfied with its revenues, became a partner 
with the robbers that inhabited the Trachones, 
and so procured himself a larger income; forthe 
inhabitants of those places lived in a mad way, 
and pillaged the country of the Damascenes, 
while Zenodorus did not restraim them, but par- 
took of the prey they acquired. Now, as the 
neighbouring people were hereby great sufferers, 
they complained to Varro, who was then presi- 


dent [of Syria,] and entreated him to write to — 


Cesar about this injustice of Zenodorus. When 
these matters were laid before Cxsar, he wrote 


back te Varro to destroy those nests of robbers, _ 


and to give the land to Herod, that so by his care 


the neighbouring countries might be no longer. 


disturbed with these doings of the Trachonites, 
for it was not an easy thing to restrain them, 
since this way of robbery had been their usual 


practice, and they had no other way to get their _ 


living, because they had neither any city of their 
own, nor lands in their possession, but only some 
| receptacles and dens in the earth, and there they 
and their cattle lived in common together. How- 
ever, they had made contrivances to get pools of 
water, and laid up corn in granaries for them- 
selves, and were able to. make -great resistance, 
by issuing out on the sudden against any that 
attacked them; for the entrances of their caves 
Were narrow, in which but one could come in at 
a time, and the places within incredibly large, 
and made very wide; but the ground over their 
but rather-on a 
plain, while the rocks are altogether hard and 
difficult to be entered upou, unless any one gets 
into the plain road by the guidance of another, 
for these roads are not strai but have several 
But when » men are hindered 
from their wicked preying upon their neighbours, 
their custom is to pre inst one another, inso- 


much that no sort of injustice comes amiss to 
them. But when Herod had received this grant 
from Cxsar, and was come into this country, he 
procured skilful guides, and put a stop to their 
wicked robberies, and procured peace and quiet- 
ness to the neighbouring people. 

2. Hereupon Zenodorus was grieved, in the 
first place, because his principality was taken 
away from him, and still more so, because he 
envied Herod, who had gotten it; so he went up 
to Rome to accuse him, but returned back again 
without success. Now Agrippa was [about this 
time] sent to succeed Ceasar in the government 
of the countries beyond the Ionian sea, upon 
whom Herod lit when he was wintering about 
Mitylene, for he had been his particular friend 
and companion, and then returned into Judea 
again. However, some of the Gadarens came to 
Agrippa, and accused Herod. whom he sent back 
bound to the king without giving them the hear- 
| ing: but still the Arabians, who of old bare ill-will 


ters, and when he had already re-edified Sebaste || that time attempted to raise a sedition in his do- 
{Samaria,] he resolved to send his sons Alex; || minions, and as they thought upon a more justi- 


ander 


Aristobulus to Rome, to enjoy the/|jfiable occasion: for Zenodorus, despairing ἃ]- 


company of Cesar, who, when they came thi- || ready of success, as to his own affairs, prevented 
ther, lodged at the house of Pollio,t who was || [his enemies,] by selling to those Arabians a part 


very fond of Herod’s friendship; and they had 


of his principality, called Auranitis, for the value 


leave to lodge in Cesar’s own palace, for he re-|| of fifty talents; but as this was included in the 


aie these sons of Herod with all humanity, 
an 

whieh of his sons he pleased; and, besides all 
this, he bestowed on him Trachon, and Batanea, 


* Cesarea being here said to be rebuilt and adorned in 
twelve years, and soon afterward, in ten years, Antiq. B. 
xvi. ch. v. sect. 1, there must be a mistake in one of the 
oe as to the true number, but in which of them it is 

ard positively to determine. 

¥ This Pollio, with whom Herod’s sons lived at Rome, 
was not Pollio the Pharisee, already mentioned by Jose- 
phus, ch. i. sect. 1, and again presently after this, chap. x. 


ave Herod leave to give his kingdom to || with Herod, as unjustly 


donations of Cesar, they contested the point 

hendised of what they 
had bought. Sometimes they did this by making 
incursions upon him, and sometimes by attempt- 


sect. 4, but Ausinius Pollio the Roman, as Spanheim here 
observes. 

1 The character of this Zenodorus is so like that of a 
famous robber of the same name in Strabo, and that about 
this ¥ery country, and about this very time also, that I 
think Dr. Hudson hardly needed to have put a perhaps bo 
his determination that they were the sane. 


+, 
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ing force against him, and sometimes by going 
μὴν ἐν with him. Moreover, they persuaded the 
poorer soldiers to help them, and were trouble- 
some to him, out of a constant hope that they 
should seduce the people to raise a sedition; in 
which designs those that are in the most, mise- 
rable circumstances of life, are still the most 
earnest; and although Herod had been a great 
while apprized of these attempts, yet did not he 
indulge any severity to them, but by rational 
methods aimed to mitigate things, as not willing 
to give any handle for tumults. 

_ 3. Now when Herod had already reigned se- 
venteen years, Cesar came into Syria; at which 
time the greatest part of the inhabitants of Ga- 
dara clamoured against Herod, as one that was 
heavy in his injunctions, and tyrannical. These 
reproaches they mainly ventured upon by the 
encouragement of Zenodorus, who took his oath 
that he would never leave Herod till he had pro- 
cured that they should be severed from Herod’s 
kingdom, and joined to Cesar’s province. The 
Gadarens were ‘induced hereby, and made no 
small ery against him, and that the more boldly, 

because those that had been delivered up by 
Agrippa were not punished by Herod, who let 
them go, and did them no harm, for indeed he 
was the principal man in the world who appear- 
ed almost inexorable in punishing crimes in his 
own family, but very generous in remitting the 
offences that were committed elsewhere. And 
while they accused Herod of injuries, and plun- 
derings, and subversion of temples, he stood un- 
concerned, and was ready to make his defence. 
However, Cesar gave him his right hand, and 
remitted nothing of his kindness to him, upon 
this disturbance by the multitude; and indeed 
these things were alleged the first day, but the 
hearing proceeded no further; for as the Gada- 
rens saw the inclination of Cesar and of his as- 
sessors, and expected, as they had reason to do, 
that they should be delivered up to the king, 
some of them, out of a dread of the torments 
they might undergo, cut their own throats in the 
night-time, and some of them threw themselves 
down precipices, and others of them cast them- 
selves into the river, and destroyed themselves 
of their own accord; which accidents seemed a 
sufficient condemnation of the rashness and 
crimes they had been guilty of: whereupon Ce- 
sar made no longer delay, but cleared Herod 
from the crimes he was accused of. Another 
happy accident there was, which was a further 
advantage to Herod at this time ; for Zenodorus’s 
belly burst, and a great quantity of blood issued 
from him in his sickness, and he thereby depart- 
ed this life at Antioch in Syria; so Czsar be- 


stowed his country, which was no small one, upon’ 


Herod; it lay between Trachon and Galilee, and 
contained Ulatha, and Paneas, and the country 
round about. He also made him one of the pro- 
curators of Syria, and commanded that the 

should do every thing with his approbation; and, 
in short, he arrived at that pitch of felicity, that 
whereas there were but two men that governed 
the vast Roman empire, first Cesar, and then 
Agrippa, who was his principal favourite ; Cesar 
preferred no one to Herod besides Agrippa, and 
oe ge made no one his greater friend than 
Herod besides Cwsar. And when he had ac- 
quired such freedom, he begged of Cesar a 
tetrarchy* for his brother Pheroras, while he did 
himself bestow upon him a revenue of a hundred 
talents out of his own kingdom, that in case he 
came to any harm himself, his brother might be 
in safety, and that his sons might not have do- 
minion over him. So when he had conducted 
Cesar to the sea, and was returned home, he 
built him a most beautiful temple of the whitest 


* A tetrarchy properly and originally denoted the 
fourth part of an entire kingdom or country, and a te- 
trarch one that was ruler of such a fourth part, which al- 
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stone, in Zenodorus’s country, near the place 
called Panium. This,is a very fine cave in ἃ 
mountain, under which there is a great cavity in 
the earth, and the cavern is abrupt, and prodi 
giously deep,,and full of a still water, over it 
hangs a vast mountain; and under the caverns 
arise the springs of the river Jordan. Herod 
adorned this place, which was already a very re- 
markable one, still further, by the erection of this 
temple, which he dedicated to Cesar. : 

4, At which time Herod released to his subjects 
the third part of their taxes, under pretence in- 
deed of relieving them, after the dearth they had 
had; but the main reason was, to recover their 
good-will, which he now wanted, for they were 
uneasy at him, because of the innovations he 
had introduced in their practices, of the dissolu- 
tion of their religion, and of the disuse of their 
own customs; and the people every where talked 
against him, like those that were still more pro- 
voked and disturbed at his procedure: against 
which discontents he greatly guarded himself, 
and took away the opportunities they might have 
to disturb him, and enjoined them to be always 
at work, nor did he permit the citizens either to 
meet together, or to walk, or to eat together, but 
watched every thing they did, and when any 
were caught they were severely punished, and 
many there were who were brought to the cita- 
del Hyrcania, both openly and secretly, and 
were there put to death; and there were spies set 
every where, both in the city and in the roads, 
who watched those that met together ; nay, it is 
reported, that he did not himself neglect this 
part of caution, but that he would oftentimes 
himself take the habit of a private man, and mix 
among the multitude, in the night-time, and 
make trial what opinion they had of his govern- 
ment; and as for those that could noway be re- 
duced to acquiesce under his scheme of govern- 
ment, he prosecuted them all manner of ways, 
but for the rest of the multitude, he required that 
they should be obliged to take an oath of fidelity 
to him, and at the same time compelled them to 
swear that they would bear him good-will, and 
continue certainly so to do, in his management os 
the government; and indeed a great part of them, 
either to please him, or out of fear of him, yield 
ed to what he required of them ; but for such as 
were of a more open and generous disposition, 
and had indignation at the force he used to them, 
he by one means or other made away with them. 
He endeavoured also to persuade Pollio the Pha- 
risee, and Sameas, and the greatest part of their 
scholars, to take the oath; but these would nei- 
ther submit so to do, nor were they punished to- 
gether with the rest, out of the reverence he 
bore to Pollio. The Essenes also, as we call a 
sect of ours, were excused from this imposition. 
These men live the same kind of life as do those 
whom the Greeks call Pythagoreans, concerning 
whom [ shall discourse more ey elsewhere. 
However, it is but fit to set down here the rea- 
sons wherefore Herod had these Essenes in such 
honour, and thought higher of them than their 
moral nature required; nor will this account be 
unsuitable to the nature of this history, as it will 
show the opinion men had of these Essenes. 

5. Now there was one of these Essenes, whose 
name was Manahem, who had this testimony, 
that he not only conducted his life after an ex- 
cellent manner, but had the foreknowledge of 
future events given him by God also. This man 
once saw Herod when he was a child, and going 
to school, and saluted him as king of the Jews, 
but he, thinking that either he did not know him, 
or that he was in jest, put him in mind that he 
was but a private man; but Manahem smiled to 
himself, and clapped him on his backside with 


ways implies somewhat less extent of dominion and pow- 
er than belong to a kingdom and to a king. 


his hand, and said, ‘‘ However that be, thou wilt 
be king, and wilt begin thy reign happily, for 
God finds thee worthy of it. And do thou re- 
member the blows that Manahem hath given 
thee, as being a signal of the change of thy for- 
tune. And truly this will be the best reasoning 
for thee, that thou love justice [towards men, } 
and piety towards God, and clemency towards 
thy citizens; ae do I know how thy whole con- 
duct will be, that thou wilt not be such a one, for 
thou wilt excel all men in happiness, and obtain 
an everlasting reputation, but wilt forget piety 
and righteousness; and these crimes will not he 
conceeled from God, at the conclusion of thy life, 
when thou wilt find that he will be mindful of 
them, and punish thee for them.” Now at that 
time Herod did not at all attend to what Mana- 
hem said, as having no hopes of such advance- 
ment; buta little afterward, when he was so for- 
tunate as to be advanced to the dignity of king, 
and was in the height of his dominion, he sent 
for Manahem, and asked him, -How long he 
should reign? Manahem did not tell him the full 
length of his reign, wherefore, upon that silence 
of his, he asked him further, Whether he should 
reign ten years, or not? he replied, “Yes, twen- 
ty, nay, thirty years,” but did not assign the 
just determinate limit of his reign. Herod was 
satisfied with these replies, and gave Manahem 
his hand, and eed him, and from that time 
he continued to honour all the Essenes. We 
have thought it proper to relate these facts to 
our readers, how strange soever they be, and to 
declare what hath happened among us, because 
many of the Essenes have by their excellent 
virtue been thought worthy of this knowledge of 
divine revelations. 


CHAP. XI. 


How Herod rebuilt the Temple, and raised it 
higher, and made it more magnificent than it was 
before ; as also concerning that Tower which he 
called Antonia. 


§ 1. AyD now Herod, in the eighteenth year of 
his reign, and after the acts already mentioned, 
undertook a very great work, that is, to build of 
himself the temple of God,* and make it larger 
in compass and to raise it to a most magnificent 
altitude, as esteeming it to be the most glorious 
of all his actions, as it really was, to bring it to 
perfection, and this would be sufficient for an 
everlasting memorial of him; but as he knew the) 
multitude were not ready nor willing to assist| 
him in so vast a design, he thought to prepure 
them first by making a speech to them, and then 
set about the work itself; so he called them to- 
gether, and spake thus tothem: “think Ineed| 
not speak to you, my countrymen, about such 
other works as I have done since | came to the 
kingdom, alibough I may say they have been per- 
formed in such a manner as to bring more security 
to you than glory to myself; for | have neither 
been negligent in the most difficult times about 
what tended to ease your necessities, nor have 
the buildings I have made been so proper to pre- 
serve me as yourselves from injuries; and I ima- 
gine that, with God’s assistance, I have advan- 
ced the nation of the Jews to a degree of happi- 
ness which they never had before; and for the 


* We may here observe, that the fancy of the modern 
Jews, in calling this temple, which was really the third 
of their temples, the second temple, followed so long by 
Jater Christians, seems to be without any solid foundation. 
The reason why the Christiaus here follow the Jows is, 
because the prophecy of Haggai, ii. 6—9, which they ex- 

ound of the Messiah’s coming to the second or Zoroba- 

el’s temple, of which they suppose this of Herod’s to be 
only a continuation, which is meant, I think, of his 
coming to the fourth and last temple, or to that future 
largest and m lorious one described by Ezekiel. 
Whence I take the former notion, how genera! soever, to 
be a great mistake. See Lit. Accomp. of Propl. p. 24. 
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particular edifices belonging to your own coun- 
try, and your own cities, that we have lately ac- 
quired, what we have erected and greatly adorn- 
ed, and thereby augmented the dignity of your 
nation, it seems to me a needless task to enume- 
rate them to you, since you well know them your- 
selves; but as to that undertaking which [ 
have a mind to set about at present, and which 
will be a work of the greatest piety and excel- 
lence that can possibly be undertaken by us, 1 
will now declare it to you. Our fathers indeed, 
when they were returned from Babylon, built 
this τρις to God Almighty, yet does it want 
sixty cubits of its largeness in altitude; for so 
much did that first temple which Solomon built 
exceed this temple; nor let any one condemn our 
fathers for their negligence or want of piety 
herein, for it was not their fault that the temple 
was no higher; for they were Cyrus, and Dass 
the son of Hystaspes, who determined the mea- 
sure for its rebuilding; and it hath been by rea- 
son of the subjection of those fathers of ours to 
them, and to their posterity, and after them to 
the Macedonians, that they had not the opportu- 
nity to follow the original model of this pious 
edifice, nor could raise it to its ancient altitude: 
but since [am now, by God’s will, your gover- 
nor, and I have had peace a long time, and have 
gained great riches, and large revenues, and, 


| what is the principal thing of all, I am at amit 


with, and well regarded by, the Romans, who, if 
[ may so say, are the rulers of the whole world, 
I will do my endeavour to correct that imperfec- 
tion, which hath arisen from the necessity of our 
affairs, and the slavery we have been under for- 
merly, and to make a thankful return, after the 
most pious manner, to God, for what blessings 1 
have received from him, by giving me this king- 
dom, and that by rendering his temple as com- 
plete as I am able.” 

2. And this was the speech which Herod made 
to them; but still this speech nGvignted many of 
the people, as being unexpected by them; and, 
because it seemed incredible, it did not encou- 
rage them, but put a damp upon them, for they 
were afraid that he would pull down the whole 
edifice, and not be able to bring his intentions to 
perfection for its rebuilding; and this danger ap- 
peared to them to be very great, and the vast- 
ness of the undertaking to be such as could hardl 
be accomplished. But while they were in this 
disposition, the king encouraged them, and told 
them, ‘Iie would not pull down their temple 
till all things were gotten ready for building it 
up entirely again.’ And as he promised them 
this beforehand, so he did not break his word 
with them, but got ready a thousand wagons 
that were to bring stones for the building, an 
chose out ten thousand of the most skilful work- 
men, and brought a thousand sacerdotal gar- 
ments for as many of the priests, and had some 
of them taught the arts of stonecutters, and 
others of carpenters, aud then began to build, 
but this not till every thing was well prepared 
for the work. ; 

3. So Herod took away the old foundations, 
and laid others, and erected the temple upon 
them, being in length a hundred cubits, and in 
height twenty additicnal cubits, which [twenty,] 
upon the sinking of their foundations,t fell down: 

+ Some of our modern students in architecture have 
made a strange blunder here, when they imagine that 
Josephus affirms ihe entire foundations of the teinple or 
holy house sunk down into the rocky mountain on which 
it stood, no Tess than twenty cubits, whereas he is clear 
that they were the foundations of the additional twenty 
cubits only above the hundred, (made perhaps weak on 
purpose, and only for show and grandcur,) that sunk or 
fell down, as Dr. Hudson rightly understands him. Nor 
is the thing itself possible in the other sense. Agrippa’s 
preparation for building the inner parts of the temple 
twenty cubits higher, (Iiistory of the War, B. v- ch. i. 
sect. δ.) must, in all probability, refer to this matter 
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and this part it was that we resolved to raise 
again in the days.of Nero. Now, the temple was 
built of stones that Were white and strong, and 
each of their length was twenty-five cubits, their 
height was eight, and their breadth about twelve; 
and the whole structure, as also the structure 
of the royal cloister, was on each side much 
lower, but the middle was much higher, till they 
were visible to those that dwelt in the country 
for a great many furlongs, but chiefly to such as 
lived over against them, and those that approach- 
edtothem. The temple had doors aiso at the 
entrance, and lintels over them, of the same 
height with the temple itself. They were adorn- 
ed with embroidered vails, with their flowers of 
pole and pillars interwoven: and over these, 

ut under the crownwork, was spread out a 
golden vine, with its branches hanging down from 
a great height, the largeness and fine workman- 
ship of which was a surprising sight to the spec- 
tators, to see wliat vast materials there were, and 
with what great skill the workmanship was done. 
He also encorapassed the entire temple with very 
large cloisters, contriving them to be in a due 
proportion thereto; and he laid out larger sums 
of money upon them than had been done before 
him, till it seemed that no one else had so greatly 
adorned the temple as he had done. There was 
a large wall to both the cloisters, which wall was 
itself the most prodigious work that was ever 
heard of by man. The hill was a rocky ascent, 
that declined by degrees towards the east parts 
of the city, till it came to an elevated level. 
This hill it was which Solomon, who was the 
first of our kings, by divine revelation, encom- 
passed with a wall; it was of excellent work- 
manship upwards, and round the top of it. He 
also built a wail below, beginning at the bottom, 
which was encompassed by a deep valley; and 
at the south side he laid rocks together, and 
bound them one to another with lead, and in- 
cluded some of the inner parts, till it proceeded 
to a great height, and till both the largeness of 
the square edifice, and its altitude, were im- 
mense, and till the vastness of the stones in the 
front were plainly visible on the outside, yet so 
that the inward parts were fastened together 
with iron, and preserved the joints immoveable 
for all future times. When this work [for the 
foundation] was done in this manner, and joined 
together as part of the hill itself to the very top 
of it, he wrought it all into one outward surface, 
and filled up the hollow places which were about 
the wall, and made it a level on the external up- 
per surface, and a smooth level also. This hill 
was walled all round, and in compass four fur- 
longs, [the distance of] each angle containing in 
length afurlong: but within this wall, and on the 
very top of all, there ran another wall of stone 
also, having, on the east quarter, a double clois- 
ter, of the same length with the wall; in the 
midst of which was the temple itself. This 
cloister looked to the gates of the temple; and it 
had been adorned ty many kings in former times. 
And round about the entire temple were fixed the 
spoils taken from barbarous nations; all these 
had been dedicated to the temple by Herod, with 
the addition of those he had taken from the 
Arabians. 

4. Now on the north side [of the temple] was 
built a citadel, whose walls were square, and 
strong, and of extraordinary firmness. This cita- 
del was built by the kings of the Asmonean 
race, who were also high priests before Herod, 
and they called it the Tower, in which were re- 
posited the vestments «f the high priest, which 
the high priest only put on at the time when he 
was to offer sacrifice. These vestments king 


since Josephus says here, that this which had fallen down 
wns designed to be raised up again under Nero, under 
whom Agrippa made that preparation. But what Jose- 
phus says presently, that Solomon was the first king of 
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Herod kept in that place, and after his death they 
were under the power of the Romans, until the 
time of Tiberius Cesar ; under whose reign Vi- 
tellias, the president of Syria, when he once 
came to Jerusalem, and had been most magnifi- 
cently received by the multitude, had a mind to 
make them some requital for the kindness they 
had showed him; so, upon their petition to have 
those holy vestments in their own power, he 
wrote about them to Tiberius Cesar, who grant- 
ed his request; and this their power over the sa- 
cerdotal vestments continued with the Jews till 
the death of king Agrippa; but after that, Cas- 
sius Longinus, who was president of Syria, and 
Cuspius Fadus, who was procurator of Judea, 
enjoined the Jews to reposit those vestments in 
the Tower of Antonia, for that they ought to 
have thein in their power, as they formerly had. 
However, the Jews sent ambassadors to Claudi- 
us Cesar, to intercede with him for them, upon 
whose coming, king Agrippa, jun. being then at 
Rome, asked for, and obtained, the power over 
them from the emperor, who gave command to 
Vitellius, who was then commander in Syria, to 
give it them accordingly. Before that time, they 
were kept under the seal of the high priest, 
and of the treasurers of the temple; which trea- 
surers, the day before a festival, went up to the 
Roman captain of the temple guards, and view- 
ed their own seal, and received the vestments ; 
and again, when the festival was over, they 
brought them to the same place, and showed the 
captain of the temple guards their seal, which 
corresponded with his seal, and reposited them 
there. And that these things were so, the afflic- 
tions that happened to us afterward [aboutthem 
are sufficient evidence: but for the tower itself, 
when Herod the king of the Jews had fortified 
it more firmly than before, in order to secure and 
guard the temple, he gratified Antonius, who 
was his friend, and the Roman ruler, and then 
gave it the name of the Tower of Antonia. 

5. Now in the western quarters of the enclo- 
sure of the temple there were four gates; the 
first led to the kimg’s palace, and went to a pas- 
sage over the intermediate valley ; two more led 
to the suburbs of the city ; and the last led to the 
other city, where the road descended down into 
the valley by a great number of steps, and thence 
up again by the ascent; for the city lay over 
against the temple in the manner of a theatre, 
and was encompassed with a deep valley along 
the entire south quarter; but the fourth Font of 
the temple, which was southward, had indeed 
itself gates in its middle, as also it had the royal 
cloister, with three walks which reached in 
length from the east valley unto that on the west, 
for it was impossible it should reach any farther: 
and this cloister deserves to be mentioned better 
than any other under the sun; for while the val- 
ley was very deep, and its bottom could not be 
seen, if you looked from above into the depth, 
this farther vastly high elevation of the cloister 
stood upon that height, insomuch, that if any 
one looked down from the top of the battle- 
ments, or down both those altitudes, he would 
be giddy, while his sight could not reach to such 
an immense depth. This cloister had pillars 
that stood in four rows one over against the other 
all along, for the fourth row was interwoven into 
the wall, [which also was built of stone;] and 
the thickness of each pillar was such, that three 
men might, with their arms extended, fathom it 
round, and join their bands again, while its length 
was twenty-seven feet, with a double spiral at its 
basis: and the number of all the pillars [in that 
court] was a hundred and sixty-two. Their cha- 
piters were made with sculptures after the Co- 


the Jews, appears by the parallel place, Antiq. B. xx. ch. 
ix. sect. 7, and other places, to be meant only the first of 
David’s posterity, and the first builder ofthe temple ~ 
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rinthian order, and caused an amazement [to the |} sacrifices and burnt-offerings to God. Into none 
spectators,] by reason of the grandeur of the || of these three did king Herod enter,* for he was 
whole. These four rows of pillars included three || forbidden, because he was nota priest. However, 
intervals for walking in the middle of this clois-|| he took care of the cloisters, and the outer en- 


ter; two of which walks were made parallel to | 


each other, and were cortrived after the same 
mauner; the breadth of each of them was thirty 
feet, the length was a furlong, and the height 
fifty feet, but the breadth of the middle part of 
the cloister was one and a half of the other, and 
the height was double, for it was much higher 
than those on each side; but the roofs were 
adorned with deep sculptures in wood, repre- 
senting many sorts of figures; the middle was 
much higher than rest, and the wall of the 
front was adorned with beams, resting upon pil- 
lars that were interwoven into it, and that front 
was all of polished stone; insomuch, that its fine- 
ness, to such as had not seen it, was incredible, 
and to such as had seen it, was greatly amazing. 
Thus was the first enclosure, in the midst of 
which, and not far from it, was the second, to be 


aes up to by a few steps; this was encompassed | 


y ἃ stone wall for a partition, with an inscrip- 
tion, which forbade any foreigner to go in under 
pain of death. Now, this inner enclosure had on 
115 southern and northern quarters three gates 
[equally] distant from one another; but on the 
east quarter, towards the sunrising, there was 
one large gate, through which such as were pure 
came in, together with their wives, but the tem- 
ple farther inward in that gate was not allowed 
to the women; but still more inward was there a 
third eds of the] temple, whereinto it was not 
lawful for any but the priests alone to enter. The 
temple itself was within this; and before that 
temple was the altar, upon which we offer our 


* Into none of these three did king Herod enter; i.e. 1. 
Not into the court of the priest; 2. nor into the holy house 
itself; 3. nor into the separate place belunging to the 
altar, as the words following imply; for none but priests, 
or their attendants the Levites, might come into any o 
them. See Antiq. B. xvi. ch. iv. sect. 6, where Herod 
goes into the temple, and makes a speech in it to the peo- 
ple; but that could only be into the court of Israel, 
whither the people could come to hear him. 

+ This tradition which Josephus here mentions, as de- 
livered down from fathers to their children, of this par- 
ticular remarkable circumstance relating to the building 


closures, and these he built in eight years. 

6. But the temple itself was built by the 
priests ina year and six months: upon which ail 
the people were full of joy; and presently they 
returned thanks, in the first place to God, and in 
the next place, for the alacrity the king had 
showed. They feasted, and celebrated this re- 
building of the temple: and, for the king, he 
sacrificed three hundred oxen to God, as did 
the rest, every one according to his ability; the 
number of which sacrifices is not possible to be 
set down, for it cannot be that we should truly 
relate it: for at the same time with thiscelebra- 
tion for the work about the temple, fell also the 
day of the king’s inauguration, which he kept of 
an old custom as a festival, and it now coincided 
with the other, which coincidence of them both 
made the festival most illustrious. 

7. There was also an occult passage, built for 
the king: it led from Antonia to the inner tem- 
ple, at its eastern gate; over which he also erect- 
ed for himself a tower, that he might have the 
opportunity of a subterraneous ascent to the tem- 
ple, in order to doe against any sedition which 
might be made by the people aguinst their kings, 
{t is also reported,t that during the time that the 
temple was building, it did not rain in the day- 
time, but that the showers fell in the night, so 
that the work was not hindered. And this our 
fathers have delivered to us; nor is it incredible, 
if any one have regard to the manifestations of 
God. And thus was performed the work of the 
rebuilding of the temple. 


of Herod's temple, is a demonstration that such its build- 
ing was a known thing in Judea in his time. He was born 
but forty-six years after it is related to have been finish- 
ed, and might himself have seen and spoken with some 
of the builders themselves, and with a great number of 
those that had seen it building. The doubt therefore 
about the truth of this history of the pulling down and 
rebuilding this temple by Herod, which some weak peo- 
ple have indulged, was not then much greater than it soon 
may be, whether or not our St. Paul’s church in London 
was burnt down in the fire of London, A. D. 1666, and re- 
built by Sir Christopher Wren a little afterward. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWELVE YEARS.—FROM THE FINISHING OF THE TEMPLE, 
BY HEROD TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER AND ARISTOBULUS.: 


CHAP. I. 


A Law of Herod about Thieves. Salome and 
Pheroras calumniate Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus upon their Return from Rome, for whom 
yet Herod provides Wives. 


1. As king Herod was very zealous in the ad- 
ministration of his entire goverument, and de- 
sirous to put a stop to particular acts of injustice 
which were done by criminals about the city and 
country, he made a law, noway like our original 
laws, and which he enacted of himself, to expose 
housebreakers to be ejected out of his kingdom ; 
which punishment was not only grievous to be 
borne by the offenders, but contained in it a dis- 
solution of the customs of our forefathers; for 
this slavery to foreigners, and such as did not 
live after the manner of Jews, and this necessit 
that they were under to do whatsoever aaeh 
men should command, was an offence against our 
religious settlement, rather than a punishment 
to such as were found to hawe offended, such a 

unishment being avoided in our original laws; 
or those laws ordain, that the thief shall restore 
fourfold: and that if he have not so much, he 


shall be sold indeed, but not to foreigners, nor so 

| that he be under perpetual slavery, for he must 
have been released after six years. But this 
law, thus enacted, in order to introduce a severe 
and illegal punishment, seemed to be a piece ot 
insolence in Herod, when he did not act as a 
king, but as a tyrant, and thus contemptuously, 
and without any regard to his subjects, did he 
venture to introduce such a punishment. Now 
this penalty, thus brought into practice, was like 
Herod’s other actions, and became a part of his 
accusation, and aa occasion of the hatred he lay 
under. 

2. Now at this time it was that he sailed to 
Italy, as very desirous to meet with Cwsar, and 
to see his sons who lived at Rome: and Cesar 
was not only very obliging to him in other 
respects, but delivered him his sons again, that 
he might take them home with him, as having 
already completed themselves in the sciences; 
but as soon as the young men were come from 
Italy, the multitude were very desirous to see 
them, and they became conspicuous among them 
all, as adorned with great blessings of fortune 
and having the countenances of persons of royal 
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dignity. So they soon appeared to be the objects 
pe gel to Salome, the dae sister, and to such 
as had raised calumnies against Mariamne: for 
they were suspicious, that when these came to 
the government, they should be punished for the 
wickedness they had been guilty of against their 
mother: so they made this very fear of theirs a 
motive to raise calumnies against them also. 
They gave it out that they were not pleased 
with their father’s company, because he had put 
their mother to death, as if it were not agreeable 
to piety to giao to converse with their mother’s 
murderer. Now by carrying these stories, that 
had indeed a true foundation [in the fact,] but 
were only built on probabilities as to the present 
accusation, they were able to do them mischief, 
and to make Hered take away that kindness 
from his sons which he had before borne to them, 
for they did not say these things to him openly, 
but scattered abroad such words among the rest 
of the multitude; from which words, when car- 
ried to Herod, he was induced [at last] to hate 
them; and which natural affection itself, even in 
length of time, was not able to overcome; yet 
was the king at that time in a condition to prefer 
the natural affection of a father before all the 
suspicions and calumnies his sons lay under; so 
he respected them as he ought to do, and mar- 
ried them to wives, now they were of an age 
suitable thereto. To Aristobulus he gave for a 
wife Bernice, Salome’s daughter, and to Alex- 
ander, Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia. 


CHAP. Il. 


How Herod twice sailed to Agrippa; and how, 
ee the Complaint of the Jews in Ionia against 
the Greeks, Agrippa confirmed the Laws of the 
Jews to them. 


§ 1. WueEn Herod bad despatched these affairs, 
and he understood that Marcus Agrippa had sail- 
ed again out of Italy into Asia, he made haste 
to him, and besought him to come to him into his 
kingdom, and to partake of what he might justly 
expect from one that had been his guest, and was 
his friend. This request he greatly pressed, and 
to it Agrippa agreed, and came into Judea; 
whereupon Herod omitted nothing that might 
please him. He entertained him in his new-built 
cities, and showed him the edifices he had built, 
and provided all sorts of the best and most costly 
dainties for him and his friends, and that at Se- 
baste and Cesarea, about that port that he had 
built, and at the fortresses Shick he had erected 
ut | ae expenses, Alexandrium, and Herodium, 
and Hyrcania. He also conducted him to the 
city Jerusalem, where all the people met him in 
their festival garments, and received him with 
acclamations. Agrippa also offered a hecatomb 
of sacrifices to God, and feasted the people, 
without omitting any of the greatest dainties that 
could be gotten. He also took so much plea- 
sure there, that he abode many days with them, 
and would willingly have staid-longer, but that 
the season of the year made him make haste 
away; for, as winter was coming on, he thought 
it not safe to go to sea later, and yet he was of 
necessity to return again to Ionia, 

2. So Agrippa went away, when Herod had 
bestowed on him, and on the'principal of those 
that were with him, many presents; but king 
Herod, when he had passed the winter in his 
own dominions, made haste to get to him again 
in the spring, when he knew he designed to go 
to a campaign at the Bosphorus.» So when 
he had sailed by Rhodes, and by Cos, he touch- 
ed at Lesbos, as thinking he should have over- 
taken Agrippa there, ara was taken short here 
ΒΥ ἃ north wind, which hindered his ship from 
going to the shore; so he continued many days 
at Chios, and there he kindly treated a great 
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many that came-to him, and obliged them by 
giving them royal gifts. And when he saw that 
the portico of the city was fallen down, which, 
asit was overthrown in the Mithridatic war, and 
was avery large and fine building, so was it not 
‘so easy to rebuild that, as it was the rest; yet did 
he furnish a sum not only large enough for that 
purpose, but what was more than sufficient to 
finish the building, and ordered them not to over- 
look that portico, but to rebuild it quickly, that 
so the city might recover its proper ornaments. 
And when the high winds were laid, he sailed to 
Mytilene, and thence to Byzantium, and when 
he heard that Agrippa was sailed beyond the Cy- 
anean rocks, he made all the haste possible to 
overtake him, and came up with him about S1- 
nope, in Pontus. He was seen sailing by the 
shipmen most unexpectedly, but appeared to 
their great joy; and many friendly salutations 
there were between them, insomuch that Agrip- 
pa thought he had received the greatest marks 
of the king’s kindness and humanity towards him 
possible, since the king had come so long a voy- 
age, and at a very proper season, for his assist- 
ance, and had left the government of his own do- 
minions, and thought it more worth his while to 
come to him. Accordingly, Herod was all in 
all to Agrippa in the management of the war, 
and a great assistant in civil affairs, and in giving 
him counsel as to particular matters. He was 
also a pleasant companion for him when he re- 
laxed himself, and a joint partaker with him in 
all things: in troubles, because of his kindness, 
and in prosperity, because of the respect Agrippa 
had for him. Now as soon as those affairs of Pon- 
tus were finished, for whose sake Agrippa was 
sent thither, they did not think fit to return by 
sea, but passed through Paphlagonia and Cap- 
padocia; they then travelled thence over Great 
Phrygia, and came to Ephesus, and then they 
sailed from Ephesus toSamos. And indeed the 
king bestowed a great many benefits on every 
city that he came to, according as they stood in 
need of them; for as for those that wanted either 
money or kind treatment, he was not wanting to 
them; but he supplied the former himself out of 
his own expenses: he also became an intercessor 
with Agrippa, for all suchas came after his favour, 
and he brought things so about, that the petition- 
ers failed in none of their suits to him, Agrippa 
being himself of a good disposition, and of great 
generosity, and ready to grant all such requests 
as might be advantageous to the petitioners, pro- 
vided they were not to the detriment of others. 
The inclination of the king was of great weight 
also, and still excited Agrippa, who was himself 
ready to do good; for he made a reconciliation 
between the people of ium, at whom he was 
angry, and paid what money the people of Chios 
owed Cesar’s procurators, and discharged them 
of their tributes ; and helped all others according 
as their several necessities required. 

3. But now, when Agrippa and Herod were in 
Ionia, a great multitude of Jews, who dwelt in 
their cities, came to them, and, laying hold of the 
opportunity and the liberty now given them, laid 
before them the injuries which they suffered; 
while they were not permitted to use their own 
laws, but were compelled to prosecute their law- 
suits, by the ill usage of the judges, upon their 
holydays; and were deprived of the money they 
used to lay up at Jerusalem; and were forced 
into the army, and upon such other offices as. 
obliged them to spend their sacred money: from 
which burdens they always used to be freed b 
the Romans, who haa still permitted them to live 
according to their own laws. When this clamour 
was made, the king desired of Agrippa that he 
would hear their cause, and assigned Nicolaus, 
one of his friends, to plead for those their privi- 
leges.. Accordingly, when Agrippa had called 


‘the principal of the Romans, and such of the 
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kings and rulers as were there, to be his assess- 
ors, Nicolaus stood up, and pleaded for the Jews 
as follows: “Itis of necessity incumbent on such 
as are in distress to have recourse to those that 
have it in their power to free them from those in- 
juries they lie under; and for those that now are 
complainants, they approach you with great as- 
surance; for as they have formerly often ob- 
tained your favour, so far as they have even 
wished to have it, they now only entreat that 
you, who have been the donors, will take care 
that those favours you have already granted them 
may not be taken away from them. We have 
received these favours from you, who alone have 
power to grant them, but have them taken from 
us by such as are no greater than ourselves, and 
by such as we know are as much subjects as we 
are: and certainly, if we have been vouchsafed 

reat favours, it is to our commendation, who 

ave obtained them, as having been found de- 
serving of such great favours; and if those fa- 
vours be but small ones, it would be barbarous 
for the donors not to confirm them to us; and 
for those that are the hinderance of the Jews, 
and use them reproachfully, it is evident that 
they affront both the receivers, while they will 
not allow those to be worthy men to whom their 
excellent rulers themselves have borne their tes- 
timony; and the donors, while they desire those 
favours already granted may he abrogated. Now 
if any one should ask these Gentiles themselves, 
which of the two things they would choose to 

art with, their lives, or the customs of their 

orefathers, their solemnities, their sacrifices, 
their festivals, which they celebrated in honour 
of those they suppose to be gods? [ know very 
well that they would choose to suffer any thing 
whatsoever, rather than a dissolution of any of 
the customs of their forefathers; for a great 
many of them have rather chosen to go to war 
on that account, as very solicitous not to trans- 
gress in those matters: and indeed we take an 
estimate of that happiness which all mankind do 
now enjoy by your means from this very thing, 
that we are allowed every one to worship as our 
own institutions require, and yet to live [in 
peace,] and although they would not be thus 
treated themselves, yet do they endeavour to 
compel others to comply with them, as if it were 
not as great an instance of impiety, profanely to 
dissolve the religious solemnities of any others, 
as to be negligent in the observation of their 
own towards their gods. And let us now con- 
sider the one of these practices: is there any 
people, or city, or community of men, to whom 
your government and the Roman power does not 
appear to be the greatest blessing! Isthere any 
one that can desire to make void the favours they 
have granted? No one is certainly so mad: for 
there are no men but such as have been partakers 
of their favours, both public and private; and in- 
deed those that take away what you have grant- 
ed, can have no assurance; but every one of 
their own grants made them by you, may be 
taken from them also; which grants of yours can 
yet never be sufficiently valued ; for if they con- 
sider the old governments, under kings, together 
with your present government, besides the great 
number of benefits which this government hath 
bestowed on them in order to their happiness, 
this is instead of all the rest, that they appear to 
be no longer in a state of siavery, but of free- 
dom. Now the privileges we desire, even when 
we are in the best circumstances, are not such 
as daserve to be envied, for we are indeed in 
a prospetes state by your means, but this is 
only in common with others; and it is no more 
than this which we desire, to preserve our religion 
without any prohibition; which as it appears not 


* We may here observe the ancient practice of the 
Jews, of dedicating the Sabbath-day not to idleness, but 
© the learning th 
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ip itself a privilege to be envied us, so it is for 
ὁ adyantage of those that grant it to us; for if 
the Divinity delights in being honoured, he must 
delight in those that permit ἕω to be honoured : 
and there are none of our customs which are in- 
human, butill tending to piety, and devoted to 
the preservation of justice; nor do we conceal 
these injunctions of ours, by which we govern our 
lives, ἐὸν being memorials of piety, and of a 
friendly conversation among men: and the se- 
venth day we set apart from labour; it is dedica- 
ted to the learning of our customs and laws,* we 
thinking it proper to reflect on them, as well as 
on any [good] thing else, in order to our avoiding 
of sin. ft any one, therefore, examine into our 
observances, he will find they are good in them- 
selves, and that they are ancient also, though 
some think otherwise, insomuch, that those who 
have received them cannot easily be brought to 
devart from them, out of that honour they pay 
to the length 6f time they have religiously en- « 
joyed them, and observed them. Now our ad- 
versaries take these our privileges away, in the 
way of injustice: they violently seize upon that 
money of ours which is offered to God, and called 
sacred money, and this openly, after a sacrile 
gious manner ; and they impose tributes upon us, 
and bring us before tribunals on holy days, and 
then require other like debts of us, not because 
the contracts require it, or for their own advan- 
tage, but because they would put an affront on 
our religion, of which they are conscious as well 
as we, and have indulged themselves in an un- 
just, and to them involuntary hatred; for your 
government over all is one, tending to the esta 
blishing of benevolence, and abolishing of ill- 
will among such as are disposed to it. This is 
therefore what we implore trom thee, most ex- 
cellent Agrippa, that we may not be ill-treated; 
that we may not be abused; that we may not be 
hindered from making use of our own customs ; 
nor be despoiled of our goods; nor be forced by 
these men to do what we ourselves force nobody 
to do; for these privileges of ours are not only 
according to justice, but have been granted us 
by you. And we are able to réad to you many 
decrees of the senate, and the tables that con- 
tain them, which are still extant in the capitol, 
concerning these things, which it is evident were 
granted after you had experience of our — 
towards you, and which ought to be valued, 
though no such fidelity had been; for you have 
hitherto preserved what people were 1n posses- 
sion of, not to us only, but almost to all men, and 
have added greater advantages than they could 
have hoped for, and thereby your government is 
become a great advantage to them. Andif any 
one were able to enumerate the benefits you have 
conferred on every nati#n, which they possess by 
your means, he could never put an ena to his 
discourse; but that we may demonstrate that 
we are not unworthy of all those advantages we 
have obtained, it will be suflicient for us to say 
nothing of other things, but to speak freely of 
this king who now governs us, and is now one of 
thy assessors: and indeed, in what instance of 
good-will as to your house, hath he béen* de- 
ficient? What mark of fidelity to it hath he 
omitted? What token of honour hath he not 
devised? What occasion for his assistance of 
you hath he not regarded at the very first t 
What hindereth, therefore, but that your kind- 
nesses may be as numerous as his so great be- 
nefits to you have been. It may also perhaps be 
fit here not to pass over in silence the valour of 
his father Antipater, who, when Cresar made an 
expedition into Egypt, assisted him with two thou- 
sand armed men, and proved inferior to none, nei- 
ther in the battles on land, nor in the management 


and to the meditation on the law of Moses. The like to 
which we meet with elsowhere in Josephus also against 


sacred rites and religious customs, || Apion, B. i. sect. 22. 
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of the navy; and what need I say any thing of how 
great weight those soldiers were at that junc- 
ture? or how many and how great presents they 
were vouchsafed by Cesar? And truly I ought 
before now to have mentioned the epistles which 
Cesar wrote to the senate, and how Antipater 
had honours, and the freedom of the city of 
Rome, bestowed upon him, for these are demon- 
strations both that we have received these fa- 
vours by our own deserts, and do on that account 
petition thee fer thy confirmation of them, from 
whom we had reason to hope for them, though 
they had not been given us before, both out of 
regard to our king’s disposition towards you, and 

our disposition towards him. And farther, we 
baie been informed by those Jews that were 
there, with what kindness thou camest into our 
country, and how thou offeredst the most perfect 
sacrifices to God, and honoured him with re- 
markable vows, and how thou gavest the people} 
a feast, and acceptedst of their own hospitable 

resents to thee. We ought to esteem all these 

ind entertainments, made both by our nation 
and our city, to a man who is the ruler and ma-} 
nager of so much of the public affairs, as indica- 
tions of that friendship which thou hast returned 
to the Jewish uation, and which hath been pro- 
cured them by the family of Herod. So we put 
thee in wind of these things, in the presence of 
the king, now sitting by thee, and make our re- 
quest for no more but this, that what you have 
given us yourselves, you will not see taken away 
by others from us.” 

4, When Nicolaus had made his speech, there 
Was no opposition made to it by the Greeks, for 
this was not an inquiry made, as in a court of| 
justice, but an intercession to prevent violence to 

e offered to the Jews any longer; nor did the 
Greeks make any defence of themselves, or 
deny what it was supposed they had done. Their} 

retence was no more than this, that while the 

ews/ inhabited in their country, they were en- 
tirely unjust to them [in not joiuing in their 
* worship,] but they demonstrated their generosity 
in this, that though they worshipped according to 
their own institutions, they did nothing that 
otght to grieve them. So when Agrippa per- 
ceived that they had been oppressed by violeuce, 
he made this answer: ‘“ ‘That on account of} 
Herod’s. good-will and friendship, he was ready 
to grant the Jews whatsoever they should ask 
him, and that their requests seemed to him in 
themselves just; and that if they requested any 
thing farther, he should not scruple to grant it} 
‘them, provided it was noway to the detriment 
of the Roman government; but that, while their 
request was no more than this, that what privi- 
leges they had already given them might not be 
abrogated, he confirmed this to them, that they 
might continue in the observation of their own 
customs, without any one’s offering them the 

ὃν 


least injury.” And when he had said this, he 
dissolved the assembly ; upon which Herod stood 
up, and saluted him, and gave him thanks for 
the kind disposition he showed tothem. Agrippa 
also took this in a very obliging manner, and 
saluted him again, and embraced him in his 
arms ; after which he went away from Lesbos; 
but the king determined to sail from Samos to 
his own country; and when he had taken his 
leave of Agrippa,‘ he pursued his voyage, and 
landed at Cxsarea in a few days’ time, as having 
favourable winds, from whence he went to Jeru- 
salem, and there gathered all the people together 
to an assembly, not a few being there out of the 
country also. So he came to them, and gave 
them a particular account of all his journey, and 
of the affairs of all the Jews in Asia, how by his 
means they would live without injurious treat- 
ment for the time to come. He also told them 
of the entire good fortune he had met with and 
how he had administered the government, and 
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had not neglected any thing which was for their 
advantage; and as he was very joyful, he now 
remitted to them the fourth part of their taxes 
for the last year. Accordingly, they were so 
pleased with his favour and speech to them, that 
they went their ways with great gladness, and 
wished the king all manner of happiness. 


CHAP. III. » 


How great Disturbances arose in Herod’s Famiiy 
on his preferring Antipater, his eldest Son, 
before the rest, till Alexander took that Injury 
very heinously. 


§ 1. Bur now the affairs in Herod’s family 
were in more disorder, aud became more severe 
upon him, by the hatred of Salome to the young 
men [Alexander and Aristobulus,] which de- 
scended as it were by inheritance [from their 
mother Mariamne :7 and as she had fully sueceed- 
ed against their mother, so she proceeded to that 
degree of madness and insolence as to endeavour 
that none of her posterity might be left alive, 
who might have it in their power to revenge her 
death. The young men had also somewhat of a 
bold and uneasy disposition toward their father, 
occasioned by the remembrance of what their 
mother had unjustly suffered, and by their own 
affectation of dominion. The old grudge was 
also renewed; and they cast reproaches on Sa- 
lome and Pheroras, who requited the youn 
men with malicious designs, and actually lai 
treacherous snares for them. Now, as for this 
hatred, it was equal on both sides, but the manner 
of exerting that hatred was different: for as for 
the young men, they were rash, reproaching and 
affronting the others openly, and were unexpe- 
rienced enough to think it the most generous to 
declare their minds in that undaunted manner: 
but the others did not take that method, but 
made use of calumnies after a subtle and a 
spiteful manner, still provoking the young men, 
and imagining that their boldness might in time 
turn to the offering violence to their father; for 
inasmuch as they were not ashamed of the pre- 
tended crimes of their mother, nor thought she 
suffered justly, these supposed that it might at 
length exceed all bounds, and induce them to 
think they ought to be avenged on their father, 
though it were by despatching him with their 
own hands. At length it came to this, that the 
whole city was full of their discourses, and, as is 
usual in such contests, the unskilfulness of the 
young men was pitied, but the contrivance of 
Salome was too hard for them, and what impu- 
tations she laid upon them came to be believed, 
by means of their own conduct; for they were so 
deeply affected with the death of their mother, 
that while they said both she and themselves 
were in a miserable case, they vehemently com- 
plained of her pitiable end, which indeed was 
truly such, and said that they were themselves 
in a pitiable case also, because they were forced 
to live with those that had been her murderers, 
and to be partakers with them. 

2. These disorders increased greatly, and the 
king’s absence abroad had affoedea a fit oppor- 
tunity for that increase; but as soon as Herod 
was returned, and had made the forementioned 
speech to the multitude, Pheroras and Salome 
let fall words immediately, as if he were in great 
danger, and as if the young men openly threat- 
ened that they would not spare him any longer, 
but revenge their mother’s death upon him. They 
also added another circumstance, that their hopes 
weré fixed on Archelaus, the king of Cappadocia, 
that they should be able by his means to come to 
Cesar, and accuse their father. Upon hearing 
such things, Herod was immediately disturbed: 
and indeed was the more astonished, because the 
same things were related to him by some others 
also. He then called to mind his former calamity, 
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and considered that the disorders in his family 
had hindered him from enjoying any comfort 
from those that were dearest to him, or from his 
wife whom he loved so well; and suspecting 
that his future troubles would soon be heavier 
and greater than those that were past, he was in 
oo confusion of mind; for Divine Providence 

ad in reality conferred upon him a great many 
outward advantages for his happiness, even be- 
yond his hopes, but the troubles he had at home 
were such as he never expected to have met 
with, and rendered him unfortunate; nay, both 
sorts came upon him to such a degree as no one 
could imagine, and made it a doubtful question, 
whether, upon the comparison of both, he ought 
to have exchanged so great a success of outward 
good things, for so great misfortunes at home, or 
whether he ought not to have chosen to avoid the 
calamities relating to his family, though he had, 
for a compensation, never been possessed of the 
admired grandeur of a kingdom. 

3. As he was thus disturbed and afflicted, in 
order to depress these young men, he brought to 
court another of his sons, that was born to him 
when he was a private man: his name was An- 
tipater; yet did he not then indulge him as he 
did afterward, when he was quite overcome by 
him, and let him do every thing as he pleased, 
but rather with a design of depressing the inso- 
lence of the sons of Mariamne, and managing 
this elevation of his so, that it might be for a 
warning to them, for this bold behaviour of theirs 
(he thought) would not be so great, if they were 
once persuaded, that the succession to the king- 
dom did not appertain to them alone, or must of 
necessity come to them. So he introduced Anti- 
pater as their antagonist, and imagined that he 
made a os provision for discouraging their 
pride, and that after this was done to the young 
men, there might be a proper season for expect- 
ing these to be of a better disposition: but the 
event proved otherwise than he intended, for the 
young men thought he did them a very great in- 
jy and as Antipater was a shrewd man, when 

e had once obtained this degree of freedom, and 
began to expect greater things than he had before 
hoped for, he had but one single design in his 
head, and that was, to distress his brethren, and 
not at all to yield to them the pre-eminence, but to 
keep close to his father, who was already alien- 
Sted from them by the calumnies he had heard 
about them, and ready to be wrought upon in any 
way his zeal against them should advise him to 
pursue, that he might be continually more and 
more severe againstthem. Accordingly, all the 
reports that were spread abroad came from him, 
while he avoided himself the suspicion of those 
discoveries peweees from him, for he rather 
chose to make use of those persons for his assist- 
ants that were unsuspected, and such as might 
be believed to speak truth by reason of the good- 
will they bare to the king; and indeed there 
were already not a few who cultivated a friend- 
ship with Antipater, in hopes of gaining some- 
what by him, and these were the men who most 
of all persuaded Herod, because they appeared 
to speak thus out of their good-will to him: and 
while these joint accusations, from various foun- 
dations, supported one another’s veracity, the 
young men δος πῖνε afforded farther occasions 
to Autipater also: for they were observed to shed 
tears often, on account of the injury that was of- 
fered them, and had their mother in their mouths; 
and among their friends they ventured to re- 


* This interval of ten years for the duration of Marcus 
Agrippa’s government in Asia, scems to be true, and 
agrecable to the Roman history. See Usher’s Annals at 
A. M. 3392. e 

¢ Although Herod met Augustus at Aquilei, yet was 
this accusation of his sons deferred till they came to 
Rome, as sect. 3 assures us; and as we are particularly 
informed in the his of the War, B. i. ch. xxiii. sect. 3; 
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proach their father, as not acting justly by them; 
all which things were with an evil intention re- 
served in memory by Antipater against a proper 
opportunity; and when they were told to Herod, 
with aggravations, increased the disorder so 
much, that it brought a great tumult into the fa- 
mily; for while the king was very angry at im- 
putations that were laid upon the sons of Mari- 
amne, and was desirous to humble them, he still 
increased the honour that he had bestowed on 
Antipater; and was at last so overcome by his 
nersuasions, that he brought his mother to court 
also. He also wrote frequently to Cesar in fa- 
vour of him, and more earnestly recommended 
him to his particular care. And when Agrippa 
was returning to Rome, after be had iinished his 
ten years’ government in Asia,* Herod sailed 
from Judea; and when he met with him, he had 
none with him but Antipater, whom he delivered 
to Agrippa, that he might take him along with 
him, together with many presents, that so he 
might become Cesar’s friend, insomuch, that 
things already looked as if he had all his father’s 
favour, and that the young men were entirely 
rejected from any hopes of the kingdom. 


CHAP. IV. 


How, during Antipater’s Abode at Rome, Herod 
brought Alexander and Aristobulus ses Ca- 
sar, and accused them. Alexanders Defence of 
_— before Cesar, and Reconciliation to his 

Mather. 


ὁ 1. ΑΝ now what happened during Antipa- 
ter’s absence augmented the honour to which he 
had been promoted, and his apparent eminence 
above his brethren, for he had made a great 
figure in Rome, because Herod had sent recom- 
mendations of him to all his friends there: only 
he was grieved that he was not at home, nor had 
thy wd opportunities of perpetually calumniating 
nis brethren; and his chiet fear was, lest his fa- 
ther should alter his mind, and entertain a more 
favourable opinion of the sons of Mariamne; and 
as he had this in his mind, he did not desist from 
his purpose, but continually sent from Rome any 
such stories as he hoped might grieve and irri- 


| tate his father against his brethren, under pre- 


tence indeed of a deep concern for his preserva- 


|| tion; but in truth, such as his malicious mind 


dictated, in order to purchase a greater hope of 
the succession, which yet was already great in 
itself: and thus he did till he had excited such a 
degree of anger in Herod, that he was already 
become very ill-disposed towards the young men; 
but still, while he delayed to exercise so violent 
a disgust against them, and that he might not 
either be too remiss or too rash, and so offend, he 
thought it best to sail to Rome, and there ac- 
cuse his sons before Cwsar, and not indulge 
himself in any such crime as might be heinous 


enough to be suspected of impiety: but as he 


Was going up to Rome, it DeaPeots that he made 
such haste as to meet with Cesar at the city 
Aquilei:t so when he came to the speech of Cu- 
sar, he asked for a time for hearing this great 
cause, wherein he thought himself very misera- 
ble, and presented his sons there, and accused 
them of their mad actions, and of their attempts 
against him: that “They were enemies to him; 
and by all the means Ἴδῃ were able did their 
endeavours to show their hatred to their own fa- 
ther, and would take away his life, and so obtain 
his kingdom after the most barbarous manner; 


though what he here says belonged distinctly to Alexan- 
der the elder brother, I mean his being brought to Rome, 
is here justly extended to both the brothers, and that not 
only iu our copies, but in that of Zonara also: nor is 
there reason to doubt but they were both at this solemn 
hearing by Augustus, although the defence was made by 
Alexander alone, who was the eldest brother, and one that 
could speak very well. 
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that he had power from Cesar to dispose of it, 
not by necessity, but by choice, to him who shall 
exercise the greatest piety towards him, while 
these my sons are not so desirous of ruling, as 
they are, upon a disappointment thereof, to ex- 
pose their own life, if so be they may but deprive 
their father of his life, so wild and polluted is 
their mind by time become out of their hatred to 
him; that whereas he had a long time borne this 
his misfortune, he was now compelled to lay it 
before Czxsar, and to pollute his ears with such 
language, while he himself wants to know what 
severity they have ever suffered from him? or 
what hardships he hath ever laid upon them to 
make them complain of him? and how they can 
think it just that he should not be lord of that 
kingdom, which he in a Jong time and with great 
danger had gained, and not allow him to keep it 
and to dispose of it to him who should deserve it 
best? And this, with other advantages, he pro- 
poses as a reward for the piety of such a one as 
will hereafter imitate the care he hath taken of 
it, and that such a one may gain so great a re- 

uital as that is: and that it is an impious thing 
for them to pretend to meddle with it beforehand, 
for he who hath ever the kingdom in his view, 
at the same time reckons upon procuring the 
death of his father, because otherwise he cannot 
come at the government; that as for himself, he 
had hitherto given them all that he was able, 
and what was agreeable to such as ave subject 
to the royal authority, and the sons of a king; 
what ornaments they wanted, with servants and 
delicate fare; and had married them into the 
most illustrious families, the one [Aristobulus] to 
his sister’s daughter, but Alexander to the daugh- 
ter of king Archelaus: and what was the great- 
est favour of all, when their crimes were so very 
bad, and he had authority to punish them, yet 
had he not made use of it against them, but had 
brought them before Cesar their common bene- 
factor, and had not used the severity which, 
either as a father who had been impiously abu- 
sed, or as a king who had been assaulted treach- 
erously, he might have done, he made them 
stand upon the level with him in judgment; that, 
however, it was necessary that all this should 
not be passed over without punishment, nor him- 
self live in the greatest fears; nay, that it was 
not for their own advantage to see the light of 
the sun after what they have done, although they 
should escape at this time, since they had done 
the vilest things, and would certainly suffer the 
greatest punishments that ever were known 
among mankind.” 

2. These were the accusations which Herod 
laid with great vehemency against his sons be- 
fore Cesar. Now, the young men, both while he 
was speaking, and chiefly at his concluding, wept, 
and were in confusion. Now, as tv themselves, 
they knew in their own consciences they were 
nocent, but because they were accused by their 
father, they were sensible, as the truth was, 
that it was hard for them to make their apology, 
since, though they were at liberty to speak their 
minds freely as the occasion required, and might 
with force and earnestness refute the accusation, 
yet was it not now decent so to do. There was 
therefore a difficulty how the¥ should be able to 
speak; and tears, and at length a deep groan, fol- 
lowed, while they'were afraid, that if they said 
nothing, they should seem to be ia this difficulty 
from a consciousness of guilt, nor had they any 
defence ready, by reason of their youth, and the 
disorder they were under; yet was not Cesar un- 
apprized, when he looked upon them in the con- 
fusion they were in, that their delay to make 
their defence did not arise from any conscious- 
ness of great enormities, but from their unskil- 
fulness and modesty. They were also commise- 
rated by those that were there in particular, and 
they moved their father’s affections in earnest 
till he had much ado to conceal them. 
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2. But when they saw there was a kind eta 
sition arisen both in him and in Cesar, and that 
every one of the rest did either shed tears, or at 
least did all grieve with them, the one of them, 
whose name was Alexander, called to his father, 
and attempted to an«ver his accusation, and said, 
“QO father, the benevolence thou hast showed 
to us, is evident, even in this very judicial pro- 
cedure; for hadst thou had any pernicious inten- 
tions about us, thou hadst not produced us here 
before the common saviour of all; for it was in 
thy power, both as a king, and as a father, to 
punish the guilty; but by thus bringing us to 
Rome, and making Cesar himself a witness to 
what is done, thou intimatest that thou intendest 
to save us; for no one that hath a design to slay 
a man will bring him to the temples, and to the 
altars; yet are our circumstances still worse, for 
we cannot endure to live ourselves any longer, 
if it be believed that we have injured such a fa- 
ther; nay, perhapsit would be worse for us to 
live with this suspicion upon us, that we have 
injured him, than to die without such guilt; and 
if our open defence may be taken to be true, we 
shall be happy, both in pacifying thee, and in 
escaping the danger we are in; but if this calum- 
ny so prevails, it is more than enough for us that 
we have seen the sun this day; which why should 
we see, if this suspicion be fixed upon us? Now 
it is easy to say of young men, that they desire 
to reign; and to say farther, that this evil pro- 
ceeds from the case of our unhappy mother. This 
is abundantly sufficient to produce our misfor- 
tune out of the former; but consider well, whe- 
ther such an accusation does not suit all such 
young men, and may not be said of them all pro- 
miscuously? for nothing can hinder him that 
reigns, if he have children, and their mother be 
dead, but the father may have a suspicion upon 
all his sons, as intending some treachery to him; 
but a suspicion is not sufficient to prove such an 
impious practice. Now let any man say, whe- 
ther we have actually and insolently attempted 
any such thing, whereby actions, otherwise in- 
credible, use to be made eredible. Can any body 
prove that poison hath been prepared? or prove 
a conspiracy of our equals, or the corruption of 
servants, or letters written against thee? though 
indeed there are none of those things but have 
sometimes been pretended by way of calumny, 
when they were never done; for a royal family 
that is at variance with itself is a terrible thing; 
and that which thou callest a reward of piety, 
often becomes, ameng very wicked men, such a 
foundation of hope as makes them leave no sort 
of mischief untried; nor does any one lay any 
wicked practices to our charge; but as to ca- 
lumnies by hearsay, how can he put an end to 
them, who will not hear what we have to say ? 
Have we talked with too great freedom? yes; 
but not against thee, for that would be unjust, 
but against those that never conceal any thing 
that is spoken to them. Hath either of us la- 
mented our mother? yes; but not because she is 
dead, but because she was evil spoken of by 
those who had no reason so to do. Are we desi- 
rous of that dominion which we know our father 
is possessed of? For what reason can we be so? 
If we already have royal honours, as we have, 
should not we labour in vain? And if we have 
them not, yet, are not we in hopes of them? Or, 
supposing that we had killed thee, could we ex- 
pect to obtain thy kingdom? while neither the 
earth would let us tread upon it, nor the sea let 
us sail upon it, after such an action as that: nay, 
the religion of all your subjects, and the piety of 
the whole nation, would have vroliihited parri- 
cides from assuming the government, and from 
entering into that most holy temple which was 
built by thee.* But suppose we had made light 
* Since some prejudiced men have indulged a wild 


suspicion, as we have supposed already, Antiq. B. xv. ch. 
xi. sect. 7 that Josephus’s history of Herod’s rebuilding 
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of other dangers, can any murderer go off un-[]joiced at this reconciliation. And in the last 
punished, while Cesar is alive? We are thy||days they were with Cesar, Herod made him a 
sons, and not so impicus, or so thoughtless, as||a present of three hundred talents, as he was 
that comes to, though perhaps more unfortunate || then exhibiting shows and largesses to the peo- 
than is convenient for thee. But in case thou nei-|/ ple of Rome; and Cesar made him a present of. 
ther findest any causes of complaint, nor any halt the revenue of the copper mines in Cyprus, 
treacherous designs, what sufficient evidences || and committed the care of the other half to him 
hast thou to make such a wickedness of ours|| and honoured him with other gifts and incomes: 
credible? Our mother is dead indeed, but then|| and as to his own kingdom, he left it in his own 
what befell her might be an instruction to us to pee to appoint which of his sons he pleased for 
caution, and not an incitement to wickedness. || his successor, or to distribute it in parts to every 
We are willing to make ἃ larger apology for our-|| one, that the dignity might thereby come to them 
selves, but actions never done do not admit οἵ} all. And when Herod was disposed to make 
discourse: nay, we will make this agreement || such a settlement immediately, Cesar said, “ He 
with thee, and that before Cesar, the lord of all, || would not give him leave to deprive himself, 
who is now a mediator between us: If thou, || while he was alive, of the power over his king- 
father, canst bring thyself, by the evidence of|| dom, or over his sons.” 
truth, to have a mind free from suspicion con- 6. After this Herod returned to Judea again, 
cerning us, let us live, though even then we shal! || but during his absence no small part of his do- 
live in an unhappy way, for to be accused οὔ} minions about Trachon had revolted, whom yet 
great acts of wiekedness, though falsely, is ἃ} the commanders he left there had vanquished, 
terrible thing; but if thou hast any fear remain-|| and compelled to a submission again. Now, as 
ing, continue thou on in thy pious life, we will || Herod was sailing with his sons, and was come ~ 
give this reason for our own conduct, our life is || over against Cilicia, to [the island] Eleusa,which 
not so desirable to us as to desire to have it, if it|| hath now changed its name for Sebaste, he met _ 
tend to the harm of cur father who gave it us.” || with Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, who receiv- 
4. When Alexander had thus spoken, Cesar, || ed him kindly, as rejoicing that he was reconciled 
who did not before believe so gross a calumuy, || to his sons, and that the accusation against Alex- 
was still more moved by it, and looked intently || ander, who had married his daughter, was at an 
upon Herod, and perceived he was a little con-|| end. ‘They also made one another such presents 
founded; the persons there present were under || as it became kings to make. From thence Herod 
an anxiety about the young men, and the fame|) came to Judea, and to the temple, where he 
that was spread abroad made the king hated, for || made a speech to the people, concerning what 
the very incredibility of the calumny, and the || had been done in this his journey: “ He also dis- 
commiseration of the flower of youth, the beauty |) coursed to them about Cwsar’s kindness to him, 
of body, which were in the young men, pleaded || and about as many of the particulars he had done, 
for assistance; and the more so on this account, || as he thought it for his advantage other people 
that Alexander had made their defence with || should be acquainted with. At last he turned his 
dexterity and prudence; nay, they did not them-|/ speech to the admonition of his sons; and ex- 
selyes any longer continue in their former coun-|| horted those that lived at court, and the multi- 
tenances, which had been bedewed with tears || tude, to concord; and informed them, that his 
and cast downwards tothe ground, butnow there || sons were to reign after him; Antipater first, 
arose in them a hope of the best; and the king || and then Alexander and Aristobulus, the sons of 
himself appeared not to have had foundation || Mariamne; but he desired that at present they 
enough to build such an accusation upon, he || should all have regard to himself, and esteem 
having no real evidence wherewith to convict || him king and lord of all, since he was not yet 
them. Indeed he wanted some apology for ma-| hindered by old age, but was in that period of 
king the accusation; but Cesar, after some ἀ6- life when he must be the most skilful in govern- 
lay, said, that “although the young men were || ing; and that he was not deficient in other arts 
thoroughly innocent of that for whic bee were || of management that might enable him to govern 
ealumniated, yet had they been so far to blame, || the kingdom well, and to rule over his children 
that they had not demeaned themselves towards || also. He farther told the rulers under him, and 
their father so as to prevent that suspicion which | the soldiery, that in case they would look upon 
was spread abroad concerning them.” He also} him alone, their life would be led in a peaceable 
exhorted"Herod to lay all such suspicions aside, | manner, and they would make one another hap- 
and to be reconciled to his sons; for that it was i} py.” And when they had said this, he dismissed 
not just to give any credit to sach reports con-| the assembly. Which speech was acceptable to 
cerning his own children; and that this repent-|| the greatest part of the audience, but not so to 
ance on both sides might still heal these breaches | them all, for the contention among his sons, and 
that had happened between them, and might im-|| the hopes he had given them, occasioned thoughts” 
prove their good-will to one another, whereby || and desires of inuovations among them. 
those on both sides, excusing the rashness of 
their suspicions, might resolve to bear a greater | CHAP. V. 


degree of affection towards each other than the 7, se ‘ 
καὶ before. After Cesar had given them or ς - He te ΘΚ ἐν προ γα; a ᾿ 
monition, he beckoned to the eae fall a ‘aa Casarea; and how he built and adorned many 
therefore they, were posed, fall. down t0|| oder Place aftr a mogniicent Marner a 
up, and embraced them, as they were in tears, did many other ἐπριβήθε 8, lariously. 
and took each of them distinctly in his arms, till|| ὁ 1. Anour this time it was that Cesarea 
not one of those that were present, whether free- || Sebaste, which he had built, was finished. The 
manor slave, but was deeply affected with what | entire gn being party pe ~ the tenth 
they saw. year, the solemnity of it fell into the twenty- 
Fd Then did they return thanks to Cesar, and || eighth year of Herod’s reign, and into the hun- 
vent away together; and with them went Anti- || dred and ninety-second Olympiad, There was 
rater, with a ἕ ocritical pretence that he re- || accordingly a great festival, and most sumptaous 
” YP Ρ ΕΙΣ ὰ ᾿ 


or 


he temple is no better than a fable, it may not be amiss || that pulled down his golden engle from the front of the 
Ὁ take notice of this occasional clause in the speech of || texople, where he takes notice, “ How the building of the _ 
ilexander before his father Herod, in his and his brother’s || temple cost him a vast sum; and that the Asmoneans, in 
aindication, which mentions the temple as known by every |} those 125 years they held the government, were not able 
vody to have been built by Herod. See John ii, 20. See || to pertorin so great a work, to the honour of Goud, as this 
dso another speech of aT" own to the young men |] was.” Antig. B. xvii. ci. vi. sect. J. 
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reparations made presently, in order to its 
ἢ sdjeation, for he had appointed a contention in 
music, and games to be performed naked. He 
had also gotten ready a great number of those 
that fight single combats, and of beasts for the 
like purpose: borse-races also. and the most 
chargeable of such sports and shows as used to 
be exhibited at Rome, and in other places. He 
consecrated this combat to Cesar, and ordered 
it to be celebrated every fifth year. He also 
sent all sorts of ornaments for it out of his own 
furniture, that it might want nothing to make it 
decent: nay, Julia, Ciesar’s wife, sent a great 
vart of her most valuable furniture [from Rome, ] 
mmsomuch that he had no want of any thing. 
The sum of them all was estimated at five hun- 
dred talents. Now when a great multitude was 
come to that city, to see the shows, as well as 
the ambassadors whom other people sent, on 
account of the benefits they had received [from 
Herod,] he entertained them all in the public 
inns, and at public tables, and with perpetual 
feasts, this solemnity having in the day-time the 
diversions of the fights, and in the night-time 
such merry meetings as cost vast sums of money, 
and publicly demonstrated the generosity of his 
soul, for iu all his undertakings he was ambitious 
to exhibit what exceeded whatsoever had been 
done before of the same kind. And it is related 
that Cesar and Agrippa often said, that ‘“ the do- 
minions of Herod were too little for the great- 
ness of his soul, for that he deserved to have both 
all the kingdom of Syria, and that of Egypt also.” 
2. After this solemnity and these festivals were 
over, Herod erected another city im the plain 
called Capharsaba, where he chose out a fit 
place, both for plenty of water, and goodness of 
soil, and proper for the production of what was 
there planted, where a river encompassed the 
city itself, and a grove of the best trees for mag- 
nitude was round about it; this he named Anti- 
patris, from his father Antipater. He also built 
upon another spot of ground above Jericho, of 
the same name with his mother, a place of great 
security, and very pleasant for habitation, and 
called it Cypros. He also dedicated the finest 
monuments to his brother Phasaelus, on account 
of the great natural affection there had been be- 
tween them, by erecting a tower in the city 
itself, not less than the tower of Pharos, which he 
named Phasaelus, which was at once a part of 
the strong defences of the city, and a memorial 
for him that was deceased, because it bare his 
name. [He also built a city of the same name in the 
valley of Jericho, as you go from it northward, 
whereby he rendered the neighbouring country 
more fruitful, by the cultivation its inhabitants 
introduced; and this also he called Phasaelis. 
3. But as for his other benefits, it is impossible 


‘to reckon them up, those which he bestowed 


on cities, both in Syria and in Greece, and in all 
the places he came to in his voyages; for he 
seems to have conferred, and that after a most 
plentiful manner, what would minister to many 
necessities, and the building of public works, and 
gave them the money that was necessary to such 
works as wanted it, to support them upon the 
failure of their other revenues: but, what was 
the greatest and most illustrious of all his works, 
he erected Apollo’s temple at Rhodes, at’ his 
own expenses, and gave them a great number of 
talents of silver for the repair of their fleet. He 
also built the greatest part of the public edifices 
icopolis,* at Actium: and 
for the Antiochians, the inhabitants of the prin- 
cipal city of Syria, where a broad street cuts 
through the pee lengthways, he built cloisters 
along it on both sides; and laid the open road 


’ with polished stone, which was of very great ad- 


* Dr. Hudson here gives us the words of Suetonius 
concerping this Nicopolis, when Augustus rebuilt it; “And 
that the memory of the victory at Actium might be cele- 
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vantage tothe inhabitants. And as to the Olympic 
games, which were in a very low condition, by 
reason of the failure of their revenues, he reco- 
vered their reputation,and appointed revenues for 
their maintenance, and made that solemn meet- 
ing more venerable, as to the sacrifices and other 
ornaments: and by reason of this vast liberality, 
he was generally declared in their inscriptions to 
be one of the perpetual managers of those games. 

4, Now some there are who stand amazed at 
the diversity of Herod’s nature and purposes; 
for when we have respect to his magnificence, 
and the benefits which he bestowed on all man- 
kind, there is no possibility for even those that 
had the least respect for him, to deny, or not 
openly to confess, that he had a nature vastly 
beneficent; but when any one looks upon the 
punishments he inflicted, and the injuries he did, 
not only to his subjects, but to his nearest re- 
lations, and takes notice of his severe and unre- 
lenting disposition there, he will be forced to 
allow that he was brutish, and a stranger to all 
humanity, insomuch that these men suppose his 
nature to be different, and sometimes at contra- 
diction with itself: but I am myself of another 
opinion, and imagine that the occasion of both 
these sorts of actions was one and the same; for 
being a man ambitious of honour, and quite over- 
come by that passion, he was induced to be 
magnificent, wherever there appeared any hopes 
of a future memorial, or of reputation at present: 
and as his expenses were beyond his abilities, 
he was necessitated to be harsh to his subjects; 
for the persons on whom he expended his money 
were so many, that they made him a very bad 
procurer of it; and because he was conscious 
that he was hated by those under him, for the 
injuries he did them, he thought it not an easy 
thing to amend his offences, for that it was in- 
convenient for his revenue; he therefore strove 
on the other side to make their ill-will an oc- 
casion of his gains. As to his own court, there- 
fore, if any one was not very obsequious to him 
in his language, and would not confess himself 
to be his slave, or but seemed to think of any in- 
novation in his government, he was not able to 
contain himself, but prosecuted his very kindred 
and friends, and punished them as if they were 
enemies; and this wickedness he undertook out of 
a desire that he might be himself alone honoured. 
Now for this my assertion about that passion of 
his, we have the greatest evidence, by what he 
did to honour Cesar and Agrippa, and his other 
friends; for with what honours he paid his re- 
spects to them who were his superiors, the same 
did he desire to be paid to himself; and what he 
thought the most excellent present he could 
make another, he discovered an inclination to 
have the like presented to himself. But now the 
Jewish nation is by thelr law a stranger to all 
such things, and accustomed to prefer righ- 
teousness to glory; for which reason that nation 
was not agreeable to him, because it was out of 
their power to flatter the king’s ambition with 
statues or temples, or any other such perform- 
ances. And this seems to me to have been at 
once the occasion of Herod’s crimes, as to his 
own courtiers and counsellors, and of his bene- 
factions, as to foreigners and those that had no 
relation to him. 

CHAP. VI. 


An Embassage of the Jews in Cyrene and Asia to 
Cesar, concerning the Complaints they had to 
make against the Greeks: with Copies of the 
ec which Cesar and Agrippa wrote to the 

‘ities for them. 


§ 1. Now the cities ill treated the Jews in 
Asia, and all those also of the same nation which 


brated the more afterward, he built Nicopolis at Actium, 
and appointed public shows to be there exhibited every 
fifth year.” In August. sect. 18. 
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lived in Libya, which joins to Cyrene, while the 
former kings had given them equal privileges 
with the other citizens ; but the Greeks aftronted 
them at this time, and that so far as to take away 
their sacred money, and to do them mischief on 
other particular occasions. When therefore they 
were thus afflicted, and found no end of the bar- 
barous treatment they met with among the 
Greeks, they sent ambassadors to Cesar on 
those accounts ; who gave them the same privi- 
leges as they had before, and sent letters to the 
same purpose to the governors of the provinces, 
copies of which I subjoin here, as testimonials of 
the ancient favourable disposition the Roman 
emperors had towards us. 

2. ‘* Cesar Augustus, high priest, and tribune 
of the people, ordains thus: Since the nation of 
the Jews hath been found grateful to the Roman 
people, not only at this time, but in time past 
aiso, and chiefly Hyreanus the high priest, under 
my father Cesar the emperor,* it seemed good 
to me and my counsellors, according to the sen- 
tence and oath of the people of Rome, that the 
Jews have liberty to make use of their own cus- 
toms, according to the law of their forefathers, 
as they made use of them under Hyrcanus the 
high priest of Almighty Ged; and that their sa- 
cred money be not teuched, but be sent to Jeru- 
salem, and that it be committed to the care of the 


receivers at Jerusalem; and that they be not} 


obliged to go before any judge on the Sabbath- 
day, nor on the day of the preparation to it, after 
the ninth hour :t but if any one be caught steal- 
ing their holy books, or their sacred money, 
whether it be out of the synagogue, or public 
school, he shall be deemed a sacrilegious person, 
and his goods shall be brought into the public 
treasury of the Romans. And I give order, that 
the testimenial which they have given me, on 
account of my regard to that piety which 1 ex- 
ercise toward all mankind, and out of regard to 
Caius Marcus Censorinus, together with the pre- 
sent decree, be proposed in that most eminent 
place which hath been consecrated to me, by the 
community of Asia at Ancyra. And if any one 
transgress any part of what is above decreed, 
he shall be severely punished.” This was in- 
scribed upon a pillar in the temple of Cesar. 

3. “Cesar to Norbanus Flaccus, sendeth greet- 
ing: Letthose Jews,how many soeverthey be,who 
have been used according to their ancient custom, 
to send their sacred money to Jerusalem, do the 
same freely.” These were the decrees of Cesar. 

4, Agrippa also did himself write after the man- 
ner following, ov behalf of the Jews: ‘‘ Agrippa, 
fo the magistrates, senate, and people of the 
Ephesians, sendeth greeting: I willthat the care 
and custody of the sacred money that is carried 
to the temple at Jerusalem be left to the Jews of 
Asia, to do with it according to their ancient cus- 
tom; and that such as steal that sacred money 
of the Jews, and fly to a sanctuary, shall be 
taken thence and delivered to the Jews, by the 
same law that sacrilegious persons are taken 
thence. I have also written to Sylvanus the 
pretor, that no one compel the Jews to come be- 
fore a judge on the Sabbath-day.” 

5. ‘Marcus Agrippa, to the magistrates, senate, 
and people of Cyrene, sendeth greeting: The 
Jews of Cyrene have interceded with me for the 
performance of what Augustus sent orders about 
to Flavius, the then pretor of Libya, and to the 
other procurators of that province, that the sa- 
cred money may be sent to Jerusalem freely, as 


* Augustus here calls Julius Cesar his father, though 
by birth he was only his uncle, on account of his adoption 
by him. See the same, Antiq. B. xiv. ch. xiv. sect. 4. 

t This is authentic evidence, that the Jews, in the days 
of Augustus, began to prepare for the celebration of 
the Sabbath at the ninth hour on Friday, as the tradition 
of the elders did, it seems, then require of them. 

Ὁ The remaining part of this chepter is a remarkable 
ong, as justly distinguishing natura) justice, religion, and 
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hath been their custom from their forefathers, 
they comphining that they are abused by cer- 
tain informers, and, under pretence of taxes 
which were not due, are hindered from sending 
them, which I command to be restored, without 
any diminution or disturbance given to them: 
and if any of that sacred money in the cities be 
taken from their proper receivers, I farther en- 
join, that the same be exactly returned to the 

Jews in that place.” 

6. “Caius Norbanus Flaccus, proconcul, to the 
magistrates of the Sardians, sendeth greeting: 
Cesar hath written to me, and commanded me 
not to forbid the Jews, how many soever they be, 
from assembling together according to the custom 
of their forefathers, nor from sending their mo- 
ney to Jerusalem: I have therefore written to 
you, that you may know that both Cesar and I 
would have you act accordingly.” 

7. Nor did Julius Antonius, the proconsul, 
write otherwise: “To the magistrates, senate, 
and people of the Ephesians, sendeth greeting : 
ΑΞῚ was dispensing justice at Ephesus, on the 
ides of February, the Jews that dwell in Asia de- 
monstrated to me, that Augustus and Agrippa had 
permitted them touse their own laws and customs, 
and to offer those their first-fruits which every 
one of them freely offers to the Deity on account 
of piety, and to carry them in a company toge- 
ther to Jerusalem without disturbance. They 
also petitioned me, that I also would confirm 
what bud been granted by Augustus and Agrippa 
by my own sanction, I would therefore have you 
take notice, that according to the will of Augus- 
tus and Agrippa, I will permit them to use and 
do according to the customs of their forefathers 
without disturbance.” 

8. I have been obliged to set down these de- 
crees, because the present history of our own 
acts will go generally among the Greeks ; and 1 
have hereby demonstrated to them that we have 
formerly been in great esteem, and have not been 
prohibited by those governors we were under 
from keeping any of the laws of our forefathers: 
nay, that we have been supported by them 
while we followed our own religion, and the wor 
ship we paid to God; and I frequently make 
mention of these decrees, in order to reconcile 
other people to us, and to take away the causes 
of that hatred which unreasonable men bear to 
us. As for our customs,t there is no nation 
which always makes use of the same, and in 
every city almost we meet with them different 
from one another; but natural ier is most 
lagreeable to the advantage of all men equally, 
|both Greeks and barbarians, to which our laws 
have the greatest regard, and thereby render us, 
if we abide in them after a pure manner, bene- 
volent and friendly to all men: on which account 
we have reason to expect the like return from 
others, and to inform them that they ought not 
to esteem difference of positive institutions a 
sufficient cause of alienation, but [ join with us in] 
the pursuit of virtue and probity, for this belongs 
to all men in common, and of itself alone is sufli- 
cient for the preservation of human life. I now 
return to the thread of my history. 

CHAP, VII. 

How, upon Herod's going down into David's Se 
pulchre, the Sedition in his Family greatly in- 
creased. 

§ 1. As for Herod, he had spent vast sums 
about the cities, both without and within his own 


morality, from positive institutions in all countries, and 
evidently preferring the former hefore the latter ; as aid 
the true prophets of God always under the Old Testament, 
and Christ and his apostles always under the New; whence 
our Josephus seems to have been at this time nearer Chris- 
tinnity than were the scribes and Pharisees of his age, 
who, as we know from the New Testament, were entirely 
of a different opinion and practice. 
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kingdom: and as he had before heard that Hyr- 
canus, who had been king before him, had open- 
ed David’s sepulchre, and taken out of it three 
thousand talents of silver, and that there was a 
much greater number left behind, and indeed 
enough to suffice all his wants, he had a great 
while an intention to make the attempt; and at 
this time he opened that sepulchre by night, and 
went into it, and endeavoured that it should not 
be at all known in the city, but took only his most 
faithful friends with him. As for any money, he 
found none, as Hyrcanus had déne, but that fur- 
niture of gold, and those precious goods that 
were laid up there; all which he took away. 
Tiowever, he had a great desire to make a more 
diligent search, and to go farther in, even as far 
as the very bodies of David and Solomon; where 
two of his guards were slain, by a flame that 
burst out upon those that went in, as the report 
was. Sovhe was terribly affrighted, and went 
out and built a.propitiatory monument of that 
fright he had been in, and this of white stone, at 
the mouth of the sepulchre, and that at a great 
expense also. And even Nicolaus his historio- 

rapher makes mention of this monument built 

y Herod,* though he does not mention his going 
down into the sepulchre, as knowing that action 
to be of ill repute; and many other things he 
treats of in the same manner in his book; for he 
wrote in Herod’s lifetime, and under his reign, 
and so as to please him, and as a servant to him, 
touching upon nothing but what tended to his 
glory, and openly excusing many of his notorious 
crimes, and very diligently concealing them. 
And as he was desirous to put handsome colours 
on the death of Mariamne and lier sons, which 
were barbarous actions in the king, he tells false- 
hoods about the incontinence of Mariamne, and 
the treacherous designs of his sons upon him; 
and thus he proceeded in his whole work, mak- 
ing ἃ pompous encomium upon what just actions 
he had done, but earnestly apologizing for his 
unjust ones. Indeed aman, as [ said, may have 
a great deal to say by way of excuse for Nico- 
laus; for he did not so properly write this as a 
history for others, as somewhat that might be 
subservient to the king himself. As for our- 
selves, who come of a family nearly allied to the 
Asmonean kings, and on that account have an 
honourable place, which is the priesthood, we 
think it indecent to say any thing that is false 
about them, and accordingly we have deseribed 
their actions after an unblemished and upright 
manner. And although we reverence many of 
Herod’s posterity, who still reign, yet do we pay 
a greater regard to truth than to them, and this 
though it sometimes happens that we incur their 
displeasure by so doing. 

2. And indeed Herod’s troubles in his family 
seem to be augmented by reason of this attempt 
he made upon David’s sepulchre, whether divine 
vengeance increased the calamities he lay under, 
in order to render them incurable, or whether 
fortune made an assault upon him in those cases, 
_ wherein the seasonableness of the cause made it 
strongly believed that the calamities came upon 
him for his impiety; for the tumult was like a 
civil war in his palace, and their hatred towards 
one another was like that where each one strove 
to exceed another in calumnies. However, An- 
tipater used stratagems perpetually against his 
brethren, and that very cunningly ; while abroad, 
he loaded them with accusations, but still took 
upon him frequently to apologize for them, that 
this apparent benevolence to them might make 
him be believed, and forward his attempts against 
them, by which means he, after various man- 


* It is here worth our observation, how careful Josephus 
was as to the discovery of truth in Herod’s history, since 
he would not follow Nicolaus of Damascus himself, so 
great a historian, where there was great reason to suspect 
that he flattered Herod; which impartiality in history 
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ners, circumvented his father, who believed that 
all he did was for his preservation. Herod als¢ 
recommended Ptolemy, who was a great di 
rector of the affairs of his kingdom, to Antipater 
and consulted with his mother about the publie 
affairs also. And indeed these were all in all, 
and did what they pleased, and made the kin 
angry against any other persons, as they though: 
it might be to their own advantage: but still the 
sons of Mariamne were in a worse and worsa 
condition perpetually, and while they were thrust 
out, and set ina more dishonourable rank, whe 
yet by birth were the most noble, they could no. 
bear the dishonour. And for the women, Gla 
phyra, Alexander’s wife, the daughter of Arche- 
laus, hated Salome, both because of her love to 
her husband, and because Glaphyra seemed to 
behave herself somewhat insolently towards Sa- 
lome’s daughter, who was the wife of Aristobu- 
lus, which equality of hers to herself Glaphyra 
took very impatiently. 

3. Now, besides this second contention that 
had fallen among them, neither did the king’s 
brother Pheroras keep himself out of trouble, 
but had a particular foundation for suspicion and 
hatred; for he was overcome with the charms of 
his wife to such a degree of madness, that he 
despised the king’s daughter, to whom he had 
been betrothed, and wholly bent his mind to the 
other, who had been but a servant. Herod also 
was grieved by the dishonour that was done him, 
because he had bestowed many favours upon 
him, and had advanced him to that height of 
power that he was almost a partner with him in 
the kingdom, and saw thathe had not made him 
a due return for his favours, and esteemed him- 
self unhappy on that account. So upon Phero- 
ras’s unworthy refusal, he gave the damsel to 
Phasaelus’s son: but after some time, when he 
thought the heat of his brother’s affections was 
over, he blamed him for his former conduct, and 
desired him to take his second daughter, whose 
name was Cypros. Ptolemy also advised him to 
leave off affronting his brother, and to forsake 
her whom he had loved, for that it was a base 
thing to be so enamoured of a servant, as to de 

rive himself of the king’s good-will to him, and 

ecome an occasion of his trouble, and make him- 
self hated by him. Pheroras knew that this 
advice would be for his own advantage, particu- 
larly because he had been accused before, and 
forgiven ; so he put his wife away, although he 
already had a son by her, and engaged to the 
king that he would take his second daughter, 
and agreed that the thirtieth day after should be 
the day of marriage; and swore he would have 
no farther conversation with her whom he had 
put away; but when the thirty days were over, 
he was such a slave to his affections, that he no 
longer performed any thing he had promised, but 
continued still with his former wife. This occa- 
sioned Herod to grieve openly, and made him 
angry, while the king dropped one word or other 
against Pheroras perpetually; and many made 
the king’s anger an opportunity for raising ca- 
lumnies against him. Nor had the king any lon- 
ger a single quiet day or hour, but occasions of 
one fresh quarrel oz ancther arose among his re- 
lations, and those that were dearest to him; for 
Salome was of a harsh temper, and ill-natured to 
Mariamne’s sons; nor would she suffer her own 
daughter, who was the wife of Aristobulus, one 
of those young men, to- bear a good-will to her 
husband, but persuaded her to tell her if he had 
said any thing to her in private; and when any 
misunderstandings happened, as is common, she 
raised a great many suspicions out of it; by 


Josephus here solemnly professes, and of which impar- 
tiality he has given more demonstration than almost any 
other historien whomsoever. But as to, Herod’s taking 
great wealth out of David’s sepulchre, though I cannes 
prove it, yet dol strougly suspect it from this very history 
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which means she learned all their concerns, and 
made the damsel ill-natured to the young man. 
And in order to gratify her mother, she often 
said that the young men used to mention Mari- 
amne when they were by themselves ; and that 
they hated their father, and were continually 
threatening, that if they had once got the king- 
dom, they would make Herod's sons by his for- 
mer wives country schoolmasters, for that the 
present education which was given them, and 
their diligence in learning, fitted them for such 
anemployment. And as for the women, when- 
ever they saw them adorned with their mother’s 
elothes, they threatened, that instead of their 
present gaudy apparel, they should be clothed in 
sackcloth, and confined so closely that they 
should not see the light of the sun. These sto- 
ries were presently carried by Salome to the 
king, who was troubled to hear them, and en- 
deavoured to make up matters; but these sus- 
Picions afflicted him, and becoming more and 
more uneasy, he believed every body against 
every body. However, upon his rebuking his 
sons, and hearing the defence they made for 
themselves, he was easier for a while, though a 
little afterward much worse accidents came upon 


4. For Pheroras came to Alexander, the hus- 
band of Glaphyra, who was the daughter of Ar- 
chelaus, as we have already told you, and said, 
that he had heard from Salome, that Herod was 
enamoured of Giaphyra, and that his passion for 
her was incurable. When Alexander heard that 
hewas all on fire, from his youth and jealousy ; 
and he interpreted the instances of Herod’s obli- 

ring behaviour to her, which were very frequent, 
or tue worse, which came from those suspicions 
he had on account of that word which fell from 
Pheroras; nor could he conceal his grief at the 
thing, but informed him what words Pheroras 
had said. Upon which Herod was ina greater 
disorder than ever; and not bearing such a false 
calumny, which was to his shame, was much dis- 
turbed at it; and often did he lament the wicked- 
ness of his domestics, and how good he had been 
to them, and how ill requitals they had made him. 
So he sent for Pheroras, and reproached him, and 
said, “ Thou vilest of all men! art thou comato 
that unmeasurable and extravagant degree of 
ingratitude, as not only to suppose such things of 
me, but to speak of them? I now indeed perceive 
what thy intentions are: it is not thy only aim 
to reproach me, when thou usest such words to 
my son, but thereby to persuade him to plot 
against me, and get me destroyed by poison. 
And who is there, if he had not a good genius at 
his elbow, as hath my son, that would bear such 
a suspicion of his father, but would revenge him- 
self upon him? Dost thou suppose that thou hast 
only ropped a word for him to think of, and not 
rather hast put a sword into his hand to slay his 
father? And what dost thou mean, when thou 
really hatest both him and his brother, to pretend 
kindness to them, only in order to raise areproach 
against me, and talk of such things as no one but 
such an impious wretch as thou art could either 
devise in their mind, or declare in their words. 
Begone, thou that art such a plague to thy be- 
nefactor and thy brother, aud may that evil con- 
science of thine go along with thee; while 1 still 
overcome my relations by kindness, and am so 
far from avenging myself of them as they de- 
_ serve, that I bestow greater benefits upon them 
than they are worthy of.” 

5. Thus did the king speak. Whereupon Phe- 
roras, who was caught in the very act of his vil- 
Jany, said, that “it was Salome who was the ἔγα- 
mer of this plot, and that the words came from 
her.”” But as soon as she heard that, for she 
was at hand, she cried out, like one that would 
he believed, that no such thing ever came out of 

her mouth; that they all earnestly endeavoured 
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to make the king hate her, and to make her 
away, because of the good-will she bore to He- 
rod, and because she was always foreseeing the 
dangers that were coming upon him, and that at 
present there were more plots against him than 
usual; for while she was the only person who 
persuaded her brother to put away the wife he 
now had, and to take the king’s daughter, it was 
no wonder if she were hated by him. As she 
said this, and often tore her hair, and often beat 
her breast, her countenance made her denial to 
be believed; but the perverseness of her man- 
ners declared at the same time her dissimulation 
in these proceedings; but Pheroras was caught 
between them, and had nothing plausible to offer 
in his own defence, while he confessed that he 
had said what was charged upon him, but was 
not believed when he said he had heard it from 
Salome; so the confusion among them was in- 
creased, and their quarrelsome words one to an- 
other. At last the king, out of his hatred to his 
brother and sister, sent them both away; and 
when be had commended the moderation of his 
son, and that he had himself told him of the re- 
port, he went in the evening to refresh himself. 
After such a contest as this had fallen out among 
them, Salome’s reputation suffered greatly, since 
she was supposed to have first raised the calum- 
ny; and the king’s wives were grieved at her, as 
knowing she was a very ill-natured woman, and 


would sometimes be a friend, and etimes an 
enemy, at different seasons; so th rpetually 
sid one thing or another against her, and some- 


what that now fell out made them the bolder in 
speaking against her. 

§. There was one Obodas, king of Arabia, an 
inactive and slothful man in his nature; but Syl- 
leus managed most of his affairs for him. He was 
a shrewd man, although he was but young, and 
was handsome'withal. ‘This Sylleus, upon some 
occasion coming to Herod, and supping with 
him, saw Salome, and set his heart upon her; 
and, understanding that she was a widow, he 
discoursed with her. Now, because Salome was 
at this time less in favour with her brother, she 
looked upon Sylleus with some passion, and was 
very earnest to be married to him; and on the 
days following there appeared many, and those 
very great, indications of their agreement toge- 
ther. Now the women carried this news to the 
king, and laughed at the indecency of it; where- 
upon Herod inquired about it farther of Phero- 
ras, and desired him to observe them at supper, 
how their behaviour was one toward another; 
who told him, that by the signals which came 
from their heads and their eyes, they both were 
evidently in love. After this, Sylleus the Ara- 
bian, being suspected, went away, but came 
again in two or three months afterwards, as it 
were on that very design, and spake to Herod 
about it, and desired that Salome might be given 
him to wife; for that his affinity might not-be 
disadvantageous to his affairs, by a union with 
Arabia, the government of which country was 
already in effect under his power, and more evi- 
dently would be his hereafter. Accordingly, 
when Herod discoursed with his sister about it, 
and asked her whether she were disposed to this 
match, she immediately agreed to it. But when 
Sylleus was desired to come over to the Jewish 
religion, and then he should marry her, and that 
it was impossible to do it on any other terms, he 
could not bear that proposal, and went his rad 
for he said, that if he should do so, he should be 
stoned by the Arabs. Then did Pheroras re- 
proach Salome for her incontinency, as did the 
women much more, and said, that Sylleus had 
debauched her. As for that damsel, whom the 
king had betrothed to his brother Pheroras, but 
he had not taken her, as I have before related, 
because he was enamoured of his former wife, 
Salome desired of Herod she might be given to 
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her son by Costobarus; which match he was 
very willing to, but was dissuaded from it by 
Pheroras, who pleaded, that this young man 
would not be kind to her, since his father had 
been slain by him, and that it was more just that 
his son, who was to be his successor in the te- 
trarchy, should have her; so he begged his par- 
don, and persuaded him to do so. Accordingly, 
the damsel, upon this change of her espousals, 
was disposed of to this young man, the son of 
Pheroras, the king giving for her portion a hun- 


dred taleuts. 
CHAP. VIII. 


How Herod took up Alexander, and bound him ; 
whom yet Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, re- 
conciled to his Father Herod again. 


§ 1. Bur still the affairs of Herod’s family 
were no better, but perpetually more trouble- 
some. Now this accident happened, which arose 
from no decent occasion, but proceeded so far as 
to bring great difficulties upon Lim. There were 
certain eunuchs which the king had, and on ac- 
count of their beauty, was very fond of them; 
and the eare of bringing him drink was intrusted 
to one of them, of bringing him his supper to ano- 
ther, and of putting him to bed to the third, who 
almost managed the principal affairs of the go- 
vernment; and there was one told the king, that 
these eunuchs were corrupted by Alexander the 
king’s son, with great sums of money: and when 
they werdiasked, whetber Alexander had had 
criminal conversation with them? they confess- 
ed it, but said they knew of no farther mischief 
of his against his father; but when they were 
more severely tortured, and were in the utmost 
extremity, and the tormentors, out of compliance 
with Antipater, stretched the rack to the very 
utmost, they said, that Alexander bare great ill- 
will and innate hatred to his father; and that he 
told them, that 'Ierod despaired to live much 
longer; and that in order to cover his great age, 
he coloured his hair black, and endeavoured to 
conceal what would discover how old he was; 
but that if he would apply himself to him, when 
he should attain the kingdom, which, in spite of 
his father, could come to no one else, he should 
quickly have the first place in that kingdom under 
him, for that he was now ready to take the king- 
dom, not only as his birthright, but by the prepa- 
rations he had made for obtaining it, because a 

reat many of the rulers, and a great many of 
his friends were of his side, and those noill men 
neither, ready both to do and to suffer whatso- 
ever should come on that account. 

2, When Herod heard this confession, he was 
all over anger and fear, some parts seeming to 
him reproachful, and some made him suspicious 
of dangers that attended him, insomuch that on 
both accounts he was provoked, and_ bitterly 
afraid lest some more heavy plot was laid against 
him than he should be then able to escape from ; 
whereupon he did not now make an open search, 
but sent about spies to watch such as he suspect- 
ed, for he was now overrun with suspicion and 
hatred against all about him; and indulging 
abundance of those suspicions, in order to his 
preservation, he continued to suspect those that 
were guiltless; nor did he set any bounds to 
himself, but supposing that those who staid with 
him had the most power to hurt him, they were 
to him very frightful; and for those that did not 
use to come to him, it seemed enough to name 

hem (to make them suspected,] and he thought 
huaself safer when they were destroyed: and at 
last his domestics were come to that pass, that 
bemg no way secure of escaping themselves, 
they fell to accusing one another, and imagining 
that be who first accused another. was most 
hkely to save himself; yet, when any had over- 
thrown others, they were hated, and they were 
thought to suffer justly, who unjustly accused 
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others, and they only thereby prevented their 
own accusation; nay, they now executed their 
own private enmities by this means, and when 
they were caught they were punished in the 
same way. Thus these men contrived to make 
use of this opportunity as an instrument and a 
snare against their enemies; yet when they tried 
it, were themselves caught also in the same snare 
which they laid for others: and the king soon 
repented of what he had done, because he had 
no clear evidence of the guilt of those whom he 
had slain; and yet what was still more severe In 
him, he did not make use of his repentance, in 
order to leave off doing the like again, but in 
order to inflict the same punishment upon their 
accusers. 

3. And in this state of disorder were the affairs 
of the palace: and he had already told many of 
his friends directly, that they ought not to appear 
before him, nor come into the palace; and the 
reason of this injunction was, that [when they 
were there] he had less freedom of acting, or a 
greater restraint on himself on their account: for 
at this time it was that he expelled Andromachus 
and Gamellus, men who had of old been his 
friends, and been very useful to him in the affairs 
of his kingdom, and been of advantage to his 
family, by their embassages and counsels; and 
had been tutors to his sons, and had in a manner 
the first degree of freedom with him. He ex 
pelled Andromachus, because his son Demetrius 
was a companion to Alexander; and Gamellus, 
because he knew that he wished him well, which 
arose from his having been with him in his youth, 
when he was at school, and absent at Rome 
These he expelled out of his palace, and was 
willing enough to have done worse by them: 
but that he might not seem to take such liberty 
against men of so great reputation, he content- 
ed himself with depriving them of their dignity, 
and of their power to hinder his wicked proceed- 
ings. 

4, Now it was Antipater who was the cause of 
all this; who, when he knew what a mad and li- 
centious way of acting his father was in, and had 
been a great while one of his counsellors, he hur- 
ried him on, and then thought he should bring 
him to do somewhat to purpose, when every one 
that could oppose him was taken away. When, 
therefore, Andromachus and his friends were 
driven away, and had no discourse nor freedom 
with the king any longer, the king in the first 
place examined by torture all whom he thought 
to be faithful to Alexander, whether they knew 
of any of his attempts against him; but these 
died without having any thing to say to that mat- 
ter, which made the king more zealous [after dis- 
coveries,] when he could not find out what evil 
proceedings he suspected them of. As for Anti- 
pater, he was very sagacious to raise a calumn 
against those that were really innocent, as if 
their denial was only their constancy and fidelity 
[to Alexander,] and thereupon provoked Herod 
to discover, by the torture of great numbers, 
what attempts were still concealed. Now there 
was a certain person among the many that were 
tortured, who said, that he knew that the young 
man had often said, that when he was commend 
ed as atall man in his body, and a skilful marks 
man, and that in his commendable exercises he 
exceeded all men, these qualifications given him 
by uature, though good in themselves, were not 
advantageous to him, because his father was 
grieved at them, and envied him for them; and 
that when he walked along with his father he en- 
devoured to depress and shorten himself, that he 
might not appear too tall, and that when he shot 
at any thing as he was hunting, when his father — 
was by, he missed his mark on purpose, for he 
knew how ambitious his father was of being su- 
perior in such exercises. So when the man was 
tormented about this saying, and had ease given 
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his body after it, he added, tha he h his b o-}j sword in his hand; and thus was his mind night 

ther Aristobulus for his assistance ; and contrived || an is mtent upon this’thing, and revolved it” 

to lie ait for their father, as they were τ- omer over, no otherwise than if he were un- 

ing, kill him: and when they had don £0, der ἃ dist®action. And this;was the sad condi- 

to fly to Rome, and desire to have the kingdom || tion Herod was now in. " 


given them. There were also letters of {πὸ} 6, But when Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 8 
peneeen found, written to his brother, wherein | ἡμτὰ of the state that Hero sin, andbeing 
complained, that his father did not act justly great distress about his er, and the 


giving Antipater a country, whose [yearly] re- || young {her husband,] and grieving with He- 
es rod, eb aman that was his friend, on account 
f so great a disturbance as he was under, he 
eame [10 salem] on purpose to compose their ’ 
differences; and when he found Herod in such a 
temper, he thought it wholly unseasonable to re-— 
prove him, or to pretend that he had done any 

truth of what he had heard; and when he || thing rashly; for that he should thereby natu-~ 
came to recollect himself, he pounds they had || rally bring him to dispute the point with him, 
only made juveuile complaints contentions, || and by still more and more apologizing for him- 
and that itwes an incredible thing, that when his || self to be the more irritated; he went therefore 
son should have se him, he shoald openly go to || an r way tpavork, in order to correct the 
Rome [to beg the kingdom,] so he was desirous |; former τς, es, and appeared angry at the 
to have some surer mark of his son’s wickedness, || young man, and said, that Herod had been so 


ues amounted to two hundred tale Upon 
confessions Hered presently thought he 
had somewhat to depend on, in his own opinion, 
as to his suspicion about his : so he took up 
Alexander and bound him: yet did he still c 
tinue to be uneasy, and was not quite satisfied 


and was very solicitous it it, that he might | very mild a man, that he had not acted a rash 
not appear to have con ed him to be put in || part at all. He also said he would dissolve his 
Alexander, nor could 


owen too rashly; so he feceured (bp principal of | daughter’s marriage wi 

lexander’s friends, and putnot afew of them to ||in justice spare his own daughter, if she were 
death, without getting any of the things out of | consciovs of any thing, and did not inform Heep 

“ them which he suspect “And while Herod || οὔ τ. When Archelaus appeared to be of thi 
was very busy about this matter, and the palace || temper, and otherwise than Herod expected or” 
was full of terror and trouble, one of the younger || imagined, and for the main, took Herod’s part, 
sort, when he was in the aimompeny, wy raed and was angry on his accoun a abated 


that Alexander had sent to his friends at Rome,|| of his harshness, and took occasio m his ap- 
and desired that he might be quickly invited | pearing to have acted justly hitherto, to come ἡ 
thither by Cesar, and that he could discover a|| by degrees to put on the affection of a father, and 

lot against him; that Mithridates, the king of|}was on both sides to be pitied; for when some 

arthia, was joined in a friendship with bis fa- || persons refuted the calumnies that were laid on 
ther against the Romans, and that he had a||the young man, he was thrown into a passion; 
poisonous potion ready prepared at Askelon. but when Archelaus joined in the accusation, he” 

5. To these accusations Herod gave credit, and i was dissolved into tears and sorrow after an 
enjoyed hereby, in his miserable ease, some sort || fectionate manner. Accordingly, he desired that 
of consolation, im excuse of his rashness, as flat-|| he would not dissolve his son’s marriage, and be- 
tering himse’ ith finding things in so bad a/)came not so angry as before for his offences. So ’ 
condition; but as for the poisonous potion, which || when Arehelaus had brought him to a more mo- 
he laboured to find, be could find none. As for ||derate temper, be transferred the calumnies 
Alexander, he was very desirous to aggravate the || upon his friends; and said, it must be owiniiatto 
vast misfurtunes he was under; so he pretended || them that so young a man, and one unacquainted 
not to deny the accusations, but punished the || with malice, was corrupted, and he eorearet 
rashness of his father with a greater crime of | that there was more reason to suspect the bro- 
his own; and perhapshe was willing to make his || ther than the son. Upon which Herod was very 
father ashamed of his easy belief of such caium- || much displeased αἱ Pheroras, who indeed now 
nies: he aitned especially, if he could gain be-|}had no one that could make a reconciliation be- 
lief to bis story, to plague him and his whole |tweenshim and his brother; so when he s 
kingdom; for he wrote four letters, and sent|)that Archelaus had the greatest power with He- 
them to him, t “he did not need to torture Ihrod, he betook himself to him in the habit of a 
any more persons, for a had plotted against || mourner, and Jike one that bad all the signs upon 


him; and that he hadfo ape Pheroras || him of an undone man. Upon this, Archelaus 
and the t faithful of his friends; aud that Sa- || did not overlook the intercession he made to him, 
lome cam to him by night, and that she lay ||nor yet did he undertake to chang the mings 
with him whether he would or no; and that disposition towards him immediately; and he 
men were come to be of one mind, to make}) said, that it was better for him to come himself 
away with him/as soon as they id, and so get || to the king, and confess himself the occasion of 
clear cf the continual fear they were in from || all; that this would make the pt anger not to 
him.” Among these were accused Ptolemy and || be extravagant towards him, and that then he 
᾿ς ας who were the most faithful friends || would beget to assist him. When he had 
the king. And what more can be said, but || persuaded him to this, he gained his point with 
that those who before were the most intimate || both of them; and the ealumnies raised against 
friends, were become wild beasts to one another, || the young man were, beyond all expectation, 
as if a certain madness had fallen upon them, || wiped off. And Archelaus, as soon as he had 
while there was no room for defence or refuta- || made the reconciliation, went then away to Cap- 
tion, in order to the discovery of the truth, but || padocia, having proved at this juncture of time 
all were at random d« d to destruction; so||the most acceptable person to Herod in the 
that some lamented those that were in prison, || world; on which account he gave him the rich- 
some those that were put to death, and others || est preseuts, as tokens of his respect to him, and , 
᾿ lamented ‘that they were in th. expectation of |] being on other occasions magnanimous, he es- 
_ the same miseries; and a melancholy solitude || teemed him one of his dearest friends. He also 
rendered the kingdom deformed, and quite the ||, made an agreement with him that he weuld go 
reverse to that happy state it was formerly in:||to Rome, because he had written to Casar about 
 Herod’s own life 3 was entirely gerbes ἢ these affairs: so they went together eas far as 
and be e he could trust nobody, he was sorely || Antioch, and there Herod made a reconciliation — 
_by the expectation of farther misery, || between Archelaus and Titus, the president of 
e often fancied in his imagination, that his || Syria, who had been greatly at variance, and so 
son bad failen upon him, or stood by him with a||returned back to Judea. 
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‘Concerning the Revolt of the Trach : hou 
Sylleus aceused Herod before Caesar and how 
Herod, when Cesar was angry resolved 


‘at hi 
- to send Nicolaus to Rome. Ae a 

᾿ς § 1. Wae had been at Rome, and wi 
come back again, a war arose between him an 


the Arabians, on the occasion following: the in- 
habitants of Trachonitis, after Cesar taken 


‘the country away from Zenodorus, and added it} 


‘to Herod, had not now power to rob, but were 
forced to plough the land, and to li quietly, 
which was a thing they did not like; and when 
_they did take that pains, the ground did not pro-| 
duce much fruit for them. However, at the 
first the king would not permit them to rob, and 
so they abstained from that unjust way of living 
upon their neighbours, which procured Ferod a 
great repntation for his care: but when as 
sailing to Rome, (it was at that time w ne | 
went to accuse his son Alexander, and to commit} 
Antipater to epoat ahi he were the ‘Tracho- 


nites spread a rep if he were dead, and re- 

᾿ volted from his dominion, and betook themselves 
again to their accustomed way of robbing their 
“neighbours; at which time the king’s command- 
ers subdued them during his absence, but, about 
forty of the principal robbers, being terrified by 
those that had been taken, left'the country, and 
retired i rabia, Sylleus entertaining them, 
after he Hee of marrying Salome, and gave 
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‘money! was without sylleas!s performing 
iy pe f his ent, and h was gone 
Rome, Herod nded the payment. of 
money, and that robbers that were in A i 
should be delivered up; and, by the permission 
of Saturniuus and Volumnius, executed the judg- © 


ment himself upon those that were refractory. 
He took an army that he had, and led it into Ara- 


ν» Ὁ 


bia; and in three days’ time, by forced marches, 
arriying at the garrison wherein the robbe 
were, ἢ ade an assault upon them, and to 


them all, aud demolished the place; which w 


called Raepta, but did no harm to any others 
6 as the Arabians came to their assistance, 
der Nacebus their captain, there ensued, 


battle, wherein a few 


; soldiers, aud 
Nacebus, the captain of 


aso 
Arabians, and abou 


twenty of his soldiers fell, while the rest betook 
themselves to flight. So when he had brought 


these to punishment, he placed three thousand 
Freon in Trac onitis, oe thereby restrained 
the robbers that e there. He also sent an), 
account to the capta at were about Pheenici 
and demonstrated th had done nothing 
what he out to do, in punishing the refractor 
Arabians, which, upon an exact inquiry, the, 
found to be no more than what was true. _ 

3. However, me ers were hasted awa to 
Syleus to Rome; si tcagmed him of what had 
been done, and, as_ismsual, aggravated every 
thing. Now Sylleus had already insinuated him- 
self into the kn: dge of Cvesar, and was then. 


~ them a place of strength, in which they dwelt. 
So they overran not only Judea, but all Celosy- 
Tia also, and carried off the prey, while Syllew 
afforded them places of protection and quietness | 
during their wicked practices. But when Herod | 
came back from Rome, he perceived that his 
dominions had greatly suffered by them, and 
since he could not reach the robbers themselves, 
because of the secure retreat they had in that 
country, and which the Arabian government αἴ] 
forded them, and yet being very uneasy at the 
injuries they had done him, he went all over 
Trachonitis, and slew their relations ; whereupon 
these robbers were more angry than before, it 
beivg a law among them to be avenged om the 
murderers of their relations by all» possible 
means, so they continued to tear and rend every 
ing under Herod’s dominion with impunity; 
en did he discourse about these robberies to Sa 

_ turninus and Volumnius, and required that they | 
should be punished; upon which occasion they 
still the more confirmed themselves in their rob- 
beries, and became more numerous; and made 


very great disturbances, laying waste the coun- 
tries and villages that belonged to Herod’s king- 
dom, and killing those men whom they caught, 
till these unjust proceedings came to be like a 
real war, for the robbers were now become about 
a thousand. At which Herod was sore displea- 
sed, and required the robbers, as well as the mo- 
ney which he had lent Obodas, by Sylleus, which 
was sixty talents; and since the time of peyment 
was now past, he desired to have it paid him; 
but Sylleus, who had laid Obodas aside, and ma- 
naged all by himself, denied that the robbers 
were in Arabia, and put off the payment of the 
money; about which there was a hearing before 
Saturninus and Volumnius, who were then the 
presidents” of Syria. At last, he, by their means, 
agreed, that within thirty days’ time Herod 
should be paid his money, and that eack of them 
should deliver up the other’s subjects reciprocal- 
ly. Now, as to Herod, there was not one of the 
other’s subjects found in his kingdom, either as 


doing any injustice, or on any other account; but 
αἴ was proved that the Arabians had the robbers 
mouse them. 
2. When the day appointed for payment of the 


* These joint presidents of Syria, Saturninus and Vo- 
lumnius, were not perhaps of equal authority; but the lat- 


about the palace; and as soon as he heard of 
these things, he ehanged his habit into black, and 
went in, and told Cesar, that “Arabia was af 
flicted with war, and that all his kingd in 
great confusion, upon Herod’s laying it waste 
with his army: and he said, with tensgein is 
eyes, that two thousand five hundred of the prin- 
cipal men among the Arabians had been de- 
stroyed, and that their captain Naceb hi 

farniliar friend and kinsman, was slain; and th: 

the riches that were at Raepta 5 τ carried off; 
and that Obodas was despised, whose infirm 
state of body rendered him unfit for war; on 
which account neither he, nor the Arabian army, 
were present.” When Sylleus said so, and added 
invidiously, that “‘he would not himself have 
come out of the country, unless he had believed 


| that Cesar would have provided that they should 


all have peace one with another, and that, had 
he been there, he would have taken cave that the 
war should we τε to Herod’s advan- 
tage.” Czesarwas provoked when this was said; 
and asked no more than this | question, both 
of Herod’s friends. that were there, and of his 
own friends, who were come from ‘ia, “Whe- 
ther Herod had led an army thither?” And 
when they were forced to confess so much, 
wsar, without staying to hear for what reason 
he did it, and how it was done, grew very angry, 
and wrote t erod sharply. The sum of his 
epistle was this; that “whereas of old he h 
used him as his friend, he should now use himas 
his subject,” Sylleus also wrote an account of 
this to the Arabians; who were so elevated with 
it, that they neither delivered up the robbers 
that had fled to them, nor paid the money that 
was due: they retained those pastures also 
which they had hired, and kept them without 
paying their rent, a2 1 this because the king 
of the Jews was now in a low condition, by 
reason of Cxsar’s anger at him. Those of Tra- 
chonitis also made use of this oppeien , ar 
rose up against the Idumean peraoa an fol- — 
lowed the same way of robbing with the Ara-— 
bians, “be had the peevantry, and were | 
more rigid in their unjust proceedings, not only 
in order to get by it, ba by wa apo ae ai J 
4. Now Herod was forced to bear al! t 


ter like a procurator under the furmer ; as the very Jearn- Ἢ 
ed Noris and Pagi, and with them Dr. Hudson, determined. 
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confidence of his being quite gone with which 
‘Cesar’s favour used to inspire him; for Cesar 
would not admit so much as an embassage from 
- him to make an apology for him: and when they 
came again, he sent them away without success. 
So he was cast into sadness and fear; and Syl- 
leus’s circumstances grieved him exceedingly, 
who was now believed by Cesar, and was pre- 
sent at Rome, nay, sometimes aspiring higher. 
Now it came to pass that Qbodas was dead: and 
Eneas, whose name was afterwards changed to 
Aretas,* took the government, for Sylleus en- 
deavoured by calumnies to get him turned out 
ef his principality, that he might himself take 
it; with which design be κν- much money to 
the courtiers, and promised much money to be 
sar, who was angry that Aretas had not sent to 
him first before he took the kingdom; yet did 
Eneas send an epistie and presents to Cesar, and 
a golden crown, of the weight of many talents. 
Now that epistle accused Sylleus as having been 
a wicked servant, and having killed Obodas by 
poison; and that, while he was alive, he had go- 
verned him as he pleased ; and had also debauch- 
ed the wives of the Arabians; and had borrowed 
money, in order to obtain the dominion for him- 
self; yet did not Czsar give heed to these accu- 
sations, but sent his ambassadors back, without 
receiving any of his presents; but in the mean 
time the affairs of Judea and Arabia became 
worse and worse, partly because of the anarchy 
they were under, and partly because, as bad as 
they were,nobody had power to govern them,forof 
the two kings, the one was not yet confirmed in 
his kingdom, and so had not authority sufficient to 
restrain the evil doers; and as for Herod, Cesar 
was immediately angry at him, for having aven- 
ed himself, so he was compelled to bear ali 
e injuries that were offered him. At length, 
when he saw no end of the mischief which sur- 
rounded him, he resolved to send ambassadors to 
Rome again, to see whether his friends had pre- 
vailed to mitigate Tsar, and to address them- 
selves to Czsar himself: and the ambassador he 
sent thither was Nicolaus of Damascus. 


CHAP. X. 


How Eurycies falsely accused Herod's Sons ; 
and how their Father bound them, and wrote to 
Cesar about them. Of Sylleus, and how he was 
accused by Nicolaus. 


§ 1. Tue disorders about Herod’s family and 
ebildren about this time grew much worse ; for 
it now appeared certain, nor was it unforeseen 
beforehand, that fortune threatened the greatest 
and most imsupportable misfortunes possible to 
his kingdom. Its progress and augmentation at 
this time arose on the occasion following: One 
Eurycles, a Lacedemonian, (a person of note 
there, but a man of a perverse mind, and so cun- 
ning in his ways of voluptuousness and flattery, 
as to indulge both, and yet seem to indulge nei- 
ther of them,) came in his travels to Herod, and 
made him presents, but so that he received more 
presents from him. . He also tovk such proper 
seasons for insinuating himself into his friend- 
ship, that he became one of the most intimate of 
the king’s friends. He had his lodging in Anti- 

ater’s house; but he had not only access, but 
reé conversation with Alexander, as pretending 
to him that he was in great favour with Arche- 
laus, the king of Cappadocia; whence he pre- 
tended much respect to Glaphyra, and, in an 
occult manner, cultivated a friendship with them 
all, but always attending to what was said and 
done, that he might be furnished with calumnies 
to please them all. In short, he behaved him- 
self so to every body in his conversation, as to 

* This Aretas was vow become so established a name 


for the kings of Arabia [at Petra and Damascus,] that 
"when the crown ¢ame to — he changed his name 
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ted from him. 
fairs of his mother, and of Antipater; that he 
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appear to be his particular friend, and he made 
others believe that his being any where was for 
that person’s advantage. So he won upon Alex- 
ander, who was but young; and persuaded him 
that he might open his grievances to him with 
assurance, and with nobody else. So he de- 
clared his grief to him, how his father was aliena- 


He related to him also the af- 


had driven them from their proper dignity, and 
had the power over every thing imeelf; £ at no 
part of this was tolerable, since his father was 
already come to hate them; and he added, that 
he would neither admit them to his table, nor to 
his conversation. Such were the complaints, as 
was but natural, of Alexander, about the things 
that troubled him: and these discourses Eurycles 
carried to Antipater; and told him, he did not in- 
form him of this on his own account, but that, 
being overcome by his kindness, the great im- 
rtance of the thing obliged him to do it: and 
6 warned him to have a care of Alexander, for 
that what he said was spoken with vehemency, 
and that, in consequence of what he said, he 
would certainly. kill him with his own hand. 
Whereupon Antipater, thinking him to be his 
friend by this advice, gave him presents upon all 
occasions, and at length persuaded him to inform 
Herod of what he had heard. So when he rela- 
ted to the king Alexander’s ill temper, as disco- 
vered by the words he had heard him speak, he 
was easily believed by him, and he thereby 
brought the king to that pass, turning him about 
by his words, and irritating him, till he increased 
his hatred to him, and made him implacable, 
which he showed at that very time, for he im- 
mediately gave Eurycles a present of fifty ta- 
lents; who, when he had gotten them, went to 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and commended 
Alexander before him, and told him that he had 
been many ways of advantage to him in making 
areconciliation between him and his father. So 
he got money from him also, and went away, 
before his pernicious practices were found out: 
but when Eurycles was returned to Lacedemon, 
he did not leave off doing mischief, and so, for 
his many acts of injustice, he was banished from 
his own country. 

2. Buteas for the king of the Jews, he was ποῖ 
now in the temper he was in formerly towards 
Alexander and Aristobulus, when he had been 
content with the hearing their calumnies when 
others told him of them, but he was now come to 
that pass as to hate them himself, and to urge 
men to speak against them, though they did not 
do it of themselves. He also observed all that 
was said, and put questions, and gave ear to every 
one that would but speak, if they could but say 
any thing against them, till at length he heard 
that Evaratas, of Cos, was a conspirator with 
Alexunder; which thing to Herod was the most 
agreeable and sweetest news imaginable. 

3. But still a greater misfortune came upon 
the young men, while the calumnies against them 
were continually increased, and, as ἃ man may 
say, one would think it was every one’s endea- 
your to lay some grievous thing to their charge, 
which might appear to be for the king’s preser- 
vation. There were two guards of Herod’s body, 
who were in great esteem for their strength and 
tallness, Jucundus and Tyrannus: these men 
had been cast off by Herod, who was displeased 
at them; these now used to ride along with Alex- 
ander, and for their skill in their exercises were 
in great esteem with him, and had some gold and 
other gifts bestowed upon them. Now the king, 
having an immediate suspicion of these men, 
had them tortured ; who endured the torture cou- 
rageously for a long time, but at last confessed 


to Aretas, as Havercamp here justly observes. Sce An- 
tiq. B. xiil, ch. xv. sect. 2. ; 


a 


6. 


den in the stable under ground, and these con-}} ' 


__vieted the king’s chief hunter, that he had give 
. the young men the royal hunting spears, and 
veapons to Alexander’s dependants, at Alexan- 
~ er’scommand. Ὁ mth 4 
+ ἃ, After these, the commander of the garrison 
of Alexandrium was caught and tortured; for he 
was accused to have promised to receive the 
young men into his fortress, and to supply them 
‘with that money of the king which was laid up 
οἴη that fortress, yet did he not ἐών, ἀρ any 
thing of it himself; but his son came in, and said 
_it was so, and delivered up the writing, which, 
so far as could be guessed, was in Alexander’s 
hand. Its contents were these: “When we have 
finished, by God’s help, all that we have proposed 
to do, we will come to you; but do your endea- 
Yours, as you have promised, to receive us into 
our fortress.” After this writing was produced, 
᾿ Herod had no doubt about the treacherous de- 
τς signs of his sons against him. But Alexander| 
said, that Diophantus, the scribe, had imitated 
his hand, and that the paper was malicious 
drawn up by Antipater ; for Diophantus appeared 
to be very cunning in such practices; and as he 
was afterward convicted of forging other papers, 
6 was put to death for it. 
ο΄ 5. So the king produced those that had been 
tortured before the multitude at Jericho, in order 
to have them accuse the young men, which ac- 
cusers many of the people stoned to death; and 
when they were going to kill Alexander, and 
_ Aristobulus likewise, the king would not permit 
them to do so, but restrained the multitude, by 
ie means of Ptolemy and Pheroras. However, 
the young men were put undera guard, and kept 
in custody, that ghts might come at them; and 
all that they did or said was watched; and the 
reproach and fear they were in was little or no- 
thing different from those of condemned crimi- 
nals; and one of them, who was Aristobulus, was 
so deeply affected, that he brought Salome, who 
was his aunt, and his mother-in-law, to lament 
with him for his calamities, and to hate him who 
had suffered things to come to that pass; when 
» said to her, “Art not thou in danger of de- 
struction also, while the report goes that thou 
hadst disclosed beforehand all our ffairs to Syl- 
leus, when thou wast in hopes of being married 
to him?’ But she immediately carried those 
words to her brother: upon this he was out of 
patience, and gave command to bind him; and 
enjoined them’ both, now they were kept sepa- 
rate one from the other, to write down the ill 
things they had done against their father, and 
bring the writings to him. So when this was 
enjoined them, they wrote this, that they had 
laid no treacherous designs, nor made any pre- 
Parations against their father, but that they had 
intended to fly away; and that by the distress 
they were in, their lives being now uncertain and 
tedious to them. ° 
6, “About this time there came an ambassador 
out of Cappadocia from Archelaus, whose name 
was Melas: he was one of the principal rulers 
under him. So Herod, being desirous to show 
Archelaus’s ill-will to him, called for Alexander, 
as he was 10 his bonds, and asked him again con- 
cerning his flight, whither and how they had re- 
solved to retire? Alexander replied, ‘To Ar- 
chelaus, who had promised to send them away 
to Rome; but. that they had no wicked nor mis- 


chievous designs against their father; and that 
nothing of that nature which their adversaries 
had charged upon them was true ; and that their, 
desire was, that he might have examined Ty- 
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fi ranous anid Jue adus more strictly; but that they 
|| had been suddenly slain by the means of Anti- - 
18. 


own friends among, the 
e μὰ] ᾿ 
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as said, Herod command 
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-pater, who put 
tude [for that pu: 
7. When this 
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cle to those present, that, for a great while, th 
were not able to say or.do any ; but 


fell into tears. ‘This was so miserable a ἜΤ 


length Ptolemy, who was ordered to bring Alex- 
ander, bade him say, whether his wife were con- 
| scious of his actions? He replied, “‘ How is it 


possible that she, whom I love better than my ~ 
‘own soul, and by whom I haye had children, — 
should not know what Ido?” Upon which she 
cried out, that “‘she knew of no wicked designs 
of his; but that yet, if her accusing herself false- 
ly would tend to his preservation, she would con- 
fess it 81]. Alexander replied, ‘There is no 
‘such wickedness as those (who ought the least 
of all so to do) suspect, which either Ὁ have im- 


ly || agined, or thou knowest of, but this only, that we 


had resolved to retire to Archelaus, and from 
‘thence to Rome.” Which she also confessed. 
Upon which Herod, supposing that Archelaus’s 
ill-will to him was fully proved, sent a letter 
by Olympus and Volumnins; and bade them, as 
they sailed by, to touch at Eleusa of Cilicia, and 
/give Archelaus the letter. And that when they 
had expostulated with him that he had a hand in 
his son’s treacherous design against him, they 
should from thence sail to-Rome; and that, in 
case they found Nicolaus had gained any ground, 
and that Cesar was no longer displeased at him, 


he should give him his letters, and the proofs 
} which he had ready to show against the young 


men. As to Archelaus, he ma is defence for 
himself, that ‘‘he had promised to receive the 
young men, because it was both for their own 
‘and their father’s advantage so to do, lest some 
too severe procedure should be gone upon, in 
that anger and disorder they were in, on ocea- 
sion of the present suspicions; but that still he 
had not promised to send m to Cesar: and 
that he had not promised any thing else to the 
young men that could show ill-will to him.” 

ΜΌΝ ‘Whert these ambassadors were come to 
Rome, they had a fit opportunity of delivering 
their letters to Cesar, because they found him 
reconciled to Herod; for the circumstance of 
Nicolaus’s embassage had been as follows: as 
soon as he-was come to Rome, and was about 
the court, he did not first of all set about what 
he was come for only, but he thought fit also to 
accuse Sylleus. Now the Arabians, even before 
he came to talk with them, were quarreling one 
with another; and some of them left Sylleus’s 
party, and, joming themselves to Nicolaus, im- 
formed him of all the wicked things that had 
been done; and produced to him evident demon- 
strations of the slaughter of a great number of 


| Obodas’s friends by Sylleus ; for when these men 


left Sylleus, they had carried off with them those 
letters whereby they could convict him. When 
Nicolaus saw such an opportunity afforded him, 
he made use of it, in order to gain his own point 
afterward, and endeavoured immediately to 
make a reconciliation between Cesar and He- 
rod; for he was fully satisfied, that if he should 
desire to make a defence for Herod directly, he 
should not be allowed that liberty; but that if he 
desired to accuse Sylleus, there would an occa- 
sion present itself of speaking on Herod’s behalf. 
So when the cause was ready for a hearing, arid 
‘the day was appointed, Nicolaus, while Aretas’s 
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hat he ba borrowed money for no 

esign; and he preved that he had bee 

ΟῚ of adultery, not only the Arabis 
oman women also.” And he added, 


but 
rod; and that all that he had said about the 
- 8, of Hered were falsities.” When Nicolaus 


was come to this topic, Cesar stopped him from 
going on, and desired him only to speak to this 
a that ‘he had not 


ir of Herod’s; and to show th 
. an army into Arabia, nor slain two thousand 
“a h d men there, nor taken prisoners, nor 


- 


country.” To which Nicolaus made 


ose imputations are true, of which thou hast 

- n informed, for had they been true, thou 
test justly have been still more angry at 

Nes this str: assertion Czsar was 

very attenti and Nicolaus said, that there 
to Herod of five hundred talents, 

and a bond, wherein it was written, that if the 
time appointed be elapsed, it should be lawful to 
make a seizure out of any part of his country. 
As for the pretended army, he said, it was no 
army, but a party sent out to require the just 
"pi nt of the money; that this was not sent 
immediately, nor so soon the bond allowed, 
but that Sylleus had frequently come before Sa- 
turninus and Volumnius, the presidents of Syria; 
and that at last he had sworn at Berytus, by thy 
fortune,* that he would certainly pay the money 
‘within thirty days, and deliver up the fugitives 
that were under his dominion. And that when 
Syleus had performed nothing of this, Herod 
ame again’ before the presidents ; and upon their 
ission to make a sei for his money, he, 


difficulty. went out of his country with a 
party of for that purpose. And this is 
all the war which these men so tragically de- 
scribe; and is the affair of the expedition 


thy presidents permitted it ; the covenants 

it; and itwas not executed till thy name, 
Cesar, as well as that of the other gods, had 
now I must speak in order 


3 wea ty And how can this be called a war? 


ο 
been profaned. 
about the ca Ἶ 
dwelt in Trachonitis; at first their number was 
no more than forty, but they became more after- 
ward, and they escaped the punishment Herod 
would have inflicted on them, by making Arabia 
their refuge. Sylleus received them, and sup- 
ported them with food, that they might be mis- 
chievous to all mankind, and gave them a coun- 
_ try to iahabit, and himself received the gains 
they made by robbery-; yet did he promise that 
he would deliver up these men, and that by the 
same oaths and same time that he swore and 
fixed for payment of his debt; nor can he by any 
"means show that any other persons have at this 
~ time been taken out of Arabia, beside these, and 
indeed not all these neither, but only so many as 
could not conceal themselves. And thus does the 
ealumny of the captives, whieh hath been so 
odiously represented, appear to be no better than 
a fiction and a lie, made on purpose to provoke 
thy indignation; for I venture to affirm, that 
when the forces of the Arabians Game upon us, 
and one or two of Herod’s party fell, he then 
only defended himself, and there fell Nacebus, 
their general, and in all, about twenty-five others, 
and no more; whence Sylleus, by multiplying 
every single soldier to.a hundred, he reckons the 
slain to have been two thousand five hundred.” 
- - 
* This oath, by the fortune of Caesar, was put to Poly- 
carp, bishop of Smyrna, by the Roman governor, to try 
whether he were a Christian, as they were then esteemed 
who refused to swenr that outh. Martyr. Polye. sect. 9. 
t What Josephus relates Aucustus to have here said, 
that Borstus Wasa city bolouging t 7 Romans, is cov- 
ab 5 
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d answer: “I shall principally demonstrate, Ta 
* that either nothing at all, or but a very little, of] a 
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what severe things he had written 
ioned by calumny, insomuch that he 
leus, that he had compelled him, by his_ 
ccount of things, te be guilty of ingrati -" 
ainst a man that was his friend. At 
e to this; Sylleus was sent away to” 
3 erod’s suit, and to repay the debt that 
e owed, and after that to be punished [with — 
th :] but still Cesar was offended with Are- — 
that he had taken upon himself the govern- ¥ 
nt, without his consent first obtained, for he — 
iad determined to bestow Arabia upon Herod; 
gut that the letters he had sent hindered him — 
from so doing, for Olympius and Volumnuius, per- 
ceiving that Cesar was now ‘become favourable 
to Herod, thought fit immediately to deliver him — 
the letters they were commanded by Herod to. 
give him concerning his sons. When Cesarhad 
read them, he thought it would not be properto 
add another government to him, now h 
and in an ill state with relation to his 
admitted Aretas’s ssadors; and 
ed him for his rashness in not 
i had received the kinge from hi 
he accepted the presents, and ed hi 
his government. 


CHAP. XI. 
How Herod, by Permission from Cesar, ac ; 5 
his Sons an Assembly of Judges at Bery- 


tus; andwhat Tero suffered for using a 

less and military Liberty of Speech. Concerning 

also the Death of the young Men, and their Bu- 

rial at Alecandrium. Fa Ὗ 

§ 1. So Cesar was now reconciled to Herod; 
and wrote thus to him, “he was grieved tor 
him on account of his sons: and that in case they 
had been guilty of any profane and insolent 
crimes against him, it woul behove him to pu- 
nish them as parricides, for which he gave him 
power accordingly; but if they had only contri- 
ved to fly away, he would have him give them 
an admonition, and not proceed to extremity 
with them. He also advised hit to get an as- 
sembly together, and to appoint some place near 
Berytus,t whichis a city belonging to the Ro- 
mans, and to take the presidents of Syriv 9nd 
Archelaus king of Cappadocia, and as -ἰ, 
more as he thought to be illustrious, for τ 
friendship to him, and the dignities they were 1, 
and determine what should be done by their 
approbation.” These were the directions that 

wsar gave him. Accordingly Herod, when the 
letter was brought to him, was immedigtely very 
glad of Cesar’s reconciliation to him, and very 
zlad also, that he had a complete authority given 
Sis over his sons. And it strangely came about, 
|} that whereas before, in his adversity, though he 
had indeed showed himself severe, yet had he 
not been very rash, nor hasty in procuring the 
destruction of his sons, he now, in his eoepeta 
took advantage of this change for the better, and= 
the freedom he now had, to exercise his hatred 
against them, after an unheard of manner; he 
therefore sent and called as many as he thought 
fit to this assembly, excepting Archelaus, for as 


firmed by Spanheim’snote here. “It was (says he) a colo- 
ny placed there by Augustus.’ Whence Ulpian, De cens. 
bel. Le. xv. The colony of Berytus was rendered famous 
by the benefits of Casar. And thence it is, that among 
the coins of Augustus, we meet with some having this in- 
scription: The happy colony of Augustus at Berytus. 
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for him, he either hated him, so that he would 
not invite him, or he thought he would be an 
obstacle tohis designs. =~ ᾿ 

Ὁ, When the presidents and the rest that be- 
longed to the cities, were come to Berytus, he 
‘kept his sons in a certain village belonging to 
τ on, called Platana, but near to this city, that’ 
if they were called he might produce them, for 
he did not think fit to bring them hefore the as- 
sembly: and when there were one hundred and 
fifty assessors present, Herod came by himself 
alone, and accused his sons, and that in such a 
way as if it were not a melancholy accusation, and 
not made but out of necessity, and upon the mis- 
fortunes he was under: indeed, in such a way, as 
was very indecent for a father to accuse his sons, 
for he was very vehement and disordered, when 
he came to the demonstration of the crime they 
were accused of, and gave the gredtest signs of 
passion and barbarity: nor would he suffer the 
assessors to consider of the weight of the evi- 
dence, but asserted them to be true by his own 
authority, after a manner most indecent in a 
father against his sons, and read himself what 
they themselves had written, wherein there was 
no confession of any plots or contrivances against 
him, but only how they had contrived to flee 
away, and containing withal certain reproaches 
against him, on account of the ill-will he bare 
them; apd when he came to those reproaches, 
he cried out most of all, and exaggerated what 
‘they said, as if wey. had confessed the design 
against him, and took his oath, that he had rather 
ose his life than hear such reproachful words. 
At last he said, that ‘‘ he had sufficient authority 


both by nature, and by Czsar’s grant to him, [to 
do what he thought fit.] He also added an alle- 
gation of a law of their country, which enjoined 
this: that if parents laid their hands on the head 
of him that was accused, the standers by were 
bliged to cast stones at him, and thereby to slay 
im, which though he was ready to do in his 
own country and kingdom, yet did he wait for 
their determination: that yet they came thither 
not so much as judges, to condemn them for such 
manifest designs against him, whereby he had 
almost perished by his sons’ means, but as per- 
sons who had an opportunity of showing their 
detestation of such practices, and declaring how 
unworthy a thing it must be in any, even the 
most remote, to pass over such treacherous de- 
signs [without punishment.” ] 
3. When the king bad said this, and the young 
men had not been produced to make any defence 
for themselves, the assessors perceived there 
Was no room for equity and reconciliation, so 
they confirmed his authority. And in the first 
place, Saturninus, a person that had been consul, 
and one of great dignity, pronounced his sen- 
tence, but with great moderation and trouble, 
and said, ‘That he condemned Herod’s sons, 
but did not think they should be put to death. 
He had sons of his own, and to put one’s son. to 
death, is a greater misfortune than any other that 
could befall him by their means.” After him 
Saturninus’s sons, for he had three sons that fol- 
lowed him, and were his legates, pronounced the 
same sentence with their father: on the contra- 
ry, Volumnius’s sentence was to inflict death on 
such as had been so impiously undutiful to their 
father; and the greatest part ofthe rest said the 
same, insomuch that the conclusion seemed to be, 
that the young men were condemned to die. 
Immediately after this, Herod came away from 
thence, and took his sons to Tyre, where Nico- 
Jaus met him in his voyage from Rome ; of whom 
he inquired, after he had related to him what 
had passed at Berytus, what his sentiments were 
about his sons, and what his friends at Rome 
thought of that matter? His answer was, “ That 
what they had determined to do to thee was im- 
pious, and that thou oughtest to keep them in| 
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rison; and if-thou thinkest any thing farther 
αἰ PE τὴ mayest indeed so punish them, 
that thou mayest not appear to indulge thy anger 
more than to govern * 
if thou inclinest to 
absolve them, ] 
rendered in 
the greatest part o 
Whereupon He as si 
thoughtfulness, an 
with him. . 4 ν 

4. Now as they came to Czsarea, every body 
was there talking of Herod’s sons, and the king- 
dom was in suspense, and the people in great 
expectation of what would become of them, for 
a terrible fear seized upon all men, lest the an- 
cient disorders of the family should come to a 
sad conelusion, and they were in great trou- 


‘ble about their sufferings: nor was it without 


danger to say any rash thing about this matter, 
nor eyen to hear another saying it; but men’s pity 
was forced to be shut up in themselves, whic 
rendered the excess of their sorrow very irk- 
some, but very silent; yet was there an old sol- 
dier of Herod, whose name was Tero, who had 
a son of the same age with Alexander, and his 
friend, who was so very free, as openly to speak 
out what others silently thought about that mat- 
ter: and was forced to ery out often among the 
multitude, and said, in the most unguarded man- 
ner, ‘* That truth was perished, and justice taken 
away from men, while lies and ill-will prevailed, 
and brought such a mist before public affairs, that 
the offenders were not able to see the greatest 
mischief that can befall men.” And as he was 
so bold, he seemed not to have kept himself out 
of danger, by speaking so freely; but the reason- 
ableness of what he said moved men to regard 
him, as having behaved himself with great man- 
hood, and this at a proper time also, for which 
reason every one heard what he said with plea- 
sure; and although they first took care of their 
own safety, by keeping silent themselves, yet did 
they kindly receive the great freedom he took; 
for the expectation they were in of so great an 
affliction, put a force upon them to speak of Tero 
whatsoever they pleased. 

5. This man had thrust himself into the king’s 
presence with the greatest freedom, and desired 
to speak with him by himself alone, which the 
king permitted him to do, where he said this : 
‘Since I am not able, Ὁ king, to bear up under 
so great a concern as I am under, I have pre- 
ferred the use of this bold liberty that I now take, 
which may be for thy advantage, if thou mind to 
get any profit by it, before my own safety. Whi- 
ther is th understanding gone, and left thy soul 
empty ? Whither is that extraordinary sagacity 
of thine gone, whereby thou hast performed so 
many and such glorious actions? Whence comes 
this solitude, and desertion of thy friends and re- 
lations ? Of which I cannot but determine, that 
they are neither thy friends nor relations, while 
they overlook so horrid wickedness. in thy once 
happy kingdom. Dost not thou perceive what is 
doing? Wilt thou slay these two young men, 
born of thy queen, who are accomplished with 
every virtue in the highest degree, and leave 
thyself destitute in thy old age, but exposed to 
one son, who hath very ill managed the hopes 
thou hast given him}; and to relations, whose 
death thou hast so often resolved on thyself? 
Dost not thou take notice, that the very silence 
of the multitude at once sees the crime and ab- 
hors the fact? The whole army and the officers 
have commiseration on the poor unhappy youths, 
and hatred to those that are the actors in this 
matter.” These words the king heard, and for 
some time with goodtemper. But whatcan one 
say? When Tero plainly touched upon the bad 
behaviour and perfidiousness of his domestics, 
he was moved at it: but Tero went on farther, 
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and by degrees used an unbotinded military free- 
dom of speech, nor was he so well disciplined as 
to accommodate to the time: so Herod 
was — 

reproach 


y 
what was for his 
hereby, that both 


pega Samat. τὡς ers ἢ d 
it, he gave allwhom Tero had ἃ, 
and Tero himself, bound and kept in 
6. this was rae Trypho, who was 
δ 


the king’s barber, took opportunity, and 
came ‘and tol the king, that Tero would often 
have ed him, that when he trimmed him 
with a razor, to cut his throat, for that by this 
means he should be among the chief of Alexan- 
der’s friends, and receive great rewards from 
him. When he had said this, the king gave 
order that Tero and his son, and the barber 

should be tortured, which was done accordingly, 
but while Tero bore up himself, his son seeing 
his father already in a sad ease, and had no hope 
of deliverance, and perceiving what would be 
the consequence of his terrible sufferings, said, 
that ‘if the king would free him and his father 
from these torments, for what he should say, he 
would tell the truth.” And when the king had 
given his word to doso, he said that ‘‘ there was 
an agreement made, that Tero should lay violent 
ose on the king, because it was easy for him 
to come when he was alone; and that if, when 
he had done the thing, he should suffer death for 
it, as was not unlikely, it would be an act of 
generosity done in favour of Alexander.” This 
was what Tero’s son said, and thereby freed his 
father from the distress he was in; but uncertain 
it is whether he had been thus forced to speak 
what was true, or whether it were a contrivance 
of his in order to procure his own and his father’s 
deliverance from their miseries. 

7. As for Herod, if he had before any doubt 
about the slaughter of his sons, there was now 
no longer any room left in his soul for it; but he 
had banished away whatsoever might afford him 
the least suggestion of reasoning better about 
this matter, so he already made haste to bring 
his se to a conclusion. He also brought 
out free hare of the officers that were under 
an , as also Tero and his son, and the 
barber that accused them, before an assembly, 
and brought an accusation against them all; 
whom the multitude stoned with whatsoever 
came to hand, and thereby slew them. Alexander 
also, and Aristobulus, were brought to Sebaste by 
their father’s command, and there strangled ; but 
their dead’ bodies were in the night-time car- 
ried to Alexandrium, where their uncle by their 
mother’s side, and the greatest part of their an- 
cestors, had been deposited. 

8. *And now perhaps it may not seem unrea- 
sonable to some, that such an inveterate hatred 
might increase so much [on both sides,] as to 
proceed farther, and overcome nature: but it 
may justly deserve consideration, whether it be 
to be laid to the charge of the young men, that 
they gave such an occasion to their father’s 
anger, and led him to do what he did, and by go- 
ing on long in the same way, put things past re- 
medy, and brought him to use them so unmerci- 
fully ; or whether it be to be laid to the father’s 


* The reader is here to note, that this eighth section is 
entirely wanting in the old Latin version, as Spanheim 


charge, that he was so hard-hearted, and so ve 
tender in the desire of government, and of other 
things that would tend to his glory, that he would 
take no one into a partnership with him, that so 
whatsoever he would have done himself might 
continue immoveable; or indeed, whether fore J 
tune have not greater power than all prude 
reasonings: whence we are persuaded that hu- 
man actions are thereby determined beforehand 
by an inevitable necessity, and we call her Fate, 
because there is nothing which is not done by 


her: wherefore I suppose it will be sufficient to 


compare this notion with that other, which at- 
tributes somewhat to ourselves, and renders men 
not unaccountable for the different conducts of 
their lives, which notion is no other than the 
philosophical determination of our ancient law. 
Accordingly, of the two other causes of this sad 
event, any body may lay the blame on the young 
men, who acted by youthful vanity, and pre ee 
their royal birth, that they should bear to | Ee, 
the calumnies that were raised against their fa- 
ther, while certainly they were not equitable 
judges of the actions of his life, but ill-natured 
in suspecting, and intemperate in speaking of it, 
and on both accounts easily caught by those that 
observed them, and revealed them to gain favour; 
yet cannot their father be thought worthy of ex- 
cuse, as to that horrid impiety which he was 
guilty of about them, while he ventured, without 
any certain evidence of thew treachereus de-— 
signs against him, and without any proofs tha 
they had made preparation for such attempt, t 
ki his own sons, who were of very comely bo- 


dies, and the great darlings of other men, and ~ 


noway deficient in their conduct, whether it were 
in hunting, or in warlike exercises, or in speak- 
ing upon occasional topics of discourse: for in 
all these they were skilful, and especially Alex- 
ander, who was the eldest; for certainly it h 
been sufficient, even though he had condemne 
them, to have kept them alive in bonds, or to 168 
them live at a distance from his dominions in 
banishment, while he was surrounded by the Ro- 
man forees, which were a strong security to him, 
whose help would prevent his suffering anything 
by a sudden onset, or by open force; but for him 
to kill them on the sudden, in order to gratify a 
passion that governed him, was a demonstration 
of insufferable impiety ; he also was guilty of so 

eat acrime in his older age; nor will the de- 
ays that he made, and the length of time in 
whieh the thing was done, plead at all for his ex- 
cuse; for when a man is on a sudden amazed, 
and in commotion of mind, and then commits a 
wicked action, although this be a heavy crime, 
yet is ita wr that frequently happens; but to 
do it upon deliberation, and after frequent at- 
tempts, and as frequent puttings off, to undertake 
it at last, and accomplish it, was the action of a 
murderous mind, and such as was not easily mo- 
ved from that which is evil: and this temper he 
showed in what he did afterward, when he did 
not spare those that seemed to be the best be- 
loved of his friends that were left, wherein, 
though the justice of the punishment caused 
those that perished to be the less pitied, yet was 
the barbarity of the man here equal, in that he 
did not abstain from their slaughter also; but of 
these persons we shall have occasion to discourse 
more hereafter. 


truly observes; nor is there any other reason for it, 1 
suppose, than the great difficulty of an exact translation 
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CHAP. I. 


How Antipater was hated by all the Nation [of 
the Jews] for the Slaughter of his Brethren ; 

and how, for that Reason, he got into peculiar 
Favour with his friends at Rome, by giving 
them many Presents; as he did also with Sa- 
turninus, the President of Syria, and the Go- 
vernors who were untler him; and concerning 
Herod’s Wives and Children. 


§.1. Wuen Antipater had thus taken off his 
brethren, and had brought his father into the 
highest degree of impiety, till he was haunted 
with furies for what he had done, his hopes did 
not succeed to his mind, as to the rest of his life ; 
for although he was delivered from the fear of 
his brethren being his rivals as to the govern- 
ment, yet did he find it avery hard thing, and 
almost impracticable, to come at the kingdom, 
because the hatred of the nation against him on 
that account was beconte very great: and, besides 
this very disagreeable circunistance, the affair 
of the soldiery grieved him still more, who were 
alienated from him, from which yet these kings 
derived all the safety which they had, whenever 
they found the nation desirous of innovation: 
and all this danger was drawn upon him by his 
destruction of his brethren. However, he go- 
verned the nation jointly with his father, being 
indeed no other than a king already; and he 
was for that very reason trusted, and the more 
firmly depended on, for which he ought himself 
‘to have been put to death, as appearing to have 

etrayed his brethren out of his concern for the 

reservation of Herod, and not rather out of his 

l-will to them, and.before them, to his father 
himself; and this was the accursed state he was 
in. Now, all Antipater’s contrivances tended to 
make his way to take off Herod, that he might 
haye nobody to accuse him in the vile practices 
he was devising; and that Herod might have no 
refuge, nor any to afford him their assistance, 
since they must thereby have Antipater for their 
open eremy; insomuch that the very plots he 
had laid against his brethren were occasioned by 
the hatred he bore his father. But at this time 


he was more than ever set upon the execution of || N 


his ak fom ips against Herod, because, if he were 
once dead, the government would now be firmly 
secured to him; but, if he were suffered to live 
any longer, he should be in danger, upon a dis- 
covery of that wickedness,of which he had been 
the contriver, and his father would of necessity 
then become his enemy, and on that account it 
was that he became very bountiful to -his father’s 
friends, and bestowed great sums on several of 
them, in order to surprise men with his good 
deeds, and take off their hatred against him. 
And he sent great presents to his friends at Rome 
particularly, to gain their good-will; and above 
all to Saturninus, the president of Syria. He 
also hoped to gain the favour of Saturninus’s 
brother with the large presents he bestowed on 
him ;. as also, he used the same art to [Salome] 
the king’s sister, who had married one of He- 
rod’s chief friends. And, when he counterfeited 
friendship to those with whom he conversed, he 
was very subtle in gaining their belief, and very 
cunning to hide his hatred against any that he 
really did hate. But he could not impose upon 
his aunt, who understood him of a long time, and 
Was ἃ wonan not easily to be deluded ; especially 
while she had already used all possible caution 
in preventing his pernicious designs. Although 
Antipater’s uncle by the mother’s side was mar- 
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ried to her daus ter, and this by his own con- 
trivance and management, while she had before 
been married to Aristobulus, and while Salome’s 
other daughter by that husband was married to 
the.son of Calleas; yet that marriage was no 
obstacle to her, who free how wicked he was, 
in her discovering his designs, as her former 
kindred to him could not prevent her hatred of 
him. Now Herod had compelled Salome, while 
she was in love with Sylleus the Arabian, and 
had taken a fondness for him, to marry Alexas; 
which match was by her submitted to at the in- 
stance of Julia, who persuaded Salome’ not to 
refuse it, lest she should herself be their open 
enemy, since Herod had sworn that he would 
never be friends with Salome, if she would not 
accept Alexas for her husband; so she submitted 
to Julia as being Cesar’s wife, and besides that, 
she advised her to nothing but what was very 
much for her own advantage. At this time, also, 
it was that Herod sent back king Archelaus’s 
daughter, who had been Alexander's wife, to her 
father, returning the portion he had with her out 
of his own estate, that there might be no dispute 
between them about it. 

2. Now Herod brought up his sons’ children 
with great care; for Alexatider had two sons by 
Glaphyra; and Aristobulus had three sons by 
Bernice, Salome’s daughter, and two daughters; 
and, as his friends were once with him, he pre- 
sented the children before them, and deploring 
the hard fortune of his own sons, he prayed that 
no such ill fortune would befall these who were 
their children, but that they might improve in 
virtue, and obtain what they justly deserved, and 
might make him amends for his care of their 
education. He also caused them to be betrothed 
against they should come to the proper age of 
marriage: the elder of Alexander’s sons to Phe- 
roras’s daughter, and Antipater’s daughter to 
Aristobulus’s eldest son. He also allotted ong 
of Aristobulus’s daughters to Antipater’s son, 
and Aristobulus’s other daughter to Herod, a.son 
of his own, who was born to him by the high 
priest’s daughter; for it is the ancient practice 
among us to have many wives at the same time. 
ow, the king made these espousals for the chil- 
dren, out of commiseration of them now they 
were fatherless, as endeavouring to render An- 
tipater kind to them by these intermarriages. 
But Antipater did not fail to bear the same tem- 
per of mind to his brothers’ children which he 
had borne to his brothers themselves; and his 
father’s concern about them provoked his indig- 
nation against them, upon this supposal, that they 
would become greater than ever his brothers had 
been; while Archelaus, a king, would support 
his daughter’s sons, and Pheroras, a tetrarch, 
would accept of one of the daughters ‘as a wife 
to his son. What provoked him also was this, 
that all the multitude would so commiserate these 
fatherless children, and so hate him, [for making 
them fatherless,] that all would come out, since 
they were no strangers to his vile disposition 
towards his brethren. He contrived, therefore, 
to overturn his father’s settlements, as thinking 
it a terrible thing that they should be so related 
to him, and be so powerful withal. So Herod 
yielded to him, and changed his resolution at his 
entreaty: and the determination now was, that 
Antipater himself should marry Aristobulus’s 
daughter, and Antipater’s son should marry Phe- 
roras’s daughter. So the espousals for the mar- 
riages were changed after this manner, even 
without the king’s real approbation. 
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3. Now Herod the king had at this time nine 
wives;* one of them Antipater’s mother, and 
another, the high priest’s daughter, by whom he 
had a son of his own name: he had also one who 
was his brother’ gh other his sis- 
ter’s daughter, h two hildren. One 
of his wives bi s of ritan nation, 
whose sons were Antipas Archelaus, and 
whose daughter was Olympias; which daughter 
was afterward married to Joseph, me king’s 
brother’s son; but Archelauws and Antipas were 
brought Ἀν with a certain private man at Rome. 
Herod had also to wife Cleopatra of Jerusalem, 
and by her he had his sons Herod and Philip; 
which last was also brought up at Rome; Pallas 
also was one of his wives, who bare him his son 
Phasaelus. And besides titese;he had for his 
wives Phedra and Elpis, by whom he had his 
gpagiters Roxana and Salome. As for his elder 

ughters, by the same mother with Alexander 
and Aristobulus, and whom.Pheroras neglected 
to marry, he gave the one in marriage te Anti- 


peer the king’s sister’s son, and the other to 
hasaelus, his brother’s son. And this was the 
posterity of Herod. : 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning Zamaris, the Babylonian Jew. Con- 
cerning the Plots laid by Antipater against his 
Father; and somewhat about the Pharisees. 


§ 1. AnD now it was that Herod, being de- 
sirous of securing bimself on the side of the 
Trachonites, resolved to build a village as large 
as a city for the Jews, in the middle of that coun- 
tery, which might make his own country dificult 
to be neousilted, and whence he might be at hand 
to make sallies upon them, and do them a mis- 
chief. Accordingly, when he understood that 
there was a man that was a Jew come out of Ba- 
bylon, with five hundred horsemen, all of whom 
could shoot their arrows as they rode on horse- 
back, and with a hundred of his relations, had 
passed over Euphrates, and now abode at An- 
tioch by Daphne of Syria, where Saturninus, 
who was then president, had given them.a place 
for habitation, called Valatha, he sent for this 
yuan, with the multitude that followed him, and 
πρῶτος to give him land in the toparchy called 
atanea, which country is bounded by Tracho- 
nitis, as desirous to make that his habitation a 
ard to himself. He also engaged to let him 
old the country free from tribute, and that they 
should dwell entirely without paying such cus- 
toms as used to be paid, and gave it him tax free. 
2. The Babylonian was induced by these offers 
to come hither ; so he took possession of the land, 
and built in it fortresses anda village, and named 
it Bathyra. Whereby this man became a safe- 
guard to the inhabitants against the Trachonites, 
and preserved those Jews who came out of Ba- 
bylon to offer their sacrifices at Jerusalem, from 
being hurt by the Trachonite robbers; so that a 
great number came to him from all those parts 
where the ancient Jewish laws were observed, 
and the country became full of people, by rea- 
son of their universal freedom from taxes. This 
continued during the life of Herod; but when 


Philip, who was [tetrarch] after him, took the. 


government, he made them pay some small taxes, 
and that for a little while only; and Agrippa the 
Great, and his son of the same name, although 
they harassed them greatly, yet would they not 
take their liberty away. From whom, when the 
Romans have now taken the government into 
their own hands, they still give them the privi- 
lege of their freedom, but oppress them entirely 


* Those who have a mind to know all the family and 
descendants of Antipater, the Idumean, and of Herod the 
Great, his son, and have a meriory to preserve them all 
distinctly, may consult Josephus, Antiq. B. xviii. ch. v. 
sect. 4, and Of the War, B. i. ch. xxviii, sect. 4, and Nol- 
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with the imposition of taxes. Of 
Γ shall treat more accurately in r 
this history.t 


3. Atlength Zamaris, the Babylonian, to whom 
Herod had given that country bor a possession, 
died; having lived virtuously, and left children 
of a good character behind him; one of whom 
was Jacimus, who was famous for his valour, and 
taught his Babylonians how to ride their horses 
and atroop of them were guards to the foremen 
tioned kings. 
his old age, he left a son whose name was Philip 
one of great strength in his hands, and in othez 
respects also more eminent for his valour than 
any of his contemporaries; on which account 
there was a confidence and firm friendship be 
tween him and king Agrippa. He had also an 
army which he maintained as great as that of a 
King ; which he exercised and led wheresoever 
he had occasion to march. 

4. When the affairs of Herod were in the con- 
dition I have described, all the public affairs de- 
pended upon Antipater ; and his power was such, 
that he could-do good turns to as many as he 
plesecsl, and this by his father’s cession, in 

opes of his good-will and fidelity to him; and 
this till he ventured to use his powers still farther, 
because his wicked designs were concealed from’ 
his father, and he made him believe every thing’ 
he said. He was also formidable to all, not so 
much on account of the power and authority he 
had, as for the shrewdness of his vile attempts 
beforehand: but he who principally cultivate a 


friendship with him was Pheroras, who received 
the like marks of his friendship: while Antipater J 


had cunningly encompassed him about by a cor- 
pany of women, whom he placed as guards 
about him; for Pheroras was greatly enslaved 
to his wife, and to her mother, and to her sister; 
and this notwithstanding the hatred he bore 
them, for the indignities they had offered to hi 
virgin daughters. Yet did he bear them, and 
nothing was to be done without the women, w 
had got this man into their circle, and oa 
still to assist each other in all things, insomuc 
that Antipater was entirely addicted to them, 
both by himself and by his mother; for these four 
woment said all one and the same thing; but the 
opinions of Pheroras and Antipater were differ- 
ent in some points of no consequence. But the 
king’s sister [Salome] was their antagonist, who 
for a good while had looked about all their affairs, 
and was apprized that this their friendship was 
made in order to do Herod some mischief, and 
was disposed to inform the king of it. And 
since these people knew that their friendship ᾿ 
was yery disagreeable to Herod, as tending to 
do hima mischief, they contrived that their 
meetings should not be discovered; so they pre- 
tended to hate one another, and to abuse one an- 
other when time served, and especially when 
Herod was present, or wher any one was there 
that would tell him ; but still their intimacy was 
firmer than ever when they were in private. And 
this was the course they took; but they could 
not conceal from Salome veither their first con- 
trivance, when they set about these their inten- 


tions, nor when they had made some progress in 


them; but she searched out every thing; and, 
aggravating the relations to her brother, decla- 
red to him, ‘ As well their secret assemblies and 
compotations, as their counsels taken in a clan- 
destine manner, which, if they were not in order 
to destrey him, they might well enough have 
been open and public. But, to appearance, they 
are at variance, and speak about one another as 
if they intended one another a mischief, but 


dins in Hayercamp’s edition, p. 336, and Spanheim, ἐδ. p. 
402—405, and Reland, Palestin, part i. p. 175, 176. 
ἡ This is now wanting. : ‘ 
1 Pheroras’s wife and her mothor and sisteryand Doris, 
Antipater’s mother, 


And when Jacimus was dead in | 


- 


4 
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τς agra 9 rll together when they are out of the 


‘sight of the multitude ; for when they are alone 
by themselves, they act in concert, and profess 
that they will never leave off their friendship, 
but will fight against those from whom they con- 


- 608] their designs.” And thus did she search out 


these things, and get a perfect knowledge of 
them, and then told her brother of them, who 
understood also of himself a great deal of what 
she said, but still durst not depend upon if, be- 
cause of the suspicions he had of his sister?s 
calumnies. For there was a certain sect of men 
that were Jews, who valued themselves highly 
‘upon the exact skill they had in the law of their 
fathers, and made men believe they were highly 
favoured by God, by whom this set of women 
was inveigled. ‘These are those that are called 
the sect of the Pharisees, who were in a capacity 
of greatly opposing kings. A cunning sect they 
were, and soon elevated to a pitch of open fight- 
ing, and doing mischief. Accordingly, when all 
the people of the Jews gave assurance of their 


good-will to Cesar, and to the king’s govern- 


. Mnent, ὑπὸ men did not swear, being above 


‘six thousand; and when the king imposed a fine 
upon them, Pheroras’s wife paid their fine for 
them. In order to requite which kindness of 
hers, since they were believed to have the fore- 
‘knowledge of things to come by divine inspira- 
tion, they foretold how God had decreed that 
Herod’s government should cease, and his pos- 
terity should be deprived of it; but that the king- 
dom should come to her and Pheroras, and to 
their children. These predictions were not con- 
cealed from Salome, but were told the king; as 
also how they had perverted some persons about 
the palace itself: so the king slew such of the 
Pharisees as were principally accused, and Ba- 
goas, the eunuch, and one Carus, who exceeded 
all men of that time in comeliness, and one that 
was his catamite. He slew also those of his own 
family who had consented to what the Pharisees 
foretold; and for Bagoas, he had been puffed up 
by them as though he should be named the fa- 
ther’and the benefactor of him who, by the pre- 
diction, was foretold to be their appointed king; 
for that this king would have all things in his 
power, and would enable Bagoas to marry, and 
to have children of his own body begotten. 


CHAP. III. 


Concerning the Enmity between Herod and Phe- 
roras ; how Herod sent Antipater to Cesar ; and 
of the Death of Pheroras. 


§ 1. Ween Herod had punished those Pha- 
risees wh had been convicted of the foregoing 
crimes, he gathered an assembly together of his 
friends, and accused Pheroras’s wife; and as- 
cribing the abuses of the virgins to the impu- 
dence of that’) woman, brought an accusation 
against her for the dishonour she had brought 
upon them; that ‘‘ she had studiously introduced 
a quarrel between him and his brother, and, by 
her ill temper, had brought them into a state of 
war, both by her words and actions; that the 
fines which he had laid had not been paid, and 

‘the offenders had escaped punishment-by her 
means; and that nothing which had of late been 
done had been done without her: for which 
reason Pheroras would do well, if he would, of 
his own accord, and by his own command, and 
not at my entreaty, or as following-my opinion, 
put this his wife away, as,one that will still be 
the occasion of war between thee and me. And 
now, Pheroras, if thou valuest thy relation to me, 
put this wife of thine away; for by this means 
thou wilt continue to be a brother to me, and 
wilt abide in thy love to me.” Then said Phe- 
roras, (although he were pressed hard by the 
former words,) that ‘“as he would not do so 
unjust a thing as to renounce his brotherly re- 
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lation to him, so would he not leave off his af- 
fection for his wife; that he would rather choose 
to die than to live and be deprived of a wife that 
was so dear unto him.” ereupon Herod put 
off his anger against Pheroras on these accounts, 
although he himself thereby underwent a very 
uneasy punishment. However, he forbade An- 
tipater and his mother to have any conversation 
with Pheroras, and bade them to take care to 
avoid the assemblies of the women: which they 
promised to do; but still got together when oc- 
casion served, and both Pheroras and Antipater 
had their own merry meetings. The report went 
also, that Antipater had criminal conversation 
with Pheroras’s wife, and that they were brought 
together by Antipater’s mother. ne 5 
2. But Antipater had now a suspicion of his 
father, and was afraid that the effects of his 
hatred to him might increase: so he wrote to his 
friends at Rome, and bade them to send to 
Herod, that he would immediately. send An- 
tipater to Cesar; which, when it was done, 
Herod sent Antipater thither, and sent most 
noble presents along with him; as‘also his tes 
tament, wherein Antipater was appointed to be 
his successor; and that if Antipater should die 
first, his son [Herod Philip] by the high priest’s 
daughter should succeed. And, together with 
Antipater, there went to Rome, Sylleus the Ara~- 
bian, although he had done nothing of all that 
Cesar had enjoined. Antipater also accused him 
of the same crimes of which he had been for- 
merly accused by Herod. Sylleus was also ac- 
cused by Aretas, that without his consent he had 
slain many of the chief of the Arabians at Petra; 
and particularly Sohemus, a man that deserved 
to be honoured by all men; and that he had slain 
Fabatus, a servant of Cesar. These were the 


things of which Syleus was accused, and that on 


the occasion following : there was one Corinthus, 
belonging to Herod, of the guards of the king’s 
body, and one who was greatly trusted by him. 
Sylteus had persuaded this man with the offer of 
a great sam of money, to kill Herod; and he had 
promised to do it. When Fabatus had been ac- 
quainted with this, for Sylleus had himself told 
him of it, he informed the king of it; who caught 
Corinthus, and put him to the torture, and there- 
by got out of him the whole conspiracy. He also 
caught two other Arabians, who were discovered 
by Corinthus; the one the head of a tribe, and 
the other a friend to Sylleus, who hoth were by 
the king brought to 'the torture, and confessed 
that they were come-to encourage Corinthus not 
to fail of doing what he.had undertaken to do; 
and to assist him with their own hands in the 
murder, if need should require their assistance. 
So Saturninus, upon Herod’s discovering the 
whole to him, sent them to Rome. i 
3. At this time, Herod commanded Pheroras, 
that since he was so obstinate in his affection for 
his wife, he should retire into his own tetrarchy ; 
which he did very willingly, and swore man 
oaths that he would not come again, till he heard 
that Herod was dead. And indeed, when-upon a 
sickness of the king, he was desired to come to 
him before he died, that he might intrust him 
with some of his injunctions, the had ‘such a 
regard to his oath, that he would not come to 


| him; yet did not Herod so retain his hatred to 


Pheroras, but remitted of his purpose [not to see 
him,] which he before had, and that-for such 
great causes as have been already mentioned; 
but as soon ‘as he began to be ill, he came to him, 
and this without being sent for: and when he 
was dead, he took care of his funeral, and had 
his body brought to Jerusalem, and buried there, 
and appointed a solemn mourning for him. ‘This 
{death of Pheroras] became the origin of An- 
tipater’s misfortunes, although he had already 
sailed for Rome, God now being about to punis 

him for the murder of his brethren. I will ex- 
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‘plain the hptcey of this matter very distinctly. 
that it may be for a warning to mankind, that 
they take care of conducting their whole lives 
by the rules of virtue. 


CHAP. IV 


Pheroras’s Wife is accused by his freed-men as 
guilty of poisoning him; and how Herod, upon 
examining the Matter by Torture, found the 
Poison; but se that it had been prepared for 
himself by his son Antipater ; and, upon an In- 
quiry by Torture, he discovered the dangerous 

signs of Antipater. 


§ 1. As soon as Pheroras was dead, and his 
funeral was over, two of Pheroras’s freed-men, 
who were much esteemed by him, came to He- 
rod, and entreated him not to leave the murder 
of his brother without avenging it, but to ex- 
amine into such an unreasonable and unhappy 
death. When he was moved with these words, 
for they seemed to him to be true, they said, 
that ‘“Pheroras supped with his wife the day 
before he fell sick, and that a certain potion was 
brought him in such ἃ sort of food as he was not 
used to eat, but that when he had eaten he died 
of it; that this potion was brought out of Arabia 
by a woman, under pretence indeed as a love 

tion, for that was its name, but in reality to 

ΠῚ Pheroras; for that the Arabian women are 
skilful in making such poisons; and the woman 
to whem they ascribe this, was confessedly a 
most intimate friend of ove of Sylleus’s mistress- 
65; and that both the mother and the sister of 
Pheroras’s wife had been at the places where 
she lived, and had persuaded her to sell them 
this potion, and had come back and brought it 
with them the day before that of his supper.” 
Hereupon the king was provoked, and put the 
women slaves to the torture, and some that were 
free with them; and.as the fact did not yet ap- 

ar, because none of them would confess it, at 

Ὥ; one of them, under the utmost agonies, 
said no more but this, that “she prayed that 
God would send the like agonies upon Antipa- 
ter’s mother, who had been the occasion of these 
miseries to all of them.” This prayer induced 
Herod to increase the woman's tortures, till 
thereby all was discovered: “their merry meet- 
ings, their secret assemblies, and the disclosing 
of what he had said to his son alone unto Phero- 
ras’s women.”* (Now what Herod had charged 
Antipater to. conceal, was the gift of a hundred 
talents to him not to have any conversation with 
Pheroras.) “And what hatred he bore to his 
father; and that he complained to his mother 
how very long his father lived; and that he was 
himself almost. an old man, insomuch, that if the 
kingdom should once come to him, it would not 
afford him any great pleasure; and that there 
were a great many of his brothers, or brothers’ 
children, bringing up, that might have hopes of 
the kingdom, as well as himself, all which made 
his own hopes of it uncertain; for that even now, 
if he should himself not live, Herod had ordained 
that the government should be conferred, not on 
his son, but rather ona brother. He also had 
aecused the king of great barbarity, and of the 
slaughter of his sons; and that it was out of the 
fear he was under, lest he should do the like to 
him, that made him contrive this his journey to 
Rome, and Pheroras contrive to go to his own 
tetrarchy.” : 

2. These confessions agreed with what his sis- 
ter had told him, and tended greatly to corrobo- 
rate her testimony, and to free her from the sus- 


* His wife, her mother, and sister.—It seems to me, by 
this whole story put together, that Pheroras was not him- 
self poisoned, as is commonly supposed; for Antipater 
had persuaded him to poison Yerod, ch. v. sect. 1, which 
would fall to the ground, if he were himself poisoned ; 
nor ceuld the poisoning wo serve any design that 
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icion of herunfaithfulness to him. So the k ῥ 
aving satisfied himself of the spite which Doris, 

Antipater’s mother, as well as himself, bore to } 
him, took away from her all her fine ornaments, - 
which were worth many talents, and then sent 
her away, and entered into friendship with Phe- 
roras’s women. But he who most of all irritated 
the king against his son, was one Antipater, the 
procurator of Antipater the king’s son, who, 
when he was tortured, among other things said, 
that Antipater-had prepared a deadly potion, and 
given it to Pheroras, with his desire that he would 
give it to his father during his absence, and wet 
he was too remote to have the least suspicion 
cast upon him thereto relating: that Antiphilus, 
one of Antipater’s friends, brought that potion 
out of Egypt, and that it was sent to Pheroras 
by Theudion, the brother of the mother of An- # 
tipater the king’s son, and by that means came to 
Pheroras’s wife, her husband having given it her” 
to keep. And when the king asked her about it, 


she confessed it; and as she was 5 to fetch 
it, she threw herself down from ouse-top, 

et did she not kill herself, because fell sh y 7 
e king 


entirely true, that ‘The potion was brought out =~ 
of Egypt by Antiphilus; and that his brother, 
who was a physician, had procured it; and that 
when Theudion brought it us, she kept it upon 
Pheroras’s committing it to her; and that it was 
repared by Antipater for thee. When, there- 
ore, Pheroras was fallen sick, and thou camest 
to him, and fookest care of him, and when he 
saw the kindness thou hadst for him, his mind 
was overborne thereby. , So he called me to him, 
and said to me; ‘O woman! Antipater hath cir- 
cumyented me in this affair of his father and my 
brother, by persuading me to have a murderous 
intention to him, and procuring a potion to be 
subservient thereto; do thou, therefore, go and 
fetch my potion, (since my brother appears to 
have still the same virtuous disposition towards 
me which he had formerly, and I do not expect 
to live long myself, and that I may not defile my 
forefathers by the murder of a brother,) and burn 
it before my face: that accordingly she imme- 
diately brought it, and did as her husband bade 
her; and that she burnt the greatest part of the 
a : but that a little of it was left, that if 
ing, after Pheroras’s death, should treat her ὶ 
she might poison herself, and thereby get clear 
of her miseries.” Upon her saying thus, she 
brought out the potion, and the box in which it 
was, before them all. Nay, there was another 
brother of Antiphilus, and his mother also, who, 
by the extreme of pain and torture, confessed the 
same things, and owned the box [to be that which 
had been brought out of Egypt.] The high 
priest’s daughter also, who was the king’s wife, 
was accused to have been conscious of all this, 
and had resolved to conceal it; for which reason 
Herod divorced her, and blotted her son out of 
his testament, wherein he had been mentioned 
as one that was to reign after him; and he took 
the high priesthood away from his father-in-law, 
Simeon the son of Boethus, and appointed Mat- 
tathias the son of Theophilus, who was born at 
Jerusalem, to be high priest in his room. 


appears now going forward. It was only the supposal of 
two of his freed-men, that this love potion, or poison, 
which they knew was brought to Pheroras’s wife, was 
made use of for poisoning him; whereas it appears to 
have been brought for her husband to poison Herod 
withal, as the future examinations demonstrate. ᾿ 
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8. While this was doing, Bathyllus, also Anti- 
pater’s freed-man, cathe from Rome, and, upon 
the torture, was found to have brought another 
potion, to give it into the hands of Antipater’s mo- 
ther, and of Pheroras, that if the former potion 
did not operate upon the king, this at least. might 
carry him off. There came also letters from He- 
rod’s friends at Rome, by the approbation and at 
the suggestion of Antipater, to accuse Archelaus 
and Philip, as if they calumniated their father on 
account of the slaughter of Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, and as if they commiserated their deaths; 


and as if, because they were sent for home, (for 


their father had already recalled them,) they 
zoncluded they were themselves also to be de- 
stroyed. These letters had been procured by 


great rewards, by Antipater’s friends; but Anti-1 


ater himself. wrote to his father about them, and 
aid the heaviest things to their charge ; yet did 
he entirely excuse them of any guilt, and said, 
they were but young men, and so imputed their 
words to their youth. But he said, that he had 
himself been very busy in the affair relating to 
Sylleus, and in getting interest among the great 
men; and on that account had. brought splendid 
ornaments to present them withal, which cost 
him two hundred talents. Now, one may: won- 
der how it came about, that while so many accu- 
sations were laid against him in Judea during se- 
ven months before this time, he was not made 
acquainted with any of them. The causes of 
which were, that the roads were exactly guard- 
ed, and that men hated Antipater; for there. was 
nobody who would run any hazard himself, to 
gain him any advantages. 


CHAP. V. 


Antipater’s Navigation from Rome to lis Father ; 
and how he was accused by Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus, and condemned to die by his Father, and by 
Quintilius Varus, who was then President of’ 
Syria; andhow he was bound till Cesar should 
be informed of his Caase. 


δ 1. Now Herod, upon Antipater’s writing to him, 
that having done all that he was to do, and this’ 
in the manner he was to do it, he would suddenly | 
come to him, concealed his anger against him, 
and wrote back to him, and bade him not dela 
his journey, lest any harm should befall himself 
in his absence. At the same time also he made 
some little complaint about his mother, but pro- 
mised that he would lay those complaints aside 
when he should return, He withal expressed 


his entire affection for him, as fearing lest-he | 


should have some suspicion of him, and defer his 
journey to him, and lest, while he lived at Rome, 

ὃ should lay plots for the kingdom, and, more- 
over, do somewhat against himself. This letter 
Antipater met with in Cilicia; but had received 
an account of Pheroras’s death before at.‘Taren- 
tum. This last news affected him deeply; not 
out of any affection for Pheroras, but because he 
was dead without having. murdered his father, 
which he had promised him todo. And when he 
was at Celenderis in Cilicia, he began to delibe- 
rate with himself about his sailing home, as being 
much grieved with the ejection of his mother. 
Now, some of his friends advised him that he 
should tarry a while somewhere, in expectation 
of further information. But others advised him 
to sail home without delay; for that if he were 
once come thither, he would soon put an end'to’ 
all accusations, and that nothing afforded any 
weight to his accusers at present but his absence. 
He was persuaded by these last, and sailed. on, 
and landed at the haven called Sebastus, which 
ferod had built at vast expenses in honour of 
Cesar, and called Sebastus. And now was An- 
tipater evidently in a miserable condition, while 
nobody came to him nor saluted him, as they did 
at his going awatt with good wishes or joyful 


_livery into his father’s hands.” 


|contriving against him, and from bringing his 
i 
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acclamations; nor was there now any thing to 
hinder them from entertaining him, on the con- 
trary, with bitter curses, while they supposed μὰ 
was come to receive his punishment for the mur- 
der of his brethren. ᾿ 

2. Now Quintilius Varus was at this time at 
Jerusalem, being sent to succeed Saturninus, as 
president of Syria, and was come as an assessor 
to Herod, who had desired his advice in his pre- 
sent affairs; and as they were sitting together, 
Antipater came upon them, without knowing any 
thing of the matter; so he came imto the palace 
clothed in purple. The porters indeed received 
him in, but excluded his friends. And now he 
was in great disorder, and presently understood 
the condition he was in; while upon his going to 
salute his father he was repulsed by him, who 
called him a murderer of his brethren, and a 
plotter of destruction against himself, and told 
him that Varus should be his auditor. and his 
judge the very next day; so he found, that what 
misfortune he now-heard of was already upon 
him, with the greatness of which he went away 
in confusion: upon which his mother and his 
wife met him (which wife was the daughter of 
Antigonus, who was king of the Jews before 
Herod,) from whom he learned all circumstances 
which concerned him, and then prepared him- 
self for his trial. 

3, On the next day Varus and the king sat to- 
gether in judgment; and both their friends were 
also called in, as also the king’s relations, with 
his sister Salome, 4nd as many as could discover 
any thing, and such as had been tortured; and 
besides these some slaves of Antipater’s mother, 
who were taken up a little ‘before Antipater’s 
coming, and brought with them a written letter, 
the sum of which was this: that ‘He should 
not come back, because all was come to his fa- 
ther’s*knowledge; and that Cesar was the only 
refuge he had left to prevent both his and her de- 
Then did Anti- 
~. fall down at his father’s feet, and besought 

im ‘not to prejudge his cause, but that he 
might be first: heard by his father, and that his 
father would keep him still unprejudiced.” So 
Herod ordered him to he brought into the midst, 
and then “lamented himself.about his children, 
from whom he had suffered sueh great misfor- 
tunes; and because Antipater fell upon him in 
his old age. He also reckoned up what main- 
tenance and what education he had given them; 
and what seasonable supplies of wealth he had 
afforded them, according to their own desires: 
none of which favours had hindered them from 


very life into danger, in order to gain his king- 
dom, after an impious manner, by taking away 
his life before the course of nature, their fa- 
ther’s wishes, or justice required that that king- 
dom should come to them; and that he wonder- 
ed what hopes could elevate Antipater to such 
a pass, as to be hardy enough to attempt such 
things; that he had by his testament in writing 
declared him his successor in the government; 
and while he was alive he was in no respect in- 
ferior to him, either in his illustrious dignity, or 
in power and authority, he having no less than 
fifty talents for his:yearly income, and had re- 
ceived for his.journey to Rome no fewer than 
thirty talents. He also objected to him the case 
of his brethren;whom he had accused; and if 
they were guilty, he had imitated their example; 
and if not, he had brought him groundless accu- ἡ 
sations against his near relations; for that he 
had been acquainted with all those things. by 
him, and by nobody else, and had done what was 
done by his i 2 aia and whom he now ab- 
solved from all that was criminal, by becoming 
the inheritor of the guilt of such their parricide.” 

4. When Herod had thus spoken, he fell a 
Weeping, and was not able to say any more; but 


’ 
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king’s friénd, and always conversant with him, 


and acquainted with whatsoever he did, and with 


the circumstances of his affairs, proceeded to 
what remained, and explained all that concerned 
the demonstrations and evidences of the facts. 
Upon which Antipater, in order to make his 
legal defence, turned himself to his father, and 
“enlarged upon the many indications he had 

iven of his good-will to him; and instanced in 

e honours that had been done him, which yet 


had not been done, had he not deserved them by 
his virtuous concern about him; for that he had 


6 provision for every thing that was fit to be 


foreseen beforehand, as to giving him his wisest 
advice; and whenever there was occasion for 
the labour of his own hands, he had not grudged 
any such pains for him. And that it was almost 
impossible that he who had delivered his fa- 
ther from so many treacherous contrivances laid 

inst him, should be himself in a plot against 
him, and so lose all the reputation he had gained 
for his virtue, by his wickedness which succeed- 
ed it, and this while he had nothing to prohibit 


him, who was already appointed his successor, 


to enjoy the royal honour with his father also at 
present; and that there was no likelihood that a 
person who had the one half of that authority 


without any danger, and with a good character, 
should hunt after the whole with infamy 


est affection to his father. And as to what he had 
done at Rome, Cesar was a witness thereto; who 
he Was no more to be imposed upon than God 


imself: of whose opinions his letters sent hither 


are sufficient evidence, and that it was not rea- 
sonable to prefer the calumnies of such as pro- 


posed to raise disturbances before those letters; 


the greatest part of which calumnies had been 
raised during his absence, which gave scope to 


his enemies to forge them, which they had not 
More- 
over, he showed the weakness of the evidence 
obtained by torture, which was commonly false; 
because the distress men are in under such tor- 
tures naturally obliges them to say many things 
in order to please those that govern them. He 


been able to do if he had been there. 


also offered himself to the torture.” 
5. Hereupon there was a change observed in 


the assembly, while they greatly pitied Antipa- 
ter, who, by weeping and putting on a coun- 
tenance suitable to his sad case, made them 
commiserate the same; insomuch that his very 


enemies were moved to compassion; and it ap- 
peared plainly that Herod himself was affected 


in his own mind, although he was not willing it 
should be taken notice of. Then did Nicolaus 


begin to prosecute what the king had begun, and 
that with great bitterness; and summed up all 


the evidence which arose from the tortures, or 


from the testimonies. ‘He principally and largely 
cried up the king’s virtues, which he had exhi- 
bited in the maintenance and education of his 
sons, while he never could gain any advantage 
thereby, but still fell from one misfortune to 
another. Although he owned that he was 
not so much surprised with that thoughtless 
behaviour of his former sons, who were but 
young, and were besides corrupted by wicked 


counsellors, who were the occasion of their} 


wiping out of their minds all the righteous dic- 
tates of nature, and this out of a desire of com- 


to do; yet 
amazed at the horrid wickedness of Antipater, 
who, although he had not only had great benefits 


and 
danger, and this when it was doubtful whether 
he could obtain it or not; and when he saw the sad 
example of his brethren before him, and was both 
the informer and the accuser against them, ata 
time when they might not otherwise have been 
discovered; nay, was the author of the punish- 
ment inflicted upon them, when it appeared evi- 
dently that they were guilty of a wicked attempt 
against their father; and that-even the contentions 
there were in the king’s family, were indications 
that he had ever managed affairs out of the sincer- 


he could not but justly stand 


bestowed on him by his father, enough to tame 


his reason, yet could not be more tamed than the 


most envenomed serpents; whereas even those 
creatures admit of some mitigation, and’will not 
bite their benefactors, while Antipater hath not 
let the misfortunes of his brethren be any hinder- 
ance to him, but he hath gone on to imitate their 
barbarity notwithstanding. Yet wast thou, O 
Antipater! (as thou hast thyself confessed,) the 
informer as to what wicked actions they had 
done, and the searcher out of the evidence against 
them, and the author of the punishment they 
underwent upon their detection. Nor do we say 
this as accusing thee for being so zealous in thy 
anger against them, but are astonished at thy 
madevones to imitate their profligate behaviour, 
and we discover thereby, that thou didst not act 
thus for the safety of thy father, but for the de- 
struction of thy brethren, that by such outside 
hatred of their impiety, thou mightest be beliey- 
ed a lover of thy father, and mightest thereby 
get thee power enough to do mischief with the 
—— impunity, which design thy actions in- 
eed demonstrate. It is true, thou tookest thy 
brethren off, because thou didst convict them of 
their wicked designs; but thou didst not yield " 
to justice those who were their partners; an 
thereby didst make it evident to all men, that 
thou madest covenant with them against thy fa- 
ther, when thou chosest to be the accuser Ο ἊΣ 
brethren, as desirous to gain to thyself alone this 
advantage of laying plots to kill thy father, and 
so to enjoy double pleasure, which is truly worthy 
of thy evil disposition, which thou hast openly 
showed against thy brethren; on which account 


thou didst rejoice, as having done a most famous — 


exploit, nor was that behaviour unworthy of thee. 
Butifthy intention were otherwise, thou art worse 
than they; while thou didst contrive to hide thy 
treachery against thy father, thou didst hate 
them, not as plotters against thy father, for in 
that case thou hadst not thyself fallen upon the 
like crime, but as successors of his dominions, 
and more worthy of that succession than thyself. 
Thou wouldest kill thy father after thy brethren, 
lest thy lies raised against them might be de- 
tected: and lestthou shouldst suffer what punish- 
ment thou hadst deserved, thou hadst a mind to 
exact that punishment of thy unhappy father, 
and didst devise such a sort of uncommon parri- 
cide as the world never yet saw. For thou, who 
art his son, did not only lay a treacherous design 
against thy father, and didst it while he loved 
thee, and had been thy benefactor, had made 
thee in reality his partner in the kingdom, and 
had openly declared thee his successor, while 
thou wast not forbidden to taste the sweetness 
of authority already, and hadst the firm hope of 
what was future by thy father’s determination, 
and the security of a written testament. But 
for certain thou didst not measure these things 
according to thy father’s various disposition, but 
according to thy own thoughts and inclinations ; 
and wast desirous to take the partthat remaine 

away from thy too indulgent father, and sought- 
est to destroy him with thy deeds, whom thou in 
words pretendedst to preserve. Nor wast thou 
content to be wicked thyself, but thou filledst thy 


mother’s head with thy devices, and raisedst dis- . 


turbances among thy brethren, and hadst the 
boldness to call thy father a wild beast; while 
thou hadst thyself a mind more cruel than any 
serpent, whence thou sentest out that poison 
among thy nearest kindred and greetest bene- 
factors, and invitedst them to assist thee and 
uard thee, and didst hedge thyself in on all sides 
y the artifices of both men and women, against 


‘an old man; as though that mind of thine was 


Ce a 
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not sufficient of itself to support so great a ha- 


tred as thou barest to him. And here thou ap-: 


earest, after the tortures of freemen, of domes- 
Res. of men and women, which have been ex- 
amined on thy account, and after the informa- 
tions of thy fellow-conspirators, as making haste 
to contradict the truth; and hast thought on ways 
not only to take thy father out of the world, but 
to disannul that written law which is against 
thee, and the virtue of Varus, and the nature of 
justice ; nay, such is that impudence of thine on 
which thou confidest, that thou desirest to be put 
to the torture thyself, while thou allegest, that 
the tortures of those already examined thereby 
have made them tell lies; that those that have 
been the deliverers of thy father may not be al- 
lowed to have spoken the truth; but that.thy tor- 
tures may be esteemed the discoverers of truth. 
Wilt not thou, O Varus! deliver the king from 
the injuries of his kindred? Wilt not thou de- 
stroy this wicked wild beast, which hath pretend- 
ed kindness to his father, in order to destroy his 
brethren; while yet he is himself alone ready to 
carry off the kingdom immediately, and appears 
to be the most bloody butcher to him of them all? 
For thou art sensible, that parricide is a general 
injury both to nature and to common life, and 
that the intention of parricide is not inferior to 
its perpetration: and he who does not punish it, 
is injurious to nature itself.” : 

6. Nicolaus added farther what belonged to An- 
tipater’s mother, and whatsoever she had prat- 
tled like a woman; as also about the predictions 
and the sacrifices relating to the king ; and what- 
soever Antipater had done lasciviously in his 
cups and his amours among Pheroras’s women; 
the examination upon torture; and whatsoever 
concerned. the testimonies of the witnesses, 
which were many atid of various kinds ; some 
prepared beforehand, and others were “sudden 
answers, which farther declared and confirmed 
the foregoing evidence. For those’ men who 
were acquainted with Antipater’s practices, but 
had concealed them out of fear, when they saw 
that he was exposed to the accusations of the 
former witnesses, and that ‘his great ‘good for- 
tune, which had supported him hitherto, had 
now evidently betrayed him into the hands of 
his enemies, who were now insatiable in their 
hatred to him, told all they knew of him. *And 
his ruin was now hastened, not.so much by the 


enmity of those that were his accusers, as by his | 


gross, and impudent, and wicked contrivances, 
and by his ill-will to his father and his brethren; 
while he had filled their house with disturbance, 
and caused them to murder -one another; and 
was neither fair in his hatred, nor kind in his 
friendship; but just sq far as served his own 
turn. Now, there were a great number who for 


along time beforehand had seen all this ; and es- |} 


pecially such as were naturally disposed to judge 
of matters by the rules of virtue; because they 
were used to determine about affairs without pas- 


sion, but had been restrained from making any | 


open complaints before; these, upon t eave 
now given thei produced all they hedtbe hrs 
the public. The demonstrations also of these 
wicked facts could noway be disproved; because 
the many witnesses there were did neither speak 
out of favour to Herod, nor were they obliged to 
keep back what they had to say, out of suspi- 
cion of any danger they were in; but they spoke 
what they knew, because they thought such ac- 
tions very wicked , and that Antipater deserved 
the greatest punishment ; and indeed not so much 
for Herod's safety, as on account of the man’s 
own wickedness. Many things were also said, 
and those by a great number of persons who 
were noway obliged to say them; insomuch that 


Antipater, who used generally to be very shrewd. 
in his lies and impudence, was not able to say 


one word to the contrary. When Nicolaus had 


‘ 
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left off speaking, and had produced the evidence. 
Varus bade aneies tobetake himself to making 
his defence, if he had prepared any: thing where- 
by it might appear that he was not guilty of the 
crimes he was accused of; for that, as he was 
himself desirous, so did the know that his father 
was in like manner desirous also to have him 


| found entirely innocent. But Antipater fell down 


on his face, and appealed-to God, and to all men, 
for testimonials of his innocency ;, desiring that 
God would. declare by some eyident signals, that 
he had not laid any plot against his father. This 
being the usual method of all men destitute of 
virtue, that when they set about any wick- 
ed: undertakings, they fall to work eponen 
to their own inclinations, as if they believe 
that God was unconcerned in human affairs; but 
when once they are found out, and are in danger 
of undergoing the punishment due to their crimes, 
they endeavour to overthrow all the evidence 
against them, by appealing to Ged; which was 
the very thing which Antipater now did; for 
whereas he had done every thing as if there 
were no God in the world; when he was on all 
sides distressed by justice, and when he had no 
other advantage to expect from legal proofs, 
by which he might disprove the accusations laid 
against him, he impudently abused the majesty 
of God, and aseribed it to his power, that he ha 
been served. hitherto; and produced before 
them all what difficulties he had ever undergone 
in his bold acting for his father’s preservation. 

7. So when Varus, upon asking Antipater 
what he had to say for himself, found that he 
had nothing to say besides his appeal to God, 
and saw that there was no end of that, he bade 
‘them bring the potion before the court, thathe . 
might see what virtue still remained in it; and 
when it was brought, and one that was condemn-: 
ed to die had drunk it by Varus's command, he 
died presently. Then Varus got up, and depart- 
ed out of the court, and went away the day fol- 
lowing to Antioch; where his usual residence 
was, because that was the palace of the Syrians; 
upon which Herod laid his son in bonds. ° But 
what were Varus’s discourses to Herod, was not 
known to the generality, and upon what words it 
was that he went away; though it was also gene- 
rally supposed, that whatsoever Herod did after- 
ward about his son, was done with his approba~- 
tion. But when Herod had bound his son, he 
sent letters to Rome to Cesar about him, and 
such messengers withal as should, by word of 
mouth, inform Cesar of Antipater’s tyvickedness. 
Now, at this very time there was seized a letter 
of Antiphilus, written to Antipater out of Egypt, 
(for he lived there ;) and, when it was δἰ πε bey 
the king, it was found to contain what follows: 
“ have sent thee Acme’s Jetter, and hazarded 

Ὑ own life; for thou knowest that I am in dan- 
‘from two families, if I-be discovered. 1 wish 
e good success in thy affair.” “These were 


the contents of this letter: but the king made 


inquiry about the other letter also, for it did not 
appear, and Antiphilus’s slave, who brought that 
letter which had been read, denied that he had 
received the other. But, while the king was in 
doubt about it, one of Herod’s friends, seeing a 
seam upon the inner coat of the slave, and. a 
doubling of the cloth, (for he had two coats om) 
he guessed that the letter might be within tha 

doubling, which accordingly proved to be true. 
So they took out the letter, and its contents were 
these: “Acme to Antipater. I have written 
sucha letter to thy father as thou desiredst me. I 
have also taken a copy and sentit, as if it came 
from Salome to my lady [Livia;] which, when 
thou readest, I know that Herod will punish Sa- 
lome, as plotting against him.’ Now, this pre- 
tended letter of Salome’s to her lady was com- 
posed by Antipater, in the name of Salome, as 
to its meaning, but in the words of Acme The 


letter was this: “Acme king Herod. 
done my ei ir that’ noth 
against thee sliould be concealed from thee. So 
upon “my finding a letter of Salome written to 
my_lady against thee, I have written out a copy, 
and sent it to thee, with hazard to myself, but 
for thy advantage. The reason why she wrote 
it was this, that she had a mind to be married to 
ἔρος Do thou therefore tear this letter in 
ἐπ that I may not come into danger of. my 
ife.’” “Now Acme had written to Antipater him- 
self, and informed him that, in compliance with 
his command, she had both herself written to 
Herod, as if Salome had laid a sudden plot en- 
tirely against him, and had herself sent a copy 
of an epistle, as coming from Salome to her lady. 
Now, Acme was a Jewess by birth, and a servant 
to Julia, Cesar’s wife; and did this out of her 
friendship for Antipater, as ‘having been cor- 
rupted by him with a large present of money, 
to assist in his pernicious designs against his fa- 
ther and his aunt. 

8. Hereupon Herod was so amazed,at the pro- 
digious wickedness of Antipater, that he was 
ready to have ordered him to be slain immediate- 
ly, as a turbulent person in the most important 
concerns, and as one that faid a plot not only 
against himself, but against his sister also, and 
even corrupted Czsar’s own domestics. Salome 
also provoked him to it, beating her b and 
bidding him kill her, if. he could pr any 
credible testimony that she had acted in that 
manner. Herod also sent for his son, and asked 
him about this matter, and bade him contradict 
it if he could, and not suppress any thing he had 
to'say for himself; and, when he had not one 
word to say, he asked him, since he was every 
way caught in his villany, that he would make 
no farther delay, but discover his associates in 
these his wicked designs. So he laid all upon 
Antiphilus; but discovered nobody else. Here- 
upon Herod was in such great grief, that he was 
ready to send his son to Rome to Cesar, there to 

ive an account of these his wicked contrivances. 

t he soon became afraid, lest he might there, 
by the assistance of his friends, eseape the dan- 
ger he was in: so he kept hint bound as before, 
and sent more ambassadors and letters [to Rome] 
to accuse his son, and an account of what assist- 
ance Acme had given him in his wicked designs, 
with copies of the epistles before mentioned. 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning the Disease that Herod fell into, and 
the Sedition which the Jews raised thereupon, 
with the Punishmént of the Seditious. 


§ 1. Now Herod’s ambassadors made haste to 
Rome; but sent, as instructed befor hat 
answers they were fo make to the qu put | 
to them. They also carried the epistles with 
them. But Herod now fell into a distemper, and 
made his will, and bequeathed his kingdom to 
Antipas] his youngest son; and this out of that 
atred to Archelaus and Philip, which the calum- 
nies of Antipater had raised against them. He 
also bequeathed a thousand talents to Czsar, 
five Hundred to Sali, Cesar’s’ wife, to Cesar’s 
children, and friends, and freed-men. He also 
distributed among his-sons and their sons, his 
money, his revenues, and his lands. He also 
made Salome his. sister very rich, because she 
had continued faithful to him in all his cireum- 
stances, and was never so rash as to do him any 
harm: and as he despaired of recovering, for he 
was about the seventieth year of his age, he 


grew fierce, and indulged the bitterest anger | 


upon all occasions; the cause whereof was this, 
that he thought himself despised, and that the 
‘nation was ᾿ ased with his misfortunes; be- 
sides which, he resented asedition which some 
of the lower sort of men excited against him, 
the occasion of which was as follows: 


|land Matthias, the son of Margalothus, two of the 


. VI. 
2. There was.one Judas, the son of Sariphxu 


at 
most eloquent nien among.the Jews 

most Gelebrated int me of the J. on 
and men well beloved by the people, becau 
their education of their youth; for all those that 
were studious of virtue ᾿Αἰφμμεσαις their lectures 
every day. These: men, when they found that 
the king’s distemper was incurable, excited the 
young men that they would pull down all those 
works which the king had erected contrary to 
the law of their fathers, and thereby obtain the 
rewards which the law will confer on them for 
such actions of piety, for that it was aay on ac- 


so as to escape any such 
dangers; that therefore it is a right thing for 
those whe are in love with a virtuous conduct, 
to wait for that fatal hour by such a behaviour 
as may carry them out of the world with praise 
and honour; and that this will alleviate death to 
a great degree, thus to come at it by the pe 
formance of brave actions, which bring us im 
danger of it; and, at the same time, to leave 
that reputation behind them to their children, 
and to all their relations, whether they be men 
or women, which will be of great advantage to 
them afterward.” 

3: And with such discourses as this, did these 
men excite the young men to this action; anda 
report being come to them that the king was 
dead, this was an addition to the wise men’s per- 
suasions; so, in the very middle of the day, they 
got upon the place; they — down the eagle, 
and cut it into pieces with axes, while a great 
number of the people were in the temple, And 
now the king’s captain, upon hearing what the 
undertaking was, and supposing it was a thing 
of a higher nature than it prov μὴ» be, came u 
thither, having a great band o sol lers wit 
him, such as was sufficient to put a stop to the 
multitude of those who pulled down what was 
dedicated to God; so he fell upon unex- 
pectedly, and as they were upon this bold at- 
tempt, in-a foolish presumption rather than a 
cautious circumspection, as is usual with the 
multitude, and while they were in disorder, and 
incautious of what was for their advantage; so 
he caught no fewer than forty of the young 
meh, who had the courage to stay behind when 
the rest ran away, together with the authors of 
this bold attempt, Judas and Matthias, who 
thought it an ignominious thing to retire upon 
his approach, and led them to the king. And 


‘when they were come to the king, and he had 


* That the making of images, without an intention to 
worship them, was not unlawful to the Jews, see the note 
on Antiq. B. viii. ch. vii. sect. 5. 
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asked themif they had been so bold as to pull 
down what he had deédicated to God? ‘ Yes, 
(said I 
and what hath been performed, we performed it, 
and that with such a virtuous courage as be- 
comes men, for we have given our assistance to 
those things which are dedicated to the majesty 
of God, and we have provided for what we have 
learned by hearing the law; and it ought not to 
be wondered at, if we esteem those laws which 
Moses had suggested to him, and were taught 
him by God, and which he wrote and left behind 
him, more worthy of observation than thy com- 
mands. Accordingly, we will undergo death, 
and all sorts of punishment which thou canst in- 
flict upon us, with pleasure, since we are con- 

“scious to ourselves that we shall die, not for any 
unrighteous actions, but for our love to religion.” 
And thus they all said, and their courage was 
still equal to their profession, and equal to that 
with which they readily set about dhig under- 
taking. And when the king had ordered’ them 
to be bound, he sent. them to Jericho, and called 
together the principal men among the Jews; and 
seit they were come, he made them assemble 
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they,) what was contrived, we -contrived, | 
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& 


‘he other Matthias, who.nad raised the sedifion, 
‘with his companions, alive. And that very night 
then wahge cleo of the moon.t : 4 

5. But now Herod’s distemper greatly 
creased upon him, after a severe manner, ἢ 
this by God’s judgment upon him for his sins; 
for a fire glowed in him slowly, which did not so 
much appear to the touch outwardly, as it aug-. 
mented his pains inwardly; for it brought upon 
him a vehement appetite to eating, which he 
could not avoid to supply with one sort of food 
or other. His entrails were also exulcerated, 
and the chief violence of his pain lay on his 
colow; an;aqueous and transparent nee also. 
had settled itself about his feet, and a like mat- 
ter afflicted him at the bottom of his belly. Nay 
farther, his privy member was putrified, and 

roduced worms; and when he sat upright, he 
had a difficulty ΟΥ̓ breathing, which was very 
loathsome, on account of the stench of his breath, 
and the quickness of its returns; he had also 
convulsions in all parts of his body, which in 
cezeased his strength to an unsufferable degree 
It was said by those who pretended to divine, 
and who were endued with wisdom to foretell 


‘in the theatre, and because he could not himself] such things, that God inflicted this punishment 


stand; he lay upon a couch, and enumerated the 
many labours that he had long endured on their 
account, and _ his building "oF the temple, and 
what a vast charge that was to him, while the 
Asmoneans, during the hundred. and. twenty- 
five years of their government, had not been able 
to perform any so gréat a work for the honour 
of God as that was; that he had also adorned it 
with very valuable donations, on which account 
he hoped that he had deft himself a memorial, 
and procured himself a reputation after lis death. 
He then cried out, that these men had not ab- 
stained from affronting him, even in his lifetime, 
but that, in the very daytime, and in the sight of 
the multitude, they had abused him to that de- 
gree, as to fall upon what he had dedicated, and 
in that way of abuse had pulled it down to. the 
ground. They pretended, indeed, that they did 
it to affront him; but if any one. consider the 
ing truly, they will find that they were guilty 

of sacrilege against God the rein.” 

4. But the people, on account of Herod's bar- 
parous temper, and for fear he should be so 
cruel as to inflict punishment on them, said, 
“What was done, was done without their appro- 
bation, ‘and that itseemed to them that the actors 
might well be punished for what they had done.” 
But as for Herod, he dealt more mildly with 
others fof the assembly;] but he deprived: Mat- 
thias of the high priesthood, as in part an occa- 
sion of this action, and made Joazer, who was 
Matthias’s wife’s brother, high priest in his stead. 
Now it happened, that during the time of the 
high priesthood of this Matthias, there was ano- 
ther person made high priest for a single day, 
that very day which the Jews observed as a fast. 
The occasion was this: this Matthias the high 
priest, on the night before that day, when the 
ast was to be celebrated, seemed in a dream* 
to have conversation ‘with his wife; and because 
he could not officiate himself on that account, 
Joseph, the son of Ellemus, his kinsman, assisted 
him in that sacred office. But Herod deprived 
this Matthias of the high priesthdod, and burnt 


* This fact, that one’ Joseph was made high priest for a 
single day, on occasion of the action here specified, that 
befell Matthias, the real high priest, in his sleep, the night 
before the great day of expiation, is attested to both in the 
Mishna and Talinud, as Dr. Hudson here informs us. And 
indeed, from this fact, thus fully attested, we may confute 
that pretended rule in the Talmud here mentioned, and 
endeavoured to be exeused by Reland, that the high priest 
was not suffered to sleep the night before the great day of 
expiation ; which watching would surely rather unfit him 
for the many important duties he was to perform on that 
solemn day, than dispose him duly to perform them. Nor 
do such Talmudical rules, when unsupported by better 
evidence, much less when contradicted thereby, seem to 
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on the king on account of his great impiety; yet 
was he still in hopes of recovering, though his 
afflictions seemed greater than any one could 
bear. He also sent for physicians, and did not 


| refuse to follow what they prescribed for his as- 


sistance, and went beyond the river Jordan, and 
bathed himself in the warm baths that were at 
CaHirrhoe, which, besides their other »general 
virtues, were also fit to drink; which water runs 
into the lake called Asphaltitis. And when the 
physicians once thought fit to have him bathed 
in a vessel full of 91], it was supposed that he 
was just dying; but upon the lamentable eries of 
his domestics, he revived; and having no longer 
the least hopes of recovering, he gave order that 
every soldier should.be paid fifty drachme ; and 
he also gave a great deal to their commanders, 
and to his friends, and came again to Jericho, 
where he grew so choleric, that it brought him 
to do all things like a madman; and though 
he were near his death, he contrived the fol- 
lowing wicked designs. He commanded that all 
the principal, men of the entire Jewish nation, 
wheresoever they lived, should be called to him. 
Accordingly, they were a great number that 
came, because the whole nation was called, and 
all men heard of this call, and death was the 
penalty of such as should despise the epistles 
that were sent to’eall them. And now the King 
| was'in a wild rage against them all, thé innocent 
as well as those that had afforded ground:for,ae- 
} cusations ; and when they were come, he ordered 
them to be all shut up in the hippodrome,t an 
sent for his sister Salome, and her husba 
Alexis, and spoke thus to them: “I shall die in 
a little time, so great are my pains; which death 
ought to be cheerfully borne, and.to.be welcomed 
by all men; but what principally troubles me is 
this, that I shall die without being lamented, and 
without such mourning as mea usually expect at 
}a king’s death. For that he was not unacquaint- 
ed with the temper of the Jews, that his death 
wouldbe a thing very desirable, and exceedingly 
acceptable to them; because during his lifetime 


me of weight enough to deserve that so gteat a man as 
Reland should spend his time in endeavours at their vin- 
dication. 

{ This eclipsé of the moon (which is the only eclipse of 

| either of the luminaries mentioned by our Josephus in any 

of his writings) is of the greatest consequence for the dé- 
termination of ‘the time for the death of Herod and Anti- 
pater, and for the birth and entire chronology of Jesus 
Christ. It happened March 13th, in the year of the’ Julian 
period 4710, and the fourth year. before the Christian era. 
See its Calculation by the rules of astronomy, at the end 
of the Astronomical Lectures, edit. Lat. page 451, 452 

t Aplace for the horse ‘races . 
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ey wére ready to revolt from him, and 
ΤΑ the don io he had dedicated to Go 
that it was therefore their business to resolve ἢ 
him somé alleviation of his στοῦ 
is occasion ; for that, if they do not 2 : 

sir consent in what he desires, he sha 
have a great mourning at his funeral, and such 

any 
e nation would mourn from their very soul, 
Which otherwise would be done in sport and 
kery only. He desired therefore that as soon 
the see he hath given up the ghost, they 
: ace soldiers round hippodrome, while 
el o not know that he is dead: and that they 
- vot declare his death to the multitude till 
is is done, but. that they shall give orders to 
have those that are in custody shot with their 
s; and that this slawghter of them all will 
cause that he shall not miss to rejoiceon a double 
account; that as he is dying, they will make him 
secure that his will shall. be executed in what he 
’ charges them to do; and that he shall have the 
honour of a memorable mourning at his funeral. 
So he deplored his condition, with tears in his 
eyes, Bes obtested them by the kindness due 
from them, as of his kindréd; and by the faith 
they owed to God, and begged of them that they 
would not hinder him of this honourable mourn- 
ing at his funeral.” So they promised him not to 
transgress his commands. 

6. Now, any one may easily discover the tem- 
per of this man’s mind, which not only took 
pléasure in doing what he had done formerly 
against his relations, dut of the love of life; but 
by those commands of his which savoured of no 
humanity, since he took care wlien he was de- 

afting out of this lifé, that the whole nation 
Prauld be put into mourning, and jndeed made 
desolate of their dearest kindred, when he gave 
order that one out of every family should be 
slain, although they had done nothing that was 
unjust, or that Was against him, nor were they 
accused of any other crimes; while it is usual for 
those who have any regafd to virtue, to lay aside 
their hatred at such a time, even with respect to 
those they justly esteemed their enemies. 


om CHAP. VII. 
Herod has paps. a? of killing himself with his 
own Hand ; anda litile afterward he orders An- 


εν tipaier to be slain, 


§ 1. As he was giving these commands to his 
relations, there camesletters from his ambassa- 
dors, who had been sent to Rome unto Cesar, 
“which, when they were read, their purport was 
this: that “Acme was slain by Cesar, out of his 
indignation at what hand she had in’Antipater’s 
wicked practices; and that as to Antipater him- 
self, Cesar left if to Herod to act as became a 
father and a king, and either to banish him or 
take* away his life, which he pleased.” When 
Herod heard this, he was somewhat better, out 
of the pleasure he had from the conteuts of the 
letters, and was elevated at the death of Acme, 
and at the power that was given him over his 
son; but, as his pdins were become very great, 
he was now ready to faint for want of something 
to eat; so he called for an apple, and a knife; for 
if was his custom formerly to pare the apple 
himself, and soon afterward to cut it, and eat it. 
When he had got the knife, he looked about, and 
had a mind fo stab himself with it; and he had 
done it, had not his first cousin, Archiabus, pre- 


_* When it ishore said, that Philip the tetrarch, and Ar- 
chelaus the king or ethnarch, were ἄδελῴοι γνησίοι or ge~ 
nuine broihers ; if those words mean own brothers, or born 
of the same father and mother, there must be here some 
mistake; because they had indeed the same father, Herod, 
but different mothers; the former Cleopatra, and Arche- 
laus Malthace.. They were indeed brought up altogether 
privately at Rome like own brothers; and Philip was Ar- 


chelaus’s deputy when he went to have his kingdom con- 


ing had before him; fur then the | 
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and held his hand, and cried out 
eupon a woful lamentation echoed 
Faget and a great tumult was 
; e king was dead. Upon which, 
, who verily believed his father was de- 


| ceased, grew bold in his discourse, as hoping to 
be immediately and entirely released from his 
bonds, and to take the kingdom into his hands, 
without any more ado; so he discoursed with the 
jailer about letting him go, and in that casé 
promised him great things, both now and here- 
onal as if that were the only thing now in ques- 
ti 7 


But the jailer did not only refuse to do 
what Antipater would have him, but informed 


the king of his.intentions, and how many solici- 
tations 


e had had from him [of that nature.] 
Hereupon Herod, who had formerly no affection 


‘nor good-will towards his son to restrain him, 


when he heard what the jailer said, he cried out, 
and beat his head, although he was at death’s 
door, and raised himself upon his elbow, and sent 
for some of his guards, and commanded’them to 
kill Antipater without any further delay, and to 


do it presentl¥, and to bury him in an ignoble — 


manner at Hyrcania. 


, 


ἐμαί and Testament, and 
Surial. 


§ 1. Axp now Herod altered his testament upon 
the alteration of his mind; for he appointed An- 
tipas, to whom he had before left the kingdom, 
to be tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, and granted 
the kingdom to Archelaus. 
lonitis, and -Trachonitis, and Paneas, to Philip, 
who was his son, but own brother to Archelaus, 
by the, name of a tetrarchy; and bequeathed 
Jamnia, and Ashdod, “and Phasaelis,.to Salome 
his.sister, with five hundred thousand [drachmez] 
of silver’ that was coined. * He also made pro- 
vision for all the rest of his kindred, by givin 
them sums of money and annual revenues, and 
80 Teft them all in a wealthy condition. He be- 
queathed also to Cesar ten millions of πε I 
of coined money, besides both vessels of gold 


Cesar’s wife ; and to certain others, five mil 
When he lad doiie these things, he died, the 
day after he had caused Antipater to be slain; 
having reigned since he had procured Antigonus 
to be slain, thirty-four years ;t but since he had 
been declared king by the Romans, thirty-seven. 
A man he was of great barbarity towards all men 
equally, and a slave to his passion; but above 
the consideration of what was right: yet was he 
favoured by fortune ‘as much as any man ever 
was, for from a private man he became a king: 
and though he were encompassed with ten thou- 
sand dangers, he got clear of them all, and con- 
tinued his life to a very old age. But then, as to 
the affairs of his family and children, in which, 
indeed, according to his own opinion, he was also 
very fortunate, because he was able to conquer 
his enemies, yet, in my opinion, he was herein 
very unfortunate. 

2. But then Salome and Alexas, before the 
king’s death was made known, dismissed those 
that were shut up in the hippodrome, and told 


silver, dnd garments exceeding costly, mili ‘ia, 


them that»the king ordered them to go away to. 


their own lands, and take care of their own af- 
fairs, which was esteemed by the nation a great 
benefit. And now the king’s death was made 
public, when Salome and Alexas gathered the 


firmed to him at Rome; ch. ix. sect. 5, and Of the War, 
B. ii. ch. ii. sect. 1, which intimacy is perhaps all that Jo- 


oo intended by the words before us- 


These numbers of years for Herod’s reign, 34, and 37, 


are the very same with those Of the War, B. i. ch. xxxiii. 
sect. 8, and are among the principal chronological charac- 
ters belonging to the reign or death of Herod. See 
Hw. of the Evang. p. 150—155. 


He also gave Gau- — 
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soldiery together in the amphitheatre at Jericho ; 


and the first thing they did was, they read He-} 


rod’s letter, written to the soldiery, thankin 
them for their fidelity and good-will. to him, anc 
exhorting them to afford his son Archelaus, whom 
he. had appointed for their king, like fidelity and 

ood-will. After. which, Ptolemy, who had'the 

ing’s seal intrusted to him, read the king’s.tes- 
tament, which was to be of force no otherwise 
than as it should stand when Cesar had inspected 
it; so there was presently an acclamation ma 
to Archelaus, as king, and the soldiers came by 
bands, and their commanders with them, and pro- 
mised the same good-will to him, and readiness 
to serve him, which they had exhibited to He- 
rod; and they prayed God to be assistant tohim. 

3. After this was over, they prepared, for his 
funeral, it being Archelaus’s care that the pro- 
cession to his father’s sepulchre sHould be very 
sumptuous. Accordingly, he brought out all his 
ornaments to adorn the pomp of the funeral. 
The body was carried upon a golden, hier, em- 
ibnoidered 


well as the body itself: he had a diadem upen 
his head, and above it a crown of gold; he also 
‘had a sceptre in his right hand. About the bier 
were his sons and his numerous relations; next 
to these was the soldiery, distinguishéd accord- 
ing to their several countries‘and denominations ; 
aad they were put into the following,order : first 
‘of all went his guards; then the band οἵ Thra- 
cians;.and after them the ‘Germans; and next 
the band of Galatians; every one in their habili- 
ments of war; aid behind these marched the 
whole army. in the same manner as they used to 
Ὁ out to war, and as they used'to be put in array 
ry their muster-masters: and centurions ; these 
were followed. by five hundred of his domestics 
carrying spices. So they went eight furlongs* 
to Herodium ; for tliere by his‘eown command he 
wasto be buried. And thus did Herod end his life. 
4, Now Archelaus paid him so much’ respeet, 
as to continue his mourning till the seventh day ; 
for so many days are appointed for it by the Jaw 
of our fathers. . And when he had given a treat 
to the multitude, and left off his mourning, he 
it up into the temple; he lad also acclama- 
tions and praises: given him, which way soever 
he went, every one striving with the rest who 
should appear to use the loudest acelamations. 
So he ascended a high elevation made for him, 
and took his seat, ina throne made of gold, and’ 
spoke kindly. to the multitude, and declared| 
“ with what joy he reeeived their aeclamations, 
and the marks of the good-will they showed to 
him; and returned them thanks that they did 
not remember the injuries Iris father had done 
them, to his disadyantage ; and promised them 
he would endeavour not to be behindhand with 
them in rewarding their alacrity in his service, 
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with very precious stones of great|| 
variety, and it was covered over With purple, as| 


with his friends, : 
: : CHAP. IX. 


How the People raised a Sedition against.Ar 
laus, and how he sailed to ἐν φνη 


ᾧ 1. Ar this tithe also it was, that some of the 
Jews got together out of a desire of innovations 
They Jamented Matthias, and those that were 
slain with. him by Herod, who had not any re- 
spect paid them by a funeral mourning, out of 
the fear men were in’ of that man; y were 
those who had been condemned for pulling down 
the golden eagle, The people made a great cla- 
mour and lamentation hereupon, and .cast out 
some reproaches against the king also, as if that 
tended to alleviate the miseries of the deceased. 
"The people assembled together, and desired of 
| Archelaus, that, in way of revenge.on their de- , 
count, he would inflict punishment on those who 
had been honoured by Herod: and that, ih the 
first and principal: plaee, he would deprive: that 
high priest whom Herod had made, and syould 
choose one more agreeable to the law, and of 
greater purity, to officiate as high priest: “Lis 
was granted by Arehelaus, although he was 
mightily offended at their importunity, bécause 
he proposed ta himself to go to Rome immediate- 
ly, to look ‘after, Cesar’s deterniination about 
him. However, he sent the general of his forces 
to use persuasions, and to tell them that the 
death which was inflicted on their friends was 
‘according te the law; and to represent to them, 
that their petitions about these things were. car- 
ried to a great height of injury to him; that the 
time was not How proper for such petitions, but 
required their. unanimity antil such time as he 
should be established in fhe government by the 
consent of Cesar, and should then be come’back 
to them; for that he would then consult with 
| them in common concerning the purport of their 
petitions; but that they ought at present to he 
quiet, lest they should seem seditious persons. 

2. So when the king had suggested these 


after a suitable manner; but that he should ab- 
stain at present from the name of king, and that. 
he should have the honour of that dignity if Ce- 
sar should confirm and settle that testament 
which his father had made; and that it was on 
this account, that when the army would have put 
the diadem on him at Jericho,-he would not ac- 
cept of that honour, which is asually so much 
desired, because it was not yet evident that he 
who was to be principally concerned in bestowing 
if, would give it him; although, by his accept- 


ance of the government, he should not want the} 


ability ef rewarding their kindness to him; and 


things, and. instructed his general in .what he 
was.to say, he sent him away to the. people bat 
they made a _clamour, and would not give him 
leave to speak, and put him in danger of his life, 
and as many more as were desirous to venture 
upon saying openly any thing which might re- 
duce them: to a sober mind, and prevent them - 
going on in their present courses; because they * 
had more concern to have all their own wills 
performed than to yield obedience to. their, go- 
vernors ; thinking it to be a thimg insufferable. 
Ahat, while Herod was alive, the should lose 
those that were the most dear fo thei, and that 


that it should be his endeavour, as to all things 
wherein they weré concerned, to prove in every 


when he was dead, they could not get the actors 
to be punished. So they went on with'their de- 


respect better than his father.” Whereupon the ||'signs after a violent manner, and thought all to 
multitude, as it is usual with them; supposed|| be lawful and right which tended to please them, 
that the first days of those that enter upon such|| and being unskilful in foreseeing what dangers 
governments, declare the intentions of those that||:they incurred; and when they had suspicion of 


* At eight stadia or furlongs a day, as here, Herod’s}| Of the War, B. i. ch. xxxiii, sect 9.,) must have taken up 


᾿ funeral, conducted to Herodium (which lay at the distance 


from Jericho, where he died, of 200 stadia or furlongs; 


no less than twenty-five days. 


pepe 
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such a thing, yet did the pent P the 
took in the punishment of those deem 
their ἐν ττ iy ἧς all su nsidera- 
tions; and although Archelaus sent many to 
speak to them, yet they treated them not as 
mes rs by him, but as persons that 
f their accord to mitigate their anger, 
would not let one of them speak. The se- 
also δον by such as were in ἃ great 
passion; and it was evident that they were pro- 
ceeding farther in sediti ractices, by the 
multitude’s running so fa Ἢ them. 

3. Now, upon the approach of that feast of un- 
leavened bread, which the law of their fathers 
had appointed for the Jews at this time, which 
feast is called the Passover,* and is a memorial 
of their deliverance out of Egypt, (when they 
offer sacrifices with great alacrity; and when 
they are required to slay more sacrifices in num- 
ber than at any other festival, and when an in- 
numerable multitude came thither out of the 
country, nay, from beyond its limits also, in order 
to worship God;) the seditious lamented Judas 
and Matthias, those teachers of the laws, and 
kept together in the temple, and had plenty of 
food, because these seditious persons were not 
ashamed to beg it. And as Archelaus was afraid 
lest some terrible thing should spring up by 
means of these men’s madness, he sent a regi- 
ment of armed men, and with them a captain of 
a thousand, to suppress the violent efforts of the 
seditious, before the whole multitude should be 
infected with the like madness- and gave them 
this charge, that if they found any much more 
openly seditious than others, and more busy in 
tumultuous practices, they should bring them to 
him. But those that were seditious on account 
of those teachers of the law, irritated the people 
by the noise and clamours they used to encourage 

e people in their designs; so they made an as- 

sault upon the soldiers, and came up to them, 
and stoned the greatest part of them, although 
some of them ran away wounded, and their cap- 
tain among them; and when they had thus done, 
they returned to the sacrifices which were al- 
ready in their hands. Now Archelaus thought 
there was no way to preserve the entire govern- 
ment, but by cutting off those who made this at- 
tempt upon it; so he sent out the whole army 
upon them, and sent the horsemen to prevent 
ose that had their tents without temple, from 
assisting those that were within the temple, and 
to kiJl such as ran away from the footmen when 
they thought themselves out of danger, which 
horsemen slew three thousand men, while the 
rest went to the neighbouring mountains. Then 
did Archelaus order proclamation to be made to 
them all, that they should retire to their own 
homes; so they went away, and left the festival 
out of fear of somewhat worse which would fol- 
low, although they had been so bold by reason 
of their want of instruction. So Archelaus went 
down to the sea with his mother, and took with 
him Nicolaus and Ptolemy, and many others of 
his friends, and left Philip, his brother, as go- 
vernor of all things belonging both to his own 
ΜΕΥ and to the public. There went out also 
with him Salome, Herod’s sister, who took with 
her her children, and many of her kindred were 
with her; which kindred of hers went, as they 
retended, to assist Archelaus in gaining the 
ingdom, but in reality to oppose him, and chiefly 
to make loud complaints of what he had done in 
the temple. But Sabinus, Cesar’s steward for 
Syrian affairs, as he was making haste into 
Judea, to preserve Herod’s effects, met with 
Archelaus at Csarea; but Varus (president of 
Syria) came at that time, and restrained him from 


* This passover, when the sedition here mentioned was 
moved against Archelaus, was not one, but thirteen months, 
after the eclipse of the moon already mentioned. 
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meddling with them, for he was there as sent for 
by Archelaus, by the means of Ptolemy. And 
Sabinus, out of regard to Varus, did neither 
seize upon any of the castles that were among 
the Jews, nor did he seal up the treasures in 
them, but permitted Archelaus to have them, 
until Cesar should declare his resolution about 
them; so that, upon this his promise, he tarried 

ill at Cesarea. But after Archelaus was sailed 

r Rome, and Varus was removed to Antioch, 
Sabinus went to Jerusalem, and seized on the 
king’s palace. He also sent for the keepers of 
the garrisons, and for all those that had the 
charge of Herod’s effects, and declared publicly, 
that he should require them to give an account of 
what they had: and he disposed of the castles in 
the manner he pleased; but those who kept them 
did not neglect what Archelaus had given them 
in command, but continued to keep all things in 
the manner that had been enjoined them; and 
their pretence was, that they kept them all for 
Cesar. 

4. At the sametime, also, did Antipas, another 
of Herod’s sons, sail to Rome, in order to gain 
the government; being buoyed up by Salome 
with promises, that he should take the govern- 
ment; and that he was a much honester and 
fitter man than Archelaus for that authority ; 
since Herod had, inhis former testament, deemed 
him the worthiest to be made king, which ought 
to be esteemed more valid than his latter testa- 
ment. Antipas also brought with him his mother, 
and Ptolemy the brother of Nicolaus, one that 
had been Herod’s most honoured friend, and was 
now zealous for Antipas: but it was Ireneus the 
orator, and one who, on account of his reputation ~ 
for sagacity, was intrusted with the affairs of the 
kingdom, who most of all encouraged him to at- 
tempt to gain the kingdom; by whose means it 
was, that when some advised him to yield to 
Archelaus, as to his elder brother, and who had 
been declared king by their father’s last will, he 
would not submit so todo. And when he was 
come to Rome, all his relations revolted to him: 
not out of their good-will to him, but out of their 
hatred to Archelaus; though indeed they were 
most of all desirous of gaining their liberty, and 
to be put under a Roman governor; but if there 
were too great an opposition made to that, they 
thought Antipas preferable to Archelaus, and so 
joined with him, in order to procure the kingdom 
for him. Sabinus also, by letters, accused Ar- 
chelaus to Cesar. 

5. Now, when Archelaus had sent in his pa- 
pers to Cesar, wherein he pleaded his right to 
the kingdom, and his father’s testament, with 
the accounts of Herod’s peeners and with Pto- 
lemy, who brought Herod’s seal, he so expected 
the event; but when Cesar had read these 
papers, and Varus’s and Sabinus’s letters, with 
the account of the money, and what were the 
annual revenues of the kingdom, and understood 
that Antipas had also nauk lokaate to lay claim to 
the kingdom, he summoned his friends together, 
to know their opinions, and with them Caius, 
the son of Agrippa, and of Julia his daughter, 
whom he had adopted, and took him and made 
him sit first of all, and desired such as pleased to 
speak their minds about the affairs now before 
them. Now Antipater, Salome’s son, a very 
subtle orator, and a bitter enemy to Archelaus, 
spoke first to this purpose: that “ it was ridicu- 
lous in Archelaus to plead now to have the king- 
dom given him, since he had in reality taken 
already the power over it to himself, before 
Cesar had granted it to him: and appealed to 
those bold actions of his, in dostropeng 50 many 
at the Jewish festival, and, if the men had acted 
unjustly, it was but fit the punishing of them 
should have been reserved to those that were out 
of the country, but had the power to punish 
them, and not been exeouted by a man that, if 
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he pretended to be a king, he did an injury to 
Cesar, by usurping that authority before it was 
determined for him by Cesar, but, if he owned 
himself to be a private person, his case was much 
worse, since he who was putting in for the king- 
dom, could by no means expect to have that 
power granted him, of which he had already de- 
prived Cesar [by taking it to himself.] He also 
touched sharply upon him, and appealed to his 
changing the commanders in the army, and his 
sitting in the royal throne beforehand, and his 
determination of lawsuits; all done as if he were 
no other than a king. He appealed also to his 
concessions to those that petitioned him on a pub- 
lic account, and indeed doing such things, than 
which he could devise no greater if he had been 
already settled in the kingdom by Cesar. He 
also ascribed to him the releasing of the prison- 
ers that were in the hippodrome, and many other 
things, that either had been certainly done by 
him, or were believed to be done, and easily 
might he believed to have been done, because 
they were of such a nature, as to be usually done 
by-young men, and by such as, out of a desire of 
ruling, seize upon the government too soon. He 
also charged him with the neglect of the funeral 
mourning for his father, and with having merry 
meetings the very night in which he died; and 
that it was thence the multitude took the handle 
of raising a tumult ; and if Archelaus could thus 
requite his dead father, who had bestowed such 
benefits upon him, and bequeathed such great 
things to him, by pretending to shed tears for 
him in the daytime, like an actor on the stage, 
but every night making mirth for having gotten 
the government, he would appear to be the same 
Archelaus with regard to Cesar, if he granted 
him the kingdom, which he hath been to his 
father; since he had then dancing and singing, 
as though an enemy of his were fallen, and not 
as though aman were carried to his funeral, 
that was so nearly related, and had been so great 
a benefactor tohim. But he said that the great- 
est crime of all was this, that he came now before 
Cesar to obtain the government by his grant, 
while he had before acted in all things as he 
could have acted if Cesar himself, who ruled all, 
had fixed him firmly in the government. And 
what he most aggravated in his pleading, was the 
slaughter of those about the temple, and the im- 
piety of it, as done at the festival; and how they 
were slain like sacrifices themselves, some of 
whom were foreigners, and others of their own 
country, till the temple was full of dead bodies: 
and all this was done, not by an alien, but by one 
who pretended to the lawful title of a king, that 
he might complete the wicked tyranny which his 
nature prompted him to, and which is hated by 
allmen. On which account his father never so 
much as dreamed of making him his successor in 
the kingdom, when he was of a sound mind, be- 
cause he knew his disposition; and in his former 
and more authentic testament, he appointed his 
antagonist Antipas to succeed; but that Archelaus 
was called by his father to that dignity, when he 
was in a dying condition, both of body and mind, 
while Antipas was called upon when he was 
ripest in his judgment, and of such strength of 
body as made him capable of managing his own 
affairs; and if his father had the like notion of 
him formerly that‘he hath now showed, yet hath 
he given a sufficient specimen what a king he is 
likely to be, when he hath [in effect] deprived 
Czsar of that power of disposing of the kingdom, 
which he justly hath, and hath not abstained from 
making a terrible slaughter of his fellow-citizens 
in the temple, while he was but a private person.” 

6. So when Antipater had made this speech, 
and had confirmed what he had said by produ- 
cing many witnesses from among Archelaus’s 
own relations, he made an end of his pleading. 
Upon which Nicolaus arose up to mas for Ar- 
chelaus, and said, ‘ That what had been done at 
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the temple was rather to be attributed to the 
mind of those that had been killed, than to the 
authority of Archelaus; for that those, who are 
the authors of such things, are not only wicked 
in the injuries they do of themselves, but in 
forcing sober persons to avenge themselves upon 
them. Now, it is evident that what these did in 
way of opposition was done under pretence in- 
deed against Archelaus, but in reality against 
Cesar himself; for they, after an injurious man- 
ner, attacked and slew those who were sent by 
Archelaus, and who came only to put a stop to 
their doings. Theyhadno regard, either to God 
or to the festival, whom Antipater yet is not 
ashamed to patronize, whether it be out of his 
indulgence of an enmity to Archelaus, or out of 
his hatred of virtue and justice. For as to those 
who begin such tumults, and first set about such 
unrighteous actions, they are the men who force 
those that punish them to betake themselves to 
arms even against their wills. So that Antipater 
in effect ascribes the rest of what was done to all 
those who were of counsel to the accusers, for 
nothing which is here accused of injustice has 
been done, but what was derived from them as 
its authors; nor are those things evil in them- 
selves, but so represented only in order to do 
harm to Archelaus. Such are these men’s incli- 
nations to do an injury to a man that is of their 
kindred, their father’s benefactor, and familiarly 
acquainted with them, and that hath ever lived 
in friendship with them ; for that, as to this testa-_ 
ment, it was made by the king when he was of a 
sound mind, and so ought to be of more authority 
than his former testament: and that for this rea- 
son, because Cesar is therein left to be the judge 
and disposer of ail therein contained; and for 
Cesar, he will not, to be sure, at all imitate the 
unjust proceedings of those men, who, during 
Herod’s whole life, had on all occasions been 
joint partakers of power with him, and yet do 
zealously endeavour to injure his determination, 
while they have not themselves had the same re- 

ard to their kinsmen [which Archelaus had.] 

zsar will not therefore disannul the testament 
of a man whom he had entirely supported, of his 
friend and confederate, and that which is com- 
mitted to him in trust, to ratify ; nor will Cesar’s 
virtuous and upright disposition, which is known 
and uncontested through all the habitable world, 
imitate the wickedness of these men in condemn- 
ing a king as a madman, and as having lost his 
reason, while he hath bequeathed the succession 
to a good son of his, and to one who flies to 
Cesar’s upright determination for refuge. Nor 
can Herod at any time have been mistaken in his 
judgment about a successor, while he showed so 
much prudence as to submit all to Cesar’s deter- 
mination.” 

7. Now when Nicolaus had laid these things 
before Cesar, he ended his plea; whereupon 
Crsar was so obliging to Archelaus, that he 
raised him up BN i Vi cast himself down at 
his feet, and said, that “he well deserved the 
kingdom ;” and he soon let him know, that he 
was so far moved in his favour, that he would 
not act otherwise than his father’s testament di- 
rected, and than was for the advantage of Ar- 
chelaus. However, while he gave this encou- 
ragement to Archelaus to depend on him securely, 
he made no full determination about him; and, 
when the assembly was broken up, he considered 
by himself, whether he should confirm the king- 
dom to Archelaus, or whether he should part it 
among all Herod’s posterity ; and this because 
they all stood in need of much assistance to sup- 


port them. 
CHAP. X. 


A Sedition of the Jews against Sabinus ; and how 
Varus brought the Authors of it to Punishment, 


§ 1. Bor before these things could be brought 
to a settlement, Malthace, Archelaus’s mother, 
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fell into a distemper, and died of it; and letters 
came from Varus, the president of Syria, which 
informed Cesar of the revolt of the Jews; for, 
after Archelaus was sailed, the whole nation was 
in a tumult. So Varus, since he was there him- 
self, brought the authors of the disturbance to 
ishment; and when he had restrained them 

For the most part from this sedition, which was a 
at one, he took his journey to Antioch, leav- 
ing one legion of his army at Jerusalem to keep 
the Jews quiet, who were now very fond of inno- 
vation. Yet did not this at all avail to put an end 
to that their sedition; for after Varus was gone 
away, Sabinus, Czsar’s procurator, staid behind, 
and greatly distressed the Jews, relying on the 
forces that were left there, that they would by 
their multitude protect him: for he made use of 
them, and armed them as his guards, thereby so 
oppressing the Jews, and giving them so great 
disturbance, that atlength they rebelled; for he 
used force in seizing the citadels, and zealously 
pressed on the search after the king’s money, in 
erder to seize upon it by force, on account of his 
love of gain, and his extraordinary covetousness. 
2. But on the approach of Pentecost, which is 

a festival of ours, so called from the days of our 
forefathers, a great many ten thousands of men 
ot together; nor did they come only to celebrate 
fhe festival, but out of their indignation at the 
madness of Sabinus, and at the injuries he offer- 
ed them. A great number there was of Gali- 
leans, and Idumeans, and many men from Jeri- 
cho, and others who had passed over the river 
Jordan, and inhabited those parts. This whole 
multitude joined themselves to all the rest, and 
were more zealous than the others in making an 
assault on Sabinus, in order to be avenged on 
him; so they parted themselves into three bands, 
and encamped themselves in the places follow- 
ing: some of them seized upon the hippodrome; 
and of the other two bands, one pitched them- 
selves from the northern part of the temple to 
the southern, on the east quarter; but the third 
band held the western part of the city where 
the king’s palace was. Their work tended en- 
tirely to besiege the Romans, and to enclose 
them on all sides. Now, Sabinus was afraid of 
these men’s number, and of their resolution, 
who had little regard to their lives, but were 
very desirous not to be overcome, while they 
thought it a point of puissance to overcome their 
enemies; so he sent immediately a letter to Va- 
rus, and, as he used to do, was very pressing 
with him, and entreated him to come quickly to 
his assistance; because the forces he had left 
were in imminent danger, and would probably, 
in no long time, be seized upon, and cut to pieces; 
while he did himself get up to the highest tower 
ef the fortress Phasaelus, which had been built 
in honour of Phasaelus, king Herod’s brother, 
and called so when the Parthians had brought 
him to his death.* So Sabinus gave thence a 
signal to the Romans to fall upon the Jews, 
although he did not himself venture so much as 
to come down to his friends, and thought he 
might expect that the others should expose them- 
selves first to die, on account of his avarice. 
However, the Romans ventured to make a sally 
out of the place, and a terrible battle ensued; 
wherein, though it is true the Romans beat their 
adversaries, yet were not the Jews daunted in 
their resolutions, even when they had the sight of 
that terrible slaughter that was made of them, 
but they went round about, and got upon those 


cloisters which encompassed the outer court of 
the temple, where a great fight was still con- 
tinued, and they cast stones at the Romans, part- 
ly with their hands and partly with slings, as 


* See Antiq. Book xiv. ch. xiii. sect. 10, and Of the 
War, B. i. ch. xxi. sect. 9. 

Τ These great devastations made about the temple here, 
and Of the War, B. ii. ch. iii sect. 3, seem not to have 
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being much used to those exercises. All the 
archers also in array did the Romans a great 
deal of mischief; because they used their hands 
dexterously from a place superior to the others, 
and because the others were at an utter loss what 
todo; for when they tried to shoot their arrows 
against the Jews upwards, these arrows could 
not reach them, insomuch that the Jews were 
easily too hard for their enemies. And this sort 
of fight lasted a great while, till at last the Ro- 
mans, who were greatly distressed by what was 
done, set fire to the cloisters so privately, that 
those who were gotten upon them did not per- 
ceive it. This fire being fed by a great deal of 
combustible matter,t caught hold immediatel 
on the roof of the cloisters; so the wood, whic 
was full of pitch and wax, and whose gold was 
laid on it with wax, yielded to the flame pre- 
sently, and those vast works, which were of the 
highest value and esteem, were destroyed ut- 
terly, while those that were on the roof unex- 
pectedly perished at the same time; for, as the 
roof tumbled down, some of these men tumbled 
down with it, and others of them were killed by 
their enemies who encompassed them. There 
was a great number more, who, out of despair of 
saving their lives, and out of astonishment at the 
misery that surrounded them, did either cast 
themselves into the fire, or threw themselves 
upon their own swords, and so got out of their 
misery. But as to those that retired behind the 
same way by which they ascended, and thereby 
escaped, they were all killed by the Romans, as 
being unarmed men, and their courage failing 
them; their wild fury being now not able to help 
them, because they were destitute of armour; 
insomuch that, of those that went up to the top 
of the roof, not one escaped, The Romans also 
rushed through the fire, where it gave them room 
so to do, and seized on that treasure where the 
sacred money was reposited; a great part of 
which was stolen by the soldiers, and Sabinus 
got openly four hundred talents. ; 

3. But this calamity of the Jews’ friends, who 
fell in this battle, grieved them, as did also this 
plundering of the money dedicated to God in the 
temple. Accordingly, that body of them which 
continued best together, and was the most war- 
like, encompassed the palace, and threatened to 
set fire to it, and kill all that were init. Yet still 
they commanded them to go out presently, and 
promised, that if they would do so, they would 
not hurt them, nor Sabinus neither; at which 
time the greatest part of the king’s troops de- 
serted to them, while Rufus and Gratus, who had 
three thousand of the most warlike of Herod’s 
army with them, who were men of active bodies, 
went over to the Romans. There was also a 
band of horsemen under the command of Rufus, 
which itself went over to the Romans also. 
However, the Jews went on with the siege, and 
dug mines under the palace walls, and besought 
those that were gone over to the other side, not 
to be their hinderance, now they had such a pro- 
per opportunity for the recovery of their coun- 
try’s ancient liberty; and for Sabinus, truly he 
was desirous of going away with his soldiers, 
but was not able to trust himself with the enemy, 
on account of what mischief he had already done 
them; and he took this great eae lenity 
of theirs for an argument why he should not 
comply with them: and so, because he expected 
that Varus was coming, he still bore the siege. 

4, Now, at this time there were ten thousand 
other disorders in Judea, which were like tu- 
mults; because a great number put themselves 
into a warlike posture either out of hopes of gain 
to themselves, or out of enmity to the Jews. In 


been fully re-edified in the days of Nero; till whose time 
there were 18,000 workmen continually employed in re- 
building and repairing that temple, as Josephus informs 
us, Antiq. B. xx. ch. ix. sect. 7, See the note on that place, 
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particular, two thousand of Herod’s old soldiers, 
who had been already disbanded, got together in 
Judea itself, and fought against the king’s troops; 
although Archiabus, Herod’s first cousin, opposed 
them; but as he was driven out of the plains into 
the mountainous parts, by the military skill of 
those men, he kept himself in the fastnesses that 
were there, and saved what he could. 

5. There was also Judas, the son of that Eze- 
kias* who had been head of the robbers; which 
Ezekias was avery strong man, and had with 

teat difficulty been caught by Herod. This 
Ὧν αν having gotten together a multitude of 
men of a profligate character about Sepphoris in 
Galilee, made an assault upon the palace [there, ] 
and seized upon all the weapons that were laid 
up in it, and with them armed every one of those 
that were with him, and carried away what mo- 
ney was left there; and he became terrible to all 
men, by tearing and rending those that came 
near him; and all this in order to raise himself, 
and out of an ambitious desire of the royal dig- 
nity; and he hoped to obtain that as a reward, 
not of his virtuous skill in war, but of his extra- 
vagance in doing injuries. 

6. There was also Simon, who had been a slave 
of Herod the king, but in other respects a come- 
ly person, of a tall and robust body; he was one 
that was much superior to others of his order, 
and had had great things committed to his care. 
This man was elevated at the disorderly state of 
things, and was so bold as to puta diadem on his 
head, while a certain number of the people stood 
by him, and by them he was declared to be a 
king, and thought himself more worthy of that 
dignity than any one else. He burnt down the 
royal palace at Jericho, and plundered what was 
left in it. He also set fire to many others of the 
king’s houses in several places of the country, 
and utterly destroyed them, and permitted those 
that were with him to take what was left in 
them for a prey; and he would have done 
greater things, unless care had been taken to re- 

ress him immediately ; for Gratus, when he had 
joined himself to some Roman soldiers, took the 
forces he had with him, and met Simon, and after 
a great and long fight, no small part of those 
that came from Perea, who were a disordered 
body of men, and fought rather im a bold than in 
a skilful manner, were destroyed; and although 
Simon had saved himself by flying away through 
a certain valley, yet Gratus overtook him, and 
cut off his head. “The royal palace also at Ama- 
thus, by the river Jordan, was burnt down by a 
party of men that were got together, as were 
those belonging to Simon. And thus dida great 
and wild fury spread itself over the nation, be- 
cause they had no king to keep the multitude in 
good order, and because those foreigners, who 
came to reduce the seditious to sobriety, did, on 
the contrary, set them more in a flame, because 
of the injuries they offered them, and the avari- 
cious management of their affairs. 


7. At this time also Athronges, a person nei- | 


ther eminent by the dignity of his progenitors, 
nor for any great wealth he was possessed of, 
but one that had in all respects been a shepherd 
only, and was not known by any body; yet be- 
cause he was a tall man, and excelled others in 
the strength of his hands, he was so bold as to 
set up for king. This man thought it so sweet 
a thing to do more than ordinary injuries to 
others, that although he should be kined, he did 
not much care if he lost his life in so great a de- 


* Unless this Judas, the son of Ezekias, be the same 
with that Theudas, mentioned Acts v. 36, Josephus must 
haye omitted him ; for that other Theudas, whom he after- 
ward mentions under Fadus, the Roman governor, B. xx. 
ch. v. sect. 1, is much too late to correspond to him that 
is mentioned in the Acts. The names Theudas, Thadeus, 
and Judas, differ but little. See Archbishop Usher's an- 
nals at A. M. 4001. However, since Jorephus does not 
pretend to reckon up the heads of all those ten thousand 
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sign. He had also four brethren, who were tall 
men themselves, and were believed to be supe- 
rior to others in the strength of their hands, and 
thereby were encouraged to aim at great things, 
and thought that strength of theirs would support 
them in retaining the kingdom. Each of these 
ruled over a band of men of his own; for those 
that got together to them were very numerous. 
They were every one of them also commanders ; 
but, when they came to fight, they were subor- 
dinate to him, and fought for him, while he puta 
diadem about his head, and assembled a council 
to debate about what things should be done, and 
all things were done according to his pleasure. 
And this man retained his power a great while; 
he was also called king, and had nothing to hin- 
der him from doing what he pleased. He also, 
as well as his brethren, slew a great many, both 
of the Romans and of the king’s forces, and ma- 
naged matters with the like hatred to each of 
them. The king’s farces they fell upon, because 
of the licentious conduct they had been allowed 
under Herod's government; and they fell upon 
the Romans, because of the injuries they had so 
lately received from them. But in process of 
time, they grew more cruel to all sorts of men, 
nor could any one escape from one or other of 
these seditions, since they slew some out of the 
hopes of gain, and others from a mere custom 
of slaying men. They once attacked a company 
of Romans at Emmaus, who were bringing corn 
and weapons to the army, and fell upon Arius, 
the centurion, who commanded the company, 
and shot forty of the best of his foot-soldiers ; 
but the rest of them were affrighted at their 
slaughter, and left their dead behind them, but 
saved themselves by the means of Gratus, who 
came with the king’s troops that were about him 
to their assistance. Now, these four brethren 
continued the war a long while by such sort of 
expeditions, and much grieved the Romans; but 
did their own nation also a great deal of mis- 
chief. Yet were they afterward subdued; one 
of them in a fight with Gratus; another with 
Ptolemy; Archelaus also took the eldest of them 
prisoner, while the last of them was so dejected 
at the others’ misfortune, and saw so plainly that 
he had no way now left to save himself, his army 
being worn away with sickness and continual 
labours, that he also delivered himself up to 
Archelaus, upon his promise and oath to God [to 
preserve his life.] But these things came to pass 
a good while afterward. 

8. And now Judea was full of robberies; and, 
as the several companies of the seditious lit 
upon any one to head them, he was created a 
king immediately, in order to do mischief to the 
public. They were in some small measure in- 
deed, and in small matters, hurtful to the Ro- 
mans; but the murders they committed upon 
their own people lasted a long while. 

9. As soon as Varus was once informed of the 
state of Judea by Sabinus’s ok to him, he 
was afraid for the legion he had left: so he took 
the two other legions, (for there were three le- 
gions in all belonging to Syria,) and four troops 
of horsemen, with the several auxiliary forces 
which either the kings or certain of the tetrarchs 
afforded him, and made what haste he could te 
assist those that were then besieged in Judea. 
He also gave order, that all that were sent out 
for this expedition, should make haste to Ptole- 
mais. The citizens of Berytus also gave him 
fifteen hundred auxiliaries, as he passed through 


disorders in Judea, which he tells us were then abroad, see 
sect. 4 and 8, the Theudas of the Acts might be at the 
head. of one of those seditions, though not particularly 
named by him. Thus he informs us here, sect. 6, and Of 
the War, B. ii. ch. iv. sect. 2, that certain of the seditious 
came and burned the royal palace at Amathus, or Beth- 
ramphta, upon the river Jordan. Perhaps their leader, 
who is not named by Josephus, might be this Theudas. 
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their city. Aretas also, the king of Arabia Pe- 
trea, out of his hatred to Herod, and in order to 

ase the favour of the Romans, sent him 
no small assistance, besides their footmen and 
horsemen; and, when he had now collected all 
his forces together, he committed part of them 
to his son, and to a friend of his, and sent them 
upon an expedition into Galilee, which lies in the 
neighbourhood of Ptolemais, who made an attack 
upon the enemy, and put them to flight, and 
took Sepphoris, and made its inhabitants slaves, 
and burnt the city. But Varus himself pursued 
his march for Samaria with his whole army; yet 
did not he meddle with the city of that name, be- 
cause it had not at all joined with the seditious; 
but pitched his camp at a certain village that be- 
longed to Ptolemy, whose name was Arus, which 
the Arabians burnt, out of their hatred to Herod, 
and out of the enmity they bore to his friends; 
whence they marched to another village, whose 
name was Sampho, which the Arabians plunder- 
ed and burnt, although it was a fortified and a 
strong fm vial and all along this march nothing 
escaped them, but all places were full of fire and 
of slaughter. Emmaus was also burat by Varus’s 
order, after its inhabitants had deserted it, that 
he might avenge those that had there been de- 
stroyed. From thence he now marched to Jeru- 
salem; whereupon those Jews whose camp lay 
there, and who had besieged the Roman legion, 
now hearing of the coming of this army, left the 
siege imperfect: but as to the Jerusalem Jews, 
when Varus reproached them bitterly for what 
had been done, they cleared themselves of the 
accusation, and alleged, that the conflux of the 
people was occasioned by the feast; that the war 
Was not made with their approbation, but the 
rashness of the strangers, while they were on 
the side of the Romans, and besieged together 
with them, rather than having any inclination to 
besiege them. There also came beforehand to 
meet Varus, Joseph, the cousin-german of king 
Herod, as also Gratus and Rufus, who brought 
their soldiers along with them, together with 
those Romans who had been besieged; but Sa- 
binus did not come into Varus’s presence, but 
stole out of the city privately, and went to the 
sea-side. 

10. Upon this, Varus sent a part of his army 
into the country, to seek out those that had been 
the authors of the revolt; and when they were 
discovered, he punished some of them that were 
most guilty, and some he dismissed: now the 
number of those that were crucified on this ac- 
count were two thousand. After which he dis- 
banded his army, which he found nowise useful 
to him in the affairs he came about: for they be- 
haved themselves very disorderly, and disobeyed 
his orders, and what Varus desired them to do, 
and this out of regard to that gain which they 
made by the mischief they did. As for himself, 
when he was informed that ten thousand Jews 
had gotten together, he made haste to catch 
them; but they did not proceed so far as to fight 
him, but, by the advice of Archiabus, they came 
together, and delivered themselves up to him: 
hereupon Varus forgave the crime of revolting 
to the multitude, but sent their several command- 
ers to Cesar; many of them Cesar dismissed: 
but for the several relations of Herod who had 
been among these men in this war, they were the 
only persons whom he punished, who, without 
the least sn to justice, fought against their 
own kindred. 

' CHAP. XI. 


An Embassage of the Jews to Cesar, and how 
Ceasar confirmed Herod’s Testament. 


§ 1. So when Varus had settled these affairs, 
and fad placed the former legion at Jerusalem, 
_he returned back to Antioch: but as for Arche- 
laus, he had new sources of trouble ¢ome upon 
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him at Rome, on the occasions following: for an 
embassage of the Jews was come to Rome, Varus 
having permitted the nation to send it, that they 
might petition for the liberty of living by their 
own laws.* Now, the number of the ambassa- 
dors that were sent by the authority of the na- 
tion was fifty, to which they joined above eight 
thousand of the Jews that were at Rome already. 
Hereupon Cxsar assembled his friends, and the 
chief men among the Romans, in the temple of 
Apollo,t which he had built at a vast charge; 
whither the ambassadors came, and a multitude 
of the Jews that were there already came with 
them, as did also Archeiaus and his friends ; but 
as for the several kinsmen which Archelaus had, 
they would not join themselves with him, out of 
their hatred to him; and yet they thought it too 
ross a thing for them to assist the ambassadors 
aren him,] as supposing it would be a dis- 
grace to them in Cesar’s opinion to think of thus 
acting in opposition to a man of their own kin- 
dred. }Philip also was come hither out of Syria, 
by the persuasion of Varus, with this principal 
intention, to assist his brother [Archelaus;} for 
Varus was his great friend; but still so, that if 
there should any change happen in the form of go- 
vernment, (which Varus suspected there would,) 
and if any distributien should be made on ac- 
count of the number that desired the liberty of 
living by their own laws, that he might not be 
disappointed, but might have his share in it. 

2. Now upon the liberty that was given to the 
Jewish ambassadors to speak, they who hoped 
to obtain a dissolution of kingly government, be- 
took themselves to accuse Herod of his iniqui- 
ties; and they declared, “that he was indeed in 
name a king, but that he had taken to himself 
that uncontrollable authority which tyrants ex- 
ercise over their subjects, and had made use of 
that authority for the destruction of the Jews, 
and did not abstain from making many innova- 
tions among them besides, according to his own 
inclinations; and that whereas there were a 
great many who perished by that destruction he 
brought upon them, so many indeed as no other 
history relates, they that survived were far more 
miserable than those that suffered under him, 
not only by the anxiety they were in from his 
looks and disposition towards them, but from 
the danger their estates were in of being taken 
away by him: that he did never leave off adorn- 
ing those cities that lay in their neighbourhood, 
but were inhabited by foreigners ; but so that the 
cities belonging to his own government were 
ruined, and utterly destroyed: that whereas, 
when he took the kingdom, it was in an extraor- 
dinary flourishing condition, he had filled the na- 
tion with the utmost degree of poverty; and 
when, upon unjust pretences, he had slain any 
of the nobility, he took away their estates; and 
when he permitted any of them to live, he con- 
demned them to the forfeiture of what they pos- 
sessed. And, besides the annual impositions 
which he laid upon every one of them, they 
were to make liberal presents to himself, to his 
domestics and friends, and to such of his slaves 
as were vouchsafed the favour of being his tax- 
gatherers; because there was no way of obtain- 
ing a freedom from unjust violence, without 
giving either gold or silver for it. ‘That they 
would say nothing of the corruption of the chas- 
tity of their virgins, and the reproach laid on 
their wives for incontinency, and those things 
acted after an insolent and inhuman manner; 
because it was not a smaller pleasure to the suf- 
ferers to have such things concealed than it 
would have been not to have suffered them, 
That Herod had put such abuses upon them as 
a wild beast would not have put on them, if he 


* See Of the War, B. ii. ch. ii. sect. 3. 
+ See the note, Of the War, B. ii. ch. vi. sect. 1. 
ἱ He was tetrarch afterward. 
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had power given him to rule over us; and that 
although their nation had passed through many 
subyersions and alterations of government, their 
history gave no account of any calamity they 
had ever been under, that could be compared 
with this which Herod had brought upon their 
nation; that it was for this reason that they 
thought they might justly and gladly salute Ar- 
chelaus as king, upon this supposition, that who- 
soever should be set over their kingdom, he 
would appear more mild to them than Herod 
had been; and that they had joined with him in 
the mourning for his father, in order to gratify 
him, and were ready to oblige him in other points 
also, if they could meet with any degree of mo- 
deration from him; but that he seemed to be 
afraid lest he should not be deemed Herod’s own 
son, and so, without any delay, he immediately 
let the nation understand his meaning, and this 
before his dominion was well established, since 
the power of disposing of it belonged to Cesar, 
who could either give it to him or not, as he 
pleased. That he had given a specimen of his 
future virtue to his subjects, and with what kind 
of moderation and good administration he would 
govern them, by that his first action which con- 
cerned them, his own citizens, and God himself 
also, when he made the slaughter of three thou- 
sand of his own countrymen at the temple. How, 
then, could they avoid the just hatred of him who; 
to the rest of his barbarity, had added this as one 
of our crimes, that we have opposed and contra- 
dicted him in the exercise of his authority?” 
Now, the main thing they desired was this, 
“That they might be delivered from kingly and 
the like forms of government,* and might be 
added to Syria, and be put under the authority 
of such presidents of theirs as should be sent to 
them; for that it would thereby be made evident, 
whether they be really a seditious people, and 
generally fond of innovations, or whether they 
would live in an orderly manner, if they might 
have governors of any sort of moderation set 
over them.” 

3. Now, when the Jews had said this, Nicolaus 
vindicated the kings from those accusations, and 
said, ‘That, as for Herod, since he had never 
been thus accused all the time of his life,t it was 
not fit for those that might have accused him of 
lesser crimes than these now mentioned, and 
might have procured him to be punished during 


* If any one compare that divine prediction concerning 
the tyrannical power which Jowish kings would exer- 
cise over them, if they would be so foolish as to prefer it 
before their ancient theocracy or aristocracy, | Sam. viii. 
1—22. Antiq. B. viii. chap. iv. sect. 4, he will soon find that 
it was superabundantly fulfilled in the days of Herod, and 
that to such a degree, that the nation now at last seem 
sorely to repent of such their ancient choice in opposition 
to God’s better choice for them, and had much rather be 
subject to even a Pagan Roman government, and their 
deputies, than to be any longer under the oppression of 
the family of Herod; which request of theirs Augustus 
did not now grant them; but did it for the one half of 
that nation in a few years afterward, upon fresh com- 
plaints by the Jews made against Archelaus; who, under 
the more humble name of ethnarch, which Augustus only 
would now allow hint, soon took upon hin the insolence and 
tyranny of his father king Herod, as the remaining part 
of this book will inform us, and particularly ch. xiii. sect. 2. 

} This is not true. See Antiq. B. xiv. ch. ix. sect. 3. 4, 
and ch. xii. sect.2, and ch. xiii. soct.1,2. Antiq. B.xv. ch. 
iii. sect. 5, and ch. x. sbct. 2, 3. Antiq. B. xvi. ch. 9, sect. 3. 

{ Since Josephus here informs us that Archelaus had one 
half of the kingdom of Herod, and presently informs us 
farther, that Archelaus’s annual income, after an abate- 
ment of one quarter for the present, was 600 talents, we 
may therefore gather pretty nearly what was Herod the 
Great’s yearly income; I mean about 1600 talents, which, 
at the known value of 3000 shekels to a talent, and about 
2s. 10d, to ἃ shekel, in the days of Josephus, see the note 
on Antiq. B. iii. ch. vii. sect. 2, amounts to £680,000 ster- 
ling per annum: which income, though great in itself, 
bearing no proportion to his vast expenses evory where 
visible in Josephus, and to the vast sums he left behind 
him in his will, chap. viii. sect. 1 and chap. xii. sect. 1, the 


multitude. 
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his lifetime, to bring an accusation against him 
now he isdead. He also attributed the actions 
of Archelaus to the Jews’ injuries to him, who 
affecting to govern contrary to the laws, and 
going about to kill those that would have hinder- 
ed them from acting unjustly, when they were b 
him punished for what they had done, made their 
complaints against him; so he accused them of 
their attempts for innovation, and of the pleasure 
they took in sedition, by reason of their not 
having learned to submit to justice, and to the 
laws, but still desiring to be superior in all 
things.’’ This was the substance of what Nico- 
laus said. 

4, When Cesar had heard these pleadings, he 
dissolved the assembly; but a few days after- 
ward he appointed Archelaus, not indeed to be 
king of the whole country, but ethnarch of one 
half of that which had been subject to Herod, 
and promised to give him the royal dignity here- 
after, if he governed his part virtuously. Butas 
for the other half, he divided it into two parts, 
and gave it to two other of Herod’s sons, to 
Philip and to Antipas, that Antipas who disputed 
with Archelaus for the whole kingdom. Now, 
to him it was that Perea and Galilee paid their 
tribute, which amounted annually to two hundred 
talents,} while Batanea, with Trachonitis, as welk 
as Auranitis, with a certain part of what was 
called the house of Zencedorus,|| paid the tribute 
of one hundred talents to Philip; but Idumea, 
and Judea, and the country of Samaria, paid 
tribute to Archelaus, but had now a fourth part 
of that tribute taken off by the order of Cesar, 
who decreed them that mitigation, because they 
did not join in this revolt with the rest of the 
There were also certain of the cities 
which paid tribute to Archelaus, Strato’s Tower, 
and Sebaste, with Joppa and Jerusalem; for as 
to Gaza, and Gadara, and Hippos, they were 
Grecian cities, which Cesar separated from his 
government, and added them to the provinee of 
Syria. Now the tribute-money that came to Ar- 
chelaus every year from his own dominions, 
amounted to six hundred talents. 

5. And so much came to Herod’s sons from 
their father’s inheritance. But Salome, besides 
what her brother left her by his testament, which 
were Jamnia, and Ashdod, and Phasaelis, and 
five hundred thousand [drachmax] of coined sil- 
ver, Ceesar made her a present of a royal habita- 


rest must have arisen either from his confiscation of those 
great men’s estates whom he put to death, or made to pay a 
fine for the saving of their lives, or from some other heavy 
methods of oppression which such savage tyrants usually 
exercise upon their miserable subjects; or rather from 
these several methods put together, all which yet seem 
very much too small for his expenses, being drawn from 
no larger a nation than thet of the Jews, which was very 
populous, but without the advantage of trade to bring them 
riches; so that T cannot but strongly suspect that no small 
part of this his wealth arose from another source: I mean 
from some vast sums he took out of David’s sepulchre, but 
concealed from the people. See the note on Antigq. B. vii. 
ch. xv. sect. 3. 

|| "Rake here a very useful note of Grotius, on Luke, ch. 
iii. ver. 1. here quoted by Dr. Hudson: “ When Josephus 
says, that some part of the house [or possession] of Zeno- 
dorus (i. 6. Abilene,) was allotted to Philip, he thereby de- 
clares that the larger part of it belonged to another; this 
other was Lysanias, whom Luke mentions, of the posterity 
of that Lysanias who was possessed of the same country 
ealled Abilene, from the city Abila, and by others Chalci- 
dene, from the city Chalcis, when the government of the 
east was under Antonius, and this after Ptolemy, the son 
of Mennius, from which Lysanias, this country came to be | 
commonly called the Country of Lysanias ; and as, after 
the death of the former Lysanias, it was called the tetrar- 
chy of Zenodorus, so, after the death of Zenodorus, or 
when the time for which he hired it was ended, when uno- 
ther Lysanias, of the same name with the former, wes pos- 
seused of the same country, it began to be colled again the 
tetrarchy of Lysanias.” However, since Josephus else- 
where, Antiq. xx. ch. vii. sect. 1, clearly distinguishes Abi- 


lene from Chalcideno, Grotius must be here so far mis- 
taken. 
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tion at Askelon; in all, her revenues amounted to 
year, and her dwelling- 
house was within Archelaus’s government. The 
rest also of the king’s relations received what 
_ his testament allotted them. Moreover, Cesar 
made a present to each of Herod’s two virgin 
daughters, besides what their father left them, 
of two hundred and fifty thousand [drachme] of 
silver, and married them to Pheroras’s sons; he 
also granted all that was bequeathed to himself 
to the king’s sons, which was one thousand five 
hundred talents, excepting a few of the vessels, 
which he reserved for himself; and they were 
acceptable to him, not so much for the great 
value they were of, as because they were memo- 


sixty talents by the 


Tials of the king to him. 


CHAP. ΧΗ. 
Concerning a spurious Alexander. 


δ 1. Wuen these affairs had been thus settled 
by Cesar, a certain young man, by birth a Jew, 
but brought up by a Roman freed-man in the 
Me Sidon, ingrafted himself into the kindred 
of Herod, by the resemblance of his countenance, 
which those that saw him attested to be that of 
Alexander the son of Herod, whom he had slain ; 
and this was an incitement to him to endeavour 
to obtain the government, so he took to him, as 
an assistant, a man of his own country, (one that 
was well acquainted with the affairs of the 
palace, but on other accounts an ill man, and one 
whose nature made him capable of causing great 
disturbances to the public, and one that became 
a teacher of such a mischievous contrivance to 
the other,) and declared himself to be Alexander 
the son of Herod, but stolen away by one of 
those that were sent to slay him, who, in reality, 
slew other men in order to deceive the specta- 
tors, but saved both him and his brother Aris- 
Thus was this man elated, and able to 
impose on those that came to him; and when he 
was come to Crete, he made all the Jews that 
came to discourse with him believe him [to be 
Alexander.] And when he had gotten much 
money which had been presented to him there, 
‘ot much 
more money than he had before, out of the belief 
at he was of the royal family, and 
their hopes that he would recover his father’s 

ity, and reward his benefactors: so he 
aste to Rome, and was conducted thither 
by those strangers who entertained him. He was 
so so fortunate, as, upon his landing at Dicear- 
chia, to bring the Jews that were there into the 
same delusion; and not only other people, but 
" Herod, or 

had a kindness for him, joined themselves to this 
he cause of it was this, 
that men were glad of his pretences, which were 


tobulus. 


he passed over to Melos, where he 
they had 


princi 
made 


also all those that had been great wit 
man as to their king. 


seconded by the likeness of his countenance, 
which made those that had been acquainted with 


Alexander strongly to believe that he was no 
other but the very same person, which they also 


confirmed to others by oath ; insomuch that when 


the report went about him that he was coming 
to Rome, the whole multitude of the Jews that 
were there went out to meet him, ascribing it to 


Divine Providence that he had so unexpectedly 


escaped, and being very joyful on account of his 


mother’s family. And when he was come, he 
was carried in a royal litter through the streets, 
and all the ornaments about him were such as 
kings are adorned withal; and this was at the 
expense of those that entertained him. ‘The 
multitude also flocked about him greatly, and 
made mighty acclamations to him, and nothing 
was omitted which could be thought suitable to 
such as had been so unexpectedly preserved. 

2. When this thing was told Czsar he did not 
believe it, because Herod was not so easily to be 


_* Spanheim seasonably observes here, that it was for- 
bidden the Jews to marry their brother’s wife, when she 
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imposed upon in such affairs as were of great 
concern to him; yet, having some suspicion it 
might be so, he sent one Celadus, a freed-man of 
his, and one that had conversed with the young 
men themselves, and bade him bring Alexander 
into his presence; so he brought him, being no 
more accurate in judging about him than the rest 
of the multitude. Yet did not he deceive Cesar; 
for although there was a resemblance between 
him and Alexander, yet was it not so exact as to 
impose on such as were prudent in discerning; 
for this spurious Alexander had his hands rough 
by the labours he had been put to, and instead 
of that softness of body which the other had, and 
this as derived from his delicate and generous 
education, this man, for the contrary reason, had 
a rugged body. When, therefore, Cesar saw 
how the master and the scholar agreed in this 
lying story, and in a bold way of talking, he in- 
quired about Aristobulus, and asked what be- 
came of him, who, it seems, was stolen away to- 
gether with him, and for what reason it was that 
he did not come along with him, and endeavour 
to recover that dominion which was due to his 
high birth also?’ And when he said, that “he 
had been left in the isle of Crete, for fear of the 
dangers of the sea, that, in case any accident 
should come to himself, the posterity of Mariam- 
ne might not utterly perish, but that Aristobulus 
might survive, and punish those that laid such 
treacherous designs against them.” And when 
he persevered in his aflirmations, and the author 
of the imposture agreed in supporting it, Cesar 
took the young man by himself, and said to him, 
“Tf thou wilt not impose upon me, thou shalt 
have this for thy reward, that thou shalt escape 
with thy life; tell me, then, who thou art, and 
who it was that had boldness enough to contrive 
such a cheat as this; for this contrivance is too 
considerable a piece of villany to be undertaken 
by one of thy age.” Aeeonar a because he had 
no other way to take, he told Cesar the contri- 
vance, and after what manner, and by whom, it 
was laid together. So Cesar, upon observing the 
spurious Alexander to be a strong active man, 
and fit to work with his hands, that he might 
not break his promise to him, put him among 
those that were to row among the mariners; but 
slew him that induced him to do what he had 
done ; for as for the people of Melos, he thought 
them sufficiently punished, in having thrown 
away so much of their money upon this spurious 
Alexander. And such was the ignominious con- 
clusion of this bold contrivance about the spuri- 


ous Alexander. 
CHAP. XIII. 


How Archelaus, wpon a second Accusation, was 
banished to Vienna. 


ὁ 1. Wen Archelaus was entered on his eth- 
narchy, and was come into Judea, he accused 
Joazer, the son of Boethus, of assisting the se- 
ditious, and took away the high priesthood from 
him, and put Eleazar his brother in his place. 
He also magnificently rebuilt the royal palace 
that had been at Jericho, and he diverted half 
the water with which the village of Neara used 
to be watered, and drew off that water into the 
plain, to water those palm-trees which he had 
there planted: he also built a village, and put his 
own name upon it, and called it Archelaus. 
Moreover, he transgressed the law of our fa- 
thers,* and married Glaphyra, the daughter of 
Archelaus, who had been the wife of his brother 
Alexander, which Alexander had three children 
by her, while it was a thing detestable amon 
the Jews, to marry the brother’s wife; nor di 
this Eleazar abide long in the high priesthood: 
Jesus, the son of Sie, being put in his room while 
he was still living. 


had children by her first husband, and that Zenoras [cites 
or] interprets the clause before us accordingly. 
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2, But in the tenth year of Archelaus’s govern- 
ment, both his brethren, and the principal men of 
Judea and Samaria, not being able to bear his 
barbarous and tyrannical usage of them, accused 
him before Cesar, and that especially because 
they knew he had broken the commands of Ce- 
sar, which obliged him to behave himself with 
moderation among them. Whereupon, Cesar, 
when he heardit, was very angry, and called for 
Archelaus’s steward, who took care of his affairs 
at Rome, and whose name was Archelaus also, 
and thinking it beneath him to write to Arche- 
laus, he bade him sail away as soon as possible, 
and bring him to Rome: so the man made haste 
in his voyage, and when he came\into Judea he 
found Archelaus feasting with his friends; so 
he told him what Cesar had sent him about, and 
hastened him away. And when he was come [to 
Rome,] Cesar, upon hearing what certain accu- 
sers of his had to say, and what reply he could 
make, both banished him, and appointed Vienna, 
a city of Gaul, to be the place of his habitation, 
and took his money away from him. 

3. Now, before Archelaus was gone up to 
Rome upon this message, he related this dream 
to his friends, that ‘he saw ears of corn, in num- 
ber ten, full of wheat, perfectly ripe, which ears, 
as it seemed to him, were devoured by oxen.” 
And when he was awake and gotten up, because 
the vision appeared to be of great importance to 
him, he sent for the diviners, whose study was 
employed about dreams. And while some were 
of one opinion, and some of another, (for all their 
interpretations did not agree,) Simon, a man of 
the sect of the Essenes, desired leave to speak 


his mind freely, and said, that “the vision de-} 


noted a change in the affairs of Archelaus, and 
that not for the better; that oxen, because 
that animal takes uneasy pains in his labours, 
denoted afflictions, and indeed denoted further, a 
change of affairs; because that land which is 
ploughed by oxen cannot remain in its former 
state; and that the ears of corn being ten, deter- 
mined the like number of years, because an ear 
of corn grows in one year; and that the time of 
Archelaus’s government was over.” And thus did 
this man expound the dream. Now, on the fifth 
day after this dream came first to Archelaus, the 


other Archelaus, that was sentto Judea by Cesar 
to call him away, came hither also. 
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4, The like accident befell Glaphyra his wife, 
who was the daughter of king Archelaus, who, 
as I said before, was married, while she was a 
virgin, to Alexander the son of Herod, and bro- 
ther of Archelaus; but since it fell out so that 
Alexander was slain by his father, she was mar- 
ried to Juba, the king of Lydia, and when he was 
dead, and she lived in widowhood in Cappadocia 
with her father, Archelaus divorced his former 
wife Mariamne, and married her, so great was 
his affection for this Glaphyra; who, during her 
marriage to him, saw the following dream. She 
thought “she saw Alexander standing by her, 
at which she rejoiced, and embraced him with 
great affection; but that he complained of her, 
and said, O Glaphyra! thou provest that saying 
to be true, which assures us that women are not 
tobe trusted. Didst not thou pledge thy faith to 
me?! and wast not thou married to me when thou 
wasta virgin? and had we not children between 
us? Yet hast thou forgotten the affection I bore 
to thee, out of the desire of a second husband. 
Nor hast thou been satisfied with that injury thoa 
didst me, but thou hast been so bold as to pro- 
cure thee a third husband to lie by thee, and in 
an indecent and imprudent manner hast entered 
into my house, and hast been married to Arche- 
laus, thy husband, and my brother. However, 1 
will not forget thy former kind affection for me, 
but will set thee free from every such reproach- 
ful action, and cause thee to be mine again, as 
thou once wast.” When she had related this to 
her female companions, in a few days’ time she 
departed this life. } 

ὃ. Now, [ do not think these histories improper 
for the present discourse, both because my dis- 
course now is concerning kings; and otherwise 
also on account of the advantage hence to be 
drawn, as well as for the confirmation of the im- 
mortality of the soul, as of the providence ot 
God over human affairs, I thought them fit to be 
set down; but if any one does not believe such 
relations, let him indeed enjoy his own opinion, 
but let him not hinder another, that would 
thereby encourage himself in virtue. So Arche- 
laus’s country was laid to the province of Syria; 
and Cyrenius, one that kad been consul, was sent 
by Cesar to take account of the people’s effects 
in Syria, and to sell the house of Archelaus. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS.—FROM THE BANISHMENT OF 
ARCHELAUS TO THE DEPARTURE OF THE JEWS FROM BABYLON. 


CHAP. I. 


How Cyrenius was sent by Cesar to make a Taz- 
ation of Syria and Judea; and how Coponius 
was sent to be Procurator of Judea: concerning 
Judas of Galilee, and concerning the Sects that 
were among the Jews. 


ὁ 1. Now Cyrenius, a Roman senator, and one 
who had gone through other magistracies, and 
had passed through them till he had been con- 
sul, and one who, on other accounts, was of 
great dignity, came at this time into Syria, with 
a few others, Lae Y by Cesar to be a judge 
of that nation, and to take an account of their 


* Since St. Luke once, Acts v. 37, and Josephus four 
several times, once here, sect. 6; and B. xx. ch. v. sect. 2; 
Of the War, B. ii. chap. viii. sect. 1; and ch. xvii. sect. 8; 
calls this Judas, who was the pestilent author of that sedi- 

' tious doctrine and temper which brought the Jewish na- 
tion to uttor destruction, a Galilean ; but here, sect. 1, Jo- 
scphus calls him a Gaulonite, of the city Gamala; it is a 
great question where this Judas was born, whether in Ga- 
1106, on the west side, or in Gaulonitis, on the east side of 
the river Jordan while in the place just now cited out of 
the Antiquities, B. xx. ch. v. sect. 2, he is not only called 


substance: Coponius also, a man of the eques- 
trian order, was sent together with him, to have 
the supreme power over the Jews. Moreover, 
Cyrenius came himself into Judea, which was 
now added to the province of Syria, to take an 
account of their substance, and to dispose of Ar- 
chelaus’s money: but the Jews, although at the 
beginning they took the report of a taxation 
heinously, yet did they leave off any further op- 
position to it, by-the persuasion of Joazer, who 
was the son of Boethus, and high priest ; so they 
being over persuaded by Joazer’s words, gave 
an account of their estates, without any dispute 
about it. Yetwas there one Judas,* a Gaulonite, 


a Galiloan, but it is added to his story, as I have signified 
in the books that #0 before these, as if he had stil! called 
him a Galilean in those Antiquities before, as well as in that 
particular place, as Dean Aldrich observes, On the War, 
B. ii. ch. viii. sect. 1. Nor can one well imagine why he 
should here call him a Gaulonite, when in the 6th section 
following here, as well as twice Of the War, he still calls 
him a Galilean. As for the city of Gamala, whence this 
Judas was derived, it determines nothing, since there were 
two of that name, the one in Gaulonitis, the other in Gali- 
lee. See Reland on the city or town of that name. 


. 
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of a city whose name was Gamala, who taking 
with him Saddouk,* a Pharisee, became zealous 
to draw them to a revolt, who both said, that this 
taxation was no better than an introduction to 
s.avery, and exhorted the nation to assert their 
liberty, as if they could procure them happiness 
and security for what they possessed, and assu- 
red ΜΝ ment of ἃ still greater good, which was 
that e honour and glory they would thereby 
aequire for magnahimity. They also said, that 
God would not otherwise be assisting to them, 
than upon their joining with one another in such 
counsels as might be successful, and for their 
own advantage; and this especially, if they 
would set about great exploits, and not grow 
Weary in executing the same: so men received 
what they said with pleasure, and this bold at- 
} proceeded to a great height. All sorts of 
misfortunes also sprang from these men, and the 
nation was infected with this doctrine to an in- 
credible degree: one violent war came upon us 
after another, and we lost our friends who used 
to alleviate our pains; there were also very 
great robberies and murders of our principal 
men. This was done in pretetice indeed for the 
public welfare, but in reality from the hopes of 
gn to themselves: whence arose seditions, and 

m them murders of men, which sometimes 
fell on those-of their own people, (by the madness 
of these men towards one another, while their 
desire was that none of the adverse party might 
be left,) and sometimes on their enemies; a fa- 
mine also coming upon us, reduced us to the last 
oer of despair, as did also the taking and de- 
molishing of cities; nay, the sedition at last in- 
creased so high, that the very temple of God 
was burnt down by their enemies’ fire. Such 
were the consequences of this, that the customs 
of our fathers were altered, and such a change 
was made, as added a mighty weight toward 
bringing all to destruction, which these men oc- 
casioned by their thus conspiring together; for 
Judas and Saddouk,t who excited a fourth phi- 
losophic sect among us, and had a great many 
followers therein, filled our civil government 
with tumults at present, and laid the foundations 
of our future miseries by this system of j mcr 
phy, which we were before unacquainted withal, 
concerning which we will discourse a little, and 
this the rather, because the infection which 
spread thence among the younger sort, who were 
zealous for it, brought the public to destruction. 

2. The Jews had for a great while had three 
sects of philosophy peculiar to themselves, the 
sect of the Essenes, and the sect of the Sadducees, 
and the third sort of opimions was that of those 
called Pharisees ; of which sects, although I have 
already spoken in the second book of the Jewish 
war, yet will I a little touch upon them now. 

9, Now, for the Pharisees, they live meanly, 
and despise delicacies in diet, and they follow 
the conduct of reason; and what that prescribes 
to them as good for them, they do; and they 
think they ought earnestly to strive to observe 
reason’s dictates for practice. They also pay a 
respect to such as are in years; nor are Seo 3 so 
‘bold as to contradict them in any thing which 
they have introduced; and when they determine 
that all things are done by fate, they do not take 


* It seems not very improbable to me, that this Sadduc, 
the Pharisee, was the very same man of whom the Rab- 
bins speak, as the unhappy but undesigning occasion of 
the impiety or infidelity of the Sadducees: nor perhaps 
had the men this name of Sadducees till this very time, 
‘though they were a distinct sect long before. See the note 
on B. xiii. chap. x. sect. 5; and Dean Prideaux, as thore 
quoted ; nor do we, that I know of, find the least footsteps 
of such impiety or infidelity of these Sadducees before this 
time, the Recognitions assuring us that they began about 
the days of John the Baptist, B. i. ch. liv. 
+ See the preceding note. 
1 It seems by what Josephus says here, and Philo him- 
self elsewhere, Op. p. 676, “ tag [esenes lid not use to 
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away the freedom from men of acting as the 
think fit; since their notion is, that ithath please 
God to make a temperament, whereby what he 
wills is done, but so that the will of man can act 
virtuously or viciously. hey also believe, that 
souls have an immortal vigour in them, and that 
under the earth there will be rewards or punish- 
ments, according as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously in this life; and the latter are to be de- 
tained in an everlasting prison, but that the for- 
mer shall have power to revive and live again, 
on account of which doctrines, they are able 
greatly to persuade the body of the people, and 
whatsoever they do about divine worship, pray- 


ers, and sacrifices, they perform them according | 


to their direction ; insomuch that the cities give 
great attestations to them on account of their 
entire virtuous conduct, both in the actions of 
their lives, and their discourses also. 

4. But the doctrine of the Sadducees is this, 
that souls die with the bodies; nor do they regard 
the observation of any thing besides a ex the 
law enjoins them; for they think it an instance 
of virtue to dispute with those teachers, of phi- 
losophy whom they frequent; but this doctrine 
is received but by a few, yet by those still of the 
greatest dignity. But they are able to do almost 
nothing of themselves; for when they become 
magistrates, as they are unwillingly and by force 
somettmes obliged to be, they addict themselves 
to the notions of the Pharisees, because the mul- 
titude would not otherwise bear them. 

5. The doctrine of the Essenes is this, that all 
things are best ascribed to God. They teach 
the ynmortality of souls, and esteem that the 
rewalds of righteousness are to be earnestly 
striven for; and when they send what they have 
dedicated to God into the temple, they do not 
offer sacrifices, because they have more pure 
lustrations of their own ;t on which account they 
are excluded from the common court of the tem- 
ple, but offer their sacrifices themselves; yet is 
their course of life better than that of other men; 
and they entirely addict themselves to husbandry. 
It also deserves our admiration, how much they 
exceed all other men that addict themselves to 
virtue, and this in righteousness: and indeed to 
such a degree, that as it hath neyer appeared 
among any other men, neither Greeks nor barba- 
rians, no, not for a little time, so hath it endured 
for along while among them. This is demon- 
strated by that institution of theirs, which will 
not suffer any thing to hinder them from having 
all things in common; so that a rich man enjoys 
no more of his own wealth than he who hath 
nothing at all. There are about four thousand 
men that live in this way; and neither marry 
wives, nor are desirous to keep servants ; as 
thinking the latter tempts men to be unjust, and 
the former gives the handle to domestic quarrels , 
but as they live by themselves, they minister one 
toanother. ‘They a i ain stewards 
to receive the incomes of their revenues, and ot 
the fruits of the ground; stich as are good men 
and priests; who are to get their corn and their 
food ready for them. ‘They none of them differ 
from others of the Essenes jn their way of living, 
but do the most resemble those Dace, who are 
called Polistz,|| [dwellers in cities.] 


go up to the Jewish festivals at Jerusalem, or to offer sa- 
crifices there, which may be ove great occasion why they 
are never mentioned in the ordinary books of the New 
Testament ; though in the Apostolical Constitutions they 
are mentioned as those that observe the customs of their 
forefathers, and that without any such ill character laid 
upon them as is there laid upon the other sects among that 
eople. 

|| Who these Πολέςαι in Josephus, or Κτιςαι in Strabo, 
among the Pythagoric Dacm were, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. Scaliger offers no improbable conjecture, that some 
of these Dace lived alone like mouks, in tents, or caves 5 
but that others of them lived together im built cities, and 
thence were called by such names as int jed the SUING. 
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6. But of the fourth sect of Jewish philoso- 
phy, Judas the Galilean was the author, These 
men agree in all other things with the Pharisaic 
notions; but they have an inviolable attachment 
to liberty, and say, that God is to be their only 
Ruler and Lord. They also do not value dying 
any kinds of death, nor indeed do they heed the 
deaths of their relations and friends, nor can any 
such fear make them call any man Jord. And 
since this immoveable resolution of theirs is well 
known to a great many, I shall speak no farther 
about that matter; nor am I afraid that any thing 
T have said of them should be disbelieved, but 
rather fear that what I have said is beneath the 
‘resolution they show when they undergo paip., 
And it was in Gessius Florus’s time that the ua- 
tion began to grow mad with this distemper, 
who was our procurator, and who occasioned the 
Jews to go wild with it by the abuse of his autho- 
rity, and to make them revolt from the Romans. | 
And these are the sects of Jewish philosophy. 


CHAP. II. 


How Herod and Philip built several Cities in 
Honour of Cesar. Concerning the Succession 
of Priests and Procurators ; as also what befell 

hraates and the Parthians. 


§ 1. Wuen Cyrenius had now disposed of 
_Archelaus’s money, and when the taxing$ were 
come toa eonclusion, which were made in the 
thirty-seventh of Cesar’s victory over Antony 
at Actium, he deprived Joazer of the high priest- 
hood, which dignity had been conferred on him 
by the multitude, and he appointed Ananys, the 
son of Seth, to be high priest ; while Herod and 
Philip had each of them received their own 
tetrarchy, and settled the affairs thereof. Herod 
also built a wall about Sepphoris, (which is the 
security of all incon and made it the metropo- 
lis of the country. He also built a wall round 
Betharamphtha, which was itself a city also, and 
called it Julias, from the name of the emperor’s 
wife. When Philip also had built Paneas, a city 
at the fountains of Jordan, he named it Cesarea. 
He also advanced the village Bethsaida, situate 
at the lake of Gennesareth, unto the dignity of a 
city, both by the number of inhabitants it con- 
tained, and its other grandeur, and called it by 
the name of Julias, the same name with Cesar’s 
daughter. 

2. As Coponius, who we told you was sent along 
with Cyrenius, was exercising his office of pro- 
curator, and governing Judea, the following ac- 
cidents happened. As the Jews were celebrating 
the feast of unleavened bread, which we call the 
Passover, it was customary for the priests to 
open the temple gates just after midnight. When, 
therefore, those gates were first opened, some of 
the Samaritans came privately into Jerusalem, 
and threw about the dona men’s bodies in the 
cloisters ; on which account the Jews afterward 
excluded them out of the temple, which they 
had not used to do at such festivals; and on other 
accounts also they watched the temple more 
carefully than they had formerly done. A little 
after which accident, Coponius returned to Rome, 
and Mareus Ambivius came to be his successor 
ia that government; under whom Salome, the 
sister of king Herod, died, and left to Julia [Cie- 
sar’s wie) amnia, all its toparchy, and Pha- 
saelis in the plain, and Archelais, where is a 
great plantation of palm-trees, and their fruit is 
excellent in its kind. After him came Annius 
Rufus, under whom died Cxsar, the second em- 
peror of the Romans, the duration of whose 
reign was fifty-seven years, besides six months 


* We may here take notice, as well as in the parallel 
parts of the books Of the War, B. ii. chap. ix. sect. 1, that 
after the death of Herod the Great, and the succession of 
Archelaus, Josephus is very brief in his accounts of Judea, 
till near his own time. 1 suppose the reason is, that after 
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and two days, (of which time Antonms ruled to- 
gether with him’fourteen years; but the duration 
of his life was seventy-seven years ;) upon whose 
death Tiberius Nero, his wife Julia’s son, suc- 
ceeded. He was now the third emperor; and 
he sent Valerius Gratus to be procurator of 
Judea, and to succeed Annius Rufus. This man 
deprived Ananus of the high priesthood, and 
appointed Ishmael, the son of Phabi, to be high 
priest. He also deprived him in alittle time, and 
ordained Eleazar, the son of Ananus, who had 
been high priest before, to be high priest; which 
office, when he had held it for a year, Gratus de- 
prived him of, and gave the high priesthood to 
Simon, the son of Camithus, and, when he had 
possessed that dignity no longer than a year, Jo- 
seph Caiaphas was made his successor. When 
Gratus had done these things, he went back toe 
Rome, after he had tarried in Judea eleven years, 
when Pontius Pilate came as his successor. 

3. And now Herod the tetrarch, who was in 
great favour with Tiberius, built a city of the 
same name with him, and called it Tiberias. He 
buiit it in the best part of Galilee, at the lake 
of Gennesareth.’ There are warm baths at a 
little distance from it, in a village named Em- 
maus. Strangers came, and inhabited this city ; 
a great number of the inhabitants were Galileans 
also; and many were necessitated by Herod to 
come thither out of the country belonging to 
him, and were by force compelled to be its in- 
habitants; some of them were persons of condi- 
tion. He also admitted peor people, such as 
those that were collected from all parts, to dwell 
init. Nay, some of them were not quite free- 
men, and these he was a benefactor to, and made 
them free in great numbers; but obliged them 
not to forsake the city, by building them very 
good houses at his own expense, and by giving 
them land also; for he was sensible, that to make 
this place a habitation-was to transgress the an- 
cient Jewish laws, because many sepulchres were 
to be here taken away, in order to make room for 
the city Tiberias;* whereas our laws pronounce 
that such inhabitants are unclean for seven days.t 

4. About this time died Phraates, the king of 
the Parthians, by the treachery of Phraataces 
his son, upon the occasion following: When 
Phraates had had legitimate sons of his own, he 
had also an Italian maid-servant, whose name 
was Thermusa, who had been formerly sent to 
him hy Julius Cesar, among other presents. He 
first made her his concubine, but, he being a 

reat admirer of her beauty, in process of time 

aving a son by her, whose name was Phraata- 
ces, he made her his legitimate wife, and hada 
great respect for her. Now, she was able to per- 
suade him to do any thing that she said, and was 
earnest in procuring the government of Parthia 
for her son; but still she saw that her endeavours 
would not succeed, unless she could contrive how 
to remove Phraates’s legitimate sons [out of the 
kingdom;] so she persuaded him to send those 
his sons as pledges of his fidelity to Rome; and 
they were sent to Rome accordingly, because it 
was not easy for him to contradict her commands. 
Now, while Phraataces was alone brought up in 
order to succeed in the government, he thought 
it very tedious to expect that government by his 
father’s donation [as his successor;] he there- 
fore formed a treacherous design against his fa- 
ther, by his mother’s assistance, with whom, as 
the report went, he had criminal. conversation 
also. So he was hated for both these vices, while 
his subjects esteemed this [wicked] love of his 
mother to be noway inferior to his parricide ; and 
he was by them, ἴῃ ἃ sedition, expelled out of the 


the large history of Nicolaus of Damascus, including the 
life of Herod, and probably the succession and first actions 
of his sons, he had but few good histories of those times 
before him. 

} Numb. xix. 11—14. 
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qanty before he grew too great, and died. |/in Syria, while Artabanus gave Armenia to Oro- 
ut, as the best sort of P ians agreed to- || des, one of his own sons. ; 


gether, that it was impossible they should be 
governed without a king, while also it was their 
constant practice to choose one of the family 
of Arsaces, [nor did their law allow of any others ; 
and they though? this kingdom had been suffi- 
ciently injure cg aay the marriage with 
an Italian concubine, by her issue,] they 
sent ambassadors, and called Orodes [to take the 
crown;] for the multitude would not otherwise 
have borne them; and though he were accused 
of very great cruelty, and was of an untractable 
temper, and prone to wrath, yet still he was one 
of the family of Arsaces. However, they made 
aconspiraey against him, and slew him, and that, 
as some say, at a festival, and among their sacri- 
fices ; (for itis the universal custom there to carry 
their swords with them:) but as the more gene- 
ral report is, they slew him when they had drawn 
him outa hunting. Sothey sent ambassadors to 
Rome, and desired they would send one of those 
that were there as pledges, to be their king. Ac- 
cordingly, Vonones was preferred before the rest, 
and sent to them; (for he seemed capable of such 
reat fortune, which two of the greatest king- 
bm under the sun now offered him, his own, 
and a foreign one.) However, the barbarians 
soon changed their minds, they being naturally 
of a mutable disposition, upon the supposal, that 
this man was not worthy to be their governor; 
for they could not think of obeying the com- 
mands of one that had been a slave, (for so they 
zalled those that had been hostages,) nor could 
they bear the ignominy of that name; and this 
was the more intolerable, because then the Par- 
thians must have such a king set over them, not 
by right of war, but in time of peace. So they 
as invited Artabanus, king of Media, to 
their king, he being also of the race of Arsa- 
ees. Artabanus complied with the offer that was 
made him, and came to them with an army. So 
Vonones met him; and at first the multitude of 
the Parthians stood on his side, and he put his 
army in array; but Artabanus was beaten, and 
fled to the mountains of Media. Yet did he a 
little while after gather a great army together, 
and fought with Vonones, and beat him; where- 
upon Vonones fled away on horseback, with a 
few of his attendants about him, to Seleucia, 
{upon Tigris.} So when Artabanus had slain a 
great number, and this after he had gotten the 
victory, by reason of the very great dismay the 
barbarians were in, he retired to Ctesiphon with 
—— number of his people; andso he now reign- 
ed over the Parthians. But Vonones dled away to 
Armenia: and assoonas he came thither, he hadan 
inclination to have the government of the country 
givenhim,and sentambassadors to Rome [for that 
purpose.] But because Tiberius refused it him, 
and because he wanted courage, and because the 
Parthian king threatened him, and sent ambas- 
sadors to him to denounce war against him if he 
proceeded, and beeausé he had no way to take 
to regain any other kjigdom, (for the people of 
authority among the Armenians about Niphates 
joined themselves to Artabanus,) he delivered up 
imself to Silanus, the president of Syria, who, 


out of regard to his education at Rome, kept him || 


* This citation is now wanting. 

1 These Jews, as they are here called, whose blood Pi- 
late shed on this occasion, may very well be those very 
Galilean Jews whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices ; Luke xiii. 1, 2; these tumults being usualy 
excited at some of the Jews’ great festivals, when they 
slew abundance of sacrifices, and the Galileans being com- 
monly much more busy in such tumults than those of Ju- 
dea and Jerusalem, as we learn from the history of Arche- 
laus, Antiq. B. xvii. chap. ix. sect. 3, and ch. x. sect. 2, 94 
though indeed Josephus’s present copies say not one word 
of those eighicen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and 
slew them, which the 4th verse of the same 13th chapter 
of St. Luke informs us of. But since our gospel teaches 


5. At this time died Antiochus, the king of 
Commagene ; whereupon the multitude contend- - 
ed with the nobility, and both sent ambassadors 
{to Rome;] for the men of power were desirous 
that their form of government might be changed 
into that of a [Roman] province; as were the 
multitude desirous to be under kings, as their fa- 
thers had been. So the senate made a decree, 
that Germanicus should be sent to settle the 
affairs of the east, fortune hereby taking a pro- 
per op πὰ περ for depriving him of his life, for 
when he had been in the east, and settled all 
affairs there, his life was taken away by the poi- 
son which Piso gave him, as hath been relate 


elsewhere.* 
CHAP, Il. 


A Sedition of the Jews against Pontius Pilate. 
Concerning Christ, and what befell Paulina and 
the Jews at Rome. 


§ 1. Bur now Pilate, the procurator of Judea, 
removed the army from Cwxsarea to Jerusalem, to 
take their winter quarters there, in order to abo- 
lish the Jewish laws. So he introduced Cesar’s 
effigies, which were upon the ensigns, and brought 
them into the city; whereas our law forbids us 
the very making of images; on which account 
the former procurators were wont to make their 
entry into the city with such ensigns as had 
not those ornaments. Pilate was the first who 
bamght those images to Jerusalem, and set them 
up there; which was done without the know- 
\ledge of the people, because 


Laas done in the 
night-time; but as soon as re new it, they 


came in multitudes to Cesarea, and interceded © 
with Pilate many days that he would remove the 
images; and when he would not grant their re- 

uests, because it would tend to the injury of 
|Cesar, while yet they persevered in their re- 
| quest, on the sixth day he ordered his soldiers to 
| have their weapons privately, while he came and 
sat upon his judgment-seat, which place was so 
prepared in the open place of the city, that it con- 
\cealed the army that lay ready to oppress them; 
and when the Jews petitioned himagain, hegavea 
signal to the soldiers to encompass them round, 
jand threatened that their punishments should be | 
πὸ less than immediate death, unless they would 
\leave off disturbing him, and go their ways home. 
But they threw themselves upon the ground, and 
laid their necks bare, and said they would take 
their death very willingly rather than the wis- 
dom of their laws should be transgressed; y ro 
which Pilate was deeply aflected with their firm 
resolution to keep their laws inviolable, and pre- 
sently commanded the images to be carried back 
from Jerusalem to Cwsarea. 

2, But Pilate undertook to bring a current of 
water to Jerusalem, and did it with the sacred 
money, and derived the origin of the stream from 
the distance of two hundred furlongs. However, ἡ 
the Jewst were not pleased with what had been 
done about this water; and many ten thousands 
of the people got together and made a clamour 
against him, and insisted that he should leave off 
that design. Some of them also used reproaches, 
and abused the man, as crowds of such people 


us, Luke xxiii. 6, 7, that when Piiate heard of Galilee, he 
asked whether Jesus wore a Galilean? And as soon as he 
knew that he belouged to Herod's jurisdiction, he sent him 
to Herod. Aud yer. 12. The same day Pilate and Herod 
were made friends together ; for before they had been at 
enmity between themselves. Take the very probable key 
of this matter in the words of the learned Noldius, de He-- 
rod. No. 249. “The cause of the enmity between Herod 
and Pilave (says he) seems to have been this, that Pilate 
had intermeddled with the tetrarch’s jurisdiction, and had 
slain some of his Galilean subjects; Luke xiii. 1; and, as 
he was willing to correet that error, he sent Christ to He- 
rod at this time.” 
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usually do. So he habited a great number of his 
soldiers in their habit, who carried daggers under 
their garments, and sent them to a place where 
they might surround them. So he bade the 
Jews himself go away; but they boldly casting 
reproaches upon him, he gave the soldiers that 
signal which had been beforehand agreed on; 
who laid upon them with much greater blows 
than Pilate had commanded them, and equally 
punished those that were tumultuous, and those 
that were not; nor did they spare them in the 
least: and since the people were unarmed, and 
were caught by men prepared for what they 
were about, there were a great number of 
them slain by this means, and others ran away 
wounded. And thus an end was put to this se- 
yydlition. ΄ς 
εἰς 8. Now, there was about this time Jesus, a wise 
/ man, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was 
» a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such 
men as receive the truth with pleasure. He drew 
over to him both many of the Jews, and many of 
the Gentiles. He was [the] Christ. And when 
Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men 
amongst us, had condemned him to the cross,* 
those that loved him at the first did not forsake 
him; for he appeared to them alive again the third 
day,t as the divine prophets had foretold these 
and ten thousand other wonderful things con- 
cerning him. And the tribe of Christians, so 
tar from him, are not extinct at this day. 
ie. About the same time, also, another sad ea- 
damity put the Jews into disorder, and certain 
shametil practices happened about the temple of 
Isis that was at Rome. 1 will now first take no- 
tice of the wicked attempt about the temple of 
{sis, and will then give an account of the Jewish 
affairs. There was at Rome a woman whose 
fame was Paulina; one who, on account of the 
dignity of her ancestors, and by the regular con- 
duct of a virtuous life, had a great reputation; 
she was also very rich, and although she were of 
a beautiful countenance, and in that flower of 
her age wherein women are the most gay, yet 
did she lead a life of great modesty. She was 
married to Saturninus, one that was every way 
answerable to her in an excellent character. 
Decius Mundus fell in love with this woman, who 
Was a man very high in the equestrian order ; 
and as she was of too great dignity to be caught 
by presents, and had already rejected them, 
though they had been sent in great abundance, 
he was still more inflamed with love to her, in- 
somuch that he promised to give her two hun- 
dred thousand Attic drachme for one night’s 
lodging; and when this would not prevail upon 
her, and he was not able to bear this misfortune 
in his amours, he thought it the best way to fa- 
mish himself to death for want of food, on ac- 
count of Paulina’s sad refusal; and he determin- 
ed with himself to die after such a manner, and 
he went on with his purpose accordingly. Now, 
Mundus had a freed-woman, who had been 
made free by his fatlier, whose name was Ide, 
one skilful in all sorts of mischief. This woman 
was very much grieved at the young man’s reso- 
lution to kill himself, (for he did not conceal his 
intentions to destroy himself from others,) and 
came to him, and encouraged him by her dis- 
course; and made him to hope, by some pro- 
mises she gave him, that he might obtain a 
night’s lodging with Paulina; and when he joy- 
fully hearkened to her entreaty, she said she 
wauted no more than fifty thousand drachme for 
the entrapping of the woman. So whenshe had 
encouraged the young man, and gotten as much 
money as she required, she did not take the 
‘same methods as had been talken before, because 
she perceived that the woman was by no means 
to be tempted by money; but as she knew that 


* A. Ὁ. 33. April 3. t April 5. 
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she was very much given to the worship of the 
goddess Isis, she devised the following strata- 
gem: She went to some of Isis’s priests, and 
upon the strongest assurances |of concealment, ] 
she persuaded them by words, but chiefly by the 
offer of money, of twenty-five thousand drachme 
in hand, and as much more when the thing had 
taken effect, and told them the passion of the 
young man, and persuaded them to use all means 
possible to beguile the woman. So they were 
drawn in to promise so to do, by that large sum 
of gold they were to have. Accordingly, the 
oldest of them went immediately to Paulina, 
and, upon his admittance, he desired to speak 
with her, by herself. When that was granted 
him, be told her, that ‘‘he was sent by the god 
Anubis, who was fallen in love with her, and en- 
joined her to come to him.”’ Upon this she took 
the message very kindly, and valued herself 
greatly upon this condescension of Anubis, and 
told her husband, that she had a message sent 
her, and was to sup and lie with Anubis; so he 
agreed to her acceptance of the offer, as fally sa- 
tisfied with the chastity of his wife. Accordingly, 
she went to the temple, and after she had supped 
there, and it was the hour to go to sleep, the 
priest shut the doors of the temple, when, in the 
holy part of it, the lights were also put out. 
Then did Mundus leap out, (for he was hidden 
therein,) and did not fail of enjoying her, who 
was at his service all the night long, as suppo- 
sing he was the god, and when he was gone 
away, which was before those priests who knew 
nothing of this stratagem were stirring, Paulina 
came early to her husband, and told him how the 

od Anubis had appeared to her among her 

riends, also, she declared how great a value she 
put upon this favour, who partly disbelieved the 
thing, when they reflected on its nature, and 
partly were amazed at it, as having no pretence 
for not believing it, when they considered the 
modesty and the dignity of the person. But now, - 
on the third day after what had been done, Mun- 
dus met Paulina, and said, ‘* Nay, Paulina, thou 
hast saved me 200,000 drachme, Which sum thou 
mightest have added to thy own family; yet 
hast thou not failed to be at my service in the 
manner 1 invited thee. As for the reproaches 
thou hast laid upon Mundus, I value not the busi- 
ness of names; but I rejoice in the pleasure I 
reaped by what I did, while I took to myself the 
name of Anubis.” When he had said this, he went 
his way. But now she began to come to the sense 
of the grossness of what she had done, and rent 
her garments, and told her husband of the horrid 
nature of this wicked contrivance, and prayed 
him not to neglect to assist her in this case. So 
he discovered the fact to the emperor; where- 
upon Tiberius inquired intothe matter thorough- 
ly, by examining the priests about it, and ordered 
them to he crucified, as well as Ide, who was the 
occasion of their perdition, and who had contrived 
the whole matter, which was so injurious to the 
woman. He also demolished the temple of Isis, 
and gave order that her statue should be thrown 
into the river Tiber; while he only banished 
Mundus, but did no more to him, because he sup- 
posed that what crime he had committed was 
done out of the passion of love. And these were 
the circumstances which concerned the temple 
of Isis, and the injuries occasioned by her priests. 
I now return to the relation of what happened 
about this time to the Jews at Rome, as I former- 
ly told you I would. 

‘od. ‘There was ἃ man who was ἃ Jew, but had 
Proc driven away from his own country by an 
accusation laid against him for transgressing 
their laws, and by the fear he was under of pu- 
nishment for the same; but in all respects a 
wicked man. He, then living at Rome, pro- 
fessed to instruct men in the wisdom of the law 
of Moses. He procured also three other men, en- 
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tirely of the same character with himself, to be]| of Vitellius, which he durst not contradict ; but 
his partners. These men persuaded Fulvia, ἃ} before he could get to Rome, Tiberius was dead. 
woman of t dignity, and one that had em-|| 3. But Vitellius came into Judea, and went ἃ 
braced the Jewish religion, to send purple and|} to Jerusalem: it was at the time of that festiv 
ld to the temple at Jerusalem, and when they |} which is called the Passover. Vitellius was there 
ad gotten them, they employed them for their|] magnificently received, and released the inha- 
own uses, and spent the money themselves, on|| bitants of Jerusalem from all the taxes upon the 
which account it was that they at first required || fruits that were bought and sold, and gave them 
it of her. Whereupon Tiberius, who had been|} leave to have the care of the high priest’s vest- 
informed of the thing by Saturninus, the husband |} ments, with all their ornaments, and to have 
of Fulvia, who desired inquiry might be made |} them under the custody of the priests in the tem- 
about it, ordered all the Jews to be banished out ple, which power they used to have formerly, 
of Rome; at which time the consuls listed 4000 |] although at this time they were laid up in the 
men out of them, and sent them to the island of|| tower of Antonia, the citadel so called, and that 
Sardinia ;* but punished a great number of them, || on the occasion coat There was one of the 
who were unwilling to become soldiers, on ac-|| [high] priests, named Hyrcanus, and as there 
eount of keeping the laws of their forefathers. || were manyof that name, he was the first ofthem; 
Thus were these Jews banished out of the city || this man built a tower near the temple, and when 


by the wickedness of four men. he had so done, he generally dwelt in it, and had 
these vestments with him; because it was lawful 
CHAP. IV. forhimalone to putthem on, and he had them there 


reposited when he went down into the city, and 
took his ordinary garments ; the same things were 
coutinued to be done by his sons, and by their 
sons after them. But when Herod came to be 
king, he rebuilt this tower, which was yery conve- 
niently situated, in a magnificent manner: and 
because he was a friend to Antonius, he called it 
by the name of Antonia. And as he found these 
vestments lying there, he retained them in the 
same place, as Believing that while he had them 
in his custody, the people would make no inno- 
vations against them. The like to what Herod 
did was done by his son Archelaus, who was 
made king after him; after whom the Romans, 
when they entered on the government, took pos- 
session of these vestments of the igh priest, and 
had them reposited in a stone chamber, under 
seal of the priests, and of the keepers of the 
temple, the captain of the guard lighting a lamp 
there every day; and seven days before a fes- 
tival they were delivered to them by the captain | 
of the guard,t when the high priest having puri- 
fied them, and made use of them, laid them up 
again in the same chamber where they had been 
laid up before, and this the very next day after 
the feast was over. This was the practice at 
the three yearly festivals, and on the fast day; 
but Vitellius pa these garments into our own 
power, as in the days of our forefathers, and or- 
dered the captain of the guard not to trouble 
himself to inquire where they were laid, or when 
they were to be used; and this he did as an act 
of kindness, to oblige the nation to him. Besides 
which, he also deprived Joseph, who was also 
ealled Caiaphas, of the high priesthood, and ap- 
The Jonathan, the son of Ananus, the former 
igh priest, to succeed him. After which, he 
took his journey back to Antioch. , 
4. Moreover, Tiberius sent a letter to Vitellius, 
and commanded him to make a league of friend- 
ship with Artabanus, the king of Parthia; for, 
while he was his enemy, he terrified him, because 
he had taken Armenia away from him, lest he 


Flow the Samaritans made a Tumult, and Pilate 
destroyed many of them: how Pilate was ac- 
cused, and what things were done by Viteilius 
relating to the Jews and the Parthians. 


§ 1. Bur the nation of the Samaritans did not 
escape Without tumults. The man who excited 
them to it, was one who thought lying a thing of 
little consequence, and who contrived every thing 
so that the multitude might be pleased: so he 
bade them to get together upon Mount Gerizzim, 
which is by them looked upon as the most holy 
of all mountains, and assured them, that when 
they were come thither, he would show them 
those sacred vessels which were laid under that 
place, because Mosest put them there. So they 
came thither armed, and thought the discourse 
of the man probable; and as they abode at a 
certain village, which was called Tirathaba, they 
got the rest together to them, and desired to go 
up the mountain in a great multitude together: 
but Pilate prevented their going up, by seizing 
upon the roads with a great baud of horsemen 
and footmen, who fell upon those that were 
gotten together in the village; and when it came 
to an action, some of them they slew, and others 
of them they put to flight, and took a great many 
alive, the principal of whom, and also the most 

otent of those that fled away, Pilate ordered to 
e slain. 

2. But when this tumult was appeased, the 
Samaritan senate sent an embassy to Vitellius, a 
man that had been consul, and who was now 
president of Syria, and accused Pilate of the 
murder of those that were killed, for that they 
did not go to, Tirathaba in order to revolt from 
the Romans, but to escape the violence of Pilate. 
So Vitellius sent Marcellus, a friend of his, to 
take care of the affairs of Judea, and ordered 
Pilate to go to Rome, to answer before the em- 
peror to the accusations of the Jews. So Pilate, 

hen he had tarried ten years in Judea, made 
haste to Rome, and this in obedience to the orders 


particularly to Mount Gerizzim, and since these Samari- 
tans have a tradition among them related here by Dr. Hud- 
son, from Reland, who was very skilful in Jewish and Sa- 
maritan learning, that in the days of Uzzi or Ozzi the high 
priest, 1 Chron. vi. 6, the ark and other sacred vessels 
were, by God’s command, laid up or hidden in Mount Ge- 
rizzim, it is highly probable that this was the foolish foun- 
dation the present Samaritans went upon in the sedition 
bere described, and that we should read here Qoews, in. 
stead of Moveews, in the text of Josephus. 

1 This mention of the high priest’s sacred garments re- 
ceived seven days before a festival, and purified in those 
days against a festival, as having been polluted, by being 
in the custody of heathens, in Josephus, agrees well with 
the traditions of the Talmudists. as Reland here observes. 
Nor is there any question but the three feasts here men- 
tioned, were the Passover, Pentecost, and feast of Taber- 
nacles; and the fast, so called, by way of distinction, as 
Acts xxvii. 9; was the great day of expiation, 2 


* Of the banishment of these 4000 Jews into Sardinia 
by Tiberius, see Suetonius in Tiber. sect. 36. But as for 
Mr. Reland’s note here, which supposes that Jews could 
not, consistently with their laws, be soldiers, it is contra- 
dicted by one branch of the history bofove us, and contrary 
to innumerable instances of their fighting, and proving ex- 
cellent soldiers in war; and indeed many of the best of 
them, and even under heathen kings themselves, did so, 
those I mean who allowed them their rest on the Sabbath- 
day, and other solemn festivals, and let them live accord- 
ing to their own laws, as Alexander the Great and the 
Ptolemies of Egypt did. It is trae, they could not always 
obtain those ince, and then they got excused as well 
as they could, or sometimes absolutely refused to fight, 
which seems to have been the case here, as to the major 
part of the Jews now banished, but nothing more. See se- 
veral of the Roman decrees in their favour as to such mat- 
ters, B. xiv. ch. x. 

t Since Moses never came himself beyond Jordan, nor 
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should proceed farther, and told him he should no 
otherwise trust him than upon his giving him hos- 
tages, and especially his son Artabanus. Upon 
Tiberius’s writing thus to Vitellius, by the offer 
of great presents of money, he persuaded both 
the king of Iberia, and the king of Albania, to 
make no delay, but to fight against Artabanus ; 
and although they would not do it themselves, 
yet did they give the Scythians a passage through 
their country, and opened the Caspian gates to 
them, and brought them upon Artabanus. So 
Armenia was again taken from the Parthians, and 
the country of Parthia was filled with war, and 
the principal of their men were slain, and all 
things were in disorder among them: the king’s 
son also himself fell in these wars, together with 
many ten thousands of his army. Vitellius had 
also sent such great sums of money to Artaba- 
nus’s father’s kinsmen and friends, that he had 
almost procured him to he slain by the means of, 
those bribes which they had taken. And when 
Artabanus perceived that the plot laid against 
him was not to be avoided, because it was laid by 
the pumeal men, and those a great many in 
number, and that it would certainly take effect; 
when he had estimated the number of those that 
were truly faithful to him, as also of those who 
were already corrupted, but were deceitful in the 
kindness they professed to him, and were likely, 
upon trial, to go over to his enemies, he made his 
escape to the upper provinces, where he after- 
ward raised a great army cut of the Dab and 
Sace, and fought with his enemies, and retained 
his principality. 

5. When Tiberius had heard of these things, 
he desired to have a league of friendship made 
between him and Artabanus; and when, upon 
this invitation, he received the proposal kindly, 
Artabanus and Vitellius*went to Euphrates, and 
as a bridge was laid over the river, they each of 
them came with their guards about them, and 
met one another on the midst of the bridge. And 
when they had agreed upon the terms of peace, 
Herod the tetrarch erected a rich tent in the 
midst of the pissage, and made them a feast 
there. Artabanus also, not long afterward, sent 
his son Darius, as a hostage, with many presents. 
among which there was a man seven cubits tall, 
a Jew he was by birth, and his. name was Elea- 
zar, who, for his tallness, was called a giant. 
After which Vitellius went to Antioch, and Arta- 
banus to Babylon; but Herod [the tetrarch] being 

‘desirous to give Cesar the first information that 
they had obtained hostages, sent posts with let- 
ters, wherein he had accurately described all the 

articulars, and had left nothing for the consular 

itellius to inform him of. But when Vitellius’s 
letters were sent, and Cesar had let him know 
that he was acquainted with the affairs already, 
because Herod had given him an account of them 
before, Vitellius was very much troubled at it; 
and supposing that he had been thereby a greater 
sufferer than he really was, he kept up a secret 
anger upon this occasion, till he could be re- 
venged on him, which was after Caius had taken 
the government. 

6. About this time it was that Philip, Herod’s 
brother, departed this life, in the twentieth year 
of the reign of Tiberius,* after he had been te- 
trarch of 'Trachonitis, and Gaulonitis, and of the 


* This calculation from all Josephus’s Greek copies is 
exoctly right; for since Herod died about September, in 
the 4th year before the Christian ora, and Tiberius be- 
gan, as is well known, Aug. 19, A. D. 14, it is evident that 
the 37th year of Philip, reckoned from his father’s death, 
was the 20th of 'Tiberius, or near the end of A. Ὁ. 33, (the 
very year of our Saviour's death also, or, however, in the 
beginning of the next year, A.D. 34.) ‘'This Pholip the 
ietrarch seems to have been the best of all the posterity of 
Herod, for his love of peace, and his love of justice. 

t An excellent example this. 

{ This Horod seems to have had the additional name of 
Philip, as Antipas was nomod Herod-Antipas, and as An 
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nation of the Bataneans also, thirty-seven years. 
He had showed himself a person of moderation 
and quietness in the conduct of his life and go- 
vernment; he constantly lived in that country 
which was subject to him ;t he used to make his 
progress with a few chosen friends; his tribunal 
also, on which he sat in judgment, followed him 
in his progress; and when any one met him who 
wanted his assistance, he made no delay, but had 
his tribunal set down immediately, wheresoever 
he happened to be, and sat down upon it, and 
heard his complaint: he there ordered the guilty 
that were convicted to be punished, and absolved 
those that had been accused unjustly. He died 
at Julias; and when he was carried to that monu- 
ment which he had already erected for himself 
beforehand, he was buried with great pomp. His 
prncipsigy Tiberius took, for he left no sons be- 
nind him, and added it to the province of Syria, 
but gave order that the tributes which arose 
from it should be collected, and laid up in his 


tetrarchy. a 
CHAP. V. 


Herod, the Tetrarch, makes War with Aretas, the 
King of Arabia, and is beaten by him; as also 
concerning the Death of John the Baptist; how 
Vitellius went up to Jerusalem; together with 
some Account of Agrippa, and of the Posterity 
of Herod the Great. ν 


§ 1. ΑΒοῦτ this time Aretas, the king of Ara- 
bia Petrea, and Herod, had a quarrel on the ac- 
count following: Herod, the tetrarch, had mar- 
ried the daughter of Aretas, and had lived with 
her a great while; but when he was once at 
Rome, he lodged with Herod, who was his bro- 
ther indeed, ‘but not by the same mother; for 
this Herod} was the son of the high priest Si- 
mon’s daughter. However, he fell in love with 
Herodias, this last Herod’s wife, who was the 


daughter of Aristobulus, their brother, and the 
sister of Agrippa the Great; this man ventured 
to talk to her about a marriage between them, 
which address when she admitted, an agreement 
was made for her'to change her habitation, and 
come to him as soon as be should return from 
Rome: one article of this marriage also was 
this, that he should divorce Aretas’s daughter. 
So Antipas, when he had made this agreement, 
sailed to Rome; but when he had done there the 
business he went about, and was returned again, 
his wife, having discovered the agreement he 
had made with Herodias, and having learned it 
before he had notice of her knowledge of the 
whole design, she desired him to send her to 
Macherus, which is a place in jee borders of the 
dominions of Aretas and Herod, without inform- 
ing him of any of her intentions. Accordingly 
Herod sent her thither, as thinking his wife had 
not perceived any thing. Now, she had sent a 
good while before to Macherus, who was subject 
to her father, and so all things necessary for her 
journey were made ready for her by the general 
of Aretas’s army; and by that means she soon 
came into Arabia, under the conduct of the seve- 


ral generals, who carried her from one to an- 
other successively, and she soon came to her fa- 
ther, and told him of Herod’s intentions. So 
Aretas made this the first occasion of his enmity, 
between him and Herod, who. had also some 


tipas and Antipator seem to be in a manner the very same 
name, yet were the names of two sons of Herod the Great ; 
so might Philip the tetrarch and this Hered-Philip be two 
different sons of the same father, all which Grotius ob- 
serves on Matt. xiv. 3. Nor was it, as I agree with Gro- 
tius and others of the learned, Philip the tetrarch, but this 
Herod-Philip, whose wife Herod the tetrarch had mar- 
ried, and that in her first husband’s lifetime, and when her 
first husband had issue by her; for which adulterous and 
incestuous marriage, John the Baptist justly reproved He- 
rod the tetrarch, and for which reproof Salome, the daugh- 
ter of Herodias, by her first husband Herod-Philip, who 
was still alive, oceasioned him to be unjustly beheaded. 


. 
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quarrel with him about their limits at the coun- 
try of Gamalitis. So they raised armies on both 
sides, and Erect for war, and senttheir gene- 
rals to fight instead of themselves; and when 
they had joined battle, all Herod’s army was de- 
stroyed by the treachery of some fugitives, who, 
though they were of the tetrarchy of Philip, join- 
ed with Aretas’s army. So Herod wrote about 
these affairs to Tiberius, who, being very angry 
at the attémpt made by Aretas, wrote te Vitellius 
to make war upon him, and either to take him 
alive, and bring him to him in bonds, or to kill 
him, and send him his head. This was the charge 
that Tiberius gave to the president of Syria. 

2. Now, some of the Jews thought that the de- 
struction of Herod’s army came from God, and 
that very justly, as a punishment of what he did 
against John, that was called the Baptist, for 
Herod slew him, who was a good man, and com- 
manded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to 
righteousness towards one another, and piety 
towards God, and so to come to baptism; for 
that the washing [with water] would be accept- 
able to him, if they made use of it, not in order 
to the putting away [or the remission] of some 
sins fonly,] but for the purification of the body; 
supposing still that the soul was thoroughly puri- 
fied beforehand by righteousness. Now, when 
[many] others came in crowds about him, for 
they were greatly moved [or pleased] by hearing 
his words, Herod, who feared lest the great in- 
fluence John had over the people might put it 
into his power and inclination to raise rebellion, 
(for they seemed to do any thing he should ad- 
vise,) thought it best, by putting him to death, to 
ἘΣ any mischief he might cause, and not 

ring himself into difficulties, by sparing a man 
who might make him repent of it when it should 
be too late. Accordingly, he was sent a prisoner, 
out of Herod’s suspicious temper, to Macherus, 
the castle I before mentioned, and was there put 
to death. Now, the Jews had an opinion that the 
destruction of this army was sent as a punish- 
ment upon Herod, and a mark of God’s displea- 
sure against him. 

3. So Vitellius prepared to make war with Are- 
tas, having with hime two legions of armed men: 
he also took with him all those of light armature, 
and of the horsemen which belonged to them, 
and were drawn out of those kingdoms which 
were under the Romans, and made haste for 
Petra, and came to Ptolemais. But as he was 
marching very busily, and leading his army 
through Judea, the principal men met him, and 
desired that he would not thus march through 
their land; for that the laws of their cov. try 
would not permit them to overlook those images 
which were brought into it, of which there were 
a great many in their ensigns; so he was per- 
suaded by what they said, and changed that reso- 
lution of his, which he had before taken in this 
matter. Whereupon he ordered the army to 
march along the great plain, while he himself, 
with Herod the tetrarch, and his friends, went up 
to Jerusalem to offer sacrifices to God, an ancient 
festival of the Jews then just approaching; and 
when he had been there, and been honourably 
entertained by the multitude of the Jews, he 
made a stay there for three days, within which 
time he deprived Jonathan of the high priest- 
hood, and gave it to his brother Theophilus. But 
when on the fourth day letters came to him, 
which informed him of the death of Tiberius, he 
obliged the multitude to take an oath of fidelity 
to Caius; he also reealled his army, and made 
them every one go home, and take their winter- 
quarters there, since upon the devolution of the 
empire upon Caius, he had not the like authority 


* Whether this sudden extinction of almost the entire 
lineage of Herod the Great, which was very numerous, as 
we are both here and in the next section informed, was not 
in part as a punishment for the gross incests they were 
frequently guilty of, ut marrying their own nephews and 

fat 
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of making this war which he had before, It was 
also reported, that when Aretas heard of the 
coming of Vitellius to fight him, he said, upon 
his consulting the diviners, that it was impossi- 
ble that this army of Vitellius could enter Pe- 
tra; for that one of the rulers would die, either 
he that gave orders for the war, or he that was 
marching at the other’s desire, in order to be 
subservient to his will, or else he against whom 
this army is prepared. So Vitellius truly retired 
to Antioch; but Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus, 
went up to Rome, a year before the death of 
Tiberius, in order to treat of some affairs with 
the emperor, if he might be permitted so to do. 
I have now a mind to describe Herod and his 
family, how it fared with them, partly because it 
is suitable to this history to speak of that mat- 
ter, and partly because this thing is a demonstra- 
tion of the interposition of Providence, how a 
multitude of children is of no advantage, no more 
than any other strength that mankind set their 
hearts upon, besides those acts of piety which 
are done towards God: for it happened, that, 
within the revolution of a hundred years, the 
posterity of Herod, who were a great many in 
number, were, excepting a few, utterly destroy- 
ed.* One may well apply this for the instruction 
of mankind, and learn thence how unhappy they 
were; it will also show us the history of Agrippa, 
who, as he was a person most worthy of admira- 
tion, so was he from a private man, beyond all 
the expectation of those that knew him, advan- 
ced to great power and authority. I have said 
something of them formerly, but I shall now also 
speak accurately about them. 

4. Herod the Great bad two daughters by Ma- 
riamne, the [grand] daughter of Hyrcanus; the 
one was Salampsio, who was married to Phasa- 
elus, her first cousin, who was himself the son 
of Phasaelus, Herod’s brother, her father making 
the match ; the other was Cypros, who was herself 
married also to her first cousin Antipater, the son 
of Salome, Herod’s sister. Phasaelus had five 
children by Salampsio, Antipater, Herod, and 
Alexander; and two daughters, Alexandra and 
Cypros; which last, Agrippa, the son of Aristo- 
bulus, married, and Timius of Cyprus married 
Alexandra; he was a man of note, but had by 
her no children. Agrippa had by Cypros two 
sons, and three daughters, which datighters were 
named Bernice, Mariamne, and Drusilla; but the 
names of the sons were Agrippa and Drusus, of 
whom, Drusus died before he came to the years 
of puberty ; but their father, Agrippa, was brought 
up with his other brethren, Herod and Aristobu- 
lus, for these were also the sons of Herod the 
Great, by Bernice; but Bernice was the daughter 
of Costobarus and of Salome, who was Herod’s 
sister. Aristobulus left these infants, when he 
was slain by his father, together with his brother 
Alexander, as we have already related. But 
when they were arrived at years of puberty, 
this Herod, the brother of Agrippa, married 
Mariamne, the daughter of Olympias, who was 
the daughter of Herod the king, and of Joseph, 
the son of Joseph, who was brother to Herod the 
king, and had by her a son, Aristobulus ; but 
Aristobulus, the third brother of Agrippa, mar- 
ried Jotape, the daughter of Sampsigeramus, 
king of Emesa;t they had a daughter who was 
deaf, whose name also was Jotape: and these 
hitherto were the children of the male line. But 
Herodias, their sister, was married to Herod 
[Philip,] the son of Herod the Great, who was 
born of Mariamne, the daughter of Simeon the 
high priest, who had a daughter, Salome; after 
whose birth Herodias took upon her to confound 
the laws of our country, and divorced herself 


nieces, well deserves to be considered. See Levit. xviii. 6, 
7; xxi. 10, and’Noldius, De Herod. No. 269, 270. 


— 


7 
+ There are coins still extant of this Emesa, as Span- fe 


heim uforms us. 
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from her husband while he was alive, and was 
married to Merod [Antipas,] her husband’s bro- 
ther by the father’s side; he was tetrarch of Gali- 
lee: but her daughter Salome was married to 
Philip, the son o Herod, and tetrarch of Tra- 
chonitis, and, as he died childless, Aristobulus, 
the son of Herod, the brother of Agrippa, mar- 
ried her; they had three sons, Herod, Agrippa, 
and Aristobulus; and this was the posterity of 
Phasaelus and Salampsio. But the daughter of 
Antipater by Cypros, was Cypros, whom Alexas 
Selcias, the son of Alexas, married; they had a 
daughter, Cypros; but Herod and Alexander, 
who, as we told you, were the brothers of Anti- 
pater, died childless. As to Alexander, the son 
of Herod the king, who was slain by his father, 
he had two sons, Alexander and Tigranes, by the 
daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia; Ti- 
granes, who was king of Armenia, was accused 
at Rome, and died ‘childless; Alexander had a 
son of the same name with his brother Tigranes, 
and was sent to take possession of the kingdom 
of Armenia by Nero; he had a son, Alexander, 
who married Jotape,* the daughter of Antiochus, 
the king of Commagena; Vespasian made him 
king of an island in Cilicia. But these descend- 
ants of Alexander, soon after their birth, deserted 
the Jewish religion, and went over to that of the 
Greeks; but for the rest of the daughters of He- 
rod the king, it happened that they died childless. 
And as the descendants of Herod, whom we have 
enumerated, were in being at the same time that 
Agrippa the Great took the kingdom, and I have 
now given an account of them, it now remains 
that I relate the several hard fortunes which be- 
fell Agrippa, and how he got clear of them, and 
was advanced to the greatest height of dignity 


and power. 
CHAP. VI. 


Of the Navigation of King Agrippa to Rome, to 
Tiberius Cesar; and how, upon his being ac- 
cused by kis own Freed-man, he was bound ; how 
also he was set at Liberty by Caius, after Tibe- 
rius’s Death, and was made King of the Te- 
trarchy of Philip. 


§ 1. Axrrrry before the death of Herod the 
king, Agrippa lived at Roine, and was generally 
brought up and conversed with Drusus, the em- 
peror Tiberius’s son, and contracted a friendship 
with Antonia, the wife of Drusus the Great, who 
had his mother Bernice in great esteem, and was 
very desirous of advancing her son. Now, as 
Agrippa was by nature magnanimous and gene- 
rous in the presents he made, while his mother 
was alive, this inclination of his mind did not ap- 
pear, that he might be able to avoid her anger 
for such his extravagance; but when Bernice 
was dead, and he was left to his own conduct, he 
spent a great deal extravagantly in his daily way 
of living, anda great deal in the immoderate pre- 
sents he made, and those chiefly among Casar’s 
freed-men, in order to gain their assistance, inso- 
much that he was in a little time reduced to 
poverty, and could not live at Rome any longer. 

iberius also forbade the friends of his deceased 
son to come into his sight, because on seeing them 
he should be put in mind of his son, and his grief 
would thereby be revived. 

2. For these reasons he went away from Rome, 
and sailed to Judea, but in evil circumstances, 
being dejected with the loss of that money which 
he once had, and because he had not where- 
withal to pay his creditors, who’ were many in 
number, and such as gave him no room for es- 
caping them. Whereupon he knew not what to 
do; so, for shame of his present condition, he re- 
tired to a certain tower, at Malatha, in Idumea, 


* Spanheim also informs us of a coin still extant of this 
Jotape, daughter of the king of Commagena. 
+ Spanhein observes, that we have here an instance of 
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and had thoughts of killing himself, but his 
wife Cypros perceived his intentions, and tried 
all sorts of methods to divert him from taking 
such a course: so she sent a letter to his sister 
Herodias, who was now the wife of Herod the 
tetrarch, and let her know Agrippa’s present de- 
sign, and what necessity it was which drove him 
thereto, and desired her, as a kinswoman of his, 
to give him her help, and to engage her husband 
to do the same, since she saw how she alleviated 
these her husband’s troubles all she could, al- 
though she had not the like wealth to do it 
withal. So they sent for him, and allotted him 
Tiberias for his habitation, and appointed him 
some income of money for his maimtenance, and 
made him a magistrate of that city, by’ way of 
honour to him. Yet did not Herod long continue 
in that resolution of supporting him, though even 
that support was not sufficient for him; for, as 
once they were at a feast at Tyre, and in their 
cups, and reproaches were cast upon one ano- 
ther, Agrippa thought that was not to be borne, 
while Herod hit him in the teeth with his po- 
verty, and with his owing his necessary food to 
him. So he went to Flaccus, one that had been 
consul, and had been avery great friend to him at 
Rome formerly, and was now president of Syria. 
3. Hereupon Flaccus received him kindly, and 
he lived with him. Flaceus had also with him 
there Aristobulus, who was indeed Agrippa’s 
brother, but was at variance with him; yet did 
not their enmity to one another hinder the friend- 
ship of Flaceus to them both, but still they were 
honourably treated by him. However; Aristo- 
bulus did not abate of his ill-will to Agrippa, till 
at length he brought him into ill terms with 
Flaccus: the occasion of bringing on which es- 
trangement was this: the Damascenes were at 
difference with the Sidonians about their limits, 
and when Flaccus was about to hear the cause 
between taem, they understood that Agrippa had 
a mighty influence on him: so they desired that 
he would be of their side, and for that favour 
promised him a great deal of money; so he was 
zealous in assisting the Damascenes as far as he 
was able. Now, Aristobulus had gotten intel- 
ligence of this promise of money to him, and ac- 
cused him to Flaccus οὗ the same; and when, 
upon a thorough examination of the matter, it 
appeared plainly so to be, he rejected Agrippa 
out of the number of his friends. So he was re- 
duced to the utmost necessity, and came to Pto- 
lemais ; and because he knew not where else to 
geta livelihood, he thought to sail to Italy; but 
as he was restrained from so doing by want of 
moey, he desired Marsyas, who was his freed- 
man, to find some method for procuring him so 
much as he wanted for that purpose, by borrow- 
ing such a sum of some person or other. So 
Marsyas desired of Peter, who was the freed-man 
of Bernice, Agrippa’s mother, and by the right 
of her testament was bequeathed to Antonia, to 
lend so much upon Agrippa’s own bond and se- 
curity; but he accused Agrippa of having de- 
frauded him of certain sums of money, and so 
obliged Marsyas, when he made the bond of 
20,000 Attic drachme, to accept of 2,500 drach- 
met? less than what he desired, which the other 
allowed of, because he could not help it. Upon 
the receipt of this money Agrippa came to An- 
thedon, and took shipping, and was going to set 
sail; but Herennius Capito, who was the pro- 
curator of Jamnia, sent a band of soldiers to de- 
mand of him 300,000 drachmez of silver, which 
were by him owing tu Cesar’s treasury while he 
was at Rome, and so forced him to stay. He 
then pretended that he would do as he bade him : 
but when night came on, he cut his cables, aud 


the Attic quantity of use money, which was the eighth part 


of the original sum, or 12 1-2 per cent. for such is the pro- 
portion of 2,500 to 20,000. 
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went off, and sailed to Alexandria, where he de- 
sired Alexander the alabarch* to lend him 200,000 
drachme; but he said he would not lend it to 
him, but would not refuse it to Cypros, as greatly 
astonished at her affection to her husband, and 
at the other instances of her virtue; so she un- 
dertook to repay it. Accordingly, Alexander) 
paid them five talents at Alexandria, and pro-| 
mised to pay them the rest of that sum at Di-) 
cearchia [Puteoli;] and this he did out of the 
fear he was in that Agrippa would soon spend it. 
So this Cypros set her husband free, and dis- 
missed him to go on with his navigation to Italy. 
while she and her children departed for Judea. 

4. And now Agrippa was come to Puteoli, 
whence he wrote a letter to Tiberius Cesar, who! 
then lived at Caprex, and told him, that he was 
come so far in order to wait on him, and to pay 
him a visit; and desired that he would give him 
leave to come over to Caprex: so Tiberius made | 
no difficulty, but wrote to him in an obliging way| 
in other respects, and withal told him, he was 
glad of his safe return, and desired him to come! 
to Capree; and when he was come, he did not 
fail to treat him as kindly as he had promised 
him in his letterto do. Butthenext day camea} 
Jetter to Cesar from Herennius Capito, to inform | 
him that Agrippa had borrowed three hundred 
thousand drachmz, and not paid it at the time 
appointed; but, when it was demanded of him, 
he ran away like a fugitive, out of the places un- 
der his government, and put it out of his power 
to get the money of him. When Cesar had read 
this letter, he was much troubled at it, and gave 
order that Agrippa should be excluded from his 
presence until he had paid that debt: upon 
which he was noway daunted at Cesar’s anger, 
but entreated Antonia, the mother of Germani- 
eus, and of Claudius, who was afterward Cesar 
himself, to lend him those three hundred thou- 
sand drachmz, that he might not be deprived of, 
Tiberius’s friendship; so, out of regard to the} 
memory of Bernice his mother, (for these two wo- 
men were very familiar with one another,) and 
out of regard to his and Clandius’s education to- 
gether, she lent him the money; and, upon the 
payment of this debt, there was nothing to hin- 
der Tiberius’s friendship to him. After this, | 
Tiberius Cesar recommended to him his grand-| 
son,t and ordered that he should always accom-| 
pany him when he went abroad. But, upon} 
Agrippa’s kind reception by Antonia, he betook | 
himself to pay his respects to Caius, who was 
her grandson, and in very high reputation, by) 
reason of the good-will they bore his father.{, 
Now there was one Thallus, a freed-man of Cx-| 
sar, of whom he borrowed a million of drachmz, | 
and thence repaid Antonia the debt he owed her; | 
and by spending the overplus in paying his court, 
to Caius, became a person of great authority 
with him. 

5. Now as the friendship which Agrippa had 
for Caius was come to a great height, there hap-| 
pened some words to pass between them, as they, 
once were in a chariot. together, concerning Ti- 
berius; Agrippa praying [to God,] (for they two 
sat by themselves,) that Tiberius might soon go! 
off the stage, and leave the government to Caius, 
who was in every respect more worthy of it. | 
Now, Eutychus, who was Agrippa’s freed-man, 
and drove his chariot, heard these words, and at 
that time said nothing of them: but when Agrip- 

a accused him of stealing some garments of 

is, (which was certainly true,) he ran away from 
him; but when he was caught, and brought be- 
fore Piso, who was governor of the city, and the 
man was asked why he ran away? he replied, 
that he had somewhat to say to Cresar, that tend- 
ed to his security and preservation: so Piso 
bound him, and sent him to Caprex. But Tibe- 


* The governor of the Jews there. 
t Tiberius junior. { Germanicus. 
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rius, according to his usual custom, kept him still 
in bonds, being a delayer of affairs, if ever there 
was any other kingor tyrant that was so; for he 
did not admit ambassadors quickly, and no suc- 
cessors were despatched away to governors or 
procurators of the provinces, that had been for- 
merly sent, unless they were dead; whence it 
was, that he was so negligent in hearing the 
causes of prisouers ; insomuch, that when he was 
asked by his friends, what was the reason of his 
delay in such cases? he said, that “he delayed 
to hear ambassadors, lest, upon their quick dis- 
mission, other ambassadors should be appointed, 
and return upon him; and so he should bring 
trouble upon himself in their public reception 
and dismission: that he permitted those govern- 
ors who had been once sent from their government 
[to stay there a great while,] out of regard to 
the subjects that were under them; for that all 
governors are naturally disposed to get as much 
as they can, and that those who are not to fix 
there, bnt to stay a short time, and that at an un- 
certainty, when they shall be turned out, do the 
more severely hurry themselves on to fleece the 


| people; but that, if their government be long 


continued to them, they are at last satiated with 
the spoils, as having gotten a vast deal, and so 
become at length less sharp in their pillaging; 
but that, if successors are sent gules, the poor 
subjects, who are exposed to them as a prey, 
will not be able to bear the new ones, while they 
shall not have the same time allowed them, 
wherein their predecessors had filled themselves, 
and so grow more unconcerned about getting 
more: and this because they are removed be- 
fore they have had time [for their oppressions.] 
He gave them an example to show his meaning: 
“A great number of flies came about the sore 
places of a man that had been wounded; upon 
which one of the standers by pitied the man’s 
misfortune ; and thinking he was not able to drive 
those flies away himself, was going to drive them 
away for him; but he prayed him to let them 
alone: the other, by way of reply, asked him the 
reason of such a preposterous proceeding, in 
preventing relief from his present misery; to 
which he answered, If thou drivest these flies 
away, thou wilt hurt me worse; for, as these are 
already full of my blood, they do not crowd about 
me, nor pain me so much as before, but are some- 
times more remiss, while the fresh ones that 
come almost famished, and find me quite tired _ 
down already, will be my destruction. For this 
cause, therefore, it is, that 1 am myself careful 
not to send such new governors perpetually to 
those my subjects, who are already sufficiently 
harassed by many oppressions, as may, like 
these flies, further distress them ; and so, besides 
their natural desire of gain, may have this ad- 
ditional incitement to it, that they expect to be 
suddenly deprived of that pleasure which they 
take in it.” And, asa further attestation to what 
I say of the dilatory nature of Tiberius, I appeal 
to this his practice itself; for, although he were 


procurators to govern the nation of the Jews, 
Gratus, and his successor in the government, Pi- 
late. Nor was he in oue way of acting with re- 
spect to the Jews, and in another with respect to 
the rest of his subjects. He further informed 
them, that even in the bearing of the causes of 
prisoners, he made such delays, ‘‘ because im- 
mediate death to those that must be condemned 
io die, would be an alleviation of their present 
miseries, while those wicked wretches have not 
deserved any such favour; but 1 do it, that, by 
being harassed with the present calamity, they 
may undergo greater misery.” 

6. On this account it was that Eutychus could 
not obtain a hearing, but was kept still in prison. 
However, some time afterward, Tiberius came 
from Capree to Tusculanum, which is about a 
hundred furlongs from Rome. Agrippa then de- 
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emperor twenty-two years, he sent 1n all but two 7 
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sired of Antonia, that she would procure a hear- 
ing for Eutychus, let the matter whereof he ac- 
cused him prove what it would. Now, Antonia 
‘was greatly esteemed by Tiberius on all ac- 
counts, for the dignity of her relation to him, 
who had been his brdther Drusus’s wife, and 


from her eminent chastity ;* for though she were | 


still a young woman, she continued in her wi- 
dowhood, and refused all other matches, although 
Augustus had enjoined her to be married to some- 
body else; yet did she all along preserve her re- 
putation free from reproach. She had also been 
the greatest benefactress to Tiberius, when there 
was avery dangerous plot laid against him by 
Sejanus, a man who had been her husband’s 
friend, and who had the greatest authority, be- 
cause he was general of the army, and when 
many members of the senate, and many of the 
freed-men joined with him, and the soldiery was 
corrupted, and the plot was come to a great 
height. Now Sejanus had certainly gained his 
point, had not Antonia’s boldness been more 
wisely conducted than Sejanus’s malice; for, 
when she had discovered his designs against 'Ti- 
berius, she wrote him an exact account of the 
whole, and gave the letter to Pallus, the most 
faithful of her servants, and sent him to Caprese 
to Tiberius, who, when he understood it, slew 
Sejanus and his confederates; so that Tiberius, 
who had her in great esteem before, now looked 
upon her with still greater respect, and depend- 
ed upon her in all things: So, when Tiberius 
was desired by this Antonia to examine Euty- 
chus, he answered, “1 indeed Eutychus hath 
falsely accused Agrippa in what he hath said of 
him, he hath had sufficient punishment by what 
I have done to him already; but if, upon exami- 
nation, the accusation appears to be true, let 
Agrippa have a care, lest, out of desire of pu- 
nishing his freed-man, he do not rather bring a 
punishment upon himself.” Now when Antonia 
told Agrippa of this, he was still much more 
pressing that the matter might be examined into ; 
so Antonia, upon Agrippa’s lying hard at her con- 
tinually to beg his favour, took the following op- 
portunity : As Tiberius lay once at his ease is 

is sedan, and was carried about, and Caius, her 

randson, and Agrippa, were before him after 

inner, she walked by the sedan, and desired him 
to call Eutychus, and have him examined; to 
which he replied, “Ὁ Antonia! the gods are my 
witnesses, that I am induced to do what 1 am 
going to do, not by my own inclination, but be- 
cause I am forced to it by thy prayer When 
he had said this, he ordered Macro, who sue- 
ceeded Sejanus, to bring Eutychus to him; ac- 
cordingly, without any delay, he was brought. 
Then Tiberius asked him, what he had to say 
against a man who had given him his liberty ? 

pon which he said, ‘‘O my lord! this Caius, 
and Agrippa with him, were once riding in a 
chariot, when I sat at their feet, and among 
other discourses that passed, Agrippa said to 
Caius, O that the day would once come, when 
this old fellow will die, and name thee for the 

overnor of the habitable earth! for then this Ti- 


erius, his. grandson, would be no hinderance, but! 


would be taken off by thee, and that earth would 


* This high commendation of Antonia for marrying but 
once, given here, and supposed elsewhere, Antiq. B. xvii. 
chap. xiii. sect. 4, and this notwithstanding the strongest 
temptatious, shows how honourable single marriages were 
both among the Jews and Romans, in the days of Josephs 
and of the apostles, and takes away much of that surprise 
which the modern Protestants have at those laws of the 
apostles, where no widows, but those who had been the 
wives of one husband only, are taken into the church list ; 
and no bishops, priests, or deacons, are allowed to marry 
more than once, without leaving off to officiate as clergy- 
men any longer. Sce Luke ii. 36; 1 Tim. v. 11, 12; iii. 
2, 12; Tit. i. 6; Constit, Apost. B. ii. sect. 1,2; B. vi. sect. 
17; Can. B. xvii.; Grot. in Luke ii. 36; and Respons. ad 
Consult. Cassand. p. 44, and Cotelet. in Constitut. B. vi. 
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be happy, and I happy also.” Now, Tiberius took 
these to be truly Agrippa’s words, and bearing a 
grudge withal at Agrippa, because, when he had 
commanded him to pay his respects to Tiberius 
his grandson, and the son of Drusus, Agrippa 
had not paid him that respect, but had disobeyed 
his commands, and transferred all his regard to 
Caius; he said to Macro, “ Bind this man.” But 
Macro, not distinctly knowing which of them it 
was whom he bade him bind, and not expecting 
that he would have any such thing done to 
Agrippa, he forbore, and came to ask more dis- 
tinctly what it was that he said? But, when Ce- 
sar had gone round the hippodrome, he found 
Agrippa standing: ‘For certain,” said he, ‘“Ma- 
cro, this is the man I meant to have bound ;” and 
when he still asked, ‘‘ Which of these is to be 
bound 2?” he said, “" Agrippa.’? Upon which Agrip- 
pa betook himself to make supplication for him- 
self, putting him in mind of his son, with whom 
he was brought up, and of Tiberius [his grand- 
son] whom he had educated; but all to no pur- 
pose, for they led him about hound even in his 
purple garments. It was also very hot weather, 
and they had but little wine to their meals, so that 
he was very thirsty ; he was also in a sort of ago- 
ny, and took this treatment of him heinously ; as 
therefore he saw one of Caius’s slaves, whose 
name was Thaumastus, carrying some water in 
a vessel, he desired that he would let him drink; 
so the servant gave him some water to drink, an 
he drank heartily, and said, “Ὁ thou boy! this 
service of thine to me will be for thy advantage; 
for, if I once get clear of these my bonds, I will 
soon procure thee thy freedom from Caius, who 
hast not been wanting to minister to me, now I 
am in bonds, in the same manner as when I was 
in my former state and dignity.”” Nor did he de- 
ceive him in what he promised him, but made 
him amends for what he had now done; for, 
when afterward Agrippa was come to the king- 
dom, he took particular care of Thaumastus, 
and got him his liberty from Caius, and made 
him the steward over his own estate; and when 
he died, he left him to Agrippa his son, and to 
Bernice his daughter, to’ minister to them in the 
same capacity. The man also grew old in that 
honourable post, and therein died. But all this 
happened a good while later. 

7. Now Agrippa stood in his bouds before the 
royal palace, and leaned on a certain tree for 
grief, with many others, who were in bonds also; 
and as a certain bird sat upon the tree on which 
Agrippa leaned, (the Romans call this bird bubo,) 
[an owl,] one of those that were bound, a Ger- 
man by nation, saw him, and asked a soldier 
what that man in purple was? and when he was 
informed that his name was Agrippa, and that 
he was by nation a Jew, and one of the principal 
men of that nation, he asked leave of the soldier 
to whom he was bound,t to let him come nearer 
to speak with him; for that he had a mind to in- 


| quire of him about some things relating to his 


country; which liberty when he had obtained, 
and as he stood near him, he said thus to him by 
an interpreter, that “This sudden change of thy 
condition, O young man! is grievous to thee, as 
bringing on thee a manifold and very great ad- 


sect, 17. And note, that Tertullian owns this law, against 
second marriages of the clergy, had been once at least ex- 
ecuted in his time; and heayily complains clsewhere; that 
the breach thereof had not been always punished by the 
Catholics, as it ought to have been. Jerome, speaking of 
the ill reputation of marrying twice, says, that no such 
person could be chosen into the clergy in his days; which 
Augustine testifies also: and for Epiphanius, rather ear- 
lier, he is clear and full to the same purpose, and says, that 
law obtained over the whole Catholie church in his days ; 
as the places in the forecited authors inform us. 

Τ Dr. Hudson here takes notice, out of Seneca, Epistle 
v. that this was the custom of Tiberius, to couple the pri- 
soner and the soldier that guarded him together in the 
same chain. 
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versity; nor wilt thou believe me, when I fore- 
tell how thou wilt get clear of this misery which 
thou art now under, and how Divine Provi- 
dence will provide for thee. Know, therefore, 
{and I appeal to my own country gods, as well 
as to the gods of this place, who have award- 
ed these bonds to us,) that all I am going to say 
about thy concerns, shall neither be said for fa- 
your nor bribery, nor out of an endeavour to 
make thee cheerful without cause; for such pre- 
dictions, when they come to fail, make the grief 
at last, and in earnest, more bitter than if the 
party had never heard of any such thing. How- 
ever, though | run the hazard of my own self, I 
think it fit to declare to thee the prediction of 
the gods. It cannot be that thou shouldst long 
continue in these bonds; but thou wilt soon be 
delivered from them, and wilt be promoted to 
the highest dignity and power, and thou wilt be 
envied by all those who now pity thy hard for- 
tune; and thou wilt be happy till thy death, and 
wilt leave thy happiness to the children whom 
thou shalt have. But, do thou remember, when 
thou seest this bird again, that thou wilt then live 
but five days longer. This event will be brought 
to pass by that God who bath sent this bird hither 
to be asign unto thee. And I cannot but think 
it unjust to conceal from thee what I foreknow 
concerning thee, that, by thy knowing before- 
hand what happiness is coming upon thee, thou 
mayest not regard thy present misfortunes. But 
when this happiness shall actually befall thee, do 
not forget what misery ἃ am in myself, but en- 
deavour to deliver me.” So, when the German 
had said this, he made Agrippa laugh at him as 
much as he afterward appeared worthy of admi- 
tation. But now Antonia took Agrippa’s mis- 
fortune to heart; however, to speak to Tiberius 
on his behalf, she took to be a very difficult thing, 
and indeed quite impracticable, as to any hope 
of success; yet did she procure of Macro, that 
the soldiers that kept him should be of a gentle 
nature, and that the centurion who was over 
them, and was to diet with him, should be of the 
same disposition, and that he might have leave 
to bathe himself every day, and that his freed- 
men and friends might come to him, and that 
other things that tended to ease him might be in- 
dulged him. So his friend Silas came in to him, 
and two of his freed-men, Marsyas and Stechus, 
brought him such sorts of food as he was fond of, 
and indeed took great care of him; they also 
brought him garments, under pretence of selling 
them, and, when the night came on, they laidthem 
under him; and the soldiers assisted them, as 
Macro had given them order to do beforehand. 
And this was Agrippa’s condition for six months’ 
time, and in this case were his affairs. 

&. But for Tiberius, upon his return to Capree, 
he fell sick. At first his distemper was but gen- 
tle; but as that distemper increased upon him, 
he had small or no hopes of recovery. Here- 
upon he bade Euodus, who was that freed-man 
whom he most of all respected, to bring the chil- 
dren* to him; for that he wanted to talk to them 
before he died. Now he had at present no sons 
of his own alive; for Drusus, who was his only 
son, was dead; but Drusus’s son Tiberius was 
still living, whose additional name was Gemelius: 
there was also living Caius, the sont of Germani- 
eus, who was the son of his brother [Drusus.] He 
Was now grown up, and had a liberal education, 
as well as improved by it, and was in esteem and 
favour with the people, on account of the excel- 
lent character of his father Germanicus, who 
had attainedthe highest honour among the mul- 
titude, by the firmness of his virtuous behaviour, 
by the easiness and agreeableness of his conver- 
sing with the multitude, and because the dignity 


* Tiberius his own grandson, and Caius his brother 
Drusus’s grandson. 

t So I correct Josephus’s copy, which calls Germanicus 
his brother, who was his brother's son. 
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he was in did not hinder his familiarity with them 
all, as if they were his equals; by which beha- 
viour he was not only greatly esteemed by the 
people and the senate, but by every one of those 
nations that were subject to the Romans; some 
of whom were atfected, when they came to him, 
with the gracefulness of their reception by him, 
and others were affected in the same manner by 
the report of the others that had been with him: 
and upon his death there was a lamentation made 
by allmen; not such a one as was to be made in 
way of flattery to their rulers, while they did but 
counterfeit sorrow, but such as was real; while 
every body grieved at his death, as if they had 
lost one that was near to them. And truly such 
nad been his conversation with men, that.it turn- 
ed greatly to the advantage of his son among 
all; and, among others, the soldiery were so pe- 
culiarly affected to him, that they reckoned it an 
eligible thing, if need were, to die themselves, if 
he might but attain to the government. 

9. But when Tiberius had given order to Euo- 
dus to bring the children to him the next day in 
the morning, he prayed to his country gods to 
show him a manifest signal, which of those chil- 
dren should come to the government; being very 
desirous to leave it to his son’s son, but still de- 
pending upon what God should foreshow con- 
cerning them, more than upon his own opinion 
and inclination ; so he made this to be the omen, 
that the government should be left to him who 
should come to him first the next day. When he 
had thus resolved within himself, he sent to his 
grandson’s tutor, and ordered him to bring the 
child to him early in the morning, as supposing 
that God would permit him to be made emperor. 
But God proved opposite to his designation ; for, 
while ‘Tiberius was thus contriving matters, and 
as soon as it was at all day, he bade Euodus to 
eall in that child which should be there ready. 
Sohe wentout, and foundCaius before the door, for 
Tiberius was not yet come, but staid waiting for 
his breakfast; for Euodus knew nothing of what 
his lord intended; so he said to Caius, “ Thy fa- 
ther calls thee,’ and then brought him in. As 
soon as Tiberius saw Caius, and not before, he 
reflected on the power of God, and how the abi- 
lity of bestowing the government on whom he 
would, was entirely taken from him; and thence 
he was not able to establish what he had intend- 
ed. So he greatly lamented that his power of 
establishing what he had before contrived was 
taken from him, and that his grandson Tiberius 
was not only to lose the Roman empire by his fa- 
tality, but his own safety also, because his pre- 
servation would now depend upon such as would 
be more potent than himself, who would think it 
a thing not to be borne, that a kinsman should 
live with them, and so his relation would not be 
able to protect him: but he would be feared and 
hated by him who had the supreme authority, 
partly on account of his being next to the em- 
pire, and partly on account of his perpetually 


contriving to get the government, but in order to _ 


preserve himself, and to be at the head of affairs 
also. Now Tiberius had been very much given 


to astrology,t and the calculation of nativities, — 


and had spent his life in the esteem of what pre; 
dictions had proved true more than those whose 
profession it was. Accordingly, when he once 
saw Galba coming in to him, he said to his most 
intimate friends, that ‘there came in a man that 
would one day have the dignity of the Roman 
empire.” So that this Tiberius was more addicted 
to all such sorts of diviners than any other of the 
toman emperors, because be had found them to 
have told him truth in his own affairs. 
deed he was now in great distress upon this ac- 
cident that had befallen him, and was very much 


t This is a known thing among the Roman historians 


aud divination. 


And in- | 


and poets, that Tiberius was greatly given to astrology ‘ 
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grieved at the destruction of his son’s son, which |] piness attend thee for this news of thine: only I 


he foresaw, and complained of himself, that he 
should have made use of such a method of divi- 
nation beforehand, while it was in his power 
to have died without grief by his knowledge 
of futurity; whereas, he was now tormented 
by his foreknowledge of the misfortunes of such 
as were dearest to him, and must die under 
that torment. Now, although he were disor- 
dered at this unexpected revolution of the go- 
vernment to those for whom he did not intend 
it, he spoke thus to Caius, though unwillingly, 
and against his own inclination: “Ὁ child! al- 
though Tiberius be nearer related to me than 
thou art, I, by my own determination, and the 
conspiring suffrage of the gods, do give, and put 
into thy hand, the Roman empire; and I desire 
thee never to be unmindful when thou comest to 
it, either of my kindness to thee, who set thee in 
so high a dignity, or of thy relation to Tiberius. 
But as thou knowest that I am, together with, 
and after the gods, the procurer of so great hap- 
piness to thee, so I desire that thou wilt make 
me a return for my readiness to assist thee, and 
wilt take care of Tiberius because of his near 
relation to thee. Besides which, thou art to 


- know, that, while Tiberius is alive, he will be a 


security to thee, both as to empire and as to thy 
own preservation; but, if he die, that will be but 
a prelude to thy own misfortunes; for to be alone, 
under the weight of such vast affairs, is very 
dangerous; nor will the gods suffer those actions 
which are unjustly done, contrary to that law 
which directs men to act otherwise, to go off un- 
punished.” ‘This was the speech which Tiberius 
made, which did not persuade Caius to act ac- 
cordingly, although he promised so to do; but 
when he was settled in the government, he took 
off this Tiberius, as was predicted by the other 
Tiberius; as he was also himself in no long time 
afterward slain by a secret plot laid against 
him. 

10. So when Tiberius had at this time appoint- 
ed Caius to be his successor, he lived but a few 
days, and then died, after he had held the go- 
vernment twenty-two years, five months, and 
three days: now Caius was the fourth emperor. 
But when the Romans understood that 'Tiberius 
was dead, they rejoiced at the good news, but 
had not courage to believe it; not because they 
were unwilling it should be true, for they would 
have given large sums of money that it might be 
so, but because they were afraid, that if they had 
showed their joy, when the news proved false, 
their joy should be openly known, and they 
should be accused for it, and be thereby undone. 
For this Tiberius had brought a vast number of 
miseries on the best families of the Romans, 
since he was easily inflamed with passion in all 
cases, and was of such a temper as rendered his 
anger irrevocable, till he had executed the same, 
although he had taken a hatred against men 
without reason; for he was by nature fierce in 
all the sentences he gave, and made death the 
penalty for the shghtest offences; insomuch that 
when the Romans heard the rumour about his 
death gladly, they were restrained from the en- 


- joyment of that pleasure by the dread of such 


- miseries as they foresaw would follow, if their 
hopes proved ill-grounded. Now Marsyas, Agrip- 
pa’s freed-man, as soon as he heard of Tiberi- 

_us’s death, eame running to tell Agrippa the 

news; and finding him foing out to the bath, he 
ave him a nod, and said, in the Hebrew tongue, 

‘The lion is dead;’* who understanding his 

meaning, and being overjoyed at the news, 

‘Nay, (said he,) but all sorts of thanks and hap- 


__ * Thisname ofa lion is often given to tyrants, especially 
by the Jews, such as Agrippa, and probably his freed-man 
_ Marsyas, in effect, were. Kzck. xix. 1—9; Esth. xiv. 13; 
2 Tim. iv. 17, They are also sometimes compared to, or 
reprosented by, wild beasts, of which the lion is the princi- 
pal. Dan. vii. 3—8; Apoc. xiii. 1, 2. 


| 


wish that what thou sayest may prove true.’ 

Now the centurion, who was set to keep Agrip: 
pa, when he saw with what haste Marsyas came 

and what joy Agrippa had from what he said, he 
had a suspicion that his words implied some 
great innovation of affairs, and he asked them 
about what was said. They at first diverted the 
discourse; but upon his further pressing, Agrippa, 
without more ado, told him, for he was already 
become his friend; so he jomed with him in that 
pleasure which this news occasioned, because it 
would be fortunate to Agrippa, and made him a 
supper. But as they were feasting, and the cups 
went about, there came one who said, that “'Ti- 
berius was still alive, and would return to the 
city in a few days.”’ At which news the centu- 
rion was exceedingly troubled, because he had 
done what might cost him his life, to have treated 
so joyfully a prisoner, and this upon the news of 
the death of Cesar; so he thrust Agrippa from 
the couch whereon he lay, and said, ‘‘ Dost thou 
think to cheat me by a lie about the emperor 
without punishment? and shalt not thou pay for 
this thy malicious report at the price of thine 
head?” When he had so said, he ordered Agrip- 
pa to be bound again, (for he had loosed him be- 
fore,) and kept a severer guard over him than 
formerly, and in that evil condition was Agrippa 
that night; but the next day the rumour increa- 
sed in the city, and confirmed the news that Ti- 
berius was certainly dead; insomuch that men 
durst now openly and freely talk about it; nay, 
some offered sacrifices on that account. Several 
letters also came from Caius, one of them to the 
senate, which informed them of the death of Ti- 
berius, and of his own entrance on the govern- 
ment; another to Piso, the governor of the city, 
which told him the same thing. He also gave 
order that Agrippa should be removed out of the 
camp, and go to that house where he lived be- 
fore he was put in prison; so that he was now 
out of fear as to his own affairs; for, although he 
were still in custody, yet it was now with ease 
as to his own affairs. Now, as soon as Caius was 
come to Rome, and had brought Tiberius’s dead 
body with him, and had made a sumptuous fune- 
ral for him, according to the laws of his country, 
he was much disposed to set Agrippa at liberty 
that very day, but Antonia hindered him, not out 
of any ill-will to the prisoner, but out of regard 
to decency in Caius, lest that should make men 
believe that he received the death of Tiberius 
with pleasure, when he loosed one whom he had 
bound immediately. However, there did not 
many days pass ere he sent for him to his house, 
and had him shaved, and made him change his 
raiment, after which he put his diadem upon his 
head, and appointed him to be king of the tetrar- 
chy of Philip. He also gave him the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias,t and changed his iron chain for a 
golden one of equal weight.. He also sent Ma- 
rullus to be procurator of Judea. 

il. Now, in the second year of the reign of 
Caius Cxsar, Agrippa desired leave to be given 
him to sail home, and settle the affairs of his go 
vernment, and he promised to return again, 
when he had put the rest in order, as it ought to 
be put. So, upon the emperor’s permission, he 
came into his own country, and appeared to them 
all unexpectedly as a king, and thereby demon- 
strated to the men that saw him the power of 
fortune, when they compared*his former poverty 
with bis present happy affluence; so some called 
him a happy man, and others could not well be- 
lieve that things were so much changed with him 
for the better. 


t Although Caius now promised to give Agrippa the 
tetrarchy of Lysanias, yet it was not all actually conferred 
upo? him till the reign of Claudius, as we learn, Antiq. B. 
xix. chi. v. sect. 1. 
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CHAP. VII. Caius at Baie, which is itself a little city of Cam- 
How Herod the Tetrarch was haiished. ania, at the distance of about five furlongs from 

: 2 y icearchia. There are in that place royal pa- 

§ 1. Bur Herodias, Agrippa’s sister, who now] laces, with sumptuous apartments, every emperor 
lived as wife to that Herod who was tetrarch of still endeavouring to outdo his predecessor's mag- 
Galilee and Perea, took this authority of her|| nificence; the place also affords warm baths, thal 
brother in an envious manner, particularly when|' spring out of the ground of their own accord, 
she saw that he had a greater dignity bestowed 1 which are of advantage for the recovery of the 
on him than her husband had; since, when he|| health of those that make use of them; and be- 
ran away, he was not able to pay his debts; and || sides, they minister to men’s luxury also. Now 
now he was come back, it was because he was in || Caius saluted Herod, for he first met with him, 
a way of dignity, and of great good fortune. She || aud looked upon the letters which Agrippa had 
was therefore grieved, and much displeased at}| sent him, and which were written in order to 
so great a mutation of his affairs, and chiefly || aceuse Herod; wherein he accused him, that be 
when she saw him marching among the multi-||had been in confederacy with Sejanus, against 
tude with the usual ensigns of royal authority, || Tiberius’s government, and that he was now 
she was not able to conceal how miserable sli || confederate with Artabanus the king of Parthia, 
was, by reason of the envy she had towards him;|| jn opposition to the government of Caius; asa 
but she excited her husband, and desired him |) demonstration of which he alleged, that he had 
that he would sail to Rome, to court honours |) armour sufficient for seventy thousand men ready 
equal to his: for she said, that “she could not} jp his armoury. Caius was moved at this in- 


bear to live any longer, while Agrippa, the son || formation, and asked Herod whether what was 


of that Aristobulus who was condemaed to die 
by his father, one that came to her husband in 
such extreme poverty, that the necessaries of 
life were forced to be entirely supplied him day 
by day; and when he fled away from his credit- 
ors by sea, he now returned a king; while he 
was himself the son of a king, and while the near 
relation he bore to royal authority, called upon 
him to gain the like dignity, he sat still, and was 
contented with a private life. But then, Herod, 
although thou wast formerly not concerned to be 
in a lower condition thau thy father, from whom 
thou wast derived, had been; yet do thou now 
seek after the dignity which thy kinsman hath 
attained to; and do not thou bear this contempt, 
that a man who admired thy riches should be in 
greater honour than thyself, nor suffer his poverty 
to show itself able to purchase greater things 
than our abundance; nor do thou esteem it other 
than a shameful thing to be inferior to one, who, 
the other day, lived upon thy charity. But, let 
us go to Rome, and let us spare no pains nor ex- 


κῶν either of silver or gold, since they cannot || should forsake him ἴῃ ‘his misfortunes.” 


kept for any better use, than for the obtaining 
of a kingdom.” 
2. But, for Herod, he opposed her request at 


said about the armour was true: and when he 
confessed there was such armour there, for he 
could not deny the same, the truth of it being too 
notorious, Caius took that to be a sufficient proof 
of the accusation, that he intended to revolt. So 
he took away from him his tetrarchy, and gave 
it by way of addition to Agrippa’s kingdom; he 
also gave Herod’s money to Agrippa, and by way 
of punishment, awarded him a perpetual banish- 
ment, and appointed Lyons, a city of Gaul, to be 
his place of habitation. But when he was in- 
formed that Herodias was Agrippa’s sister, he 
made her a present of what money was her own; 
and told her, that ‘‘it was her brother who pre- 
vented her being put under the same calamity 
with her husband.” But she made this reply; 
“Thou, indeed, O emperor! actest after a mag- 
nificent manner, and as becomes thyself in what 
thou offerest me; but the kindness which I have 
for my husband, hinders me from partaking of 
the favour of thy gift; for it is not just, that I, 
who have been made a partner in his prosperity, 
Here- 
upon Caius was angry at her, and sent her with 
Herod into banishment, and gave her estate to 
Agrippa. And thus did God punish Herodias for 


this time, out of the love of ease, and having a)) her envy at her brother, and Herod also for giving 
suspicion of the trouble he should have at Rome; || ear to the vain discourses of a woman. Now, 


so he tried to instruct her better. But the more 
she saw him draw back, the more she pressed 
him to it, and desired him to leave no stone un- 


Caius managed public affairs with great magna- 
nimity, during the first and second yeur of his 
reign, and behaved himself with such modera- 


turned in order to be king: and at last she left || tion, that he gained the good-will of the Romans 
not off till she engaged him, whether he would || themselves, and of his other subjects. But, in 


or not, to be of her sentiments, because he could 
no otherwise avoid her importunity. So he got 


eee of time, he went beyond the bounds of 
uman nature, in his conceit of himself, and, by 


all things ready, after as sumptuous a manner as || reason of the vastness of his dominions, made 
he was able, and spared for nothing, and went up || himself a god, and took upon himself to act in all 


to Rome, and too j : 
But Agrippa, when he was made sensible of their 
intentions and preparaticns, also prepared to go 
thither; and as soon as he heard they set sail, 
he sent Fortunatus, one of his freed-men, to 
Rome, to carry presents to the emperor, and Jet- 
ters against Herod, and to give Caius a particu- 
lar account of those matters, if he should have 
any opportunity. This man followed Herod so 
quick, and had so prosperous a voyage, and came 
so little after Herod, that while Herod was with 
Caius he came himself, and delivered his letters; 


for they both sailed to Dicearchia, and found ; 


* This is a most remarkable chapter, as containing such 
instances of the interposition of Providence, as have been 
always very rare among the other idolatrous natious, but 
of old very many®mong the posterity of Abraham, the 
worshippers of the true God; nor do these seem much in- 

ferior to those gn the Old Testament, which are the more 
remarkable, because, hmong all their other follies aud 
vices, the Jews were bot at this time idolaters; and the 
deliverances here mentioned were done in order to pre- 
vent their relapse into that idolatry. 
ἡ Josephus here assures us, that the ambassadors from 


Herodias along with him. || things to the reproach of the Deity itself. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning the Embassage of the Jews to Caius,” 
and how Caius sent Petronius into Syria, to 
make War against the Jews, unless they would 
receive his Statue. 


§ 1. THERE was now a tumult arisen at Alex- 
andria, between the Jewish inhabitants and the 
Greeks; and three ambassadorst were chosen 
out of each party that were at variance, who 
came to Caius. Now, one of these ambassadors 


Alexandria te Caius were on each part no more than thre- 
in number, for the Jews and for the Gentiles, which are 
but six in all; whereas Philo, who was the principal am- 
bassador from the Jews, as Josephus here confesses (as 
was Apion, from the Gentiles,) says, the Jews’ ambassadors 
were themselves no fewer than five, towards the end of his 
legation to Caius; which, if there be no mistake in the co- 
pies, must be supposed the truth; nor, in that case, would 
Josephus have contradicted so authentic a witness, had he 
seen that account of Philo, which that he ever did does not 
appear. 
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from the people of Alexandria was Apion, who 
uttered many blasphemies against the Jews ; and 
among other things that he said, he charged 
them with neglecting the honours that belonged 
to Cesar; for that while all who were subject to 
the Roman empire, built altars and temples to 
Caius, und in other regards, universally received 
him as they received the gods, these Jews alone 
thought it a dishonourable thing for them to 
erect statues in honour of him, as well as to 
swear by his name. Many of these severe things 
were said by Apion, by which he hoped to pro- 
voke Caius to anger at the Jews, as he was likely 
to be; but Philo, the principal of the Jewish em- 
αν, ἡ ἃ man eminent on all accounts, brother 
to Alexander the alabarch,* and one not unskil- 
ful in philosophy, was ready to betake himself 
to make his defence against those accusations ; 
but Caius prohibited him, and bade him begone: 
he was alsoin such a rage, that it npenly appear- 
ed he was about to do them some very greaf. mis- 
chief So Philo, being thus affronted, went out, 
and said to those Jews who were about him, that 
“they should be of goud courage, since Caius’s 
words indeed showed anger at taem, butin reali- 
ty had already set God against himself.” 

2. Hereupon Caius, taking it very heinously 
that he should thus be despised by the Jews alone, 
sent Petronius to be president of Syria, and suc- 
cessor in the government to Vitellius, and gave 
him order to make an invasion into Judea with a 
great body of troops; and if they would admit 
of his statue willingly, to erect itin the temple of 
God ; but if they were obstinate, to conquer them 
by war, and then to doit. Accordingly, Petro- 
nius took the government of Syria, and made 
haste to obey Czsar’s epistle. He got together 
as great a number of auxiliaries as he possibly 
could, and took with him two legions of the Ro 
man army, and came to Ptolemais, and there 
wintered, as intending to set about the war in 
the spring. He also wrote word to Caius what 
he had resolved to do, who commended him for 
his alacrity, and ordered him to go on, and to 
make war with them, in case they would not obey 
hiscommands. But there came many ten thou- 
sands of the Jews to Petronius, to Ptolemais, to 
offer their petitions to him, that “he would not 

*compel them to transgress and violate the law 
of their forefathers; but if (said they) thou art 
entirely resolved to bring this statue, and erect 
it, do thou first kill us, and then do what thou 
hast resolved on; for while we are alive, we can- 
not permit such things as are forbidden us to be 
done by the authority of our legislator, and by 
our forefathers’ determination, that such prohi- 
bitions are instances of virtue.’ But Petronius 
was angry at them, and said, ‘If indeed I were 
myself emperor, and were at liberty to follow 
my own inclination, and then had designed to act 
thus, these your words would bejustly spoken to 
me ; but now Cesar hath sent to me, [ am under 
the necessity of being subservient to his decrees, 
because a disobedience to them will bring upon 
me inevitable destruction.” Then the Jews re- 

lied, ‘Since, therefore, thou art so disposed, O 
-etronius! that thou wilt not disobey Caius’s 
epistles, neither will we transgress the commands 
of our law; and as we depend upon the excel- 
lency of our laws, and, by the labours of our an- 
cestors, have continued hitherto without suffer- 
ing them to be transgressed, we dare not by any 


* This Alexander, the alabarch, or governor of the Jews 
at Alexandria, and brother to Philo, is supposed by Bishop 
Pearson, in Act. Apost. p. 41, 42, to be the same with that 
Alexander who is mentioned by St. Luke, as of the kin- 
dred of the high priests, Acts iv. 6. 

+ What Josephus here, and sect. 6, relates as done by 
the Jews, before seed-time, is in Philo, not for off the time 
when ihe corn was ripe, who, as Le Clere notes, differ here 
one from another. This is another indication that Jose- 
phus, when he wrote this account, had not seen Philo’s 
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means suffer ourselves to be so timorous as to 
transgress those laws out of the fear of death, 
which God hath determined are for our advan- 
tage; and if we fall into misfortunes, we will bear - 
them, in order to preserve our laws, as knowing, 
that those who expose themselves to dangers, 
have good hope of escaping them, because God 
will stand on our side, when, out of regard to 
him, we undergo afflictions, and sustain the un- 
certain turns of fortune. But if we should sub- 
mit to thee, we should be greatly reproached for 
our cowardice, as thereby showing ourselves 
ready to transgress our law; and we should in- 
cur the great anger of God also, who, even thy- 
self being judge, is superior to Caius.” 

3. When Petronius saw by their words that 
their determination was hard to be removed, 
and that, without a war, he should not be able to 
be subservient to Caius in the dedication of his 
statue, and that there must be a great deal of 
bloodshed, he took his friends, and the servants 
that were about him, and hasted to Tiberias, as 
wanting to know in what posture the affairs of 
the Jews were; and many ten thousands of the 
Jews met Petronius again, when he was come to 
Tiberias. These thought they must run a mighty 
hazard if they should have a war with the Ro- 
mans, but judged that the transgression of the 
law was ἀξ eotets greater consequence, and made 
supplication to him, that he would by no means 
reduce them to such distresses, nor defile their 
city with the dedication of the statue. Then Pe- 
tronius said to them, “Will you then make war 
with Cesar, without considering his great pre- 
parations for war, and your own weakness?” 
They replied, “We will not by any means make 
war with him, but still we will die before we see 
our laws transgressed.’ So they threw them- 
selves down upon their faces, and stretched out 
their throats, and said they were ready to be 
slain; and this they did for forty days together, 
and in the mean time left off the tilling of their 
ground, and that while the season of the year re- 
quired them to sow it.t Thus they continued 
firm in their resolution, and proposed to them- 
selves to die willingly, rather than to see the de- 
dication of the statue. 

4, When matters were in this state, Aristo- 
bulus, king Agrippa’s brother, and Helcias the 
Great, and the other principal men of that family 
with them, went in unto Petronius, and besought 
him, that “since he saw the resolution of the 
multitude, he would not make any alteration, 
and thereby drive them to despair; but would 
write to Caius, that the Jews had an insuperable 
aversion to the reception of the statue, and how 
they continued with him, and left off the tillage 
of their ground: that they were not willing to go 
to war with him, because they were not able to 
do it, but were ready to die with pleasure, rather 
than suifer their laws to be transgressed: and 
how, upon the lands continuing unsown, rob- 
beries would grow up, on the inability they would 
be under of paying their tributes ; and that per- 
haps Caius might be thereby moved to pity, and 
not order any barbarous action to be done to 
them, nor think of destroying the nation; that if 
he continues inflexible in his former opinion to 
bring a war upon them, he may then set about it 
himself.’ And thus did Aristobulus, and the 
rest with him, supplieate Petronius. So Petro- 
nius,} partly on account of the pressing instances 


Legat. ad Caium, otherwise he would hardly have herein 
differed from him. 5 

1 This Publius Petronius was, after this, still president 
of Syria under Claudius, and, at theedesire of Agrippa, 
published a severe decree against the inhabitants of Dora, 
who, in a sort of imitation of Caius, had get up a statie of 
Claudius in a Jewish synagogue there. This decree is ex- 
tant, B. xix. ch. vi. sect. 3, and greatly confirnis the pre- 
sent accounts of Josephus, as to the other decrees of Clau- 
dius, relating to the like Jewish affairs, B. xix. ch. v. sect 
2,3 to which I refer the inquisitive reader 
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which Aristobulus and the rest with him made, |] down great showers of rain, contrary to human 
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| 
: 
) and because ‘of the great consequence of what || expectation, for that day was a clear day, and 
they desired, and the earnestness wherewith || gave no sign, by the appearance of the sky, of 
_ they made their supplication; partly on account j any rain; nay, the whole year had been subject 
| Of the firmness of the opposition made by the} to a great drought, and made men despair of any 
_ Jews. which he saw, while he thought it a hor-|) water from above, even when at any time they 
| rible thing for him to be such a slave to the mad- | saw the heavens overcast with clouds: insomuch, 
_ ness of Caius, as to slay so many ten thousand] that when such a great quantity of rain came, 
_ Inep, only because of their religious disposition; and that in an unusual manner, aud without any 
_ towards God, and after that to pass his life Ἰὼ ᾿ other expectation of it, the Jews hoped that Pe- 
expectation of punishment: Petronius, I say,|) tronius would by no means fail in his petition for 
_ thought it much better to send to Caius, and to|| them. But as to Petronius, he was mightily sur- 
let him know how intolerable it was to him το prised when he perceived that God evidently 
_ bear the anger he might have against him for|| took care of the Jews, and gave very plain signs 
not serving him sooner, in obedience to his epis-|| of his appearance,t and this to such a degree, 
tle, for that perhaps he might persuade him: and |} that those that were in earnest much inelied to 
that if this mad resolution continued, he might|| the contrary, had no power left to contradict it. 
then begin the war against them: nay. that in}|This was also among thuse other particulars 
case he should turn his hatred against himself, it|] which he wrote to Caius, which all tended to 
‘was fit for virtuous persons even to die for τὰς ἢ dissuade him, and by all means to entreat him 


sake of such vast multitudes of men. Accord- 


ingly, he determined to hearkeu to the petition- 


“him opposite to them; but did not discover his 


and told them, that “his wrath would, without 


ers in this matter. 

5. He then called the Jews together to Ti- 
berias, who came, many ten thousands in num- 
ber: he also placed that army he now had with | 


own meaning, but the commands of the emperor, 


delay, be executed on such as had the courage 


to disobey what he had commanded, and this 
immediately; and that it was fit for him, who 


had obtained so great a dignity by his grant, not 
to contradict him in any thing ;” yet, said he, “1 
do not think it just to have such a regard to my 


safety and honour, as to refuse to sacrifice them 


for your preservation, who are so many in num- 
ber, and endeavour to preserve the regard that 
is due to your law, which as it hath come down 
to you from your forefathers, so do you esteem 
it worthy of your utmost contention to preserve 
it; nor, with the supreme assistance and power 
of God, willl be so κὰν as to suffer your tem- 
ple to fall into contempt by the means of the im- 
perial authority. I will, therefore, send to Caius, 
and let him know what your resolutions are, and 
will assist your suit as far as lam able; that you 
may not be exposed to suffer on account of the 
honest designs you have proposed to yourselves; 
and may God be your assistant, for his authority 
is beyond all the contrivance and power of men; 
and may he procure you the preservation of your 
ancient laws, and may not he be deprived, though! 
without your consent, of his accustomed honours. 
But if Caius be irritated, and turn the violence 
of his rage upon me, I will rather undergo all 


not to make so many ten thousands of these men 
i distracted, whom if he should slay, (for with- 
out war they would by no meaus suffer the laws 
of their worship to be set aside,) he would lose 
the revenue they paid him, and would be public- 
ly cursed by them for all future ages. Moreover, 
|that God, who was their governor, had shown 
| his power most evidently on their account, and 
| that such a power of his as left no room for 
doubt about it. And this was the business that 
Petronius was now engaged in. 

7. But king Agrippa, who now lived at Rome, 
was more and more in the favour of Caius; and 
when he had once made him a supper, and was 
careful to exceed all others, both in expenses 
and in such preparations as might contribute 
most to his pleasure; nay, it was so far from the 
ability of others, that Caius himself could never 
equal, much less exceed it, (such care had he 
taken beforehand to exceed all men, and particue 
larly to make all agreeable to Czsar:) hereupon 
Caius admired his understanding and magnifi- 
cence, that he should force himself to do all to 
please him, even beyond such expenses as he 
could bear, and was desirous not to be behind 
with Agrippa in that generosity which he exert- 
ed in order to please him. So Caius, when he 
had drunk wine plentifully, aud was merrier 
than ordinary, said thus during the feast, when 
Agrippa had drunk to him: “I knew before now 
how great a respect thou hast had for me,{ and 
how great kindness thou hast shown me, though 
with those hazards to thyself, which thou under- 
wentest under Tiberius on that account; nor 
hast. thou omitted any thing to show thy good- 
will towards us, even ened thy ability; whence 


that danger and that affliction that may come} it would be a base thing for me to be conquered 
either upon my body or my soul, than to see 80. by thy affection. Γ am, therefore, desirous to make 
many of you to perish, while you are acting inso| thee amends for every thing in which I have 


excellent a manner. Do you, therefore, every) been formerly deficient, for all that 1 have be- 


one of you, go your way about your own occupa- 
tions, and fall to the cultivation of your ground ; 
{ will myself send to Rome, and will not refuse 
to serve you in all things, both by myself and by 
my friends.” 

6. When Petronius had said this, and had dis-j 
missed the assembly of the Jews, he desired the 
ee of them to take care of their husban- 

, and to speak kindly to the people, and en- 
courage them to have a good hope of their af- 
fairs. Thus did he readily bring the multitude 
to be cheerful again. And now did God show 
his presence* to Petronimus, and signify to him, 
that he would afford him his assistance in his 
whole design; for he had no sooner finished the 
speech that he made to the Jews, but God sent 


* Josephus here uses the solemn New Testament words, 
παρϑσια, and επιῴφανεια, the presence and appearance of 
God, for the manifestation of liis power and providence to 
Petronius, by sending rain in atime of distress, iimmediate- 
ly upon the resolution he had taken to preserve the tem- 
ple unpolluted at the hazard of his own life, without any 
Other miraculous appearance at all in that case; which 


stowed on thee, that may be called my gifts, is 
but little. Every thing that may contribute to 
thy happiness shall be at. thy service, and that 
cheerfully, and so far as my ability will reach.” 
And this was what Caius said to Agrippa, think- 
ing he would ask for some large aaah Os or the 
revenues of certain cities. But, although he had 
prepares beforehand what he would ask, yet 

ad he not discovered his intentions, but ade 
this answer to Caius immediately, that “it was 
not out of any expectation of gain that he former- 
ly paid his respects to him, contrary to the com- 
mands of Tiberius, nor did he now do any thing 
relating to him out of regard to his own advan- 
tage, and in order to receive any thing from 
him: that the gifts he had already bestowed 


well deserves to be taken notice of here, and greatly illus- 
trates several texts, both in the Old and New Testaments. 
tT See the preceding note. ᾿ 
+ This behaviour of Caius to Agrippa is very like that 
of Herod Antipas, his uncle, to Herodias, Agrippa’s sister, 
about John the Baptist, Matt. xiv. 6—11. 
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upon him were great, and beyond the hopes of 
even a craving man; for, although they may be 
beneath thy power, [who art the donor,] yet are 
they greater than my inclination and dignity, 
who am the receiver.”? And, as Caius was asto- 
nished at Agrippa’s inclinations, and still the 
more pressed him to make his request for some- 
what which he might gratify him with, Agrippa 
replied, “Since thou, O my lord! declarest such 
is thy readiness to grant, that I am worthy of 
thy gifts, I will ask nothing relating to my own fe- 
licity; for what thou hast already bestowed on me 
has made me excel therein; but I desire some- 
what which may make thee glorious for piety, 
and der the Divinity assistant to thy designs, 
and be for an honour to me among those 
that inquire about it, as showing that I never 
once fail of obtaining what I desire of thee; for 
my petition is this, that thou wilt no longer think 
of the dedication of that statue which thou hast 
ordered to be set up in the Jewish temple by 
Petronius.” 

8 And thus did Agrippa venture to cast the 
die upon this occasion, so great was the affair in 
his opinion, and in reality, though he knew how 
dangerous a thing it was to speak; for, had not 
Caius approved of it, it had tended to no less 
than the loss of his life. So Caius, who was 
mightily taken with’ Agrippa’s obliging beha- 
viour, and on otker accounts thinking it a dis- 
honourable thing to be guilty of falsehood before 
so many witnesses, in powits wherein he had with 
such alacrity forced Agrippa to become a peti- 
tioner, and that it would look as if he had already 
repented of what he had said, and because he 
greatly admired Agrippa’s virtue, in not desiring 
him at all to augment his own dominions, either 
with large revenues, or other authority, but took 
care of the public tranquillity, of the laws, and of 
the Divinity itself, he granted him what he had 
requested. He also wrote thus to Petronius, 
commending him for assembling his army, and 
then consulting him about these affairs. “If, 
therefore, (said he,) thou hast already erected 
my statue, let it stand; but, if thou hast not yet 
dedicated it, do not trouble thyself farther about 
it, but dismiss thy army, go back, and take care 
of those affairs which I sent thee about at first, 
for Ihave now no occasion for the erection of 
that statue. This [ have granted as a favour to 
Agrippa, a man whom I honour so very greatly, 
that I am not able to contradict what he would 
have, or what he desired mé to do for him.” 
And this is what Caius wrote to Petronius, which 
was before he received his letter, informing him 
that the Jews were very ready to revolt about the 
statue, and that they seemed resolved to threaten 
war against the Romans, and nothing else. When 
therefore Caius was much displeased that any 
attempt should be made against his government, 
as he was a slave to base and vicious actions on 
all occasions, and had no regard to what was 
virtuous and honourable, and against whomso- 
ever he resolved to show his anger, and that for 
any cause whatsoever, he suffered not himself to 
be restrained by any admonition, but thought the 
indulging his anger to be a real pleasure, he 
wrote thus to Petronius: ‘Seeing thou esteem- 
est the presents made thee by the Jews to be of 
greater value than my commands, and art grown 
insolent enough tv be subservient to their plea- 
sure, I charge thee to become thy own judge, 
and to consider what thou art to do, now thou 
art under my displeasure; for I will make thee 
an example to the present and to all future ages, 
that they may not dare to contradict the com- 
mands of their emperor.” 

9, That was the epistle which Caius wrote to 
Petronius, but Petronius did not receive it’ while 
Cas was alive; that ship which carried it sailed 
so slow, that other letters came to Petronius be- 
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dead; for God would not forget the dangers Pe- 
tronius had undertaken on account of the Jews, 
and of hisown honour. But when he had taken 
Caius away, out of his indignation of what he 
had so insolently attempted in assuming to him- 
self divine worship, both Rome and all that do- 
minion conspired with Petronius, especially those 
that were of the senatorian order, to give Caius 
his due reward, because he had been unmerciful- 
ly severe to them; for he died not long after he 
he had written to Petronius that epistle which 
threatened him with death. But as for the occa- 
sion of his death, and the nature of the plo- 
against him, I shalJ relate them in the progress 
of this narration. Now, that epistle which in- 
formed Petronius of Caius’s death, came first, 
and alittle afterward came that which command- 
ed him to kill himself with his own hands.— 
Whereupon he rejoiced at this coincidence as ta 
the death of Caius, and admired God’s provir 
dence, who without the least delay, and immedi- 
ately, gave him a reward for the regard he had 
to the temple, and the assistance he afforded the 
Jews for avoiding the dangers they were in. And 
by this means Petronius escaped the danger of 
|death, which he could not foresee. 


CHAP. IX. 


What befell the Jews that were in Babylon, on 
occasion of Asineus and Anileus, two Brothers. 


§ 1. A very sad calamity now befell the Jews 
that were in Mesopotamia, and especially those 
that dwelt in Babylonia. Inferior it was to none 
lof the calamities which had gone before, and 
|came together with a great slaughter of them, 
jand that greater than any upon record before; 
/eoncerning all which I shall speak accurately, 
jand shall explain the occasions whence those 
[miseries came upon them. ‘There was a city in 
| Babylonia called Neerda; not only a very popu- 
|lous one, but one that had a good and a large 
|territory about it, and, besides its other advan- 
|tages, full of men also. It was, besides, not 
‘easily to be assaulted by enemies, from the river 
Euphrates encompassing it all round, and from 
|the walls that were built about it. There was 
also the city Nisibis, situate on the same current 
[οὔ the river. For which reason the Jews, de- 
pending on the natural strength of these places, 
deposited in them that half shekel which every 
one, by the custom of our country, offers unto 
God, as well as they did other things devoted te 
him; for they made use of these cities as a trea- 
sury, whence, at a proper time, they were trans- 
mitted to Jerusalem; and many ten thousand 
men undertook the carriage of those donations, 
out of fear of the ravages of \the Parthians, to 
whom the Babylonians were then subject. Now, 
there were two men, Asineus and εν of the 
city Neerda by birtb, and brethren to one an- 
other. They were destitute of a father, and their 
/mother put them to learn the art of weaving cur- 
tains, it not being esteemed a disgrace among 
them for men to be weavers of cloth. Now, he 
that taught them that art, and was set over 
them, complained that they came too late to 
their work, and punished them with stripes; but 
they took this just punishment as an affront, and 
carried off all the weapons which were kept in 
that house, which were not a few, and went into 
a certain place where was a partition of the ri- 
vers, and was a place naturally very fit for the 
feeding of cattle, and for preserving such fruits 
as were usually laid up against winter. The poor- 
est sort of the young men also resorted to them, 
whom they armed with the weapons they had 
gotten, and became their captains; and nothing 
hindered them from being their leaders into mis- 
chief; for, as soon as they were become invinci- 
ble, and had built them a citadel, they sent to 


fore this, by which he understood that Caius was jjsuch as fed cattle and ordered them to pay them 
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so much tribute out of them as might be sufli- 
cient for their maintenance, proposing also that 
they would be their friends if they would submit 
to them, and that they would defend them from 
all their other enemies on every side, but that 
they would kill all the cattle of those that refu- 
sed to obey them. So they hearkened to their 
proposals, (fur they could do nothing else,) and 
sent them as many sheep as were required of 
them, whereby their forces grew greater, and 
they became lords over all they pleased, because 
they marched suddenly, and did them a mischief, 
insomuch, that ee body who had to do with 
them, chose to pay them respect, and they be- 
came formidable te such as came to assault 
them, till the report about them came to the ears 
of the king of Parthia himself. 

2. But when the governor of Babylonia under- 
stood this, aad had a mind to puta stop to them 
before they bis greater, and before greater mis- 
chiefs should arise from them, he got together as 
a an army as be could, both of Parthians and 

abylonians, and marched against them, think- 
ing to attack them, and destroy them before any 
one should carry them the news that he had got 
anarmy together. He then encamped ata lake, 
and Jay still; but, on the next day, (it was the 
Sabbath, which is among the Jews a day of rest 
from all sorts of work,) he supposed that the ene- 
my would not dare to fight him thereon, but that 
he would take them and carry them away prisou- 
ers without fighting. He therefore proceeded 
gradually, and thought to fall upon them on the 
sudden. Now Asineus was sitting with the rest, 
and their weapons lay by them; upon which he 
said, “Sirs, I hear a neighing of horses; not of 
such as are feeding, but such as have men on 
their backs; I also hear such a noise of their bri- 
4165, that I am afraid that some enemies are com- 
ing upon us to encompass us round. However, 
let somebody go to look about, and make report 
of what reality there is in the preseut state of 
things ;* and may what I have said prove a false 
alarm.” And when he said this, some of them went 
to spy out what was the maiter, and they came 
again immediately, and said to him, that * neither 
hast thou been mistaken in telling us what our 
enemies were doing, nor will those enemies per- 
mit us to be injurious to people any longer. We 
are caught by their intrigues like brute beasts, 
and there is a large body of cavalry marching 
upon us, while we are destitute of hands to de- 
fend ourselves withal, because we are restrained 
from doing it by the prohibition of our law, which 
obliges us to rest [on this day.”] But Asineus 
did not by any means agree with the opinion of 
his spy as to what was to be done, but thought it 
more agreeable to the law to pluck up their spi- 
rits in this necessity they were fallen into, and 
break their law by avenging themselves, although 
they should die in the action, than by doing no- 
thing to please their enemies in submitting to be 
slain by them. Accordingly, he took up his wea- 
pons, and infused courage into those that were 
with him to act as courageously as himself. So 
they fell upon their enemies, and slew a great 
many of them, because they despised them, and 
cee as to a certain victory, and put the rest to 

ght. 

3. But when the news of this fight came to the 
king of Parthia, he was surprised at the boldness 
of these brethren, and was desirous to see them, 
and speak with them. He therefore sent the most 
trusty of all his guards to say thusto them, “That 
king Artabanus, although he hath been unjustly 


* "Evesnkorur is here, and in very meny other places 

of Josephus, immediately at hand, nod is to be so ex- 

nded, 2 Thess. ii. 2, when some falsely pretended that 

St. Paul had said, either by word of mouth, or by an epis- 

tle, or by both, that the day of Christ was immediately at 

hand, for still St. Paul did then plainly think that day not 
very many years future. 


treated by you, who have made an attempt against 
his government, yet hath he more regard to your 
courageous behaviour than to the anger he bears 
to you, and hath sent me to give yeu his right 
hand,t and security, and he permits you to come 
to him safely, and without any violence upon the 
road, and he wants to have you address your- 
selves to him as friends, without meaning any 
guile or deceit to you. He also promises to make 
you presents, and to pay you those respects which 
will make an addition of his power to your cou- 
rage, and thereby be of advantage to you.” . Yet 
did Asineus himself put off his journey thither 
but sent his brother Anileus with all such pre- 
sents as he could procure. Sohe went, and was 
admitted to the king’s presence; and when Arta- 
banus saw Anileus coming alone, hé inquired 
into the reason why Asineus avoided to come 
along with him; and when he understood that he 


was afraid, and stayed by the lake, hetookanoath , 


by the gods of his country, that he would do them 
no harm, if they came to him upon the assuran- 
ces he gave them, and gave them his right hand.{ 
This is of the greatest force there with all these 
barbarians, and affords a firm security to those 
who converse with them; for none of them will 
deceive you, when once they have given you 
their right hands, nor will any one doubt of their 
fidelity, when that is once given, even though 
they were before suspected of injustice. When 
Artabanus had done this, he sent away Anileus 
to persuade his brother to come to him. Now 
this the king did, because he wanted to curb his 
own governors of provinces by the courage of 
these Jewish brethren, lest they should make a 
league with them: for they were ready for a re- 
volt, and were disposed to rebel, had they been 
sent on an expedition againstthem. He was also 
afraid, lest, when he was engaged in a war in or- 
der to subdue those governors of provinces that 
had revolted, the party of Asineus, and those in 
Babyloniashould be augmented, and either make 
war upon him whenthey should hear of that re- 
volt, or, if they should be disappointed in that 
case, they would not fail of doing farther mis- 
chief to him. 

4, When the king had these intentions, he sent 
away Anileus, and Anileus prevailed on his bro- 
ther [to come to the king,] when he had related 
to him the king’s good-will, and the oath that he 
had taken. Accordingly, they made haste to go 
to Artabanus, who received them, when the 
were come, with pleasure, and admired Asi 
neus’s courage in the actions he had done, and 
this because he was alittle man to see to, and at 
first sight appeared contemptible also, and such 
as one might deem a person of no value at all. 
fe also said to his friends, how, upon a com- 
parison, he showed his soul to be in all respects 
superior to his ὑοάν: and when, as they were 
drinking together, he once showed Asineus to 
Abdagases, oue of the generals of his army, and 
told him his name, and described the great 
courage he was of in war, and Abdagases had 
desired leave to kill him, and thereby to inflict on 
him a punishment for those y omy he had done 
to the Parthian government, the king replied, “1 
will never give thee leave to kill a man who 
hath depended on my faith, especially not after 
( have sent him τὸν right hand, and endeavoured 
to gain his belief by oaths made by the’ gods. 
But if thou beest a truly warlike man, thou 
standest not in need of my perjury. Go thou 
then and avenge the Parthian government attack 
this man, when he is returned back, and conquer 


+ The joining of the right hands was esteemed among 
the Persians [and Parthians) in particular, a most invio- 
lable obligation to fidelity, as Dr. Hudson here observes, 
and refers to the commentary on Justin, B. xi. ch. xv. for 
its confirmation. We often meet with the like use of it in 
Josephus. 

ᾧ See the preceding note. 
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him by the forces that are under thy command, 
without my privity.” Hereupon the king called 
for Asineus, and said to him, ‘ It is time for thee, 
O thou young man! to return home, and not 
provoke the indignation of the generals of my 
army in this place any farther, lest they attempt 
to murder thee, and that without my approba- 
tion. I commit to thee the country of Babylonia 


_ in trust, that it may, by thy care, be preserved 


free from robbers, and from other mischiefs. I 
have kept my faith inviolable to thee, and that 
not in trifling affairs, but in those that concerned 
thy safety, and do therefore deserve thou shouldst 
be kind to me.’”” When he had said this, and 
given Asineus some presents, he sent him away 
immediately ; who, when he was come home, 
built fortrésses, and became great in a little time, 
and managed things with such courage and suc- 
cess, as no other person, that had no higher a 
beginning, ever did before him. Those Parthian 
Meek! also, who were sent that way, paid 
him great respect; and the honour that was paid 
him by the Babylonians seemed to them too 
small, and beneath his deserts, although he were 
inno small dignity and power there ; nay, indeed, 
all the affairs of Mesopotamia depended on him, 
and he more and more flourished in this happy 
condition of his for fifteen years. 

5. But as their affairs were in so flourishing a 
state, there sprang up a calamity among them 
on the following occasion. When once they had 
deviated from that course of virtue whereby 
they had gained so great a power, they aflronted 
and transgressed the laws of their forefathers, 
and fell under the dominion of their lusts and 
pleasures. A certain Parthian, who came as 

eneral of an army into those parts, had a wife 
ollowing him, who had a vast reputation for 
other accomplishments, and particularly was ad- 
mired above all other women for her beauty; 
Anileus, the brother of Asineus, either heard of 
that her beauty from others, or perhaps saw her 
himself also, and so became at once her lover 
and her enemy; partly because he could not 
hope to enjoy this woman butby obtaining power 
over her as a captive, and partly because he 
thought he could not conquer his inclinations for 
her; as soon therefore as her husband had been 
declared an enemy to them, and was fallen in 
the battle, the widow of the deceased was mar- 
ried to this her lover. However, this woman did 
not come into their house without producing 
great misfortunes both to Anileus himself, and to 
Asineus also, but brought great mischiefs upon 
them on the occasion following. Since she was 
led away captive, upon the death of her husband, 
she concealed the images of those gods which 
were their country gods, common to her hus- 
band and to herself: now it is the custom* of 
that country for all to have the idols they wor- 
ship in their own houses, and to carry them along 
with them when they go into a foreign land; 
agreeable to which custom of theirs she carried 
her idols with her. Now at first she performed 
her worship to them privately, but when she be- 
came Anileus’s married wife, she worshipped 
them in her accustomed manner, and with the 
same appointed ceremonies which she used in 
her former husband’s days; upon which their 
most esteemed friends blamed him at first that 
he did not act after the manner of the Hebrews, 
nor perform what was agreeable to their laws, 
In marrying a foreigh wife, and one that trans- 
ressed the accurate appointments of their sacri- 
fices and religious ceremonies; that he ought to 
consider, lest by allowing himself in many plea- 
sures of the body, he might lose his principality, 
on account of the beauty of a wife, and that high 


* This custom of the Mesopotamians to carry their 
household gods along with them wherever they travelled, 
is as old as the days of Jacob, when Rachel his wife did 
the same, Gen. xxxi. 19, 30—35 ; nor is it to pass here un- 
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authority which, by God’s blessing, he had ar- 
rived at. But, when they prevailed not at all 
upon him, he slew one of them for whom he had 
the greatest respect, because of the liberty he 
took with him; who, when he was dying out of 
regard to the laws, imprecated a punishment 
upon his murderer, Anileus, and upon Asineus 
also, and that all their companions might come to 
a like end from their enemies; upon the two first 
as the principal actors of this wickedness, and 
upon the rest as those that would not assist him 
when he suffered in the defence of their laws. 
Now these latter were sorely grieved, yet did 
they tolerate these doings, because they remem- 
bered that they had arrived at their present 
happy state by no other means than their for- 
titude. But when they also heard of the worship 
of those gods whom the Parthians adore, the 
thought the injury that Anileus offered to their 
laws was to be borne no longer; and a great 
number of them came to Asineus, and loudly 
complained of Anileus, and told him that “ it had 
been well that he had of himself seen what was 
advantageous to them, but that however it was 
pow high time to correct what had been done 
amiss, before the crime that had been committed 
proved the ruin of himself and of all the rest of 
them, They added, that the marriage of this 
woman was made without their consent, and 
without a regard to their own laws; and that the 
worship which this woman paid {to her gods] 
was a repruach to the God whom they wor- 
shipped.” Now Asineus was sensible of his bro- 
ther’s offence, that it had been already the cause 
of great mischiefs, and would be so for the time 
to come; yet did he tolerate the same from the 
good-will he had to so near a relation, and for- 
giving it to him, on account that his brother was 
quite overborne by his wicked inclinations. But 
as more and more still came about him every 
day, and the clamours about it became greater, 
he at length spake to Anileus about these cla- 
mours, reproving him for his former actions, 
and desiring him for the future toleave them off, 
and send the woman back to her relations. But 
nothing was gained by these reproofs: for asthe 
woman perceived what a tumult was made among 
the people on her account, and was afraid for 
Anileus, lest he should come to any harm for his 
love to her, she infused poison into Asineus’s 
food, and thereby took him off, and was now se- 
cure of prevailing, when her lover was to be judge 
of what should be done about her. 

6. So Anileus took the government upon him 
self alone, and led his army against the villages 
of Mithridates, who was a man of principal au 
thority in Parthia, and had married king Arta 
banus’s daughter; he also plundered them, and 
among that prey was found much money, and 
many slaves, as also a great number of sheep, 
and many other things, which, when gained, 
make men’s condition happy. Now, when Mith- 
ndates, who was there at this time, heard that 
his villages were taken, he was very much dis- 
pleased to find that Anileus had first begun to in- 
jure him, and to affront him in his present dignity, 
when he had not offered any injury to him before- 
hand; and he got together the greatest body of 
horsemen he was able, and those out of that num- 
ber which were of an age fit for war, and came 
to fight Anileus; and when he was arrived at a 
certain village of his own, he lay still. there, as 
intending to fight him on the day following, be- 
cause it was the sabbath, the day on which the 
Jews rest.” And when Anileus was informed of 
this by a Syrian stranger of another village, who 
not only gave him an exact account of other 
circumstances, but told him where Mithridates 


observed, what great miseries came on these Jews, be- 
cause they suilered one of their leaders to marry an ido- 
iatrous wife, contrary to the law of Moses Of which mar- 
ter, see the note on B. xix. ch. v. sect. 3 
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would have a feast, he took his supper at a pro-1) leus a conflux of bad men, who regarded their 
per time, and marched by night, with an intent |] own lives very little, if they might but gain some 
of falling upon the Parthians while they were |} present ease, insomuch that they, by thus coming 
unapprized what they should do; so he fell upon |} to him, compensated the multitude of those that 
them about the fourth watch of the night, and || perished in the fight. Yet were not these men 
some of them he slew while they were asleep, || like to those that fell, because they were rash, 
and others he put to flight, and took Mithridates || and unexercised in war; however, with these he 
alive, and set him naked upon an ass,* which, |} came upon the villages of the Babylonians, and 
among the Parthians, is esteemed the greatest || a mighty devastation of all things was made there 


reproach possible. 
him inte a wood with such a resolution, and his 
friends desired him to kill Mithridates, he soon 
told them his own mind to the contrary, and 
said, that “it was not right to kill a man who 
was oue of the principal families among the Par- 
thians, and greatly honoured with matching into | 
the royal family ; that so far as they had hither- 
to gone was tolerable , for although they had in- 
jured Mithridates, yet if théy preserved his life, 
this benefit would be remembered by him to the | 
advantage of those that gave it him, but that if) 
he were once put to death, the king would not be | 
at rest till he had made a great slaughter of the | 
Jews that dweit at Babylon; to whose safety we | 
ought to have a regard, both on account of our | 
relation to them, and because if any misfortune | 
befall us, we have no other place to retire to, 

since he hath gotten the flower of their youth 

under him.” By this thought, and this speech of 
his made in council, he persuaded them to act ac- | 
cordingly, so Mithridates was let go. But, when) 
he was got away, his wife reproached him, that | 
although he was son-in-law to the king, he neg- 
lected to avenge himself on those that had injur-| 
ed him, while he took no care about it, but was 

contented to have been made a captive by the 


Jews, and to have escaped them; and she bade | 


him either go back like a man of courage, or 
else she swore by the gods of their royal family, 
that she would certainly dissolve her marriage 
with him.” Upon which, partly because he 
could not bear the daily trouble of ber taunts, 
and partly because he was afraid of her inso- 


lence, lest she should in earnest dissolve her mar- 


riage, he unwillingly, and against his inelina-| 
tions, got together again as great an army as he | 
-could, and marched along with them, as himself; 


And when he had brought |} by the injuries that Anileus did them. 


thinking it a thing not to be borne any longer, 


So the 
Babylonians, and those that had already been in 
the war, sent to Neerda to the Jews there, and 
demanded Anileus. But, although they did not 
agree to their demands, (for if they had been 
willing to deliver him up, it was not in their pow- 
er so to do,) yet did they desire to make peace 
with them. To which the other replied, that 
they also wanted to settle conditions of peace 
with them, and sent men together with the Ba- 
bylonians, who discoursed with Anileus about 
them. But the Babylonians, upon taking a view 
of his situation, and having learned where Ani- 
leus and his men lay, fell secretly upon them as 
|they were drunk, au* fallen asleep, andsslew all 
j that they caught of them, without any fear and 
killed Anileus himself also. Ἐ 

8. ‘The Babylonians were now freed from Ani- 
leus’s heavy incursions, which had been a great 
restraint to the effects of that hatred ely te 
to the Jews, for they were almost always at va- 
riance, by reason of the contrariety of their laws; 
and which party soever grew boldest before the 
other, παν assaulted the other; and at this time 
in particular it was, that upon the ruin of Ani- 
leus’s party, the Babylonians attacked the Jews, 
which made those Jews so vehemently to resent 
the injuries they received from the Babylonians, 
that being neither able to fight them, nor. bear- 
ing to live with them, they went to Seleucia, the 
principal city of those parts, which was built by 
Seleucus Nicator. It was inhabited by many of 
the Macedonians, but by more of the Gracians; 
not a few of the Syrians also dwelt there; an 
thither did the Jews fly, and Jived there five 
years, without any misfortunes. Buton the sixth 
year, a pestilence came upon those at, Babylon, 
| which occasioned new removitls of men’s habita- 
tions out of that city, and because they came to 


that he, a Parthian, should owe his preservation || Seleucia, it happened that @ still heavier cala- 
to the Jews, when they had been too hard for || mity came upon them on that account, which [ 


him in the war. 

7. But as soon as Anileus understood that Mi- 
thridates was marching with agreat army against 
him, he thought it too iguominious a thing to 
tarry about the lakes, and not to take the first op- | 


Wd of meeting his enemies, and he hoped to || therefore, 


ave the same success, and to beat their enemies 
as they did before; as also he ventured boldly 
upon the like attempts. Accordingly, he led out 
his army, and a great many more joined them- 
selves to that army, in order to betake them- 
selves to plunder the people, and in order to ter- 
rify the enemy again by their numbers. But 
when they had marched ninety furlongs, while 
the road had been through dry {and sandy] 
places, and about the midst of the day, they 
were become very thirsty; and Mithridates ap- 
peared, and fell upon them, as they were in dis- 
tress for want of water, on which account, and 
on account of the time of the day, they were not 
able to bear their weapons. So Anileas and his 
men were put to an ignominious rout, while men 
in despair were to attack those that were fresh 
and in good plight; soa great slaughter was made, 
aud many ten thousand men fell. Now Anileus, 
and all that stood firm about him, ran away as 
fast as they were abie, into a wood, and afforded 
Mithridates the pleasure of having gained a great 
victory over them. But there now came to Ani- 


* This custom in Syria and Mesopotamia, of setting men 
upon an ass, by way of disgrace, is still kept up at Dainas- 
cus in Syria; where, in order to show their despite against 


am going to relate immediately. 

9. Now the way of living of the people of Se- 
leucin, who were Greeks and Syrians, was com- 
monly quarrelsome, and full of discords, though 
the Greeks were too hard for the Syrians. When, 
the Jews were come thither and dwelt 
among them, there arose a sedition, and the Sy- 
riamsiwere too hard.for the other, and by the 
assistance of the dewsyavho are men that despise 
dangers, and yery to fight upon any occa- 
sion. Now, reeks had the worst in 
this sedition, amd t they had but one way 
of recovering their former authority, and that 
was, if they could prevent the agreement be- 
tween the Jews and the Syriansethey every one 
discoursed with such of the fppans as were 
formerly their acquaintance, and promised: they 
would be at peace and friendship with them. Ac- 
cordingly, they gladly canes so to do; and 
when this was done by the priveipal men of both 
nations, they soon agreed to ἃ reconciliation, 
and when they were so agreed, they both. kuew 
that the great design of suchtheir union would 
be their common hatred to the Jews. Accord- 
ingly, they fell upon them, aud slew about fifty 
thousand of them; nay, the Jews were all ae- 
stroyed, excepting a few who, escaped, by the 
compission which their friends or neighbours at- 
forded them, in order to let them fly away. 


the Christians, the Turks will not suffer them to hire 
horses, but. asses only, when they go ubroad to see the 
country as Mr. Maundrell assures us, p. 128. 
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These retired to Ctesiphon, a Grecian city, and 
situate near to Seleucia, where the king [of Par- 
thia] lives in winter every year, and where the 

reatest part of his riches are reposited, but the 
Bows had here no certain settlement, those of 
Seleucia having little concern for the king’s ho- 
nour. Now the whole nation of the Jews were 
in fear both of the Babylonians and of the Se- 
leucians, because all the Syrians that lived in 


ι 


OF THE JEWS. 


those places agreed with the Seleucians in the 
war against the Jews: so the most of them ga- 
thered themselves together, and went to Neerda 
and Nisibis, and obtained security there by tlie 
strength of those cities; besides which their in- 
habitants, who were a great many, were all war- 
‘hh men. And this was the state of the Jews at 


this time in Babylonia. 


BOOK XIX. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THREE YEARS AND A HALF.—FROM THE DEPARTURE 
OF THE JEWS OUT OF BABYLON, TO FADUS, THE ROMAN PROCURATOR. 


CHAP. I. 
How Caius was slain by Cherea.* 


* §1. Now this Caiust did not demonstrate his 
madness in offering injuries only to the Jews at 


Jerusalem, or to those that dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood, but suffered it to extend itself through 
- allthe earth and sea, so far as was in subjection 


to the Romans, and filled it with ten thousand 
mischiefs, so many indeed in number as no for- 
mer history relates. But Rome itself felt the 
most dismal effects of what he did, while he 
deemed that not to be any way more honourable 
than the rest of the cities ; but he pulled and haul- 
ed its other citizens, but especially the senate, 
and particularly the nobility, and such as had 
been dignified by illustrious ancestors; he also had 
ten thousand devices against such of the eques- 
trian order, as it was styled, who were esteemed 
by the citizens equal in dignity and wealth with 
the senators, because out of them the senators 
were themselves chosen; these he treated after 
an ignominious manner, and removed them out of 
his way, while they were at once slain, and their 
wealth plundered; because he slew men gene- 
rally in order to seize on their riches. He also 
asserted his own divinity, and insisted on greater 
honours to be paid him by his subjects, than are 
due to mankind. He also frequented that tem- 

le of Jupiter which 'they style the Capitol, which 
is with them the most holy of all temples, and 
had boldness enough to call himself the brother 
of Jupiter. And other pranks he did like a mad- 
man; as when he laid a bridge from the city of 
Dicearchia, which belongs to Campania, to Mi- 
‘ssenum, another city upon the seaside, from one 

romontory to another, of the length of thirty fur- 
ongs, as measured over the sea. And this was 
done, because he esteemed it to be a most tedious 
thing to row over it in a small ship, and thought 
withal, that it became himto make that bridge, 
since he was lord of the sea; ‘and might oblige it 
to give marks of obedience ws well as the earth; 
so he enclosed the whole bay within his bridge, 
and drove his chariot ovér‘ity and thought that, 
as he was a god, it was fit for him to travel over 
‘such roads as this was. Nor did he abstain from 
the plunder of any of the Grecian temples, and 
gave order tlyat all the engravings and seulp- 
tures, and the rest of the ornaments of the sta- 
tues and donations therein dedicated, should be 
‘brought to him, saying, that ‘the best things 
ought to be set nowhere but in the best place, and 
that the city of Rome was that best place.” He 
also adorned his own house and his gardens with 
the curiosities brought from those temples, toge- 
ther with the houses he lay at when he travelled 
all over Italy; whence he did not scruple to give 
a command, that the statue of Jupiter Olympius, 


πὶ In this and the three next chapters, we have, I think, 
a larger and more distinct account of the slaughter of 
Caius, and the succession of Claudius, than we have of any 
such ancient facts whatsoever elsewhere. Some of the oc- 
casions of which probably were, Josephus’s bitter hatred 
against tyranny, and the pleasure he took in giving the 
history of the slaughter of such a barbarous tyrant as was 


so called because he was honoured at the Olym- 
pian games by the Greeks, which was the work 
of Phidias the Athenian, should be brought to 
Rome. Yet did not he compass his end, because 
the architects told Memmius Regulus, who was 
commanded to remove that statue of Jupiter, 
that the workmanship was such as would be 
spoiled, and would not bear the removal. It was 
also reported that Memmius, both onthat account, 
and on aceount of some such mighty prodigies 
as are of an incredible nature, put off the taking 
itdown, and wrote to Caius those accounts, as 
his apology for not having done what his epistle 
required of him; and that when he was thence 
in danger of perishing, he was saved by Caius 
being dead himself, before he had put him to death. 

2. Nay, Caius’s madness came to this height, 
that when he had a daughter born, he carried 
her into the Capitol, and put her upon the knee 
of the statue, and said, ‘‘that the child was com- 
mon to him and to Jupiter, and determined 
that she had two fathers, but which of these fa- 
thers was the greatest, he left undetermined ;” 
and yet mankind bore with him in such his pranks. 
He also gave leave to slaves to accuse their mas- 
ters of any crimes whatseever they pleased; fer 
all such accusations were terrible, because they 
were in great part made to please him, and at 
his suggestion, imsomuch that Pollux, Claudius’s 
slave, had the boldness to lay anaccusation against 
Claudius himself, and Caius was not ashamed to be 
present at his trial of life and death, to hear that 
trial of his own uncle, in hopes of being able to 
take him off, although he did not succeed to his 
mind. But when he had filled the whole habita- 
ble world, which he governed, with false accusa- 
tions and miseries, and had oceasioned the great- 
est insults of slaves against their masters, who, 
indeed, in a great measure ruled them, there 
were many secret plots now laid against him; 
some in anger, and in order for men to revenge 
themselves, on account 6f the miseries they had 
already undergone from him; and others made 
attempts upon him, in order to take him off, be- 
fore they should fall into such great miseries ; 
while his death came very fortunately for the 
preservationofthe laws of all men, and had a great 
influence upon the public welfare ; and this hap- 
pened most happily for our nation in particular, 
which had almost utterly perished if he had not 
been suddenly slain. AndI confess [ have a mind 
to give a full account of this matter, particularly 
because it will afford great assurance of the pow- 
er of God, and great comfort to those that are 
under afflictions, and wise caution to those who 
think their happiness will never end, nor bring 
them at length to the most lasting miseries, if 


they do not conduct their lives by the principles 
of virtae. 


this Caius Caligula, as also the deliverance his own nation 
had by that slaughter, of which he speaks, sect. 2, toge- 
ther with the great intimacy he had with Agrippa junior, 
whose father was deeply concerned in the advancement 
of Claudius, upon the death of Caius; from which Agrippa 


junior, Josephus might be fully informed of this history. 
7 Called Caligula by the Romans. 
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3. Now there were three several conspiracies 
made, in order to take off Caius, and each of 
these three was conducted by excellent persons. 
Emilius Regulus, born at Corduba, in Spain, got 
some men together, and was desirous to take 
Caius off either by them, or by himself. Another 
conspiracy there was laid by them, under the 
conduct of Cherea Cassius, the tribune [of the 
Petronian band;] Minucianus Annius was also 
one of great consequence among those that were 
prepared to oppose his tyranny. Now the seve- 
ral occasions of these men’s hatred and conspi- 
racy against Caius were these: Regulus had in- 
dignation and hatred against all injustice, for he 
had a mind naturally angry, and bold, and free, 
which made him not conceal his counsels; so he 
communicated them to many of his friends, and 
to others, who seemed to him persons of activity 
and vigour; Minucianus entered into this conspi- 
racy, because of the injustice done to Lipidus, 
his particular friend, and one of the best charac- 
ter of all the citizens, whom Caius. bad slain, 
as also because he was afraid of himself, since 
Caius’s wrath tended to the slaughter of all 
alike; and for Cherea, he came in, because he 
thought it a deed worthy of a free ingenuous man 
to kill Caius, and was ashamed of the reproaches 
he lay under from Caius, as though he were a 
coward; as also because he was himself in dan- 
ger every day from his friendship with him, and 

observance he paid him. These men propo- 
sed this attempt to all the rest that were con- 
cerned, who saw the injuries that were offered 
them, and were desirous that Caius’s slaughter 
might succeed by their mutual assistance of one 
another, that they might themselves escape 
being killed by the removal of Caius; that per- 
haps they should gain their poiat, and that it 
would be a happy thing if they should gain it, to 
approve themselves to so many excellent persons 
as earnestly wished to be partakers with them 
in their design, for the delivery of the city and 
of the government, even at the hazard of their 
own lives. But still Cherea was the most zealous 
of them all, both out of a desire of getting him- 
self the greatest name, and also by reason of his 
access to Caius’s presence with less danger, be- 
cause he was tribune, and could therefore the 
more easily kill him. 

4, Now at this time came on the horse-races 
[Circensian games,] the view of which games 
was eagerly desired by the people of Rome, for 
they come with great alacrity into the hippo- 
drome [circus] at such times, and petition their 
emperors, in great multitudes, for what they 
stand in need of; who usually did not think fit to 
deny them their requests, but readily and grate- 
fully granted them. Accordingly they most im- 
portunately desired, that Caius would now ease 
them in their tributes, and abate somewhat of 
the rigour of the taxes imposed upon them; but 
he would not hear their petition; and, when their 
clamours increased, he sent soldiers, some one 
way, and some another, and gave order that they 
should lay hold on those that made the clamours, 
and, without any more ado, bring them out, and 
put them to death. These were Caius’s com- 
mands, and those who were commanded execu- 
ted the same; and the number of those who were 
slain on this occasion was very great. Now the 
people saw this, and bore it so far, that they left 
off clamouring, because they saw with their own 
eyes, that this petition to be relieved, as to the 
payment of their money, brought immediate 
death upon them. These things made Cherea 
more resolute to go on with his plot, in order to 

ut an end to this barbarity of Caius against men. 

e then, at several times, thought to fall upon 
Caius even as he was feasting; yet did he re- 
strain himself by some considerations; not that 
he had any doubt on him about killing him, but 


as watching for a proper season, that the attempt | 
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might not be frustrated, but that he might give 
the blow so as might certainly gain his purpose. 
5. Cherea had been in the army a long time, 
yet was he not pleased with conversing so much 
with Caius. But Caius had sent him to require 
the tributes, and other dues, which, when not 
paid in due time, were forfeited to Cesar’s trea- 
sury; and he had made some delays in requirin 
them, because those burdens had been doubled, 
and had rather indulged his own mild disposi- 
tion, than performed Caius’s command; nay, in- 
deed, he provoked Caius to anger by his sparing 
men, and pitying the hard fortunes of those from 
whom he demanded the taxes, and Caius up- 
braided him with his sloth and etfeminacy in 
being so long about collecting the taxes. And 
indeed he did not only affront him in other re- ~ 
spects, but when he gave him the watchword of 
the day, to whom it was to be given by his place, 
he gave him feminine words, and those of a na- 
ture very reproachful; and these watchwords he 
gave out, as having been initiated in the secrets 
of certain mysteries, which he had been himself 
the author of. Now, although he had sometimes 
put on women’s clothes, and had been με ὙΝ 
some embroidered garments to them belonging, 
and done a great many other things, in order to 
make the company mistake him for a woman; 
yet did he, by way of reproach, object the like 
womanish behaviour to Cherea. But when Che- 
rea received the watchword from him, he had 
indignation at it, but had greater indignation at 
the delivery of it to others, as being laughed at by 
those that received it; insomuch that his fellow- 
tribunes made him the subject of their drollery; 
for they would foretell that he would bring them 
some of his usual watchwords when he was 
about to take the watchword from Cesar, and 
would thereby make him ridiculous; on which 
accounts he tock the courage of assuming cer- 
tain partners to him, as having just reasons for 
his indignation against Caius. Now there was 
one Pompedius, a senator, and one who had 
gone through almost all posts in the government, 
but otherwise an epicurean, and for that reason 
loved to lead an inactive life. Now Timidius, an’ 
enemy of his, had informed Caius that he had 
ane indecent reproaches against him, and he 
|made use of Quintilia, for a witness to them; a 
| woman she was, much beloved by many that fre- 
quented the theatre, and particularly by Pompe- 
poo on account of ber great beauty. Now this 
woman thought it a horrible thing to attest to an 
accusation that touched the life of her lover, 
which wasalso alie. Timidius, however, wanted 
to have her brought to the torture. Caius was 
irritated at this reproach upon him, and com- 
manded Cherea, without any delay, to torture 
Quintilia, as he used to employ Cherea in such 
bloody matters, and those that required the tor- 
ture, because he thought he would do it the more 
barbarously, in order to avoid that imputation of 
effeminacy which he had laid upon him. But 
Quivtilia, when she was brought to the rack, 
το upon the foot of one of her associates, and 
jlet him know, that he might be of good courage, 
and not be afraid of the consequence of her tor- 
tures; for that she would bear them with magna- 
nimity. Cherea tortured this woman after a 
eruel manner: unwilingly indeed, but because 
he could not help it. He then brought her, with- 
out being in the least moved at what she lwd 
suffered, into the presence of Caius, and that in 
such a state as was sad to behold; and Caius, 
being somewhat affeeted with the sight of Quin 
tilia, who had her body miserably disordered by 
the pains she had undergone, freed both her and 
Pompedius of the crime laid to their charge. He 
also gave her money to make her an honourable 
amends, and comfort her for that maiming of her 
body which she had suffered; and for her glori- 
ous patience under such unsuflerable torments, 


a. 
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6. This matter sorely grieved Cherea, as hay- 
ing been the cause, as far as he could, or the in- 
strument, of those miseries to men, which seem- 
ed worthy of consolation to Caius himself; on 
which account he said to Clement and to Papi- 
nius, (of whom Clement was general of the army, 
and Papinius was a tribune.) ‘‘’l'o be sure, Cle- 
ment, we have voway failed in our guarding the 
emperor; for as to those that have made conspi- 
racies against his government, some have been 
slain by our care and pains, and some have been 
by us tortured, and this to such a degree, that he 
hath himself pitied them. How great then is 
our virtue in submitting to conduct his armies!” 
Clement held his peace, but showed the shame 
he was under in obeying Caius’s orders, both by 
his eyes and his blushing countenance, while he 
thought it by no means right to accuse the empe- 
ror inexpress words, lest. their own safety should 
be endangered thereby. Upon which Cherea 
took courage, and spoke to him without fear of 
the dangers that were before him, and discoursed 
largely of the sore calamities under which the 
city and the government then laboured, and said, 
“We may indeed pretend in words, that Caius 
is the person unto whom the cause of such mise- 
ries ought to be imputed; but, in the opinion of 
such as are able to judge uprightly, itis I, O Cle- 
ment, and this Papmius, and before us thou thy- 
self, who bring these tortures upon the Romans, 
and upon all mankind. It is not done by our 
being subservient to the commands of Caius, but 
it is done by our own cousent; for whereas it is 
im our power to put an end to the life of this 
man, who hath so terribly injured the citizens 
and his subjects, we are his guard in mischief, 
and his executioners instead of his soldiers, and 
are the instruments of his cruelty. We bear the 
weapons, not for our liberty, not for the Roman 
government, but only for his preservation, who 
hath enslaved both their bodies and their minds; 
and we are every day polluted with the blood 
that we shed, and the torments we inflict upon 
others; and this we do, till somebody becomes 
Caius’s instrument in bringing the like miseries 
upon ourselves. Nor does he thus employ us, 
because be hath a kindness for us, but rather be- 
cause he hath a suspicion of us, as also because 
when abundance more have been killed, (for 
Caius will set no bounds to his wrath, since he 
aims to do all, not out of regard to justice, but to 
his own pleasure,) we shall also ourselves be ex- 
posed to his cruelty ; whereas we ought to be the 
means of confirming the security and liberty of 
all, and at the same time to resolve to free our- 
selves from dangers.” 

7. Hereupon Clement openly commended Che- 
rea’s intentions; but bade him ‘hold his tongue; 
for that in case his words should get out among 
many, and such things should be spread abroad 
as were fit to be concealed, the plot would come 
to be discovered before it was executed, and 
they should be brought to punishment: but that 


‘they should leave all to futurity, and the hope 


which then arose, that some fortunate event 
would come to their assistance: that, as for him- 
self, his age would not permit him to make any 
attempt in that case. However, although per- 
haps 1 could suggest what may be safer than 
what thou, Cherea, hast contrived and said, yet 
how is it possible for any one to suggest what is 
nwre for thy reputation?” So Clement went his 
way home, with deep reflections on what he had 
heard, and what he had himself said. Cherea 
wis also under a concern, and went quickly to 
Cornelius Sabinus, who was himself one of the 
tribunes, and whom he otherwise knew to be a 
worthy man, and a lover of liberty, and on that 
account very uneasy at the present management 
of public attairs, he being desirous to come im- 
mediately to the execution of what had been de- 
termined, and thinking it right for him to pro- 
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pose it to the-other, and afraid lest Clement 
should discover them, and besides looking upon 
delays and puttings off to be next to desisting 
from the enterprise. v 

8. But as all was agreeable to Sabinus, who 
had himself, equally with Cherea, the same de- 
sign, but had been silent for want of a person to 
whom he could safely communicate that design; 
so having now met with one, who not only pro- 
mised to conceal what he heard, but who bad al- 
ready opened his mind to him, he was much 
more encouraged, and desired of Cherea, that no 
delay might be made therein. Accordingly they 
went to Minucianus, who was as virtuous a man, 
and as zealous to do glorious actions as them- 
selves, and suspected by Caius on occasion of 
the slaughter of Lepidus; for Minucianus and 
Lepidus were intimate friends, and both in fear 
of the dangers that they were under; for Caius 
was terrible to all the great men, as appearing 
ready to acta mad part towards each of them 
in particular, and towards all of them in general: 
and these men were afraid of one another, while 
they were yet uneasy at the posture of affairs, 
but avoided to declare their mind and their ha- 
tred against Caius to one another, out of fear of 
+he dangers they might be in thereby, although 
they perceived by other means their mutual ha- 
tred against Caius, and on that account were not 
averse to mutual kindness one towards another. 

9. When Minucianus and Cherea had met to- 
gether, and saluted one another, (as they had 
been used in former conversations to give the 
upper hand to Minucianus, both on account of his 
eminent dignity, for he was the noblest of all the 
citizens, and highly commended by all men, 
especially when he made speeches to them,) 
Minucianus began first, and asked Cherea, what 
was the watchword he had received that day 
from Caius? for the affront which was offered 
Cherea, in giving the watchwords, was famous 
over the city. But Cherea made no delay, so 
long as to reply to that question, out of the joy 
he had that Minucianus would have such confi- 
dence in him as to discourse with him. “ But 
do thou (said he) give me the watchword of 
Liberty. And I return thee my thanks, that thou 
hast so greatly encouraged me to exert myself 
after an extraordinary manner; nor do I stand 
in need of many words to encourage me, since 
both thou and Tare of the same mind, and par- 
takers of the same resolutions, and this before 
we have conferred together. I have indeed but | 
one sword girt on, but this one will serve us both. 
Come on, therefore, let us set about the work. 
Do thou go first, if thou hast a mind, and bid me 
follow thee, or else I will go first, and thou shalt 
assist me, and we will assist one another, and 
trust one another. Nor is there a necessity for 
even one sword to such as have a mind disposed 
to such works, by which mind the sword uses to 
be successful. ΓΟ am zealous about this action, 
nor am I solicitous what I may myself undergo; 
for [am not at leisure to consider the dangers 
that may come upon myself, so deeply am I trou- 
bled at the slavery our once free country is now 
under, and at the contempt cast upon our excellent 
laws, and at the destruction which hangs over 
ail men by the means of Caius. I wish that 1 
may be judged by thee, and that thou mayest 
esteem me worthy of credit in these matters, 
seeing we are both of the same opinion, ana 
there is herein no difference between us.” 

10. When Minucianus saw the vehemency with 
which Cherea delivered himself, he gladly em- 
braced him, and encouraged him in his bold at- 
tempt, commending him, and embracing him; so 
he let him go with his good wishes; and some 
affirm, that he thereby confirmed Minucianus ia 
the prosecution of what had been agreed among 


them; for, as Cherea entered into the court, the 
report runs, that a voice came from among the 
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multitude to encourage him, which bade him 
finish what he was about, and take the opportu- 
nity that Providence afforded: and thet Cherea 
at first suspected that some one of the conspira- 
tors had betrayed him, and he was caught, but 
at length perceived that it was by way of ex- 
. hortation. Whether somebody,* that was con- 
scious of what he was about, gave a signal for 
his encouragement, or whether it were God him- 
self, who looks upon the actions of men, that en- 
couraged him to go on boldly in his design; is 
uncertain. The plot was now communicated to 


a great many, and they were all in their armour; | 


some of the conspirators being senators, and 
some of the equestrian order, and as many of the 
soldiery as were made acqu 

there was not one of them πε τς would not reckon 
it a part of his happiness to kill Caius, and on 
that account they were all very zealous in the 
affair, by what means soever any one could come 
atit, that he might not be behindhand in these 
virtuous designs, but might be ready with all his 
alacrity or power, both by words and actions, to 
complete this slaughter of a tyrant. And be- 
sides these, Callistus also, who was a freed-man 
of Caius, and was the only man that had arrived 
utthe greatest degree of power under him; such 
a power, indeed, as was in a manner equal to 
the 


ously, and committed injuries without bounds, 
and was more extravagant in the use of his pow- 


er in unjust proceedings than any other; he also 


knew the disposition of Caius to be implacable, 


and never to be turned from what he had re- 


solved on. 


ship to him, out of this hope, that in case, upon 
the removal of Caius, the government should 
come to him, bis interest in such changes should 


lay a foundation for his preserving his dignity | 
under him, since he laid in beforehand a stock of | 
merit, and did Claudius good offices in his pro- 
motion. He had also the boldness to pretend, that | 
he had been persuaded to make away with Clau- 


dius, by poisoning him, but had still invented ten 
thousand excuses for delaying to do it. 


terfeited this, in order to ingratiate himself with 
Claudius, for if Caius had been in earnest re- 


solved to take off Claudius, he would not have 
admitted of Callistus’s excuses, nor would Cal- 


ainted with it, for 


power of the tyrant himself, by the dread 
that all men had of him, and by the great riches 
he had acquired; for he took bribes most plente- 


But it} 
seems probable to me, that Callistas only coun-| 
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he was then noway secluded from the people, 
but solicitous to do every thing carefully and de- 
cently, and was free from all suspicion that he 
should be then assaulted by any body; and al- 
though the gods should afford him no divine as- 
sistance to enable him to take away his life, yet 
had he strength himself sufficient to despatch 
Caius, even without a sword: thus was Cherea 
angry at his fellow-conspirators, for fear they 
should suffer a proper opportunity to pass by; 
and they were themselves sensible that he had 
just cause to be angry at them, and that his 
eagerness was for their advantage ; yet did they 
desire he would have a little longer patience, 
lest, upon any disappointment they might meet 
with, they should put the city into disorder, and 
an inquisition should be made after the conspi- 
racy, and should render the courage of those 
that were to attack Caius without success, while 
he would then secure himself more carefully 
than ever against them; that it would therefore 
be the best to set about the work when the shows 
were exhibited in the palace. These shows 
were acted in honour of that Cwsart who first of 
ali changed the popular government, and trans- 
|| ferred it to himself; galleries being fixed before 
the palace, where the Romans that were patri- 
cians became spectators, together with their chil- 
dren and their wives, and Cesar himself was to 
be also a spectator; and they reckoned, among 
those many ten thousands, who would there be 
crowded into a narrow compass, they should have 
a favourable opportunity to make their attempt 
upon him as he came in; because his guards 
that should protect him, if any of them should 
have a mind to do it, would not here be able to 


He had withal many other reasons || give him any assistance. 
why he thought himself in danger, and the vast- 
ness of his wealth was not one of the least of 
them; on which account he privately ingratiated 
himself with Claudius, and transferred his court- 


12. Cherea consented to this delay, and when 
the shows were exhibited, it was resolved to do 
the work the first day. But fortune, which al- 
lowed a farther delay to his slaughter, was too 
hard for their foregoing resolutions, and, as three 
days of tbe regular times for these shows were 
now over, they had much ado to get the business 
done on the last day. Then Cherea called the 
conspirators together, and spake thus to them: 
“So much time passed away without effect is a 
| reproach tous, as delaying to go through such a 
virtuous design as we are engaged in; but more 
| fatal will this delay prove, if we be discovered, 
| and the design be frustrated; for Caius will then 

become more cruel in his unjust proceedings. 
Do not we see how long we deprive all our 
friends of their liberty, and give Cains leave 
| still to tyrannize over them? while we ought to 
| have procured them security for the future, and 


| 
Ϊ 


| 


listus, if he had been enjoitfed to do such an act || by laying afoundation for the happiness of others, 


as was desired by Caius, have put it off, nor, if he 
had disobeyed those injunctions of his master, 


| gain to ourselves great admiration and honour 
|| for-all time to come.’ Now while the conspi- 


had he escaped immediate punishment: while | rators had nothing tolerable to say by way of 


Claudius was preserved from the madness of 


Caius by a certain Divine Providence, and Callis- 


tus pretended to such a piece of merit as he no- 


way deserved. 

Il. However, the execution of Cherea’s de- 
signs was put off from day to day, by the sloth 

many therein concerned; for as to Cherea 
himself, he would not willingly make any delay 
in that execution, thinking every time a fit time 
for it; for frequent opportunities offered them- 
selves; as when Caius went up to the capitol to 
sacrifice for his daughter, or when he stood upon 
his royal palace, and threw gold and silver pieces 
of money among the people, he might be pushed 
down headlong, because the top of the palace, 
that looks towards the market-place, was very 
high; and also when he celebrated the mys- 
teries, which he had appointed at that time; for 


* Just such a voice, as this is related to be, came, and 
that from an unknown original also, to the famous Poly- 
earp, as he was going to martyrdom, bidding him “ play 
the man ;” as the chureh of Smyrna assures us in the ac- 
counts of that hig martyrdom, sect. 9 


| 


| contradiction, and yet did not quite relish what 
| they were doing, but stood silent and astonished, 
he said farther, ‘‘O my brave comrades! why do 
we make such delays ? Do not you see that this 
is the last day of these shows, and that Caius is 
about to go to sea? for he is preparing to sail to 
Alexandria in order to see Egypt. Is it there- 
fore for your honour to let a man go out of your 
hands who is a reproach to mankind, and to per- 
mit him to go after a pompous manner, triumph- 
ing both at land and sea? Shall not we be justly 
ashamed of ourselves, if we give leave to some 
Kgyptian or other, who shall think his injuries 
insufferable to freemen, to kill him? As for my- 
self, I will no louger bear your slow proveedings, 
but will expose myself to the dangers of the en- 
terprise this very day, and bear cheerfully wiat- 
scever shall be the consequence of the attempt, 


+ Here Josephus supposes that it wae Augustus, and not 
Julius Cxsar, who first changed the Roman commonwealth 
into a monarely ; for these shows were in honuur of Au- 
gustus, us we shall learn in the next section but one. 


. But Cluvius replied, “O brave comrade! hold 
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"nor let them be ever so great, will I put them off 


any longer: for, to a wise and couragecus man, 
what can be more miserable than that, while 1 
am alive, avy one else should kill Caius, and de- 
prive me of the honour of so virtuous an action.” 

13. When Cherea had spoken thus, he zeal- 
ously set about the work, aud inspired courage 
into the rest to go on with it, and they were all, 
eager to fall to it without farther delay. So he 
was at the palace in the morning, with his eques- 
trian sword girt on him; for it was the custom 
that the tribunes should ask for the watchword 
with their swerds on, and this was the day on 
which Cherea was, by custom, to receive the 
watchword ; and the multitude were already 
come to the palace, to be soon enough for seeing 
the shows, and that in great crowds, and one 
tumultuously crushing another, while Caius was 
delighted with this eagerness of the multitude; 
for which reason there was no order observed in 
the seating men, nor was any peculiar place ap- 


pointed for the senators, or for the equestrian || 


order; but they sat at random, men and women 
together, and free men were mixed with the 
slaves. So Caius came out ina solemn manner, 
and offered sacrifice to Augustus Cesar, in whose 
honour indeed these shows were celebrated. 
Now it happened, upon the fall of a certain 
priest, that the garment of Asprenas, a senator, 
was filled with blood, which made Caius laugh, 
although this was an evident omen to Asprenas, ἢ 
for he was slain at the same time with Caius. It 
is also related, that Caius was that day, contrary 
to his usual custom, so very affable and good- 
natured in his conversation, that every one of 
those that were present were astonished at it. 
After the sacrifice was over, Caius betock him- 
self to see the shows, and sat down for that pur- 
pose, as did also the principal of his friends sit 
near him. Now the parts of the theatre were so 
faste ied together, as it used to be every year, in 
the 1..anner following: it had two doors, the one 
door let te the open air, the other was for going 
into, or going out of the cloisters, that those 
within the theatre might not be thereby dis- 
turbed; but out of one gallery there was an 
inward passage, parted into partitions also, which 
Jed into another gallery, to give room to the 
combatants, and to the musicians, to go out as 
occasion served. Whenthe multitude were set 
down, and Cherea with the other tritunes were 
set down also, and the right corner of the theatre 
was allotted to Cesar, one Vatinius, a senator, 
commander of the pretorian band, asked of Clu- 
vius, one that sat by him, and was of consular 
dignity also, “Whether he had heard any thing 
of the news or not?” but took care that nobody 
should hear what he said; and when Cluvius re- 
plied, that “he had heard no news.” “Know 
then,” said Vatinius, ‘that the game of the 
slaughter of tyrants is to be played this day.” 


thy peace, lest some other of the Achaians hear 
thy 1416. And as there was abundance of au- 
tumnal fruit thrown among the spectators, and a 
great number of birds, that were of great value 
to such as possessed them, on account of their 
rareness, Caius was pleased with the birds fight- 
ing for the fruits, and with the violence where- 
with the spectators seized upon them; and here 
he perceived two prodigies that happened there; 
for an actor was introduced, by whom a leader of 
robbers wascrucified, and the pantomime brought 
in a play called Cyniras, wherein he himself was 
to be slain, as well as his daughter Myrrha, and 


wherein a great deal of fictitious blood was shed, 
both about him that was crucified, and also about 
Cyniras. It is also confessed, that this was the 
same day wherein Pausanias, a friend of Philip, 
she son of Amyntas, who was king of Macedonia, 
slew him as he was entering into the theatre. 
Aud now Caius was in doubt whether he would 
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tarry to the end of the shows, because it was the 
last day, or whether he should not go first to the 
bath, and to dinner, and thenreturn and sit down 
as before. Hereupon Minucianus, who sat over 
Caius, and was afraid that the opportunity should 
fail them, got up, because he saw that Cherea 
was already gone out, and made haste out, to 
confirm him in his resolution; but Caius took 
hold of his garment, in an obliging way, and said 
to him, “Ὁ brave man! whither art thou going ?” 
Whereupon, out of reverence to Cesar, as it 
seemed, he sat down again; but his fear pre- 
vailed over him, and in a little time he got up 
again, and then Caius did noway oppose his 
going out, as thinking that he went out to per- 
form some necessities of nature. And Asprenas, 
who was one of the confederates, persuaded 
Caius to go out to the bath, and to dinner, and 
then to come in again, as desirous that what had 
been resolved on might be brought to a conclu- 
sion immediately.  . 

14. So Cherea’s associates placed themselves 
in order, as the time would permit them, and 
they were obliged to labour hard, that the place 
which was appointed them should not be left b 
them; but they had an indignation at the tedi- 
ousness of the delays, and that what they were 
about should be put off any longer, for it was 
already about the ninth* hour of the day, and 
Cherea, upon Caius’s tarrying so long, had a 
great mind to go in, and fall upon him in his seat, 
although he foresaw that this could not be done 
without much bloodshed, both of the senators, 
and of those of the equestrian order that were 
present; and although be knew this must happen, 
yet had he a great mind to do so, as thinking it a 
right thing to procure security and freedom to 
all, at the expense of such as might perish at 
the same time. And as they were just going 
back into the entrance to the theatre, word was 
brought them that Caius was arisen, whereby a 
tumult was made; hereupon the conspirators 
thrust away the crowd, under pretence as if 
Caius was angry at them, but in reality as desi- 
rous to have a quiet place, that should have none 
in it to defend him, while they set about Caius’s 
slaughter. Now Claudius, his uncle, was gone 
out before, and Marcus Vinitius, his sister’s hus 
band, as also Valerius of Asia; whom, though 
they had had such a mind to put out of their 
places, the reverence to their dignity hindered 
them so to do; then followed Caius, with Paulus 
Arruntius; and because Caius was now gotten 
within the palace, he left the direct road, along 
which those his servants stood that were in wait 
ing, and by which road Claudius had gone cut 
before; Caius turned aside into a private narrow 
passage, in order to go to the place for bathing, 
as also in order to take a view of the boys that 
came out of Asia, who were sent thence, partly 
to sing hymns in those mysteries which were 
now celebrated, and partly to dance in the Pyrrhic 
way of dancing upon the theatres. So Cherea 
met him, and asked him for the watchword ; upon 
Caius’s giving him one of his ridiculous words, 
he immediately reproached him, anid drew his 
sword, and gave hima terrible stroke with it, yet 
was not this stroke mortal. And although there 
be those that say, it was so contrived on purpose 
by Cherea, that Caius should not be killed at one 
blow, but should be punished more severely by a 
multitude of wounds; yet does this story appear 
to me incredible, because the fear men are under 
in such actions does not allow them to use their 
reason. And if Cherea was of that mind, I es- 
teem him the greatest of all fools, in pleasing 
himself in his spite against Caius, rather than 
immediately procuring safety to himself and to 
his confederates from the dangers they were in; 


* Suetonius says, Caius was slain about the seventh 
hour of the day: Josephus about the ninth. The series of 
the narration fayours Josephus. 
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because there might many things still happen 
for helping Caius’s escape, if he had not already 
lg up the ghost; for certainly Cherea would 

ave regard, not so much to the punishment of 
Caius, as to the affliction himself and his friends 
were in, while it was in his power, after such 
success, to keep silent, and to escape the wrath 
of Caius’s defenders, and not to leave it to un- 
certainty whether he should gain the end he aim- 
ed at or not, and after aii wareasonable manner 
to act as if he had a mind to ruin himself, and 
lose the opportunity that lay before him; but 
every body may guess as he pleases about this 
matter. However, Caius was staggered with 
the pain that the blow gave him, for the stroke of 
the sword falling in the middle between the 


shoulder and the neck, was hindered by the first |! 


bone of the breast from proceeding any farther. 
Nor did he either cry out, in such astonishment 
was he, nor did he eall out for any of his friends ; 
whether it were that he had no confidence n 
them, or that his mind was otherwise disorder- 
ed, but he groaned under the pain he endured, 
and presently went forward and fled; when Cor- 
nelius Sabinus, who was already prepared in 
mind so to do, thrust him down upon his knee, 
where many of them stood round about him, and 
struck him with their swords, and they cried out, 
and encouraged one another all at once to strike 
him again; butallagree that Aquila gave himthe 
finishing stroke, which directly killed him. But 
one “εν justly ascribe this act to Cherea; for 
although many concurred in the act itself, yet 
was he the first contriver of it, and began long 
before all the rest to prepare for it, and was the 
first man that boldly spoke of it to the rest; and 
upon their admission of what he said about it, 
he got the dispersed conspirators together; he 
prepared every thing after a prudent manuner, 
and, by suggesting good advice, showed himself 
far superior to τς rest, and made obliging 
speeches to them, insomuch that he even com- 
pelled them all to go on, who otherwise had not 
courage enough for that purpose; and when op- 
portunity served to use his sword in hand, he ap- 
peared first of all ready so to do, and gave the 
first blow in this virtuous slaughter; he also 
brought Caius easily into the power of the rest, 
and almost killed him himself: insomuch that it 
is but just to ascribe all that the rest did, to the 
advice, and bravery, and labours of the hands of 
Cherea. 

15. Thus did Caius come to his end, and lay 
dead, by the many wounds which had been 
given him. Now Cherea and his associates, 
aioe Caius’s slaughter, saw that it was impossi- 
ble for them to save themselves, if they should 
all go the same way, partly on account of the 
astonishment they were under: for it was no 
small danger they had incurred by killing an em- 
peror, who was honoured and loved by the mad- 
ness of the people, especially when the soldiers 
were likely to make a bloody inquiry after his 
murderers. ‘The passages also were narrow 
wherein the work was done, which were also 
crowded with a great multitude of Caius’s at- 
tendants, and of such of the soldiers as were of 
the emperor’s guard that day: whence it was 
that they went by other ways, and came to the 
house of Germanicus, the father of Caius, whom 
they had now killed, (which house adjoined to 
the palace; for while the edifice was one, it was 
built in its several parts by those particular per- 
sons who had been emperors, and those parts 
bore the names of those that built them, or the 
name of him who had begun to build any of its 
parts.) Sothey got away from the insults of the 
multitude, and then were for the present out of 
danger, that is, so long as the misfortune which 
had overtaken the emperor was not known. The 
Germans were the first that perceived that Caius 
was slain. ‘These een were Caius’s guard, 
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and carried the name of the country whence they 
were chosen, and composed the Celtic legion. 
The men of that country are naturally passion- 
ate, which is commonly the temper of some other 
of the barbarous nations also, as not being used 
to consider much about what they do; they are ᾿ 
of robust bodies, and fall upon their enemies as 
soon as ever they are attacked by them; and 
which way soever they go, they perform great 
exploits. When, therefore, these German guards 
understood that Caius was slain, they were very 
sorry for it, because they did not use their rea- 
son in judging about public affairs, but measured 
all by the advantages themselves received, Caius 
being beloved by them, because of the money he 
gave them, by which he had purchased their 
kindness to him: so they drew their swords, and 
Sabinus led them on. He was one of the tri- 
bunes, not by the means of the virtuous actions 
of his progenitors, for he had been a gladiator, 
but he had obtained that post in the army by his 
having arobust body. So these Germans march- 
ed along the houses in quest of Cwsar’s murder- 
ers, and cut Asprenas to pieces, because he was 
the first man they fell upon, and whose garment 
it was that the blood of the sacrifice stained, as I 
have said already, and which foretold that this 
his meeting the soldiers would not be for his good. 
Then did Norbanus meet them, who was one of 
the principal nobility of the city, and could show 
many generals of armies among his ancestors, 
but they paid no regard to his dignity; yet was 
he of such great strength, that he wrested the 
sword of the first of those that assaulted him out 
of his hands, and appeared plainly not to be will- 
ing to die without a struggle for his life, until he 
was surrounded by a great number of assailants, 
and died by the multitude of the wounds which 
they gave him. The third man was Anteius, a 
senator, and a few others with him. He did not 
meet with these Germans by chance, as the rest 
did before, but came to show his hatred to Caius, 
and because he loved to see Caius lie dead with 
his own eyes, and took a pleasure in that sight; 
for Caius had banished Anteius’s father, who was 
of the same name with himself, and, being not 
satisfied with that, he sent out his soldiers, and 
slew him: so he was come to rejoice at the sight 
of him, now he was dead. Butas the house was 
now all in a tumult, when he was aiming to hide 
himself, he could not escape that accurate search 
which the Germans made, while they barbarous- 
ly slew those that were guilty and those that 
were not guilty, and this equally also. And thus 
were these [three] persons slain. 

16. But when the rumour that Caius was slain 
reached the theatre, they were astonished at it, 
and could not believe it: even some that enter- 
tained his destruction with great pleasure, and 
were more desirous of its happening than almost 
any other satisfaction that could come to them, 
were under such a fear, that they could not be- 
lieve it. ‘There were also those who greatly dis- 
trusted it, because they were unwilling that any 
such thing should come to Caius, nor could be- 
lieve it, though it were ever so true, because the 
thought no man could possibly have so much 
power as to kif] Caius. These were the women, 
and the children, and the slaves, and some of the 
soldiery. This last sort had taken his pay, and 
in a manner tyrannized with him, and had abused 
the best of his citizens, in being subservient to 
his unjust commands, in order to gain honours 
and advantages to themselves; but for the wo- 
men, and the youth, they had been inveigled 
with shows, and the fightings of the gladiators, 
and certain distributions of flesh meat apes 
them, wiftch things in pretence were designe 
for the pleasing of the multitude, but in reality 
to satiate the barbarous cruelty and maduaess of 
Caius. The slaves aiso were sorry, because they 
were by Caius allowed to accuse and to despise 


᾿ 
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their masters, and they could have recourse to 
his assistance when they had unjustly affronted 
them; for he was very easy in believing them 
against their masters, even when they accused 
them falsely; and, if they would discover what 
money their masters had, they might soon obtain 
both riches and liberty, as the rewards of their 
accusations, because the reward of these in- 
formers wasthe eighth part of the criminal’s sub- 
stance.* As to the nobles, although the report 
appeared credible to some of them, either be- 
cause they knew of the plot beforehand, or be- 
cause they wished it might be true; however, 
they concealed not only the joy they had at the 
relation of it, but that they had heard any thing 
at all about it. These last acted so out of the 
fear they had, that if the report proved false, 
they should be punished, for having so soon let 
men know their minds. But those that knew 
Caius was dead, because they were partners with 
the conspirators, they concealed all still more 
cautiously, as not knowing one another’s minds; 
and fearing lest they should speak of it to some 
of those to whom the continuance of tyranny was 
advantageous; and, if Caius should prove to be 
alive, they might be informed against, and pu- 
nished. And another report went about, that 
although Caius had been wounded indeed, yet 
was not he dead, but still alive, and under the 
physicians’ hands. Nor was any one looked 
upon by another as faithful enough to be trusted, 
and to whom any one would open his mind; for 
he was either a friend to Caius, and therefore 
suspected to favour his tyranny, or he was one 
that hated him, who therefore might be suspect- 
ed to deserve the less credit, because of his ill- 
will to him. Nay, it was said by some, (and this 
indeed it was that deprived the nobility of their 
hopes, and made them sad,) that Caius was ina 
condition to despise the dangers he had been in, 
and took no care of healing his wounds, but was 
gotten away into the market-place, and, bloody 
as he was, was making a harangue to the peo- 
ple. And these were the conjectured reports of 
those that were so unreasonable as to endeavour 
to raise tumults, which they turned different 
ways, according to the opinions of the hearers. 
Yet did they not leave their seats, for fear of 
being accused, if they should go out before the 
rest; for they should not be sentenced according 
to the real intention with which they went out, 
but according to the supposals of the accusers, 
and of the judges. 

17. But now a multitude of Germans had sur- 
rounded the theatre, with their swords drawn; 
all the spectators looked for nothing but death, 
and at every one’s coming in a fear seized upon 
them, as if they were to be cut in pieces imme- 
diately; and in great distress they were, as nei- 
ther having courage enough to go out of the thea- 
tre, nor believing themselves safe from dangers 
if they tarried there. And when the Germans 
came upon them, the ery was so great, that the 
theatre rang again with the entreaties of the 
spectators to the soldiers; pleading that they 
were entirely ignorant of every thing that re- 
lated to such seditious contrivances, and that if 
there were any sedition raised, they knew no- 
ated of it; they therefore begged that they 
would spare them, and not punish those that had 
not the least hand in such bold crimes as belong- 
ed to other persons,‘while they neglected to 
search after such as had really done whatsoever 
it be that hath been done. Thus did these peo- 
ple appeal to God, and deplore their infelicity 
with shedding of tears, and beating their faces, 
and said every thing that the most imminent dan- 

er, and the utmost concern for their lives, could 
ictate to them. This broke the fury of the sol- 
diers, and made them repent of what they mind- 


* The rewards proposed by the Roman laws to inform- 
ors were sometimes an eighth part of the criminal’s goods, 
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ed to do to the spectators, which would have been 
the greatest instance of cruelty. And so it ap- 
peared to even these savages, when they had 
once fixed the heads of those that were slain 
with Asprenas upon the altar; at which sight 
the spectators were sorely afflicted, both upon 
the consideration of the dignity of the persons, 
and out of a commiseration of their sufferings; 
nay, indeed, they were almost in as great disor- 
der at the prospect of the danger themselves 
were in, seeing it was still uncertain whether 
they should entirely escape the like calamity. 
Whence it was, that such as thoroughly and 


justly hated Caius, could yet noway enjoy the 


pleasure of his death, because they were them- 
selves in jeopardy of perishing together with 
him, nor had they hitherto any firm assurance 
of surviving. 

18. There was at this time one Euaristus Ar- 
runtius, a public crier in the market, and there- 
fore of a strong and audible voice, who vied in 
wealth with the richest of the Romans, and was 
able to do what he pleased in the city, both then 
and afterward. This man put himself into the 
most mournful habit he could, although he hada 
greater hatred against Caius than any one else; 
his fear and his wise contrivance to gain his safe- 
ty taught him so to do, and prevailed over his pre- 
sent pleasure; so he put on such a mournful 
dress as he would have done had he lost his dear- 
est friend in the world; this man came into the 
theatre, and informed them of the death of Caius, 
and by this means put an end to that state of ig 
norance the men had been in. Arruntius also 
went round about the pillars, and called out to 
the Germans, as did the tribunes with him, bid- 
ding them put up their swords, and telling them 
that Caius was dead. And this proclamation it 
was, plainly, which saved those that were col- 
lected together in the theatre, and all the rest 
who any way met the Germans; for, while they 
had hopes that Caius had still any breath in him, 
they abstained from no sort of mischief; and such 
an abundant kindness they still had for Caius, 
that they would willingly have prevented the 
plot against him, and procured his eseape frora 
so sad a misfortune, at the expense of their own 
lives. But they now left off the warm zeal they 
had to punish his enemies, now they were fully 
satisfied that Caius was dead, because it was now 
in vain for them to show their zeal and kindness 
to him, when he that should reward them was 
perished. They were also afraid that they should 
be punished by the senate, if they should go on 
in doing such injuries, that is, in case the autho- 
rity of the supreme governor should revert to 
them. And thus at length a stop was put, though 
not without difficulty, to that rage, which possess- 
ed the Germans on account of Caius’s death. 

19. But Cherea was so much afraid for Minu- 
cianus, lest he should light upon the Germans, 
now they were in their fury, that he went and 
spoke to every one of the soldiers, and prayed 
them to take care of his preservation, and made 
himself great inquiry about him, lest he should 
have been slain. And for Clement, he let Minu- 
cianus go when he was brought to him, and, with 
many other of the senators, affirmed the action 
was right, and commended the virtue of those 
that contrived it, and had courage enough to ex- 
ecute it; and said, that “tyrants do indeed please 
themselves, and look big fora while, upon having 
the power to act unjustly ; but do not however go 
happily out of the world, because they are hated 
by the virtuous; and that Caius, together with 
all his unhappiness, was become a conspirator 
against himself, before these other men who at- 
tacked him did so; and by becoming intolerable, 
in setting aside the wise provision the laws had 
made, had taught his dearest friends to treat him 


as here, and sometimes a fourth part, as Spanheim assures 
us, from Suetonius and Tacitus. « 
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as an enemy ; insomuch that although in common 
discourse these conspirators were those that slew 
Caius, yet, that in reality, he lies now dead as 
perishing by his own self.” 

20. Now ἢ this time the people in the theatre 
were ariseu from their seats, nak those that were 
within made a very great disturbance ; the cause 
of which was this, that the spectators were too 
hasty in getting away. There was also one Al- 
eyon, a physician, who hurried away, as if to 
cure those that were wounded, and under that 

retence, he sent those that were with him to 

etch what things were necessary for the healing 
of those wounded persons, but in reality, to get 
them clear of the present dangers they were in. 
Now the senate, during this interval, had met, 
and the people also assembled together in the 
accustomed form, and were both employed in 
searching after the murderers of Caius. The 
people did it very zealously, but the senate in 
ppg a> only ; for there was present Valerius 
of Asia, one that had been consul; this man went 
to the people, ‘as they were in disorder, and very 
uneasy that they could not discover who they 
were that murdered the emperor; he was then 
υφόκο τ᾽ ἢ asked by them all, “* who it was that had 
done it?” He replied, “I wish I had been the 
man.” The consuls* also published an edict 
wherein they accused Caius, and gave order to 
the people then got together, and to the soldiers, 
to go home, and gave the people hopes of the 
abatement of the oppressions they lay under; 
and promised the soldiers, if they lay quiet as 
they used to do, and would not go abroad to do 
mischief unjustly, that they would bestow re- 
wards upon them; for there was reason to fear 
lest the city might suffer harm by their wild and 
ungovernable behaviour, if they should once be- 
take themselves to spoil the citizens, or plunder 
the temples. And now the whole multitude of 
the senators were assembled together, and espe- 
cially those that had conspired to take away the 
life of Cains, who put on at this time an air of 
great assurance, aud appeared with great mag- 
nanimity, as if the administration of the public 
aifairs were already devolved upon them. 


CHAP. II. 


How the Senators determined to restore the De- 
mocracy ; but the Soldiers were for preserving 
the Monarchy. Concerning the Slaughter of 
Caius’s Wife and Daughter. A Character of 
Caius’s Morals. 


§ 1. Wnaen the public affairs were in this pos- 
ture, Claudius was on the sudden hurried away 
out of his house: for the soldiers had a meeting 
together, and when they had debated about what 
was to be done, they saw that a democracy was 
incapable of managing such a vast weight of pub- 
lic affairs, and that if it should be set up, it would 
not be for their advantage; and in case any one 
of those already in the government should ob- 
tain the supreme power, it would in all respects 
be to their grief, if they were not assisting to him 
in his advancement: that it would therefore be 
right for them, while the public affairs were un- 
settled, to choose Claudius emperor, who was 
uncle to the deceased Caius, and of a superior 
dignity and worth to every one of those that were 
assembled together in the senate, both on ac- 
count of the virtues of his ancestors, and of the 
learning he had acquired by his education, and 
who if once settled in the empire, would reward 
them according to their deserts, and bestow Jar- 
gesses uponthem. These were their consulta- 
tions, and they executed the same immediately. 
Claudius was therefore seized upon suddenly by 
the soldiery. But Cneas Sentius Saturninus, 
althongh he understood that Claudius was seized, 


* These consuls are named in the Wars of the Jews, B. 
li. ch. xi. sect, 1 Sentius Saturninus, and Pomponius Se- 
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and that he intended to claim the government, 
unwillingly indeed in appearance, but in reality 
by his own free consent, stood up in the senate, 
and, without being dismayed, made an exhort- 
atory oration to them, and such a one indeed as 
was fit for men of freedom and generosity, and 
spoke thus: 

2. “ Although it be a thing incredible, O Ro- 
mans, because of the great length of time, that 
so unexpected an event hath happened, yet are 
we now in possession of liberty. How long in- 
deed this will last is uncertain, and lies at the 
disposal of the gods, whose grant it is; yet such 
it is as is sufficient to make us rejoice, and be 
happy for the present, although we may soon be 
deprived of it; for one hour is sufficient to those 
that are exercised in virtue, wherein we may 
live with a mind accountable to ourselves, in our 
own country, now free, and governed by such 
laws as this country once flourished under. | As 
for myself, I cannot remember our former time 
of liberty, as being born after it was gone; but 
I am beyond measure filled with joy at the 
thoughts of our present freedom, I also esteem 
those that were born and bred up in that our 
former liberty, happy men, and that those men 
are worthy of no teen esteem than the gods 
themselves, who have given us a taste of it in 
this age; and I heartily wish, that this quiet en- 
joyment of it, which we have at present, might 
continue to all ages. However, this single day 
may suffice for our youth, as well as for us that 
are in years. It will seem an age to our old 
men, if they might die during its happy dura- 
tion; it may also be for the instruction of the 
younger sort, what kind of virtue those men, 
from whose loins we are derived, were exerci- 
sed in. 
this space of time, to live virtuously, than whic 
nothing can be more to our advantage; which 
course of virtue it is alone that can preserve our 
liberty ; for, as to our ancient state, I have heard 
of it by the relation of others, but as to our 
later state, during my lifetime, I have known it 
by experience, and I Jearned thereby what mis- 
chiefs tyrannies have brought upon this common- 
wealth, discouragiig all virtue, and deprixing 
persons of magnanimity of their liberty, an 
pearing the teachers of flattery and slavish fear, 

ecause it leaves the public administration not to 
be governed by wise laws, but by the humour of 
those that govern. For since Julius Cesar took 
it into his head to dissolve our democracy, and, 
by overbearing the regular system of our laws, 


to bring disorders into our administration, and to . 


get above right and justice, and to be a slave to 
his own inclinations, there is no kind of misery 
but what hath tended to the subversion of this 
city; while all those that have sueceeded him 
have striven one with another tu overthrow the 
ancient laws of their country, and have left it 
destitute of such citizens as were of generous 
principles; because they thought it tended to 
their safety to have vicious men to converse 
withal; and not only to break the spirits of those 
that were best esteemed for their virtue, but to 
resolve upon their utter destruction, Of all 
which emperors, who have been many in num- 
ber, and who laid upon us insufferable hardships 
during the times of their government, this 
Caius, who hath been slain to-day, hath brought 
more terrible calamities upon us than did all the 
rest, not only by exercising his ungoverned rage 
upon his fellow-citizens, but also upon his kin- 
dred and friends, and alike upon all other, and by 
inflicting-still greater miseries upon them, as pu- 
nishmeMs, which they never deserved, he bemg 
equally*furious against men and against the 
gods. For tyrants are not content to gain their 
sweet pleasure, and this by acting injuriously, 


cundus, as Spanheim notes here. The speech of the for 
mer of them is set down in the next chapter, sect. 2. 


As for ourselves, our business is, during 
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and in the vexation they bring both upon men’s 
estates and their wives; but they look upon that 
to be their principal advantage, when they can 
utterly overthrow the entire families of their ene- 
mies; while all lovers of liberty are the enemies 
of tyranny. Nor can those that patiently en- 
dure what miseries they bring on them, gain 
their friendship; for as they are conscious of the 
abundant mischiefs they have brought on these 
men, and how magnanimously they have borne 
their hard fortunes, they cannot but be sensible 
what evils they have done, and thence only de- 
pend on security from what they are suspicious 
of, if it may be in their power to take them quite 
out of the world. Since, then, we are now got- 
ten clear of such great misfortunes, and are only 
accountable to one another, (which form of go- 
vernment affords us the best assurance of our 
present concord, and promises us the best secu- 
rity from evil designs, and will be most for our 
own glory in settling the city in good order,) you 
ought every one of you in particular to make pro- 
vision for his own, and in generai, for the pub- 


lic utility; or, on the contrary, they may declare 
their dissent to such things as have been propo- 
sed, and this without any hazard of danger to 
come upon them; because they have now no 
lord set over them, who, without fear of punish- 
ment, could do mischief to the city, and had an 
uncontrollable power to take off those that freely 
declare their opinions. Nor bas any thing so 
much contributed to this increase of tyranny of 
late as sloth, and a timorous forbearance of con- 
tradicting the emperor’s will; while men had an 
over great inclination to the sweetness of peace, 
and had learned to live like slaves; and as many 
of us as either heard of intolerable calamities 
that happened at a distance from us, or saw the 
miseries that were near us, out of the dread of 
dying virtuously, endured a death joined with 
the utmost infamy. We ought, then, in the first 
place, to decree the greatest honours we are able 
to those that have taken off the tyrant, espe- 
cially to Cherea Cassius; for this one man, with 
the assistance of the gods, hath by his counsel, 
and by his actions, been the procurer of our 
liberty. Nor ought we to forget him now we 
have recovered our liberty, who, under the fore- 

oing tyranny, took counsel beforehand, and be- 
orehand hazarded himself for our liberties, but 
ought to decree him proper honours, and thereby 
freely declare, that he from the beginning acted 
with our approbation. And certainly it is a very 
excellent thing, and what becomes freemen, to 
requite their benefactors, as this man hath been 
a benefactor to us all, though not at ali like Cas- 
sius and Brutus, who slew Caius Julius [Cesar ;] 
for those men laid the foundations of sedition 
and cival war in our city, but this man, together 
with his slaughter of the tyrant, hath set our 
city free from all those sad miseries which arose 
from the tyranny.’’* 

3. And this was the purport of Sentius’s ora- 
tion, which was received with pleasure by the 
senators, and by as many of the equestrian order 
as were present. And now one Trebellius Maxi- 
mus rose up hastily, and took off Sentius’s finger 
a ring, which had a stone, with the image of 
Caius engraven upon it, and which, in his zeal 
in speaking, and his earnestness in doing what be 
was about, as it was supposed, he had forgotten 
to take off himself. This sculpture was broken 
immediately. But, as it was now far in the 
night, Cherea demanded of the consuls the watch- 
word, who gave him this word—Liberty. These 
facts were the subjects of admirationsto them- 


* In this oration of Sentius Snturninus, we may see the 
great value virtuous men put upon public liberty, and the 
sad misery they underwent, while they were tyrannized 
over by such emperors as Caius. See Josephus’s own short 
nut pithy reflection at the end of the chapter: “So diffi- 
cult,’ says he, ‘it is for those to obtain the virtue that is 
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selves, and almost incredible ; for it was a hun- 
dred yearst since the democracy had been laid 
aside, when this giving the watchword returned 
to the consuls; for, before the city was subject 
to tyrants, they were the commanders of the 
soldiers. But, when Cherea had received that 
watchword, he delivered it to those who were on 
the senate’s side, which were four regiments, 
who esteemed the government without empe- 
rors to be preferable to tyranny. So these went 
away with their tribunes. ‘he people also now 
departed very joyful, full of hope and of cou- 
rage, as having recovered their former demo- 
cracy, and were no longer under an emperor, 
and Cherea was in very great esteem with them. 

4, And now Cherea was very uneasy that 
Caius’s daughter and wife were still alive, aud 
that all his family did not perish with him, since 
whosoever was left of them must be left for the 
ruin of the city and of the laws. Moreover, in 
order to finish this matter with the utmost zeal, 
and in order to satisfy his hatred of Caius, he 
sent Julius Lupus, one of the tribunes, to kill 
Caius’s wife and daughter. They proposed this 
office to Lupus, as to a kinsman of Clement, that 
he might be so far a partaker of this murder of 
the tyrant, and might rejoice in tke virtue of 
having assisted his fellow-citizens, and that he 
might appear to have been a partaker with those 
that were first in their designs against him. Yet 
did this action appear to some of the conspira- 
tors to be too cruel, as to this using such severity 
to a woman, because Caius did more indulge his 
own ill nature, than use her advice in all that he 
did; from which ill nature it was that the city 
was in such a desperate condition with the mise- 
ries that were brought on it, and the flower of the 
city was destroyed. But others accused her of 
giving her consent to these things: nay, they 
ascribed all that Caius had done to her as the 
cause of it, and said she had given a potion to 
Caius, which had made him obnexious to her, 
and had tied him down to love her by such evil 
methods; insomuch that she, having rendered 
him distracted, was become the author of all the 
mischiefs that had befatlen the Romans, and that 
habitable world which was subject to them. So 
that at length it was determined that she must 
die; nor could those of the contrary opinion at 
all prevail to have her saved: and Lupus was 
sent accordingly. Nor was there any delay made 
in executing what he went about, but he was sub- 
servient to those that sent him on the first oppor- 
tunity, as desirous to be noway blameable in what 
might be done for the advantage of the people. 
So when he was come into the palace, he found 
Cesonia, who was Caius’s wife, lying by her hus- 
band’s dead body, which also lay down on the 
ground, and destitute of all such things as the 
law allows to the dead, and all over herself be- 
smeared with the blood of her husband’s wounds, 
and bewailing the great affliction she was under, 
her daughter lying by her also: and nothing else 
was heard in these her circumstances, but her 
complaint of Cains, as if he had not regarded 
what she had often told him of beforehand; which 
words of hers were taken in a different sense 
even at that time, and are now esteemed equally 
ambiguous by those that hear of them, and are 
still interpreted according to the ditferent incli- 
nations of people. Now some said that the words 
denoted, that she had advised him to leave off his 
mad behaviour and his barbarous cruelty to the 
citizens, and to govern the public with modera- 
tion and virtue, lest he should perish by the same 
way, upon their using him as he had used them. 


necessary to a wise man, who have the absolute power to 
do what they please without control.” Ὁ 

+ Hence we learn that, in the opinion of Saturninus, the 
sovereign authority of the consuls and senate had been 
taken away just 100 years before the death of Caius, A. ἢ, 
41, or in the 60th year before the Christian era, when the 
first triumvirate began under Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus 
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But some said, that, as certain words had passed || He was also able, off haad and readily, to give 
concerning the conspirators, she desired Caius || answers to compositions made by others, of con- 
to make no delay, but immediately to put them || siderable length and accuracy. He was also 
all to death, and this whether they were guilty or || more skilful in persuading others to very great 
not, and that thereby he would be out of the fear || things than any one else, and this from a natural 
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of vet danger; and that this was what she re-|| affability of temper, which had been improved 
proached him for, when she advised him so to]! by aor 4 exercise and painstaking: for as he 
do; but he was too slow and tender in the mat-|| was the grandsont of the brother of Tiberius, 
ter. And this was what Cesonia said, and what|| whose successor he was; this was a strong in- 
the opinions of men were about it. But, when||ducement to his acquiring of learning, because 
she saw Lupus approach, she showed him Caius’s |j Tiberius aspired after the highest pitch of that 
dead body, and persuaded him to come nearer || sort of reputation; and Caius aspired after the 
with lamentation and tears: and as she perceived |} like glory for eloquence, being induced thereto 
that Lupus was in disorder, and approached her|! by the letters of his kinsman and his emperor. 
in order to execute some design disagreeable to || He was also among the first rank of his own 
himself, she was well aware for what purpose he ἢ citizens. But the advantages he received from 
came, and stretched out her naked throat, andj} his learning did not countervail the mischief he | 
that very cheerfully to him, bewailing her case,|| brought upon himself in the exercise of his 
like one utterly despairing of her life, and bid-|| authority ; so difficult it is for those to obtain the 
ding him not to boggle at finishing the tragedy || virtue that is necessary for a wise man, who 
they had resolved upon relating to her. So she|| have the absolute power to do what they please 


boldly received her death’s wound at the hand of 
Lupus, as did the daughter after her. So Lupus 
made haste to inform Cherea of what he had done. 

ὃ. This was the end of Caius, after he had 
reigned four years within four months. He was, 
even before he came to be emperor, ill-natured, 
and one that had arrived at the utmost pitch of 
wickedness; a slave to his pleasures, and a lover 
of calumny; greatly affected by every terrible 
accident, and on that account of a very murder- 
ous disposition, where he durst show it. He en- 
joyed his exorbitant power to this only purpose, 
to injure those who least deserved it, with un- 
reasonable insolence, and got his wealth by mur- 
der and injustice. He laboured to appear above 
regarding either what was divine or agreeable to 


without control. At the first he got himself such 
friends as were in all respects the most worthy, 
and was greatly beloved by them, while he imi- 
tated their Zealous application to the learning 
and to the glorious actions of the best men; but 
when he became insolent towards them, they 
jJaid aside the kindness they had for him, and 
began to hate him; from which hatred came that 
plot which they raised against him, and wherein 


he perished. 
CHAP. Ill. 


How Claudius was seized upon, and brought out 
of his House, and brought to the Camp, and 
how the Senate sent an Embassage to him. 


§ 1. Now Claudius, as I said above, went out 


€ 
the lave εν: was a slave to the commendations of || of that way along which Caius was gone; and, 


the populace; and whatsoever the laws deter- 
mined to be shameful, and punished, that he 
esteemed more honourable than what was vir- 
tuous. He was unmindful of his friends, how 
intimate soever, and though they were persons 
of the highest character; and, if he was once 
angry at any of them, he would inflict punish- 
ment upon them on the smallest occasions, and 
esteemed every man that endeavoured to lead a 
virtuous life his enemy. And whatsoever he 
commanded, he weuld not admit of any contra- 
diction to his inclinations: whence it was that he 
had criminal conversation with his own sister ;* 
from which occasion chiefly it was also, that a 
bitter hatred first sprang up against him among 
the citizens, that sort of incest not having been 
known of along time ; and so this provoked men 
to distrust him, and to hate him that was guilty 
of it. And for any great or royal work that he 
ever did, which might be for the present and for 
future ages, nobody can name any such, but onl 
the haven that he made about Rhegiam and Si- 
cily, for the reception of the ships that brought 
corn from Egypt; which was indeed a work with- 
out dispute very great initself, and of very great 
advantage to the navigation. Yet was not this 
work brought to perfection by him, but was the 
one-half of it left imperfect, by reason of his 
want of application to it; the cause of which was 
this, that he employed his studies about useless 
matters, and that by spending his money upon 
such pleasures as concerned no one’s benefit but 
his own, he could not exert his liberality in things 
that were undeniably of great consequence.— 
Otherwise he was an excellent orator, and tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Greek tongue, as 
well as with his own country cr Roman language. 


* Spanheim here notes from Suctonius, that the name 
of Caius’s sister, with whom he was guilty of incest, was 
Drusilla; and that Suetonius adds, he was guilty of the 
same crime with all his sisters also. He notes farther that 


ἘΔ 


as the family was in ἃ mighty disorder upon the 
sad accident of the murder of Caius, he was in 
| great distress how to save himself, and was found 
| to have hidden himself in a certain narrow place,t 
though he iuad no other occasion for suspicion of 
any dangers, besides the dignity of his birth; for, 
while he was a private man, he behaved himself 
with moderation, and was contented with his 
present fortune, applying himself to learning, 
and especially to that of the Greeks, avid keep 
‘ing himself entirely clear from every thing that 
| might bring on any disturbance. But as at this 
| time the multitade were under a consternation, 
jand the whole palace was full of the soldiers’ 
| madness, and the very emperor’s guards seemed 
| under the like fear and disorder with private per- 
sons, the band ealled pretorian, which was the 
purest part of the army, was in consultation what 
wis to be done at this juncture. Now all those 
that were at this consultation, had little regard 
to the punishment Caius had suffered, because 
he justly deserved such his fortune; but they 
were rather considering their own circumstan- 
ces, how they might take the best care of them- 
| selves, especially while the Germans were busy 
in punishing the murderers of Caius; which yet 
was rather done to gratify their own savage 
}temper, than for the good of the public: all 
which things disturbed Claudius, who was afraid 
of his own safety, and this particularly because 
he saw the heads of Asprenas and his partners - 
earried about. His station had been on a certain 
elevated place, whither a few steps led him, and 
whither ἐς had retired in the dark by himself. 
But when Gratus, who was one of the soldiers 
that belonged to the palace, saw him, but did 
not well know by his countenance who he was, 


Ἧ 


t This Caius was the son of that excellent person Ger- 
manicus, who was the son of Drusus, the brother of Vibe- 
rius the emperor ‘ 

{ This first piace Claudius came to was inhabited, and 


Suctonius omits the mention of the haven for ships, which 
our author esteems the only public work for the good of 
the present and future ages which Caius left behind him, 
though in an imperfect conditiva. 


called Hermeum, as Spanheim here informs us from Suc- 
| tonius in Claud. chap. X- 
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because it was dark, though he could well judge 
that it was a man who was privately there on 
some design, he came nearer to him, and when 
Claudius desired that he would retire, he disco- 
vered who he was, and owned him to be Claudius. 
So he said to his followers, “This is a Germani- 
cus;* come on, let us choose him for our empe- 
ror” But when Claudius saw that they were 
making preparations for taking him away by 
force, and was afraid they would kill him, as 
they had killed Caius, he besought them to spare 
him, putting them in mind how quietly he had 
demeaned himself, and that he was unacquainted 
with what had been done. Hereupon Gratus 
smiled upon him, and took him by the right 
hand, and said, ‘Leave off, Sir, these low 
thoughts of saving yourself, while you ought to 
have greater thoughts, even of obtaining the 
empire, which the gods, out of their concern for 
the habitable world, by taking Caius out of the 
way, commit to thy virtuous conduct. Go to, 
therefore, and accept of the throne of thy ances- 
tors.” So they took him up acd carried him, 
because he was not then able to go on foot, such 
was his dread and his joy at what was told him. 

2. Now there was already gathered together 
about Gratus a great number of the guards; and 
when they saw Claudius carried off, they looked 
with a sad countenance, as supposing that he was 
carried to execution for the mischiefs that had 
been lately done; while yet they thought him a 
man who never meddled with public affairs all 
his life-long, and one that had met with no con- 
temptible dangers under the reign of Caius; and 
some of them thought it reasonable that the con- 
suls should take cognizance of these matters 


and, as still more and more of the soldiery got| 


together, the crowd about him ran away, and 
Claudius could hardly go on, his body was then 
so weak; and those who carried his sedan, upon 
an inquiry that was made about his being carried 
off, ran away and saved themselves, as despair- 
ing of their lord’s preservation. But when they 
were come into the large court of the palace, 
(which, as the report goes about it, was inhabited 
first of all the parts of the city of Rome,) and had 
just reached the public treasury, many more sol- 
diers came about him, as glad to see Claudius’s 
face, and thought it exceeding right to make him 
emperor, on account of their kindness for Ger- 
manicus, who was his brother, and had left be- 
hind him a vast reputation among all that were 
acquainted with him. 'They reflected also on the 
covetous temper of the leading men of the senate, 
and what great errors they had been guilty of, 
when the senate had the government formerly: 
they also-considered the impossibility of sueh an 
_ undertaking, as also what ἀξ ον they should 
be in, if the government should come to a single 
person, and that such a one should possess it as 
they had no hand in advancing, and not to Clau- 
dius, who would take it as their grant, and as 
gained by their good-will to him, and would re- 
member the favours they had done him, and 
would make them a sufficient recompense for the 
same. 

3. ‘hese were the discourses the soldiers had 
one with another by themselves, and they com- 
municated them to all such as came unto them. 
Now, those that inquired about this matter, will- 
ingly embraced the invitation that was made to 
them to join with the rest: so they carried Clau- 
dius into the camp, crowding about him as his 
guard, and encompassing him about, one chair- 
man still succeeding another, that their vehement 
endeavours might uot be hindered. But as tothe 
populace and senators, they disagreed in their 
opinions. The latter were very desirous to re- 
cover. their former dignity, and were zealous to 


* How Claudius, another son of Drusus, which Drusus 


was the father of Germanicus, could be here himself called 
Germanicus, Suctonius informs us, when he ussures us 
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get clear of the slavery that had been brought on 
them by the injurious treatment of the tyrants, 
which the present opportunity afforded them ; 
but for the people, who were envious against 
them, and knew that the emperors were capable 
of curbing their covetous temper, and were a 
refuge from them, they were very glad that 
Claudius had been seized upon, and brought to 
them, and thought, that if Claudius were made 
emperor, he would prevent a civil war, such as 
there was in the days of Pompey. But, when the 
senate knew that Claudius was brought into the 
camp by the soldiers, they sent to bim those of 
their body which had the best character for their 
virtues, that they might inform him, ‘that he 
ought to do nothing by violence, in order to gain 
the government: that he who was a single per- 
son, one either already, or hereafter to be, a 
member of their body, ought to yield to the 
senate, which consisted of so great a number: 
that he ought to let the law take place in the dis- 
posal of all that related to the public order, and 
to remember how greatly the former tyrants had 
afflicted their city ; and what dangers both he and 
they had escaped under Caius, and that he ought 
not to hate the heavy burden of tyranny, when 
the injury is done by others, while he did himself 
wilfully treat his country after a mad and inso- 
lent manner; that if he would comply with them, 
and demonstrate that his firm resolution was to 
live quietly and virtuously, he would have the 
greatest honours decreed to him that a free 
people could bestow, and by subjecting himself 
to the law, would obtain this branch of com- 
mendation, that he acted like a man of virtue, 
both as a ruler and a subject: but that if he 
would act foolishly, and learn no wisdom by 
Caius’s death, they would not permit him to go 
on; that a great part of the army was got to- 
gether for them, with plenty of weapons, and a 
great number of slaves, which they could make 
use of: that good hope was a great matter in 
such cases, as was also good fortune, and that 
the gods would never assist any others but those 
that undertook to act with virtue and goodness, 
who can be no other than such as fight for the 
liberty of their country.” 

4. Now the ambassadors, Veranius and Broe- 
chus, who were both of them tribunes of the 
people, made this speech to Claudius, and falling 
down upon their knees, they begged of him, that 
he would not throw the city into wars and mis- 
fortunes ; but when they saw what a multitude of 
soldiers encompassed and guarded Claudius, and 
that the forces that were with the consuls were, 
in comparison of them, perfectly inconsiderable, 
they added, that “if he did desire the govern- 
ment, he should accept of it as given by the se- 
nate; that he would prosper better, and be hap- 
pier, if he came to it, not by the injustice, but by 
the good will of those that would bestow it upon 


him. 
CHAP. IV. 


What things King Agrippa did for Claudius, and 
how Claudius, when he had taken the Govern- 
ment, commanded the Murderers of Caius to be 
slain. 


§ 1. Now Claudius, though he was sensible 
after what an insolent manner the senate had 
sent to him, yet did he, according to their advice, 
behave himself for the present with moderation ;. 
but not so far that he could not recover himself 
out of his wight: so he was encouraged [to claim 
the government] psrtly by the boldness of the 
soldiers, and partly by the persuasion of king 
Agrippa, who exhorted him not to let such a do- 
minion slip out of his hands, when it came thus 
to him ofits own accord. Now, this king Agrippa, 


that, by a decree of the senate, the surname of Germani- 
cus was bestowed upon Drusus, and his posterity also. In 
Claud. ch. i- 
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with relation to Cains, did what became one that 
had been so much honoured by him; for he em- 
braced Caius’s body after he was dead, and laid 
it upon a bed, and covered it as well as he could, 
and went out to the guards, and told them that 
Caius was still alive; but he said that they 
should call for physicians, since he was very ill 
of his wounds. But when he had learned that 
Claudius was carried away violently by the sol- 
diers, he rushed through the crowd to him, and 
when he found that he was in disorder, and ready 
to resigiup the government to the senate, he 
encouraged him, and desired him to keep the 
vernment; but when he had said this to Clau- 
ius, he retired home. And, upon the senate’s 
sending for him, he anointed his head with oint- 
ment, as if he had lately companied with his 
wife, and had dismissed her, and then came to 
them: he also asked of the senators what Clau- 
dius did; who told him the present state of af-| 
fairs, and then asked his opmion about the set-| 
tlement of the public. He told them in words, 
that he was ready to lose his life for the honour 
of the senate, but desired them to consider what 
was for their advantage, without any regard to 
what was most agreeable to them; for that those 
who grasp at government, will stand in need of 
weapons, and soldiers to guard them, unless they 
will set up without any preparation for it, and so 
fali into danger. And when the senate replied, 


that “they would bring him weapons in abun- 
dance, and money, and that as to an army, a part 
of it was already collected together for them, 
and they would raise a larger one by giving the 
slaves their liberty.”’ Agrippa made answer, “ O 
senators! may you be able to compass what you 
have a mind to; yet will I immediately tell you 
my thoughts, because they tend to your preser- 
vation: take notice, then, that the army which 
will “a for Claudius hath been long exercised | 
in warlike affairs: but our army will be no better | 
than a rude multitude of raw men, and those | 
such as have been unexpectedly made free from 

slavery, and wigoratiallle we must then fight 

< eye those that are skilful in war, with men 

who know not so much as how to draw their) 
swords. So that my opinion is, that we should 

send some persons to Claudius, to persuade him 

to lay down the government, and πὰ ready to 

be one of your ambassadors.” 

2. Upon this speech of Agrippa, the senate 
complied with him, and he was sent among 
others, and privately informed Claudius of the 
disorder the senate was in, and gave instructions 
to answer them in a somewhat commanding 
strain, and as one invested with dignity and 
authority. Accordingly, Claudius said to the 
ambassadors, that “he did not wonder the senate 
had no mind to have an emperor over them, be- 
cause they had been harassed by the barbarity 
of those that had formerly been at the head of 
their affairs; but that they should taste of an 
equitable government under him, and moderate 
times, while he should only be their ruler in 
name, but the authority should be equally com- 
mon to them all; and since he had passed through 
many and various scenes of life before their 
eyes, it would be good for them not to distrust 
him.” So the ambassadors, upon their hearing 
this his answer, were dismissed. But Claudius 
discoursed with the army which was there gather- 
ed together, who took oaths that they would per- 
sist in their fidelity to him; upon which he gave 
the guards every man five thousand drachme 
apiece,* and a proportionable quantity to their 
captains, and promised to give the same to the 
rest of the armies wheresoever they were. 

3. And now the consuls called the senate to- 


* This number of drachme to be distributed to each 
private soldier, 5090 drachmee, equal to 20,000 sesterces, 
or £161 sterling, seems much too large, and directly con- 
tradicts Suetonius, chap. x. who makes them in all but 15 
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gether into the temple of Jupiter the Conquer- 
or, while it was still night; but some of those 
senators concealed themselves in the city, being 
uncertain what to do, upon the hearing of this 
summons, and some of them went out of the 
city to their own farms, as foreseeing whither 
the public affairs were going, and despairing of 
liberty; nay, these supposed it much better for 
them to be slaves without danger to themselves, 
and to live alazy and inactive life, than, by claim- 
ing the dignity of their forefathers, to run the 
hazard of their own safety. However, a hundred, 
and no more, were gotten together; and as they 
were in consultation avout the present posture of 
affairs, a sudden clamour was made by the sol- 
diers that were on their side, ‘desiring that the 
senate would choose them an emperor, and not 
bring the government into ruin by setting upa 
multitude of rulers.” So they fully declared 

themselves to be for the giving the government 

not to all, but to one; but they gave the senate 

leave to look out for a person worthy to be set 

over them, insomuch, that now the affairs of the 

senate were much worse than before; because 

they had not only failed in the recovery of their 

liberty, which they boasted themselves of, but 

were in dread of Claudius also. Yet were there 

those that hankered after the government, both 

on account of the dignity of their families, and 

that accruing to them by their marriages; for 

Mareus Minucianus was illustrious, both by his 

own nobility, and by his having married Julia, 

the sister of Caius, who accordingly was very 

ready toclaim the government, although the con- 

suls discouraged him, and made one delay after 

another in proposing it: that Minucianus also, 

who was one of Caius’s murderers, restrained 

Valerius of Asia from thinking of such things ; 

and a prodigious slaughter there had been, if 
leave had been given to these men to set up for 

themselves, and oppose Claudius. There were 

also a considerable number of gladiators besides, 

and of those soldiers who kept watch by night in 

the city, and rowers of ships, who all ran into the 

camp, insomuch, that of those who put in for 

the government, some left off their pretensions 

in order to spare the city, and others out of fear 

for their own persous. 

4, But as soon as ever it was day, Cherea, and 
those that were with him, came into the senate, 
and attempted τὸ make speeches to the soldiers. 
However, the multitude of those soldiers, when 
they saw that they were making signals for si- 
lence with their hands, and were ready to begin 
to speak to them, grew tumultuous, and would 
not let them speak at all, because they were all 
zealous to be under a monarchy; and they de- 
manded of the senate one for their ruler, as not. 
enduring any longer delays ; but the senate hesi- 
tated about either their own governing, or how 
they should themselves be governed, while the 
soldiers would not admit them to govern, and the 
murderers of Caius would not permit the soldiers 
to dictate to them. When they were in these 
circumstances, Cherea was not able to contain 
the anger he had, and promised, that if they de- 
sired an emperor, he would give them one, if 
any one would bring him the watchword from’ 
Eutychus. Now, this Eutychus was charioteer 
of the green-band faction, styled Prasine, and a 
great friend of Caius, who used to harass the sol- 
diery with building stables for the horses, and 
spent his time in ignominious labours, which oc- 
easioned Cherea to reproach them with him, 
and to abuse them with much other scurrilous 
language ; and told them, ‘‘ he would bring them 
the head of Claudius; and that it was au ama- 
zing thing, that after their former madness, they 


sesterces, or 2s. 4d. Yet might Josephus have this number 
from Agrippa junior, though I doubt the thousands, or at 
least the hundreds, have been added by the transcribers, of 
which we have had several examples already in Josephus. 
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should commit the government to a fool.” Yet 
were they not moved with his words, but drew 
their swords, and took up their ensigns, and went 
to Claudius, to join in taking the oath of fidelity 
to him. So the senate were left without any 
body to defend them, and the very consuls differ- 
ed nothing from private persons. They were 
also under consternation aid sorrow, men not 
knowing what would become of them, because 
Claudius was very angry at them; so they fell to 
reproaching one another, and repented of what 
they had done. At which juncture Sabinus, one 
οἵ Caius’s murderers, threatened that he would 
sooner come into the midst of them and kill him- 
self, than consent to make Claudius emperor, and 
see slavery returning upon them; he also abu- 
sed Cherea for loving his life too well, while be 
who was the first in his contempt of Caius, could 
think it a good thing to live, when, even by all 
that they had done for the recovery of their liber- 
ty, they found it impossible todo it. But Cherea 
said, he had no manner of doubt upon him about 
killing himself; that yet he would first sound the 
intention of Claudius before he did it. 

5. These were the debates [about the senate ;] 
but in the camp every body was crowding on all 
sides to pay their court to Claudius, and the other 
consul, Quintus Pomponius, was reproached by 
the soldiery, as having rather exhorted the se- 
nate to recover their liberty; whereupon they 
drew their swords, and were going to assault 
him, and they had done it, if Claudius had not 
hindered them, who snatched the consul out of 
the danger he was in, and set him by him. But 
he did not receive that part of the senate which 
was with Quintus in the like honourable manner ; 
nay, some of them received blows, and were 
thrust away as they came 'to salute Clandius; nay, 
Aponius went away wounded, and they were all 
in danger. However, king Agrippa went up to 
Claudius, and desired he would treat the senators 
more gently; for if any mischief should come to 
the senate, he would have no others over whom 
to rule. Claudius complied with him, andcalled 
the senate together into the palace, and was car- 

,ried thither himself through the city, while the 
soldiery conducted him, though this was to the 
great vexation of the multitude ; for Cherea and 
Sabinus, two of Caius’s murderers, went in the 
fére-front of them, in an open manner, while 
Pollio, whom Claudius a little béfore had made 
captain of his guards, had sent them an epistolary 
edict, to forbid them to appear in public. Then 
did Claudius, upon his coming to the palace, get 
his friends together, and desired their suffrages 
about Cherea. They said, that the work he had 
done was a glorious one, but they accused him 
that he did it of perfidiousness, and thought it 
just to inflict the punishment [of death] upon him, 
to discountenance’ such actions for the time to 
come. So Cherea was led to his execution, and 


* This piercing cold, here complained of by Lupus, 
agrees well to the time of the year when Claudius began 
his reign; it being for certain about the months of No- 
vember, December, or January, and most probably a few 
days after Jan. 24th, and a few days before the Roman Pa- 
rentalia. 

t It is both here and elsewhere very remarkable, that 
the murderers of the vilest tyrants, who yet highly de- 
served to die, when those murderers were under oaths or 
other the hike obligations of fidelity to them, were usually 
revenged, and the murlerers were cut off themselves, and 
that after a remarkable manner; and this sometimes, asin 
the present case, by those very persons who were not sorry 
for such murders, but got kingdoms by them. The exam- 
ples are very numerous both in sacred and profane histo- 
ries, »nd seem generally indications of divine vengeance 
on such murderers. Nor is it unworthy of remark, that 
such murderers of tyrants do it usually om sueh ill prinei- 
ples, in such a crucl manner, and as ready to invelve the 
innocent with the guilty, which was the case here, chap. i. 
sect. 14, and chap. ii. sect. 4, as justly deserved the divine 
vengeance upon them. Which seems to have been the 
case of Jehu also, when, besides the house of Ahab, for 
whose slaughter he had a commission from God, without 


upon him, as out of his own territories. 
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Lupus, and many other Romans with him; now 
it is reported thut Cherea bore his calamity cou- 
rageously, and this, not only by the firmness of 
his own behaviour under it, but by the reproaches 
he laid upon Lupus, who fell into tears; for when 
Lupus had Jaid his garment aside and complained 
of the cold,* he said, that cold was never hurtful 
to lupus, [i. 6. awolf.} Andas agreat many men 
went along with them to see the sight, when 
Cherea came to the place, he asked the soldier 
who was to be their executioner, whether this 
office was what he was used to 1 or whether this 
was the first time of his using his sword in that 
manner, and desired him to bring him that very 
sword with which he himself slew Caius. Sohe 
was happily killed at one stroke. But Lupus did 
not meet with such good fortune in going out of 
the world, since he was timorous, and had many 
blows levelled at lis neck, because he did not 
stretch it out boldly [as he ought to have done.] 

6. Now, a few days after this, as the parental 
solemuities were near at hand, the Roman mul- 
titude made their usual oblations to their several 
ghosts, and put portions into the fire, in honour 
of Cherea, and besought him to be merciful to 
them, and not continue his anger against them 
for their ingratitude. And this was the end of the 
life that Cherea came to. But for Sabinus, al- 
though Clandius not only set him at liberty, but 
gave him leave to retain his former command in 
the army ; yet did he think it would be unjust in 
him to fail of performing his obligations to his 
fellow-confederates; so he fell upon his sword, 
and killed himself, the wound reaching up to the 
very hilt of the sword.t 


CHAP. V. 


How Claudius restored to Agrippa his Grandfa- 
ther’s Kingdoms, and augmented his Domi- 
nions; and how he published an Edict in be- 
half of the Jews. 


§ 1. Now, when Claudius had taken out of the 
way all those soldiers whom he suspected, which 
he did immediately, he published an edict, and 
therein coufirmed the kingdom to Agrippa, which 
Caius had given him, and therein commended 
the king highly. He also made an addition to it, 
of all that country over which Herod, who was 
his grandfather, had reigned, that is, Judea and 
Samaria: and this he restored to him as due to 
his family. But for Abila,t of Lysanias, and all 
that lay at mount Libanus, he bestowed them 
He also 
made a league with Agrippa, confirmed by oaths, 
in the middle of the forum, in the city of Rome: » 
he also took away from Antiochus that kingdom 
which he was possessed of, but gave him a cer- 
tain part of Cilicia and Commagena: he also set 
Alexander Lysimachus, the alabarch, at liberty, 
who had been his old friend, and steward to his 


any such commission, any justice or commiseration, he 
killed Ahab’s great men, and acquaintances, and priests, 
and forty-two of the kindred of Ahaziah, 2 Kings x. 
11---ἰ4, See Hos. i. 4. Ido not mean here to condema 
Ehud or Judith, or the like executioners ef God’s ven- 
geance on those wicked tyrants, who had unjustly op- 
pressed God’s own people under their theocracy ; who, as 
they appear still to have had no selfish designs nor inten- 
tions to stay the innocent, so had they still a divine com- 
mission, or a divine impulse, which was their commission 
for what they did, Judg. iii. 15,19, 20; Judith ix.2; Test. 
Leyi. sect. 5, in Authent. Ree. p. 312. See also p. 432. 

1 Were St. fake is in some measure confirmed, when 
he informs us, chap. iii. 1, that Lysanias was some time 
before tetrarch of Abilene, whose capital was Abila; as he 
is farther confirmed by Ptolemy, the great geographer, 
which Spanheim here observes, when he calls that city 
Abila of Lysanias. See the note on B. xvii. ch. xi. sect. 
4, and Prid. at the years 36 and 22. 1 esteem this princi- 
pality to have belonged to the land of Canaan originally, 
to have been the burying-place of Abel, and referred to as 
such, Matt. xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 51. See Authent. Ree. part 
ii. p. 883—885. 
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ther, Antonia, but’ had been imprisoned by 
Caius, whose son [Marcus] married Bernice, the: 
daughter of Agrippa. But when Marcus, Alexan- 
der’s son, was dead, who had married her when 
she was a virgin, A pa gare her in marriage 
to his brother, Herod, begged for him of 
= the kingdom of Chalcis. 
τῷ, Now, about this time, there was a sedition 
between the Jews and the Greeks, at the city of 
Alexandria for, when Caius was dead, the nation 
of the Jews, which had been very much morti- 
fied under the reign of Caius, and reduced to very 
ξ distress by the people of Alexandria, reco- 
vered itself, and immediately tookeip their armsto 
fight for themselves. So Claudius sent an order 
to the president of Egypt, to quiet that tumult: 
he also sent an edict, at the request of kin 
Agrippa and king Herod, both to Alexandria an 
to Syria, whose contents were as follows: “ Ti- 
berius Claudius Cesar Augustus Germanicus, 
high priest, and tribune of the people, ordains 
thus. Since I am assured that the Jews of Alex- 
andria, called Alexandrians, have been joint-in- 
habitants in the earliest times with the Alexan- 
drians, and have obtained fromrtheir kings equal 


. privileges with them, as is evident by the public 


records that are in their possession, and the 
edicts themselves; and that after Alexandria 
had been subjected to our empire by Augustus, 
their rights and privileges have been preserved 
by those presidents who have at divers times 
been sent thither; and that no dispute had been 
raised about those rights and privileges, even 
when Aquila was governor of Alexandria; and 
that when the Jewish ethnarch was dead, Augus- 
tus did not prohibit the making such ethnarchs, 
as willing that all men should be so subject [to 
the Romans,} as to continue in the observation 
of their own customs, and not be forced to trans- 
gress the ancient rules of their own country reli- 

ion; but that, m the time of Caius, the Alexan- 

rians became insolent towards the Jews that 
were among them, which Caius, out of his great 
madness and want of good understanding, redu- 
ced the nation of the Jews very low, because 
they would not transgress the religious worshi 
of their country, and call him a god. I will, 
therefore, that the nation of the Jews be not de- 
prived of their rights and privileges, on account 
of the madness of Caius; but that those rights 
and privileges which they formerly enjoyed, be 

reserved to them, and that they may continue 
m their own customs. And I charge both parties 
to take very great care that no troubles may 
arise after the promulgation of this edict.” 

3, And such were the contents of this edict on 
behalf of the Jews that were sent to Alexandria. 
But the edict that was sent into the other parts 
of the habitable earth was this which follows: 
“Tiberius Claudius Cesar Augustus Germani- 
eus, high priest, tribune of the people, chosen 
consul the second time, ordains thus. Upon the 
petition of king Agrippa and king Herod, who 
are persons very dear to me, that [ would grant 
the same rights and privileges should be pre- 
served to the Jews which are in all the Roman 
empire, which I have granted to those of Alex- 
andria, I very willingly comply therewith; and 
this grant I make not only for the sake of the 
| 5 rs δ but as judging those Jews for whom 

have been petitioned worthy of such a favour, 
on account of their fidelity and friendship to the 


* This form was so known and frequent among the Ro- 
mans, as Dr. Hudson here tells us, from the great Selden, 
that it used to be thus represented at the bottom of their 
edicts by tho initial letters ouly, U. D. P. R. L. P. Unde 
De Plana Recte Legi Possit, “Whence it may plainly 
be read from the ground.” Ἵ 

Ἐ Josephus shows both here and ch. vii. sect. 3, that he 
had a much greater opinion of king Agrippa I. than Simon 
the learned Rabbi, than the people of Cesarean and Se- 
baste, chap. vii. sect. 4, and ch.ix. sect. 1, and indeed than 
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Romans, I think it also very just that no Gre- 


cian city should be deprived of such rights and 


aan ba 9 since they were των κα ap to them 
‘under the great Augustus. It will, therefore, be 
fit to permit the Jews, who are in all the world 
under us, to keep their ancient customs, without 
being hindered sv to do. And 1 do charge them 
also to use this my kindness to them with mode- 
ration, and not to show a gontempt of the super- 
stitious observances of other nations, but to keep 
their own laws only. And I will that this decree 
of mine be engraved on tables by the magis- 
trates of the cities and colonies, and municipa. 
places, both those within Italy, and those with- 
out it, both kings and governors, by the means 
of the ambassadors, and to have them exposed 
to the public for full thirty days, in such a place,* 
whence it may plainly be read from the ground.” 


CHAP. YI. 


What things were done by Agrippa at Jerusa- 
lem, when he was returned back inio Judea; and 
what ἐξ was that Petronius wrote to the inhabit- 
ants of Doris, in behalf of the Jews. 


§ 1. Now Claudius Cesar, by these decrees of 
his which were sent to Alexandria, and to all the 
habitable earth, made known what opinion he 
had of the Jews. So he soon sent Agrippa away 
to take his kingdom, now he was advanced to a 
more illustrious dignity than before, and sent let- 
ters to the presidents and procurators of the pro- 
vinces, that they should treat him very kindly. 
Accordingly he returned in haste, as was likely 
he would, now he returned in so much greater 
yowrenty than he had before. He also came to 

erusalem, and offered all the sacrifices that be- 
longed to him, and omitted nothingt which ‘the 
law required; on which account he ordained that 
many of the Nazarites should have their heads 
shorn. And fer the golden chain which had been 
given him by Caius, of equal weight with that 
iron chain wherewith his royal hands had been 


bound, he hung it up within the limits of the — 


temple, over the treasury,{ that it might be a me- 


morial of the severe fate he had lain under, and a 
testimony of his change for the better; that it — 


might be a demonstration how the greatest pros- 
perity may have a fall, and that God sometimes 
raises up what is fallen down: for this chain, 
thus dedicated, afforded a document to all men, 
thatking Agrippa had been once bound ina chain, 
for a small cause, but recovered his former dig- 
nity again; and a little while afterward got out 
of his bonds, and was advanced to be a more il- 
lustrious king than he was before. Whence men 
may understand that all that partake of hum 
nature, how great soever they are, may fall; 
and that those that fall may gain their former 
illustrious dignity again. ; 

2. And when Agrippa had entirely finished all 
the duties of the divine worship, he remoyed 
Theophilus, the son of Ananus, from the high 
priesthood, and bestowed that honour of his on 
Simon the son of Boethus, whose name was also 
Cantheras, whose daughter king Herod married, 
as I have related above. Simon, therefote, had 
the [high] priesthood with lis brethren, and with 
his father, in like manner as the sons of Simon, 
the son of Onias, who were three, had it formerly 
under the government of the Macedonians, as we 
have related in a former book. 


his double dealing between the senate ard Claudius, eh. 
iv. sect. 2, than his slaughter of James, the brother of John, 
and his imprisonment of Peter, or his vainglorious beha- 
viour before he died, both in Acts xii. 1, 2,3, and here, ch. 
iy. sect. 1, will justify or allow. Joseplius’s character was 
probably taken frou his sou, Agrippa, jun, 

t This treasury chamber seeins to have been the very 
same in which our Saviour taught, and whero the people 
offered their charity mouey for the repairs ov other uses 
of the temple. Mark xii. 41, &e.; Lake xxit. 1; John vill 20 
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3. When the king had settled the high priest- 
nood afterthis manner, he returned the kindness 
which the inhabitants of Jerusalem had show- 
ed him; for he released them from the tax upon 
houses, every one of whom paid it before, thinking 
it a good thing to requite the tender affections of 
those that loved him. He also made Silas the ge- 
neral of his forces, who was a man who had par- 
taken with him in many of his troubles. But after 
a very little while, the young men of Doris pre- 
ferring a rash attempt before piety, and being 
naturally bold and insolent, carried a statue of 
Cesar intoa synagogue of the Jews, and erected 
it there. This procedure of theirs greatly pro- 
voked Agrippa; for it plainly tended to the disso- 
lution of the laws of his country. So he caine 
without delay to Publius Petronius, who was then 
president of Syria, and accused the people of Do- 
ris. Nor did he less resent what was done than 
did Agrippa; for he judged it a piece of impiety 
to transgress the laws that regulate the actions 
of men. So he wrote the following letter to the 
people of Doris in anangry strain: “ Publius Pe- 
tronius, the president under Tiberius Claudius 
Cesar Augustus Germanicus, to the magistrates 
of Doris, ordains as follows: Since some of you 
have had the boldness, or madness rather, after 
the edict of Claudius Cesar Augustus Germani- 
cus was published for permitting the Jews to ob- 
serve the laws of their country, not to obey the 
same, but have acted in entire opposition thereto, 
as forbidding the Jews to assemble together in 
the synagogue, by removing Cesar’s statue, and 
setting it up therein, and thereby have offended 
not only the Jews, but the emperor himself, whose 
statue is more commodiously placed in his own 
temple than in a foreign one, where is the place 
of assembling together; while it is but a part of 
natural justice, that every one should have the 
power over the place belonging peculiarly to 
themselves, according to the determination of 
Cesar; to say nothing of my own determination, 
which it would be ridiculous to mention after the 
Saha edict, which gives the Jews leave to 
make use of their own customs, as also gives or- 
der, that they enjoy equally the rights of citizens 
with the Greeks themselves. I therefore ordain, 
that Proculus Vitelius, the centurion, bring those 
men to me, who, contrary to Augustus’s edict, 
have been so insolent as to do this thing, at which 
those very men, who appear to be of principal 
reputation among them, have an indignation also, 
and allege for themselves, that it was not done 
with their consent, but by the violence ofthe mul- 
titude, that they might give an account of what 
hath been done. [I also exhort the principal ma- 
gistrates among them, unless they have a mind 
to have this action esteemed to be done with their 
consent, to inform the centurion of those that 
were guilty of it, and take care that no handle be 
thence taken for raising a sedition or quarrel 
among them; which those seem to me to hunt after 
who encourage such doings; while both I myself 
and king Agrippa, for whom J have the highest 
honour, have nothing more under our care, than 
that the nation of the Jews may have no occa- 
sion given them of getting together under the 
pretence of avenging themselves, and become 
urultuous. ‘And that it may be more publicly 
known what Augustus hath resolved about this 
whole matter, Ihave subjoined those edicts which 
he hath lately caused to be published at Alexan- 
dria, and which, although they may be well 
known to all, yet did Agrippa, for whom I have 
the highest honour, read them at that time be- 
fore iy tribunal, and pleaded that the Jews 
ought not to be deprived of those rights which 
Augustus had printed them. I therefore charge 
you, that you do not, for the time to come, seek 
for any occasion of sedition or disturbance, but 
that every one be allowed to follow their own 
religious customs δ 
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4, Thus did Petroniustake care of this matter, 
that such a breach of the law might be correct- 
ed, and that no such thing might be κείνης, πα 
afterward against the Jews. And now king 
Agrippa took the [high] priesthood away from 
Simon Cantheras, and put Jonathan, the son of 
Ananus, into it again, and owned that he was 
more worthy of that dignity than the other. But 
this was not a thing acceptable to him, to recover 
that his former dignity. So he refused it, and 
said, “0 king! I rejoice in the honour that.thou 
hast for me, and take it kindly that thou wouldst 
give me such a dignity of thy own inclinations, 
although God hath judged that I am not at all 
worthy of the high priesthood. I am satisfied 
with having once put on the sacred garments; 
for I then put them on after a more holy manner, 
that I should now receive them again. But, if 
thou desirest that a person more worthy thanmy 
self should have this honourable employment, 
give me leave to name thee such aone. [havea 
brother that is pure-from all sin against God, and 
of all offences against thyself; I recommend him 
to thee, as one that is fit for this dignity.” Se 
the king was pleased with these words of his, 
and passed by Jonathan, and, according to hig 
brother’s desire, bestowed the high priesthood 
upon Matthias. Nor was it long before Marcus 
succeeded Petronius as president of Syria. 


CHAP. VII. 


Concerning Silas, and on what account τέ was 
that King Agrippa was angry at him. How 
Agrippa began to encompass Jerusalem with ἃ 

all; and what Benefits he bestowed on the In- 
habitants of Berytus. 


§ 1. Now Silas, the general of the king’s horse, 
because he had been faithful to him under all 
his misfortunes, and had never refused to be a 
partaker with him in any of his dangers, but had 
oftentimes undergone the most hazardous dan- 
gers for him, was full of assurance, and thought 
he might expect a sort of equality with the king, 
on account of the firmness of the friendship he 
had shown to him. Accordingly, he would no- 
where let the king sit as his superior, and took 
the like liberty in speaking to him upon all oc- 
casions; till he hecame troublesome to the king, 
when they were merry together, extolling him- 
self beyoud measure, and oft putting the king in 
mind of the severity he had undergone, that he 
might, by way of ostentation, demonstrate what 
zeal he had showed in his service; and was con- 
tinually harping upon this string, what pains he 
had taken for him, and much enlarged still upon 
that subject. The repetition of this so frequently 
seemed to reproach the king, msomuch that he 
took this ungovernable liberty of talking very 
ill at his hands. For the commemoration of 
times when men have been under ignominy, is 
by no means agreeable to them ; and he is avery 
silly man, who is perpetually relating to a per- 
son what kindness he hath done him. At last, 
therefore, Silas had so thoroughly provoked the 
king’s indignation, that he acted rather out of 
passion than good consideration, and did not on., 
turn Silas out of his place, as general of his 
horse, but sent him in bonds into his own coun. 
try. But the edge of his anger wore off by 
length of time, and made room for more just 
reasonings as to his judgment about this man, 
and he considered how many labours he had un- 
dergone for his sake. So when Agrippa was 
solemnizing his birthday, and he gave festival 
entertainments to all his subjects, he sent for Si- 
las on the sudden to be his guest. But as he 
was ἃ ταν frank man, he thought he had now a 
just handle given him to be angry; which he 
could not conceal from those that came to him, 
but said to them, “What honour is this the- 
king invites me to, which I conclude will soon be 
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over? for the me a τῇ not let me keep those 
igi marks the good-will I bore him, 
which I once had from him ; but he hath plunder- 
ed me, and that unjustly also. Does he think, 
that I'can leave off that liberty of speech, which, 
upon the consciousness of my deserts, I shall use 
more loudly than before, and shall relate how 
many misfortunes I have delivered him from; 
how many labours I have undergone for him, 
whereby bh pepeneed him deliverance and respect; 
asareward for which I have borne the bardships 
of bonds and a dark prison. I shall never forget 
this usage. Nay, perhaps, my very soul, when 
it is departed out of the body, will not forget the 
lorious actions I did on his account.” This was 

8 clamour he made, and he ordered the mes- 
sengers to tell it tothe king. So he perceived 
that Silas was incurable in his folly, and still suf- 

ἃ him to lie in prison. 

2. As for the walls of Jerusalem, that were ad- 
joing to the new city [Bezetha,] he repaired 
them at the expense of the public, and built them 
wider in breadth, and higher in altitude; and he 
had made them too strong for all human power 
to demolish, unless Marcus, the then ΡΝ οἵ 
Syria, had by letter informed Claudius Cesar of 
what he was doing. And when Claudias had 
some suspicion of attempts for innovation, he 
sent to Agrippa to leave off the building of those 
walls presently. So be Shoyeds as not thinking 
it proper to contradict Claudius. 

Now, this king was by nature very benefi- 
eent, and liberal in his gifts, and very ambitious 
to oblige people with such large donations; and 
he made himself very illustrious by the man 
ε eable presents he made them. He too 
delight in giving, and rejoiced in living with 

reputation. He was not at all like that He- 
rod who reigned before him; for that Herod was 
ill-natured, and severe in his punishments, and 
had no mercy on them that he hated; and every 
one perceived that he was more friendly to the 
Greeks than to the Jews; for he adorned foreign 
cities with large presents in money; with build- 
ing them baths and theatres besides; nay, in 
some of those places he erected temples, and 
porticos in others; but he did not vouchsafe to 
raise one of the least edifices in any Jewish city, 
or make them any donation that was worth men- 
tioning. But eo temper was mild, and 
equally liberal to all men. He was humane to 
foreigners, and made them sensible of his libe- 
rality. He was in like manner rather of a gen- 
tle and compassionate temper. Accordingly he 
loved to live continually at Jerusalem, and was 
exactly careful in the observance of the laws of 
his country. He therefore kept himself entirely 

re; nor did any day pass over his head without 
its appointed sacrifice. 

4, Wawever, there was a certain man of the 
Jewish nation at Jerusalem, who appeared to be 
very accurate in the knowledge of the law. His 
name was Simon. This man got together an 
assembly, while the king was absent at Cxsa- 
rea, and had the insolence to. accuse him as not 
living holily, and that he might justly be exclu- 
ded out of the temple, since it belonged only to 
native Jews. But the general of Agrippa's 
army informed him, that Simon had made such 
a speech to the people. So the king sent for 
him; and, as he was sitting in the theatre, he 
bade him sit down by him, and said to him with 
a low and gentle voice, ‘“‘ What is there done iu 
this place that is contrary to the law.” But he 
had nothing to say for himself, but begged his 
pardon. So the king was more easily reconciled 
to him than one could have imagined, as esteem- 
ing mildness a better quality in a king than an- 
ger, and knowing that moderation is more be- 
coming in great men than passion. So he made 
Simon a small present, and dismissed him. 

5. Now, as Agrippa was a great builder in 
niany places, he paid a peculiar regard to the 
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people of Berytus ; for he erected a theatre for 
them, superior to many other of that sort, both in 
sumptuousness and elegance, as also an amphi- 
theatre built at vast is pave and besides these, 
he built them baths an porticoes, and spared for 
no cost in any of his edifices to render them both 
handsome and large. He also spent a great deal 
upon their dedication, and exhibited shows upon 
them, and brought thither musicians of all sorts, 
and such as made the most delightful music of 
the greatest variety. He also showed his magni- 
ficeuce upon the theatre, in his great number ot 
| gladiators, and there it was that he exhibited 
the several antagonists, in order to please the 
spectators ; no fewer indeed than seven hundred 
men to fight with seven hundred other men,* and. 
allotted all the malefactors he had for this exer- 
cise, that both the malefactors might receive their 
puniahnabs, and that this operation of war might 
8 arecreation in peace. And thus were these 
criminals all destroyed at once. 


CHAP. VIII. 


What other Acts were done by Agri, until his 
Death: and after what manner he died. 


§ 1. Wuen Agrippa had finished what I have 
above related at Berytus, he removed to Tibe- 


rias, a city of Galilee. Now he was in great 
esteem among other kings. Accordingly, there 
came to him Antiochus, king of Commagena, 


Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa, and Cotys, who 
was king of the Lesser Armenia, and Polemo, 
who was king of Pontus, as also Herod his bro- 
ther, who was king of Chalcis. All these he 
treated with agreeable entertainments, and after 
an obliging manner, and so as to exhibit the great- 
ness of his mind, and to appear worthy of those 
respects which the kings paid to him, by coming 
thus to see him. However, while these kings 
staid with him, Marcus, the president of Syria 
came thither. So the king, in order to preserve 
that respect that was due to the Romans went 
out of the city to meet him, as far as seven fur- 
longs. But this proved to be the beginning of a 
difference between him and Marcus; for he took 
with him in his chariot those other kings as his 
assessors. But Murcus had a suspicion what the 
meaning could be of so great a friendship of 
| these kings one with another, and did not think 
so close an agreement of so many potentates to 
he for the interest of the Romans. He therefore 
sent some of his domestics to every one of them, 
and enjoined them to go their ways home with- 
out further delay. This was very ill taken by 
Agrippa, who after that became his enemy. And 
now he took the high priesthood away from Mat- 
| thias, and made Elioneus, the son of Cantheras, 
| high priest in his stead. 

2. Now, when Agrippa had reigned three years 
over all Judea, he came to the city Cwsarea, 
which was formerly called Strato’s Tower; and 

ἡ there he exhibited shows in honour of Cesar, 
] upon his being informed that there was ἃ certain 
| festival celebrated to make vows for his safety. 


At which festival a great multitude was gotten 
together of the principal persons, and such as 
were of dignity through his province. On the 
second day of which shows he put on a garment 
made wholly of silver, and of a contexture truly 
wonderful, and came into the theatre early in the 
morning ; at which time the silver of his garment 
being illuminated by the fresh reflection of the 
sun's rays upon it, shone out after a surprising 
manner, and was so resplendent as to spread a 
horror over those that looked intently upon him, 
and presently his flatterers cried out, one from 
one place, and another from another, (though not 
for his good,) taat “he was a god;” and they. 
added, ‘be thou merciful to us; for although we 


* A strange number of condemned criminals to be un 
der sentence of death at onco; no fower, it seems, tham 
1400. 
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have hitherto reverenced thee only as a man, yet 
shall we henceforth own thee as superior to 
mortal nature.” Upon this the king did neither 
rebuke them, nor reject their impious flattery. 
But as he presently afterward looked BP, he saw 
an owl” sitting on a certain rope over his head, 
and immediately understood that this bird was 
the messenger of ill tidings, as it had once been 
the messenger of good tidings to him; and fell 
into the deepest sorrow. A severe pain also 
arose in his belly, and began in a most violent 
manner. He therefore looked upon his friends, 
and said, “1 whom ye call a god, am command- 
ed presently to depart this life; while Provi- 
dence thus reproves the lying words you just 
now said to me; and I, who was by you called 
immortal, am immediately to be hurried away by 
death. But Iam bound to accept of what Provi- 
dence allots, as it pleases God; for we have by 
no means lived ill, but in a splendid and happy 
manner.” Whenhe had said this, his pain was 
become violent. Accordingly, he was carried 
into the palace, and the rumour went abroad 
every where, that he would certainly die in a 
little time. But the multitude presently sat in 
sackcloth, with their wives and children, after 
the law of their country, and besought God for 
the king’s recovery. All places were also full of 
mourning and Jamentation. Now the king rested 
in a high chamber, and as he saw them below 
lying prostrate on the ground, he could not him- 
self forbear weeping. And when he had been 
uite worn out by the pain in his belly for five 
ays, he departed this life, being in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, and in the seventh year 
of his reign; for he reigned four years under 
Caius Cesar, three of them were over Philip’s 
tetrarchy only, and on the fourth he had that of 
Herod added to it, and he reigned, besides those, 
three years under the reign of Claudius Cesar. 
In which time he reigned over the foremention- 
ed countries, and also had Judea added to them, 
as well as Samaria and Cxsarea. The revenues 
that he received out of them were very great, no 
less than twelve millions of drachme.t Yet did 
he borrow great sums from others ; for he was so 
very liberal that his expenses exceeded his in- 
come, and his generosity was boundless. 
3. But before the multitude’ were made ac- 
uainted with Agrippa’s being expired, Herod 
the king of Chalcis, and Helcias the master of 
his horse, and the king’s friend, sent Aristo, one 
of the king’s most faithful servants, and slew Si- 
las, who had been their enemy, as if it had been 
done by the king’s own command. 


* We have a mighty cry made here by some critics, as 
if the great Eusebius had on purpose fulsified this account 
of Josephus, so as to make it agree with the parallel ac- 
count in the Acts of the Apostles ; because the present δὸ- 
pies of his citation of it, Hist. Eccles. B. ir. ch. x. omit the 
words βυβῶνα----επὶ σχοινία, τινος, i e. an owl—on a 
certain rope, which Josephus’s present copies retain, and 
only have the explanatory word ἄγγελον or angel, as if 
he meant that angel of the Lord which St. Luke mentions 
as smiting Herod, Acts xii. 23, and not that owl which Jo- 
sephus called an angel or messenger formerly of good, but 
now of bad news, to Agrippa. This accusation is a some- 
what strange one in the case of the great Eusebius, who is 
known to have so accurately and faithfully produced a vast 
number of other ancient records, and particularly not a 
few out of our Josephus also, without any suspicion of pre- 
varication. Now, not to allege how uncertain we are, whe- 
ther Josephus’s and Eusebius’s copies of the fourtk century 
were just like the present in this clause, which we have no 
distinct evidence of, the following words, preserved still in 
Eusebius, will not admit of any such exposition.» “This 
[bird] (says Eusebius,) Agrippa presently perceived to be 
the canse of ill fortune, as it was once of good fortune to 
him” which can only belong to that bird the ovl, which, 
as it had formerly foreboded his happy deliverance from 
imprisonment, Antiq. B. xviii. chap. vi. sect. 7; so was it 
then foretold to prove afterward the unhappy forerun- 
ner of his death in five days time. If the improper word 
αἰτιον or cause, be changed for Josephus’s vroper word 
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CHAP. IX. 


What things were done after the Death o, Agrin, 
pa; and how Claudius, on Account of the Youth 
and Unskilfulness of Agrippa junior, sent Cus- 
pius Fadus to be Procurator of Judea, and of 
the entire Kingdom. 


§ 1. Anp thus did king Agrippa depart this 
life. But he left behind fim ason, Agrippa by 
name, a youth in the seventeenth year of his 
age, and three daughters: one of whom, Ber- 
nice, was married to Herod, his father’s brother, 
and was sixteen years old; the other two, Ma 
riamne and Drusilla, were still virgins; the for: 
mer was ten years old, and Drusilla six. Now 
these his daughters were thus espoused by their 
father, Mariamne to Julius Archelaus Epiphanes, 
the son of Antiochus, the son of Chelcias, and 
Drusilla to the king of Commagena. But when 
it was known that Agrippa was departed this life, 
the inhabitants of Cesarea and of Sebaste forgot 
the kindnesses he had bestowed onthem, and acted 
the part of the bitterest enemies; for they cast 
such reproaches upon the deceased as were not 
fit to be spoken of; and so many of them as were 
then soldiers, which were a great number, went 
to his house, and hastily carried off the — 
of this king’s daughters, and all at once carrie 
them into the brothel houses, and, when they had 
set them on the tops of those houses, they abu- 
sed them to the utmost of their power, and did 
such things to them as are too indecent to be re- 
lated. They also laid themselves down in public 
places, and celebrated general feastings, with 
garlands on their heads, and with ointments and 
libations to Charon, and drinking to one another 
for joy that the king was expired. Nay, they 
were not only unmindful of Agrippa, who had 
extended his liberality to them im abundance, 
but of his grandfather Herod also, who had him- 
self rebuilt their cities, and had raised them ha- 
vens and temples at vast expenses. 

2. Now Agrippa, the son of the deceased was 
at Rome, and brought up with Claudius Cesar. 
And when Cesar was informed that Agrippa 
was dead, and that the inhabitants of Sebaste 
and Cesarea had abused him, he was sorry for the 
first news, and was displeased with the ingrati- 
tude of those cities. He was therefore disposed 
to send Agrippa junior away presently to succeed 
his father in the kingdom, and was willing to 
confirm him in it by his oath. But those freed- 
men and friends of his, whe had the greatest au- 
thority with him, dissuaded him from it, and said, 
that “it was a dangerous experiment to permit 


ἄγγελον angel or messenger, and the foregoing words, 
βυβῶνα---επὶ σχοινία τινος, be inserted, Eusebius’s text. . 
will truly represent that in Josephus. Had this imperfec- 
tion been in some heathen author, that was in good esteem 
with our modern critics, they would haye readily correct- 
ed these, as barely errors in the copies; but being in an 
ancient Christian writer, not so well relished by many of 
these critics, nothing will serve but the ill-grounded sup 
posal of wilful corruption and prevarication. 

t This sum of 12,000,000 drachme, which is equal to 
3,000,000 shekels, 1. e. at 2s, 10d. a shekel, equal to 
£425,000 sterling, was Agrippa the Great’s yearly in- 
come, or about three quarters of his grandfather Herod’s 
income; he haying abated the tax upon houses at Jerusa- 
lem, ch. vi. sect. 3, and was not so tyrannical as Herod had 
been to the Jews. See the note on Antiq. B. xvii. ch. xi. 
sect.4. A large sum this! but not, it seems, sufficient for 
his extravagant expenses. 

t Reland takes notice here, not improperly, that Jose- 
phus omits the reconciliation of this Herod Agrippa to the 
Tyrians and Sidonians, by the means of Blastus the king’s 
chamberlain, mentioned Acts xii. 20. Nor is there any his- 
tory in the world so complete, as to omit nothing that 
other historians take notice of, unless the one be taken out 
of the other and accommodated to it. 

|| Photius, who made an extract out of this section, says, 
they were not the statues or images, but the ladies them- 
selves, which were thus basely abused by the soldiers, 
Cod ccxxxviii ‘ 


BOOK XIX.—CHAP. IX. 


so large a kingdom to come under the govern- 
ment of so very TORE A FORD. and one hardly 
ay arrived at years of discretion, who would not 

e able to take sufficient care of its administra- 
tion; while the weight of a kingdom is heavy 
enough to a grown man.” So Cesar thought 
what they said te be reasonable. Accordingly, 
he sent Cuspius Fadus to be procurator of Judea, 
and of the entire kingdom; and paid that respect 
to the deceased, as mot to introduce Marcus, who 
had been at variance with him, into his kingdom. 
But he determined, in the first place, to send or- 
ders to Fadus, that he should chastise the inhabit- 
ants of Cxsarea and Sebaste for those abuses 
they had offered to him that was deceased, and 
their madness towards his daughters that were 
Still alive; and that he should remove that body 
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of soldiers that were at Cwsarea and Sebaste, 
with the five regiments, into Pontus, that they 
might do their eee at there, and that he 
should choose an equal number of soldiers out of 
the Roman legions that were in Syria, to supph 
their place. Yet were not those that had Ed | 
orders actually removed; for by sending ambas 
sadors to Claudius, they mollified him, and got 
leave to abide in Judea still; and these were the 
very men that became the source of very great 
calamities to the Jews in after times, and sowed 
the seeds of that war which began under Florus, 
whence it was, that when Vespasian had subdued 
the country, he removed them out of his pro 
vince, as wellas we shall relate hereafter.* 


* This history is now wanting. 


BOOK XX. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS.—FROM FADUS THE 
PROCURATOR, TO FLORUS. 


CHAP. I. - 


i Sedition of the Philadelphians against the Jews; 
and also concerning the Vestmenis of the High 
Priest. 

§ 1. Upon the death of king fours which 
we have related in the foregoing book, Claudius 
Cesar sent Cassius Longinus as successor to 
Marcus, out of regard te the memory of king 
Agrippa, who had often desired of him by let- 
ters, while he was alive, that he would not suffer 
Marcus to be any longer president of Syria. But 
Fadus, as soon as he was eome procurator into 
Judea, found quarrelsome doings between the 
Jews that dwelt in Perea, and the people of Phi- 
lJadelphia, about their borders, at a village called 
Mia, that was filled with men of a warlike tem- 
per; for the Jews of Perea had taken up arms 
without the consent of their principal men, and 
had destroyed many of the Philadelphians.— 
When he was informed of this procedure, 
it provoked him very much that they had not 
left the determination of the matter to him, if 
they thought that the Philadelphians had done 
them any wrong, but had rashly taken up arms 
against them. So he seized upon three of their 
principal men, who were also the causes of this 
sedition, and ordered them to be bound, and 
afterward had one of them slain, whose name 
was Hannibal, and he banished the other two, 
Amram and Eleazar. Tholomy also, the arch- 
robber, was, after some time, brought to him 
bound, and slain, but not till he had done a world 
of mischief to Idumea and the Arabians. And 
indeed, from that time, Judea was cleared of 
robberies by the care and providence of Fadus. 
He also at this time sent for the high priests and 
the principal citizens of Jerusalem, and this at 
the command of the emperor, and admonished 
them, that they should lay up the long garment, 
and the sacred vestments, which it is customary 
for nobody but the high priest to wear, in the 
tower of Antonia, that it might be under the 

ower of the Romans, as it had been formerly. 

Now the Jews durst not contradict what he 
said, but desired Fadus, however, and Longinus, 
(which last was come to Jerusalem, and had 
brought a great army with him, out of a fear that 
the [rigid] prepions of Fadus should force the 
Jews to rebel,) that they might, in the first place, 
have leave to send ambassadors to Cesar, to pe- 
tition him that they may have the holy vestments 
under their own power, and that, in the next 
place, they would tarry till ae knew what an- 
swer Claudius would give to that their request. 
So they replied, that they would give them leave 
to send their ambassadors, provided they would 


give them their sons as pledges [for their peace- 
able behaviour.] And when they had agreed so 
to do, and had given the pledges they desired, 
the ambassadors were seut accordingly. But 
when, upon their coming to Rome, Agrippa 
junior, the son of the deceased, understood the 
reason why they came, (for he dwelt with Clau- 
dius Cesar, as we said before,) he besought Cx- 
sar to grant the Jews their request about the 
holy vestments, and to send a message to Fadus 
accordingly. 

2. Hereupon Claudius called for the ambassa- 
dors, and told them, that “he granted their re- 
πο τ and bade them to return their thanks to 

grippa for this favour which had been bestowed 
on them upon this entreaty. And besides these 
answers of his, he sent the following letter by 
them: “Claudius Cesar Germanicus, tribune of 
the meg the fifth time, and designed consul 
the fourth time, and imperator the tenth time, 
the father of his country, to the magistrates, 
senate, and people, and the whole nation of the 
Jews, sendeth greeting. Upon the presentation 
of your ambassadors to me by Agrippa, my 
friend, whom I have brought up, and have now 
with me, and who is a person of very great piety, 
who are come to give me thanks for the care I 
have taken of your nation, and to entreat me, in 
an earnest and obliging manner, that they may 
have the holy vestments, with the crown be- 
longing to them, under their power; I grant their 
request, as that excellent person Vitellius, who is 
very dear to me, had done before me. AndTI 
have complied with your desire, in the first place, 
out of regard to that piety which I profess, and 
because I would haye every one worship God 
according to the laws of their own haere τϑ, and 
this I do also because I shall hereby highly gra 
tify king Herod, and Agrippa junior, whose sa- 
cred regards to me, and earnest good-will to you, 
I am well acquainted with, and with whom ἢ 
have the greatest friendship, and whom I highly 
esteem, and look on as persons of the best 
character. Now I have written about these af- 
fairs to Cuspius Fadus, my procurator. The 
names of those that brought me your letter are, 
Cornelius the son of Cero, Try »ho the son of 
Theudio, Dorotheus the son of Nathaniel, and 
John the son of John. This was dated before 
the fourth of the kalends of July, when Rufus 
and Pompeius Sylvanus were consuls.” 

3. Herod also, the brother of the deceased 
Agrippa, who was then possessed of the royal 
authority over Chalcis, petitioned Claudius Cx~- 
sat for the authority over the temple, and the 
money of the sacred treasure, and the choice οἵ 
the high priests. and obtained all that he peti- 
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tioned for. So that after that time this authority 
continued* among all his descendants till the end 
of the war. Accordingly, Herod removed the 
last high priest, called Cantheras, and bestowed 
that dignity on his successor Joseph, the son of 


Camus. 
CHAP. II. 


How Helena, the Queen of Adiabene, and ker son 
Izates, embraced the Jewish Religion; and how 
Helena supplied the Poor with Corn, when there 
was a great Famine at Jerusalem. 


§ 1. Azour this time it was that Helena, queen 
of Adiabene, and her son Izates, changed their 
course of life, and embraced the Jewish customs, 
and this on the occasion following : Monobazus, 
the king of Adiabene, who bad also the name of 
Bazeus, fell in love with his sister Helena, and 
took her to be his wife, and begat her with child. 
But as he was in bed with her one sight, he laid 
his hand upon his wife’s belly, and fell asleep, 
and seemed to hear a voice, which bade him take 
his hand off his wife’s belly, and not hurt the in- 
fant that was therein, which, by God’s provi- 
dence, would be safety born, and have a happy 
end. This voice put him into disorder; so he 
awaked immediately, and told the story to his 
wife; and when his son was born, he called him 
Izates. He had indeed Monobazus, his elder} 
brother, by Helena also, as he had other sons 
by other wives besides. Yet did he openly place 
all his affections on ths his only begottent son 
Izates, which was the origin of that envy, while 
on this account they hated him more and more, 
and were all under great affliction that their fa- 
ther should prefer Izates before all them. Now 
although their father was very sensible of these 
their passions, yet did he forgive them, as net 
indulging those passions out of an ill disposition, 
but out of a desire each of them had to be be- 
loved by their father. However, he sent Izates 
with many presents to Abennerig, the king of 
Charax-Spasini, and that out of the great dread 
he was in about him, lest he should come to some 
misfortune by the hatred his brethren bore him; 
and he committed his sou’s preservation to him. 
Upon which Abennerig gladly received the young 
man, and had a great aifection for him, and mar- 
ried him to his own daughter, whose name was 
Samacha: he also bestowed a country upon him, 
from which he received large revenues. 

2. But wnen Monobazus was grown old, and 
saw that he had but a little time to live, he had 
a mind to come to the sight of his son before he 
died. Sot he sent fur him, and embraced him 
after the most affectionate manner, and bestowed 
on him the country called Carre; it was a soil 
that bare amomum in great plenty: there are 
also in it the remains of that ark, wherein it is 
reiated that Noah escaped the deluge, and where 
they are still shown to such as are desirous to 
see them.{ Accordingly, [zates abode in that 
country until his father’s death. But the very 
day that Monopazus died, queen Helena sent for 
all the grandees, and governors of the kingdom, 
and for those that had the armies committed to 
their command. and when they were come, she 
made. the following speech to them: ‘ I believe 
you are not unacquainted that my husband was 


desirous Izates should succeed him in the go- 
vernment, and thought him worthy so to do. 
However, I wait your determination; for happy 
is he who receives a kingdom not from a single 
person only, but from the willing suffrages of a 
great many.” This she said in order to try those 

* Here is some error in the copies, or mistake in Jose- 
phus; for the power of appointing high priests, after He- 
rod king of Chalcis was dead, and Agrippa junior was 
made king of Chalcis in his room, belonged to him, and he 
exercised the same all along till Jerusalem was destroyed, 
as Josephus elsewhere informs us, ch. viii. sect. 8, 11, ch. 
ix. sect. 1, 4, 6, 7. 

t Josephus here uses the word uovoyern, an only-begot- 
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that were invited, and to discover their senti- 
ments. Uponthe hearing of which, they first of 
all paid their homage to the queen, as their eus- 
tom was, and then they said that “they confirm- 
ed the king’s determination and would submit to 
it; and they rejoiced that Izates’s father had 

referred him before the rest of his brethren, as 
being agreeable to all their wishes: but baste tf 
were desirous first of all to slay his brethren an 
kinsmen, that so the government might come se- 
eurely to Izates; because if they were once de- 
stroyed, all that fear would be over which might 
arise from their hatred and envy to him.’ He- 
lena replied to this, that “she returned them 
her thanks for their kindness to herself, and to 
Izates; but desired that they would however 
defer the execution of this slaughter of Izates’s 
brethren till he should be there himself, and give 
his approbation to it.” So, since these men had 
not prevailed with her when they advised her to 
slay them, they exhorted her at least to keep 
them in bonds till he should come, and that for 
their own security; they also gave her counsel 
to set up some one whom she should put the 
greatest trust in, as a governor of the kingdom 
in thé mean time. So queen Helena complied 
with this counsel of theirs, and set up. Monoba- 
zus, the eldest son, to be king, and put the dia- 
dem upon his head, and gave him his father’s 
ring, with its signet; as also the ornament which 
they call Sampser, and exhorted him to adminis- 
ter the affairs of the kingdom till his brother 
should come; who came suddenly upon hearing 
that his father was dead, and succeeded his bro- 
ther Monobazus, who resigned up the govern 
ment to him. 

3. Now, during the time Izates abode at Cha 
rax-Spasini, a certain Jewish merchant, whose 
name was Ananias, got among the women that 
belonged to the king, and taught them to wor- 
ship God according to the Jewish religion. He, 
moreover, by their means, beeame known to 
Izates, and persuaded him in like manner to 
embrace that religion: he also, at the earnest 
entreaty of Izates, accompanied him when he 
was sent for by his father to come to Adiabene; 
it also happened that Helena, about the same 
time, was instructed by a certain other Jew, and 
went over to them. But when Izates had taken 
the kingdom, and was come to Adiabene, and 
there saw his brethren and other kinsmen in 
bonds, he was displeased at it; and as he thought 
it an instance of impiety either to slay or impri- 
son them, but still thought it a hazardous thing 
for to let them have their liberty with the remem- 
brance of the injuries that had been offered them, 
he sent some of them and their children for hos- 
tages to Rome, to Claudius Cesar, and sent the 
others to Artabanus, the king of Parthia, with 
the like intentions. 

4. And when he perceived that his mother was 
highly pleased with the Jewish customs, he made 
haste to change, and to embrace them entirely; 
and, as he supposed that he could not be tho- 
roughly a Jew unless he were cireumcised, he 
was ready to have it done. But, when his mother 
understood what he was about, she endeavoured 
to hinder him from doing it, and said to him, that 
“this thing would bring him into danger, and 
that, as he was a kin , he would thereby bring 
himself into great odium among his subjects, 
when they should understand that he was so fond 
of rites that were to them strange and foreign. 
and that they would never bear to be’ruled over 
by a Jew.” This it was that she said to him, and 


ten son, for no other than one best beloved, as does both 
the Old and New Testament, IT mean where there wero 
one or more sons besides, Gen. xxii. 2, Heb. xi. 17. Sea 
the note on B. i. ch. xiii. sect. 1. : 

} It is very remarkable, that the remains of Noah's ark 
were believed to be still in being in the days of Josephus 
See the note on B. i. ch. iii. sect. 5. 
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for the present persuaded him to forbear. 
when he had related what she had said to Ana- 
nias, he confirmed what his mother had said, 
and when he had also threatened to leave him, 
unless he complied with him, he went away 
from him, and said, that “he was afraid lest 
such an action being once made public to all, he 
should himself be in danger of punisiment, for 
having been the occasion of it, and having been 
the king’s instructer in actions that were of ill 
reputation; and he said, that he might worship 
God without being circumcised, even though he 
did resolve to follow the Jewish law entirely, 
which worship of God was of a superior nature 
to circumcision. He added, that God would for- 
ive him, though he did not perform the opera- 
tion, while it was omitted out of necessity, and 
for fear of his subjects.” So the king at that 
time complied with these persuasions of Ananias. 
, But afterward, as he bad not quite left off his 
desire of doing this thing, a certain other Jew 
that came out of Galilee, whose name was Elea- 
zar, and who was esteemed very skilful in the 
learning of his country, persuaded him to do the 
thing; for as he entered into his palace to salute 
him, and found him reading the law of Moses, 
he said to him, “ Thou dost not consider, O king! 
that thou unjustly breakest the principal of those 
laws, and art injurious to God himself, [by omit- 
ing to be circumcised;] for thou oughtest not 
only to read them, but chiefly to practise what 
they enjoin thee. How long wilt thou continue 
uncircumcised? But, if thou hast not yet read 
the law about circumcision, and dost not know 
how great impiety thou art guilty of by neglect- 
ing it, read it now.” When the king had heard 
what he said, he delayed the thing no longer, 
but retired to anotker room, and sent for a sur- 
eon, and did what he was commanded to do. 
e then sent for his mother, and Ananias, his 
tutor, and informed them that he had done the 
thing, upon which they were presently struck 
with astonishment and fear, and that to a great 
degree, lest the thing should be openly discover- 
ed and censured, and the king should hazard the 
loss of his kingdom, while his subjects would not 
bear to be governed by a man who was so zealous 
in another religion; and lest they should them- 
selyes run some hazard, because they would be 
supposed the occasion of his so doing. But it 
was God himself who hindered what they feared 
from taking effect; for he preserved both Izates 
himself, and his sons, when they fell into many 
dangers, and procured their deliverance when it 
seemed to be impossible, and demonstrated there- 
by, that the fruit of piety does not perish as to 
those that have regard to him, and fix their faith 
upon him only.* But these events we shall relate 
hereafter. 
5. But as to Helena, the king’s mother, when 
_ she saw that the affairs of Izates’s kingdom were 
in peace, and that her son was a happy man, and 
admired among all men, and even among foreign- 
ers, by the means of God’s providence over him, 
she had a mind to go to the city of Jerusalem, in 
order to worship at that temple of God which was 
so very famous among all men, and to offer her 
thank-offerings there. So she desired her son to 


x Josephus is very full and express in these three chap- 
ters, iii. iv. and v. in observing how carefully Divine Pro- 
vidence preserved this Izates, king of Adiabene and his 
sons, while he did what he thougbt was his bounden duty, 
notwithstanding the strongest political motives to the coa- 


trary. 

+ This farther account of the benefactions of Izates and 
Helena to the Jerusalem Jews, which Josephus here pro- 
mises, is, I think, uowhere performed by him in his pre- 
sent werks. But of this terrible famine itself in Judea, 
take Dr. Hudson’s note here :---- This (says he) is that fa- 
mine foretold by Agabus, Acts xi. 28, which happened 
when Tlaudius was consul the fourth time; and not that 
other which happened when Claudius was consul the se- 
cond time, and Cxetia was his colleague, us Scaliger says 
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ive her leave to go thither: upon which he gave 

is consent to what she desired very willingly, 
and made great preparations for her dismission, 
and gave her a great deal of money, and she 
went down to the city of Jerusalem, her son con- 
ducting her on her journey a great way. Now 
her coming was of very great advantage to the 
people of Jerusalem, for whereas a famine did 
oppress them at that time, and mary people died 
for want of what was necessary to procure food 
withal, queen Helena sent some of her servants 
to Alexandria with money to buy a great quanti-— 
ty of corn, and others of them to Cyprus, to bring” 
a cargo of dried figs. And as soon as they were 
come back, and had brought those provisions, 
which was done very quickly, she distributed 
food to those that were in want of it, and left an 
excellent memorial behind her of this benefac- 
tion, which she bestowed on our whole nation. 
And ee 8 her son Izates was informed of this 
famine, he sent great sums of money to the prin- 
cipal men in Jerusalem. However, what favours 
this king and queen conferred upon our city of 
Jerusalem, shall be further relat hereafter.t 


CHAP. III. 


How Artabanus, the King of Parthia, out of Fear 

of the secret Contrivances of his Subjects against 

im, went to Izates, and was by him reinstated 

in his Government; as also how Bardanes, his 
Son, denounced War against Izates. 


§ 1. Bur now Artabanus, king of the Parthians, 
perceiving that the governors of the provinces 
had framed a plot against him, did not think it 
safe for him to continue among them, but resolved 
to go to Izates, in hopes of finding some way for 
his preservation by his means, and if possible, for 
his return to his own dominions. So he came to 
Izates, and brought a thousand of his kindred 
and servants with him, and met him upon the 
road, while he well knew Izates, but Izates did 
not know him. When Artabanus stood near him, 
and, in the first place, worshipped him, accord- 
ing to the custom, he then said to him, “Ὁ king! 
do not thou overlook me thy servant, nor do thou 
proudly reject the suit I make thee: for, as lam 
reduced to a low estate by the change of fortune, 
and of a king am become a private man, I stand 
in need of thy assistance. Have regard, there- 
fore, unto the uncertainty of fortune, and esteem 
the care thou shalt take of me to be taken of thy- 
self also; for if I be neglected, and my subjects 
go off unpunished, many other subjects will be- 
come the more insolent towards other kings also,”’ 
And this speech Artabanus made with tears in 
his eyes, and with a dejected countenance. Now 
as soon as Izates heard Artabanus’s name, and 
saw him stand as a supplicant before him, he 
leaped down from his horse immediately, and 
said to him, “ Take courage, O king: aorke dis- 
turbed at thy present calamity, as if it were in- 
curable ; for the change of thy sad condition shall 
be sudden, for thou shalt find me to be more thy 
friend and thy assistant than thy hopes can pro- 
mise thee; for I will either re-establish thee in 
the kingdom of Parthia, or lose my own.” 

2. When he had said this, he set Artabanus 


upon Eusebius, p. 174.” Now when Josephus had said a 
little afterward, chap. v. sect. 2, that “ Tiberius Alexander 
succeeded Cuspius Fadus as procurator,” he gr 
subjoins, “That under these procurators there happene 
a great famine in Judea.” Whence it is plain that this fa- 

ine continued for many years, on account of its duration 

nder these two procurators. Now Fadus was not sent 
into Judea till after the death of king Agrippa, i. 6. to- 
wards the latter end of the fourth year of Claudius: so 
that this famine foretold by Agabus, happened upon tha 
Sth, 6th, and 7th years of Claudius, as says Valesius on 
Euseb. ii. 12. Of this famine also, and queea Helena’s sup- 
plies, and her mouument, see Moses Choronensis, p- 144, 
145, where it is observed in the notes, that Pausanias men 
tions her aionument also - 
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upon his horse, and followed him on foot, in ho- ||time perished by a plot made against him, and 


nour of a king whom he owned as greater than 
himself; which, when Artabanus saw, he was 
very uneasy at it, and swore by his present for- 
tune and honour, that he would get down from 
his horse, unless Izates would get upon his horse 
again, and go before him. So he complied with 
his desire, and leaped upon his horse: and when 
he had brought tae to his royal. palace, he 
showed him all sorts of respect, when they sat 
ween and he gave him the upper place at 
He stivals also, as regarding not his present fortune, 
“ but his former dignity, and that upon this consi- 
( yn also, that the clianges of fortune are 
mmon to allmen. He also wrote to the Par- 
' thians, to persuade them to receive Artabanus 
again; and gave them his right hand and his 
faith, that he should forget what was past and 
done, and that he would undertake for this as a 
mediator between them. Now the Parthians did 
not themselves refuse to receive him again, but 
pleaded that it was not now in their power so to 
do; because they had committed the government 
to another perso, who had accepted of it, and 
whose name was Cinnamus, and that they were 
afraid lest a civil war should arise on this ac- 
count. When Cinnamus understood their inten- 
tions, he wrote to Artabanus himself, for he had 
been brought up by him, and was of a nature 
good and gentle alsd, and desired him to put con- 
dence in him, and to come and take his own 
dominions again. Accordingly Artabanus trusted 
him, and returned home; when Cinnamus met 
him, worshipped him, and saluted him as king, 
and took the diadem off his own head, and put it 
on the head of Artabanus. 

3. And thus was Artabanus restored to his 
kingdom again by the means of Izates, when he 
had lost it by the means of the grandees of the 
kingdom. Nor was he unmindful of the benefits 
he had conferred upon him, but rewarded him 
with such honours as were of the greatest esteem 
among them; for he gave him leave to wear his 
tiara upright,* and to sleep upon a golden bed, 
which are privileges and marks-of honour pecu- 
liar to the kings of Parthia. He also cut off a 
large and fruitful country from the king of Ar- 
menia, and bestowed it upon him. The name of 
the country is Nisibis, wherein the Macedonians 
had formerly built that city which they called 
Antioch of Mygdonia. And these were the ho- 
nours that were paid Izates by the king of the 
Parthians. 

4, But in no long time Artabanus died, and 
left his kingdom to his son Bardanes. Now this 
Bardanes came to Izates, and would have per- 
suaded him to join him with his army, and to as- 
sist him in the war he was preparing to make 
with the Romans, but he could not prevail with 
him. For Izates so well knew the strength and 
good fortune of the Romans, that he took Bar- 
danes to attempt what was impossible to be done; 
and having besides sent his sons, five in number, 
and they but young also, to learn accurately the 
language of our nation, together with our learn- 
ing, as well as he had sent his mother to worship 
at our temple, as I have said already, he was the 
more backward το ἃ compliance; and restrained 
Bardanes, tellmg him perpetually of the great 
armies and famous actions of the Romans, and 
thought thereby to terrify him, and desired there- 
by to hinder him from that expedition. But the 
‘Parthian king was provoked at this his beha- 
viour, and denounced war immediately agains 
Izates. Yet did’he gain no advantage by thi 


war, because God cut off all his hopes therein; || 


for the Parthians, perceiving Bardanes’s inten- 
tion, and how he had determined to make war 
with the Romans, slew him, and gave his king- 
dom to his brother Gotarzes. Ile also in no long 


* This privilege of wearing the tiara upright, or with || culiar to (great) kings, from Xeno: 


the tip of the cone erect, is kuown to have been of old pe- 


Vologases, his brother, succeeded him, who com- 
mitted two of his provinces to two of his bro- 
thers by the same father; that of the Medes to 
the elder, Pacorus, and Armenia to the younger, 


Tiridates. 
CHAP. IV. 


How Izates was betrayed by his own Subjects, and 
Sought against by the Arabians; and how Iza- 
tes, by the Providence of God, was delivered out 
of their Hands. 


§ 1. Now when the king’s brother, Monobazus, 
and his other kindred, saw how Izates, by his 
piety to God, was become greatly esteemed b 
all men, they also had a desire to leave the reli- 
gion of their country, and to embrace the customs 
of the Jews; but that act of theirs was discover- 
ed by Izates’s subjects. Whereupon the gran 
dees were much displeased, and could not con- 
tain their anger at them: but had an intention 
when they should finda proper opportunity, to: 
inflict a punishment upon them. Accordingly 
they wrote to Abia, king of the Arabians, and 
promised him great sums of money, if he would 
make an expedition against their king; and they 
farther promised him, that on the first onset they 
would desert their king, because they were desi- 
‘rous to punish him, by reason of the hatred he 
had to their religious worship ; then they obliged 
themselves, by oaths, to be faithful to each other, 
and desired that he would make haste in this 
design. The king of Arabia complied with their 
desires, and brought a great army into the field, 
and marched against Izates: and in the begin- 
ning of the first onset, and before they came to 
a close fight, those grandees, as if they had ἃ 
panic terror upon them, all deserted Izates, as 
they had agreed io do, and turning their backs 
upon their enemies, ran away. Yet was not Iza- 
tes dismayed at this: but when he understood 
that the grandees had betrayed him, he also re- 
tired into his camp, and made inquiry into the 
matter; and as soon as he knew who they were 
that made this conspiracy with the king of Ara- 
bia, he cut off those that were found guilty; and 
renewing the fight on the next day, he slew the 
greatest part of bis enemies, and forced all the 
rest to betake themselves to flight. He also pur- 
sued their king, and drove him into a fortress 
called Arsamus, and following on the siege vigo- 
rously, he took that fortress. And when he haé@ 
plundered it of all the prey that was in it, which 
was notsmall, he returned to Adiabene: yet did he 
not take Abia alive ; because, when he found hi 
self encompassed on every side, he slew himself. 

2. But although the grandees of Adiabene had 
failed in their first attempt, as being delivered up 
by God into their king’s hands, yet would'they — 
not even then be quiet, but wrote again to Volo-— 
gases, who was then king of Parthia, and desire 


that he would kill Izates, and setoverthemsome Ὁ 


other potentate, who should be ofa Parthian fami- 
ly; for they said, that ‘‘ they hated their own kin 

for abrogating the laws of their forefathers, an 

embracing foreign customs.” Whenthe king of 
Parthia heard this, he boldly made war upon 
Izates ; and as he had just pretence for this war, 
he sent to him, and demanded back those honour- 
able privileges which had been bestowed on him 
by his father, and threatened, on his refusal, to 
make war upon him. Upon hearing of this, Iza- 
tes was under no small trouble of mind, as think- 
| ing it would be a reproach upon him, to appear 
to resign those privileges that had been bestow- 
ed upon him, out of cowardice; yet because he 
knew, that though the king of Parthia should re- 
ceive back those honours, yet would he not be 
quiet, he resolved to commit himself to God, his 
protector, in the present danger he was in of his 


phon and others, as Dr. 
Hudson observes here. ᾿ 
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hfe : and as he esteemed him to be his principal 
assistant, he intrusted his children and his wives 
to a very strong fortress, and laid up his corn in 
his citadels, and set the hay and the grass on fire. 
And when he had thus put things in order as well 
as he could, he awaited the coming of the ene- 
my And when the king of Parthia was come 
with a great army of footmen and horsemen, 
which he did sooner than was expected, (for he 
marched in great haste,) and had cast up a bank 
at the river that parted Adiabene from Media; 
Izates also pitched his camp not far off, having 
with him six thousand horsemen. But there 
came a messenger to Izates, sent by the king of 
Parthia, who told him, “ how large his dominions 
Were, as reaching from the river Euphrates to 
Bactria, and enumerated that king’s subjects: he 
also threatened him, that he should be punished, 
as a person ungrateful to his lords ; and said, that 
the God whom he worshipped could not deliver 
him out of the king’s hands.” When the mes- 
senger had delivered this his message, es 
replied, that “he knew the king of ia’s 
ἘΞ was much greater than his own; but that 
e knew also, that God was much more powerful 
than all men.” And when he had returned this 
answer, he betook himself to make supplication 
to God,* and threw himself upon the ground, aud 
= ashes upon his head, in testimony of his con- 
usion, and fasted, together with his wives and 
children. Then he called upon God, and said, 
“QO Lord and Governor, if I have not in vain 
committed myself to thy goodness, but have just- 
ly determined that thou only art the Lord and} 
Principal of all beings, come now to my assist- 
ance, and defend me from my enemies, not only 
on my own account, but on account of their inso- 
lent behaviour with regard to thy power, while 
they have not feared to lift up their proud and} 
arrogant tongue against thee.’ Thus did he la-| 
ment and bemoan himself, with tears iz his eyes ;| 
whereupon God heard his prayer. And imme-| 
diately, that very night, Vologases received let-| 
ters, the contents of which were these, that a 
great band of Dahz and Sacwe, despising him, 
now he was gone so long a journey from home, 
had made an expedition, and laid Parthia waste ; 
so that he [was forced to] retire back, without 
doing any thing. And thus it was that Izates 
eseaped the threatenings of the Parthians, by 
the providence of God. 
3. It was not long ere Izates died, when he 
had completed fifty-five years of his life, and had 
Ἰ τ᾿ his kingdom twenty-four years. He left, 
ind him twenty-four sons aud twenty-four | 
daughters. However, he gave order that his, 
prother Monobazus should succeed in the govern- | 
ment, thereby requiting him, because, while he. 
‘was himself absent after their father’s death, he | 
d faithfully preserved the government for him. 
ut when Helena his mother, heard of her son’s | 
eath, she was in great heaviness, as was but! 
atural upon her loss of such a most dutiful son; 
eet was it a comfort to her, that she heard the 
succession came to her eldest son. Accordingly 
she went to himin haste, and when she was come 
into Adiabene, she did not long outlive her son 
[zates. But Monobazus sent her bones, as well 
as those of Izates, his brother, to Jerusalem, and 
vave order that they should be buried at the py- 
ramidst which their mother had erected; they 
were three in number, and distant no more than 


| 
| 


* This mourning, and fasting, used by Izates, with pros- 
tration of his body, and ashes upon his head, are plain 
signs that he was become either a Jew, or an Ebionite 
Christian, who indeed differed not much from proper 
Jews. See ch. vi. sect. 1. However his supplications were 


heard, and he was providentially delivered from that im- |} 


inent danger he was in. 

+ These pyramids, or pillars, erected by Helena, queen 
of Adiabene, near Jerusalem, three in number, are men- 
tioned by Eusebius in his Eccles. Hist. B. ii. ch. 12; for 
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three furlongs from the ΟἸΕΥ of Jerusalem. But 


for the actions of Monobazus the king, which he 
did during the rest of iis life, we will relate them 


hereafter.} 
CHAP. V. 


Concerning Theudas, and the Sons of Judas the 
Galilean ; as also what Calamity fell upon. the 
Jews on the Day of the Passover. 


§ 1. Now it came to pass, while Fadus was” 
procurator of Judea, that a certain magician 
whose name was Theudas,|| persuaded a grea 
part of the people to take their effects with th 
and to follow him to the river Jordan; for h 
them that he was.a prophet, and that he we 
by his own command, divide the river, and afford 
them an easy passage over it: and many were 
deluded by his words. However, Fadus did not 
permit them to make any advantage of his wild 
attempt, but sent a troop of horsemen out against 
them ἘΝ falling upon them unexpectedly, slew 
many of them, and took many of them alive. 
They also took Theudas alive, and cut off his 
head, and earried it to Jerusalem. This was 
what befell the Jews in the time of Cuspius Fa- 
dus’s government. 

2. ‘Chen came Tiberius Alexander as success- 
or to Fadus; he was the son of Alexander the 
alabarch of Alexandria, which Alexander was a 
principal person among all his contemporaries, 
both for his family and wealth: he was also more 
emineut for his piety than this his son Alexander, 
for he did not continue in the religion of his coun- 
try. Under these procurators that great famine 
happened in Judea, in which queen Helena bought 
corn in Egypt, at a very great expense, and dis- 
tributed it to those that were in want, as I have 
related already. And besides this, the sons of 
Judas of Galilee were now slain; I mean of that 
Judas who caused the people to revolt, when Cy- 
renius came to take an account of the estates of 
the Jews, as we have showed ina foregoing book. 
The names of those sons were James and Simon, 
whom Alexander co:znmanded to be crucified. 
But now Herod, king of Chaleis, removed Joseph, 


|| the son of Camydus, from the high priesthood, 


and made Ananias, the son of Nebedeus, his suc- 
|cessor. And now it was that Cumanus came as 

| successor to Tiberius Alexander; as also that 
| Herod, brother of Agrippa the great king, de- 

| parted this life, in the eighth year of the reign 
of Claudius Cwsar. Ue left behind him three 
sons, Aristobulus, whom he had by his first wife, 
with Bernicianus and Hyrcanus, both whom 
had by Bernice, his brother’s daughter. But ~ 
Claudius Cesar bestowed his dominions on Agrip- — 
pa junior. 

3. Now, while the Jewish affairs were under 
the administration of Cumanus, there happened 
a great tumult at the city of Jerusalem, and 
many of the Jews perished therein, But I shall 
first explain the occasion whence it was derived. 
When that feast which is called the Passover was 
at hand, at which time our custom is to use un- 
leavened bread, and a great multitude was gat! 
ed together from all parts to that feast, Cum 
was afraid lest some attempt of innovation should 
ΕΡῚ be made by them; so he ordered that one 

egiment of the army should take their arms, 
and stand in the temple cloisters, to repress an. 
ee of innovation, if perchance any suc 


shoul 6 than what 


begin: and this was no mor 


Aich Dr. Hudsoa refers us to Valesius’s notes upon that 
They are also mentioned by Pausanias, as hath 

een already noted, chap. ii. sect. 6. Reland guesses that 

that now called Absalom’s pillar may be one of them. _ 


‘This account is now wanting. - 
f This Theudas, who arose under Fadus the procurutor, 
about A. D. 45, or 46, could not at Theudas who arose 
in the days of the taxing, under Cyreniits ; out A. Ὁ. 
7. Acts v. 36, 37. Who that earlier Theud see tho | 
note on L. xvii. ch. x. sect. 5. 4, 


’ 
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the former procurators of Judea did at such fes- 
tivals. Buton the fourth day of the feast, a cer- 
tain soldier let down his breeches, and exposed 
his privy members to the multitude, which put 
those that saw him into a furious rage, and made 
them cry out, that this impious action was not 
done to reproach them, but God himself; nay, 
some of them reproached Cumanus, and pre- 
tended that the soldier was set on by him, which, 
when Cumanus heard, he was also ἔπαθον nota 

‘little provoked at such reproaches laid upon him ; 
yet did he exhort them to leave off such seditious 

. ce and not to raise a tumult at the festival. 
Bu 


hen he could not induce them to be quiet, 
for they still went on in their reproaches to him, 
he gave order that the whole army should take 
their entire armour, and come to Antonia, which 
was a fortress, as we have said already, whic! 

overlooked the temple; but when the multitude’ 


saw the soldiers there, they were affrighted at 


them, and ran away hastily: butas the passages | 


out were but narrow, and as they thought their 
enemies followed them, they were crowded to- 
gether in their flight, and a great number were 
pressed to death in these narrow passages; nor 
indeed was the number fewer than twenty thou- 
sand that perished in this tumult. So, instead of 
a festival, they had at last a mournful day of it; 
and they all of them forgot their prayers and 
sacrifices, and betook themselves to lamentation 
and weeping; so great an affliction did the im- 
pudent obsceneness of a single soldier bring upon 
them.* 

4. Now before this their first mourning was 
over, another mischief befell them also; for some 
of those that raised the foregoing tumult, when 
they were travelling along the public road, about 
a hundred furlongs from the city, robbed Stepha- 
nus, a servant of Cisar, as he was journeying, 
and plundered him of all that he had with him. 
Which things when Cumanus heard of, he sent 
soldiers immediately, and ordered them to plunder 
the neighbouring villages, and to bring the most 
eminent persons among them in bonds to him. 
Now, as this devastation was making, one of the 
soldiers seized the laws of Moses that lay in one 
of those villages, and brought them out before 
the eyes of all present, and tore them to pieces; 
and this was done with reproaehful language, 
and much scurrility. Which things when the 
Jews heard of, they ran together, and that in 
great numbers, and came down to Cwesarea, 

tht ἢ Cumanus then was, and besought him 


ν 


Ὁ he would avenge, not themselves, but God 


self, whose laws had been affronted ; for that 
they could not bear to live any longer, if the 
laws of their forefathers must be affronted after 
thismanner. Accordingly, Cumanus, out of fear 
lest the multitude should go into a sedition, and 
by the advice of his friends also, took care that 
the soldier who had offered the affront to the 
laws should be beheaded, and thereby put a stop 
to the sedition which was ready to be kindled a 


second time. 
CIIAP. VI. 


How there happened « Quarrel between the Jews 
and the Samaritans, and how Claudius put an 
Lind to their Differences. 

ΠΝ 1. Now there arose a quarrel between the 
. Samaritans and the Jews, on the occasion follow- 

ing: it was the custom of the Galileans, when 
they came to the holy city at the festivals, to 


* This, and δὴν more tumults and seditions, whie 


arose at the Jewish festivals, in Josephus, illustrate the 
_ cautious procedure of the Jewish governors, when they) 
said, Matt. xxvi. 5. “Let us not take Jesus on the feast- 


ον day, lest there be an uproar among the people,” as Re- 


land well observes on this place. Josephus also takes no- 
tice‘of the same thing, Of the War, B. i. ch. iv. sect. 3. 

t This constant passage of the Galileans through the 
country of Samaria, as they went to Judea and Jerusalem, 
illustrates several passages iv the gospels to the sama pur- 


‘ ͵ 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


take their joumneythrongh the country of the 
Samaritans ;+ and at t time there lay, in 
the road they took, a village that was called 
Ginea, which was situated in the limits of Sa- 
maria and the great plain, where certain persons 
thereto belonging fought with the Galileans, and 
killed a great many of them. But, when the 

rincipal of the Galileans were informed of what 
had been done, they came to Cumauus, and de- 
sired him to avenge the murder of those that 
were killed: but he was induced by the Samari- 
tans, with money, to do nothing in the matter: 
upon which the Galileans were much displeased, 
and persuaded the multitude of the Jews to be- 
take themselves to arms, and to regain their li- 
berty, saying, that “slavery was in itself a bitter 
thing, but that, when it was joined with direct 
injuries, it was perfectly intolerable.” And when 
their principal men endeavoured to pacify them, 
and promised to endeavour to persuade Cuma- 
nus to avenge those that were killed, they would 


not! en to them, but took their weapons, and 
ent d the assistance of Eleazar, the son of 
Dineus, a robber, who had many years made his 


abode in the mountains, with which assistance 
they plundered many villages of the Samaritans. 
When Cumanus heard of this action of theirs, 
he took the band of Sebaste, with four regiments 
| of footmen, and armed the Samaritans, and march- 
ed out against the Jews, and caught them, and 
slew many of them, and took a great number of 
them alive; whereupon those that were the most 
eminent persons at Jerusalem, and that both in 
regard to the respect that was paid them, and the 
families they were of, as soon as they saw to what 
a height things were gone, put on sackcloth, and 
heaped ashes upon their heads, and by all possi- 
ble means besought the seditious, and persuaded 
them that they would set before their eyes the 
utter subversion of their country, the conflagra- 
tion of their temple, and the slavery of them- 
selves, their wives, and children,{ which would 
be the consequences of what they were doing, 
and would alter their minds, would cast away 
their weapons, and for the future be quiet, and 
return to their own homes. These persuasions of 
theirs prevailed upon them. So the people dis- 
persed themselves, and the robbers went away 
again to their places of strength; and after this 
time all Judea was overrun with robberies. 

2. But the principal of the Samaritans went to 
Ummidius Quadratus, the president of Syria, 
who at that time was at Tyre, and accused the 
Jews of setting their villages on fire, and plun- 
dering them; and said withal, that “they were 
not somuch displeased at what they had suffered, 
as they were at the contempt thereby shown to 
the Romans; while, if they had received any 
injury, they ought to have made them the judges 


such devastation, as if they had not the Rom: 
for their governors; on which account they cam 
to him, in order to obtain the vengeance they 
wanted.” This.was the accusation which the 
Samaritans brought against the Jews. But the 
Jews aflirmed, that the Samaritans were the 
authors of this tumult and fighting, and that, in 
the first place, Cumanus had been corrupted by 
their gifts, and passed over the murder of those 
that were slain in silence. Which allegations 
when Quadratus heard, he put off the hearing of 
the cause, and promised that he would give sen- 
tence when he should come into Judea, and 


pose, as Dr. Hudson rightly observes. See Luke xvii. 11; 
John iv. 4. See also Josephus in his own life, sect. 52, 
where that journey is determined to three days. 

1 Our Saviour had foretold that the Jews’ rejection of 
his gospel would bring upon them, among other miseries, 
these three, which they themselves here show they ex- 
peeted would be the consequences of their present tumults 
and seditions ; the utter subversion of their couutry, the 
conflagration of their temple, and the slavery of them 

| selves, their wives, and children. See Luke xxi. 6—23 


of what had been done, and not presently omang | 


“ 
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should have amore edge of the truth 
of that matter. So these men went away with- 


out success. Yet was it not long ere Quadratus 
came to Samaria, where, upon hearing the cause, 
he supposed that the Samaritans were the au- 
thors of that disturbance. But, when he was 
informed that certain of the Jews were makin 
innovations, he ordered those to be nae 
whom Cumanus had taken captives. From 
whence he came to a certain village called Lyd- 
da, which was not less than a city in largeness, 
and there heard the Samaritan cause a second 
time before his tribunal, and there learned from 
a certain Samaritan, that one of the chief of the 
Jews, whose name was Dortus, and some other 
innovators with him, four in number, persuaded 
the multitude to a revolt from the Romans, whom 
Quadratus ordered to be put to death; but still 
he sent away Ananias the high priest, and Ana- 
nus the commander [of the temple,] in bonds to 
Rome, to give an account of what they had done 
to Claudius Cesar. He also ordered inci+ 
pal men, both of the Samaritans and of ews, 
as also ee 5 the procurator, a 2 the 
tribune, to go to Italy to the emperor, that he 
might hear their cause, and determine their dif- 
ferences one with another. But he came again 
to the city of Jerusalem, out of his fear that the 
multitude of the Jews should attempt some in- 
novations: but he found the city in a peaceable 
state, and celebrating one of the usual festivals 
of their country to God. So he believed that 
they would not attempt any innovations, and left 
them at the celebration of the festival, and re- 
turned to Antioch. 

3. Now Cumanus, and the principal of the Sa- 
maritans, who were sent to Rome, had a day ap- 
pointed them by the emperor, whereon they were 
to have pleaded their cause about the quarrels 
they had one with another. But now Cesar’s 
freed-men, and his friends, were very zealous on 
the behalf of Cumanus and the Samaritans; and 
they had prevailed over the Jews, unless Agrip- 
pa junior, who was then, at Rome, had seen the 

rincipal of the Jews hard set, and had earnest- 
fy entreated Agrippina, the emperor’s wife, to 
persuade her kodead to hear the cause, so as 
was agreeable to his justice, and to condemn 
those to be punished who were really the authors 
of this revolt from the Roman government.— 
Whereupon Claudius was so well disposed be- 
forehand, that when he had heard the cause, and 
found that the Samaritans bad been the ring- 
leaders in those mischievous doings, he gave 
order, that those who came up to him should be 
slain, and that Cumanus should be banished. He 
also gave order, that Celer the tribune should be 
earried back to Jerusalem, and should be drawn 
through the city in the sight of all the people, 
and then should be slain. 


» CHAP. VIL, 
Felix is made Prone Judea; as also con- 
cerning Agrippa junior and his Sisters. 


§ 1. So Claudius sent Felix, the brother of 
Pallans, to take c f the affairs of Judea; and 
when he had alrea mpleted the twelfth year 
of his reign, he bestowed upon Agrippa the te- 
trarchy of Philip and Batanea, and added thereto 
Trachonitis, with Abila;, which last had been the 
tetrarchy of Lysanias; but he took from him 


years. when Agrippa had received these 
countries as the gift of Ciesar, he gave his sister ~ 
Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, king of Emesa, 
upon his consent to be circumcised; for Epipha- 
nes, the son of king Antiochus, had refused to 
marry her, because, after he had promised her 
father formerly to come over to the Jewish reli- 
ion, he would not now perform that promise. 

e also gave Mariamne in marriage to Arche- 
laus, the son of Heleias, to whom she had former- 
ly been betrothed by Agrippa her father; from 
which marriage was derived a daughter, whose 
name was Bernice. 

2. But forthe marriage of Drusilla with Azizus, 
it was in no long time afterward dissolved upon 
the following occasion: While Felix was procu- 
rator of Judea, he saw this Drusilla, and fell in 
love with her; for she did indeed exceed all other 
women in beauty; and he sent to her a person 
whose name was Simon,* one of his friends; a 
Jew he was, and by birth a Cypriot, and one wha 
pretended to be a magician, and endeavoured to 
persuade her to forsake her present husband, 
and marry him; and promised, that if she would 
not refuse him, he would make her a happy wo- 
man. Accordingly she acted ill, and because she 
was desirous to avoid her sister Bernice’s envy, 
for she was very ill treated by her on account of 
her beauty, was prevailed upon to transgress the 
laws of her forefathers, and to marry Felix; and, 
when he had had a son by her, he named him 
Agrippa. But after what manner that young 
man, with his wife, perished at the conflagration 
of the mountain Vesuvius,t in the days of Titus 
Cesar, shall be related hereafter.t 

3. But as for Bernice, she liveda bipartite a; 
while after the death of Herod [king of Chalcis,] 
who was both her husband and her uncle; but 
when the report went that she had criminal con- 
versation with her brother, [Agrippa ganion) she 

ersuaded Polemo, who was king of Cilicia, to 

circumcised, and to marry her, as supp’ 
that by this means she should prove those ¢ 
nies upon her to be false, and Polemo w - 
vailed upon, and that chiefly on account of her 
riches. Yetdid not this matrimony endure long; 
but Bernice left Polemo, and, as was said, wit 
impure intentions. So he forsook at once this 


her to be a heathen, and the grand daughter of Antonius 
and Cleopatra, contrary both to St. Luke and Joseph 
Now Tacitus lived somewhat too remote, both as to ti 
and place, to be compared with either of those Jewi 
writers, in a matter concerning the Jews in Judea ic 
own days, and concerning a sistor of Agrippa juni 
which Agrippa Josephus was himself so woll acquainted, 
It is probable that Tacitus may say true when ho informs 
us that this Felix (who had in all three wives or queens, as: 
Suetonins in Claudius, sect. 28, assures us,) did once marry 
such a grandchild of Autonius and Cleopatra, and finding 
the name of one of them to have been Drusilla, he mistoolc 
her for that other wife, whose name he did not know. 

+ This eruption of Vesuvius was one of the greatest wo 
have in history. See Bianchini’s curious and important 
observations on this Vesuvius, and its seven several great 
eruptions, with their remains vitrified, and still existing, 
in so many different strata under ground, till the dig- 
gers came to the antediluyian waters, with their propor- 
tionable interstices, implying the deluge to have been’ 
above 2,500 years before the Christian era, according to 
our exactest chronology. 

{ This is now wanting. 


* This Simon, a friend of Felix, a Jew, born in Cyprus, 
though he pretended to be a magician, and seems to have 
been wicked enough, could hardly be that famous Simon 
the magician, in the Acts of the Apostles, viii. 9, &c. as 
some are ready to suppose. This Simon mentioned in the 
Acts was not properly a Jew, but a Samaritan, of the town 
of Gittz, in the country of Samaria, as the Apostolical 
Constitutions, vi. 7, the Recognitions of Clement, ii. 6, and 
Justin Martyr, himself born in the country of Samaria, 
Apology, i. 34, inform us. Ife was also the author, not of 
any ancient Jewish, but of the first Gentile heresics, as the 
forementioned authors assure us. So I suppose him a 
different person from the other. I mean this only upon 
the hypothesis, that Josephus was not misinformed as to 
his being a Cypriot Jew; for otherwise the time, the 
name, the profession, and the wickedness of them both 
would strongly incline one to believe them the very same. 
As to that Drusilla, the sister of Agrippa junior, as Jose- 
phus informs us here, and a Jewoss, as St. Luke informs 
us, Acts xxiv. 24, whom this Simon mentioned by Jose- 
phus persuaded to leave her former husband, Azizus, king 
of Emesa, a proselyte of justice, and to marry Ielix, the 
heathen procurator of Judea; Tacitus, Hist. v.9 supposes 
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matrimony, and the Jewish religion: and, at the 
same time, Mariamne put away Archelaus, and 
was married to Demetrius, the principal man 
among the Alexandrian Jews, both for his family 
and his wealth; and indeed he was then their 
alabarch. So she named her son whom she had 
by him Agrippinus. But of all those particulars 
we shall hereafter treat more exactly.” 


* CHAP. VIIL 


After what manner, upon the Death of Claudius, 
Nero succeeded in the Government; as also what 
barbarous things he did. Concerning the Rob- 
bers, Murderers, and Impostors that arose while 
Felix and Festus were Procurators of Judea. 


τῷ 1. Now Claudius Czsar died when he had 


reigned thirteen years, eight months, and twenty | 


days ;t and a report went about that he was pol- 
soned by his wife Agrippina. Her father was 
Germanicus, the brother of Cesar. Her hus- 
band was Domitius ASnobarbus, one of the most 
illustrious persons that was in the city of Rome; 
after whose death, and her long continuance in 
ewidowhood, Claudius took her to wife: she 
brought along with her a son, Domitius, of the 
same name with his father. He had before this 
slain his wife Messalina, out of jealousy, by 
whom he had his children Britanhicus and Octa- 
via; their eldest sister was Antonia, whom he 
had by Pelina his first wife. He also married 
Octavia to Nero; for that was the name that Cz- 
sar gave him afterward, upon adopting him for 
his son. 

2. But now Agrippina was afraid, lest, when Bri- 
tannicus should come to man’s estate, he should 
succeed his father in the government, and desired 
to seize upon the principality beforehand for her. 
own son [Nero;] upon which the report went, 
that she thence compassed the death of Clau- 
dius. Accordingly, she sent Burrhus, the gene- 
ral of the army, immediately, and with him the 
tribunes, and such also of the freed-men as were 
of the greatest authority, to bring Nero away 
into the camp, and to salute him emperor. And 
when Nero had thus obtained the government, he 
got Britannicus to be so poisoned, that the mul- 
titude should not perceive it; although he pub- 
licly put his own mother to death not long after- 
ward, making her this requital, not.only for being 
born of her, but by bringing it so about by her 
contrivances that he obtained the Roman empire. 
He also slew Octavia his own wife, and many 
bd illustrious persons, under the pretence that 


lotted against him. 
ut I omit any further discourse about these 
affairs, for there have been a great many who 
have composed the history of Nero; some of 
whom have rted from the truth of facts out 
of favour, as having received benefits from him; 
while others, out of hatred to him, and the great 
ill-will which they bore him, have so impudently 
raved against h with their lies, that they justly 


‘This also is now wanting. 

is duration of the reign of Claudius agrees with 
, 28 Dr. Hudson here remarks; as he also remarks, 
thet Nero’s name, which was at first £. Domitius Ano- 
arbus, after Claudius had adopted him, was Nero Olau- 

ings Owsar Drusus Germanicus. ἕω ΠΝ 
{ This Soemus is elsewhere mentioned [by Josephus in 
his own Life, sect. 11, as also] by Dio Cassius and Taci- 

_ tus, as Dr. Hudson informs us. 
|| This agrees with Josephus'’s frequent accounts else- 
where in his own Life, that Tiberias, and Tarichem, and 
Gamala were under this Agrippa junior, till Justus, the 
son of Pistus, seized upon them for the Jews upon the 
breaking out of the war. 

ὃ This treacherous and barbarous murder of the good 
high priest Jonathan, by the contrivance of this wicked 
procurator Felix, was the immediate occasion of the en- 
suing murders by the Sicarii or ruffians, and one great 
cause of the following horrid cruelties and miseries of the 
Jewish nation, as Josephus hore supposes, whose excellent 
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ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


deserve to be condemned: nor do 1 wonder af 
such as have told lies of Nero, since they have 
not in their writings preserved the truth of his 
tory as to those facts that were earlier than hid 
time, even when the actors could have noway_ 
incurred their hatred, ἶσα those writers lived a 
long time after them. But as to those that have 
no regard to truth, they may write as they please; 
for in that they take delight: but as to ourselves, 
who have made truth our direct aim, we shall 
briefly touch upon what only belongs remotely 
to this undertaking, but shall relate what hath 
happened to us Jews with great accuracy, and 
shall not grudge our pains in giving an account 
both of the calamities we have suffered, and of 
the crimes we have been guilty of. I will now 
therefore return to the relation of our own affairs. 
4. For in the first year of the reign of Nero, 
upon the death of Azizus, king of Emesa, Soe- 
mus,t his brother, succeeded in his kingdom, and 
Aristobulus, the son of Herod, king of Chalcis, 
was intrusted by Nero*with the government of 
Lesser Armenia. Czsar also bestowed on Agrip- 
pa a certain part of Galilee, Tiberias, and Tari- 
chez,|| and ordered them to submit to his juris- 
diction. He gave him also Julias, a city of Pe- 
rea, with fourteen villages that lay about it. 
5, Now, as for the affairs of the Jews, they 
grew worse and worse continually; for the coun- 
try was again filled with robbers and impostors, 
who deluded the multitude. Yet did Felix catch 
and put to death many of those impostors every 
day, together with the robbers. He also caught 
Eleazar, the son of Dineas, who had gotten to- 
gether a company of robbers;-and this he did by 
treachery; for he gave him assurance that he 
should suffer no harm, and thereby persuaded 
him to come to him; but when he came he bound 
him, and sent him toRome. Felix also bore an 
ill-will to Jonathan, the high priest, because he 
frequently gave him admonitions about govern- 
ing the Jewish affairs better than be did, lest he 
should himself have complaints made of him by 
the multitude, since he it was who had desired 
Cesar to send him as procurator of Judea. So 
Felix contrived a method whereby he might get 
rid of him, now he was become so continual! 
troublesome to him; for such continual admoni- 


jtions are grievous to those who are disposed to 


act unjustly. Wherefore Felix persuaded one of 
Jonathan’s most faithful friends, a citizen of Je- 
rusalem, whose name was Doras, to bring the 
robbers upon Jonathan, in order to kill him; and 
this he did by promising to give him a great deal 
of money for so doing. Doras complied with the. 
proposal, and contrived matters so, that the rob- 
bers might murder him after the following man- 
ner: Certain of those robbers went up to the 
city, as if they were going to worship God, while 
they had daggers under their garments, and, by 
thus mingling themselves among the multitude, 
they slew Jonathan,§ and as this murder was 
never avenged, the robbers went up with the 


reflection on the gross wickedness of that nation, as the 
direct cause of their terrible destruction, is well worthy 
the attention of every Jcwish and of every Christian 
reader. And, since we are soon coming to the catalogue 
of the Jewish high priests, it may not be amiss, with Re- 
land, to insert this Jonathan among them, and to transcribe 
his particular catalogue of the last twenty-eight high 
priests, taken out of Josephus, and begin with Ananclus, 
who was made by Herod the Great. See Autiq. B. xv. ch. 
ii. sect. 4, and the note there 

1. Ananelus. . 

2. Aristobulus. 

3. Jesus, the son of Fabus. 
Simon, the son of Boethus. 
. Matthias, the son of Theuphilus, 
Jouzer, the son of Boethus. 
Eleazar, the son of Boethus. 
Jesus, the son of Sie 
{Anuas, or] Ananus, the son of Seth. 
Ismael, the son of Fabus, 
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greatest security at the festivals after this time, 
and i weapons concealed in like manner as 
before, and mingling themselves among the mul- 
titude, they slew certain of their own enemies, 
- and were subservient to other men for money, 
and slew others, not only in remote parts of the 
city, but in the temple itself also; for they had 
the boldness to murder men there, without think- 
mg of the impiety of which they were guilty. 
And this seems to me to have been the reason 
why God, out of his hatred of these men’s wick- 
edness, rejected our city, and as for the temple, 
he no longer esteemed it sufficiently pure for him 
fo inhabit therein, but brought the Romans upon 
us, and threw a fire upon the city to purge it, and 
brought upon us, our wives and children, slavery, 
as desirous to make us wiser by our calamities. 

6. These works that were done by the robbers, 
filled the city with all sorts of impiety. And 
now these impostors* and deceivers persuaded 
the multitude to follow them into the wilderness, 
and pretended that they would exhibit manifest 
wonders and signs that should be performed by 
the providence of God. And many that were 
prevailed on by them suffered the punishment of 
their folly: for Felix brought them back, and 
then punished them. Moreover, there came out 
of Egypt,t about this time, to Jerusalem, one 
that said he was a prophet, and advised the mul- 
titude of the common people to go along with 
him to the Mount of Olives, as it was called, 
which lay over against the city, and at the dis- 
tance of five furlongs. He said further, that he 
would show them from thence, how, at his com- 
mand, the walls of Jerusalem would fall down; 
and he promised them, that he would procure 
them an entrance into the city through those 
walls, when they were fallendown. Now, when 
Felix was informed of these things, he ordered 
his soldiers to take their weapons, and came 
against them with a great number of horsemen 
and footmen from Jerusalem, and attacked the 
Egyptian and the people that were with him. 
He also slew four hundred of them, and took two 
hundred alive. But the Egyptian himself escaped 
out of the fight, but did not appear any more. 
And again the robbers stirred up the people to 
make war with the Romans, and said, that they 
ought not to obey them at all; and when any per- 
son would not comply with them, they set fire to 
their villages, and idtntiahod them. 

7. And now it was that a great sedition arose 
between the Jews that inhabited Czsarea, and 
the Syrians who dwelt there also, concerning 
their equal right to the privileges belonging to 
citizens, for the Jews claimed the pre-eminence, 
because Herod their king was the builder of Cx- 
sarea, and because he was by birth aJew. Now, 
the Syrians did not deny what was alleged about 
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Herod ; but they said, that Cesarea was formerly 

called Strato’s Tower, and that then there was 

not one Jewish inhabitant. When the presidents 

of that country heard of these disorders, they 

caught the authors of them on both sides, and 

tormented them with stripes, and by that means 

put a stop to the disturbance for a time. But 
11. Eleazar, the son of Ananus. q 

12. Simon, the son of Camithus. 

13. Josephus Caiaphas, the son-in-law to Ananus. 

14. Jonathan, the son of Ananus. 

15. Theophilus, his brother, and son of Ananus. 

16. Simon, the son of Boethus. {nus. 

17. Matthias, the brother of Jonathan, and son of Ana- 


18. Aljoneus. * 

19. Josephus, the son of Camydus. 

20. Ananias, the son of Nebedeus. = 
91. Jonathan. _ 7 
22. Ishmael, the son of Fabi. . 


23. Joseph Cabi, the son of Simon. . 
24. Ananus, the son of Ananus. 

25. Jesus, the son of Damneus. 

26. Jesus, the son of Gamaliel. 

27. Matthias, the son of Theophilus. 

23. Phannias, the son of Samuel. 


VIII. 
the Jewish .π 5 depending on their δέν 
and on that account despising the Syrians, re- 
| hye at them again, and hoped to provoke them 

ry such reproaches. However, the Syrians, 
though they were inferior in wealth, yet valuing 
themselves highly on this account, that the great- 
est part of the Roman soldiers that were there, 
were either of Cesarea or Sebaste, they also for 
some time used reproachful language to the Jews 
also; and thus it was, till at length they came to 
throwing stones at one another, and several were 
wounded, and fell on both sides, though still the 
Jews were the conquerors. But when Felix saw 
that this quarrel was become a kind of war, he 
came upon them on the sudden, and desired the 
Jews to desist, and when they refused so to do, 
he armed his soldiers, and sent them out upon 
them, and slew many of them, and took more of 
them alive, and permitted his soldiers to plunder 
some of the houses of the citizens, which were 
full of riches. Now those Jews that were more 
moderate, and of principal dignity among them, 
were afraid of themselves, and desired of Felix » 
that he would sound a retreat to his soldiers, and 
spare them for the future, and afford them room 
for repentance for what they had done; and Felix 
was prevailed upon to do so. 

8. About this time king Agrippa gave the high 
priesthood to Ishmael, who was the son of Fabi. 
And now arose a sedition between the high priests 
and the principal men of the multitude of Jeru- 
salem, each of whom got them a company of 
the boldest sort of men, and of those that loved 
innovations, about them, and became leaders to 
them; and when they struggled together, they 
did it by casting reproachful words one against 
another, and by throwing stones also. And there 
was nobody to reproye them; but these disorders 
were done after a licentious manner in the city, 
as if it had no government over it. And such 
was the impudence and boldness that had 1 
on the high priests, that they had the hardiness 
to send their servants into the thrashing-floors, to 
take away those tithes that were due to the 
priests ; insomuch that it so fell out that the poor- 
est sort of the priests died for want.{ To this de- 
gree did the violence of the seditious prevail over 
all right and justice! 

9. Now, when Porcius Festus was sent as suc-_ 
cessor to Felix by Nero, the principal of the 
Jewish inhabitants of Cesarea went up to Rome 


|to accuse Felix; and he had certainly been 


brought to punishment, unless Nero had Mes 
to the importunate solicitations of his brother Pal. 
las, who was at that time had in the greatest 
honour byhim. ‘Two of the principal Syrians in 
Cesarea persuaded Burrhus, who was Nero’s 
tutor, a secretary for his Greek epistles, by 
giving him a great sum of money τ dis 

that equality of the Jewish privil of citi : 
which they hitherto enjoyed. So Burrhus, by — 
his solicitations, obtained leave Aix om pence 

that an epistle should be written : 

This epistle became the occasion of the follo 
miseries that befell our nation; for, whe 
Jews of Cesarea were informed of the 60) 


about the 1 his catalogue, they are no other than — 
those Annas and Caiaphas, so often mentioned in the four 
gospels; and that Ananias, the son of Nebedeus, was that 
high priest before whom St. Paul pleaded his own cause, 
Acts xxiv. 

* Of these Jewish impostors and false prophets, with 
many other circumstances and miseries of the Jews, till 
their utter destruction, foretold by our Saviour, see Lit, 
Accompl. of Proph. p. 58—75. ; 

t Of this Egyptian impostor, and the number of his fol- 
lowers in Josephus, see Acts xxi. 38. 

1 The wickedness here was very peculiar and extraor- 
dinary, that the high priests should so oppress their bre- 
thren the priests, as to starve the poorest of them to death. 
See the like presently, ch. ix. sect. 2. Such fatal crimes 
are covetousness and tyranny in the clergy, as well as in 
the laity, in all ages, 


As for leah Caiaphas, here mentioned — 
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of this epistle to the Syrians) they were more 
disorderly than before, till a war was kindled. 

10. Upon Festus’s coming into Judea, it hap- 
pened that Judea was afflicted by the robbers, 
while all the villages were set'on fire, and plun- 
dered by them, And then it was that the Sicarii, 
as they were called, who were robbers, grew nu- 
merous. They made use of small swords, not 
much different in length from the Persian acz- 
nace, but somewhat crooked, and like the Ro- 
mans sic@ [or sickles,] as they were called: and 
from these weapons these robbers got their de- 
nomination, and with those weapons they slew a 
great many ; for they mingled themselves among 
the multitude at their festivals, when they were 
come up in crowds from all parts to the city to 
worship God, as we said before, and easily slew 
those that they had a mind to slay. They also 
came frequently upon the villages belonging to 
their enemies, with their weapons, and plundered 
them, and set them on fire. So Festus sent 
forces, both horsemen and footmen, to fall upon 
those that had been seduced by a certain im- 
postor, who promised them deliverance and free- 
dom from the miseries they were under, if they 
would but follow him as far as the wilderness. 
Accordingly those forces that were sent destroy- 
ed both him that had deluded them, and those 
that were his followers also. 

11. About the same time king Agrippa built 
himself a very large dining-room in the royal 
palace at Jerusalem, near to the portico. Now 
this palace had been erected of old by the chil- 
dren of Asmoneus, and was situate upon an ele- 
vation, and afforded a most delightful prospect 
to those that had a mind to take a view of the 
city, which prospect was desired by the king; 
and there he could lie down, and eat, and thence 
observe what was done in the temple: which 
thing, when the chief men of Jerusalem saw, 
they were very much displeased at it; for it was 
not agreea le to the institutions of our country 
or laws, that what was done in the temple should 
be viewed by others, especially what belonged 
to the sacrifices. They therefore erected a wall 
upon the uppermost building which belonged to 
the inner court of the temple towards the west, 
which wall, when it was built, did not only inter- 


‘cept the prospect of the dining-room in the 


‘ quity; we have perhaps another in Joseph 


alace, but also of the western cloisters that be- 
longed to the outer court of the temple also, 
where it was that the Romans kept guards for 
the temple at the festivals. At these doings both 
king Agrippa, and principally Festus the pro- 
curator, were much displeased ; and Festus or- 
dered them to pull the wall down again; but the 
Jews petitioned him to give them leave to send 


an embassage aboutthis matter to Nero; for they 
said they could not endure to live, if any part of 
the temple should be demolished; and when 


Festus had given them leave so to do, they sent 
ten of their principal men to Nero, as also Ishmael 
the high priest, and Helcias, the keeper of the 


, red treasure. And when Nero had heard what 
' had to say, he not only forgave them what 


* We have here one eminent example of Nero’s mild- 
ness and goodness in his government towards tho Jews, 
during the five first years of his reign, so famous in anti- 
's own Life, 
sect. 3; and a third, though of a very different nature, 
here, in sect. 9, just before. However, both the generous 
acts of kindness were obtained of Nero by his queen Pop- 
pea, who was a religious lady, and perhaps privately a 
Jewish proselyte, and so were not owing entirely to Ne- 
ro’s own goodness. 

} It here evidently appears, that Sadducees miglit be 
high priests in the days of Josephus, and that these Sad- 
ducees were usually very severe and inexorable judges, 
while the Pharisees were much milder, and more merci- 
ful, as appears by Reland’s instances in his note on this 
place, and-on Josephus’s Life, sect. 34; and those taken 
from the New Testament, from Josephus himself, and from 
the rabbins; nor do we meet with any Sadducees later 
than this high priest in all Josephus. 


1 a 
IEW: δον he 
they had already done,* but also gave t 
‘leave to let the wall they had built stand. Thi 
was granted them, in order to gratify Poppea, 
Nero’s wife, who was a religious woman, and had 
requested these favours of Nero, and who gave 
order to the ten ambassadors to go their way 
home; but retained Helcias and Ishmael as 
hostages with herself. As soon as the king heard 
this news, he gave the high priesthood to Joseph, 
who was called Cabi, the son of Simon, formerly 


high priest. 
CHAP. IX. 


Concerning Albinus, under whose Procuratorship 
James was slain; as also what Edifices were 
built by Agrippa. 


§ 1. AyD now Cesar, upon hearing of the death 
of Festus, sent Albinus into Judea, as procura- 
tor. Butthe king deprived Joseph of the high 
priesthood, and bestowed the succession to that 
dignity on the son of Ananus, who was also him- 
selfcalled Ananus. Now the report goes, that this 
elder Ananus proved a most fortunate man; for he 
had five sons, who had all performed the office ofa 
high priestto God, and he had himselfenjoyed that 
dignity formerly, along time, which had never 
happened to any other of our high priests. But 
this younger Ananus, who, as we have told you 
already, took the high priesthood, was a bold 
man in his temper, and very insolent; he was 
also of the sect of the Sadducees,t who are very 
rigid in judging offenders above the rest of the 
Jews, as we have already observed: when, there- 
fore, Ananus was of this disposition, he thought 
he had now a proper opportunity [to exercise his 
authority.] Festus was now dead, and Albinus 
was but upon the road; so he assembled the 
sanhedrim of judges, and brought before them 
the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, 
whose name was James, and some others, [or 
some of his companions.] And when he had 
formed an accusation against them as breakers 
of the law, he delivered them to be stoned; but 
as for those who seemed the most equitable of 
the citizens, and such as were the most uneasy 
at the breach of the laws, they disliked what was 
done ; they also sent to the king, [Agrippa,] de- 
siring him to send to Ananus that he should act so 
no more, for that what he had already done was 
not to be justified: nay, some of them went also to 
meet Albinus, as he was upon his journey from 
Alexandria, and informed him that it was not 
lawful for Ananus to assemble a sanhedrim with- 
out his consent.{ Whereupon Albinus complied 
with whatthey said, and wrote in anger to Ana- 
nus, and threatened that he would bring him to 
punishment for what he had done ; on which king 
Agrippa took the high priesthood from him when 
he had ruled but three months, and made Jesus 
the son of Damneus high priest. 

2. Now as soon as Albinus was come to the 
city of Jerusalem, he used all his endeavours and 
care that the country might be kept in peace, 
and this by destroying many of the Sicarii. But 
as for the high priest Ananias,|| he increased in 


} Ofthis condemnation of James the Just, and its causes, 
as also that he did not die till long afterward, see Prim. 
Christ. Revived, vol. 111. ch. 43—46. The sanhedrim eon- 
demned our Saviour, but could not put him to death with- 
out the approbation of the Roman procurator; nor could 
therefore Ananias and his sanhedrim do more here, since 
they never had Albinus’s approbation for the putting this 
James to death. 

|| This Ananias was not the son of Nebedeus, as I take 
it, but he who was called Annas, or Ananus the elder, the 
9th in the catalogue, and who had been esteemed high 
priest for a long time, and, besides Caiaphas his son-in-law, 
had five of his own sons high priests after him, which were 
those of numbers 11, 14, 15, 17, 24, in the foregoing cata- 
logue. Nor ought we to pass slightly over what Josephus 
here says of this Annas or Ananias, that he was high pricst a 


long time before his children were so; he was the son of 
Seth, and is set down first for high priest in the foregoing 
catalogue, under number 9. He was made by Quirinus, 


a > ad 
glory every da’ ΤῊ Dah γέῳ 
had obtained the favour and esteem of th 
zens in a signal manner, for he was a 
hoarder up of money; he therefore cultivated 
the friendship of Albinus, and of the high priest 
[Jesus,] by making them presents; he also had 
servants who were very wicked, who joined 
themselves to the boldest sort of the people, and 
went to the thrashing-floors, and took away the 
tithes that belonged to the priests by violence, 
and did not refrain from beating such as would not 
give these tithes to them. So the other high 
priests acted in the like manner, as did those his 
servants, without any one’s being able to prohibit 
them; as that-[some of δε priests that of ol 
were wont to be supported with those tithes, 
died for want of food. 

3. But now the Sicarii went into the city by 
night, just before the festival, which was now at 
hand, and took the scribe belonging to the go- 
vernor of the temple, whose name was Eleazar, 
who was the son of Ananus [Ananias] the high 
priest, and bound him, and carried him away 
with them; after which they sent to Ananias, 
and said that they send the scribe to him, 
if he would persu inus to release ten of 
those prisoners which be had caught of their 
party; so Ananias was plainly forced to persuade 
Albinus, and gained his request of him. This 
was the beginning of greater calamities ; for the 
robbers perpetually contrived to catch some of 
Ananias’s servants,and when they had taken them 
alive, they would not let them go, till they there- 
by recovered some of theirown Sicarii. And as 
they were again become no small number, they 
grew bold, and were a great affliction to the. 
whole country. 

4, About this time it was that king Agrippa 
built Czsarea Philippi larger than it was before, 
and, in honour of Nero, named it Neronias. And 
when he had built 2 theatre at Berytus, with vast 
expense, he bestowed on them shows, to be ex- 
hibited every year, and spent therein many ten 
thousand [drachmz2;] he also gave the people a 
largess of corn, and distributed oil among them, 
poe. 4 adorned the entire city with statues of his 
own donation, and with original images made b 
ancient hands; nay, he almost transferred all 
that was most ornamental in his own kingdom 
thither. This made him more than ordinarily 
hated by his subjects; because he took those 
things away that belonged to them, to adorn a 
foreign city. And now Jesus the son of Gamaliel 
became the successor of Jesus, the son of Dam- 
neus, in the high priesthood, which the king had 
taken from the other; on which account a sedi- 
tion arose between the high priests, with regard 
to one another; for they got together bodies of 
the boldest sort of the people, and frequently 
came, from reproaches, to throwing of stones at 
each other. But Ananias was too hard for the 
rest by his riches, which enabled him to gain 
those that were most ready to receive. Costo- 
barus, also, and Saulus, did themselves get to- 

ether a multitude of wicked wretches, and this 
Bédbase they were of the royal family; and so 
they obtained favour among them, because of 
their kindred to Agrippa; but still they used 
violence with the people, and were very ready to 
plunder those that were weaker than themselves. 
And from that it principally came to pass, that 
our city was greatly disordered, and that all 
things grew worse and worse among us. 


and continued till Ishmael, the 10th in number, for about 
twenty-three years, which long duration of his high priest- 
hood, joined to the successicn of his son-in-law, and five 
children of his own, made him a sort of perpetual high 
priest, and was perhaps the occasion that former high 
priests kept their titles ever afterward; for I believe it is 
hardcy met with before him. 

* This insolent petition of some of the Levites, to wear 
the sacerdotal garments when they sung bymus to God iu 
the temple, was yery probably owing to the great de- 
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when Albinus heard that Gessius Florus 
was to succeed him, he was desirous to 
appear to do somewhat that might be grateful 
to the people of Jerusalem; so he brought out 
all those prisoners who seemed to him to be the 
most plainly worthy of death, and ordered them 


5. 


to be put to death accordingly. But as to those 


who had been put into prison on some trifling oc- 
casions, he took money of them, and dismissed 
them; by which means the prisons were emptied, 
but the country was filled with robbers. 

6. Now, as many of the Levites,* which is a 
tribe of ours, as were singers of hymns, per- 
suaded the king to asserts a sanhedrim, and 
to Ἐς them leave to wear linen garments, as 
well as the priests; for they said, that this would 
be a work worthy the times of his government, 
that he might have a memorial of such a novelty, 
as being his doing. Nor did they fail of obtainin 
their desire ; for the king, with the suffrages o 
those that came it ἡ eanbedrim, granted the 
singers of hymns this privilege, that they ma 
lay aside their former garments, and wear suc 
a linen one as they desired; and as a part of this 
tribe ministered in the temple, he also permitted 
them to learn those hymns as they had besought 
him for. Now all this was contrary to the laws 
of our country, which, whenever they have been 
transgressed, we have never been able to avoid 
the punishment of such transgressions. 

7. And now it was that the temple wes finish- 
ed.t So when the people saw that the workmen 
were unemployed, who were above eighteen 
thousand, and that they, receiving no wages, 
were in want, because they had earned their 
bread by their labours about the temple, and 
while they were unwilling to keep them by the 
treasures that were there deposited, out of fear 
of [their being carried away by] the Romans; 
and while they had a regard to the making pro- _ 
vision for the workmen, they had a mind to ΟΣ 
pend those treasures upon them; for if 5 
of them did but labour for a single hour, he re- 
ceived his pay immeliibtely ; so they persuaded 
him to rebar the eastern cloisters. These 
cloisters belonged to the outer court, and were 
situated in a deep valley, and had walls that 
reached four hundred cubits [in length,] and were 
built of square and very white stones, the length 
of each of which stones was twenty cubits, and 
their height six cubits. This was the work of 
king Solomon,} who first of all built the entire 
temple. But king Agrippa, who had the care of 
the temple committed to him by Claudius Cesar, 
considering that itis easy to demolish any build- 
ing, but hard to build it up again, and that it 
was particularly hard to do it to these cloisters, 
which would require a considerable time, and 


great sums of money, ἢ - ΤΣ petitioners 
their request about that matter; but he did not 
obstruct them they desired the a mike 
be paved with white stone. He also deprived 


Jesus the son of Gamaliel of the high pri 
and gave it to Matthias, the son of Th 
under whom the Jews’ war with the Rom 
its beginning. 

CHAP. X. 


An Enumeration of the High Priests. ς ; 


§ 1. Ayp now IJ think it proper and agreeable 
to this history, to give an account of our high 
priests; how they began, who those are which 
are capable of that dignity, and how many of 


Ἷ 
; 


pression and contempt the haughty high priest had now 
brought their brethren the priests into; of which see ch. 
vili. sect. 1; and ch. ix. sect. 2. 
t OF this finishing, not of the Naos, or holy housc, but 
of the tepov, or courts, about it, called in general the tem~ 
ple, see the note on B. xvii. ch. x. sect. 2. . 
1 Of these cloisters of Solomon, see the description of 
the temple, ch. xiii. They seem, by Josephus’s words, to " 
have been built from the bottom of the valley. 
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them there had been at the end of the war: In 
the first place, therefore, history informs us, that 
‘ Aaron, the brother of Moses, officiated to God as 
a high priest, and that, after his death, his sons 
succeeded him immediately; and that this dig- 
nity hath been continued down from them all to 
their posterity. Whence it is a custom of our 
country, that no one should take the high priest- 
hood of God, but he who is of the blood of Aaron, 
while every one that is of another stock, though 
he were aking, can never obtain that high priest- 
hood. Accordingly, the number of all the high 
priests from Aaron, of whom we have spoken 
already, as of the first of them, until Phanas, 
who was made high priest during rhom t by the 


ness, from 


the days of Moses, abernacle was 
’ standing, until the Ὁ Judea, when 
king Solomon erecte to God: for at 
‘the rst they held th priesthood till the end 


of their life, although ward they had suc- 
cessors while they were alive. Now these thir- 
teen, who were the descendants of two of the 
sons of Aaron, received this dignity by succes- 
sion, one after another; for their form of govern- 
ment was an aristocracy, and after that a mo- 
narchy, ‘and in the third place the government 
was regal. Now, the number of years during the 
rule of these thirteen, from the day when our 
fathers departed out of Egypt, under Moses their 
leader, until the building of that temple which 
king Solomon erected at Jerusalem, were six 
hundred and twelve. After those thirteen high 
priests, eighteen took the high priesthood at Je- 
rusalem, one in succession to another, from the 
days of king Solomon, until Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, made an expedition against that 
city, and burnt the temple, and removed our na- 
tion into Babylon, and then took Josedek, the 
‘high priest, captive; the times of these high 
priests were four hundred sixty-six years six 
months and ten days, while the Jews were still 
under the regal government, But after the term 
of seventy years’ captivity under the Babylo- 
nians, Cyrus, king of Persia, sent the Jews from 
Babylon to their own land again, and gave them 
leave to rebuild their temple; at which time, 
Jesus, the son of Josedek, took the high priest- 
hood over the captives when they were returned 
home. Now he and his posterity, who were in 
all fifteen, until Ming Antiochus Eupator, were 
under ἃ democratical government for four. hun- 
dred and fourteen years; and then the foremen- 
tioned Antiochus, and Lysias the general of his 
army, deprived Onias, who was also called Me- 
nelaus, of the hig priesthood, and slew him at 
Berea, and driving away the son [of Onias the 
 third,] put J eimis inp the lace of the high 
τ priest, one that was indeed of ock of Aaron, 
κ᾿ but not of the family of On On which ac- 
count, Onias, who was the nephew of Onias that 
was dead, and bore the same name with his 
fi ἴὯο ται into Egypt, and got into the friend- 
of Ptolemy Philometer, and Cleopatra his 
and persuaded them to make him the high 
t of that temple which he built to God in 
the prefecture of Heliopolis, and this in imita- 
tion of that at Jerusalem; but as for that temple 
which was built in Egypt, we have spoken of it 
frequently already. Now, when Jacimus had re- 
tained the high priesthood three years, he died, 
and there was no one that sueceeded him, but the 
city contiaued seven years without a high priest ; 
but then the posterity of the sons of Asmoneus, 
who had the government cf the nation conferred 
upon them, when they had beaten the Mace- 
donians in war, appointed Jonathan to be their 
high priest, who ruled over them seven years. 
And when he had been slain by the treacherous 
contrivance of 'Trypho, as we have related some- 
where, Simon his brother took the high priest- 
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hood; and when he was déstroyed at ἃ feast 
the treachery of his son-in-law, his own son, 
whose name was Hyrcanus, succeeded him, after — 
he had held the high priesthood one year looges r 
than his brother. This Hyrcanus enjoyed th: 
dignity thirty years, and died an old man, leavin 
the succession to Judas, who was also calle 
Aristobulus, whose brother Alexander was his 
heir; which Judas died of a sore aaperaper, after 
he had kept the: priesthood, together with the 
royal authority, (for this Judas was the first 
put on his head a diadem,) for one year. 
when Alexander had been both king and. hig! 

iest for twenty-seven years, he departed this 

, and permitted his wife Alexandra to appoint 

him that should be high priest; so she gave the 
high priesthood to Hyrcanus, but retained the 
kingdom herself nine years, and then departed 
this life. The like duration [and no longer] did her 
son Hyreanus enjoy the high priesthood ; for after 
her death his brother Aristobulus fought against 
him, and beat him, and deprive of his prin- 
cipality ; and he did himself both reign, and per- 
form the office of high priest to God. Butwhen 
he had reigned three yea as month: 
Pompey came upon him not ook the 
city of Jerusalem by force, but put him and 
his children in bonds, and sent them to Rome. 


He also restored the high priesthood to ca- 

nus, and made him governor of the ni , but , 

forbade him to wearadiadem. This re a 
‘our 


ruled, besides his first nine years, twe 
years more, gh Cenedebee and Pacorus,. 
the generals of the Parthians, passed over E’ 
phrates, and fought with Hyrcanus, and took him. 
alive, and made Antigonus, the son of Aristo~ 
bulus, king; and when he had reigned three © 
years and three months, Sosius and Herod be- 


sieged him, and took him, when An had him 
brought to Antioch, and slain there. — d was 
then made king by the Romans, but: longer 


appoint high priests out of the family of As- 
moneus; but made certain men to.be so that were 
of no eminent families, but barely of those that 
were priests, excepting that he gave that dignity 
to Aristobulus; for when he had made this Aris- 
tobulus, the grandson of that Hyreanus who was 
then taken by the Parthians, and had taken his ἡ 
sister Mariamne to wife, he thereby aimed to 
win the good-will of the people, who had a kind 
remembrance of Hyreanus [his grandfather.] | 
Yet did he afterward, out of his fear lest they 
should all bend their inclinations to Aristobulus,. 
put him to death, and that by-contriving to have 
him suffocated as he was swimming at Jericho, as 
we have already related that matter; but after 
this man he never intrusted the high priesthood 
to the posterity of the sons of Asmoneus. Ar- 
chelaus also, Herod’s son, did like his father in 
the appointment of the high priests, as did the 
Romans also, who took the government over the 
Jews into their hands afterward. Accordingly 
the numbers of the high priests, from the days 
of Herod until the day when Titus took the tem- 
ple and the city, and burnt them, were in εἶ 
twenty-eight; the time alse that belonged to 
them was a hundred and seven years... δα οὗ 
these were the political governors of the peo; 
under the reign of Herod, and under the reign 
of Archelaus his son, although, after their death ty 
the government became an aristocracy, and the — 
high priests were intrusted with a do 
the nation, _/ ng. thus much may s 
said concerning our high priests. | 


CHAP. ΧΙ. 


Concerning Florus the Procurator, who necessi- 
tated the Jews to take up Arms against the Ro- 
mans. The Conclusion. ; 


§ 1. Now Gessius Florus, who was sent as 
successor to‘Albinus by Nero, filled Judea with 
Ν 
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birth of the 
with him 
ship with 


* 
abundance of miseries. He was by 
city of Clazon and brought alo: 

_his wife Cleopatra, (by whose friend 
Poppea, Nero’s wife, he obtained this govern- 
ment,) who was noway different from him in 
wickedness. This Florus was so wicked, and so 
violent in the use of his authority, that the Jews 
took Albinus to have been [comparatively] their 
benefactor; so excessive were the mischiefs that 
he brought upon them. For Albinus concealed 
his wickedness, and was careful that it might not 

discovered to all men; but Gessius Florus, as 
hough he had been sent on purpose to show his 
crimes to every body, made a pompous ostenta- 

‘tion of them to our nation, as never omitting ang 
‘sort of violence, nor any unjust sort of punis 
ment; for he was not to be moved by pity, and 

- mever was satisfied with any degree of gain that 
came in his way; nor had he any more regard to 
great than te small acquisitions, but became a 
partner with the robbers themselves. Fora great 
many fell then into that practice without fear, as 
having him for their security, and depending on 
him, that he would save them harmless in their 
reaped robberi that there were no 

set to the 1 ’s miseries; but the un- 

happy Jews, when were not able to bear 
the devastations which the robbers made among 
wom ware all under a necessity of leaving their 
own habitations, and of fiying away, as hoping 
to dwell more easily any where else in the world 
foreigners, (than in their own country.] 

And what need 1 say any more upon this head? 

since it was this Florus who necessitated us to 
take up arms agaist the Romans, while we 
thought it better to be destroyed at once, than by 
little and little. Now this war began in the se- 
cond year of the government of Florus, and the 
twelfth year of the reign of Nero. But then 

what 5 we were forced to do, or what mi- 
series we were enabled to suffer, may be accu- 
rately known by such as will peruse those books 
which I have written about the Jewish war. 

2. I shall now, therefore, make an end here of 
my Antiquities; after the conclusion of which 
events, I began to write that account of the war; 
μα these Antiquities contain what hath been de- 

ered down to us from the original creation of 
man, until the twelfth year of the reign of Nero, 
as to what hath befallen the Jews, as well in 
Egypt as in Syria and in Palestine, and what we 
have suffered from the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians, and what afflictions the Persians and Ma-! 
cedonians, and after them the Romans, have 
brought upon us; for I think I may say that I 


| 


* The Life here referred to, will be found at the begin- 
ning of the work. 

t What Josephus here declares his intention to do, if 
God permitted, to give the public again an abridgement 
of the Jewish War, and to add what befell them farther to 
that very day, the 13th of Domitian, or A. D. 93, is not, 
that I have observed, taken distiuct notice of by any one; 
nor do we ever hear of it elsewhere, whether he performed 
what he now intended or not. Some of the reasons of this 
design of his might possibly be his observation of the 
many errors he had been guilty of in the two first of those 
seven books of the War, which were written when he was 
comparatively young, and less acquainted with the Jewish 
Antiquities than he now was, and in which abridgement 
we might have heped to find those many passages which 
himself, as well as those several passages which others re- 
fer to, as written by him, but which are not extant in his 
present works. However, since many of his own re- 
fercnces to what he had written elsewhere, as well as most 
of his own errors, belong to such early times as could not 
well come into this abridgement of the Jewish War; and 
since none of those that quote things not now extant in his 
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have composed this history with sufficient accu- 
racy in all things. I have attempted to enume- 
rate those high priests that we have had during 
the interval of two thousand years: I have also 
carried down the succession οἱ our kings, and re- 
lated their actions, and political administration, 
without Scab errors, as also the power 
of our monarchs; and all according to what is 
written in our sacred books; for this it was that 
I promised to do in the beginning of this history. 
And Iam so bold as to say, now I have so com- 
pletely perfected the work I proposed to myself 
to do, that no other person, whether he were a 
Jew or a foreigner, had he ever so great an in- 
clination to it, could so accurately deliver these 
accounts fo the Greeks as is done in these books. 
For those of my own nation freely acknowledge. 
that I far exceed them in the learning belonging 
to Jews; I have also taken a fe deal of pains 
to obtain the ἐμὰ of the Greeks, and under- 
stand the elem of the Greek language, al- 
though I have so long accustomed myself to 
speak our own to that I cannot pronounce 
reek with sufficient exactness; for our nation 
does not encourage those that learn the languages 
of many nations, and so adorn their discourses 
with the smoothness of their periods; because 
they look upon this sort of accomplishment as 
common, not only to all sorts of free men, but to 
as inany of the servants as please to learn them. 
But they give him the testimony of being a wise 
man, who is fully acquainted with our laws, ana 
is able to interpret their meaning; on which ac- 
count, as there have been many who have done 
their endeavours with great patience to obtain 
this learning, there have yet hardly been so many 
as two or three that have succeeded therein, who 
were immediately well rewarded for their pains. 
3. And now it will not be perhaps an inyidious 
thing, if I treat briefly of my own family, and of 
the actions of my own life,* while there are still 
living such as can either prove what I say to be 
false, or can attest that it is true; with which ac- 
counts I shall put an end to these Antiquities ; 
which are contained in twenty books, and sixt 
thousand verses. And if Godt permit me, I will 
briefly run over this war again, with what befell 
us therein to this very day, which is the thir- 
teenth year of the reign of Cesar Domitian, and 
the fifty-sixth year of my own life. I have also 
an intention to write three books concerning our 


| Jewish opinions about God and his essence, and 


about our laws; why, according to them, some 
things are permitted us to do, and others are pro- 
hibited. 


works, including himself as well as others, ever cito any 
such abridgeinent, J am forced rather to suppose that he 
never did publish any such work at all, 1 mean as distinct 
from his own life, written by himself, for an Appendix to 
these Antiquities, and this at least seven years after these 
Antiquities were finished. Nor indeed does it appear to 
me, that Josephus ever published that other work here 
mentioned, as intended by him for the public also. I mean 
the three or four books concerning God and his essence, 
and concerning the Jewish laws; why, according to them, 
some things were permitted the Jews, and others proht 
bited ; which last seems to be the same work which Jose: 
phus had also promised, if God permitted, as the conclu- 
sion of his preface to these Antiquities ; nor do I suppose 
that he ever published any of them. The death of all his 
friends at court, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, and the 
coming of those he had no acquaintance with to the erown, 
I mean Nerva and Trajan, together with his removal from 
Rome to Judea, with what followed it, might easily inter 
rupt such his intentions, and prevent his publication of 
those works. 


φ'ο 


τ THE WARS OF THE JEWS; 
OR, THE HISTORY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


PREFACE. 


ὁ 1, Waereas* the war which the Jews made 
with the Romans hath been the greatest of all 
those, not only that have been in our times, 
but, in a manner, of those that ever were heard 
of; both of those wherein cities have fought 
against cities, or nations against nations ; while 
some men who were not concerned in the affairs 
themselves, have gotten together vain and con- 
tradictory stories by hearsay, and have written 
them down after a sophistical manner; and while 
those that were there present have given false 
accounts of things, and this either out of humour 
or flattery to the Romags, στο hatred towards 
the Jews ; and while their writings contain some- 
times accusations, and sometimes encomiums, 
but nowhere the accurate truth of the facts; I 
have proposed to myself, for the sake of such as 
live under the government of the Romans, to 

, translate those books into the Greek tongue, 
which I formerly composed in the language of 
our country, and sent to the Upper Barbarians.t 
I, Joseph, the son of Matthias, by birth a He- 
brew, a priest also, and one who at first fought 
against the Romans myself, and was forced to be 
present at what was done afterward, [I am the 
author of this work.] 
~ 2. Now at the time when this great concussion 
of affairs happened, the affairs of the Romans 
were themselves in great disorder. Those Jews 
also, who were for innovations, then arose when 
the times were disturbed; they were also in a 
flourishing condition for strength and riches, in- 
somuch thut the affairs of the east were then ex- 
ceedingly tumultuous, while some hoped for gain, 
and others were afraid of loss, in such troubles ; 
for the Jews hoped that all of their nation who 
were beyond Euphrates, would have raised an 
insurrection together with them. The Gauls 
also, in the neighbourhood of the Romans, were 
in motion, and the Celtz were not quiet; but all 
was in disorder after the death of Nero. Andthe 
opportunity now offered induced many to aim at 
the royal power; and the soldiery affected change 
out of the hopes of getting money. I thought it 
therefore an absurd thing to see the truth falsified 
in affairs of such great consequence and to take 
no notice of it; but to suffer those Greeks and 
Romans that were not in the wars to be ignorant 
of these things, and to read either flatteries or 
fictions, while the Parthians and the Babylonians, 
and the remotest Arabians, and those of our na- 
tion beyond Euphrates, with the Adiabeni, by 
my means, knew accurately both whence the 
war begun, what miseries it brought upon us, 
and after what manner it ended. 

3. It is true, these writers have the confidence 
to call their accounts histories, wherein yet the 
seem to me to fail of their own purpose, as τοῦ 
as to relate nothing that is sound. Mor they 
have amind to demonstrate the greatness of the 


* Thave already observed more than once, that this his- 
tory of the Jewish war was Josephus’s first work, and pub- 
lished about A. D. 75, when he was but 38 years of age- 
and that when he wrote it he was not thoroughly acquainted 
with several circumstances of history froin the days of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, with which it begins, till nearly his 
own times, contained in the first and former part of the 
second book, and so committed many involuntary errors 
therein. That he published his Antiquities 18 years after- 
ward, in the 13th year of Domitian, A. D. 93, when he was 
much more completely acquainted with those ancient 
times, and after he had perused those most authentie histo- 
eae first book of the Maccabees, and wrote the chroni- 

05 of the priesthood of John Hyrcanus,&c. That, accord- 
ingly, he then reviewed those parts of this work, and gave 
‘the public a more faithful, complete, and accurate account 
of the facts therein related, and honestly corrected the er- 
rore he kad before run into. 


Romans, while they still diminish and lessen the 
actions of the Jews; as not discerning how it can- 
not be that those must appear to be great who 
have only conquered those that were little. Nor 
are they ashamed to overlook the length of the 
war, the multitude of the Roman forces who so 
greatly suffered in it, or the might of the com- 
manders; whose great labours about Jerusalem 
will be deemed inglorious, if what they achieved’ 
be reckoned but a small matter. 

4. However, I will not go to the other extreme 
out of opposition to those men who extol the Ro- 
mans, nor will I determine to raise the actions 
of my countrymen too high; but I will prosecute 
the actions of both parties with accuracy. Yet 
shall I suit my language to the passions I am 
under, as to the affairs I describe, and must be 
allowed to indulge some lamentations upon the 
miseries undergone by own country. For 
that it was a seditious temper of our own that 
destroyed it, and that they were the tyrants 
among the Jews who brought the Roman power 
upon us; who unwillingly attacked us, and occa- 
sioned the burning of our holy temple; Titus 
Cesar, who destroyed it, is himself a witness, 
who, during the entire war, pitied the people, who 
were kept under by the seditious, and did often 
voluntarily delay the taking of the city, and al- 
lowed time to the siege, in order to let the au- 
thors have opportunity for repentance. But if 
any one makes an unjust accusation against us, 
when we speak so passionately about the ty- 
rants, or the robbers, or sorely bewail the mis- 
fortunes of our country, let him indulge my af- 
fections herein, though it be coutrary to the rules 
for writing history; because it had so come to 
pass, that our city, Jerusalem, had arrived at a 
higher nee yen of felicity than any other cit 
under the Roman government, and yetat last fel 
into the sorest calamities again. Accordingly, it 
appears to me, that the misfortunes! of all men, 
from the beginning of the world, if they be com- 
a to these of the Jews, are not so considera- 

le as they were ; while the authors of them were 
not foreigners neither. This makes it impossi- 
ble for me to contain my lamentations. But, if 
any one be inflexible in his censures of me, let 
him attribute the facts themselves to the histori- 
cal part, and the lamentations to the writer him- 
self only. 

5. However, I may justly blame the learned 
men among the Greeks, who, when such great 
actions have been done in their own times, which, 
upon the comparison, quite eclipsed the old wars, 
do yet sit as judges of those affairs, and pass 
bitter censures upon the labours of the best wri- 
ters of antiquity ; which moderns, although they 
may be superior to the old writers in eloquence, 
yet are they inferior to them in the execution of 
what they intended todo. While these also write 


t Who those Upper Barbarians, remote from the sea, 
were, Josephus himself will inform us, sect. 2, viz. the 
Parthians and Babylonians, and remotest Arabians [or the 
Jews among them ;] besides the Jews beyond Euphrates, 
and the Adiabeni or Assyrians. Whence we also learn, 
that these Parthians, Babylonians, the remotest Arabians, 
[or at least the Jews among them,] as also the Jews beyond 
Euphrates, and the Adiabeni or Assyrians, understood Jo- 
sephus’s Hebrew, or rather Chaldaic books of the Jewish 
War, before they were put into the Greek language. 

1 That these calamities of the Jews, who were our Sa- 
viour’s murderers, were to be the greatest that had ever 
been since the beginning of the world, our Saviour had di- 
rectly foretold, Matt. xxiv. 21; Mark xiii. 19; Luke xxi. 
23, 24; and that they proved to be such accordingly, Jo~ 
sephus is here a most authentic witness. 
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new histories about the Assyrians and Medes, 
as if the ancient writers had not described their 
affairs as they ought to have done; although 
these be as far inferior to them in abilities, as 
they are different in their notions from them. 
For of old, every one took upon them to write 
what happened in his own time; where their im- 
Mediate concern in the actions made their pro- 
mises of value; and where it must be reproach- 
ful to write lies, when they must be known by 
the readers to be such. But then, an undertaking 
a yaad the memory of what hath not been 
δ recorded, and to represent the affairs of 
one’s own time to those that come afterward, is 
really worthy of praise and commendation. Now, 
he is to be esteemed to have taken good pains in 
earnest, not who more than change the 
disposition and orderof other men’s works, but 
he who not only relates what had not been rela- 
ted before, but composes an entire body of histo- 
of his own; accordingly, 1 have been at great 
arges, and have taken very great pains [about 
this history,] though! be a foreigner: and do de- 
dicate this werk, as a memorial of great actions, 
both to the Greeks to the Barbarians. But, 
for some of our own ipal men, their mouths 
are wide open, and their tongues loosed present- 
ly, for gain and lawsuits, but quite muzzled up 
when they are to write history, where they must 
speak truth and gather facts together with a 
great deal of pains; and so they leave the wri- 
ig such histories to weaker people, and to such 
as are not acquainted with the actions of princes. 
Yet shal! the real truth of historical facts be pre- 
ferred by us, how much soever it be neglected 
<7 e Greek historians. 

6. To write concerning the Antiquities of the 
Jews, who they were [originally,] and how they 
revolted from the Egyptians, and what country 
they travelled over, and what countries they 
seized upon afterward, and how they were remo- 
ved out of them, I think this not to be a fit op- 
portunity, and, on other accounts also, super- 
fluous ; and this because many Jews before me 
have composed the histories of our ancestors 
very exactly; as have some of the Greeks done 
it also; and have translated our histories into 
their own tongue, and have not much mietaken 
the truth in their histories. But then, where the 
writers of these affairs, and our prophets leave 
off, thence shall I take my rise, and begin my 
history. Now as to what concerns that war, 
which happened in my own time, I will go over 
it very largely, and with all the diligence I am 
able; but for what preceded mine own age, that 


I shall run over briefly. ) : 
shell relate] how Antio- 


7. [For example, Η 
chus, who was named oy pape » Jerusa- 


lem by force, and held it three years and three 
months, and was then ejected out of the country 
by the sons of Asmoneus; after that, how their 
pers quarrelled about the government, and 
rought upon their settlement the Romans and 
Pompey; how Herod also, the son of Antipater, 
dissolved their government, and brought Sosius 
apon them; as also how our people made a sedi- 
tion upon Herod’s death, while Augustus was the 
Roman emperor, and Quintilius Varus was in 
that country; and how the war broke out in the 
twelfth year of Nero, with what happened to 
Cestius; and what places the Jews assaulted in 
a hostile manner in the first sallies of the war. 
8. As also, [I shall relate] how they built walls 
about the neighbouring cities; and how Nero, 
upon Cestius’s defeat, was in fear of the entire 
event of the war, and thereupon made Vespasian 
general in this war; and how this Vespasian, with 
the elder of his sons, [Titus] made an expedition 
into the country of Judea; what was the number 
of the Roman army, that he made use of; and how 


_* These seven, or rather five, degrees of purity, or puri- 
fication, aro enumerated hereafter, Β, y. chap. y- sect. 6. 
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many of his auxiliaries were cut off in all Gali- 
lee; and how he took some of its cities entirely, 
and by force, and others of them by treaty, and 
on terms. Now, when I come so far, I shall de- 
scribe the good order of the Romans in war, and 
the discipline of their legions; the amplitude of 
both the Galilees, with its nature, and the limits 
of Judea. And, besides this, I shall particularly 
go over what is peculiar to the country, the lakes 
and fountains that are in them, and what miseries 
happened to every city as they were taken, and 
all this with accuracy as I saw the things done, 
or suffered inthem. For I shall not conceal an 

of the calamities I myself endured, since I shall 
relate them to such as know the truth of them. 

9. After this, [I shall relate] how, when the 
Jews’ affairs were become very bad, Nero died, 
and Vespasian, when he was going to attack Je- 
rusalem, was called back to take the government 
upon him, what signs happened to him relating 
to his gaining that government, and what muta- 
tions of government then happened at Rome, and 
how he was unwillingly made emperor by his 
soldiers, and how, upon his departure to Egypt, 
to take upon him the government of the empire, 
the affairs of the Jews became very tumultuous; 
as also how the tyrants rose up against them, 
and fell into dissensions amongst themselves. 

10, Moreover, [I shall relate] how Titus march- 
ed out of Egypt into Judea the second time; as 
also how, and where, and how many forces he got 
together, and in what state the city was, by the 
means of the seditious, at his coming; what at- 
tacks he made, and how many ramparts he cast 
up: of the three walls that encompassed the ci 
and of their measures; of the strength of 
city, and the structure φῇ the temple, and h 
house; and besides, the measures of those edi- 
fices, and of the altar, and all accurately deter- 
mined. A description also of certain of their 
festivals, and seven purifications of purity,” and 
the sacred ministrations of the priests, with the 
garments of the priests, and of the high priests, 
and of the nature of the most holy place of the 
temple, without concealing any thing, or adding 
any thing to the known truth of things. ἂν ἢ 

Ut, After this, I shall relate the barbarity of 
the tyrants towards the people of their own na- 
tion, as well as the indulgence of the Romans in. 
sparing foreigners; and how often Titus, out of 
his desire to preserve the city and the temple, 
invited the seditious to come to terms of accom- 
modation. I shall also distinguish the sufferings 
of the people, and their calamities; how far they 
were afflicted by the sedition, and how far by the 
famine, and at length were taken. Nor shall I 
omit to mention the misfortunes of the deserters, 
nor the punishments inflicted on the captives: as 
also how the temple was burnt, against the con- 
sent of Cesar, and how many sacred things that 
had been laid up in the temple, were snatched 
out of the fire; and the destruction also of the 
entire city, with the signs and wonders that went 
before it; and the taking the tyrants captives, 
and the multitude of those that were made slaves, 
and into what different misfortunes they were 
every one distributed. Moreover, what the Ro- 
mans did to the remains of the war; and how 
they demolished the strong holds that were in 
the country; and how Titus went over the whole 
country, and settled its affairs; together with his 
return into Italy, and his Hien ge 7 Ρ 

12. I have comprehended all these things in 
seven books; and have left no occasion for com- 
plaint or accusation to such as have been ac- 

uainted with this war; and I have written it 
ἄτα for the sake of those that love truth, but 
not for those that please themselves [with ficti- 
tious relations.] And J wilt begin my account of - 
these things with what I call my First Chapter. 


- 
The Rabbins make ten degrees of them, as Reland there 
informs us. os Se ke νᾷ 


WARS OF THE JEWS. 


BOOK I. 


JONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS.—FROM THE Ta- 
KING OF JERUSALEM BY ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, TO THE DEATH OF HEROD THE GREAT 


CHAP. I. 


How the City of Jerusalem was taken, and the 
Temple pillaged (by Antiochus Epiphancs.] As 
also concerning the Actions of the Maccabees, 
Matthias, and Judas; and concerning the Death 
of Judas. 


1. Ar the same time that Antiochus, who is call- 
ed Epiphanes, had a quarrel with the sixth Pto- 
lemy about his right to the whole country of Syria, 
a great sedition fell among the men of power in 
Judea, and they had a contention about obtaining 
the government; while each of those that were 
of dignity could not endure tobe subject to their 
equals. However, Onias, one of the high priests, 
got the better, and cast the sons of Tobias out of 
the city; who fled to Antiochus, and besought 
him to make use of them for his leaders, and to 
make an expedition intoJudea. The king being 
thereto disposed beforehand, complied with them, 
and came upon the Jews with a great army, and 
took their city by force, and slew a great multi- 
tude of those that favoured Ptolemy, and sent 
out his soldiers to plunder them without mercy. 
He also spoiled the temple, and put a stop to the 
constant practice of offering a daily sacrifice of 
expiation for three years and six months. But 
Onias, the high priest, hed to Ptolemy, and re- 
ceived a place from him in the Nomus of Helio- 
polis, where he built a city resembling Jeru- 
salem, and a temple that was like its temple ;* 
soncg ning wabicn we shall speak more in its pro- 
per place hereafter. 

2. Now Antiochus was not satisfied either with 
his unexpected taking the city, or with its pil- 
lage, or with the great slaughter he had made 
there; but being overcome with his violent pas- 
sions, and remembering what he had suffered 
during the siege, he compelled the Jews to dis- 
solve the laws of their country, and to keep their 
infants uncircumcised, and to sacrifice swine’s 
flesh ἀφρῷ the altar; against which they all op- 
posed themselves, and the most approved among 
them were put to death. Bacchides also, who 
was sent to keep the fortresses, having these 
wicked commands, joined to his own natural bar- 
barity, indulged all sorts of the extremest wick- 
edness, and tormented the worthiest of the in- 
habitants, man by man, and threatened the cit 
every day with open destruction; till’ at lengt 
he provoked the poor sufferers, by the extremity 
_ of his wicked doings, to avenge themselves. 

3. Accordingly, Matthias, the son of Asmone- 
us, one of the priests who lived in a village called 
Modin, armed himself, together with his own 
family, which had five of his own sons in it, and 
slew Bacchides with daggers; and thereupon, 
out of the fear of the many garrisons [of the 
enemy,] he fled to the mountains; and so many 
of the people followed him, that he was encoura- 
ged to come down from the mountains, and to 
give battle to Antiochus’s generals, when he beat 
them, and drove them out of Judea. So he came 
to the government by this his success, and be- 
came the prince of his own people by their own 
free consent, and then died, leaving the govern- 
ment to Judas, his eldest son. 

4, Now Judas, supposing that Antiochus would 
not lie still, gathered an army out of his own 


* I see little difference in the several accounts in Jose- 
phus about the Eeyption temple Onion, of which large com- 
laints are made by his commentators. Onias, it seems, 
oped to have it made very like that at Jerusalem, and of 


countrymen, and was the first that made a league 
of friendship with the Romans, and drove ipi- 
phanes out of the country when he had made a 
second expedition into it, and this by giving him 
a great defeat there; and when he was warmed 
by this great success, he made an assault upon 
the garrison that was in city, for it had not 
been cut off hitherto; so he ejected them out of 
the Upper City, and drove the soldiers into the 
Lower, which part of the city was called the 
Citadel. He then got the temple under his 
power, and cleansed the whole place, and walled 
it ruund about, and made new vessels for sacred 
ministrations, and brought them into the temple, 
because the former vessels had been profaned. 
He also built another altar, and Sy ee to offer 
the sacrifices; and when the city had already 
received its sacred constitution again, Antiochus 
died; whose son Antiochus succeeded him in 
the kingdom, and in his hatred to the Jews also. 

5. So this Antiochus got together fifty thou- 
sand footmen, and five thousand horsemen, and 
fourscore elephants, and marched through Ju- 
dea into the mountainous parts. He then took 
Bethsura, which was a small city; but at a place 
called Bethzacharias, where the passage was 
narrow, Judas met him with his army. However, 
before the forces joined battle, Judas’s brother, 
Eleazar, seeing the very highest of the elephants 
adorned with a large tower, and with military 
trappings of gold to guard him, and supposing 
that Antiochus himself was upon him, he ran a 
great way before his own army, and, cutting his 
way through the enemies’ troops, he got up to 
the elephant; yet could he not reach him who. 
seemed to be the king, by reason of his being 
so high; but. still he ran his weapon into the 
belly of the beast, and brought him down upon 
himself, and was crushed to death, having done 
no more than attempted great things, and show- 
ed that he preferred glory before life. Now he 
that governed the elephant was but a private 
man; and had he proved to be Antiochus, Elea- 
zar had performed nothing more by this bold 
stroke than that it might appear he chose to die, 
when he had the bare noe of thereby doing a 
glorious action; nay, this disappointment proved 
an omen to his brother [Judas] how the entire 
battle would end. It is true that the Jews fought 
it out bravely for a long time, but the king’s 
forces being superior in number, and having for- 
tune on their side, obtained the victory. And 
when a great many of his men were slain, Judas 
took the rest with him, and fled to the toparchy 
of Gophna. So Antiochus went to Jerusalem, 
and stayed there but a few days, for he wanted 
provisions, and so he went his way. He left in- 
deed a garrison behind him, such as he thought 
sufficient to keep the place, but drew the rest of 
his army off, to take their winter quarters in 
Syria. 

6. Now, after the king was departed, Judas was 
not idle; for as many of his own nation came to 
him, so did he gather those that had escaped out 
of the battle together, and gave battle : 
Antiochus’s generals at a village calle 
and being too hard for his enemies in t 
and killing a great number of them, He 
last himself slain also. Nor was it many days 


‘the same dimensions; and so he appears to have really 


dene a far rl he we able, and thought proper. Of thig 
emple, see Antiq. B. xiii. ch. iii. sect. 1, 2,3; and Of; — 
War, B. vii. ch. δ᾿ sect. 3. ἈΝ SOS 
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afterward that his brother John had a plot laid 
against him by Antiochus’s party, and was slain 


by them. 
- CHAP. Il. 


Concerning the Successors of Judas, who were Jo- 
nathan, Simon, and John Hyrcanus. 


§ 1. Ween Jonathan, who was Judas’s bro- 
ther, succeeded him, he behaved himself with 
pet circumspection in other respects, with re- 
ation to his own people; and he corroborated 
his authority by preserving his friendship with 
the Romans. ite also made a league with An- 
tiochus the son. Yet was not all this sufficient 
for his security ; for the tyrant Trypho, who was 
ete to Antiochus’s son, laid a ἔτ against 

im; and, besides that, endeavoured to take off 
his friends, and caught Jonathan by a wile, as he 
was going to Ptolemais to Antiochus, with a few 
persons in his company, and put them in bonds, 
and then made an expedition against the Jews; 
but when be was afterward driven away by Si- 
mon, who was Jonathan's brother, and was en- 
raged at his defeat, he put Jonathan to death. 

“δ However, Simon managed the public affairs 
after a courageous manner, and took Gazara, 
and Joppa, and Jamnia, which were cities in the 
neighbourhood. He also got the garrison under, 
and demolished the citadel. He was afterward 
an auxiliary to Antiochus, against Trypho, whom 
he besieged in Dora, before he went on his expe- 
dition against the Medes; yet could not he make 
the king ashamed of his ambition, though he had 
assisted him in killing Trypho; for it was not 
long ere Antiochus sent Cendebeus his general 
with an army to lay waste Judea, and to subdue 
Simon; yet he, though he were now in years, 
ecenducted the war as if he were a much younger 
man. He also sent his sons with a band of strong 
men against Antiochus, while he took part of the 
army himself with him, and fell upon him from 
another quarter: he also laid a great many men 
in stow in many places of the mountains, and 
was superior in all his attacks upon them, and 
when he had been conqueror after so glorious a 
manner, he was made high priest, and also freed 
the Jews from the dominion of the Macedonians, 
after a hundred and seventy years of the empire 
[of Seleucus.] : : 

3. This Simon had 8150 ἃ plot laid against him, 
and was slain at a feast by his son-in-law Ptolemy, 
who put his wife and two sons in prison, and sent 
some persons to kill John, who was also called 
Hyrcanus.* But when the young man was in- 
formed of their coming beforehand, he made 
much haste to get to the city, as having a very 
great confidence in the people there, both on ac- 
count of the memory of the glorious actions of 
his father, and of the hatred they could not but 
bear to the injustice of Ptolemy. Ptolemy also 
made an attempt to get into the city by another 
gate; but was repelled by the people, who had 
just then admitted Hyrcanus; so he retired pre- 
sently to one of the fortresses that were about 
Jericho, which was called Dagon. Now, when 
Hyrcanus had received the high i, phe an 
which his father had held before, and had offered 
sacrifice to God, he made great haste to attack 
Ptolemy, that he might afford relief to his mo- 
ther and brethren. 

4. So he laid siege to the fortress, and was su- 
perior to Ptolemy in other respects, but was 
overcome by him as to the just affection [he had 
for his relations;] for when Ptolemy was dis- 
tressed, he brought forth his mother and his bre- 
thren, and set them upon the wall, and beat them 
with ἄν in every body’s sight, and threatened, 


* Why this John the son of Simon, the high priest, and 
governor of the Jews, was called Hyrcanus, Josephus no- 
Sows informs us} nor is he called other than John at the 
end of the first book of the Maccabees. However, Sixtus 
Senensis when he cives us an epitome of the Greek ver~- 
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that unless he would go away immediately, h 
would throw them down headlong; at which sight 


Hyrcanus’s commiseration and concern were too _ 


hard for his anger. But his mother was not dis- 
mayed, neither at the stripes she received, nor at 
the death with which she was threatened; but 
stretched out her hands, and prayed her son not 
to be moved with the injuries that she had suffer- 
ed to spare the wretch, since it was to her better 
to die by the means of Ptolemy than to live ever 
so long, provided he might be punished for the 
injuries he had done to their family. Now John’s 
case was this; when he considered the courage 
of his mother, and heard her entreaty, he set 
about his attacks; but when he saw her beaten, 
and torn to pieces with the stripes, he grew fee- 
ble, and was entirely overcome by his affections. 
And as the siege was delayed by this means, the 
year of rest came on, upon which the Jews rest 
every seventh year, as they do on every seventh 
day. On this year, therefore, Ptolemy was freed 
from being besieged, and slew the brethren of 
John, with their mother, and fled to Zeno, who 
was also called Cotylas, who was the tyrant of 
Philadelphia. 

5. And now Antiochus was so angry at what 
he had suffered from Simon, that he made an ex- 
pedition into Judea, and sat down before Jeru- 
salem, and besieged Hyrcanus; but Hyrcanus 
opened the sepulchre of David, who was the 
richest of all kings, and took thence about three 
thousand talents in money, and induced Antio~ 


chus, by the promise of three thousand talents, ~ 


to raise the siege. Moreover, he was the first of 
the Jews that had money enough, and began to 
hire foreign auxiliaries also. 

6. However, at another time, when Antiochus 
was gone upon an expedition against the Medes, 
and so gave Hyrcanus an opportunity of being 
revenged upon him, he immediately made an 
attack upon the cities of Syria, as thinking, what 
proved to be the case with them, that they would 
find them empty of good troops. So he took 
Medeba and Samea, with the towns in their 
neighbourhood, as also Shechem and Gerizzim; 
and besides these [he subdued] the nation of the 
Cutheans, who dwelt round about that temple 
which was built in imitation of the temple at Je- 
rusalem; he also took a great many other cities 
of Idumea, with Adoreon and Marissa. 

7. He also proceeded as far as Samaria, where 
is now the city Sebaste, which was built by He- 
rod the king, and encompassed it all round with 
a wall, and set his sons Aristobulus and Antigo- 
nus over the siege; who pushed it on so hard, 
that a famine so far prevailed within the city- 
that they were forced to eat what never was es- 
teemed food. They also invited Antiochus, who 
was called Cyzicenus, to come to their assist- 
ance; whereupon he got ready, and complied 
with their invitation, but was beaten by Aristo- 
bulus and Antigonus ; and indeed he was pursued 
as far as Scythopolis by these brethren, and fled 
away from them. So they returned back to Sa- 
maria, and sent the multitude again within the 
wall; and when they had taken the city, they de- 
molished it, and made slaves of its inhabitants. 
And, as they had still great success in their un- 
dertakings, they did not suffer their zeal to cool, 
but marched with an army as far as Seythopolis, 
and made an incursion upon it, and laid waste all 
the country that lay within Mount Carmel. 

8. But then, these successes of John and of his 
sons made them be envied, and occasioned a se- 
dition in the country, and many there were who 
ae together, and would not be at rest till they 

roke out into open war, in which war they were 


sion of the book here abridged by Josephus, or pf the 
chronicles of this John Hyrcanus, then extant, ass' us 
that he was called Hyrcanus, from his conquest of) one of 
that name. See Authent. Rec. parti. p.27. But of this 
younger Antiochus, “55 Dea~ 4! -ich’s note ἫΝ i 
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beaten. Βο John lived the rest of his life very 
happily, and administered the government after 
a most extraordinary manner, and this for thirty- 


* three entire years together. He died, leaving 


five sons behind him. He was certainly a very 
happy man, and afforded no occasion to have any 
complaint made of fortune on his account. He it 
was who alone had three of the most desirable 
things in the world, the government of his nation, 
and the high priesthood, and the gift of prophecy. 
For the Deity conversed with him, and he was 
not ignerent of any thing that was to come after- 
ward; insomuch, that he foresaw and foretold 
that his two eldest sons would not continue mas- 
ters of the government; and it will highly de- 
serve our narration, to describe their catastrophe, 
and how far inferior these men were to their fa- 


ther in felicity. 
CHAP. III. 


How Aristobulus was the first that put a Diadem 
about his Head, and after he had put his Mother 
and Brother to death, died himself, when he had 
reigned no more than a Year. 


1. For after the death of their father, the 
elder of them, Aristobulus, changed the govern- 
ment into a kingdom, and was the first that put 
a diadem upon his head, four hundred seventy 
and one years and three months after our people 
came down into this country, when they were 
set free from the Babylonian slavery. Now, of 
his brethren, he appeared to have an affection 
for Antigonus, who was next to him, and made 
him his equal; but for the rest, he bound them, 
and put them in prison. He also put his mother 
in bonds, for her contesting the government with 
him; for John had left her to be the governess of 
public affairs. He also proceeded to that degree 
of barbarity as to cause her to be pined to death 
in prison. 

2. But vengeance circumvented him in the af- 
fair of his brother Antigonus, whom he loved, 
and whom he made his partner in the kingdom; 
for he slew him by the means of the calumnies 
which ill men about the palace contrived against 
him. At first, indeed, Aristobulus would not be- 
lieve their reports, partly out of the affection he 
had for his brother, and partly because he thought 
that a great part of these tales were owing to 
the envy of their relaters; however, as Antigo- 
nus came once in a splendid manner from the 
army to that festival, wherein our ancient cus- 
tom is to make tabernacles for God, it happened, 
in those days, that Aristobulus was ΤΑΝ and 
that, at the conclusion of the feast, Antigonus 
came up to it, with his armed men about him; 
and this, when he was adorned in the finest man- 
ner possible, and that, in a great measure, to 
pray to God on the behalf of his brother. Now, 
at this very time it was, that these ill men 
came to the king, and told him in what a pom- 

ous manner the armed men came, and with what 
insolence Antigonus marched, and that such his 
insolence was too great for a private person, and 
that accordingly he was come with a great band 
of men to kill him; for that he could not endure 
this bare enjoyment of royal honour, when it was 
in his power to take the kingdom himself. 
| 3. Now Aristobulus, by degrees, and unwill- 
ingly, gave credit to these accusations; and ac- 
cordingly he took care not to discover his sus- 


picion openly, though he provided to be secure 


: δξεῖθει any accidents: so he placed the guards 
0 


his body in a dark subterranean passage, for 
he Jay sick ina place called formerly the Citadel, 
though afterward its name was changed to An- 
tonia; and he gave orders, that if Antigonus 


_came unarmed, they should let him alone; but if 


he came to him in his armour, they should kill 
him. He also sent some to let him know before- 
hand, that he should come unarmed. But, upon 
this occasion, the queen very cunningly con- 


Vit ought to suffer for a mother an 
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trived the matter with those that plotted his ruin, 
for she persuaded those that were sent, to con- 
ceal the king’s message ; but to tell Antigonus 
how his brother had heard he had got a very fine 
suit of armour made, with fine martial ornaments, 
in Galilee ; and because his present sickness hin- 
dered him from coming and seeing all that finery, 
he very much desired to see him now in his 
armour ; ‘because, (said he,) in a little time thou 
art going away from me.” ᾿ 

4, As soon as Antigonus heard this, the good 
temper of his brother not allowing him to sus- 
pect any harm from him, he came along with his 
armour on, to show it to his brother; but when 
he was going along that dark passage, which 
was called Strato’s Tower, he was slain by the 
body guards, and became an eminent instance 
how calumny destroys all good-will and natural 
affection, and how none of our good affections are 
strong enough to resist envy perpetually. 

5. And truly any one would be surprised at 
Judas upon this occasion. He was of the sect 
of the Essenes, and had never failed or deceived 
men in his predictions before. Now, this man 
saw Antigonus as he was passing along yi! the 
temple, and cried out to his acquaintance, (they 
were not afew who attended upon him as his 
scholars,) “Ὁ strange!” said he; ‘it is good for 
me to die now, since truth is dead before me, and 
somewhat that I have foretold hath proved false ; 
for this Antigonus is this day alive, who ought to 
have died this day ; and the place where he ought 
to be slain, according to that fatal decree, was 
Strato’s Tower, which is at the distance of six 
hundred furlongs from this place; and yet four 
hours of this day are over already, which point of 
time renders the prediction impossible to be ful- 
filled.” And, when the old man had said this, he 
was dejected in his mind, and so continued. But, 
in a little time, news came that Antigonus was 
slain in a subterraneous place, which was itself 
also called Strato’s Tower, by the same name 
with that of Cesarea which lay by the sea-side, 
and this ambiguity it was which caused the pro- 
phet’s disorder. 

6. Hereupon Aristobulus repented of the great 
crime he had been guilty of, and this gave occa- 
sion to the increase of his distemper. He also 
grew worse and worse, and his soul was con- 
stantly disturbed at the thoughts of what he had 
done, till his very bowels being torn to pieces by 
the intolerable grief he was under, he threw up 
a great quantity of blood. And, as one of those 
servants that attended him carried out that blood, 
he, by some supernatural providence, slipped 
and fell down in the very place where Antigonus 
had been slain; and so he spilt some of the mur- 
derer’s blood upon the spots of the blood of him 
that had been murdered, which still appeared. 
Hereupon a lamentable cry arose among the 
spectators, asif the servant had spilled the blood 
on purpose in that place; and as the king heard 
that cry, he inquired what was the cause of it? 
and while nobody durst tell him, he pressed them 
so much the more to let him know what was the 
matter; so, at length, when he had threatened 
them, and forced them to speak out, they told; 
whereupon he burst into tears, and groaned, an 
said, “ So I perceive [ am not like to escape the 
all-seeing eye of God, as to the great crimes J 
have committed ; but the vengeance of the blood 
of my kinsman pursues me hastily. O thou most 
impudent body! how long wilt thou retain a soul 
that ought to die on account of that punishment 
a brother 
slain? how long shall I myself spend my blood 
drop by drop? let them take it ali at once, and 
let their ghosts no longer be disappointed by a 
few naveits of my bowels offered to them.” As 
soon as he had said these words, he presentiy 
died, when he had reigned no longer tham a 
year. 


BOOK I.—CHAP. IV. 


sae Ὁ CHAP. IV. 


What Actions were done by Alexander Janneus 
_ who reigned Twenty-seven Years. Ἷ 

§ 1. ΑΝ now the king’s wife loosed the king’s 
brethren, and made Alexander king, who ap- 
“ΩΝ both elder in age, and more moderate in 

is temper than the rest; who, when he came 
to the government, slew one of his brethren, as 
affecting to govern himself; but had the other of 
them in great esteem, as loving a quiet life, 
without meddling with public affairs. 

2. Now it happened that there was a battle 
between him and Ptolemy, who was called La- 
thyrus, who had taken the city Asochis. He in- 
deed slew a great many of his enemies, but the 
Victory rather inclined to Ptolemy. But when 
this Ptolemy was pursued by his mother, Cleo- 
patra, and retired into Egypt, Alexander besieged 
Gadara, and took it; as also he did Amathus, 
which was the strongest of all the fortresses that 
were about Jordan, and therein were the most 
precious of all the possessions of Theodorus, the 
son of Zeno. Whereupon Theodorus marched 
against him, and took what belonged to himself 
as well as the king’s baggage, and slew ten thou- 
sand of the Jews. However, Alexander recover- 
ed this blow, and turned his force towards the 
maritime parts, and took Raphia and Gaza, with 
Anthodon also, which was afterward called 
ie by king Herod. 

. But when he had made slaves of the citi- 
zens of all these cities, the nation of the Jews 
made an insurrection against him at a festival ; 
for at those feasts seditions are generally begun, 
and it looked as if he should not ke able to escape 
the plot they had laid for him, had not his foreign 
auxiliaries, the Pisidians and Cilicians, assisted 
him; for, as to the Syrians, he never admitted 
them among his mercenary troops, on account of 
their innate enmity against the Jewish nation. 
And when he had slain more than six thousand 
of the rebels, he made an incursion into Arabia, 
and when he had taken that country, together 


with the Gileadites and Moabites, he enjoined 
them ay him tribute, and retu to Ama- 
thus; ; as Theodorus was surprised at his 


eat success, he took the fortress, and demo- 

ished it. 

4. However, when he fought with Obodus, 
king of the Arabians, who laid an ambush for him 
near Golan, and a plot against him, he lost his 
entire army, which was crowded together in a 
deep valley, and broken to pieces by the multi- 
tudes of camels. And, when he had made his 
escape to Jerusalem, he provoked the multitude, 
who hated him before, to make an insurrection 
against him, and this on account of the great- 
ness of the calamity that he was under. How- 
ever, he was then too hard for them, and in the 
several battles that were fought on both sides, 
he slew no fewer than fifty thousand of the Jews, 
in the interval of six years. Yet had he no rea- 
son to rejoice in these victories, since he did but 
consume his own kingdom; till at length he fell 
off fighting, and endeavoured to come to a com- 

osition with them, by talking with his subjects. 

ut this mutability and irregularity of his con- 
duct made them hate him still more. And, when 
he asked them why they so hated him, and what 
he should do in order to appease them? they said, 
by killing himself; for that it would be then all 
they could do to be reconciled to him, who had 
done such tragical things to them, even when he 
was dead. At the same time they invited Deme- 
trius, who was called Eucerus, to assist them; 
and as he readily complied with their request, in 
hopes of great advantages, and came with his 
army, the Jews joined with those their auxilia- 
ries about Shechem. 

* Josephus here calls this Antiochus the last of the Se- 


leucide, although there remained still a shadow of another 
king of that family, Antiochus Asiaticus, or Comm»enus, 


5. Yet did Alexander meet both these fo: " 
with one thousand horsemen, and ei i thousand 
mercenaries that were on foot. He had also wi 
him that part of the Jews which favoured him, _ 
to the number of ten thousand; while the adverse 
party had three thousand horsemen, and four- 
teen thousand footmen. Now, before they joined 
battle, the kings made proclamation, an endea- 
voured to draw off each other’s soldiers, and 
make them revolt; while Demetrius hoped to 
induce Alexander’s mercenaries to leave.him, 
and Alexander hoped to induce the Jews" that 
were with Demetrius to leave him. But, since 
neither the Jews would leave off their rage, nor 
the Greeks prove unfaithful, they came to an 
engagement, and to a close fight with their wea- 
pons. In which battle Demetrius was the con- 
queror, although Alexander’s mercenaries show- 
ed the greatest exploits, both in soul and body. 
Yet did the upshot of this battle prove different 
from what was expected, as to both of them; for 
neither did those that invited Demetrius to come 
to them continue firm to him, though he was con- 
queror ; and six thousand Jews, out of pity to the 
change of Alexander’s condition, when he was 
fled to the mountains, came over to him. Yet 
could not Demetrius bear this turn of affairs, but 
supposing that Alexander was already become a 
match for him again, and that all the nation 
would [at length] run to him, he left the country 
and went his way. 4 

6. However, the rest of the [Jewish] multitude 
did not lay aside their quarrels with him, when 
the [foreign] auxiliaries were gone; but they had 
a perpetual war with Alexander, until he had 
slain the greatest part of them, and driven the 
rest into the city ἐπὶ ΕΝ and when he had 
demolished that city, he carried the captives to 
Jerusalem. Nay, his rage was grown so extra- 
vagant, that his barbarity proceeded to the de- 
gree of impiety, for, when he had ordered eight 
hundred to be hung upon crosses in the midst of 
the city, he had ;the throats of their wives and 
children cut before their eyes; and these execu- 
tions he saw as he was drinking and lying down _ 
with his concubines. Upon which so deep a sur- 

rise seized on the people that eight thouSand of 
his opposers fled away the very next night, out 
of all Judea, whose flight was only terminated 
by Alexander’s death: so at last, though not till 
late and with great difficulty, he, by such actions, 
procured a quiet kingdom, and left off fighting 
any more. 

7. Yet did that Antiochus, who was also called 
Dionysius, become an origin of troubles again. 
This man was the brother of Demetrius, and the 
last of the race of the Seleucide.* Alexander 
was afraid of him, when he was marching against 
the Arabians; so he cut a deep trench between 
Antipatris, which was near the mountains, and 
the shores of Joppa; he also erected a high wall 
before the trench, and built wooden towers in 
order to hinder any sudden approaches. But 
still he was not able to exclude Antiochus, for he 
burnt the towers and filled up the trenches, and 
marched on with his army. And as he looked 
upon taking his revenge on Alexander, for en- 
deavouring to stop him, as a thing of less conse~- 
quence, he marched directly against the Arabi- 
ans, whose king retired into such parts of the 
country as were fittest for engaging the enemy, 
and then onthe sudden made his horse turn back, 
which were in number ten thousand, and fell 
upon Antiochus’s army while they were in dis- 
order, and a terrible battle ensued. Antiochus’s 
troops, so long as he was alive fought it out, al- 
though a mighty slaughter was made among 
them by the Arabians; but when he fell, for he 
was in the fore-front, in the utmost danger in 
rallying his troops, they all gave ground, and the 


who reigned, or rather lay hid, till Powpey quite turned 
him out, as Dean Aldrich here notes, fiom Appian and 
Justin. 
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eatest part of his army was destroyed, either 
4 the schon or the flight; and for the rest, who 
fled to the village of Cana, it happened that they 
were all consumed by want of necessaries, a few 
only excepted. 

8. About this time it was that the people of 
Damascus, out of their hatred to Ptolemy, the 
son of Menneus, invited Aretas [to take the Ὁ- 
vernment, ] and madehim king of Celosyria. This 
man also made an expedition against Judea, and 
beat Alexander in battle; but afterward retired 
by fhutual agreement. But Alexander, when he 
had taken Pella, marched to Gerasa again out of 
the covetous desire he had of Theodorus’s posses- 
sions; and when he had built a triple wall about 
the garrison, he took the place by force. He 
also demolished Golan, and Seleucia, and what 
was called the Valley of Antiochus; besides 
which, he took the strong fortress of Gamala, 
and stripped Demetrius, who was governor there- 
in, of what he had, on account of the many 
crimes laid to his charge, and then returned into 
Judea, after he had been three whole years in 
this expedition. And now he was kindly receiv- 
ed of the nation, because of the good success he 
had. So, when he was at rest from war, he fell 
into a distemper; for he was afflicted with a 
quartan ague, and supposed that by exercising 
himself again in martial affairs, he should get 
rid of this distemper; but, by making such ex- 

editions at unseasonable times, and forcing his 
ῥοῦν to undergo greater hardships than it was 
able to bear, he brought himself to his end. He 
died, therefore, in the midst of his troubles, after 
he had reigned seven and twenty years. 


CHAP. V. 


Alexandra reigns nine Years, during which time 
the Pharisees were the reai Rulers of the Nation. 


§ 1. Now Alexander left the kingdom to Alex- 
andra his wife, and depended upon it that the 
‘Jews would now very readily submit to her, be- 
cause she had been very averse to such cruelty 
as he had treated them with, and had opposed 
his violation of their laws, and had thereby got 
the good-will of the people. Nor was he mis- 
taken as to his expectations; for this woman 
kept the dominion, by the opinion that the peo- 
ple had of her uiey> for she chiefly studied the 
ancient customs of her country, and cast those 
men out of the government that offended against 
their holy laws. And, as she had two sons b 
Alexander, she made Hyrcanus the elder high 
priest, on account of his age, as also on account 
of his inactive temper, which noway disposed 
him to disturb the public. But she retained the 
younger, Aristobulus, with her, as a private per- 
son, by reason of the warmth of his temper. 

2. And now the Pharisees joined themselves to 
her, to assist her inthe government. These are 
a certain sect of the Jews that appear more re- 
ligious than others, and seem to interpret the 
laws more accurately. Now, Alexandra heark- 
ened to them to an extraordinary degree, as 
being herself a woman of great piety towards 
God. But these Pharisees artfully insinuated 
themselves into her favour by little and little, 
and became themselves the real administrators 
of the public affairs: they banished and reduced 
whom they pleased; they bound and loosed [men] 
at their pleasure,“t and, to say all at once, they 
had the enjoyment of the royal authority, whilst 
the expenses and the difficulties of it belonged 


᾿ * Matt. xvi. 195 xviii. 18. 

t Here we have the oldest and most authentic Jewish ex- 
position of binding and loosing, for punishing or absolving 
men, not for declaring actions lawful or unlawful, as some 
more modern Jews and Christians vainly pretend. 

1 Strabo, B. xvi. p. 740, relates, that this Selene Cleo- 
pairs was besieged by Tigranes, not in Ptolemais, as here, 

ut after she had left Syria in Seleucia, a citadel in Meso- 
potamia; and adds, that when he had kept her awhile in 
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to Alexandra. She was a sagacious woman in 
the management of great affairs, and intent al- 
ways upon gathering soldiers together; so that 
she increased the army the one half, and pro- 
cured a great body of foreign troops, till her owr 
nation became not only powerful at home, but 
terrible also to foreign potentates, while she go- 
verned other people, and the Pharisees govern- 
ed her. 

3. Accordingly they themselves slew Diogenes, 
a person of figure, and one that had beena friend 
to Alexander: and accused him as having assist- 
ed the king with his advice, for crucif; ing the 
eight hundred men [before mentioned. hey 
also prevailed with Alexandra to put to death the 
rest of those who hadirritated him against them. 
Now, she was so superstitious as to comply with 
their desires, and accordngy. they slew whom 
they pleased themselves; but the principal of 
those that were in danger fled to Aristobulus, 
who persuaded his mother to spare the men 
on account of their dignity, but to expel them out 
of the city, unless she took them to be innocent " 
so they were suffered to go unpunished, and were 
dispersed all over the country. But when Alex- 
andra sent out her army to Damascus, under pre- 
tence that Ptolemy was always oppressing that 
city, she got possession of it; nor did it make 
any considerable resistance. She also prevailed 
with Tigranes, king of Armenia, who lay with 
his troops about Ptolemais, and besieged Cleo- 
patra,t by agreements and presents, to go away. 
Accordingly, Tigranes scon arose from the siege, 
by reason of those domestic tumults which hap- 
pened upon Lucullus’s expedition into Armenia. 

4. In the meantime, Alexandra fell sick, and 
Aristobulus, her younger son, took hold of this 
opportunity with his domestics, of which he had 
a great many, who were all of them his friends, 
on account of the warmth of their youth, and got 
possession of all the fortresses. He also used the 
sums of money he found in them, to get together 
a number of mercenary soldiers, anal made him- 
self king; and besides this, upon Hyrcanus’s com- 
plaint to his mother, she compassionated his case, 
and put Aristobulus’s wife and sons under re- 
straint in Antonia, which was a fortress that 
joined to the north par of the temple. It was, as 

have already said, of old called the Citadel; 
but afterward got the name of Antonia, when 
Antony was lord [of the East,] just as the other 
cities, Sebaste and Agrippa, had their names 
changed, and these given them, from Sebastus 
and Agrippa. But Alexandra died before she 
could punish Aristobulus for his disinheriting his 
brother, after she had reigned nine years. 


CHAP. VI. 


When Hyrcanus, who was Alexandra’s Heir, re- 
ceded from his Claim of the Crown, Aristobulus 
ts made King, and afterward the same Hyrca- 
nus, by the means of Antwpater, is brought back 
by Aretas. Atlast Pompey is made the Arbitra- 
tor of the Dispute between the Brothers. 


§ 1. Now Hyrcanus was heir to the kingdom, 
and to him did his mother commit it before she 
died; but Aristobulus was superior to him in 
paler and magnanimity ; and when there was a 

attle between them, to decide the dispute about 
the kingdom, near Jericho, the greatest part de- 
serted Hyrcanus, and went over to Aristobulus; 
but Hyrcanus, with those of his party who staid 
with him, fled to Antonia, and gotinto his power 


prison, he put her to death. Dean Aldrich supposes here 
that Strabo contradicts Josephus, which does not appear 
to me; for although Josephus says both here and in the 
Antiquities, B. xii. ch. xvi. sect. 4, that Tigranes besieged 
her now in Ptolemais, and that he took the city, as the 
Antiquities inform us, yet does he nowhere intimate that 
he now took the queen herself; so that both the narra- 
tions of Strabo and Josephus may still be true notwith- 
standing. 


1 p, but reta e rest of his dig- 
nities, as being the king’s brother. Hereupon 
were reconciled to each other in the temple, 
and embraced one anotherinavery kind manner, 
while the people stood round about them: they 
also changed their houses, while Aristebulus 
went to the royal palace, and Hyrcanus retired 
to the house of Aristobulus. 

2. .Now, those other people who were at va- 
riance with Aristobulus were afraid upon his un- 
expe obtaining the government; and espe- 
cially this concerned Antipater,* whom Aristo- 
bulus hated of old. He was by birth an Idumean, 
and one of the principal of that nation on aecount 
of his ancestors and riches, and o uthority 
to him belonging; he also persuaded Hyrcanus 
to fly to Aretas, the kiug of Arabia, and to lay 
claim to the kingdom; as also he persuaded 
Aretas to receive Hyrcanus, and to bring him 
back to his kingdom: he also cast great re- 
proaches upon Aristobulus, as to his morals, and 
gave great commendatiens to Hyrcanus, and 
exhorted Aretas to receive him, and told him 
how becoming a thing it would be for him, who 
ruled so great a kingdom, to afford his assistance 
to such as injured; alleging that Hyrcanus 
was treated stly, by being deprived of that 


sign that 


dominion which belonged to him by the prero-|| 


gative of his birth. And when he had predis- 

osed them both to do what he would have them, 
= took Hyrcanus by night, and ran away from 
the city, and continuing his flight with great 
swiftness, he escaped to the place called Pet 
which is the royal seat of the king of Arabia, 
where he put Hyrcanus into Aretas’s hand; and 
by discoursing much with him, and gai 


ining upon 
him with many presents, he prevailed with him 
to give him an army that might restore him to 
his kingdom. This army consisted of fifty thou- 
- and horsemen, again ich Aris- 
tob not able to make resis e, but was 
de his first onset, and was driven to Je- 
rusalem: he also had been taken at first by force, 
if Scaurus, the Roman general, had not come and 
seasonably interposed himself, and raised the 
ssiege. This Scaurus was sent into Syria from 
Armenia by Pompey the Great, when he fought 
against Tigranes: so Scaurus came to Damas- 
cus, which had been lately taken by Metellus 
and Lollius, and ca them to leave the place ; 
and, upon his hearing how the affairs of Judea 
si e made haste thither as to a certain booty. 
¥ .s soon therefore as he was come into the 
 eountry, there came ambassadors from both the 
brothers, each of them desiring his assistance ; 
but Aristobulus’s three hundred talents had more 
weight with him than the justice of the eause; 
which sum) when Scaurus had received, he sent 

a herald to Hyrecanus and the Arabians, and 
threatened them with the resentment of the Ro- 
mans, and of Pompey, unless they would raise 
the siege. So Aretas rified, and’ retired 
out of Judea to Phitadephia ας did Scaurus re- 
turn to Damascus again: nor was Aristobulus sa- 
tisfied with escaping [out of his brother’s hands, | 
but gathered all his forces together, and pursued 


his enemies,and fought them at a place called 
Papyron, ἃ lew about six thousand of them, 
and, together with them, Antipater’s brother, 
Phalion. 7 


* That tnis Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, 
was an Idwmean, as Josephus aflirms here, see the note on 
Antiq. B. xiv. ch. xv. sect. 2. 

t 10 is somewhat probable, as Havercamp supposes, and 
partly Spanheim also, that the Latin copy is here the 
trucst, that Pompey did take the many presents offered 
him by Hyrcanus, as he would have done the others from 
Aristobulus, sect 6; aa Ca remarkable abstinence 

ο 


cause Pompey had passed through Ageia’ 
was come to Dencte, they fled = th ; 
pete 3 and without any bribes,t they m 

e same itable pleas that they had used 


pecies, an 

aviour of Aristobulus, and to bestow the king- 
dom upon him to whom it justly belonged, both 
on aceount of his good character, and on noqge 
of his superiority in age. However, neither was 
Aristobulus wanting to himself in this case, as 
relying on the bribes that Scaurus had received : 
he was also there himself, and adorned himself 
after a manuer the most agreeable to r that 
he was able. But he soon thoughtit beneath him 
— in such a servile manner, and could not 
endure to serve his own ends in a way so mu 
more abject than he was used to, so he departed 
from Diospolis. 

Ὁ... At this his behaviour Pompey had great in- 
dignation; Hyrcanus also and his friends made 
great intercession to Pompey; so he took not 
] only his Roman forces, but many of bis Syrian 
| auxiliaries, aud marched against Aristobulus. 
But when he had passed by Pella and Scythopo- 
lis, and was come to Corea, where you enter into 
the country of Judea, when you up through 
the Mediterranean parts, he heard that Aristobu- 
lus was fled to Alexandrium, which is a strong- 
hold fortified with the utmost magnificence, and 
situated upon a high mountain, and he sent to 
him and commanded him to come down. Now 
his inclination was to try his fortune in a battle, 
since he was called in such an imperious manner, 
rather than to comply with that call. However, 
he saw the multitude were in great fear, and his — 
friends exhorted him to consider what the power 
| of the Romans was, and how it was irresistible 
| sohe complied with their advice, and came do 
| to Pompey ; and when he had made a long a 
logy for himself, and for the justness-of his c 
|in taking the government, he returned to the 
| fortress. 
plead his cause,] he came down and spoke about 
πὸ justice of it, and then went away without 
|any hinderance from Pompey: so he was be- 
tween hope and fear. And when he came down 
| it was to prevail with Pompey to allow him the 
| government entirely: and when he went up to 
| the citadel, it was that he might not appear to 
| debase himself too low. However, Pompey com- 
| manded him to give up his fortified places, and 
‘forced him to write t very one of their govern- 
| ors to yield them up; they having had this charge 
given them, to obey no letters but what were of 
his own handwriting. Accordingly he did what 
he was ordered to do; but still had an indignation 
| at what was dove, and retired to Jerusalem, and 
prepared to fight with Pompey. 

6. But Pompey did not give him time to make 
any preparations [fora siege, ] but followed him 
his heels; he was also obliged to make haste in 
his attempt, by the death of Mithridates, of which 
he was informed about Jericho. Nowhere is the 
most fruitful country of Judea, which bears a 
vast a ὦ of a pe Rodis jhe balsam- 
tree,} whose sprouts they cut with sharp stones 
and at the in μ᾿ ἐολφρνς ather the juice, which 
drops down like tears. δ Pompey pitched h 
camp in that place ight, and then é 
away the next ἀμ, τῆς erusalem; but Aris- 
-tobulus was so aflrighted at his approach, thathe— 

came and met him by way of supplication. 


from the 2000 talents that were in the Jewish temple, 
when he took it a little afterward, chap. vii. sect. 6; and 
Antiq. B. xiv. ch. iv. sect. 4, will hardly permit us to desert 
the Greek copies, all which agree that he did not take them. 

1 Of the famous palm-trees and balsam about Jericho 
and Engavldi, see the notes in Havercamp’s edition, both 
here and B. ii. ch. ix. sect. 1. They are somewhat too long 
to be transcribed in this place. : 
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sought him to hate the violent be- _ 
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And when his brother invited him [to } 
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also promised him money, and that he would de- 
liver up both himself and the city ‘into his dispo- 
sal, and thereby mitigated the anger of Pompey. 
‘Yet did not he perform any of the conditions he 
had agreed to; for Aristobulus’s party would not 
so much as admit Gabinius into the citys who was 
sent to receive the money that he had promised. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Pompey had the City of Jerusalem delivered 
up to him, but took the Temple [by Force.] How 
he went into the Holy of Holies; as also, what 
were his other Exploits in Judea. 


$1. Ar this treatment Pompey was very angry, 
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and took Aristobulus into custody. And when 
he was come to the city, he looked about where 
he might make his attack ; for he saw the walls 
were so firm, that it would be hard to overcome 
them, and that the valley before the walls was 
terrible; and that the temple, which was within | 
that valley, was itself encompassed with a very 
strong wall, insomuch that if the city were taken, 
the temple would be a second place of refuge for 
the enemy to retire to. ¢ : 

2. Now, as he was long in deliberating about 
this matter, a sedition arose among the people 
within the city: Aristobulus’s party being Alito 
to fight, and to set their king at liberty, while the 

arty of Hyrcanus were for opening the gates to 
Pamveys and the dread people were in occa- 
sioned these last to be a very numerous party, 
when they looked upon the excellent order the 
Roman soldiers were in. So Aristobulus’s party 
was worsted, and retired into the terngle, and 
cut off the communication between the temple 
and the city, by breaking down the bridge that 
joined them together, and peerated to make an 
opposition to the utmost; but as the others had 
received the Romans into the city, and had de- 
livered up the palace to him, Pompey sent Piso, 
one of his great officers, into that palace with an 
army, who distributed a garrison about the city, 
because he could not persuade any one of those | 
that had fled to the temple to come to terms of 
accommodation; he then disposed all things that 
were round about them so as might favour their 
attacks, as having Hyrcanus’s party very ready 
to afford them both counsel and assistance. 


3. But Pompey himself filled up the ditch that 
was on the north side of the temple, and the en- 
tire valley also, the army itself being obliged to 
carry the materials for that purpose. And in- 
deed it was a hard thing to fill up that valley, 
by reason of its immense depth, especially as the ; 
Jews used all the means possible to repel them 
from their superior station; nor had the Romans 
succeeded in their endeavours, had not Pompey 
taken notice of the seventh days, on which the 
Jews abstain from all sorts of work on 
account, and raised his bank, but restrained his 
soldiers from fighting on those days; for the 
Jews only acted defensively on Sabbath-days. 
But as soon as Pompey had filled up the valley, 
he erected high tuwers upon the bank, and 
brought those engines which they had fetched 
from Tyre near to the wall, and tried to batter it 


| followed by a cohort of his own, iow goin οἱ 


eligious | 


down, and the slingers of stones beat off those 
that stood above them, and drove them away; 
but the towers on this side of the city made very 

reat resistance, and were indeed extraordinary 
both for largeness and magnificence. ~ 

4, Now here it was, that upon the many hard- 
ships which the Romans underwent, Pompey 
could not but admire not only at the other instan- 
ces of the Jews’ fortitude, but especially that 
they did not at all intermit their religious ser- 
vices, even when they were encompassed with 


* Thus, says Tacitus, Cn. Pompeius first of all subdued. 
the Jows, and went into their temple, by right of conquest, 
Hist. B. v. ch. ix; nor did he touch any of its riches, as 
has been observed on the parallel place of the Antiquities, 
B. xiv. ch. iy. sect. 4; out of Cicero himself, 


darts on all sid ifthe city were in full 
peace, their ἃ ifices and purifications, 
and every brane religious worship, was 


d with the utmost exact- 
ness. Nor πὰς ὦ en the temple was actually 
taken, and they were every day slain about the 
altar, did they leave off the instances of their 
divine worship that were appointed by their law; 
for it was in the ‘month of the siege before 
the Romans could even with great ditfigulty 
overthrow one of the towers, and get into the 
temple. Now he ti of all ventured to get 
over the wall was Faustus Cornelius, the son of 
Sylla; and next after him were two centurions, 
Furius and Fabius; and every one of these was 


still performed to ¢ 


passed the Jews on all sides, and slew some of 
them as they were running for shelter to the 
temple, and others as they, for a while, fought 
in their own defence. 

5. And now did many of the priests, even 
when they saw their enemies assailing them 
with wee their hands, without any distin’ 
ance, go on with their divine worship, and were 
slain while they were offering their drink-offer- 
ings, and burning their incense, 88 preferring 
the duties about their worship to God, before 
their own preservation. The greatest part of 
them were slain by their own countrymen, of 
the adverse faction, and an innumerable multi- 
tude threw themselves down precipices; nay, 
some there were who were so d among 
the insuperable difficulties they were under, that 
they set fire to the buildings that were near to 
the wall, and were burnt together with them. 
Now of the Jews were slain twelve thousand; 
but of the Romans very few were slain, but a 
greater number was wounded. 


- 6, But there was nothing that affected the na- 


tion si ich, in the calamities they were then 
under, as that their holy place, which had been 
hitherto seen by none, should be laid open to 
strangers; for Pompey,* and those that were 
about him, went into i@temple itself, whither 
it was not vet for any to enter but the high 
priest, and saw what was reposited therein, the 
candlestick with its ba 6 table, and the > 
pouring vessels, and the censers, all made entire- 
ly of gold, as also, a great quantity of spices heap- 
ed together, with two thousand talents of sacred 
money. Yet did not he touch that money, nor 
any thing else that was there reposited; but he 
commanded the ministers about the temple, the 
very next day after he had taken it, to cleanse 
it, and to perform their accustomed sacrifices . 
Moreover, he made τυ high priest, a: 
that not only in other respects had show 
alacrity on his side during the siege, bu 
had been the means of hindering the multitu 
that was in the coun n fighting for Aristo 
bulus, which they were otherwise very ready to 
have done; by which means he acted the part of 
a good general, and reconciled the people to him — 
more by benevolence than by terror. Now, 
among the captives, Aristobulus’s father-in-law 
was taken, who was also his uncle: so those that 


were the most guil he punished with decolla- 
tion; but rewarded Faustus, and those with him 
that had fought so bravely, with glorious pre=- 
sents, and laid a tribute upon the country, and 
upon Jerusalem itself. 
7. He also took away from the nation all those 
cities they had formerly taken, and that belonged 
to Celosyria, and made them subject to him that 
was at that time appvinted to be the Roman pre- 
sident there; and reduced Judea within its pru- 
er bounds. He also rebuilt Gadara,t that had 
een demolished by the Jews, in order to gratify 


+ The coin of this Gadara still extant, with its date from ἡ 
this era, is a certain evidence of this its rebuilding by Pom- 
pey, as Spanheim here assures us. 4 


ν BOOK :--- 
ene Demetrius, w 'Gadara, and w 
of his own freed-m so made othe 3 
free from their dom t lay in the midst o 
the country, such, I mean, a s they had not de- 


ippos, and Scytho- 
ria, and Marissa; 


polis, as also Pella, a r 
Jamia, and Are- 


and besides these; Ash ὶ 
thusa; and in like manner ὦ he with the ma- 
ritime cities, Gaza, and pa, and Dora, and 
that which was anciently called Strato’s Tower; 
but was rward reb ith the most magni- 
ficent edifices, and had me changed to Cz- 
~sarea by king Herod. which he restored to 
their own citizens, and put them under the pro- 
vince of Syria; which province, together with 


Jude d the countries as far as Egypt and Eu- 
phra committed to Scaurus as their gover- 
hor, ve him two legions to ort him; 
while he made all the haste he could himself to 
Ὁ Soegk Cilicia, in his way to Rome, having 
istobulus and his children along witb him, a 
his captives. They were two daughters and two 


sons; the one of which ; 
away as he was going; y 
nus, with his sisters, were ‘i 


CHAP. VIII. 
Alexander, the Son of Aristobulus, who ran away 


from Pompey, makes an Expedition against 
Hyrcanus ; being overcome hy Gabinius, he 
delivers Fortresses to him.» After this 


rm from Roine, and gathers an 
my together; but being beaten bythe Rumans, 
is brought back to Rome ; with other things 
relating to Gabinius, Crassus, and Cassius. 


§ 1. Iy the mean time, Scaurus made an ex- 
pedition into Arabia, but was stopped by the dif- 
fieulty of the places about Petra. However, h 
laid waste the country about Pella, even 


there he was under great hardships; ft 
was afflicted with famine. In order to supply 
which want, Hyrcanus afforded him some assist- 


ance, and sent him provisions by the 3 of 

Antipater; whom al 5 sent as, as 

b well acquain to ind im to 
a 


7 

y him mone ce.. The king of 
Arabia* complied oposal, and gave 
him three hundr 5 upon which Seaurus 
drew his army out of Arabia. ἢ ; 

2. But as for Alexander, that son of Aristobu- 
lus who ran away from Pompey, in some time he 
got a considerable band of men together, and lay 

vy upon Hyre and overran Judea, and 

ely to ove im quickly ; and indeed 
come to J m, and had ventured to 
its wall was thrown down by Pom- 
had not Gabinius, who was sent as successor 
urus into Syria, ed his bravery, as in 

y other poi ing an expedit 
Alexander ; he was πε δὲ " 
e would attack him, as he got together a large 

army, composed of ten thousand armed footmen, 
and fifteen hundred horsemen, . He also built 
walls about proper places, Alexandrium, and 
Macherus, that lay upon the 


Hyrcani 
mountains 6 Arabia. , Ri 
. However, bite Rete im Marcus 


Antonius, and follow with his whole 
army; but for the wine of soldiers that 
were about Antipater, and another body of Jews 
under the command of Malichus and Pitholaus, 
these joined themselves to those captai 

were about Marcus Antonius, and met Alexan- 
der; to which body came Gabinius with his main 
army soon afterward; and as Alexander was not 
able to sustain thacharge of the enemies’ forces, 


» Take the like attestation to the truth of the submis- 
sion of Aretas, king of Arabia, to Scaurus the Roman ge- 
neral, in the words of Dean Aldrich. ‘ Hence,” says he, 
‘is derived that old and famous Denarius belonging to the 
milian family. [represented in Havercamp’s edition,] 
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But when he 
was come near usa was forced to 
fight, and lost thousand men in the battle; 
three thousand of whom fell down dead, and 
three thousan pare taken alive; 80 he 
with the remainder to Alexandrium. = 
4. Now, when Gabinius was come to Alexan- 
drium, because he found a great many there en- 
camped, he tried, by promising them pardon for 
their former offences, to induce them to come 
over to him, before it came toa fight; but when 
they would hearken to no terms of accommoda- 
tion, he slew a oe number of them, and t 
ἢ a great number of them in the citadel. Ww 
Marcus Antonius, their leader, signalized him- 
self in this battle, who, as he alwz 8. show 
great courage, so did he neyer shown som 
as now; but Gabinius, leaving forces to ft 
the citadel, went away himself, and se he 
tiesthat had not been demolished, and rebuilt 
those that had been destroyed. Accordingly, 
upon his injunction, the following cities were 
restored: Scythopolis, Samaria, Anthedon, Apol- 
lonia, Jamnia, Raphia, Marissa, Adoreus, Ga- 
mala, Ashdod, and many others; while a great 
number of men readily ran to each of them, and 


became their inhabitan a 
en care of these 


5. When Gabinius h 
ci returned to Alexandriuma, and pressed 
on the siege. So when Alexander despaired of 


ever obtaining the government, he sentambassa- 
dors to him, and prayed him to forgive what he 
had offended him in, and gave up to him the re- 
maining fortresses, Hyrcanium and Macherus, as 
he put Alexandrium into his ἢ fterward: all 
which inius demolished, at persuasion of 
Alexander’s mother, that they might not be re- 
ceptacles of men in a second war. She was 
now there in order to mollify Gabinius, out of her 
concern for her relations that were captives at 
Rome, which were her husband and her other 
children. After this Gabinius brought Hyreanus 


to Jergnclae, i committed the care of the © 
temple to him; but ordained the other politic ἢ 


government to be by an aristocracy. e also 
parted the whole nation into five conventions, as- 

signing one portion to Jerusalem, another to Ga-. 
dara, that another should belong to Amathus, a 

fourth to Jericho, and to the fifth division was 

allotted Sepphoris, a city of Galilee. So the 

people were glad to be thus freed from monarchi- 

cal government, and were governed for the future 

by amaristocracy. τ : 

6. Yet did Aristobulus afford another founda-+ 
tion for new disturbances. He fled away ν᾿ 
Rome, and got together again many of the Jew 
that were 


lon fought courage-— 
they bord overborne by the Η 
own 


ut 1 
little hill, but the thousand that remained with 
Aristobulus broke through the Roman army, and 
marched together to Macherus; and, when tho 


wherein Aretas appears in a posture of supplication, and 
taking hold ofa oni bridie with his Jeft hand, and with 
his right hand presenting a branch of the frankincense- 
tree, with this inscription, M. SCAURUS EX 8. C., and 
beneath, REX ARETAS.” 


esirous of a change, such as ᾿ 
when he 
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king had lodged the first night upon its ruins, he 
was in hopes of raising another army, if the war 
would but cease a while; accordingly, he forti- 
fied that strong hold, though it were done after 
a poor manner. But, the Romans falling upon 
him, he resisted, even beyond his abilities, for 
two days, and then was taken, and brought a pri- 
soner to Gabinius, with Antigonus his son, who 
had fled away together with him from Rome, 
and from Gabinius he was carried to Rome again. 
Wherefore the senate put him under confine- 
ment, but returned his children back to Judea, 
because Gabinius informed them by letters, that 
he had promised Aristobulus’s mother to do so, 
for her delivering the fortresses up to him. 
7. Butnew, as Gabinius was marching to the 
war agaitist the Parthians, he was hindered by 
Ptolemy, whom, upon his return from Euphrates, 
he brought back into Egypt, making use of Hyr- 
canus and Antipater to provide every thing that 
was necessary for this expedition; for Antipater 
furnished him with money, and weapons, and 
corn, and auxiliaries; he also prevailed with the 
Jews that were there, and guarded the avenues 
at Pelusium, to let them pass. But now, upon 
Gabinius’s absence, the other part of Syria was 
in motion, and Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, 
brought the Jews to revolt again. Accordingly, 
he got together a very great army, and set about 
killing all the Romans that were in the country ; 
hereupon Gabinius was afraid, (for he was come 
back already out of Egypt, and obliged to come 
back quickly by these tumults,) and sent Anti- 
pater, who prevailed with some of the revolters 
to be quiet. However, thirty thousand still con- 
tinued with Alexander, who was himself eager 
to fight also; accordingly, Gabinius went out to 
fight, when the Jews met him, and, as the battle 
was fought near Mount Tabor, ten thousand of 
them were slain, and the rest of. the multitude 
dispersed themselves, and fled away. So Gabi- 
nius came to Jerusalem, and settled the govern- 
ment as Antipater would have it; thence he 


ΠΥ marched, and fought and beat the Nabateans. 


As for Mithridates and Orsanes, who fled out of 
Parthia, he sent them away privately, but gave 
it out among the soldiers that they had run away. 

8, In the meantime, Crassus came as successor 
to Gabinius in Syria. He took away allthe rest 
of the gold belonging to the temple of Jerusalem, 
in order to furnish himself for his expedition 
against the Parthians. He α150 took away the 
two thousand talents which Pompey had not 
touched; but when he had passed over Eu- 
pee he perished himself, and his army with 

im; concerning which affairs this is not a 
proper time to speak [more largely.] 

9. But now Cassius, after Crassus, put a stop to 
the Parthians, who were marching in order to 
enter Syria. Cassius had fled into that province, 
and when he had taken possession of the same, 
he made a hasty march into Judea; and, upon 
his taking Tarichez, he carried thirty thousand 
Jews into slavery. He also slew Pitholaus, who 
had supported the seditious followers of Aristo- 
bulus, and it was Antipater who advised him so 
todo. Now this Antipater married a wife of an 
eminent family among the Arabians, whose name 
was Cypros, and had four sons born to him by 
her, Phasaelus and Herod, who was afterward 
king, and, besides these, Joseph and Pheroras; 
and he had a daughter whose name was Salome, 

"Now, as he made himself friends among the men 
of power every where, by the kind offices he did 
them, and the hospitable manner that he treated 

‘them ; so did he contract the greatest friendship 
with the king of Arabia, by marrying his rela- 
tion; insomuch, that when he made war with 
Aristobulus, he sent and intrusted his children 
with him,. So, when Cassius had forced Alex- 
ander to come to terms and to be quiet, he re- 
turned to Euphrates, in order to prevent the 
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Parthians from’repassing it; concerning which 
matter we shall speak elsewhere.* 


- CHAP. ΙΧ. 

Aristobulus is taken off by Pompey’s Friends, as 
is his son Alexander by Scipio. Antipater cul- 
tivates a Friendship with Casar, after Pom- 
pey's Death; he also performs great Actions in 


that War, wherein he assisted Mithridates. 


§ 1. Now, upon the flight of Pompey, and of 
the senate, beyond the Jonian Sea, Cesar got 
Rome and the empire under his power, and re- 
leased Aristobulus from his bonds. He also com- 
mitted two legions #9 him, and sent him in haste 
into Syria, as hoping that by his means he should 
easily conquer that country, and the parts ad- 
joining to Judea. But envy prevented any effect 
of Aristobulus’s alacrity, and the hopes of Cx- 
sar; for he was taken off by poison given him by 
those of Pompey’s party, and, for along while, 
he had not so much as a burial vouchsafed him in 
his own country; but his dead body lay [above 
ground,] preserved in honey, until it was sent to 
the Jews by Antony, in order to be buried in the 
royal sepulchres. 

2. His son Alexander also was beheaded by 
Scipio at Antioch, and that by the command of 
Pompey, and upon an accucation laid against him 
before his tribunal, for the mischiefs he had done 
to the Romans. But Ptolemy the son of Menne- 
us, who was then ruler of Chalcis under Liba- 
nus, took his brethren to him, by sending his son 
Philippio for them to Ascalon, who took Antigo- 
nus, as well as his sisters, away from Aristobu- 
lus’s wife, and brought them to his father; and 
falling in love with the younger daughter, he 
married her, and was afterward slain by his fa- 
ther, on her account; for Ptolemy himself, after 
he had slain his son, married her, whose name 
was Alexandra; on account of which marriage, 
he took the greater care of her brother and sister. 

3. Now, after Pompey was dead, Antipater 
changed sides, and cultivated a friendship with 
Cesar. And, since Mithridates of Pergamus, 
with the forces he led against Egypt, was ex- 
cluded from the avenues about Pelusium, and 
was forced to stay at Ascalon, he persuaded the 
Arabians, among whom he had lived, to assist 
him, and came himself to hima, at the head of 
three thousand armed men. He also encou- 
raged the men of power in Syria to come to his 
assistance, as also of the inhabitants of Libanus, 
Ptolemy, and Jamblicus, and another Ptolemy; 
by which means the cities of that country cate 
readily into this war; insomuch that Mithridates 
ventured now, in dependence upon the additional 
strength that he had gotten by Antipater, to 
march forward to Pelusium; and when they το τὸ 
fused him a passage through it, he besieged the Ὁ 
city: in the attack of which place, Antipater 
principally signalized himself, for he brought 
down that part of the wall which was over against 
him, and leaped first of all into the city, with the 
men that were about him. 

4. Thus was Pelusium taken. Butstill, as they 
were marching on, those Egyptian Jews that in- 
habited the country, called the country of Onias, 
stopped them. Then did Antipater not only per- 
suade them not to stop them, but to afford provi- 
sions for their army; on which account even the 

people about Memphis would not fight against 
them, but of their own accord joined Mithridates. 
Whereupon he went road about Delta, and 
foughtthe rest of the Egyptians at a place called 
the Jews’ Camp: nay, when he was in danger 
in the battle with all his right wing, Antipater 
wheeled about, and came along the ‘bank of the 
river to him: for he had beaten those that op- 
posed him as he led the left wing. After which 
success he fell upon those that pursued Mithri- 


* This citation is now wanting, 
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‘dates, and great many of them, and pur- 

sued the re so far that he took their 
own men; as Mithridates lost, during the pursuit 
that was made after him, about eight dred. 
He was also himself saved unexpectedly, and 
became an irreproachable witness to Cesar, of 
the great actions of Antipater. 

6. tae ταν Cesar encouraged Antipater to 
undertake other hazardous enterprises for him, 
and that by giving him great commendations, 
and hopes of reward. In all which enterprises 
he readily exposed himself to many dangers, and 
became a most courageous warrior, and had 
many wounds, almost all over his body, as de- 

*Ymonstrations of his valour. And, when Cesar 
had settled the affairs of Egypt, and was return- 
ing into Syria again, he gave him the privilege 
of a Roman citizen, and freedom from taxes, and 
rendered him an object of admiration by the 
hon and marks of friendship he bestowed 
΄ im. On this account it was that he also 
confirmed Hyrcanus in the high priesthood. 


CHAP. X. 


Casar makes Antipater Procurator of Judea; as 
does Antipater appoint Phasaelus to be Go- 
vernor of Jerusalem, and Herod Governor of 
Galilee ; who, in some time, was called to answer 
Sor himself ἔπε the Sanhedrim,] where he is 
acquitted. Sextus Cesar is treacherously killed 
by Bassus, and is succeeded by Marcus. 


§ 1. Axovr this time it was that Antigonus, 
the son of Aristobulus, came to Czsar, and be- 
came, in a surprising manner, the occasion of 
Antipater’s farther advancement; for, whereas 
he ought to have lamented that his father ap- 
peared to have been poisoned on account of his 
quarrels with Pompey, and to have complained 
of Scipio’s barbarity towards his brother, and not 
to mix any invidious passion when he was suing 
for mercy; besides those things, he came before 
Cesar, and accused Hyrcanus and Antipater, how 
they had driven him and his brethren eltirely out 
of their native country, and had acted in a great 
many instances unjustly and extravagantly with 
regard to their nation, and that as to his assist- 
ance they had sent him into Egypt, it was not 
dene out of good-will to him, but out of the fear 
they were in from former quarrels, and in order 
tu gain pardon for their friendship to [his enemy] 
Pompey. 

2. Hereupon Se threw away his gar- 
ments, and showed the multitude of the wounds 
he had, and said, that ‘tas to his good-will to 
Cesar, he had no occasion to say a word, be- 
cause his body cried aloud, though he said no- 
thing himself: that he wondered at Antigonus’s 
boldness, while he was himself no other than the 
son of an enemy to the Romans, and of a fugi- 
tive, and had inheritance from his father to be 
fond of innovations and seditions, that he should 
undertake to.accuse other men before the Roman 
governor, and endeavour to gain some advantage 
to himself, when he ought to be contented that 
he was suffered to live; for that the reason of his 
desire of governing public affairs, was not so 
rmouch because he was in want of it, but because, 
if he could once obtain the same, he might stir 
up a sedition among the Jews, and use what they 
should gain from the Romans, to the disservice 
of those that gave it him.” 

3. When Cesar heard this, he declared Hyr- 
canus to be the most worthy of the high priest- 
hood, and gave leave to Antipater to choose what 


* What is here noted by Hudson and Spanheim, that 
his grant of leave to rebuild the walls of the cities of Ju- 
dea was made by Julius Cesar, not as here to Antipater, 
but to Hyrcanns, Antiq. B. xiv. ch. viii. sect. 5, has hardly 
an appearance 


of a tradiction ; Antipater being now, 
perhaps, considered only as Hyrcanus’s deputy and mi- 
“ ; 


authority he pleased; but he left the det ἃ- 
tion of such dignity to him that bestowed the 
dignity upon him;'so he was constituted pro- 
of all Judea, and obtained leave, more- 
rebuild those walls of his country that 
en thrown down.* These honorary grants 
Cwsar sent orders to have engraved in the capi- 
tol, that they might stand there as indications of 
his own justice, and of the virtue_of Antipater. 
4. But as soon as Antipater had conducted 
Cesar out of Syria, he returned to Judea, and 
the first thing he did, was to rebuild that wall of 
his own country, [Jerusalem,] which Pompey 
had overthrown, and then to go over the coun- 
try, and to quiet the tumults that were therein; 
where he partly threatened, and partly advised 
every one, and told them, that, “in case they 
would submit to Hyrcanus, they would live hap- 
pily and peaceably, and enjoy what they pos- 
sessed, and that with universal peace and quiet- 
ness; but that, in case they hearkened to such 
as had some frigid hopes, by raising new trou- 
bles, to get themselves some gain, they should 
then find him to be their lord instead of their 
rocurator; and find Hyrcanus to be a tyrant 
instead of a king ; and both the Romans an i 
sar to be their enemies, instead of rulers ; | : 
that they would not suffer him to be removed — 
from the government, whom they had made their 
governor.” And, at the same time that he said 
this, he settled the affairs of the country by him- 
self, because he saw that Hyrcanus was inactive, 
and not fit to manage the affairs of the kingdom. 
So he constituted his eldest son, Phasaelus, go- 
vernor of Jerusalem, and of the parts about it; 
he also sent his next son, Herod, who was very 
young,t with equal authority into Galilee. 
5. Now Herod was active man, and soon 
found proper materials for his active spirit to 
work upon. As therefore he found that He- 
zekias, the head of the robbers, ran over the 
neighbouring parts of Syria with a great band 
of men, he caught him and slew him, and many 
more of the robbers with him; which exploit was 
chiefly grateful to the Syrians, insomuch that 
| hymns were sung in Herod’s commendation, both 
in the villages and in the cities, as having pro- 
| cured their quietness, and having preserved what 
they possessed to them; on which occasion he 
became acquainted with Sextus Cesar, a kins- 
man of the great Cxsar, and president of Ἀγίας, 
| A just emulation of his glorious actions excite 
Phasaelus also to imitate him, Accordingly, he 
| procured the good-will of the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem, by his own management of the city af- 
| fairs, and did not abuse his power in any dis- 
| agreeable manner; whence it came to pass, that 
| the nation paid Antipater the respects that oar 
| due only to a king, and the honours they all yield- 
ed him were equal to the honours due ¥ an ab- 
solute lord; yet did he not abate any part of that 
good-will or fidelity which he owed to Hyreanus. 
6. However, he found it impossible to escape 
envy in such his prosperity; for the glory of 
these young men affected even Hyrcanus him- 
self already privately, though he said nothing of 
it to any body: but what he principally was 
grieved at, was the great actions of Herod, and 
that so many messengers came one before ano- 
ther, and intone him of the great reputation 
he got in all his undertakings. There were also 
many people in the royal palace itself who infla- 
med his envy at him: those I mean, who were 
obstructed in their designs by the prudence either 
of the young men or of Antipater. These men 
said, that by committing the public affairs to the 


nister; although he afterward made a cipher of Hyrcanus, 
and under great decency of behaviour to him took the real 
authority to himself. 

t Or 25 years of age. See the note on Antiq. B. i. chap, 
xii. sect. 3, and on B. xiv. chap. ix. sect. 2; and Of the 
War, B. ii. ch. xi. sect. 6; and Polyb B. xvii. p. 725. 
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loved Herod. 
8. But Herod, supposing that he had escaped 
punishment without the consent of the king, re- 
tired to Sextus, to Damascus, and got every thing 
ready, in order not to obey him, if he should sum- 
mon him again; whereupon those that were evil 
disposed irritated Hyrcanus, and told him, that 
Herod was gone away in anger, and was prepa- 
red to make war upon him; and as the king be- 
heved what they said, he knew not what to do, 
since he saw that his antagonist was stronger 
than he was himself. And now, since Herod was 
* made general of Celosyria and Samaria by Sex- 

tus Cesar, he was formidable, not only from the 
Z00 d-will which the nation bore him, but by the 
D rhe himself had; insomuch, that Hyrcanus 
into the utmost degree of terror, and expect- 


ed he would presently march against him with 
his army. aps 5 
9. Nor was he mistaken in the conjecture he 


made, for L i : 
the anger he bore him for his threatening him 
with the accusation in a public court, and led it to 
Jerusalem, inorder to throw Hyrcanus down from 
his kingdom: and this he had soon done, unless 
his father and brother had gone out together, 
and broken the force of his fury, and this by 
exhorting him to carry his revenge no farther 
than to shrewtonhia and affrighting, but to spare 
the king, under whom he had been advanced 
to such a degree of power; and that he ought 
not to be so inuch provoked at his being tried, 
as to forget to be thankful that he was acquit- 
ted; nor so long to think upon what was of a me- 
lancholy nature, as to be ungrateful for his de- 
liverance; and if we, ought to reckon that God 
is the arbitrator of success in war, an unjust 
cause is of more disadvantage than an army 
can be of advantage ; and that therefore he ought 


a Many writers of the Roman history give an account 
of this murder of Sextus Ceesar, and of the war at Apamia 
upon that occasion.. They are cited in Dean Aldrich’s 
note. 

t In the Antiquities, B. xiv. ch. xi. sect. 1, the duration 
of the reign of Julius Ceesar is 3 years 6 months, but here 
3 years 7 months, be ginning rightly, says Dean Aldrich, 
from his second dictatorship. It is probable the real dy- 
ration might be 3 years and between 6 and 7 morths. 
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ors, and this no farther than by brin, 
a shadow of injustice upon him. So Herod was 
prevailed upon by these arguments, and suppo- 
sed that what he had already done was sufficient 
for his future hopes, and that he had enough 
shown his power to the nation. 

10. In the mean time, there was a disturbance 
among the Romans about Apamia, and a civil 
war occasioned by the treacherous slaughter of 
Sextus Caesar,” by Cicilius Bassus, which he per- 
petrated out of his good-will to Pompey ; he isd 
took the authority over his forces: but as the 
rest of Czsar’s commanders attacked Bassus 
with their whole army, inorder to punish him for 
the murder of Cesar; Antipater also sent them 
assistance by his sons, both on aceount of hi 
that was murdered, and on account of that’ 
sar who was still alive, both of whom were 1 
friends ; and as this war grew to be of a conside} 
able length, Marcus came from Italy as succes- 


sor to Sextus. 
CHAP. XI. 


Herod is made Procurator of all Syria: Mali= 
chus is afraid of him, and takes i 
by Poison; whereupon the Tribunes of 
Soldiers are prevailed with to kill him. 


§ 1. THERE was at this time a mighty war raised 
among the Romans, upon the sudden and trea- 
cherous slaughter of Cesar by Cassius and Bru- 
tus, after he had held the government for three 
years and seven months.t Upon this murder 
there were very great agitations, and the great 
men were mightily at difference one with ano- 
ther, and every one betook himself to that party 
where they had the greatest hopes of advancing 
themselves. Accordingly, Cassius came into Sy- 
ria, in order to receive the forces that were at 
Apamia, where he procured a reconciliation be- 
tween Bassus and Marcus, and the legions which 
were at difference with him; so he raised the 
siege of Apamia, and took upon him the com 
mand of the army, and went about exacting tri- 
bute of the cities, and demanding their money to 
such a degree as they were not able to bear. 

2. So he gave command that the Jews should 
bring in seven hundred talents; whereupon An-* 
tipater, out of his dread of Cassius’s threats, 
parted the raising of this sum among his sons, 
and among others of his acquaintance, and to be 
done immediately, a ong them he required 
one Malichus, who was at enmity with him, to do 
his part also, which necessity forced him to do. 
Now Herod, in the first place, mitigated the pas- 
sion of Cassius, by bringing his share out of Gali- 
lee, which was a hundred talents, on which ac- 
count he was in the highest favour with him, 
and when he reproached the rest for being tardy, 
he was angry at the cities themselves; so he 
made slaves of Gophna and Emmaus, and two 
others of less note; nay, he proceeded as if he 
would: kill Malichus, because he had not made 
greater haste in exacting his tribute; but Anti- 
pater prevented the ruin of this man, and of the 
other cities, and got into Cassius’st favour, by 
bringing in a hundred talents immediately. 

3, However, when Cassius was gone, Malichus 
forgot the kindness that Antipater had done him, 
and laid frequent plots against him that had 
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f It appears evidently by Josephus’s accounts, both 
here and in his Antiquities, B. xiv. ch. xi. sect. 2, that this 
Cassius, one of Ceesar’s murderers, was a bitter oppressor 
and exacter of tribute in Judea. These 700 talents amount 
to about £300,000 stevling, and are about half the yearly 
revenues of King Herod afterward. See the note on 
Antiq. B. xvii. ch. xi. sect. 4. It also appears, that Galilee 
then paid uo more than 100 talen ‘7th part of the 
entire sum to be levied in all 
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es of his son became the cause of his 
perdition; for as Malichus was afraid of this, he 

d one of the king’s cupbearers with 
money to give a poisoned potion to Antipater; 
so he became a sacrifice to Malichus’s wicked- 
Mess, and died at a feast. He was a man inother 
respects active in the management of affairs, and 
one that recovered the government to Hyrcanus, 
and preserved it in his hands. 

5. However, Malichus, when he was suspected 
of poisoning Antipater, and when the multitude 
Was angry with him for it, denied it, and made 
the people believe he was not guilty. He also pre- 
pared to make a great figure, and raised sol- 
diers; for he did not suppose that Herod would 
be quiet, who indeed came upon him with an 
army presently, in order to revenge his father’s 
death; but upon hearing the advice of his bro- 
ther, Phasaelus, not to punish him in an open 
manner, lest the multitude should fall into a se- 
dition, he admitted of Malichus’s apology, and 
peenees that he cleared him of the suspicion; 

e also made a pompous funeral for his father. 

6. So Herod went to Samaria, which was then 
in a tumult, and settled the city in peace; after 
which, at the [Pentecost] festival, he returned 
to Jerusalem, having his ed men with him; 
hereupon Hyrcanus, at st of Malichus, 
who feared his appro ide them to intro- 
duce foreigners to mix themselves with the peo- 
ple of the country, while they were purifying 
themselves; but Herod despised the pretence, 
and him that gave that command, and came in by 
night. Upon which Malichus came to him, and 
bewailed Antipater; Herod also made him be- 
lieve [he admitted of his lamentations as real,] 
although he had much ado to restrain his passion 
at him; however, he did himself bewail the mur- 
der of his father, in his letters to Cassius, who, 
on other accounts, also hated Malichus; Cassius 
sent him word back that he should avenge his 
father’s death upon him, and privately gave 
order to the tribunes that were under him, that 
they should assist Herod in a righteous action 
he was about. 

7. And because, upon the taking of Laodicea 
by Cassius, the men of power were gotten toge- 
ther from all quarters, with presents and crowns 
m their hands, Herod allotted this time for the 
punishment of Malichus. Malichus sus- 
pected that, and was at he resolved to 
withdraw his son privately from among the Ty- 
rians, who was a | re there, while he got 
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zether an army out of Syria; and be- 
od was likely to have a great share in 

ding necessaries, they then made hima pro- 
ator of all Syria, and gave him an army of 
foot and horse. Cassius promised him also, that 
after the war was over, he would make him king 
of Judea: but it so happened, that the power 


laid 5 Α 
mind what orders Cassius had given them, and Ἷ 
went out of the city with their swords in their 
hands upon the seashore, whére they encom- 
passed Malichus round about, and killed him with 

many wounds. Upon which Hyrcanus was im- 

m y affrighted, till he swooned away, and 

fe at the surprise he was im; and it v 
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he,) Cassius hath saved both me and: 
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CHAP. XII. 


Phasaelus is toohard for Felix ; Herod also over- 
comes ae in Battle; and the Jews accuse 
both Herod and Phasaelus, but Antonius acquits 
them, and makes them Tetrarchs. 


§ 1. WHen Cassius was gone out of Syria, 
another sedition arose at Jerusalem, where 
Felix assaulted Phasaelus with an army, that he 
might avenge the death of Malichus upon Hated, 
by falling upon hiadiother. Now Herod hap- 
penes then to be with Fabius, the governor of 
amascus, and as he was going to his brother’s 
assistance, he was detained by sickness; inthe 
mean time, Phasaelus was by himself too 
for Felix, and reproached Hyrcanus on ac nd 
of his ingratitude, both for what assistan Ὶ 
had affo: Malichus, and for grecenae ili- 
chus’s brother, when he possessed himsel of ἢ . 
fortresses; for he had gotten a great many o 
them already, and among them the strongest of 
them all, Masada. , 
2. However, yar could be sufficient for | ‘ 
against the force of Herod, who, as soon as 
was recovered, took the other fortresses 
and drove him out of Masada in the posture of a 
supplicant ; he also drove away Marion, the ty- 
rant of the T’yrians, out of Galilee, when he had 
already possessed himself of three fortitied 
places; but as to those Tyrians whom he had 
caught, he preserved them all alive; nay, some 
of them he gave presents to, and so sent them 
away, and thereby procured good-will to himself 
from the city, and hatred to the tyrant. Marion 
had indeed obtained that tyrannical power of ’ 
Cassius, who set tyrants over all Syria;* and 
out of hatred to Herod it was that he assist 
Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, and prine 
pally on Fabius’s account, whom Antigonus had 
made his assistant by money, and had him ac 
cordingly on his side when he made his descent; 
but it was Ptolemy, the kinsman of Antigonus, , 
that supplied all that he wanted. 
9, When Herod had fought against these in 
the avenues of Judea, he was conqueror in the 
battle, drove away Antigonus, returned to 


have proceeded from his true zeat for publie liberty, but 
from a desire to be a tyrant himself. — : 
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Jerusalem beloved by every body, for the glo- 
rious action he had done; for, those who did not 
before favour him, did join themselves to him 


now, because of his marriage into the ly of 
Hyrcanus; for as he had formerly married a wife 
out of his own country of no ignoble blood, who 
was called Doris, of whom he begot Antipater ; 
so did he marry Mariamne, the daughter of Alex- 
ander, the son of Aristobulus, and the grand- 
daughter of Hyrcanus, and was become thereby 
a relation of the king. 
~ 4, But when Cesar and Antony had slain Cas- 
sius near Philippi, and Cesar was gone to Italy, 
and Antony to Asia, amongst the rest of the cities 
which sent ambassadors to Antony, into Bithy- 
nia, the great men of the Jews came also, and ac- 
cused Phasaelus and Herod, that they kept the 
government by force, and that Hyrcanus had no 
more than an honourable name. Herod appeared 
ready to answer this accusation, and, having 
made Antony his friend by the large sums of 
money which he gave him, he brought him to 
such a temper as not to hear the others speak 
τ against him, and thus did they part at this time. 
5. However, after this there came a hundred 
of the principal men among the Jews to Daphne 
ΡΥ Antioch to Antony, who was already in love 


with Cleopatra to the degree of slavery; these 


Jews put those men that were the most potent, 
both in dignity and eloquence, foremost,and accu- 
‘sed the brethren,* But Messala opposed them, 
and defended the brethren, and that while Hyr- 
canus stood by him, on account of his relation to 
them. When Antony had heard both sides, he 
asked Hyrcanus which party was the fittest to 
govern? who replied, that Herod and his party 
were the fittest. Antony was glad of that an- 
swer, for he had been formerly, treated in a hos- 
pitable and obliging manner by his father Anti- 
pater, when he marched into Judea with Gabi- 
nius; so he constituted the brethren tetrarchs, 
apd committed to them the government of Judea. 

6. But when the ambassadors had indignation 
at this procedure, Antony took fifteen of them, 
and put them into custody, whom he was also 
going to kill presently, and the rest he drove away 
with disgrace, on which occasion a still greater 
tumult arose at Jerusalem: so they sent again a 

10usand ambassadors to Tyre, where Antony 

ow abode, as he was marching to Jerusalem; 
upon these men, who made a clamour, he sent 
out the governor of T'yre, and ordered him to 
punish all that he could catch of them, and to set- 
tle those in the administration whom he had 
made tetrarchs. 

7. But before this, Herod and Hyrcanus went 
out upon the seashore, and earnestly desired of 
those ambassadors that they would neither bring 
ruin upon themselves, nor war upon their native 
country, by their rash contentions; and when 
they grew still more outrageous, Antony sent 
out armed men, and slew a great many, and 
wounded more of them; of whom those that 
were slain were buried by Hyrcanus, as were the 
wounded put under the care of physicians by him ; 
yet would not those that had escaped be quiet 
still, but put the affairs of the city into such dis- 
order, and so provoked Antony, that he slew 
those whom he had in bonds also. 


CHAP. ΧΗ]. 

The Parthians bring Antigonus back into Judea, 
and cast Hyrcanus and Phasaelus into Prison. 
The flight of Herod, and the taking of Jerusa- 
lem, andwhat Hyrcanus and Phasaelus suffered. 
§ 1 Now two years afterward, when Barza- 

pharnes, a governor among the Parthians, and 


* Phasaclus and Herod. 

1 This large and noted wood or woodland belonging to 
Carmel, called Apvjos by the Septuagint, is mentioned in 
the Old Testament, 2 Kings xix. 23, and Isaiah x. 18, and 


by Strabo, B. xvi. p. 758, as both Aldrich and Spanheim ἢ 


here remark very pertinently. 


‘WARS OF THE JEWS. 
Pacorus, the king’s son, had possessed th 


selyes of Syria, and when Lysanias had 
succeeded, upon his father Ptolemy the 8 
Menneus’s death, in the government [of Chalecis,] 
he prevailed with the governor, by a promise Ὁ] 
a thousand talents, and five hundred women, to 
bring back Antigonus to his kingdom, and to 
turn Hyrcanus out of it. Pacorus was by these 
means induced so to do, and marched along the 
seacoast, while he ordered Barzapharnes to fall 
upon the Jews as he went along the Mediterra- 
nean part of the country; but of the maritime 
people, the Tyrians would not receive Pacorus, 
although those of Ptolemais and Sidon had re- 
ceived him: so he committed a troop of his 
horse to a certain cupbearer belonging to the 
royal family, of his own name a an 
gave him orders to march into Judea, in order to 
learn the state of affairs among their enemies, 
and to help Antigonus when he should want his 
assistance. $ ; 7 

2. Now, as these men were ravaging Carmel, 
many of the Jews ran together to Antigonus, 
and showed themselves ready to make an incur- 
sion into the country; so he sent them before 
into that place called Drymus,t [the wood-land, ] 
to seize upon the place; whereupon a battle was 
fought between them, and they drove the enemy 
away, and pursued them, and ran after them as 
far as Jerusalem, and as their numbers increased, 
they proceeded as far as the king’s palace; but 
as Hyrcanus and Phasaelus received them with 
a strong body of men, there happened a battle 
in the market-place, in which Herod’s party beat 
the enemy, and shut them up in the temple, and 
set sixty men in the houses adjoining as a guard 
on them. But the people that were tumultuous 
against the brethren came in, and burnt those 
men; while Herod, in his rage for killing them, 
attacked and slew many of the people, till one 
party made incursious on the other by turns, day 

y day, in the way of ambushes, and slaughters 
were made continually among them. 

3. Now, when that festival which we call Pen- 
tecost was at hand, all-the places about the tem- 
ple, and the whole city, were full of a multitude 
of people that were come out of the country, 
and which were the greatest part of them armed 
also, at which time Phasaelus guarded the wall, 
and Herod, with a few, guarded the royal palace; 
and when he made an assault upon his enemies, 
as they were out of their ranks, on the north 
quarter of the city, he slew a very great number 
of them, and put them all to flight, and some of 
them he shut up within the city, and others with- 
in the outward rampart. In the mean time, An- 
tigonus desired that Pacorus might be admitted 
te be a reconciler between them; and Phasaelus 
was prevailed upon to admit the Parthian into 
the city with five hundred horse, and to treat him 
in a hospitable manner, who pretended that he 
came to quell the tumult, but in reality he came 
to assist Antigonus; however, he laid a plot for 
Phasaelus, and persuaded him to go as an am 
bassador to Barzapharnes, in order to put an 
end to the war, although Herod was very earnest 
with him to the contrary, and exhorted him to 
kill the plotter, but not expose himself to the 
snares he had laid for him, beeause the barbari- 
ans are naturally perfidious. However, Pacorus 
went out and took Hyrcanus with him, that he 
might be the less suspected; he also left some 
of the horsemen, called the Freemen,} with 
Herod, and conducted Phasaelus with the rest. 

4, But now, when they were come to Galilee, 
they found that the people of that country bad 
revolted, and were in arms, who came very cun- 


1 These accounts, both here and Antiq. RB. xiv. ch. xiii. 
sect. 5, that the Parthians fought chiefly on horseback, 
and that only some few of their soldiers were freemen, 
perfectly agree with Trogus Pompcius, in Justin, B. xB, 
2, 3, as Dean Aldrich well obseryes on this place. 
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to their leader, and oesought him to con- 
is treacherous intentions by an obliging be- 
yiour to them ; accordingly, he at first made 
em presents, and afterward, as they went 
away, laid ambushes for them; and, when they 
were come to one of the maritime cities called 
Ecdippon, they perceived that a plot was laid 
for them; for they were there informed of the 
promise of a thousand talents, and how Anti- 
gonus had devoted the greatest number of the 
women that were there with them, among the 
five hundred, to the Parthians;‘they also per- 
ceived that an ambush was always laid for them 
‘7 the barbarians in the night-time; they had 
also been seized on before this, unless they had 
waited for the seizure of Herod first at Jeru- 
salem, because if he were once informed of this 
treachery of theirs, he would take care of him- 
self; nor was this a mere report, but they saw 
the guards already not far off them. 

58. Nor would Vhaseots think of forsaking 
Hyrcanus and flying away, although Ophellius 
earnestly persuaded him to it: for this man had 
learned the whole scheme of the plot from Sara- 
malla,‘the richest of all the Syrians. But Pha- 
saelus went up to the Parthian governor, and re- 
proached him to his face for laying this trea- 
cherous plot against them, and chieily because 
he had done it for money; and he promised him, 
that he would give him more money for their 
preservation than Antigonus had promised to 

ive for the kingdom. But the sly ἌΣ ΤΩΝ en- 

eavoured to remove all this suspicion by apo- 
jogies and by oaths, and then went to [the other] 
Pacorus; immediately after whick those Par- 
thians who were left, and had it in charge, 
seized upon Phasaelus and Hyrcauns, who could 
do no more than curse their perfidiousness and 
their perjury. 
6. In the meantime the cupbearer was sent 
back,] and laid a plot how to seize upon Herod, 
y deluding him, and getting him out of the city, 
as he was commanded to But Herod sus- 
᾿εῆθτν the barbarians from the beginning, and 

aving then received intelligence that a mes- 
senger, who was to bring him the letters that in- 
formed him of the treachery intended, had fallen 
among the enemy, he would not go out of the 
zity; though Pacorus said very positively, that 
he ought to go out, and meet the messengers 
that brovght the letters, for that the enemy had 
not taken them, and that the contents of them 
were not accounts of any plots upon them, but 
of what Phasaelus had done ; yet had he heard 
from others that his brother was seized; and 
Alexcndra,* the shrewdest woman in the world, 
Hyreanus 3 daughter, begged of him that he 
would not g2 υἱέ, nor trust himself to those bar- 
barians whe we1e now come to make an attempt | 
apon him openly. 

7. Now as Paccrus and his friends were con- 
sidering how they .aight bring their plot to bear 


privately, because it was not possible to cir- 
cumvent a man of so great prudence, by openly 
attacking him, Herod prevented them, and went 
off with the persous that were the most nearly 
related to him by night, and this without their 
enemies being apprized of it. But, as soon as 
the Parthians perceived it, they pursued after 
them, and, as he gave orders for his mother, and 
sister, and the young woman who was betrothed 
to him, with her mother, and his youngest bro- 
ther, to make the best of their way, he himself, 
with his servants, took all the care they could to 
keep off the barbarians; and when, at every as- 
sault, he had slain a great many of them, he 
came to the strong hold of Masada. 

8. Nay, he found by experience that the Jews 
fell more heavily upon him than did the Parthi- 
ans, and created him troubles perpetually, and 
this ever since he was gotten sixty furlongs from 


* Mariamne here, in the copies. 
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the city; these sometimes brought it to a sort of 
regular battle. Now, in the place where Herod 
beat them, and killed a great number of them, 
there he afterward built a citadel, in memory of 
the great actions he did there, and adorned it with 
the most costly palaces, and erected very strong 
fortifications, and called it from his own name He- 
rodium. Now, as they were in their flight, many 
joined themselves to him every day; and at a 
place called Thressa of [dumea, his brother Jo- 
seph met him, and advised him to ease himself 
of a great number of his followers; because 
Masada would not contain so great a multitude, 
which were above nine thousand. Herod com- 
plied with this advice, and sent away the most 
cumbersome part cf his retinue, that they might 
go into Idumea, and gave them provisions for 
their journey; but he got safe to the fortress 
with his nearest relations, and retained with him | 
only the stoutest of his followers; and there it 
was that he left eight hundred of his men as a 
guard for the women, and provisions sufficient 
for a siege, but he made haste himself to Petra 
of Arabia. 

9, As for the Parthians in Jerusalem, they be- 
took themselves to plandering, and fell upon the 
houses of those that were fled, and upon the 
king’s palace; and spared nothing but Hyreanus’s 
money, which was not above three hundred ta 
lents. They lighted on other men’s money also, 
but not so much as they hoped for; tor Herod, 
having a long while had a suspicion of the per, 
fidiousness of the barbarians, had taken care to 
have what was most splendid among his tréasures 
conveyed into Idumea, as every one belonging to 
him had in like manner done also. But the Par- 
thians proceeded to that degree~of injustice, as 
to fill all the country with war without denoun- 
cing it, and to demolish the city Marissa, and not 
only to set up Antigouus for king, but to deliver 
Phasaelus and Hyrcanus bound into his hands, in 
order to their being tormented by him. Antigo- 
nus himself also bit off Hyrceanus’s ears with his 
own teeth, as he fell down upon his knees to him, 
that so he might never be able, upon any muta- 
tion of atfairs, to take the high priesthood again, 
for the high priests that officiated were to be 
complete and without blemish. 

10. However, he failed in his purpose ofabusin 
Phasaelus by renson of his courage, tor thoug 
he neither had the command of his sword nor of 
his hands, he prevented all abuses by dashing his 
head against a stone; so he demonstrated him- 
self to be Herod’s own brother, and Hyreanus a 
most degenerate relation, and died with great 


| bravery, and made the end of his life agreeable 


to the actions of it. There is also another report 
about his end, viz. that he recovered of that 
stroke, and that a surgeon, who was sent by An- 
tigonus to heal him, filled the wound with poison- 
ous ingredients, and so killed him; whichsoever 
of these deaths he came to, the beginning of it 
was glorious. It is also reported, that before he 
expired he was informed by a certain poor wo- 
man how Herod had escaped out of their hands, 
and that he said thereupon, ‘I now die with com- 
fort, since I leave behind me one alive, that will 
avenge me of mine enemies.” 

11. This was the death of Phasaelus; 
Parthians, although they had failed of the we 
men they chiefly desired, yet did they put th 
government of Jerusalem into the hands of Αἱ 
tigonus, and took away Hyrcanus, and boun | 
him, and carried him to Parthia. ] 


CHAP. XIV. / 


When Herod is rejected in Arabia, he makes has 
to Rome, where Antony and Casar join chet 
Interest to make hum King of the Jews. 


§ 1. Now Herod did the more zealously } 
his journey into Arabia, as making ν΄ 
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money of the king, whilo his brother was yet 
alive, by which money alone it was that he hoped 
to prevail upon the covetous temper of the bar- 
barians to spare Phasaelus; for he reasoned thus 
with himself, that if the Arabian king was too 
forgetful of his father’s friendship with him, and 
was too covetous to make him a free giff, he 
would however borrow of him as much as might 
redeem his brother, and put into his hands, as a 
pledge, the son of him that was to be redeemed ; 
accordingly he led his brother’s son along with 
him, who was of the age of seven years. Now he 
was ready to give three hundred talents for his 
brother, and intended to desire the intercession 
of the Tyrians to get them accepted; however, 
fate had been too quick for his diligence; and 
since Phasaelus was dead, Herod’s brotherly 
love was now in vain. Moreover, he was not 
able to find any lasting friendship among the 
the Arabians; for their king, Malichus, sent to 
him immediately, and commanded him to return 
back out of his country, and used the name of 
the Parthians as a pretence for so doing, as though 
these had denounced to him by their ambassadors 
to cast Herod out of Arabia; while in reality 
they had a mind to keep back what they owed 
to Antipater, and not be obliged to make re- 
quitals to his sons for the free gifts the father 
had made them. He also took the imprudent 
advice of those who, equally with himself, were 
willing to deprive Herod of what Antipater had 
deposited among them; and these men were the 
most potent of all whom he had in his kingdom. 

2. So when Herod had found that the Arabians 
were his enemies, and this for those very reasons 
whence he hoped they would have been the 
most friendly, and had given them such an an- 
swer as his passion suggested, he returned back 
and went for Egypt. Now he lodged the first 
evening at one of the temples of that country, in 
order to meet with those whom he left behind; 
but on the next day word was brought him as he 
was going to Rbinocurura, that his brother was 
dead, and how he came by his death; and when 
he had lamented him as much as his present cir- 
cumstances could bear, he soon laid aside such 
cares, and proceeded on his journey, But now, 
after some time, the king of Arabia repented of 
what he had done, and sent presently away mes- 
sengers to call him back: Herod had prevented 
them, and was come to Pelusium, where he 
could not obtain a passage from those that lay 
with the fleet, so he besought their captains to 
let him go by them; accordingly, out of the re- 
verence they bore to the fame and dignity of the 
man, they conducted him to Alexandria; and 
when he came into the city he was received by 
Cleopatra with great splendour, who hoped he 
might be persuaded to be commander of her 
forces in the expedition she was now about; but 
he rejected the queen’s solicitations, and being 
neither affrighted at the height of that storm 
which then happened, nor at the tumults that 
were now in Italy, he sailed for Rome, 

3. But as he was in peril about Pamphylia, and 
obliged to cast out the greatest part of the ship’s 
lading, he, with difficulty, got safe to Rhodes, a 
place which had been grievously harassed in the 
war with Cassius. He was there received by 
his friends, Ptolemy and Sappinius; and, al- 
though he was then in want of money, he fitted 
up athree-decked ship of very great magnitude, 
wherein he and his friends’ sailed to Brundu- 
sium,* and went thence to Rome with all speed ; 
where he first of all went to Antony, on account 
of the friendship his father had with him, and 
laid before him the calamities of himself and his 
family, and that he had left his nearest relations 
besieged in a fortress, and had sailed to him 


* This Brentesium, or Brundusium, has coins still pre- 


served, on which is written BPENAHZIQN, as Span- 
heim informe us. 
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through a storm, to make supplication to him for 
his assistance. 

4, Hereupon Antony was moved to compas- 
sion at the change that had been made in Herod’s 
affairs, and this both upon his calling to mind 
how hospitably be had been treated by Antipa 
ter, but more especially on account of Herod’s 
own virtue ; so he then resolved to get him made 
king of the Jews, whom he had himself formerly 
made tetrarch. The contest also that he had 
with Antigonus was another inducement, and 
that of no less weight than the great regard he 
had for Herod; for he looked upon Antigonus as 
a seditious person, and an eneiny of the Romans; 
and as for Cesar, Herod found him better prepa- 
red than Antony, as remembering very fresh the 
wars he had gone through together with his fa- 
ther, the hospitable treatment he had met with 
from him, and the entire good will he had shown 
him; besides the activity which he saw in Herod 
himself. So he called the senate together, where- 
in Messales, and after him Atratinus, produced 
Herod beiore them, and gave a full account of 
the merits of his father, and his own good-will to 
the Romans. At this same time they demonstra- 
ted that Antigonus was their enemy, not only 
because he soon quarrelled with them, but be- 
cause he now overlooked the Romans, and took 
the government by the means of the Parthians. 
These reasons greatly moved the senate; at 
which juncture Antony came in, atta told them, 
that it was for their advantage in the Parthian 
war that Herod should be king; so they all gave 
their votes fer it. And when the senate was se- 
parated, Antony and Cesar went out, with He- 
rod between them; while the consul and the rest 
of the magistrates went before them in order to 
offer sacrifices, and to lay the decree in the ca- 
pitol: Antony also made a feast for Herod onthe 
first day of his reign. 


CHAP XV. 


Antigonus besieges those that were in Masada, 
whom Herod frees from Confinement, when he 
comes back from Rone, and presently marches to 
Ἐξγμξαίειι, where he finds Silo corrupted by 

ribes. 


§ 1. Now during this time Antigonus besieged 
those that were in Masada, who had all other 
necessaries in sufficient quantity,-but were in 
want of water; on which account Joseph, He- 
rod’s brother, was disposed to run away to the 
Arabians, with two hundred of his own friends, 
because he had heard that Malichus repented of 
his offences, with regard to Herod; and he had 
been so quick as to have been gone out of the 
fortress already, unless on that very night when 
he was going away, there had fallen a great deal 
of rain, msomuch that his reservoirs were full of 
water, and so he was under no necessity of run- 
ning away. After which, therefore, they made 
an irruption upon Antigonus’s party, and slew a 
great many of them, some in open battles, and 
some in private ambush; nor had they always sue- 
cess in their attempts, for sometimes they were 
beaten and ran away. - 

2. In the mean time Ventidius, the Roman ge- 
neral, was sent out of Syria, to restrain the in- 
cursions of the Parthians, and after he had done 
that, he came into Judea, in pretence indeed to 
assist Joseph and his party, but in reality to get 
money of Antigonus: and when he had pitched 
his camp very near to Jerusalem, as soon as he 
had got money enough, he went away with the 
greatest part of his forces; yet still did he leave 
Silo with some part of them, lest if he had taken 
them all away, his taking of bribes might have 
been too openly discovered. Now Antigonus 
hoped that the Parthians would come again to 
his assistance, and therefore cultivated a good 
understanding with Silo in the mean time, lest 
any interruption should be given to his hopes 
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5. Wow by this time Herod had sailed out of 
Italy, and was come to Ptolemais; and as soon 
as he had gotten together no small army of fo- 
reigners, and of his own countrymen, he march- 
ed through Galilee against Antigonus, wher 
be was assisted by Ventidius and Silo, both whom 
Dellius,* a person sent by Antony, persuaded to 
bring Herod [into his kingdom.] Now Ventidius 
was at this time among the cities, and composing 
the disturbances which had happened by means 
of the Parthians, as was Sile in Judea corrupted 
by the bribes that Antigonus had given him; yet 
was not Herod himself destitute of power, but 
the number of his forces increased every day as 
he went along, and all Galilee, with few excep- 
tions, joined themselves so him. So he proposed 
to himself to set about his mosi necessary euter- 

rise, and that was Masada, in order to deliver 

is relations from the siege they endured. But 
still Joppa stood in his way, and hindered his 
᾿ going thither; for it was necessary to take that 
eity first, which was in the enemies’ hands, that 
when he should go to Jerusalem, no fortress 
might be left in the enemies’ power behind him, 
Silo also willingly joived him, as having now a 
plausible occasion of drawing off his forces [from 


erusalem;} and when the Jews pursued bim j 


and pressed upon him fin his retreat,] Herod 
made an excursion upon them with a small body 
of his men, and soon put them to flight, and sa- 
ved Silo when he was in distress. 

4. After this Herod took Joppa, and then made 
haste to Masada, to free his relations. Now as he 
was marching, many came into him; some induced 
by their friendship to his father, some by the re- 
putation he had already gained himself, and some 
in order to repay the benefits they had received 
from them both ; but still what engaged the great- 
est number on his side, was the hopes from bim, 
when he should be established in his kingdom; 
so that he had gotten together already an army 
hard to be conquered. But Antigonus laid an 
ambash for him as he marched out, in which he 
did little or no harm to his enemies. However, 
he easily recovered his relations again that were 
in Masada, as well as the fortress Ressa, and then 
marched to Jerusalem, where the soldiers that 
were with Silo joined themselves to his own, as 
did many out of the city, from a dread of his 
power. 

5. Now when he had pitched his camp on the 
west side of the city, the guards that were there 
shot their arrows, and threw their darts at them, 
while others ran out in companies, and attacked 
those in the forefront; but Herod commanded 
proclamation to be made at the wall, that “he 
was come for the good of the people and the pre- 
servation of the city, without any design to be 
revenged on his open enemies, but to grant ob- 
livion to them, though they bad been the most 
obstinate against him.’ Now the soldiers that 
were for Antigonus made a contrary clamour, 
and did neither permit any body to hear that 
proclamation, nor to change their party ; so An- 
tigonus gave order to his forces to beat the ene- 
my fromthe walls; accordingly, they soon threw 
their darts at them from the towers, and put 
them to flight. 

υ. And here it was that Silo discovered he had 
taken bribes; for he set many of the soldiers to 
clamour about their want of necessaries, and to 
require their pay, in order to buy themselves 
food, and to demand that he would lead them into 
places convenient for their winter quarters; be- 
cause all the parts about the city were laid waste 
by the means of Antigonus’s army, which had 


* This Dellins is famous, or rather infamous, in the his- 
tory of Mark Antony, as Spanheim und Aldrich here note, 
from the coins of Plutarch and Dio. 

+ This Sepphoris, the metropolis of Galilee, so often 
montioned by Josephus, has coins stil] remaining, ΣῈ Π- 
ΦΩΡΗ͂ΝΏΩΝ, 85 Spanheii here informs us. 
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taken all things away. By this he moved the 
army, and attempted to get them off the siege; 
but Herod went to the captains that were under 
Silo, and to a great many of the soldiers, and 
begged of them not to leave him who was sent 
hither by Cesar, and Antony, and the senate; 
for that he would take care to have their wants 
supplied that very day After the meking of 
which e1.treaty, he went hastily into the country, 
and brought thither so great an abundance of ve- 
cessaries, that he cut off all Silo’s pretences 
and in order to provide that for the following 
days they should not want supplies, he sent to 
the people that were about Samaria, (which city 
had joined itself to him,) to bring corn, and wine, 
and oil, and cattle to Jericho. When Antigonus 
heard of this, he sent some of his party with 
orders to hinder, and lay ambushes for these col- 
] lectors of corn. This command was obeyed, and 
[5 great multitude of armed men were gathered 
| together about Jericho, and lay upon the moun- 
tains to watch those that brought the provisions. 
Yet was Herod pot idle, but took with him ten 
cohorts, five of them were Romans, and five 
Jewish cohorts, together with some mercenary 
troops intermixed among ihem, and besides those 
afew horsemen, and came to Jericho; and when 
he came he found the city deserted, but that 
there were five bandred men, with their wives 
and children, who had taken possession of the 
tops of the mountains; these he took and dis- 
missed them, while the Romans fell upon the 
rest of the city, and plundered it, having found 
the houses full of all sorts of good things. So the 
king left a garrison at Jericho, and came back 
and sent the Roman army into those cities which 
were come over to him, to take their winter 
uarters there, viz. in Judea, [or Idumea,] and 
Galilee, and Samaria. Antigonus also by bribes 
obtained of Silo to Jet a part of his army be re- 
ceived at Lydda, as a compliment to Antonius. 


CHAP. XVI. 


FHlerod takes Sepphoris, and subdues the Robbers 

that were in the Caves; he after that avenges 

|| himself upon Macheras, as upon an Enemy of 

his, and goes to Antony as Ἔ was besieging 
Samosata. 


§ 1. So the Romans lived in plenty of all 
things, and rested from war. However, Herod 
did not lie at rest, but seized upon Idumea, and 
kept it, with two thousand footmen and four han- 
dred horsemen; and this he did by sending his 
brother Joseph thither, that no innovation might 
be made by Antigonus. He also removed his 
mother, and all his relations who had been in 
Masada, to Samaria; and when he had settled 
them securely, he marched to take the remain- 
ing parts of Galilee, and to drive away the gar- 
risons placed there by Antigonus. 

2. But when Herod had reached Sepphoris,t 
in a very great snow, he took the city without 
any difficulty, the guards, that should have kept 
it, lying away before it was assaulted; where 
he gave an opportunity to his followers that had 
been in distress to refresh themselves, there 
being in that city a great abundance of necessa- 
ries. After which he hasted away to the rob- 
bers that were in the caves, who overran a great 
part ofthe country, and did as great mischief to 
its inhabitants as a war itself could have done. 
Accordingly, he sent beforehand three cohorts 
of footmen and one troop of horsemen to the 
village Arbela, and came himself forty days 
afterwardt with the rest of his forees. Yet were 


1 This way of speaking, after forty days, is interpreted 
hy Josephus himself on the forticth day; Autiq. B. xiv. ch. 
xv. sect. 4, in like manner, wheu Josephus says, ch. xxxtit. 
sect. 8, that Herod lived after he had ordered Autipater to 
be slain five days, this is by himself interpreted, Antiq. B, 
xvii. ch. viii. see. 1 that he died on the fifth day afterward. 
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not the enemy affrighted at this assault, but met 
him in arms, for their skill was not that of warri- 
ors, but their boldness was the boldness of robbers: 
when, therefore, it came to a pitched battle, they 
put to flight Herod’s left wing with their right 
one; but Herod, wheeling about on the sudden 
from his own right wing, came to their assist- 
ance, and both made his own teft wing return 
back from its flight, and fell upon the pursuers, 
and cooled their courage, till they could not bear 
the attempts that were made directly upon them, 
and so turned back and ran away. 

3. But Herod followed them, and slew them as 
he followed them, and destroyed a great part of 
them, till those that remained were scattered be- 
yond the river [Jordan,] and Galilee was freed 
from the terrors they had been under, excepting 
from those that remained, and lay concealed in 
caves, which required longer time ere they could 
be conquered. In order to which, Herod, in the 
first place, distributed the fruits of their former 
Jabours to the soldiers, and gave every one of 
them a hundred and fifty drachme of silver, and 
a great deal more to their commanders, and sent 
them into their winter quarters. He also sent to 
his youngest brother Pheroras, to take care of a 
good market for them, where they might buy 
themselves provisions, and to build a wall about 
Alexandrium, who took care of both those in- 
junctions accordingly. 

4, In the mean time Antony abode at. Athens, 

while Ventidius called for Silo and Herod to come 
to the war against the Parthians, but ordered 
them first to settle the affairs of Judea; so Herod 
willingly dismissed Silo to go to Ventidius, but be 
made an expedition himself against those that 
lay in the caves. Now these caves were in the 
precipices of craggy mountains, and could not be 
come at from any side, since they had only some 
winding pathways, very narrow, by which they 
got up to them; but the rock that lay on their 
rout had beneath it valleys of a vast depth, and 
of an almost perpendicular declivity ; insomuch 
that the king was doubtful for a long time what 
to do, by reason of a kind of impossibility there 
was of attacking the place. Yet did he at length 
make use of a contrivance that was subject to 
the utmost hazard; for he let down the most 
hardy of his men in chests, and set them at the 
mouths of the dens. Now these men slew the 
robbers and their families, and when they made 
resistance, they sent in fire upon them, [and burnt 
them] and as Herod was desirous of saving some 
of them, he had proclamation made, that they 
should come and deliver themselves up to him; 
but not one of them came willingly to him, and 
of those that were compelled to come, many pre- 
ferred death to captivity. And here a certain old 
man, the father of seven children, whose chil- 
dren, together with their mother, desired him to 
give them leave to go out, upon the assurance 
and right hand that was offered them, slew them 
after the following manner: he ordered every 
one of them to go out, while he stood himself at 
the cave’s mouth, and slew that son of his per- 
petually who went out. Herod was near enough 
to see this sight, and his bowels of compassion 
were moved at it, and he stretched out his right 
hand to the old man, and besought him to spare 
his children; yet did he not relent at all upon 
what he said, but over and above reproached 
Herod on the lowness of his descent; and slew 
his wife as well as his children; and when he 
had thrown their dead bodies down the preci- 
pice, he at last threw himself down after them. 

5. By this means Herod subdued these caves, 
and the robbers that were in them. He then left 


So also what is in this book, chap. xiii. sect. 1, after teoo 
ἢ years, is, Autiq. B. xiv. ch. xiii. sect. 3, on the second year. 
And Dean Aldrich here notes that this way of speaking is 
famihar in Josephus. 

* This Samosata, the metropolis of Commagena, is well 
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there a part of his army, as many as he thought 
sufficient to prevent any sedition, and made Pto- 
lemy their general, and returned to Samaria: he 
led also with him three thousand armed footmen, 
and six hundred horsemen, against Antigonus. 
Now here, those that used to raise tumults in Ga- 
lilee, having liberty so to do upon his departure, 
fell unexpectedly upon Ptolemy, the general of 
his forces, and slew him: they also laid the coun- 
try waste, aud then retired to the bogs, and to 
places not easily to be found. But when Herod 
was informed of this insurrection, he came to the 
assistance of the country immediately, and de- 
stroyed a great number of the seditious, and 
raised the sieges of all those fortresses they had 
besieged, he also exacted the tribute of a hun 

dred talents of his enemies, as a penalty for the 
mutations they had made in the country. 

6. By this time the Parthians being already 
driven out of the country, and Pacorus slain, Ven- 
tidius, by Antony’s command, sent a thousand 
horsemen and two legions, as auxiliaries to He- 
rod, against Antigonus. Now Antigonus besought 
Macheras, who was their general, by letters, to 
come to his assistance, and made a great many 
mournful complaints about Herod’s violence, and 
about the injuries he did to the kingdom; and 
promised to give him money for such his assist- 
ance: but he complied not with his invitation to 
betray his trust, for he did not contemn him 
that sent him, especially while Herod gave him 
more money [than the other offered.] So he pre- 
tended friendship to Antigconus, but came as a 
spy to discover his affairs, although he did not 
herein comply with Herod, who dissuaded him 
from so doing. Burt Antigonus perceived what 
his intentions were beforehand, and excluded him 
out of the city, and defended himself against him, 
as against an enemy from the walls; till Mache- 
ras was ashamed of what he had done, and re- 
tired to Fmmaus to Herod; and, as he was in a 
rage at his disappointment, he slew all the Jews 
whom he met with, without sparing those that 
were for Herad, but using them all as if they 
were for Antigonus. 

7. Hereupon Herod was very angry at him, 
and was going to fight against Macheras as his 
enemy; but he restrained his indignation, and 
marched to Antony to accuse Macheras of mal- 
administration. But Macheras was made sensi 
ble of his offences, and followed after the king 
immediately, and earnestly begged and obtained 
that he would be reconciled to him. However, 
Herod did not desist from his resolution of going 
to Antony, but when he heard that he was be- 
sieging Samosata* with a great army, which isa 
strong city near to Euphrates, he made the great- 
er haste, as observing that this was a proper op- 
portunity for showing at once his courage, and 
for doing what would greatly oblige Antony. In- 
deed, when he came, he soon made an end of 
that siege, and slew a great uumber of the bar- 
harians, and took from them a large prey; inso- 
much that Antony, who admired his courage 
formerly, did now admire it still more. Accord- 
ingly, he heaped many more honours upon him, 
and gave him more assured hopes that he should 
gain his kingdom: and now king Antiochus was 
forced to deliver up Samosata. 2 


CHAP. XVII. 


The Death of Joseph, [Herod's Brother,] which 
had been signified to Herodin Dreams. How 
Herod was preserved twice, after a wonder- 
ful Manner. He cuts off the Head of Pap- 
pus, who was the Murderer of his Brother, and 


known from its coins, as Spanheim here assures us. Dean 
Aldrich also confirms what Josephus here notes, that He-- 
rod was a great means of taking the city by Antony, and 
that from Plutarch and Dio. 
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sends that Head to [his other Brother] Pheroras. 

And inno long Time he besieges Jerusalem, and 

marries Mariamne. 

§ 1. Iv the mean time, Herod’s affairs in Ju- 
dea were in an ill state. He hed left his brother 
Joseph with full power, but had charged him to 
make no attempts against Antigonus till his re- 
turn; for that Macheras would not be such au 
assistant as he could depend on, as it appeared 
by what he had done already; but as βουὴ as 
Joseph heard that his brother was at a very | 
great distance, he neglected the charge be had 
received, and marched towards Jericho with five 
cohorts, which Macheras sent with him. This 
moyement was intended for seizing on the corn, 
fis it was now in the midst of summer; buf when 
his enemies attacked him in the mountains, and 
in places which were difficult to pass, he was| 
both kiHed himself, as he was very bravely fight- 
ing in the battle, and the entire Roman cohorts 
were destroyed; for these cohorts were new 
raised men, gathered out of Syria, and there 


was no mixture of those called veteran soldiers || 


among them, that might have supported those | 
that were unskilful in war. 

2. This victory was not sufficient for Antigo- 
nus, but he proceeded to that degree of rage, as 
to‘treat the dead body of Joseph barbarously ; 
for when he had gotten possession of the bodies | 
of those that were slain, he cut off his head, al- 
though his brother Pheroras would have given | 
fifty talents as a price of redemption for it. And| 
now the affairs of Galilee were put in such dis-| 
order after this victory of Antigouus, that those | 

_of Antigonus’s party brought the principal men | 
that were on Herod's side to the Inke, aud there 

_drowned them. There wasa great change made 
also in Idumea, where Macheras was building a} 
wall about one of the fortresses, which was call- 
ed Gittha. But Herod had not yet been infos. | 
ed of these things; for after the taking of Samo- 
sata, and when Antony had set Sosius over the 
affairs of Syria, and given him orders to assist 
Herod against Autigonus, he departed into/ 
Egypt; but Sosius sent two legions before him 
into Judea to assist Herod, and followed himself) 
soon after with the rest of his army. 

3. Now when Herod was at Dapline, by Anti- 
och, he had some dreams which clearly forebo- | 
ded his brother’s death, and as he leaped out of | 
his bed in a disturbed manner, there came mes- 
sengers that acquainted him with that calamity. | 
So when he had lamented this misfortune for a} 
while, he put off the main part of his mourning, 
and made haste to march against his enemies ; 
and when he had performed a march that was 
above his strength, and was gone as far as Liba- 
nus, he got him eight hundred men of those that 
lived near to that mountain, as his assistants, 
and ened with them one Roman legion, with 
which, before it was day, he made an irruption 
into Galilee, and met his enemies, and drove 
them back to the place which they had left. He 
also made an immediate and continual attack | 
upon the fortress. Yet was he forced by a most) 
terrible storm to pitch his camp in the neigh-| 
houring villages, before he could take it: but 
when, after a few days’ time, the second legion, 
that came from Antony, joined themselves to} 
him, the enemy were afifighted at his power, 
and left their fortifications in the night-time. 

4. After this he marched through Jericho, as 
making what haste he could to be avenged on 
his brother’s murderers; where happened to him 
a providential sign, out of which, when he had 
harbor | escaped, he had the reputation of 

' being very dear to God; for that evening there 
feasted with him many of the principal men, and 
after that feast was over, and all the guests were 
gone out, the house fell down immediately. 
And as he judged this to be a common signal of 
What dangers he should undergo, aud how he 
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should escape them in the war that he was going 
about, he, ia the morning, set forward with his 
army, when about six thousand of his enemies 
came running down fromthe mountains, and be- 
gan to fight with those in his forefront yet durst 
they not be so very bold as to engage the Ro- 
mans hand to hand, but threw stones and darts 
at them at a distance; by which means they 
wounded a considerable number; in which ac- 
tion Herod’s own side was wounded with a dart. 

5. Now as Antigonus had a mind to appear to 
exceed Herod, not only in the courage, but in 
the number of his men, he sent Pappus, one of 
his companions, with an army against Samaria, 
Whose fortune it was to oppose Macheras; but 
Herod overran the enemies’ country, and demo- 
lished five little cities, and destroyed two thou- 


Π καθὰ men that were in them, and burned their 


houses, and then returned to his camp; but his 
head-quarters were at the village called Cana. 
6. Now a great multitude of Jews resorted to 
him every day, both out of Jericho, and the other 
parts ef the country. Some were moved so to 
do out of their hatred to Antigonus, and some 
| out of regard to the glorious actions Herod had 


|| done: but others were led on by an unreasonable 


desire of change; so he felf upon them imme- 
| diately. As for Pappus and his party, they were 
not terrified at eithertheir number or at their zeal, 
but marched out with great alacrity to fight them, 


| and it came to a close fight. Now other parts of 
their army made resistance for a while; but He- 


rod running the utmost hazard out of the rage 
be was in at the murder of his brother, that ἢ 
| might be avenged on those that had been the 
authors of it, soon beat those that opposed him, 


| his forces against those that stood to it still, and 
| pursued them all; so.that a great slaughter was 
made, while some were forced back into that vil- 
|lage whence they came out; he also pressed hard 
upon the hindermost, and slew a vast number of 
them; he also fell into the village with the ene- 
my, where every house was filled with armed 
men, and the upper rooms were crowded with 
soldiers for their defence; and when he had 
beateu those that were on the outside, he pulled 
the houses to pieces, and plucked out those that 
were within; upon many he had the roofs shaken 
| down, whereby they perished by heaps, and as 
| for those that fled out of the ruins, the soldiers 
received them with their swords in their hands, 
/and the multitude of those slain, and lying on 
heaps, was so great that the conquerors could not 
pass along the roads. Now the enemy could not 
ear this blow, so that when the multitude of 
them which was gathered together, saw that 
those in the village were slain, they dispersed 
themselves and fled away; upon the confidence 
;of which victory, Herod had marched immedi- 
ately to Jerusalem, unless he had been hindered 
by the depth of winter [coming on.] This was 
the impediment that lay in the way of this his 
eutire glorious progress, and was what hindered 
Antigonus from being now conquered, who was 
already disposed to forsake the city. 

7. Now when at the evening Herod had al- 
ready dismissed his friends to refresh themselves 
after their fatigue, and when he was gone him- 
| self. while he was still hot in his armour, like a 
foommnen soldier, to bathe himself, and had but 

oue servant that attended him, and before he 
was gotten into the hath, one of the enemies met 
him in the face with a sword in his hand, and then 
a second, and then a third, and after that more 
of them; these were men who liad run away out 
of the battle into the bath in their armour, and 
they had lain there for some time in great terror, 
aud in privacy; and when they saw the king, 
they trembled for fear, and ran by him in a fright, 
(although he were naked) and endeavoured to get 
off into the public road: now there was by chance 
nobody else at hand that might seize upon these 


|} and, after he had beaten them, he always turned 


aa 
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men, and as for Herod, he was contented to have 
come to no harm himself, so that they all got 
away in safety. 

8. But on the next day Herod had Pappus’s 
nead cut off, who was the general for Antigonus, 
and was slain in the battle, and sent it to his 
brother Pheroras by way of punishment for their 
slain brother, for he was the man that slew Jo- 
seph. Now as winter was going off, Herod march- 
ed to Jerusalem, and brought his army to the wall 
of it; this was the third year since he had been 
made king at Rome; so he pitched his camp be- 
fore the temple, for on that side it might be be- 
sieged, and there it was that Pompey took the 
city. So he parted the work among the army, 
and demolished the suburbs, and raised three 
banks, and gave orders to have towers built upon 
those banks, and left the most laborious of his 
acquaintance at the works. But he went him- 
self to Samaria, to take the daughter of Alex- 
ander, the son of Aristobulus, to wife, who had 
been betrothed to him before, as we have al- 
ready said; and thus he accomplished this, by 
the by, during the siege of the city, for he had 
his enemy in great contempt already. 

9. When he had thus married Mariamne, he came 
back to Jerusalem with a greater army; Sosius 
also joined him with alarge army, both of horse- 
men and footmen, which he sent before him 
through the midland parts, while he marched 
himself along to Pheenicia; and when the whole 
army was gotten together, which were eleven 
regiments of footmen and six thousand horse- 
men, besides the Syrian auxiliaries, which was 
no small part of the army, they pitched their 
camp near to the north wall. Herod’s depend- 
ence was upon the decree of the senate, by which 
he was made king, and Sosius relied upon An- 
tony, who sent the army that was under him to 
Herod’s assistance. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Flow Herod and Sosius took Jerusalem by force ; 
and what Death Antigonus came to. Also, con- 
cerning Cleopatra's avaricious Temper. - 

§ 1. Now the multitude of the Jews that were 
in the city were divided into several factions; for 
the people that crowded about the temple, being 
the weaker part of them, gave it out, that, as the 
times were, he was the happiest and most reli- 
gious man'who should die first. But as to the 
more bold and hardy men, they got together in 
bodies, and fell to robbing others after various 
manners, and these particularly plundered the 
places that were about the city, and this because 
there was no food left either for the horses or the 
men; yet some of the warlike men who were 
used to fight regularly, were appointed to defend 
the city during the siege, and these drove those 
that raised the banks away from the wall, and 
these were always inventing one engine or an- 
other to be a hinderance to the engines of the 
enemy, nor had they so much success any way as 
in the mines under ground. 

2, Now, as for the robberies which were com- 
mitted, the king coutrived that ambushes should 
be so laid, that they might restrain their excur- 
sions; and as for the want of provisions, be pro- 
vided that they should be brought to them from 

reat distances. He was also too hard for the 

ews, by the Romans’ skillin the art of war; al- 
though they were bold to the utmost degree. 

Now they durst not come to a plain battle with 

the Romans, which was certain death, but through 

their mines under ground they would appear in 
the midst of them on the sudden, and before they 
could batter down one wall, they built them an- 
other in its stead; and, to sum up all at once, 

* That is, A woman, not a mon. ἣ 

+ This death of Antigonus is confirmed by Plutarch and 
Strabo; the latter of whomis cited for it by Josephus him- 
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they did not show any want either of pains-taking 
or contrivances, as having resolved to hold out to 
the very last. Indeed, though they had so great 
an army lying round about them, they bore a 
siege of five months, till some of Herod’s chosen 
men ventured to get upon the wall, and fell into 
the city, as did Sosius’s centurions after them: 
and now they first of all seized upon what was 
about the temple, and upon the pouring in of the 
army, there was slaughter of vast multitudes 
every where, by reason of the rage the Romans 
were in at the length of this siege, and by reason 
that the Jews who were about Herod earnestly 
endeavoured that none of their adversaries might 
remain; so they were cut to pieces by great mul- 
titudes, as they were crowded together in narrow 
streets, and in houses, or were running away to 
the temple ; nor was there any mercy shown 
either to infants, or to the aged, or to the weaker 
sex; insomuch, that although the king sent about 
and desired them to spare the people, nobody 
could be persuaded to withhold their right hand 
froia slaughter, but they slew people of all ages 
like madmen. Then it was that Antigonus, with- 
out any regard to his former or to his present 
fortune, came from the citadel, and fell down at 
Sosius’s feet, who, without pitying him at all 
upon the change of his condition, laughed at him 
beyond measure, and called him Antigona.* Yet 
did he not treat him like a woman, or let him go 
free, but put him into bonds, and kept him in 
custody. 

3. But Herod’s concern at.present, now he 
had gotten his enemies under his power, was to 
restrain the zeal of his foreign auxiliaries; for 
the multitude of the strange people were very 
eager to see the temple, and what was sacred in 
the holy house itself; but the king endeavoured 
to restrain them, partly by his exhortations, 
partly by his threatenings, nay, partly by force, 
as thinking the victory worse than a defeat to 
him, if any thing that ought not to be seen were 
seen by them. He also forbade, at the same 
time, the spoiling of the city, asking Sosius, in 
the most earnest manner, whether the Romans, 
by thus emptying the city of money and men, had 
a mind to leave him king of a desert? and told 
him, ‘That he judged the dominion of the habita- 
ble earth too small a compensation for the slaugh- 
ter of so many citizens.” And when Sosius said, 
“That it was but just to allow the soldiers this 
plunder, as a reward for what they suffered 
during the siege,” Herod made answer, that 
“he would give every one of the soldiers a re- 
ward out of his own money.” So he purchased 
the deliverance of his country, and performed 
his promises to them, and made presents after a 
magnificent manner to each soldier, and propor- 
tionably to their commanders, and with a most 
royal bounty to Sosius himself, whereby nobody 
went away but in a wealthy condition. Hereupon 
Sosius dedicated a crown of gold to God, and 
then went away from Jerusalem, leading Anti- 
gonus away in bonds to Antony; then did the 
axet bring him to his end, who still had a fond 
desire of life, and some frigid hopes of it to the 
last, but by his cowardly behaviour well deserved 
to die by it. 

4. Hereupon king Herod distinguished the 
noultitude that was in the city; and for those that 
were of his side, he made them stili more his 
friends by the honours he conferred on them: 
but for those of Antigonus’s party, he slew them; 
and as his money ran low, he turned all the orna- 
ments he had into money, and sent it to‘Antony, 
and to those about him. Yet could he not hereby 
purchase an exemption from all sufferings; for 
Antony was now bewitched by his love to Cleo- 
patra, and was entirely conquered by her charms. 
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self, Antig. B. xv. ch. i. sect. 2, as Dean Aldrich here ob- 
serves. 
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BOOK I—CHAP. XIX. 
ders, but were so emboldened by their foregoing 


Now, Cleopatra had put to death all her kindred, 
till no one near her in blood remained alive, and 
after that she fell to slaying those noway related 
to her. So she calumniated the principal men 
among — to Antony, and persuaded 
him to have them slain, that so she might easily 
gain to be mistress of what they had; nay, she 
extended her avaricious humour to the Jews and 
Arabians, and secretly laboured to have Herod 
and Malichus, the kings of both those nations, 
slain by his order. 

5. Now as to these her injunctions to Antony, 
he complied in part: for though he esteemed it 
too abominable a thing to kill such good and 
great kings, yet was he thereby alienated from 
the friendship he had for them. He also took 
away a great deal of their country: nay, even 
the plantation of palm-trees at Jericho, where 
also grows the balsam-tree, and bestowed them 
upon her: as also all the cities on this side the 
river Eleutherus, Tyre and Sidon excepted.* 
And when she was become mistress of these, and 


had conducted Antony in his expedition against 


the Parthians, as faras Euphrates, she came by 


Apamia and Damascus into Judea: and there 
. did Herod 


pens her indignation at him by large 
resents. e als 

ad been torn away from his kingdom, at the 
yearly rent of two hundred talents. 


the respect possible. 


the prey that was taken with him. 
CHAP. XIX. 


How Antony, at the Persuasion of Cpa, 

ANS ἢ 
ot the 
arth- 


sent Herod to fight against the Ar 
how, after several Baitles, he at length 
Victory. As also concerning a great 
quake. 


§ 1. Now when the war about Actium was be- 
gun, Herod prepared to come to the assistance 
of Antony, as being already freed from his trou- 
bles in Judea, and having — Hyreania, which 
was a place that was held by Antigonus’s sister. 
However, he was cunningly bindered from par- 
taking of the hazards that Antony went through 
by cute for since, as we have already 
noted, she laid a plot against the kings of [Judea 
and Arabia,] she prevailed with Antony to com- 


mit the war against the Arabians to Herod; that 


so, if he got the better, she might become mis- 
tress of Arabia, or, if he were worsted, of Judea, 
and that she might destroy one of those kings 
by the other. 

2. However, this contrivance tended to the ad- 


vantage of Herod; for at the very first he took 


hostages from the enemy, and got together a 
great body of horse, and ordered them to march 
against them about Diospolis, and he conquered 
that army, although it fought resolutely against 
him. After which defeat, the Arabians were in 

eat motion, and assembled themselves toge- 
ther at Kanatha, a city of Celosyria, in vast 
multitudes, and waited forthe Jews. And when 
Herod was come thither, he tried to manage this 
war with particular prudence, and gave orders 
that they should build a wall about their camp; 
yet did not the multitude comply with those or- 


* This ancient liberty of Tyre and Sidon under the Ro- 
mans, taken notice of by Josephus, both here and Antiq. B. 
xy. ch. iv. sect. 1, is confirmed by the testimony of Strabo, 
B. xvi. page 757, as Dean Aldrich remarks ; although, as 
he justly adds, this liberty lasted but a little while longer, 
when Augustus took it away from them. 

t This seventh year of the reigu of Herod [from the 
conquest, or death of Antigonus}with the great earthquake 
in the beginning of the same spring, which are here fully 
implied to be not much before the fight of Actium, be~ 


Ὁ hired of her those places that 


e conduct- 
ed her also as far as Pelasium, and paid her all 
Now it was not long after 
this, that Antony was come back from Parthia, 
and led with him Artabazes, Tigranes’s son, cap- 
tive, as a present for Cleopatra; for this Parthian 
was presently given her, with his money, and all 
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victory, that they presently attacked the Ara- 
bians, and beat them at the first onset, and then 

ursued them; yet there were snares laid for 

erod in that pursuit; while Athenio, who was 
one of Cleopatra’s generals, and always an an- 
tagonist to Herod, seut out of Kanatha the men 
of that country against him, for, upon this fresh 
onset, the Arabians took courage, and returned 
back, and both joined their numerous forces about 
stony places, that were hard to be gone over, and 
there put Herod’s men to the rout, and madea 
great slaughter of them ; but those that escaped 
out of the battle fled to Oriniza, where the Ara- 
bians surrounded their camp, and took it, with 
all the men in it. 

3. In a little time after this calamity, Herod 
came to bring them succours; but he came too 
late. Now the occasion of that blow was this, 
that the officers would not cbey orders; for had 
not the fight begun so suddenly, Athenio had not 
found a proper season for the snares he laid for 


| Herod: however, he was even with the Arabians 


afterward, and overran their country, and did 
them more harm than their single victory could 
compensate. But as he was avenging himself on 
his enemies, there fell upon him another provi- 
dential calamity ; for in the seventh year of his 
reign,t when the war about Actium was at the 
height, at the beginning of the spring, the earth 


| was shaken, and destroyed an immense number 
| of cattle, with thirty thousand men; but the 


army received no harm, because it lay in the 
open air. Inthe mean time, the fame of this 
earthquake elevated the Arabians to greater 
courage, and this by augmenting it to a fabulous 
height, as is constantly the case in melancholy 
accidents, and pretending that all Judea was 
overthrown ; upon this supposal, therefore, that 
they should easily get a land that was desti- 
tute of inhabitants.into their power, they first 
sacrificed those ambassadors who were come 
to them from the Jews, and then marched into 
Judea immediately. Now the Jewish nation were 
afirighted at this invasion, and quite dispirited 
at the greatness of their calamities one after ano- 
ther; whom Herod yet got together, and endea- 
voured to encourage them to defend themselves, 
by the following speech which he made to them: 

4. “ The present dread you are under, seems to 
me to have seized upon you very unreasonably. 
It is true, you might justly be dismayed at that 
providential chastisement which hath befallen 
you; but to sufler yourselves to be equally ter- 
rified at the invasion of men, is pak s for 
myself, 1 am so far from being aflrighted at our 
enemies after this earthquake, that I imagine 
that God hath thereby laid a bait for the Ara- 
bians, that we may be avenged on them; for their 
present invasion proceeds more from our acci- 
dental misfortunes, than that they have any great 
dependence on their weapons, or their own fit- 
ness for action, Now that hope which depends 
not on men’s own power, but on others’ ill suc- 
cess, isa very ticklish thing: for there is no cer- 
tainty among men, either in their bad or good 
fortunes ; but we may easily observe that fortune 
is mutable, and goes from one side to another ; 
and this you may readily learn from examples 
among ourselyes , for when you were once victors 
in the former fight a enemies overcame you 
at last; and ve 4i ckely it will now happen so, 
that those who think themselves sure o healing 


tween Octavius and Antony, and which is known from the 
Roman historians to have been in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, in the 3lst yedr before the Christian era, deter- 
mines the chronology of Josephus as to the reign of He- 
rod, viz. that he began in the year 37, beyond rational 
contradiction. Nor is it quite unworthy of our notice, that _ 
this seventh year of the reign of Herod, or the 31st before 
the Christian era, contained the latter part of a Sabbatie 
year; on which Sabbatic year, therefore, it is plain thiy 
great earthquake happened in Judea. 
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you, will themselves be beaten. For, when men 
are very confident, they are not upon their guard, 
while fear teaches men to act with caution ; in- 
somuch, that I venture to prove from your very 
timorousness, that you ought to take courage: 
for when you were more bold than you ought to 
have been, and than 1 would have had you, and 
marched on, Athenio’s treachery took place; 
but your present slowness and seeming dejection 
of mind, is to me a pledge and assurance of vic- 
tory. And indeed it is proper beforehand to be 
thus provident; but when we come to action, 
we ought to erect our minds, and to make our 
enemies, be they ever so wicked, believe, that 
neither any human, no, nor any providential 
misfortune, can ever depress the courage of Jews 
while they are alive; nor will any of them ever 
overlook an Arabian, or suffer such a one to 
become lord of his good things, whom he has 
in a manner taken captive, and that at many 
times also. And do not you disturb yourselves 
at the quaking of inanimate creatures, nor do 
‘you imagine that this earthquake is a sign of 
another calamity ; for such affections of the ele- 
meuts are according to the course of natere, nor 
does it import any thing farther to men, than 
what mischief it does immediately of itself. Per- 
haps there may come some short sign before- 
hand in the case of pestilences, and famines, and 
earthquakes; but these calamities themselves 
have their force limited by themselves, [without 
foreboding any other calamity.] And indeed 
what greater mischief can the war, though it 
should be a violent one, do to us, than the earth- 
quake has done? Nay, there is a signal of our 
enemies’ destruction visible, and that a very 

reat one also; and this is not a natural one, nor 
cetived from the hand of foreigners neither, but 
it is this, that they have barbarously murdered 
our ambassadors, contrary to the common law of 
mankind, and they have destroyed so many, as 
if they esteemed them sacrifices for God, in re- 
lation to this war. But they will not avoid his 
great eye, nor his invincible right hand; and we 
shall be revenged of them presently, in case we 
still retain any of the courage of our forefathers, 
and rise up boldly to punish. these covenant 
breakers. Let every one therefore go on and 
fight, not so much for his wife or his children, or 
for the danger his country is in, as for these am- 
bassadors of ours; those dead ambassadors will 
conduct this war of ours better than we our- 
selves who are alive. And if you will be ruled 
by me, [ will myself go before you into danger; 
for you know this well enough, that your courage 
is irresistible, unless. you hurt yourselves by 
acting rashly.’’* 

ὃ. When Heved had encouraged them by this 
speech, and he saw with what alacrity they 
went, he offered sacrifice to God; and after that 
sacrifice, he passed over the river Jordan with 
his ermy, and pitehed his camp about Philadel- 
phia, near the enemy, and about a fortification 
that lay between them. He then shot at them 
at a distance, and was desirous to come to an en- 
gagement presently; for some of them had been 
sent beforehand to seize upon that fortification: 
but the king sent some, who immediately beat 
thei out of the fortification, while he himself 
went in the forefront of the army,ewhich he put 
in battle array every day, and invited the Ara- 
bians te fight. But as none of them came out of 
their camp, for they were in a terrible fright, 
and their general, Elthimus, was not able to say 
a word for fear; so Herod came upon them, and 
pulled their fortification to pieces, by which 
yeeans they were compelled to come out to fight, 
which they did in disorder, and so that the 
horsemen and footnien were mixed together. 


* This speech of Herod is set down twice by Josephus, 
here and Antiq. B. xv. ch. y. sect. 3, to the very same pur- 
pose, but by no meuns in the same words; whence it ap- 
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They were indeéd superior to the Jews in num- 
ber, but inferior as to their alacrity, although 
they were obliged to expose themselves to dan- 
ger by their very despair of victory. 

6. Now while they made opposition, they had 
not a great number slain; but as soon as they 
turned their backs, a great many were trodden 
to pieces by the Jews, and a great many by 
themselves, and so perished, till five thousand 
were fallen down dead in their flight, while the 
rest of the multitude prevented their immediate 
death, by crowding into the fortification. Herod 
encompassed these around, and besieged them ; 
and while they were ready to be taken by their 
enemies in arms; they had another additional 
distress upon them, which was thirst and want 
of water: for the king was above hearkening to 
their ambassadors, and when they offered five 
hundred talents, as the price of their redemp- 
tion, he pressed still harder upon them. And as 
they were burnt up by their thirst, they came 
out and voluntarily delivered themselves up by 
nuliitudes to the Jews, ἘΠῚ in five days’ time four 
thousand of them were put in bonds; and on the 
sixth day the multitude that were left despaired 
of ever saving themselves, and came out to fight; 
with these Herod fought, and slew again about 
seven thousand, insomuch, that he punished Ara- 
bia so severely, and so far extinguished the spi- 
vits of the men, that he was chosen by the nation 
for their ruler. 

CHAP. XX. 


Flerod is confirmed in his Kingdom by Cesar, and 
cullivates a Friendship with the Emperor by 
magnificent Presents ; while Cesar returns his 
Kindness by bestowing on him that Part of his 
Kingdom which had been taken away from it 
by Cleopatra, with the Addition of Zenodorus’s 
Country also. 


§ 1. Bur now Herod was under immediate con- 
cern about a most important affair, on account 
of his friendship with Antony, who was already 
overcome ait Actium by Cesar; yet he wasmore 
afraid than hurt; for Cesar did not think he had 
quite undone Antony while Herod continued his 
assistance to him. However, the king resolved 
to expose himself to danger: accordingly he sail- 
ed to Rhodes, where Cxsar then abode, and came 
to him without his diadem, and in the habit and 
appearance of a private person, but in his beha- 
viour as a king. So he concealed nothing of the 
truth, but spoke thus before his face: *O Cesar, 
as [ was made king of the Jews by Antony, so 
do f profess that [ have used my royal authority 
in the best manner, and entirely for his advan- 
tage; nor will I conceal this farther, that thou 
hadst certainly found me in arms, and an insepa- 
rable coinpanion of his, had not the Arabians 
hindered me. However, Isent him as many aux- 
iliaries as I was able, and many ten thousand 
[cori] of corn. Nay, indeed, I did not desert my 
benefactor after the blow that was given him at 
Actium; but J gave him the best advice I was 
able, when [ was no tonger able to assist him in 
the war; and I told him that there was but. one 
way of recovering his affairs, and that was to kill 
Cleopatra; and I promised him, that if she were 
once dead, I would afford him money and walls 
for his security, with an army and myself to as- 
sist him in his war against thee: but his affeec- 
tions for Cleopatra stopped his ears, as did God 
himself also, who hath bestowed the government 
on thee. 1 own myself also to he overcome to- 
gether with him, and with his last fortune [have 
laid aside my diadem, and am come hither to 
thee, having my hopes of safety in thy virtue: 
and [ desire that thou wilt first consider how faith- 
ful a friend, and not whose friend, I have been.” 


pears, that the sense was Herod’s, but the composition 
| Josephus’s. 
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2. Cesar replied to him thus: “Nay, thou 
shalt not only be in safety, but shalt be acho ᾿ 
and that more firmly thau thou wert before ; for 
thou art worthy to reign over a great many sub- 
jects, by reason of the fastness of thy friend- 
ship: and do thou endeavour to be equally con- 
stant in thy friendship to me, upon my good suc- 
cess, which is what I depend upon from the ge- 
nerosity of thy disposition. However, Antony 
hath done well in preferring Cleopatra to thee ; 
for by this means we have gained thee by her 
madness, and thus thou hast begun to be my 
friend before I began to be thine; on which ac- 
count Quintus Dedius hath written to me that 
thou sentest him assistance against the gladia- 
tors. 1 do therefore assure thee, that Lwill con- 
firm the kingdom to thee by decree: I shall also 
endeavour to do thee some further kindness here- 
after, that thou mayest find no loss in the want 
of Antony.” 

3. When Cesar had spoken such obliging 
things to the king, and had put the diadem again 
about his head, he proclaimed what he had be- 
stowed on him by a decree, in which he enlarged 
in the commendation of the man after a magni- 
ficent manner. Whereupon Herod obliged him 
to be kind to him by the presents he gave him, 
and he desired him to forgive Alexander, one of 
Antony’s friends, who had become a supplicant to 
him. But Cwsar’s anger against him prevail- 
ed, and he complained of the many and very 

eat offences the man whom he petitioned for 

ad been guilty of ; and by that means he reject- 
ed his petition. After this, Cesar went from 
Egypt through Syria, when Herod received him 
with royal and rich entertainments; and then did 
he first of all ride along with Cxsar, as he was 
reviewing his army about Ptolemais; and feasted 
him with all his friends, and then distributed 
among the rest of the army what was necessary 
to feast them withal. He also made a plentiful 
provision of water for them, when they were to 
march as far as Pelusium, through a dry coun- 
try, which he did also in like manner at their re- 


sent back orders that this 
be destroyed. Varro there 
tion against them, and cleared the land of those 
men, and took it away from Zenodorus. . Cesar 
did also afterward bestow it on Herod, that it 
might not again become a receptacle for those 
robbers that had come against Damascus. He 
also made him a procurator of all Syria, and this 
on the tenth year afterward, when he came again 
into that province; and this was so establis ed, 
that the other procurators could not do any thing 
in the administration without his advice ; butwhen 
Zenodorus was dead, Czesar bestowed on him all 
that land which lay between Trachonitis and Ga- 
lilee. Yet what was still of more consequence 
to Herod, he was beloved by Cesar next after 
Agrippa, and by Agrippa next after Cesar; 
whence he arrived at a very great degree of fe- 
licity. Yet did the greatness of his soul exceed 
it, and the main part of his magnanimity was 
extended to the promotion of piety. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of the [Temple and] Cities that were built by 
Herod, and erected from the very foundations ; 
as also, of those other Edifices that were erected 
ty him: and what Magnificence he showed to 

oreigners ; and how Fortune was in all things 
favorable to him. 


1. AccorpiNcry, in the fifteenth year of his 
reign, Herod rebuilt the temple, and encompass- 
ed a piece of land about it with a wall, which 


of robbers should 


The expenses he laid out upon it were vastly 
large; and the riches about it were also un- 
speakable. A sign of which you have in the great 
cloisters that were erected about the temple, and 
the citadel which was on its north side.t The 
cloisters he built from the foundation, but the 
citadel he repaired at a vast expense, nor was it 
other than a royal palace, which he called Anto- 
nia, in honour of Antony. He also built himself 


turn thence; nor were there any necessaries|| a palace in the upper city, containing two ve 


wanting to that army. It was therefore the opi- 
nion both of Cesar and of his soldiers, that He- 
rod’s kingdom was too small for those generous 
presents he made them; for which reason, 
when Cesar was come into Egypt, and Cleopa- 
tra and Antony were dead, he did not only be- 
stow other marks of honour upon him, but made 
an additon to his kingdom, by giving him, not 
only the tsa Say τὸ had been taken from him 
by Cleopatra, but besides that, Gadara, and 

ippos, and Samaria; and moreover, of the ma- 
titime cities, Gaza,* and Anthedon, and Joppa, 
and Strato’s Tower. He also made him a pre- 
sent of four hundred Galls [Galatians] as a guard 
for his body, which they had been to Cleopatra 
before. Nor did any thing so strongly induce Ce- 
sar to make these presents as the generosity of 
him that received them. 

4. Moreover, after the first games at Actium, 
he added to his kingdom both the region called 
Trachonitis, and what lay in its neighbourhood, 
Batanea, and the country of Auranitis, and that 
on the following occasion: Zenodorus, who had 
hired the house of Lysanias, had all along sent 
robbers out of Trachonitis among the Damas- 
cenes; who thereupon had recourse to Varro, 
the president of Syria, and desired of him that 
he would represent the calamity they were in to 


* Since Josephus, both here, and in his Antiq. B. xv. ch. 
vii. sect. 3, reckons Gaza, which had been a free city, 
among the cities given Herod by Augustus, and yet im- 

lies that Herod had made Costobarus a governor of it 
Battite: Antiq. B. xy. chap. vii. sect. 9; Harduin has some 
pretence for saying that Josephus here contradicted him- 
self. But, perhaps, Herod thought he had sufficient au- 
thority to put a governor into Gaza, after he was made 
tetrarch or king, in times of war, before the city was en- 
tirely delivered into his rons by Augustus. 
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large and most beautiful apartments, to whic 
the holy house itself could not be compared Pes 
largeness.] The one apartment he named Ce- 
sareum, and the other he named Agrippium, from 
his [two great] friends. 

2. Yet did he not preserve their memory by 
particular buildings only, with their names given 
them, but his generosity went as far as entire 
cities; for when he had built a most beautiful 
wall round a country in Samaria, twenty furlongs 
long, and had brought six thousand inhabitants 
into it, and had allotted to it a most fruitful piece 
of Jand, and in the midst of this city, thus built, 
had erected a very large temple to Cesar, and 
had laid round about it a portion of sacred land 
of three furlongs and a half, he called the ci 
Sebaste, from Sebastus or Augustus, and settle 
the affairs of the city after a most regular man- 


ner. 


3. And when Cesar had further bestowed upon 
him another additional wo con he built there 
also a temple of white marble, hard by the foun- 
tains of Jordan: the place is called Panium, 
where is a top of a mountain that is raised to an 
immense height, and at its side, beneath, or at 
its bottom, a dark cave opens itself; within 
which there isa horrible precipice, that descends 
abruptly to a vast depth; #t contains a mighty 


t+ This fort was first built, as is supposed, by John Hyr- 
canus, see Prid. at the year 107, and called Baris, the 
Tower or Citadel. It was afterward rebuilt, with great 
improvements, by Herod, under the government of Anto- 
nius, and was named from him the Tower of Antonia; 
and about the time when Herod rebuilt the temple, he 
seems to have put his Jast hand to 11. See Antiq. B. xvii. 
ch. v. sect. 4; Of the War, B. i. ch. iii. sect. 4; and ch. v, 
sect. 4. Tt lay on the northwest side of the temple, and 
was a quarter as large. μ᾿ 


made an expedi- — 


land was twice as large as that before enclosed. . 
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quantity of water which is immoveable; and 
when any body lets down any thing to measure 
the depth of the earth beneath the water, no 
length of cord is sufficient to reach it. Now the 
fountains of Jordan rise at the roots of this cavity 
outwardly ; and, as some think, this is the utmost 
origin of Jordan: but we shall speak of that 
matter more accurately in our following history. 

4. But the king erected other places at Jeri- 
cho also, between the citadel Cypros and the 
former place, such as were better and more use- 
ful than the former for travellers, and named 
them from the same friends of his. To say all 
at once, there was not any place of his kingdom 
fit for the purpose, that was permitted to be with- 
out somewhat that was for Cesar’s honour, and 
when he had filled his own country with temples, 
he poured out the like plentiful marks of his es- 
teem into his provinces, and built many cities 
which he called Cesareas. 

5. And when he observed that there was a city 
by the seaside that was much decayed, (its name 
was Strato’s Tower,) but that the place, by the 
happiness of its inhabitants, was capable of great 
improvements from his liberality, he rebuilt it all 
with white stone, and adorned it with several 
most splendid palaces, wherein he especially de- 
monstrated his magnanimity; for the case was 
this, that all the seashore between Dora and 
Joppa, in the middle, between which this city is 
situated, had no good haven, insomuch that every 
one that sailed from Pheenicia for Egypt was 


obliged to lie in the stormy sea, by reason of the} 


south winds that threatened them; which wind, 
if it blew but a little fresh, such vast waves are 
raised, and dash upon the rocks, that upon their 
retreat, the sea is in a great ferment for a long 
way. But the king, by the expenses he was at, 
and the liberal disposal of them, overcame na- 
ture, and built a haven larger than was the Py- 
reum [at Athens;j* and in the other retirements 
of the water he built other deep stations [for the 
ships also.] 

6. Now, although the place where he built was 

reatly opposite to his purposes, yet did he so 
fally struggle with that difficulty, that the firm- 
ness of his building could not easily be conquer- 


ed by the sea; and the beauty and ornament of| 


the works was such, as though he had not had 
any difficulty in the operation; for when he had 
Measured out as large a space as we have before 
mentioned, he let down stones into twenty fathom 
water, the greatest part of which were fifty feet 
in length, and nine in depth, and ten in breadth, 
and some still larger. But when the haven was 
filled up to that depth, he enlarged that wall 
which was thus already extant above the sea, till 
it was two hundred feet wide, one hundred of 
which had buildings before it, in order to break 
the force of the waves, whence it was called 
Procumatia, or the first breaker of the waves; 
but the rest of the space was under a stone wall 
that ran round it. On this wall were very large 
towers, the principal and most beautiful of which 
was called Drusium, from Drusus, who was son- 
in-law to Cesar. 

7. There were also a great number of arches, 
where ‘the mariners dwelt; and all the places 
before them round about was a large valley, or 
walk, for a quay [or landing-place] to those that 


came on shore; but’ the entrance was on the 
north, because the north wind was there the 


* That Josephus speaks truth when he assures us, that 
“the haven of this Oxsarea was made by Herod not less, 
nay rather larger, than that famous haven at Athens, called 
the Pyrewm,” will appear, says Dean Aldrich, to him who 
compares the description of that at Athens in Thucydides 
and Pausanias with this of Cesarea in Josephus here, and 
in the AO, B. xy. chap. ix. sect.6; and B. xvii. chap. ix. 
sect. 1. 

t These buildings of cities by the name of Ceesar, and 
institution of solemn games in honour of Augustus Ceesar, 
in here and in the Antiquities related of Herod by Jose- 


WAKS OF THE JEWS. — 


most gentle of all the winds. At the mouth of 
the haven were on each side three great Colossi, 
supported by pillars, where those Colossi that 
are on your left hand, as you sail into the port, 
are supported by a solid tower, but those on the 
right hand are supported by two upright stones 
joined together, which stones were larger than 
that tower which was on the other side of the 
entrance. Now there were continual edifices 
joined to the’ haven, which were also themselves 
of white stone; and to this haven did the narrow 
streets of the city lead, and were built at equal 
distances one from another. And over against 
the mouth of the haven, upon an elevation, there 
was a temple for Cesar, which was excellent 
both in beauty and largeness; and therein was a 
Colossus of Cesar, not less than that of Jupiter 
Olympius, which it was made to resemble. The 
other Colossus of Rome was equal to that of Juno 
at Argos. So he dedicated the city to the pro- 
vince, and the haven tg the sailors there, but the 
honour of the building he ascribed to Cesar,t 
and named it Cesarea accordingly. 

8. He also built the other edifices, the amphi- 
theatre, and theatre, and market-place, in a 
manner agreeable to that denomination; and ap- 
pointed games every fifth year, and called them, 
in like manner, Cesar’s games; and he first him- 
self proposed the largest prizes upon the hun- 
dred ninety-second Olympiad; in which not only 
the victors themselves, but those that came next 
to them, and even those that came in the third 
place, were partakers of his royal bounty. He 
aiso rebuilt Anthedon, a city that lay on the 
coast, and had been demolished in the wars, and 
named it Agrippium. Moreover, he had so very 
great a kindness for his friend Agrippa, that he 
had his name engraven upon that gate which he 
had himself erected in the temple. 

9. Herod was also a lover of his father, if any 
other person ever was so; for he made a monu- 
ment for his father, even that city which he built 
in the finest plain that was in his kingdom, and 
which had rivers and trees in abundance, and 
named it Antipatris. He also built a wall about 
a citadel that lay above Jericho, and was a very 
strong and very fine building, and dedicated it to 
his mother, and called it Cypros. Moreover, he 
dedicated a tower that was at Jerusalem, and 
called it by the name of his brother Phasaelus, 
whose structure, largeness, and magnificence, 
we shall describe hereafter. He also built an- 
other city in the valley that leads northward from 
Jericho, and named it Phasaelis. 

10. And as he transmitted to eternity his fa- 
mily and friends, so did he not neglect a memo- 
r.al for himself, but built a fortress upon a mcun- 
tain towards Arabia, and named it from himself 
Herodium ;t and he called that hill that was of 
the shape of a woman’s breast, and was sixty 
furlongs distant from Jerusalem, by the same 
name. He also bestowed much curious art upon 
it, with great ambition, and built round towers 
all about the top of it, and filled up the remaining 
space with the most costly palaces round about, 
insomuch, that not only the sight of the inner 
apartments was splendid, but great wealth was 
laid out on the outward walls, and partitions, and 
roofs also. Besides this, he brought a mighty 
quantity of water from a great distance, and at 
vast charges, and raised an ascent to it of two 
hundred steps of the whitest marble, for the hill 


phus, the Roman historians attest to as things then fre- 
quent in the provinces of that empire, as Dean Aldrich ob 
serves on this chapter. 

1 There were two cities or citadels called Herodiwm in 
Judea, and both mentioned by Josephus, not only here. 
but Antiq. B. xiv. chap. xiii. sect.9; B.x. ch. ix. sect. 9 = 
Of the War, B. i. chap. xiii. sect. 8; B. iii. ch. iii. sect. δ, 
One of them was 200, and the other 60 furlongs distant 
from Jerusalem. One of them is mentioned by Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. B. y. ch. xiv. as Dean Aldrich observes here. 
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was itself moderately high, and entirely facti- 
tious. He also built other palaces about the 
roots of the hill, sufficient to receive the furni- 
ture that was put into them, with his friends 
also; insomuch, that on account of its containing 
all necessaries, the fortress might seem to be a 
city, but, by the bounds it had, a palace only. 

1. And when he had built so much, he showed 
the greatness of his soul to no small number of 
foreign cities. He built places for exercise at 
es κὰν and Damascus, and Ptolemais; he built a 
wall about Byblus, as also large rooms, and clois- 
ters, and temples, and market-places at Berytus 
and Tyre, with theatres at Sidon and Damascus. 
He also built aqueducts for those Laodieeans who 
lived by the seaside ; and for those of Ascalon he 
built baths and costly fountains, as also cloisters 
round a court, that were admirable both for their 
workmanship and largeness. Moreover, he de- 
dicated groves and meadows to some people: 
nay, not a few cities there were who had lands of 
his donation, as if they were parts of his own 
kingdom. He also bestowed annual revenues, 
and those for ever also, on the settlements for 
exercises, and appointed for them, as well as for 
the people of Cos, that such rewards should 
never be wanting. He also gave corn to all such 
as wanted it, and conferred upon Rhodes large 
sums of money for building ships, and this he did 
in many places, and frequently also. And when 
Apollo’s temple had been burnt down, he rebuilt 
it at his own charges, after a better manner than 
it was before. What need I speak of the presents 
he made to the Lyceans and Samnians? or of his 
great liberality through all Ionia? and that ac- 
cording to every body’s wantsofthem. And are 
not the Athenians, and Lacedemonians, and Ni- 
copolitans, and that Pergamus which is in My- 
sia, full of donations that Herod presented them 
withal? And as for that large open place be- 
longing to Antioch in Syria, did not he pave it 
with polished marble, though it were twenty 
furlongs long? and this when it was shunned by 
all men before, because it was full of dirt and fil- 
thiness, when he besides adorned the same place 
with a cloister of the same length. 

12. It is true, a man may say, these were fa- 
vours peculiar to those particular places, on 
which he bestowed his benefits; but then what 
favours he bestowed on the Eleans was a dona- 
tion not only in common to all Greece, but to all 
the habitable earth, as far as the glory of the 
Olympic games reached. For when he per- 
ceived that they were come to nothing for want 
of money, and that the only remains of ancient 
Greece were in a manner gone, he not only be- 
came one of the combatants in that return of the 
fifth year games, which in his sailing to Rome he 
happened to be present at, but he settled upon 
them revenues of money for perpetuity, insomuch, 
that his memorial as a combatant there can 
never fail. It would be an infinite task if I 
should go over his payments of people’s debts, 
or tributes, for them, as he eased the people of 
Phasaelus, of Batanea, and of the small cities 
about Cilicia, of those annual pensions they be- 
fore paid. However, the fear he was in much 
disturbed the greatness of his soul, lest he 
should be exposed to envy, or seem to hunt after 
greater things than he ought, while he bestowed 
more liberal gifts upon these cities, than did their 
owners themselves. 

13. Now Herod had a body suited to his soul, 
and was ever a most excellent hunter, where he 
generally had good success, by the means of his 
great skill in riding horses; for in one day he 
caught forty wild beasts;* that country breeds 
also bears, and the greatest part of it is reple- 
nished with stags Ao wild asses. He was also 
such a warrior as could not be withstood: many 


* Here seems to be a small defect in fas ies, which 
describe the wild beasts which were hunted in a certain 
country by Herod, without naming any such country at all, 
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men, therefore, there are who have stood amazed 
at his readiness in his exercises, when they saw 
him throw the javelin directly forward, and shoot 
the arrow upon the mark. And then, besides 
these performances of his, depending on his own 
strength of mind and body, fortune was also very 
favourable to him; for he seldom failed of suc- 
cess in his wars; and when he failed, he was not 
himself the occasion of such failings, but he 
either was betrayed by some, or the rashness of 
his own soldiers procured his defeat. 


CHAP XXII. 


The Murder of Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, the 
High Priests ; as also of Mariamne, the Queen. 


ὁ 1. However, fortune was avenged on Herod 
in his external great successes, by raising him 
up domestic troubles ; and he began to have wild 
disorders in his family, on account of his wife, of 
whom he was so very fond. For when he came 
to the government, he sent away her whom he 
had before married when he was a private per- 
son, and who was born at Jerusalem, whose 
name was Doris, and married Mariamne, the 
daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristobulus; 
on whose account disturbances arose in his fa- 
mily, and that in ae very soon, but chiefly after 
his return from Rome. For first of all he ex- 
pelled Antipater, the son of Doris, for the sake 
of his sons by Mariamne, out of the city, and 
permitted him to come thither at no other times 
than at the festivals. After this he slew his wife’s 
grandfather, Hyrcanus, when he was returned 
out of Parthia to him, under this pretence, that 
he suspected him of plotting against him. Now 
this Hyrcanus had been carried captive to Bar- 
zapharnes, when he overran Syria; but those of 
his own country beyond Euphrates were desirous 
he would stay with them, and this out of the com- 
miseration thes had for his condition; and had 
he complied with their desires, when they ex- 
horted him not to go over the river to Herod he 
had not perished; but the marriage of his grand- 
daughter [to Herod] was his temptation; for as 
he relied upon him, and was over fond of his own 
country, he came back to it. Herod’s provoca- 
tion was this, not that Hyrcanus made any at- 
tempt to gain the kingdom, but that it was fitter 
for him to be their king than for Herod. 

2. Now of the five children which Herod had by 
Mariamne, two of them were daughters, and three 
were sons; and the youngest of these sons was 
educated at Rome, and there died: but the two 
eldest he treated as those of royal blood, on ac- 
count of the nobility of their mother, and because 
they were not born till he was king. But then 
what was stronger than all this, was the love he 
bore to Mariamne, and which inflamed him eve 
day to a great degree, and so far conspired wi 
the other motives, that he felt no other troubles 
on account of her he loved so entirely. But Ma- 
riamne’s hatred to him was not inferior to his 
love to her. She had indeed but too just a cause 
of indignation, from what he had done, while her 
boldness proceeded from his affection to her; so 
she openly reproached him with what he had 
done to her grandfather Hyrcanus, and to her 
brother Aristobulus; for he had not spared this 
Aristobulus, though he were but a child, for when 
he had given him the high priesthood at the age 
of seventeen, he slew him quickly after he had 
conferred that dignity oe him; but when Aris- 
tobulus had put on the holy vestments, and had 
approached to the altar, at a festival, the multi- 
tude, in great crowds, fell into tears ; whereupon 
the child was sent by night to Jericho, and was 
there dipped by the Galls, at Herod’s command, 
ina poo! till he was drowned. ts 

3. For these reasons Mariamne reproached 
Herod, and his sister and mother, after a most 
contumelious manner, while he was dumb on ac- 
count of his affection for her; yet had the women 
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great indignation at her, and raised a elisa 
againat her, that she was false to his bed: whic 
thing the pes ον most likely to move Herod to 
anger. They also contrived to have many other 
circumstances believed, m order to make the 
thing more credible, and accused her of having 
rey picture into Egyptto Antony, and thather 
lust was so extravagant, as to have thus showed 
herself, though she was absent, to a man that 
ran mad after women, and to a man that had it 
in his power to use violence to her. This charge 
fell like a thunderbolt upon Herod, and put him 
in disorder; and that especially, because his love 
to her occasioned him to be jealous, and because 
he considered with himself, that Cleopatra was 
a shrewd woman, and that on her account Lysa- 
nias the king was taken off, as well as Malichus 
the Arabian: for his fear did not extend to the 
dissolving of his marriage, but to the danger of 
his life. 

4. When therefore he was about to take ἃ jour- 
ney abroad, he committed his wife to Joseph, his 
sister Salome’s husband, as to one who would be 
faithful to him, and bore him good-will on ac- 
count of their kindred; he also gave him a secret 
injunction, that if Antony slew him, he would 
slay her. But Joseph, without any ill design, 
and only in order to demonstrate the king’s love 
to his wife, how he could not bear to think of 
being separated from her, even by death itself, 
discovered this grand secret to her; upon which, 
when Herod was come back, and as they talked 
together, he confirmed his love to her by many 
oaths, and assured her that he had never such an 
affection for any other woman as he had for her. 
“Yes,” (says she) thou didst, to be sure, demon- 
strate thy love to me by the injunctions thou 

avest Joseph, when thou commandedst him to 
ill me” . 

5. When he heard that this grand secret was 

discovered, he was like a distracted man, and 


said, that Joseph would never have disclosed that 
eyivection of his, unless he had debauched her. 

is passion also made him stark mad, and leap- 
ing out of his bed, he ran about the palace after 
a wild manner; omck time his sister Salome 
took the opportunity also to blast her reputation, 
and confirmed his suspicion about Joseph; where- 
upon, out of his ungovernable jealousy and rage, 
he commanded both of them to be slain imme- 
diately ; be soon as ever his passion was over, 
he repented of what he had done, and as soon as 
his anger was worn off, his affections were kin- 
dledagain. And, indeed, the flames of his de- 
sires for her was so ardent, that he could not 
think she was ἀρρά, but would appear under his 
disorders to speak to her as if she were still alive, 
till he were better instructed by time, when his 
grief and trouble, now she was dead, appeared 


μη 


as great as his affection had been for her while 
she was living. 
,CHAP. XXIII. 


Calumniesagainstthe Sons of Mariamne. Antipa- 
ter is preferred before them. They are accused 
before Ceasar, and Herod is reconciled to them. 


§ 1. Now Mariamne’s sons were heirs to that 
hatred which had been borne their mother, and 
when they considered the greatness of Herod's 
crime towards her, they were suspicious of him 
as of an enemy of theirs ; and this first while they 
were educated at Rome, but still more when 
they were returned to Judea. This temper of 
theirs increased upon them, as they grew up to 
be men; and when Pole were come to an age fit 
for marriage, the one of them married their aunt 


* Here is either a defect or a great mistake in Jose- 
phus’s present copies or memory ; for Mariamne did not 
now reproach Herod with this his first injunction to Jo- 
seph to kill her, if he himself were slain by Antony, but 
that ha had given the like command a second time to Soe- 
mus also, when he was afraid of being slain by Augustus, 
Ant. B. xv. ch. iii, sect. 5 
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Salome’s daughter, which Salome had been the 
accuser of their mother; the other married the 
daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia. And 
now they used boldness in speaking, as well as 
bore hatred in their minds. Now those that ca- 
lumniated them took a handle from such their 
boldness, and certain of them spoke now more 
plainly to the king that there were treacherous 
designs laid against him by both his sons, and he 
that was son-in-law to Archelaus, relying upop 
his father-in-law, was preparing to fly away, m 
order to accuse Herod before Cesar; and when 
Herod’s head had been long enough filled with 
these calumnies, he brought Antipater, whom he 
had by Doris, into favour aguin, as a defence to 
him against his other sons, and began all the 
ways he possibly could to prefer him before them. 

2. But these sons were not able to bear this 
change in their affairs, for when they saw him 
that was born of a mother of no family, the no- 
bility of their birth made them unable to contain 
their indignation; but whensoever they were un- 
easy, they showed the anger they had at it. And 
as these sons did day after day improve in that 
their anger, Antipater already exercised all his 
own abilities, which were very great, in flatter- 
ing his father, and in contriving many sorts of 
calumnies against his brethren, while he told 
some stories of them himself, and put it upon 
other proper persons to raise other stories against 
them, till at length he entirely cut his brethren 
off from all hopes of succeeding to the kingdom; 
for he was already publicly put into his father’s 
will as his successor. Accordingly, he was sent 
with royal ornaments, and other marks of royalty, 
to Cesar, excepting the diadem. He was also 
able in time to introduce his mother again into 
Mariamne’s bed. The two sorts of weapons he 
made use of against his brethren, were flattery 
and calumny, whereby he brought matters pri- 
vately to such a pass, that the king had thoughts 
of putting his sons to death. 

3. So the father drew Alexander as far as 
Rome, and charged him with an attempt of poi- 
soning him before Cesar. Alexander could hard- 
ly speak for lamentation, but having a judge that 
was more skilful than Antipater, and more wise 
than Herod, he modestly avoided laying any im- 
putation upon his father, but with great strength 
of reason confuted the calumnies laid against 
him; and when he had demonstrated the inno- 
cency of his brother, who was in the like danger 
with himself, he at last bewailed the craftiness 
of Antipater, and the disgrace they were under. 
He was enabled also to justify himself, not only 
by a clear conscience, whick he carried with 
him, but by his eloquence; for he was a shrewd 
man in making speeches. And upon his saying 
at last, that if his father objected this crime to 
them, it was in his power to put them to death, 
he made all the audience weep; and he brought 
Cesar to that pass, as to reject the accusation, 
and to reconcile their father to them immediately. 
But the conditions of their reconciliation were 
these, that they should in all things be obedient 
to their father, and that he should have power to 
leave the kingdom to which of them he pleased. 

4, After this the king came back from Rome, 
and seemed to have forgiven his sons upon these 
accusations ; but still so, that he was not without 
his suspicions of them. They were followed by 
Antipater, who was the fountain-head of those 
accusations ; yet did not he openly discover his 
hatred to them, as revering him that had recon- 
ciled them. But as Herod sailed by Cilicia, he 
touched at Eleusa,t where Archelaus treated 


+ Thet this island Eleusa, afterward celled Sebaste, 
near Cilicia, had in it the royal palace of this Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, Strabo testifies, B. xv. p. 678. Ste~ 


phanus of Byzantium also culls it “ An island of Cilicia, 
which is now Seat ;” both whose testimonies are per- 
tinently cited here by Dr. Hudson. See the same history; 


Antiq. B. xvi. ch. x. sect. 7. 
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them in the most obliging manner, and gave}} made this reconciliation among us; and; inthe 
him thanks for the deliverance of his son-in-law, || third place, reflect upon me, who entreat you to 
and was much pleased at their reconciliation ;|! do what I have power to command you: continue 
and this the more, because he had formerly ἢ brethren. I give you royal garments, and royal 
written to his friends at Rome, that they should || honours; and I to God to preserve what I 
be assisting to Alexander at his trial. So μὲ} have Sciammivet ἊΣ case you be at concord one 
conducted Herod as far as Zephyrium, and made || with another.” When the king had thus spoken, 2 
him Se per to the value of thirty talents. and had saluted every one of his sons after an 

5. Now when Herod was come to Jerusalem, || obliging manner, he dismissed the multitude ; 
he gathered the people together, and presented |] some of whom gave their assent to what he had 
to them his three sons, and gave them an apolo-|| said, and wished it might take effect accordingly ; 
gétic account of his absence, and “thanked God |} but for those who wished for a change of affairs, 
greatly. and thanked Cwsar greatly also, for] they pretended they did not so much as hear 
settling his house when it was under disturb-|| what he said. 

CHAP. XXIV. 


ed and a procured concord among his sons, 

Which was of greater consequence than the king- ; . : 

dom itself, and which I will render still more The Malice of Antipater and Doris. Alexander 

firm; for Cesar hath put into my power to dis- nas oe ee Hoga 
pected, and Sa- 

fome, whom he knew to make mischief’ among 


pose of the government, and to appoint my suc- 
fessor. Accordingly, in way of requital for his them. Herod's Eunuchs are tortured, and Alex- 
ander is bound. 


kindness, and in order to provide for mine own 
advantage, I do declare, that these three sons of 
§ 1. Burnow the quarrel that was between them, 
still accompanied these brethren when they part- 


mine shall be kings. And, in the first place, I 
pray for the approbation of God to what I am 

ed, and the suspicions they had one of the other 
grew worse. Alexander and Aristobulus were 


ut; and, in the next place, I desire your ap- 
mpeg The age of one of them, and the no- 

ility of the other two, should procure them the} much grieved that the privilege of the first-born 

was confirmed to Antipater, as was Antipater 

very angry at his brethren, that they were to 


succession. Nay, indeed, my kingdom is so 

large, that it may be sufficent for more kings. 
succeed him. But then this last being of a dis- 
ice that was mutable and politic, he knew ἣν 


Now do you keep those in their places whom 
Cesar hath joined, and their father hath appoint- 
ow to hold his tongue, and used a great deal o} 
cunning, and thereby concealed the hatred he 


ed; and do not you pay undue or unequal re- 
ects to them, but to every one according to 
6 prerogative of their births; for he that pays|| bore to them; while the former, depending on 
such respects unduly, will thereby not make him || the nobility of their births, had every thing upon 
that is honoured beyond what his age requires || their tongues which was in their minds. f'2y, 
moured || also there were who provoked them further, and 
many of their [seeming] friends insinuated them- 


so joyful, as he will make him thatis 0 

sorrowful. As for the kindred and friends that 
selves into their acquaintance, to spy out what 
they did. Now every that was said by 


are to converse with them, I will appoint them 
Alexander was presently brought to Antipater, 


to each of them, and will so constitute them, 
that they may be securities for their concord; as 
well knowing, that the ill tempers of those with|| and from Antipater it was brought to Herod 
whom they converse, will produce quarrels and|| with additions. Nor could the young man say ‘ 
any thing in the μεν of heart, without | 
giving offence, but what he was still turned 
to calumny against him. And if he had been at © 
any time a little free in his co on, great 
imputations were forged from the est occa- . 
sions. Antipater also was petually setting _ 
some to proyoke him to speak, that the lies he 
raised of him might seem to have some founda- 
tion of truth; and if, among the many st ἔν, 
that were given out, but one of them could be 
proved true, that was supposed to imply the rest 
to be true also. And as to Antipater’s friends, 
they were all either gee A continue in 
speaking, or had been so far bribed to conceal - 
their thoughts, that nothing of these grand 86- 
crets got μι ταν by their means. Nor should one 
be mistaken if he called the life of Antipater a 
mystery of wickedness ; for he either corrupted 
Alexander’s acquaintance with money, or got into 
their favour by flatteries ; by which two means he Ss 
gained all his designs, and brought them to betray 
their master, and to steal away, and reveal either 
what he did or said. Thus did he act a part " 
very cunningly in all points, and wrought himself q 
a passage by his calumnies, with the greatest τ 
shrewdness; while he put on a face as if he were 
a kind brother to Alexander and Aristobulus, but 
suborned other men to inform of what they did 
to Herod, And when any thing was told against 
Alexander, he would come in and pretend [to be 
of his side,] and would begin to contradict what 
was said; but would afterward contrive matters 
so privately, that the king should have an indig- 
nation at him. His general aim was this, to lay 
a plot, and to make it be believed that Alexander 
lay in wait to kill his father; for nothing afforded 
so great a confirmation to these calumnies as did 
Antipater’s apologies for him. ‘ 
2. By these methods Herod was inflamed, 


contentions among them; but that, if those with 
whom they converse be of good tempers, they 
will preserve their natural affections for one an- 
other. But still I desire, that not these only, but 
all the captains of my army, have, for the pre- 
sent, their hopes placed on me alone; for I do 
not give away my kingdom to these my sons, 
but give them royal honours only; whereby it 
will come to pass, that they will enjoy the sweet 
parts of government as rulers themselves, but 
that the burden of the administration will rest 
upon myself, whether I will or not. And let 
every one consider what age I am of, how I have 
conducted my life, and what piety I have exer- 
cised: for my age is not so great, that men may 
soon expect the end of my life; nor have I in- 
dulged such a luxurious way of living as cuts 
men off when they are young; and we have 
been so religious towards God, that we [have 
reason to hope we] may arrive at a very great 
age. But for such as cultivate a friendship with 
my sons, so as to aim at my destruction, they 
shall be punished by me on their account. I am 
not one who envy my own children, and there- 
fore forbid men to pay them great respect; but 
I know that such [extravagant] respects are the 
way to make them insolent. And if every one 
that comes near them does but revolve this in 
his mind, that if he proves a good man, he shall 
receive a reward from me; that if he proves se- 
ditious, his ill-intended complaisance shall get 
him nothing from him to whom it is shown; I 
suppose they will all be of my side, that is, of 
my sons’ side; for it will be for their advantage 
that I reign, and that I be at concord with them. 
But do you, O my good children, reflect upon the 
holiness of nature itself, by whose means natural 

ection is preserved, even among W easts ; 
in the next place reflect upon Cesar, hath 


—— on? αὖ 
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and, as much as his natural affection to the young 
men did every day diminish, so much did it in- 
crease toward Antipater. ‘The courtiers also in- 
clined to the same conduct, some of their own 
accord, and others by the king’s injunction, as 
articularly did Ptolemy, the king’s dearest 
riend, as also the king’s brethren, and all bis 
children; for Antipater was all in ali: and what 
was the bitterest part of all to Alexander, Anti- 
pater’s mother was also all in all; she was one 
that gave counsel against them, and was more 
harsh than a stepmother, and one that hated the 
queen’s sons more than is usual to hate sons-in- 
law. All men did therefore already pay their 
respects to Antipater, in hopes of advantage ; 
and it was the king’s command which alienated 
every body [from the brethren,] he having given 
this charge to his most intimate friends, that they 
shouid not come near, nor pay any regard to 
Alexander, or to his friends. Herod was also be- 
come terrible, not only to his domestics about the 
court, but to his friends abroad; for Cesar had 
given such a privilege to no other kingas he had 

iven to him, which was this, that he might fetch 
back any one that fled from him, even out of a 
city that was not under his own jurisdiction. 
Now the young men were not acquainted with 
the calumnies raised against them; for which 
reason they could not guard themselves against 
them, but fell under them; for their father did 
not make any public complaints against either 
of them; though in a little time they perceived 
how things were, by his coldness to them, and 
by the great uneasiness he showed upon any 
thing that troubled him. Antipater had also 
made their uncle Pheroras to be their enemy, as 
well as their aunt Salome, while he was always 
talking with her, as with a wife, and irritating 
her against them. Moreover, Alexander’s wife, 
Glaphyra, augmented this hatred against them, 
by deriving her nobility and genealogy [from 


reat persons;] and pretending that she was aj 


ady superior to all others in that kingdom, as 
being derived by her father’s side from Teme- 
nus, and by her mother’s side from Darius, the 
sonof Hystaspes. She also frequently reproach- 
ed Herod’s sister and wives with the ignobility 
of their descent; and that they were every one 
chosen by him for their beauty, but not for their 
family. Now those wives of his were not afew; 
it being of old permitted to the Jews to marry 
many wives;* and this king delighted in many, 
all of whom hated Alexander, on account of Gla- 
phyras boasting and reproaches. 

. Nay, Aristobulus had raised a quarrel be- 
tween himself and Salome, who was his mother- 
in-law, besides the anger he had conceived at 
Glaphyra’s reproaches; for he perpetually up- 
braided his wife with the meanness of her family, 
and complained, that as he had married a woman 
of a low family, so had his brother Alexander 
married one of royal blood. At this Salome’s 
daughter wept, and told it her with this addition, 
that Alexander threatened the mothers of his 
other brethren, that when he should come to the 
crown, he would make them weave with their 
maidens, and would make those brothers of his 
country schoolmasters ; and broke this jest upon 
them, that they had been very carefully instruct- 
ed to fit them for such an employment. Here- 
upon Salome could not contain her anger, but 
told all to Herod : nor could her testimony be sus- 

ected, since it was against her own son-in-law. 
here was also another calumny that ran abroad, 
and inflamed the king’s mind; for he heard that 


ἢ That it was an immemorial custom among the Jews, 
and their forefathers, the patriarchs, to have sometimes 
more wives, or wives and concubines, than ene at the 
same time, and that this polygamy was not directly for- 
bidden in the Jaw of Moses, is evident; but that polygamy 
was ever properly and distinctly permitted in that law of 
Moses, in the places here cited by Dean Aldrich, Deut. 
Kvii. 16, 17, or xxi. 15, or indeed, any where else, does not 
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these sons of his were perpetually speaking of 
their mother, and, among their lamentations for 
her, did not abstain from cursing him; and that 
when he had made presents of any of Mariam- 
ne’s garments to his later wives, these threaten- 
ed, that in a little time, instead of royal gar- 
ments, they would clothe them in no better than 
haircloth. 

4, Now upon these accounts, though Herod 
was somewhat afraid of the young men’s high 
spirit, yet did he not despair of reducing them to 
a better mind; but before he went to Rome, 
whither he was now going by sea, he called them 
to him, and partly threatened them a little, as a 
king; but for the main, he admonished them as a 
father, and exhorted them to love their brethren, 
and told them that he would pardon their former 
offences, if they would amend for the time to 
come. But they refuted the calumnies that had 
been raised of them, and said they were false, 
and alleged that their actions were sufficient for 
their vindication, and said withal, that he him- 
self ought to shut his ears against such tales, and 
not be too easy in believing them, for that there 
would never be wanting those that would tell 
lies te their disadvantage, as long as any would 
give ear to them. 

5. When they had thus soon pacified him, as 
being their father, they got clear of the present 
fear they were in. Yet did they see occasion 
for sorrow in some time afterward; for they 
knew that Salome, as well as their uncle Phe- 
roras, were their enemies; who were both of 
them heavy and severe persons, and especiall 
Pheroras, who was a partner with Herod in all 
the affairs of the kingdom, excepting his diadem, 
He had also a hundred talents of his own reve- 
nue, and enjoyed the advantage of all the land 
beyond Jordan, which he had received as a gift 
from his brother, and who had asked of Cesar 
to make him a tetrarch, as he was made accord- 
ingly. Herod had also given him a wife out of 
the royal family, who was no other than his own 
wife’s sister, and after her death had solemnly 
espoused to him his own eldest daughter, with a 
dowry of three hundred talents: but Pheroras 
refused to consummate this royal marriage out 
of his affection to a maid-servant of his. Upon 
which account Herod was very angry, and gave 
that daughter in marriage to a brother’s son of 


| his [Joseph,] who was slain afterward by the 


Parthians; but in some time he laid aside his an- 
ger against Pheroras, and pardoned him, as one 
not able to overcome his foolish passion for the 
maid-servant. 

6. Nay, Pheroras had been accused tong be- 
fore, while the queen Mariamne was alive, as if 
he were in a plot to poison Herod; and there 
came then so great a number of informers, that 
Herod himself, though he was an exceeding lover 
of his brethren, was brought to believe what was 
said, and to be afraid of it also; and when he had 
brought many of those that were under suspi- 
gion to the torture, he came at last to Pheroras’s 
own friends; none of which did openly confess 
the crime, but they owned that he had made pre- 
paration to take her whom he loved, and run 
away to the Parthians. Costobarus also, the hus- 
band of Salome, to whom the king had given her 
in marriage, after her former husband had been 
ἫΝ to death for adultery, was instrumental in 

ringing about this contrivance and flight of his. 
Nor did Salome escape all calumny upon herself; 
for her brother Pheroras accused her,that she had 
made an agreement to marry Sylleus, the procu- 


appear to me. And what our Saviour says about the com- 
mon Jewish divorces, which may lay much greater. claim 
to such a permission than polygamy, seems to me true in 
this case also; that Moser, for the hardness of their hearts, 
suffered them to have several wives, at the same time, 
but that from the beginning it was not so, Matt. xix. 8. 
‘Mark x. 5. 
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rator of Obodas, king of Arabia, who was at a bit- 
ter enmity with Herod; but when she was con- 
victed of this, and of all that Pheroras had ac- 
cused her of, she obtained her pardon. The king 
also pardoned Pheroras himself the crimes he 
had been accused of. 

7. But the storm of the whole family was re- 
moved to Alexander, and all of it rested upon 
his head. There were three eunuchs who were 
in the highest esteem with the king, as was plain 
by the offices they were in about him; for one of 
them was appointed to be his butler, another of 
thei got his supper ready for him, and the third 
put him into bed, and lay down by him. Now 
Alexander had prevailed with these men, by 
large gifts, to let him use them after an obscene 
manner: which, when it was told to the king, 
they were tortured, and found guilty, and pre- 
sently confessed the criminal conversation he had 
with them. They also discovered the promises 
by which they were induced so to do, and how 
they were deluded by Alexander, who had told 
them, that “they ought not to fix their hopes 
upon Herod, an old man, and one so shameless 
as to colour his hair, unless they thought that 
would make him young again; but they ought 
to fix their attention on him, who was to be his 
successor in the kingdom whether he would or 
not; and who in no long time would avenge him- 
self on his enemies, and make his friends happy 
and blessed, and themselves in the first place: 
that the men of power did already pay respects 
to Alexander privately; and that the captains of 
the soldiery, and the officers, did secretly come 
to him.” 

8. These confessions did so terrify Herod, that. 
he durst not immediately publish them; but he 
sent spies abroad privately by night and by day, 
who should make a close inquiry after all that 
was done and said; and when any were but sus- 
pected [of treason,] he put them to death, inso- 
much that the palace was full of borribly unjust 
proceedings, for every body forged calumnies, 
as they were themselves in a state of enmity or 
hatred against others; and many there were who 
abused the king’s bloody passion to the disad- 
vantage of those with whom they had quarrels, 
and lies were easily believed, and punishments 
were inflicted sooner than the calumnies were 
forged: he who had just then been accusing 
ther, was accused himself, and was led 
execution together with him whom he had con- 
victed; for the danger the king was in of his life 
made examinations be very short. He also pro- 
ceeded to such a degree of bitterness, that he 
could not look on any of those that were not ac- 
cused with a pleasant countenance, but was in 
the most barbarous disposition towards his own 
friends. Accordingly, he forbade a great many 
of them to come to court, and to those whom he 
had not pre to punish actually, he spoke 
harshly ; but for Antipater, he insulted Alexan- 
der, now he was under his misfortunes, and got 
a stout company of his kindred together, and 
raised all sorts of calumny against him: and for 
the king, he was brought to such a degree of ter- 
ror by those prodigious slanders and contrivan- 
ces, that he fancied he saw Alexander coming 
to him with a drawn sword in his hand; so he 
caused him to be seized upon immediately and 
bound, and fell to examining his friends by tor- 
ture, many of whom died [under the torture] but 
would discover nothing, nor say any thing against 
their consciences; but some of them, bein 
forced to speak falsely by the pnins they endured, 
said that Alexander, and his brother Aristobulus, 
plotted against him, and waited for an pppatee: 
ity to kill him as he was hunting, and then fly 
away toRome. These accusations, though they 
were of an incredible nature, and only tramed 
upon the great distress they were in, were readily 
believed by the king, who thought it some com- 
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fort to him, after he had bound his son, that i 
might appear he had not done it oneah ἡ Ὁ 
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Archelaus procures Reconciliation between Alex- 
ander, Pheroras, and Herod. ; 


_ δ 1. Now as to Alexander, since he perceiv 
it impossible to persuade his father [that he wa 
innocent, ] he resolved to meet his calamities, how 
severe soever they were; so he composed four 
books against his enemies, and confessed that he 
had been in a plot; but declared withal that the 
greatest part fot the courtiers] were in a plot 
with him, and chiefly Pheroras and Salome; nay, 
that Salome once came and forced him to lie with 
her in the night time, whether he would or no. 
These books were put into Herod’s hands, and 
made a great clamour against the men in power. 
And now it was that Archelaus came hastily into 
Judea, as being affrighted for his son-in-law, and 
bis daughter; and he came asa proper assistant, 
and in a very prudent manner, and by a strata- 
gem he obliged the king not to execute what he 
had threatened; for when he was come to him, 
he cried out, “‘ Where in the world is this wretch- 
ed son-in-law of mine? Where shall I see the 
| head of him who had contrived to murder his 
father, which I will tear to pieces with my own 
hands? I will do the same also to my daughter, 
who hath such a fine husband: for although she 
be not a partner in the plot, yet, by being the 
wife of such a creature, she is polluted. And ἢ 
cannot but admire at thy patience, against whom. 
this plot is laid, if Alexander be still alive; for as 
Teame with what haste I could from Cappadocia, 
I expected to find him put to death for his 
long ago; but still in order to make an examina- 
tion with thee about my daughter, whom out of 
regard to thee, and thy dignity, I had espoused 
to him in marriage; but now we must take coun- 
sel about them both; and if thy paternal affee+ 
tion be so great, that thou canst not punish thy 
son, who hath plotted against thee, let us change 
our right hands, and let us succeed one to'the 
other in expressing our rage upon this occasion.” 
2. When he had made this pompous declara- 
| tion, he got Herod to remit of bis anger, though 
| he was in disorder, who thereupon gave him the 
books which Alexander had composed to be read 
by him, and as he came to every head, he con- 
sidered of it, together with Herod. So Archelaus 
| took hence the occasion for that stratagem which 
he made use of, and by degrees he laid the blame 
jon those men whose names were in these books, 
and especially upon Pheroras; and when he saw 
that the king believed him [to be in earnest,] he 
said, ‘* We must consider whether the young man 
be not himself plotted against by such a number 
of wicked wretches, and not thou plotted against 
by the young man; for I cannot see any occa- 
sion for his falling into so horrid a crime, since 
he enjoys the advantages of royalty already, and 
has the expectation of being one of thy succes- 
sors; I mean this, unless there were some per- 
sons that persuade him to it, and such persons as 
make an ill use of the facility they know there.is 
to persuade young men; for by such persons, not 
only young men are sometimes imposed upon, 
but old men also, and by them sometimes are the 
most illustrious families and kingdoms overturn- 
ed.” 


3. Herod assented to what he had said, and, 
by degrees, abated of his anger against Alexan- 
der; but was more angry at Pheroras; for the 
principal subject of the four books was Phero- 
ras, who perceiving that the king’s inclinations 
changed ona sudden, and that Archelaus’s friend- 
ship could do every thing with him, and that he 
had no honourable method of preserving himself, 
he procured his safety by his impudence. Sohe 
left Alexander, and bad. recourse to Archelaus, 
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who told him, That “he did not see how he could 
get him excused, now he was directly caught in 
so many crimes, whereby it was evidently de- 
monstrated that he had plotted against the king, 
and had been the cause of those misfortunes 
which the young man was now under, unless he 
would moreover leave off his cunning knavery, 
and his denials of what he was charged withal, 
and confess the charge, and implore pardon of 
his brother, who still had a kindness for him; but 
that if he woul: do so, he would afford him all 
the assistance he was able.” 

4, With this advice Pheroras complied, and, 
putting himself into such a habit as might most 
move compassion, he came with black cloth upon 
his body and tears in his eyes, and threw himself 
down at Herod’s feet, and begged his pardon for 
what he had done, and confessed that he had 
acted very wickedly, and was guilty of every 
thing that he had been accused of, and lamented 
that disorder of his mind and distraction which 
his love toa woman, he said, had brought him to. 
So when Archelaus had brought Pheroras to ac- 
cuse and bear witness against himself, he then 
made an excuse for him, and mitigated Herod’s 
anger towards him, and this by using certain do- 
mestic examples; “for that when he had suffered 
much greater mischiefs from a brother of his own, 
he preferred the obligations of nature before the 
passion of revenge; because itis in kingdoms, as 
it is in gross bodies, -where some member or 
other is ever swelled by the body’s weight, in 
which case it is not proper to cut off such mem- 
ber, but to heal it by a gentle method of cure.” 

5. Upon Archelaus’s saying this, and much 
more to the same purpose, Herod’s displeasure 
against Pheroras was mollified; yet did he per- 
severe in his own indignation against Alexander, 
and said, he would have his daughter divorced,, 
and taken away from him, and this till ie had 
brought Herod to that pass, that, contrary to his 
former behaviour to him, he petitioned Arche- 
laus for the young man,.and that he would let 
his daughter continue espoused to him; but Ar- 
chelaus made him strongly believe that he would 
permit her to be married to any one else, but not 
to Alexander, because he looked upon it as a 
very valuable advantage, that the relation they 
had contracted by that affinity, and the privileges 
that went along with it, might be preserved. 
And when the king said, that his son would take 
it for a great favour done to him, if he would not 
dissolve that marriage, especially since they had 
already children between the young man and her, 
and since that wife of his was so well beloved 
by him, and that as while she remains his wife 
she would be a great preservative to him, and 
keep him from offending, as he had formerly 
done; so if she should be once torn away from 
him, she would be the cause of his falling into 
despair; because such young men’s attempts are 
best mollified, when they are diverted from them 
by settling their affections at home. So Arche- 
laus com ‘lied with what Herod desired, but not 
without difficulty, and was both himself recon- 
ciled to the young man, and reconciled his father 
to him also. However, he said he must, by all 
means, be sent to Rome to discourse with Cesar, 
because he had already written a full account to 
him of this whole matter. 

6. Thus a period was put to Archelaus’s strata- 
gem, whereby he delivered his son-in-law out of 
the dangers he was in; but when these reconci- 
liations were over, they spent their time in feast- 
ings and agreeable entertainments. And when 


' * This vile fellow, Eurycles the Lacedemonian, seems 
to have been the same who is mentioned by Plutarch, as 
twenty-five years before a companion to Mark Antony, 
and as living with Herod; whence he might easily insi- 
nuate himself into the acquaintance of Herod’s sons, An- 
tipater and Alexander, as Usher, Hudson, and Spanheim 
justly suppose. The reason why his being a Spartan ren- 
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Archelaus was. going away, Herod made hima 
present of seventy talents, with a golden throne 
set with precious stones, and some eunuchs, and 
a concubine who was called Pannychis. He also 
paid due honours to every one of his friends ac- 
cording to their dignity. In like manner did all 
the king’s kindred, by his command, make glo- 
rious presents to Archelaus; and so he was con- 
ducted on his way by Herod and his nobility as 
far as Antioch. 
CHAP. XXVI. 


How Eurycles* calumniated the Sons of Mari- 
amne: and how the Apology of Euratus of Cos 
for them had no effect. 


§ 1. Now a little afterward there came into 
Judea a man that was much superior to Arche- 
laus’s stratagems, who did not only overturn 
that reconciliation that had been so wisely made 
with Alexander, but proved the occasion of his 
ruin. He was a Lacedemonian, and his name 
was Eurycles. He was so corrupt a man, that 
out of the desire of getting money, he chose to 
live under a king, for Greece could not suffice 
his luxury. He presented Herod with splendid 
gifts, as a bait which he laid in order to com- 
pass his ends, and quickly receiving them back 
again manifold; yet did he esteem bare gifts as 
nothing, unless he imbrued the kingdom in blood 
by his purchases. Accordingly, he imposed upon 
the king by flattering him, and by talking sub- 
tilely to him, as also by the lying encomiums 
which he made upon him; for as he soon per- 
ceived Herod’s blind side, so he said and did 
every thing that might please him, and thereby 
became one of his most intimate friends; for 
both the king and all that were about him, hada 
great regard for this Spartan on account of his 
country. 

2. Now as soon as this fellow perceived the 
rotten parts of the family, and what quarrels the 
brothers had one with another, and in what dis- 
position the father was towards each of them, he 
chose to take his lodging at first in the house of 
Antipater, but deluded Alexander with a pre- 
tence of friendship to him, and falsely claimed to 
be an old acquaintance of Archelaus; for which 
reason he was presently admitted into Alexan- 
der’s familiarity as a faithful friend. He also 
soon recommended himself to his brother Aristo- 
bulus. And when he had thus made trial of 
these several persons, he imposed upon one of 
them by one method, and upon another by an- 
other. But he was principally hired by Antipa- 
ter, and\so betrayed Alexander, and this by re- 
proaching Antipater, because, while he was the 
eldest son, he overlooked the intrigues of those 
who stood in the way of his expectations; and 
by reproaching Alexander, because he who was 
born of a queen, and was married to ἃ king’s 
daughter, permitted one that was born of a 
mean woman to lay claim to the succession, and 
this when he had Archelaus to support him in the 
most complete manner. Nor was his advice 
thought to be other than faithful by the young 
man, because of his pretended friendship with Ar- 
chelaus: on which account it was that Alexan- 
der lamented to him Antipater’s behaviour with 
regard to himself, and this without concealing 
any thing from him; and how it was no wonder 
if Herod, after he had killed their mother, should 
deprive them of her kingdom. He also, by a 
bait that he laid for him, procured Aristobulus to 
say the same things. Thus did he inveigle both 
the brothers to make complaints of their father, 


dered him acceptable to the Jews, as we here see he was, 
is visible from the public records of the Jews and Spar- 
tans, owning those Spartans to be of kin to the Jews, and 
derived from their common ancestor Abraham, the first 
patriarch of the Jewish nation. Antiq. B. xii. ch. iv. sect. 
10; B. xiii. ch. v. sect. 8, and 1 Mace. B. xii. ch. vii. 

j See the preceding note. 
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and then went to gy oes and carried these 
and secrets tohim. He also added a fiction of 
is own, as if his brothers had laid a plot against 
him, and were almost ready to come upon him 
with their drawn swords. For this intelligence 
he received a great sum of money, and on that 
account he commended Antipater before his fa- 
ther, and at length undertook the work of bring- 
ing Alexander and Aristobulus to their graves, 
and accused them before their father. So he 
came to Herod and told him, that “he would 
save his life, as a requital for the favours he had 
received from him, and would preserve his light 
[of life] by way of retribution for his kind en- 
tertainment: for that a sword had been long 
whetted, and Alexander’s right hand had been 
long stretched out against him; but that he had 
laid impediments in his way which prevented his 
speed, and that by pretending to assist him in his 
design: how Alexander said that Herod was not 
contented to reign in a kingdom that belonged to 
others, and to make dilapidations in their mo- 
ther’s government, after he had killed her; but 
besides all this, that he introduced a spurious 
successor, and proposed to give the kingdom of 
their ancestors to that pestilent fellow Antipater: 
that he would now appease the ghosts of Hyr- 
eanus and Mariamne, by taking vengeance on 
him; for that it was not fit for him to take the 
succession to the government from such a father 
without bloodshed: that many things happened 
every day to provoke him so to do, insomuch 
that be can say nothing at all but it affords occa- 
sion for calumny against him; for that if any 
mention be made of nobility of birth, even in 
other cases, he is abused unjustly, while his father 
would say, that nobody, to be sure, is of noble 
birth but Alexander, and that his father was in- 
glorious for want of such nobility. If they be at 
any time hunting, and he says nothing, he gives 
offence; and if he commends any y, they 
take it in way of jest; that they always find 
their father unmercifully severe, and to have no 
natural affection for any of them but for Antipater; 
on which accounts, if his plot does not take, he 
is very willing to die; but that in ease he kill his 
father, he hath sufficient opportunities for saving 
himself. In the first place, he hath Archelaus 
his father-in-law, to whom he can easily fly; and 
in the next place he hath Cesar, who hath never 
known Herod’s character to this day ; for that he 
shall not appear then before him with that dread 
he used to do, when his father was there to ter- 
rify him; and that he will not then produce the 
accusations that concerned himself alone, but 
would, in the first place, openly insist on the ca- 
lamities of their nation, and how they are taxed 
to death, and in what ways of luxury and wick- 
ed practices that wealth is spent which was got- 
ten by bloodshed; what sort of persons they are 
that get our riches, and to whom those cities be- 
long, upon whom he bestows his favours; that 
he would have inquiry made what became of his 
grandfather [Hyrcauus,] and his mother [Mari-| 
pepe and would openly che pak the gross 
wickedness that was in the kingdom; on which 
accounts he should not be deemed a parricide.” 
3. When Eurycles had made this portentous 
speech, he greatly commended Antipater, as the 
only child that had an affection for his father, 
and on that account was an impediment to the 
others’ plot against him. Hereupon the king, who 
had hardly repressed his anger upon the former 
accusations, was exasperated to an incurable de- 
gree. At which time Antipater took another oc- 
casion to send in other persons to his father, to 
accuse his brethren, and to tell him, that they 
had privately discoursed with Jucundus and Ty- 
rannus, who had once been masters of the horse 
to the king, but for some offences had been put 
out of that honourable employment. Herod was 
in a very great rage at these informations, and 
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presently ordered those men to be tortured; yet 
did not they confess any thing of what the king 
had been informed, but a certain letter was pro- 
duced, as written by Alexander to the governor 
of a castle, to desire him to receive him and 
Aristobulus into the castle when he had killed 
his father, and to give them weapons, and what 
other assistance he could, upon that occasion. 
Alexander said, that this letter was a forgery of 
Diophantus. This Diophantus was the king’s 
secretary, a bold man, and cunning in counter- 
feiting any one’s hand; and after he had coun- 
terfeited a great number, he was at last put to 
death for it. Herod did also order the governor 
of the castle to be tortured, but got nothing out 
of him of what the accusation suggested. 

4. However, although Herod found the proofs 
too weak, he gave order to have his sons kept in 
custody: for till now they had been at liberty. 
He also called that pest of bis family, and forger 
of all this vile accusation, Eurycles, his saviour 
and benefactor, and gave him a reward of fifty 
talents. Upon which he prevented any accurate 
accounts that could come of what he had done, 
by going immediately into Cappadocia, and there 
he got money of Archelaus, having the impu- 
dence to pretend that he had reconciled Herod 
to Alexander. He thence passed over into 
Greece, and used what he had thus wickedly got- 
ten to the like wicked purposes. ᾿Αρουεένψ 
he was twice accused before Cesar, that he had 
filled Achaia with sedition, and had plundered its 
cities; and so he was sent into banishment. And 
thus was he punished for what wicked actions he 


had been guilty of about Aristobulus and Alex- . 


ander. Le 
5. But it will be now worth while to put Eua- 
ratus of Cos in opposition to this Spartan ; for as 
he was one of Alexander’s most intimate friends, 
and came to him in his travels at the same time 
that Eurycles came, so the king put the ques- 
tion to him, whether those things of which Alex- 
ander was accused were true? He assured him 
upon oath, that he had never heard any such 
things from the young men: yet did this testi- 
mony avail nothing for the clearing those misera- 
ble creatures; for Herod was only disposed and 
most ready to hearken to what made against 
them; and every one was most agreeable to him 
that would believe they were guilty,and showed 
their indignation at them. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Herod, by Casar’s Direction, accuses his Sons at 
Berylus. They are not produced before the 
Court, but yet are condemned; and ina litlle 
Time they are sent to Sebaste, and strangled 
there. 

§ 1. Morrover, Salome exasperated Herod’ 
cruelty against his sons; for Aristobulus was 
desirous to bring her, who was his mother-in-law 
and his aunt, into the like dangers with them- 
selves: so he sent to her to take care of her own 
safety, and told her, that the king was preparing 
to put her to death, on account of the accusation 
that was laid against her, as if, when she formerly 
endeavoured to marry herself to Sylleus the 
Arabian, she had discovered the king’s grand se- 
crets to him who was the king’s euemy; and this 
it was that came as the last storm, and entirely 
sunk the young men when they were in great 
danger before. For Salome came running to the 
king, and informed him of what admonition had 
been given her; whereupon he could bear no 


Hlonger, but commanded both the young men to 


be bound, and kept the one asunder frora the 
other. He also sent Volumuius, the general of 
his army, to Cesar immediately, as also his friend 
Olympus with him, who carried the information 
in writing along with them. Now, as soon as 
they had sailed to Rome, und delivered the king's 
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letters to Cresar, Cesar was mightily troubled at 
the case of the young men; yet did not be think 
he ought to take the power from the father, of 
condemning his sons: so he wrote back to him, 
and appointed him to have the power aver his 
sons; but said withal, that “he would do well to 
make an examination into this matter of the 
plot against him, in a public court, and to take 
for his assessors his own kindred, and the govern- 
ors of the province: and if those sons be found 
guilty, to pat them to death; but if they appear 
to have thought of no more than flying away 
from him, that he should in that case moderate 
their punishment.” 

2. With these directions Herod complied, and 
came to Berytus, where Cesar had ordered the 
court to be assembled, and got the judicature 
together. The presidents sat first, as Cesar’s 
letters had appointed, who were Saturninus, and 
Pedanius, and their lieutenants that were with 
them, with whom was the procurator Volumnius 
also; next to them sat the king’s kinsmen and 
friends, with Salome also, and Pheroras; after 
whom sat the principal men of all Syria, except- 
ing Archelaus; for Herod had a suspicion of 
him, because he was Alexander’s father-in-law. 
Yet did not he produce his sons in open court; 
and this was done very cunningly, for he knew 
well enouch that had they but appeared only. 
they would certainly have been pitied; and if 
withal they had been suffered to speak, Alex- 
ander would easily have answered what they 
Were accused of, but they were in custody at 
Platane, a village of the Sidonians. 

3, So the king got up, and inveighed against 
his sons, asif they were present; and as for that 
part of the accusation that they had plotted 
against him, he urged it but faintly, because he 
was destitute of proofs; but he insisted before 
the assessors on the reproaches, and jests, and 
injurious carriage, and ten thousand the like of- 
fences against him, which were heavier than 
death itself; and when nobody contradicted him, 
he moved them to pity his case, as though he 
had been condemned himself, now he had gained | 
a bitter victory against his sons. So he asked | 
every one’s sentence, which sentence was first 
of all given by Saturninus, and was this, that he 
condemned the young men, but not to death; for 
that it was not fit for him, who had three sous of 
his own now present, to give his vote for the de- 
struction of the sons of another. The two lieu- 
tenants also gave the like vote; some others 
there were also who followed their example ; but 
Volamnius began to vote on the more inelancholy 
side, and all those that came aiter him condemned 
the young men to die, some out of flattery, and 
some out of hatred to Herod; but none out of in- 
dignation.at their crimes. And now all Syria and 
Judea was in great expectation, and waited for 
the last act of this tragedy ; yet did nobody sup- 
pose that Herod would « so barbarous as to 
murder his children; however, he carried them 
away to Tyre, and thence sailed to Cesarea; 
and deliberated with himself what sort of death 
the young men should suffer. 

4, Now there was a certain old soldier of the 
king, whose name was Tero, who had a son that 
was very familiar with, and a friend to Alexan- 
der, and who himself particularly loved the 
young men. This soldier was in a manner dis- 
tracted out of the excess of the indignation he 
had at what was doing; and at first he cried out 
aloud, as he went about, “ That justice was 
trampled under foot; that truth was perished, 
and nature confounded; and that the life of man 
was full of iniquity,” and every thing else that 
poe could suggest to a man who spared not 

is own life; and at last he ventured to go to the 
king, and said, “Truly, 1 think, thou art a most 
miserable man, when thou hearkenest to most 
wicked wretches, against those that ought to be 
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dearest to thee; since thou hast frequently re- 
solved that Pheroras and Salome should be put 
to death, and yet believest them against thy 
sons; while these, by cutting off the succession 
of thine own sons, leave. all wholly to Antipater, 
and thereby choose to have thee such a king as 
may be thoroughly in their own power. How- 
ever, consider whether this death of Antipater’s 
brethren, willnot make him hated by the soldiers, 
for there is nobody but commiserates the young 
men, and of the captains a great many show 
their indignation atit openly.” Upon his saying 
this, he named those that had such indignation ; 
but the king ordered those men, with Tero him- 
self, and his son, to be seized upon immediately. 

5. At which time there was a certain barber, 
whose name was Trypho. This man leaped out 
from among the people in a kind of madness, and 
accused himself, and said, ‘This Tero endea- 
voured to persuade me also to cut thy throat with 
my razor when I trimmed thee, and promised 
that Alexander should give me large presents 
for so doing.” . When Herod heard this, he ex- 
amined Tero, with his son and the barber, by the 
torture; but as the others denied the accusation, 
and he said nothing farther, Herod gave order 
that Tero should be racked more severely; but 
his son, outof pity to his father, promised to dis- 
cover the whole to the king, if he would grant 
[that his father should be no longer tortured ;] 
when he had agreed to this, he said, that “his 
father, at the persuasion of Alexander, had-an 
intention to kill him.” Now some said this was 
forged, in order to free his father from his tor- 
ments, and some said it was true. 

6. And now Herod accused the captains, and 
Tero, in an assembly of the people, and brought " 
the people together in a body against them; and 
accordingly there were they put to death, together 
with [Trypho] the barber; they were killed by 
the pieces of wood and the stones that were 
thrown at them. He also sent his sons to Se- 
baste, a city not far from Cesarea, and ordered 
them to be there strangled: and as what he had 
ordered was executed immediately, so he com- 
manded that their dead bodies should be brought 
to the fortress Alexandrium, to be buried with 
Alexander, their grandfather by the mother’s 
side. And this was the end of Alexander and 


Aristobulus. 
CHAP. XXVIII. 


How Antipater is hated of all Men; and how the 
King espouses the Sons of those that had been 
slain to his Kindred; but that Antipater made 
himchange them for other Women. Of Herod’s 
Marriages and Children. ‘ 


§ 1. Bur an intolerable hatred fell upon Anti- 
pater from the nation, though he had now an in- 
disputable title to the succession; because they 
all knew that he was the person who contrived 
all the calumnies against his brethren. How- 
ever, he began to be in a terrible fear, as he saw 
the posterity of those that had been slain growing 
up; for Alexander had two sons by Glaphyra, 
Tigranes and Alexander; and Aristobulus had 
Herod, and Agrippa, and Aristobulus, his sons, 
with Herodias and Mariamne, his daughters, and 
all by Bernice, Salome’s daughter: as for Gla- 
phyra, Herod, as soon as he had killed Alexan- 
| der, sent her back, together with her portion, to 
\|Cappadocia. He married Bernice, Salome’s 
daughter, to Antipater’s uncle by his mother, and 
it was Antipater, who, in order to reconcile her 
to him, when she had been at variance with him, 
contrived this match; he also got into Pheroras’s 
favour, and into the favour of Cesar’s friends by 
presents, and other ways of obsequiousness, and 
sent no small sums of money to Rome: Suturni- 
nus also, and his friends in Syria, were all well 
replenished with the presents he made them; yet 
the more he gave, the more he was hated, as not 
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making these presents out of generosity, but {|himself born of Doris, and Ferod [Philip) of 
spending his money out of fear. Accordingly, it || Mariamne, the high priest’s dau hter, Antipas 
so fell out, that the receivers bore him no more |jalso and Archelaus were by M alchank, the Sa- 
good-will than before, but that those to whom he |/maritan, as was his daughter, Olympias, which 
gave nothing were his more bitter enemies.— || his brother Joseph’st son had married; hy Cleo- 
owever, he bestowed his money every day |jpatra, of Jerusalem, he had Herod and Philip, 
more and more profusely, on observing that, con- || and by Pallas, Phasaelus~ he had also two daugh- 
trary to his expectations, the king was taking |iters, Roxana and Salome, the one by Phedra, 
care about the orphans, and discovering at the |/and the other by Elpis; he had also two wives 
same time his repentance for killing their fa- |} that had no children, the one his first cousin, and 
thers, by his commiseration of those that sprang ||the other his niece; and besides these he had 
from them. : two daughters, the sisters of Alexander and Aris- 
2. Accordingly, Herod got together his kin- ||tobulus, by Mariamne. Since, therefore, the 
dred and friends, and set before them the children, || royal family was so numerous, Antipater prayed 
and with his eyes full of tears said thus to them: || him to change these [intended] marriages. 
“Tt was an unlucky fate that took away from me |} 5. When the king perceived what disposition 
these children’s fathers, which children are re- || he was in towards these orphans; he was angry 
commended to me by that natural commiseration || at it, and a suspicion came into his mind, as to 
which their orphan condition requires; however, |!those sons whom he had put to death, whether 
[ will endeavour, though I have been a most un- j|that had not been brought about by the false 
fortunate father, to appear a better grandfather, || tales of Antipater; so at that time he made An- 
and to leave these children such curators after ||tipater a long and a peevish answer, and bid him 
myself as are dearest tome. I therefore be-|/begone. Yet was le afterward prevailed upon 
troth thy daughter, Pheroras, to the elder of |jcunningly by his flatteries, and changed the mar- 
these brethren, the children of Alexander, that |/riages; he married Aristobulus’s daughter to 


thou mayest be obliged to take care of them. I 
also betroth to thy son Antipater, the daughter 
of Aristobulus~ be thou therefore a father to that 
orphan; and my son Herod [Philip] shall have 
her sister, whose grandfather, by the mother’s 
side, was high priest. And let every one that 
loves me be of my sentiments in these disposi- 
tions, which none that hath an affection for me 
will abrogate. And I pray God, that he will join 
these children together in marriage, to the ad- 
vantage of my kingdom, and of my posterity, 


him, and his son to Pheroras’s daughter. 

6. Now one may learn, in this instance, how 
very much this flattering Antipater could do, even 
what Salome, in the like circumstances, could 
not do; for when she, who was his sister, had, 
by the means of Julia, Cesar’s wife, earnestly 
desired leave to be married to Sylleus, the Ara- 
bian, Iferod swore he would esteem her his bit- 
ter enemy, unless she would leave off that pro- 
ject; he also caused her, against her own con- 
sent, to be married to Alexas, a friend of his, 


and may he look down with eyes more serene || and that one of her daughters should be married 


upon them than he looked upon their fathers.” 


to Alexas’s son, and the other to Antipater uncle 


3. While he spake these words, he wept, and || by the mother’s side. And for the daughters the 
joined the children’s right hands together; after || king had by Mariamne, the one was married to 
which he embraced them every one after an af- || Antipater, his sister’s son, and the other to his 
fectionate manner, and dismissed the assembly. || brother’s son, Phasaelus. 


Upon this, Antipater was in great disorder im- 
mediately, and lamented publicly at what was 
done; for he supposed that this dignity which 
was conferred on these orphans was for his own 
destruction, even in his father’s lifetime, and that 
he should run another risk of losing the govern- 
ment, if Alexander’s sons should have both Ar- 
chelaus [a king] and Pheroras a tetrarch to sup- 
port them. He also considered how he was him- 
self hated by thenation, and how they pitied these 
orphans; how great affection the Jews bore to 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Antipater becomes intolerable. He is sent to Rome 
and carries Herod's Testament with him. Phe- 
roras leaves his Brother, that he may keep his 
Wife. He dies at home. 


§ 1. Now when Antipater had cut off the hopes 
of the orphans, and had contracted such affini- 
ties as would be most for his own advantage, he 
proceeded briskly, as haying a certain expecta- 


. those brethren of his when they were alive, and ||tion of the kingdom; and as he had now as- 


how gladly they remembered them now they had 
peridbed by his means. So he resolved by all 
the ways possible to get these espousals dissolved. 

4. Now he was afraid of going subtilely about 
this matter with his father, who was hard to be 


surance added to his wickedness, he became in- 
tolerable; for not being able to avoid the hatred 
lof alll people, he built his security upon the terror 
lhe struck into them. Pheroras also assisted him 
lin his designs, looking upon him as already fixed 


pleased, and was presently moved upon the least ἢ in his kingdom. There was also a company of wo- 
suspicion; so he ventured to go to him directly, || menin the court, which excited new disturbances; 
and to beg of him before his face, not to deprive || for Pheroras’s wife, together with her mother and 
him of that dignity which he had been pleased || sister, as also Antipater’s mother, grew very im- 
to bestow upon him, and that he might not have || pudent in the palace. She also-was so insolent 
the bare name of a king, while the power was in || as to affront the king’s{ twodaughters, on which 
other persons; for that he should never he able |! account the king hated her to a 5: degree ; 
to keep the government, if Alexander’s son was || yet although these women were hated by him, 
to have both his grandfather Archelaus ard Phe- || they domineered over others: there was only Sa- 
-roras for his curators; and he besought him ear- || ome who opposed their good agreement, and in- 
nestly, since there were so many of the royal ||formed the king of their meetings, as not being 
family alive, that he would change those [intend- |j for the advantage of his affairs. And when those 
ed] marriages. Now the king had nine wives,* women knew what calumnies she had raised 
and children by seven of them; Antipater was ||against them, and how much Herod was dis- 


* Dean Aldrich takes notice here. that those nine wives 
of Herod were alive at the same time ; and thot if the ce- 
Jebrated Mariamne, who was now dead, be reckoned, 
those wives were iu all ten. [Yet it is remarkable that he 
had no more than fifteen children by them all.) 

t To prevent confusion, it may not be amiss, with Dean 
Aldrich, to distinguish between four Josephs in the history 
of Herod. 1. Joseph, Herod’s uncle, and the [second] hus- 
band of his sister Salome, slain by Herod, on xecount of 


Maritane. 2. Joseph, Herod's querstor, or treasurer, slain 
on the same account. 3. Joseph, Herod’s brother, slain in 
batile against Antigonus. 4. Joseph, Herod’s nephew, the 
hushand of Olympias, mentioned in this place. 

t These daughters of Herod, whom Pheroras’s wife af- 
fronted, were Salome and Roxana, two virgins, Who were 
horn to him of his two wives, Elpis und Phedra. See He- 
rod’s genealogy, Antiq. %. xvii. ch. i. sect. 2 
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pleased, they left off their public meetings, and 
friendly entertainments of one another; nay, on 
the contrary, they pretended to quarrel one with 
another, when the king was within hearing. The 
like dissimulation did Antipater make use of, 
and when matters were public, he opposed Phe- 
roras; but still they had private cabals and merry 
meetings in the night-time; ner did the observa- 
tion of others do any more than confirm their mu- 
tual agreement. However, Salome knew every 
thing they did, and told every thing to Herod. 

2. But he was inflamed with anger at them, 
and chiefly at Pheroras’s wife; for Salome had 
principally accused her. So he got an assembly 
of his friends and kindred together, and there 
accused this woman of many things, and par- 
ticularly of the affronts she had offered his daugh- 
ters; and that she had supplied the Pharisees 
with money, by way of rewards for what they 
had done against him, and had procured his bro- 
ther to become his enemy, by giving him love 
potions. At length he turned his speech to Phe- 
roras, and told him, that ‘he would give him his 
choice of these, two things, whether he would 
keep in with his brother, or with his wife?” And 
when Pheforas said, that he would certainly die 
rather than forsake his wife,* Herod, not know- 
ing what to do further in that matter, turned his 
speech to Antipater, and charged him to have no 
intercourse either with Pheroras’s wife, or with 
Pheroras himself, or with any one belonging to 
her. Now, though Antipater did not transgress 
that his injunction publicly, yet did he in secret 
come to their night-meetings; and because he 
was afraid that Salome observed what he did, 
he procured, by the means of his Italian friends, 
that he might go and live at Rome: for when 
they wrote that it was proper for Antipater to be 
sent to Cesar for some time, Herod made no 
delay, but sent him, and that with a splendid at- 
tendance, and a great deal of money, and gave 
him his testament to carry with him, wherein An- 
tipater had the kingdom bequeathed to him, and 
wherein Herod was named for Antipater’s suc- 
cessor; that Herod, I mean, who was the son of 
Mariamne, the high priest’s daughter. 

3. Sylleus also, the Arabia, sailed to Rome, 
without any regard to Cesar’s injunctions, and 
this in order to oppose Antipater with all his 
might, as to that law-suit which Nicolaus had 
with him before. This Sylleus had also a great 
contest with Aretas his own king; for he had 
slain many others of Aretas’s friends, and par- 
ticularly Sohemus, the most potent man in the 
city of Petra: Moreover, he had prevailed with 
Phabatus, who was Herod’s steward, by giving 
him a great sum of money, to assist him against 
Herod; but when Herod gave him more, he in- 


duced him to leave Sylleus, and by his means he 
demanded of him all that Cesar had required of 
him to pay. But when Syltleus paid nothing of 
what he was to pay, and did also accuse Pha- 
batus to Cxsar, and said that he was not a 
steward for Ceesar’s advantage, but for Herod’s, 
Phabatus was angry at him on that account, but 
was still in very great esteem with Herod, and 
discovered Sylleus’s grand secrets, and told the 
king that Sylileus had corrupted Corinthus, one 
of the guards of his body, by bribing him, and of 
whom he must therefore havea care. Accord- 
ingly, the king complied, for this Corinthus, 
though he was brought up in Herod’s kingdom, 
yet was he by birth an Arabian; so the king or- 
dered him to be taken up immediately, and not 
only him, but two other Arabians, who were 


* This strange obstinacy of Pheroras in retaining his 
wife, who was one of a low fuinily, and refusing to marry 
oue nearly related to Heroil, though he so earnestly de- 
sired it, as also that wife’s adinission to the counsels of the 
other great court ladies, together with Herod’s own im- 
portunity as to Pheroras’s divorce and other marriage, ell 
so romarkable here or in the Antiquities, B. xvii. chap. ii. 
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caught with him; the one of them was Sylleus 8 
friend, the other the head of atribe. The last 
being put to the torture, confessed that they had 
prevailed with Corinthus, for a large sum of 
money, to kill Herod; and when they had been 
further examined before Saturninus the pre- 
sident of Syria, they were sent to Rome. 

4, However, Herod did not leave off importu- 
ning Pheroras, but proceeded to force him to put 
away his wife; yet could he not devise any way 
by which he could bring the woman herself to 
punishment, although he had many causes of ha- 
tred to her; till at length he was in such great 
uneasiness at her, that he cast both her and his 
brother out of his kingdom. Pheroras took this 
injury very patiently, and went away into his 
own tetrarchy [Perea beyond Jordan,] and swore 
that there should be but one end put to his flight, 
and that should be Herod’s death; and that he 
would never return while he was alive. Nor 
indeed would he return when his brother was 
sick, although he earnestly sent for him to come 
to him, because he had a mind to leave some in- 
junctions with him before he died; but Herod 
unexpectedly recovered. A little afterward Phe- 
roras himself fell sick, when Herod showed 
great moderation; for he came to him and pitied 
his case, and took care of him; but his affection 
for him did him no good, for Pheroras died a 
little afterward. Now, though Herod had so 
great an affection for him to the last day of his 
life, yet was a report spread abroad that he had 
killed him by poison. However, he took care to 
have his dead body carried to Jerusalem, and 
appointed a very great mourning to the whole 
nation for him, and bestowed a most pompous 
funeral upon him. And this was the end that one 
of Alexander’s and Aristobulus’s murderers 


came to. 
CHAP XXX. 


When Herod made Inquiry about Pheroras’s 
Death, a Discovery was made that Antipater 
had prepared a poisonous Draught for him. 
Herod casts Doris and her Accomplices, as 
also Mariamne, out of the Palace, and blots 
her son Herod out of his Testament. 


§ 1. Bur now the punishment was transferred 
unto the original author, Antipater, and took its 
rise from the death of Pheroras; for certain of 
his freed-inen came with a sad countenance to 
the king, and told him, that “his brother had 
been destroyed by poison, and that his wife had 
brought him somewhat that was prepared after 
an unusual manner, and that, upon his eating it, 
he presently fell into his distemper; that Antipa- 
ter’s mother and sister, two days before, brought 
a woman out of Arabia that was skilful in mixing 
such drugs, that she might prepare a love potion 
for Pheroras; and that, instead of a love potion, 
she had given him deadly poison; and that this 
was done by the management of Sylleus, whe 
was acquainted with that woman.” 

2. The king was deeply affected with so many 
suspicions, and had the maid-servants and some 
of the free women also tortured; one of whom 
cried out in her agonies, ‘May that God that 
governs the earth and the heaven punish the 
author of all-these our miseries, Antipater’s mo- 
ther!” The king took a handle from this con- 
fession, and proceeded to inquire further into the 
truth of the matter. So this woman discovered 
the friendship of Antipater’s mother to Pheroras 
and Antipater’s women, as also their seeret meet- 
ings, and that Pheroras and Antipater had drunk 


sect. 4, and chap. iii. sect. 3, cannot be well accounted for, 
but on the supposal that Pheroras believed, and Herod 
suspected, that the Pharisees’ prediction,-as if the crown 
of Judea should be translated from Herod to Pheroras’s 
posterity, and that most probably to Pheroras’s posterity 
by this his wife, also would prove true. See Antiq. B. xvii 
ch. 11. sect. 4, and ch, iii. sect, 1. 
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with them for a whole night together as they re- 
turned from the king, and would not suffer any 
body, either man-servant or maid-servant, to be 
there; while one of the free women discovered 
the whole matter. 

3. Upon this Herod tortured the maid-servants 
every one by themselves separately, who all 
unanimously agreed in the foregoing discoveries, 
and that accordingly by agreement they went 
away, Antipater to Rome and Pheroras to Perea: 
for that they oftentimes talked to one another 
thus: “ That after Herod had slain Alexander and 
Aristobulus, he would fall upon them, and upon 
their wives, because, after he had not spared 
Mariamne and her children, he would spare no- 
body ; and that for this reason it was best to get 
as far off the wild beast as they were able.” And 

that Antipater oftentimes lamented his own case 
” before his mother, and said to her, that “he had 
already gray hairs upon his head, and that his 
father grew younger again every day, and that 
perhaps death would overtake him before he 
should begin to be a king in earnest; and that in 
ease Herod should die, which yet nobody knew 
when it would be, the enjoyment of the succes- 
sion could certainly be but for a little time; for 
that those heads of Hydra, the sons of Alexander Ϊ 
and Aristobulus, were growing up: that he was 
deprived by his father of the hopes of being suc- 
ceeded by his children, for that his successor 
after his death was not to be any one of his own 
sons, but Herod the son of Mariamne; that in ] 
this point Herod was plainly distracted, to think | 
that his testamen# should therein take place; for | 
he would take care that not one of his posterity 
should remain, because he was of all fathers the 

eatest hater of hischildren. Yet does he hate 
is brother still worse, whence it was that he a 
while ago gave himself a hundred talents, that 
he should not have any intercourse with Phe- 
roras.”’ And when Pheroras said, Wherein have 
we done him any harm? Antipater replied, “I 
wish he would but deprive us of all we have, and 
leave us naked and alive only; but it is indeed 
impossible to escape this wild beast, who is thus 
given to murder, who will not permit us to love 
any person openly, although we be together pri- 
hie gE yet may we be so openly too, if we have 
but the courage and the hz: ds of men.” 

4. These things were said by the women upon 
the torture, as also that Pheroras resolved to fly 
with them to Perea. Now Herod gave credit to 
all they said, on account of the affair of the hun- 
dred talents; for he had had no discourse with 
any body about them, but only with Antipater. 
So he vented his anger first of all against Anti- 
pater’s mother, and took away from her all the 
ornaments which he had given her, which costa 
great many talents, and cast her out of the 
palace asecond time. He also took care of Phe- 
roras’s women after their tortures, as being now 
reconciled to them; but he was in great conster- 
nation himself, and inflamed upon every sus- 
picion, and had many innocent persons led to the 
torture, out of his fear lest he should leave any 
guilty person untortured. 

5. And now it was that he betook himself to 
examine Antipater, of Samaria, who was the 
steward of [his son] Antipater; and upon tor- 
turing him, he learned that Antipater had sent for 
a. potion of deadly poison for him out of Egypt, 
by Antiphilus, a companion of his; that Theudio, 
the uncle of Antipater, had it from him, and de- 
livered it to Pheroras; for that Antipater had 
charged him to take his father off while he was 
at Rome, and so free him from the suspicion of 
doing it himself; that Pheroras also committed 
this potion to his wife. Then did the king send 
for her, and bade her bring to him what she had 
received immediately. So she came out of her 
house as if she would bring it with her, but 
threw herself down trom the top of the house, 
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in order to prevent any examination and torture 
from the king. However, it came to pass, as it 
seems by the providence of God, when he in- 
tended to bring Antipater to punishment, that 
she fell not upon her head, but upon other parts 
of her body, and escaped. The king, when she 
was brought to him, took care of her, (for she 
Was at first quite senseless upon her fall,) and 
asked her why she had thrown herself down? 
and gave her his oath, that if she would speak 
the real truth, he would excuse her from punish- 
ment; but that if she concealed any thing, he 
would have her body torn to pieces by torments, 
and leave no part of it to be buried. 

6. Upon this the woman paused a little, and 
then said, “Why do I spare to speak of these 
grand secrets, now Pheroras is dead, that would 
only tend to save Antipater, who is all our de- 
struction? Hear, then, O king, and be thou, and 
God himself, who cannot be deceived, witnesses 
to the truth of what 1 am going to say. When 
thou didst sit weeping by Pherora& as he was 
dying, then it was that he called me to him, and 
said, ‘My dear wife, I have been greatly mis- 
taken as to the disposition of my brother to- 
wards me, and have hated him that is so affec- 
tionate to me, and have contrived to kill him who 
is in such disorder for me before Iam dead. As 
for myself, I receive the regompeénse of my im- 
piety; but do thou bring what poison was left 
with us by Antipater, and which thou keepest in 
order to destroy him, and consume it immediately 
in the fire in my sight, that I may not be liable 
to the avenger in the invisible world” This I 
brought as he bade me, and emptied the greatest 
part of it into the fire, but reserved a Mttle of it 
for my own use against uncertain futurity, and 
out of my fear of thee.” 

7. When she had said this, she brought the 
box, which had a small quantity of this potion in 
it; but the king let her alone, and transferred 
the tortures to Antipbilus’s mother and brother, 
who both confessed that Antiphilus brought that 
box out of Egypt, and that they had received the 
potion from a brother of his who was a physician 
at Alexandria. Then did the ghosts of Alexan- 
der and Aristobulus go round all the palace, and 
became the inquisitors and discoverers of what 
could not otherwise have been found out, and 
brought such as were the freest from suspicion 
to be examined; whereby it was discovered that 
Mariamne, the high priest’s daughter, was con- 
scious of this plot, and her very brothers, when 
they were tortured, declared it soto be. Where- 
upon the king avenged this insolent attempt of 
the mother upon her son, and blotted Herod, 
whom he had by her, out of his testament, who 
had been before named therein as successor to 


Antipater. 
CHAP. XXXI. 


Antipater is convicted by Rathyllus: but he still 
returns Esha Rome without knowing it. Herod 
brings him to his Trial. 


§ 1. Arrer these things were over, Bathyllus 
came under examination, in order to convict An- 
tipater, who proved the concluding attestation to 
Antipater’s designs ; for indeed he was no other 
than his freed-man. This man came, and brought 
another aeadly potion, the poison of asps, and the 


juices of other serpents, that if the first potion 


did not do the business, Pheroras and his wife 
might be armed with this also to destroy the 
king. He brought also an addition to Antipater’s 
insolent attempt against his father, which was 
the letters which he wrote against his brethren, 
Archelaus and Philip, who were the king’s sons, 
and eduvated at Rome, being yet youths, but of 
generous dispositions. ‘Antipater set himself to 
get rid of these as soon as he could, that they 
might not be prejudicial to his hopes, and to that 
end he πιο letters against them in the name 


- 
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of his friends at Rome. Some of these he cor- 
rupted by bribes to write how they grossly re- 
proached their father, and did openly bewail 
Alexander and Aristobulus, and were uneasy at 
their being recalled; for their father had already 
sent for them, which was the very thing that 
troubled ‘Antipater. ‘ τ 

2. Nay, indeed, while Antipater was in Judea, 
and before he was upon his journey to Rome, he 
gave money to have the like letters against them 
sent from Rams) and then came to his father, 
who as yet had no suspicion of him, and apo- 
logized for his brethren, and alleged on their be- 
half, that some of the things contained in those 
letters were false, aud others of them were only 
youthful errors. Yet atthe same time that he 
expended a great deal of his money, by making 
presents to such as wrote against his brethren, 
did he aim to bring his accounts into confusion, 
by buying costly garments, and carpets of va- 
rious contextures, with silver and gold cups, and 
agreatmany more curious things, that so, among 
the very great expenses laid out upon such fur- 
niture, he might couceal the money he had used 
in hirmg men [to write the Jetters;] for he 
brought™in aii account of his expenses, amount- 
ing to two hundred talents, his main pretence for 
which was the lawsuit he had been in with Syl- 
leus. So while all kis rogueries, even those of a 
lesser sort also, were covered by his greater vil- 
lany, while all the examinations by torture pro- 
claimed his attempt to murder his father, and the 
letters proclaimed his second attempt to murder 
his brethren; yet did no one of those that came 
to Rome inform him of his misfortunes in Judea, 
althouglt seven months had intervened between 
his couviction and his return, so great was the 
hatred which they all bore to him. And perhaps 
they were the ghosts of those brethren of his 
that had been murdered, that stopped the mouths 
of those that intended to have told him. He 
then wrote from Rome, and informed [his friends] 
that he would soon come to them, and how he 
was dismissed with honour by Cesar. 

3. Now the king being desirous to get this 
plotter against him into his hands, and being ulso 
afraid lest he should some way come to the 
knowledge how his affairs stood, and be upon 
his guard, he dissembled his anger in his epistle 
to him, as in,other poiuts he wrote kindly to him, 
and desired him to make haste, because if he 
came quickly, he would then lay aside the com- 
plaints he had against his mother; for Antipater 
was not ignorant that his mother had been, ex- 
pelled out of the palace. However, he had before 
received a letter, which contained an account of 
the death of Pheroras, at Tarentum,* and made 
great lamentations at it; for which some com- 
mended him, as being for his own uncle; though 

robably this confusion arose on account of his 

aving thereby failed in his plot [on his father’s 
life,] and his tears were more for the loss of him 
that was to have been subservient therein, than 
for [an uncle] Pheroras: moreover, a sort of fear 
came upon him as to his designs, lest the poison 
should have been discovered. However, when 
he was in Cilicia, he received the forerentioned 
epistle from his father, and made great haste 
accordingly. But when he had sailed to Celen- 
deris, a suspicion came into his mind relating to 
his mother’s misfortune; as if his soul foreboded 
some mischief to itself. Those therefore of his 
friends who were the most considerate, advised 
him not rashly to go to his father, till he had 
learned what were the occasions why bis mother 
had been ejected, because they were afraid that 
he might be involved in the calumnies that had 
been east upon his mother: but those that were 
less considerate, and had more regard to their 
own desires of seeing their native country than 


4 This Tarentum hes coins still extant, as Reland in- 
forts us here in {iis note 
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to Antipater’s safety, persuaded him to make. 
haste home, and not by delaying his journey af- 
ford his father ground for an ill suspicion, and 
give a handle to those that raised stories against 
him ; for that in case any thing had been moved 
to his disadvantage, it was owing to his absence, 
which durst not have been done had he been pre- 
sent. And they said, it was absurd to deprive 
himself of certain happiness, for the sake of an 
uncertain suspicion, and not rather to return to 
his father, and take the royal authority upon him, 
which was ina state of fluctuation on his account 
only. Antipater complied with this last advice; 
for Providence hurried him on [to his destruc- 
tion.] So he passed over the sea, and landed at 
Sebastus, the haven of Cesarea. 

4, And here he found a perfect and_unexpect- 
ed solitude, while every body avoided him, and 
nobody durst come at him; for he was equally 
hated by all men; and now that hatred had lib- 
erty to show itself, agd the dread men were in at 
the king’s anger made men keep from him; for 
the whole city [of Jerusalem] was filled with the 
rumours about Antipater, and Antipater himself 
was the only person who was ignorant of them; 
for as no man was dismissed more magnificently 
when he began his voyage to Rome, so was no 
man now received back with greater iguominy. 
And indeed he began already to suspect what 
misfortunes there were in Herod’s family; yet 
did he cunningly conceal his suspicion; and - 
while he was inwardly ready to die for fear, he 
put ona forced boldness of countenance. Nor 
could he now fly any whither, nor had he any way 
of emerging out of the difficulties which encom- 
passed him, nor indeed had he even there any 
certain intelligence of the affairs of the: royal 
family, by reason of the threats the king had 
given out: yet had he some small hopes of bet- 
ter tidings; for perhaps nothing had been dis- 
covered; or if any discovery had been made, 
perhaps he should be able to clear himself by 
impudence and artful tricks, which were the 
only things he relied upon for his deliverance. 

5. And with these hopes did he screen himself, 
till he came to the palace, without any friends 
with him; for these were affronted and shut out 
at the first gate. Now Varus, the president of 
Syria, happened to be in the palace [at this june- 
ture :] so Antipater went in to his father, and 
putting ona bold face, he came near to salute 
him: but Herod stretched ait his hands, and 
turned his head away from him, and cried out, 
“Even this is an indication of a parricide, to be 
desirous to get me into his arms, when he is un- 
der such heinous aceusations. God confound 
thee, thou vile wretch; do not thou touch me, till 
thou hast cleared thyself of these crimes that are 
charged upon thee. [ appoint thee a court where 
thou art to be judged, and this Varus, who is 
very seasonably here, to be thy judge; and get 
thou thy defence ready against to-morrow ; for [ 
give thee so much time to prepare suitable ex- 
cuses for thyself.” And as Antipater was so con- 
founded that he was able to make no answer to 
this charge, he went away; but his mother and 
wife came to him, and told him of all the evi- 
dence they had gotten against him. Hereupon 
he recollected himself, and considered what de- 
fence he should make against the accusations. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Antipater rs accused before Varus, 
ed of laying a Plot [against his Father] by the 
strongest Evidence. Herod puts off his Punish- 
ment till he should be recovered, and, in the mean 
time, alters his Testament. 


§ 1. Now the day following, the king assem- 
bled a court of his kinsmen and friends, and call- 
ed in Antipater’s friends also: Herod himself, 
with Varus, were the presidents; and Herod 

," 


and is convict- 
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called for all the witnesses, and ordered them to 
be brought in; among whom some of the do- 
mestic servants of Antipater’s mother were 
brought in also, whe had but a little while before 
been caught, as they were carrying the following 
letter from her to her son: “ Since all those 
things have been already discovered to thy fa- 
ther, do not thou come to him, unless thou canst 
procure some assistance from Cesar.” When 
this and the other witnesses were introduced, Au- 
tipater came in, and falling on his face before his 
father’s feet, he said, “‘ Father, I beseech thee do 
not condemn me beforehand, but let thy ears be 
unbiassed, and attend to my defence; for if thou 
wilt give me leave, I will demonstrate that I am 
innocent.” ‘ 

2. Hereupon Herod cried out to him to hold 
his peace, and spoke thus to Varus: ‘I cannot 
but think that thou, Varus, and every other up- 
right judge, will determine that Antipater is a 
vile wretch. I am also afraid that thou wilt 
abhor my ill fortune, and judge me also myself 
worthy of all sorts of calamity, for begetting 
such children, while yet I ought rather to be 
pitied, who have been so affectionate a father to 
such wretched sons; for when I had settled the 
kingdom on my former sons, even when they 
Were young, aud when, besides the charges of 
their education at Rome, I had made them the 
friends of Cxsar, and made them envied by other 
kings, I found them plotting against me; these 
have been put to death, and that, in a great 
measure, for the sake of Antipater; for as he 
was then young, and appointed to be my suc- 
cessor, 1 took care chiefly to secure him from 
danger: but this profligate wild beast, when he 
had been over and above satiated with that pa- 
tience which I showed him, he made use of that 
abundance I had given him against myself; for I 
seemed to him tolive too long, and he was very un- 
easy at the old age I was arrived at; nor could he 
stay any 5 ge ut would bea king by parricide. 
And justly | am served by him for bringing him 
back out of the country to court, when he was of 
no esteem before, and for thrusting out those 
sons of mine that were born of the queen, and 
for making him a successor to my dominions. 
confess to thee, O Varus, the great folly 1 was 
guilty of: for { provoked those sons of mine to 
act against me, and cut off their just expectations 
for the sake of Antipater; and indeed what kind- 
ness did I do to them, that could equal what I 
have done to Antipater? to whom I have, in a 
manner, yielded up my royal authority while I 
am alive, and whom I have openly named for 
the successor to my dominions in my testament, | 
and given him a yearly revenue of his own of 
fifty talents, and supplied him with money to au 
extravagant degree out of my own revenue; and 
when he was about to sail to Rome, I gave him 
three hundred talents, and recommended him, 
and him alone of all my children, to Cesar, as his 
father’s deliverer. Now what crimes were those 
other sons of mine guilty of like these of Anti- 
pater? and v.hat evidence was there brought 
against them so strong as there is to demonstrate 
this son to have plotted against me! Yet does 
this parricide presume to speak for himself, and 
hopes to obscure the truth by his cunning tricks. 
Thou, O Varus, must guard thyself against him ; 
for I know the wild Teast, and I foresee how 
plausibly he will talk, and his counterfeit lamen- 
tation. This was he who exhorted me to have a | 
care of Alexander when he was alive, and not to | 
intrust my body with all men! This was he who 
came to my very bed, and looked about lest any 
one should lay snares forme! This was he who 
took care of my sleep, and secured me from any 
fear of danger, who comforted me under the 
trouble I was in upon'the slaughter of my sons, | 
and looked to see what affection my Dalen | 
brethren bore me! This was my protector, an | 
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the guardian of my body And when I call to 
mind, O Varus, his crafiiness upon every ocea- 
sion, and his art of dissembling, I can hardly be- 
lieve that [am still alive,yand I wonder how I 
have escaped such a deep plotter of mischief. 
However, since some fate or other makes my 
house desolate, and perpetually raises up those 
that are dearest to me against me, I will with 
tears lament my hard fortune, and privately 
groan under my lonesome condition; yet I am 
resolved that no one who thirsts after my blood 
shall escape punishment, although the evidence 
should extend itself to all my sons.” 

3. Upon Herod’s saying this, he was interrupt- 
ed by the confusion he was in; but ordered Nico- 
laus, one of his friends, to produce the evidence 
against Antipater. But in the mean time Anti- 

ater lifted up his head, (for he lay on the ground 

efore his father’s feet,) and cried out aloud, 
“Thou, O father, hast made my apology for me; 
for how can I be a parricide, whom thou thyself 
confessest to have always had for thy guardian? 
Thou callest my filial aflection prodigious lies and 
hypocrisy ; how then could it be that 1, whe was 
so subtle in other matters, should here be so mad 
as not to ‘understand that it was not easy that he 
who committed so horrid a crime should be con 
cealed from men, but impossible that he should 
be concealed from the Judge of heaven, who 
sees all things, and is present every where? or 
did not I know what end my brethren came to, on 
whom God inflicted so great a punishment for 
their evil designs against thee ? And, indeed,what 
was there that could possibly provoke me against 
thee? Could the hope of being a king do it? I 
was aking already. Could I suspect hatred from 
thee? No: was not I beloved by thee? And what 
other fear could I have? Nay, by preserving 
thee safe, [was a terror to others. Did I want 
money? No: for who was able to expend so 
much as myseif? Indeed, father, had I been the 
most execrable of all mankind, and had I had 
the soul of the most cruel wild beast, must I not 
have been overcome with the benefits thou hadst 
bestowed upon me? whom, as thou thyself say- 
est, thou broughtest [into the palace;] whom 
thou didst prefer before so many of thy sons; 
whom thou madest a king in thine own lifetime ; 
and by the vast magnitude of the other advan- 
tages thou bestowedst on me, thou madest me an 
object of envy. O miserable man! that thou 
shouldst undergo this bitter absence, and there- 
by afford a great opportunity fcr envy to rise 
against thee! and a long space for such as were 
laying designs against thee! Yet was I absent, 
father, on thy affairs, that Sylleus might not 
treat thee wit contempt in thine old age. Rome 
is a witness to my filial affection, and so is Ce- 
sar, the ruler of the habitable earth, who often- 
times cailed me Philopater.* Take here the let- 
ters he hath sent thee; they are more to be 
believed than the calumnies raised here: these 
letters are my only apology; these 1 use as the 
demonstration of that natural affection I have to 
thee. Remember that it was against my own 
choice that I sailed[to Rome,]as knowing the la- 
tent hatred that was in the kingdom against me. 
It was thou, O father, however unwillingly, who 
hast been my ruin, by forcing me to allow time 
for calumnies against me, andenvy atme. How 
ever, I am come hither, and am ready to hear 
the evidence there is against me. If Ibe a par 
ricide, I have passed by land and by sea, without 
suffering any misfortune on either of them: but 
this method of trial is no advantage to me; for i: 
seems, O futher, that 1 am already condemned, 
both before God and before thee; andas I am al- 
ready condemned, I beg that thou wilt not be- 
lieve the others that have been tortured, but let 
fire be brought to torment me; let the racks 
mareh through my bowels; have no regard to 


* A lover of his futher. 
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any lamentations that this polluted body can 
make ; for if I be a parricide, I ought not to die 
without torture.” , Thus did Antipater ery out 
with lamentation and weeping, and moved all the 
rest, and Varus in particular, to commiserate his 
ease. Herod was the only person whose passion 
was too strong to permit him to weep, as know- 
ing that the testimonies against him were true. 

4. And now it was that, at the king’s com- 
mand, Nicolaus, when he had premised a great 
deal about the craftiness of Antipater, and had 
prevented the effects of their commiseration to 

im, afterward brought in a bitter and large ac- 
cusation against him, ascribing all the wicked- 
ness that had been inthe kingdom to him, espe- 
cially the murder of his brethren, and demon- 
strated that they had perished by the calumnies 
he had raised against them. He also said, that 
he had laid designs against them that were still 
alive, as if they were laying plots for the succes- 
sion; and, said he, how can it be supposed that 
ne who prepared poison for his fatber, should 
abstain from mischief as to his brethren? He 
then proceeded to convict him of the attempt to 
poison Herod, and gave an account in order of 
the several discoveries that had been made, and 
had great indignation as to the affair of Phero- 
ras, because Antipater had been for making him 
murder his brother, and had corrupted those that 
were dearest to the king, and filled the whole 
palace with wickedness; and when he had in- 
sisted on many other accusations, and the proofs 
for them, ke left off. 

5. Then Varus bid Antipater make his defence ; 
but he lay long in silence, and said no more but 
this: ‘God is niy witness that I am entirely in- 
nocent.” So Varus asked for the potion, and gave 
it to be drunk by a condemned malefactor, who 
was then in prison, who died upon the spot. So 
Varus, when he had had a very private discourse 
with Herod, and had written an account of this as- 
sembly to Cesar, went away after a day’s stay. 
The king also bound Antipater, and sent away to 
inform Cesar of his misfortunes. 

6. Now after this it was discovered that Anti- 
pater had laid a plot against Salome also; for 
one of Antiphilus’s domestic servants came, and 
brought letters from Rome, from a maid-servant 
of Julia, Caesar's wife, whose name was Acme. 
By her a message was sent to the king, that she 
had found aletter written by Salome, among Ju- 
lia’s papers, and had sent it to him privately, out 
of her good-will to him. This letter of Salome’s 
contained the most bitter reproaches of the king, 
and the highest accusations against him. Anti- 
pater had forged this letter, and had corrupted 
Acme, and persuaded her to send it to Herod. 
This was proved by ker letter to Antipater, for 
thus did this woman write to him: ‘As thou de- 
sirest, Τ have written a letter to thy father, and 
have sent that letter, and am persuaded that the 
king will not spare his sister when he reads it. 
Thou wilt do well to remember what'thou hast 
promised when all is accomplished.” 

7. When this epistle was discovered, and what 
the epistle forged against Salome contained, a 
suspicion came into the king’s mind, that per- 
haps the letters against Alexauder were also 


* Since in this and the following section we have an evi- 
dent account cf the Jewish opinions in the days of Jose- 
phas, about a future happy state, and the resurrection of 

he dead, asin the New Testament, Johu xi. 24, I shall here 
refer to the other places in Josephus, before he became an 
Ebionite Christian, which concern the same matters; ΟΥ̓ 
the War, B. ii, ch. viii. sect. 10, 11; B. iii. ch. viii. sect, 4; 
6. vii. ch. vi. sect. 7; Contr. Apion, 5. ii. sect. 30: where 
we may observe, that none of these passages are in his 
books of Antiquities, written peculiarly for the use of the 
Gentiles, to whom he thought it not proper to insist on 
topics so much out of their way as these wore. Nor is this 
observation to be omitted bere, especially on account of 
the sensible difference we huve now before us in Jose- 
phus’s representation of the arguments used by the rab- 
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forged: he was moreover greatly disturbed, and 
in a passion, because he had almost slain his sis- 
ter on Antipater’s account. He did no longer 
delay therefore to bring him to punishment for 
all his crimes; yet when he was eagerly pursu- 
ing Antipater, he was restrained by a severe dis- 
temper he fell into. However, he sent an ac- 
count to Cesar about Acme, and the contrivances 
against Salome; he sent also for his testament, 
and altered it, and therein made Antipas king, as 
taking no care of Archelaus and Philip, because 
Antipater had blasted their reputations with ~ 
him; but he bequeathed to Cesar, besides other 
presents that he gave him, a thousand talents ; 
as also to his wife, and children, and friends, aud 
freed-men, about five hundred: he also bequeath- 
ed to all others a great quantity of land and of 
money, and showed his respects to Salome his 
sister, by giving her most splendid gifts. And 
this was what was contained in his testament, as 
it was now altered. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


The golden Eagle is cutto pieces. Herod’s Bar- 
barity when he was ready to die. He attempts 
to kill himself. He commands Antipater to be 
slain. He survives him five Days, and then dies. 


§ 1. Now Herod’s distemper became more and 
more severe to him, and this beeause these his 
disorders feil upon him in his old age, and when 
he was in a melancholy condition; for he was 
already almost seventy years of age, and had 
been brought low by the calamities that happen- 
ed to him about his children, whereby he had no 
pleasure in life, even when he was in health; the 
grief also that Antipater was still alive aggra- 
vated his disease, whom he resolved to put to 
death now not at random, but as soon as he should 
be well again, and resolved to have him slain [in 
a public manner.] 

2. There also now happened to him, among 
his other calamities, a certain popular sedition. 
There were two men of learning in the city 
{Jerusalem,] who were thought the most skilful 
in the laws of their country, and were on that 
account had in very great esteem all over the 
nation; they were, the one Judas, the son of 
Sepphoris, and the other Matthias, the son of 
Margalus. There -was a great concourse of the 
young men to these men, when they expounded 
the laws, and there got together every day a kind 
of an army of such as were growing up to be 
men. Now when these men were informed that 
the king was wearing away with melancholy, and 
with a distemper, they dropped words to their 
acquaintance, how it was now a very proper time 
to defend the cause of God, and to pull down what 
had been erected contrary to the laws of their 
couatry; for it was unlawful there should be any 
such thing in the temple as images, or faces, or 
the like representation of any animal whatso- 
ever. Now the king had put up a golden eagle 
over the great gate of the temple, which these 
learned men exhorted them to cut down, and 
told them, that if there should any danger arise, 
it was a glorious thing to die for the laws of their 
country; because that the soul was immortal,” 


bins to persuade their scholars to hazard their lives for 
the vindieation of God’s law against images, by Mosos, as 
well as of the answers those scholars made to Herod, when 
they ‘were caught and ready to die for the same; I mean 
as compared with the parallel arguments and answers re- 
preseated in the Antiquities, B. xvii. ch. vi. sevt. 2, 3. 
like difference between Jewish and Gentile notions ths 
reader will find in my notes on Antiquities, B. tii. ch. 
vii. sect. 7; B. xv. ch. ix. sect. 1. See the like also in the 
case of the three Jewish sects in the Antiquities, B. xiii. 
ch. v. sect. 9, and ch. x. sect. 4,5; B. xviii. ch. i. sect. 5, 
and compared with this in his Wars of the Jews, B. ii. ch. 
viii. sect. 2—14. Nor does St. Paul himself reason to the 
Gentiles at Athens, Acts xvii. 16, 34, as he does to the Jews 
in his epistles. 


joyment of happiness did 
t account; e the 
ἃ those that were not wise 
a right love of their souls, pre- 
by a disease before that which is 

Γ of a virtuous behaviour. τ 
.3. At the same time that these men made this 
to their disciples, a rumour was spread 
1 that the king was dying, which made the 
; men set about the work with greater 
s; they therefore let themselves down 


Chin of the temple with thick cords, and 


this at mid-day, and ‘while a great number of 
“people were the temple, and cut down that 
golden eagle with axes. This was presently told. 
to the king’s captain of the near! oy who came 
running with a great body of soldiers, and caught 
about forty of the young men, and brought them 
to the king. And when he asked them, first of 
all, whether they had been so hardy as to cut 
down the golden eagle, they confessed they had 
done so; and when he pe he them by whose 
command they had done it, they replied, at the 
command of the law of their country; and when 
he further asked them, how they could be so 
joyful when they were to be put to death, they 
replied, becanse they should enjoy greater hap- 
piness after they were dead. 

4. At this the king was in such an extrava- 
gant passion, that he overcame his disease [for 
the time,} and went out, and spake to the peo- 

e; wherein he made a terrible accusation 
in e ten, as being guilty of sacrilege; 
and as making greater attempts under pretence 
of their law, ana he thought they deserved to be 
punished as impious persons. Whereupon the 
peo le were afraid lest a great number should 

dite ud guilty, and desired that when he had 
first punished those that put them upon this 
work, and then those that were caught in it, he 
would leave off his anger as to the rest. With 
this the king complied, though not without diffi- 
eulty, and ordered those that had [εἴ the yes 
d together with the rabbins, to be burnt 
alive, but delivered the rest that were caught to 
the proper-officers to be put to death by them. 

ὦν ‘After this, the distemper seized upon his 
whole body, and greatly disordered all his parts 
with various symptoms; for there was a great 
fever upon him, and-an intolerable itching over 
all the surface of higgbody, and continual pains 
m ra eolou, and dropsical tumours about his 
feet, and an inflammation of the abdomen, and a 


struggle with his numerous disorders, and still 
had a desire to live, and hoped for recovery, and 
considered of several methods of cure. Accord- 
ingly, he went over Jordan, and made use of 
those hot baths at Callirhoe, which rum into the 
lake of Asphaltitis, but are themselves sweet 
enough to-be drunk. And here the Eee yaciaus 
thought proper to bathe his whole body in warm 
oil, by letting it down into a large vessel full of 
oil; whereupon his eyes failed him, and he came 
and went as if he were dying; and as a tumult 
was then made by his servants, at their voice he 
revived again. Yet did he after this despair of 
f reo OF and gave orders that each soldier 
should have fifty drachme apiece, and that-his 
commanders and friends should have great sums 
of money given them, ᾿ 
6. He then returned back and came to Jericho, 
mm such ae ge state of body as almost 
threatened him with present death, when he πὰ 
ceeded to attempt a horrid wickedness ; for he 
got’ together the ee ΧΤΌΝ men of the 
5 : 


at > 
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whole Jewish nation, out F every village, Into.a 


them in. 


' 


place called the Hippo 

He then called fr his sister Salome, 
and her-husband Alexas, and made this speech 
to them: “I know well enough that the Jews 
will keep a festival upon my death; however, it, 


my power to be mourned for on other ac- — 


is 
ck and to have a splendid funeral, if you 
will but be subservient to my .commands. “Do 
you but take care to send soldiers to encompass, 
these. men that are now in custody and slay 
them immediately upon my death, and then all 
Judea, and every family of them, will weep at it, 
whether they will or no.” : 

7. These were the commands he gave them; 
when there came letters from»his ambassadors 
at Rome, whereby information was given that 
Acme was put to death af Cwsar’s command, 
and that Antipater was condemned to die: how- 
ever, they wrote withal, that if Herod had a 
mind rather to banish him, Cesar had permitted 
him so todo. ‘So he for a little while revived, 
and had a desire to live; but presently after he 
was overborne by his pains, and was disordered 
by want of food, and by a convulsive cough, and 
endeavoured to prevent a natural death; so he 
took an apple and asked for a knife, for he used 
to pare apples and eat them; he then looked 
round about to see that there was nobody to 
hinder him, and lifted up his right hand as if he 
would stab himself; but Achiabus, his first cousin, 
came running to him, and held his hand, and 
hindered him from so doing; on which occasiona 
very great lamentation was made in the palace, 
as if the king was expiring: As soon as ever An- 
tipater heard that, te took courage, and with 
joy in his looks besought his keepers, for a sum 

money, to loose him and let him go; but the 
principal keeper of the prison did not only ob- 
struct him in that his intention, but ran and told 
the king what his design was , hereupon the kin 
cried out Touder than his distemper would well 
bear, and immediately sent some of his guards 
and slew Antipater; he also gave,order to haye 
him baried at Hyreanium, and altered his tes- 


tament again, and therein made Archelaus, hig 


eldest son, and the brother of Antipas, his suc- 
cessor, and made Antipas tetrarch. 

8. So Herod, having survived the slaughter of 
his son five days, died, having reigned thirty- 
four years since he had caused Antigonus to be 
slain,and obtained his kingdom ; but thirty-seven 
years since he had been made king by the Ro- 
mans. Now,,as for his fortune, it was prospet- 
ous in all other respects, if ever any other man™ 
could be so, since, from a private man he obtain- 


|| ed the kingdom, and kept it so long, and left it to 


his own sons; but still, in his domestic affairs he 
was amost unfortunate man. Now before the 
soldiers knew of his death, Salome and ber hus- 
band came out and dismissed those that were in 
bonds, whom the king had commanded to be 
slain, and told them that he had altered his mind, 
and would have every one of them sent to their, 
own homes. When these men were gone, Sa- 
lome told the soldiers [the king was dead,] and 
got them and the rest of the multitude together 
to an assembly, in the amphitheatre in Jericho, 
where Ptolemy, who was intrusted by the kin 

with his signet-ring, came before them, an 

spoke of the happiness the king had attained, and 
comforted-the multitude, am 4 read the epistle 
which had been left for the soldiers, wherein he 
earnestly exhorted them to bear good-will to his 
successor; and after he had read the epistle, he 
opened and read his testament, wherein Philip 
was to inherit Trachonitis and the neighbouring 
countries, and Antipas was to be tetrarch, as we 
said before, and Archelaus was made king. He 
had also been commanded to carry Herod's rin 

to Cesar, and the settlements he had made seale 

up, because Cesar was to be lord of all the set- 


e, and there shut — 


3 


Lad 


4 


ee 


, public mourning for the king was over. These 
a? « x 
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tlemenfs he had made, and was to, sonia Bie 
testament; and he ordered that the dispositions 
he had made were ‘ilps kept as they were in his 
former testament. Peay apy 
. 9, So there was.an‘acclamation made to Arche- 
laus, to congratulate him upon his advancement, 
and the soldiers, with the multitude, went round 
about in troops, and’ promised him their gopd- 

will, and besides, prayed Gad to bless his govern- ἱ 
ment. After this they betook themselves to pre- 
pare for the king's funeral; and Archelaus omit- 
ted nothing of magnificence therein, hut brought 
out all the royal ornaments to awgment the pomp 
of the deceased. ‘I'here was a bier all of gold, 
embroidered with precious stones, and a «purple 
bed of various contexture, with the dead body | 
᾿ . yo. ‘ ies , 


VESPASIAN WAS SENT 


ΠΡ CHAP. L Pe 


Archelaus makes a Funeral Feast for the People 
on the account of Herod } after which.a great 
Tumult is raised by the Multitude, and he sends 
the Soldiers out upon them, who. destroy about 
three thousand ef them. ., Me πρὶ 


§ 1. Now the necessity which Archelaus was 
under of taking a journey to Rome was tlie oc- 
casion of new disturbances; for when he had 
mourned for his father seven days,* and had given 
a very expensive funeral ‘feast to the multitude, 
(which custom isthe oécasion of poverty to many 
of the Jews, because they are’ forced to feast, the 
multitude ; for if any One omits it, he is not es- 
teemed a holy person,) he put on a white gar- 
ment, and went up to the temple, where the,peo- 
ple accosted him with yarious acclamations. ‘He 
also spoke kindly to the multitude from an ele- 
vated seat, and a throne of gold, and returned 
them thanks for the zeal they had shown about 
his father’s funeral, and the submission they had 

de to him, as if he were already settled in the 
kingdom; but hetoldthem withal, that ‘he would 
not at present take upon him either the authority 
of a king, or the names thereto belonging, until 
Cesar, who is made lord of this whole affair by 
the testament, confirm the succession; for that 
when the soldiers would have set the diadem on 
his*head at Jericho, he would not accept‘of it; 
but'that he would make abundant requitals, not 
to the Soldiers only, but to the people, for their 
alacrity and good-will to ‘him, when the superior | 
londs [the Romans] should’ have given him a 
poet title to the kingdom; for that it should 
be his study to appear in all things better than 
his father.” 

2. Upon this the multitude were pleased, and 
presently made a trial of what he mitended, by 
asking great things ef him; for’some made a 
clamour that he would’ease them in their taxes ; 
others, that he would’*take off the duties upon 
commodities ; and some, that he would loose 

68 h 


--- 


those that’ were in prison; in all which "cases he’ 
answered readily to their satisfaction, in r 
to get the good-will of the multitude; after 
which he offered [the proper] sacrifices, and 
feasted with his friends. And Here it was that a 
great many of those that desired innovations, 
came in crowds towards the evening, and began 
then to mourn-on their own account, when the 


* Hear Dean ‘Aldrich’s note on this place.—“ The law 
or custo of the Jews,” says he, “requires seven days’ 
mourning for the dead, Antiq. B. xvii. chap. vili. sect. 4. 
Whence the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, ch. xxi 
12; assigns seven days as the proper time of mourning for 
the dead, andchap. xxviii. 17, enjoins men to mourn for the 
dead, that they may not ba evil spoken of; for, as Jose- Il 

Ἢ 


lamented those that were put to death by Herod, 


THE JEWS. 


upon it, covered with purple; anda rece 4 re, 
put upon his head, aha oe of gold above it; Ὁ 
and a sceptre in his right hand; and:near ta tae 
bier were Herod’s sors, and a multitude of his 
kindred; next to whom came his guards, and the 
regiments of Thracians, the Germans also «ant 
Gauls, all accoutred as if they were going to 
war; but the rest of the army went foremost, 
armed, and following their captains and officers 
in a regular manner; after whom five hundred 


+28 


.of his domestic servants and freed-men followed. 


with sweet spices in their hands: and the body: 
was carried two hundred furlongs to Herodium, 
‘where he had given otders to be buried. ὁ 
this aie suflice for the conclusion of the life of 
Herod. . pais : Ἢ 
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because they had cut down the golden eagle that 
had been over the gate of the temple. Nor was 
this mourning of a private nature, but the lamen- 
tations were very great, the mourning solemn, 
and the weeping such as was loudly heard all 
over the city, as being for those men’ who had 
perished for the laws of their country, and for the 
temple: They cried ont, that a punishment ought 
to be inflicted for these men upon those that 
were honoured by Hered; and that, in the first 
place, the man whom he had made_high priest 
should be deprived, and that it was fit to choose. 
a person of greater piety and purity than he was. 
3. At these clamours Archelaus was provoked, 
but restrained himself from taking vengeance on 
the authors, on account. of the’ haste a was in 
of Z0ing to Rome, as fearing lest, upon his ma- 
king, wer on the multitude, such an action might. 


| detain him at home. . Accordingly he made trial 


to quiet the innovators by persuasion rather than 
by force, and sent his general ina private way to © 
them, and by him exhorted them to be quiet. 
But the seditious threw stones at him, and drove 
him away, as he came _into the temple, and be- 
fore he could say any thing to them.» The like 
treatment they showed-to ers, who came to 
them after him, many of Whom were sent by 
Aychelaus, in order to reduce them to sobriety, 
and these answered still on all occasions after a: 
passionate manner ; and it openly appeared'that: 
they would not be quiet, if their numbers were - 
but considerable. And indeed at the feast of un- 
leavened bread, which was now at hand, and 15. 
by the Jews called the Passover, and used ‘to’ be 
celebrated with a great number of sacrifices, an . 
innumerable multitude of the people came out of .. 
the country to worship: some of these stood in 
the temple bewailing the. Rabbius [that had been 
put to death,] and procured their sustenance 
begging, in, order to support their sedition. At 
this Archelaus was affrighted, and privately sent. 
a tribune, with his. cohort of soldiers, upon them, 
before theditease should. spread over the whole 
multitude, gave orders that they should con- . 
strain those that began ‘the ‘tumult, by force, to 
be quiet. At these the whole multitude. were - 
irritated, and threw stones at many of the sol- 
diers, and killed them: but the tribune fled away 
wounded, and had much ado to escape so. After 


which they betook themselves to their sacrifices, - 


as if they had done no mischief; nor did it ap- 


phus says presently, if any one omits this mourning [fu 
neral feast] he is not esteemed a holy person. Now it is 


| oe that such a seven days’? mourning has been cus- 


tomary, from times of the greatest antiquity, Gen. I 10, 
Funeral feasts-are also mentioned as of considerable antie 
quity, Ezek. xxiv, 17; Jer. xvi. 7; Prov. xxxi. 6; Deut 
xxvil4 ; Josephus, Of the War, B. iii. ch. ix. sect. 5.” 


ah 


the multitude could b 


out bloodshed ; so he sent. his 
le the footmen in great 
e way of the city, and the horse- 


[ 


. es, ἢ ry 
men by the way of the plain, who, falling upon 
them on the sudden, as they were offering their 


sacrifices, destroyed about three thousand of 
them; but the rest of the multitude were dis- 

a upon the adjoining mountains ; these were 
; wed by Archelaus’s heralds, who command- 
ed every one to retire ἴον their own homes; 
whither they all went, and left the festival. 


ere oO. ee, 
Archelaus goes to Rome @ great Number of | 
his Kindred. He is there aceused before Caesar 


ὃ Antipater;, but és rior tohis Accusers in| 
udgment, bythe Meaus of that Defence which | 
Nicolaus made for him. ; ; 


1. ARCHELAUs went down to the seaside, 


with his mother and his friends, Poplas, and || 
Ptolemy, and Nicolaus, and left behind him Phi- || 
lip, to be his steward in the palace, and to take || 


care of his domestic affairs. Salome went also 
along with him with her sons, δὲ did also the 

ing’s brethren and sons-in-law. These, in ap- 
pearance, went to give him all the assistance 
they were able, in order to secure his succes- 
sion, buf in reality to a¢cuse him for his breach 
of the laws, by what he had done‘at the temple. 

2. Butas they were come to Cesarea, Sabinus, 
the proeu of Syria, met them; he was going, 
up to Judea, to secure Herod's effects: but Va- 
rus, [president of Syria,] who was come thither, 
restrained him from going any farther. This 
Varus, Archelaus had sent for, by the earnest 
entreaty of Ptolemy. At this time indeed, Sa- 
binus, to gratify Varus, neither went to tlie cita- 
dels, nor did he shut up the treasuries where his | 
father’s money was laid up, but promised that 
he would lie still until Cesar should have taken 
cognizance of the affair. So he abode at Cesa- 
rea; but as soon as those that were his hinder- 
ance were gone, when Varus was gone to Anti- 
och, and Archelaus was sailed to Rome, he'im- 
mediately went on to Jerusalem, and seized upon 
the palace. © And when he had called for the go- 
vernors of the citadels, and the stewards [of the 
tipg’s private affairs,] he tried to sift out the ac- 

mts of the money, and to take possession of} 


ans 
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the citadels.. But the governors of those cita- 
dels were not unmindful of the commands laid 
upon them by Archelaus, and continued to guard 
them, and said, the custody of them rather be- 
Ὁ to Cesar than to Archelaus. ; 

. In the mean time Antipas went also to Rome, 
to strive for the kingdom, and to insist that the 
former testament, wherein he was named to be 
king, was valid before the latter testament. Sa- 
lome had also promised to assist him, as had 
many of Archelaus’s kindred, who sailed alon 
with Archelaus himself also. He also carri 
along with him his mother, and Ptolemy the bro- 
ther of Nicolaus, who seemed one of great 
weight, on account of the great trust Herod put 
an he having been one of his most honoured 
friends. However, Antipas depended chiefly 
upon Ireneus, the orator, upon whose authority 
he had rejected such as advised him to yield to 
Archelaus, because he was his elder brother, 
and because the second testament gave the king- 
dom tohim. The inclinations also of all Arche- 
laus’s kindred, who hated him, were removed to 

ntipas, when they came to Rome, although in 
the first-place every one rather desired to live 
under their own laws, [withont a king,] and to 
be under a Roman governor; but if they should 
fail. in that point, these desired that Antipas 
might be theirking. - ν 
Sabinus did also afford these his assistance 
to the same purpose, by the letters he sent. 


451 


wherein he aecused Archelaus before Cesar, and 
highly commended Antipas, Salome also, 
those with her; put the crimes which they a 


cused Archelaus of in order, and putsthem into 


Cesar’s hands: and after they had done» that, 
Archelaus wrote down the reasons of his claim 
and, by Ptolemy, sent in his father’s ring, and 
his father’s accounts. And when Cesar had 
maturely weighed by himself what both had to 
allege for themselves, as also had» ¢onsidered of 
the great burden of the King doraiamjargenass 
of the revenues, and withai the number of the 
children Herod had left behind him, and had 
moreover read the letters he’ had received from 
Varts and Sabinus on this oceasion, he assem- 
bled the principal persons: among the Romans 
together, (in Shick assembly Caius, the son of 
Agrippa, and his daughter Julias, but by himself 
adopted for his own son, sat in the-first.seat,) and 
gave the.pledders leave to speak. : 

5. Then stood up Salome’gson, Antipater, (who 
of all Archelaus’s antagonists was the. shrewd- 
est pleader,) and accused him. in the followin 
speech; “ That Archelaus.did in words conten 
for the kingdom, but that in deed he had long ex- 
ercised royal authority, and so did but insult 
Czxsar in desiring to be now heard on that 
account; since he had. not.staid, for his de- 
termination about the succession, and since he 
had suborned certain. persons, after Herod’s 
death, to move for putting the diadem upon his 
head; since he had set himself down in the 
throne, and given answers as a king, and altered 
the disposition of the army, and granted to some 
higher dignities: that he had also complied in all 
things with the people in the’ requests they had 
made to him as to their king, and had also dis- 
missed those that had been put into bonds by his 
father, for most important reasons. Now, after 
all this, We desires the shaddw of that royal au- 
thority, whose substance he had already seized 
to himself,,and so hath made Cesar lord, not of 
things, but of words. He also reproached him 
further, that his mourning for his father was only 
pretended, while he put on a sad countenance in 
the day-time, but drank to great excess in the 
night, from which behaviour, he said, the late 
disturbance among the multitude came, while 
they had an indignation thereat.” And indeed 
the purport of his whole discourse was to aggra- 
vate Archejaus’s crime in slaying such a multi- 
tude about the temple, which multitude came to 
the festival, but were barbarously slain in the. ἡ 
midst of their osyn sacrifices; and he said, “there 
was such a vast number of déad bodies heaped 
togetWer in the temple, αὐ even a foreign, war, 
should that come upon them [suddenly,] before 
it was denounced, could not have heaped to- 
gether. And he added, that it was the foresight 
his father had of that his barbarity, which made 
him never give him any hopes of the kingdom, 
but when his mind was more infirm than his 
body, and he was not able to reason soundly, and 
did not well know what was the character of that 
son, whom in his second testament he made his 
successor; and this was done by him at a time 
when he had no complaints to make .of him 
whom he had named before when he was sound 
in body, and when bis mind was free from all 
passion, ‘That, however, if any one should sup- 
pose Herod's judgment, when he-was sick, was 
superior to that at another time, yet had Arche 
laus forfeited his kingdom by his own behaviour, 
and those his actions, which were contrary to the 
law, and to its disadvantage. Or what sort of a 
king will this man be, when b * hath obtained the 
government from Cesar, who bath slain. so many 
before he hath obtained it.” Ἵ 

6. When Antipater had spol-es largely to this 
purpose, and had produced a great number of 
Archelaus’s kindred as witnesses. to prove every 
part of the accusation, he endee his discourse, 
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Then stood up.Nicolaus to plead for Archelaus. 
He alleged, tat ‘‘the slaughter in the temple 
could not be avoided; that those that were slain 
were become enemies not to Archelaus’s king- 
dom only, but to Cesar, who was to determine 
about him. Hei also demonstrated, that Arche- 
laus’s accusers had advised him to perpetrate 
other things of which he might have been ac- 
cused. But he insisted that the latter testament 
should, for this reason, above all others, be es- 
teemed valid, because Herod had therein appoint- 
ed Cesar to be the person who should confirm 
the succession; for he who showed such pru- 
dence as to recede from his own power, and yield 
it up to the lord of the world, caniiot be supposed 
mistaken in his judgment about him that was to 
be his heir; and he that so well knew whom to 
choose for arbitrator of the succession, eould not 
be unacquainted with him whom he chose for his 
successor.” - : 

7. When Nicolaus had gone through all he had 
to say, Archelaus came and fell dowm before Cx- 
sar’s knees, without any noise. Upon which he 
raised him up, after a'very obliging manner, and 
declared that truly he was worthy to succeed his 
father. However, he still*made no firm determi- 
nation in his case: but when he had dismissed 
those assessors that had been with him that day, 
he deliberated by himself about the allegations 
which he .had heard, whether it were fit to con- 
stitute any of those named in'the testaments for 
Herod’s successor, or whether the government 
should be parted among all his posterity, and 
this because of the number of those that seemed’ 
to stand in need of support therefrom. 


CHAP. II. . 


ght a great Battle with Sabinus’s Sol- 
a great Destruction is made at Jeru- 


The Jews fi 
diers, and 
salem. 

1. Now before Cesar. had determined any 
thing about these affairs, Malthace, Archelaus’s 
mother, fell sick and died. Letters also were 
brought out of Syria from Varus, about a revolt 
of the Jews. This was’ foreseen by Varus, who 
accordingly, after Archelaus was sailed,- went 
up to Jerusalem to restrain the promoters of the 
sedition, since’ it was manifest that the nation 


would not be at rest; so he left one of those le- 
gions which he brought with him out of Syria in 
the city, and went himself to.Antioch., But Sa- 
binus came, after he ‘was gone, and ®ave them 
an occasion of making innovations; for he com- 
pelled the keepers of the citadels to deliver them 
up to him, and made a bitter search after the 
king’s money, as depending not only on'the sol- 
diers who were left by Varus, but on the multi- 
tude of his own servants, all of whom he armed, 
and used as the instruments of his covetousness. 
Now when that feast, which was obsérved after 
seven weeks, and which the Jews call Pente- 
cost (i. e. the fiftieth day,) was at hand, its name 
being taken from the number of days [after the 
passover,] the people got together, but not on 
account of the accustomed divine worship, but 
of the indignation they had [at the present state’ 


of affairs.) Wherefore an immense multitude 
ran together, out-of Galilee, and Idumea, and 
Jericho, and Perea, that was beyond Jordan; 


but the people that naturally belonged to Judea 
itself were above thé rest, both in number and 
in the alacrity-of the men. So they distributed 
themselves into three parts, and pitched their 
camps in three places;.one at the north side of | 
the temple, another at the south side, by the 
Hippodrome, and the third part were at the 
palace on the west. So they lay round about 
the Romans on every’side, and besieged them. 
2. Now Sabinus was affrighted, both at the 
multitude and at their courage, and sent mes- 
sengers to Varus continually, and besought him 
to come to his succour quickly, for that, if he de- 
layed his legion would be cut to pieces. As for 


| 


WARS OF THE JEWS. 


‘Sabinus himself, he got up to the highest tower 
of the fortress, Which whe called Phasaclis: itis 
of the same name with Herod’s brother, who 
was destroyed by the Parthians: and then he 
made signs to the soldiers of that legion to attack 
the enemy; for his astonishment was so great, 
that he durst not go down to his own men. Here- 
upon the soldiers were prevailed upon, and leaped 
out into the temple, and fought a terrible battle 
with the Jews; in which, while there were none 
over their heads to distress them, they were too 
hard for them, by their -skill, and the others’ 
want of skill, in war; but when once many of the 


Jews had goften up to the top of the cloisters, 


and threw their da wnwards upon the heads 
of the Romans, there Were a great many of them 
destroyed. Nor was it eagy toavenge themselves 
upon those that threw'ei? weapons from on 
high, nor was it more easy for them to-sustain 
those who came to fight them hand to hand. 

3. Since, therefore, the Romans were sorely 
afflicted by both these circumstances, they set 
fire to their cloisters, which were works to be ad- 
mired, both on account of their magnitude and 
costliness.. Whereupon those that were above 
them were presently encompassed with the. 
flame, and many of them perished therein; as 
many of them also were destroyed by the enemy, 
who came suddenly upon them; some of them 
also threw themselves dewn from the walls back- , 
ward, and some there were who, from the despe- 
rate condition they were in, prevented the fire, 
by killing themselves with their own swords — 
but so many-of them as crept out from the walls, 
and came upon the Romans, were easily master- - 
ed by them, by reason of the astonishment they 
were under; until at last, some of the Jews 
being destroyed, and others dispersed. by the 
terror they were in, the soldiers fell upon the 
treasure of God, which was now deserted, and 
plundered about four hundred talents, of which 
sum Sabinus got together all that was not car- 
ried away by the soldiers. ᾿ 

4, However, this destruction of the works 
[about the temple,] and of the men, occasionea 
a much greater number, and those of a more 
warlike sort, to get together, to oppose the Ro- 
mans. These encompassed the palace round, 
and threatened to destroy all that were in it, 
unless they went their ways quickly; for th 
promised that Sabinus should come to no hart,. 
if he would go out with his legions. There were 
also a great many of the king’s party who de-. 
serted the Romans, and assisted the Jews; yet 
did the most warlike body of them all, who were 
three thousand of fhe men of Sebaste, go over 
to the Romans. Rufus also, and Gratus, their 
captains, did the same, (Gratus having the foot 
of the king’s party under him, and Rufus the. 
horsé,) each of whom, even without the forces 
under them, were of great weight, on account 
of their strength and wisdom, which turn the 
scales in war. Now the Jews persevered in the 
siege, and tried to break down the walls of the 
fortress, and cried out to Sabinus and his party, 
that they should go their ways, and not prove _ 
a hinderance to them, now they hoped, after a 
long time, to recover that ancient liberty which 
their forefathers had enjoyed. Sabinus indeed 
was well contented to go out of the danger he 
was in, but he distrusted the assurarices the 
Jews gave him, and suspected such-gentle treat- 
ment was but a bait laid'as a snare for them: 
this consideration, together with the hopes he 
had of succour from Varus, made him bear ther 


siege still longer. 
CHAP. IV. 


Herod's veteran Soldiers become tumultuous. The 
Robberies of Judas. Simon and Athrongeus take 
the Name of King upon them. . ~ bits 
§ 1. Ar this time there were great disturban- 

ces in the country, and that in many places; ‘and 


.: Διο lm, 
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ea two thousand of Herod’s veteran sol- 
got together, and armed themselves, and 
fought against those of the king’s party; against 
* whom Achiabus, the king’s first cousin, fought, 
and that out of some of the places that were the 
most strongly fortified; but so as to avoid a di- 
rect conflict with them in the plains. In Seppho- 
is also, a city of Galilee, there was one Judas, 
the son of the arch-robber Hezekias,) who 
rmerly overran the country, and had been sub- 
‘dued by king Herod: this man got no small mul- 
titude together, and broke open the place where 
the royal armour was laid up, and armed those 
about him, and attacked those that were so ear- 
nest to gain the dominion. 

2. In Perea also, Simon, one of the servants of 
the king, relying upon the handsome appearance 
and,tallness of his body, put a diadem upon his 
own head also; he also went about with a com- 

any of robbers that he had gotten together, and 

urnt down the royal palace that was at Jericho, 
and many other costly edifices besides, and pro- 
cured himself very easily spoils by rapine, as 
snatching them out of the fire. And he had soon 
burnt down all the fine edifices, if Gratus, the 

aptain of the foot of the king’s party, had not 
ΕΣ the Trachonite archers, and the most war- 
like of Sebaste, and met the man. His footmen 
were slain in the battle in abundance: Gratus 
also cut to pieces Simon himself, as he was flying 


ecrportantnthat inity now offered itself induced a 
~ faim tot up for kings. And plead in 
diers 


alon, strait valley, when he gave him an 
obli stroke upon his neck, as he ran away, 
and broke it. palaces that were near 


e royal 
Jordan at Todeersbaphe were also burnt down 
by some other of the seditious that came out of 
Perea. 
3. At this time it was that a certain shepherd 
ventured to set himself up for a king;jhe was 
called Athrongeus. It was his dinate of body 
that made him expect such a dignity, as well as 
his soul, which despised death ; and besides these 
ualifications, he had four brethren like himself. 
ut a troop of armed men under each of these 
his ison. and made use of them as his gene- 
rals and commanders when he made his incur- 
sions, while he did himself act like a king, and 
meddled only with the more important affairs : 
and at this time he put a diadem about his head, 
and continued after that to overrun the country 
for no little time with his brethren, and became 
their leader in killing both the Romans and those 
of the king’s at g ; nor ae say Jew escape him, 
if any gain could accrue to him thereby. He 
once ventured to encompass a whole troop of Ro- 
mans at Emmaus, who were carrying corn and 
weapons to their legion: his men therefore shot 
their arrows and darts, and thereby slew their 
centurion Arius, and forty of the stoutest men, 
while the rest of them who were in danger of 
the same fate, upon the coming of Gratus, with 
those of Sebaste, to their assistance, escaped. 
And when these men had thus served both their 
own countrymen and foreigners, and that through 
this whole war, three of them were after some 
time subdued, the eldest by Archelaus, the two 
next by falling into the hands of Gratus and Pto- 
lemeus; but the fourth delivered himself up to 
Archelaus, upon his giving him his right hand 
for security. However, this their end was not 
till afterward, while at present they filled all Ju- 
dea with a piratic war. 


CHAP. V. 


Varus composes the Tumults in Judea, and cru- 
cifies about two Thousand of the Seditious. 


§ 1. Uron Varus’s reception of. the letters 
. that were written by Sabinus and the captains, 

he could not avoid being afraid for the whole le- 
_ gion [he had left there.) So he made haste to 


δὰ οἷ χὰ 


their relief, and took with him the other'two le- 
gions, with the four troops of horsemen eres 

elonging, and marched to Ptolemais; having 

iven orders for the auxiliaries that were sent by 
the wings and governors of cities to meet him 
there. Moreover, he received from the people of 
Berytus, as he passed throygh their city, fifteen 
hundred armed men. Now as soon as the other 
Sod of auxiliaries were eome to Ptolemais, as 
well as Aretas the Arabian, (whio, out of the ha 
tred he bore to Herod, brought a ΚΠ army of 
horse and foot,) Varus sent a part of his army 
presently to Galilee, which lay near to Ptolemais, 
and Caius one of his. friends for their. captain. 
This Caius put those that met him to flight, and 
took the city Sepphoris, and burnt it, and made 
slaves of its inhabitants; but as for Varus him- 
self, he marched to Samaria with his whole army, 
where he did not meddle with the city itself, be- 
cause he found that it had made no commotion 
during these troubles, but pitched his camp abont 
a certain village which was called Arus. It be- 
longed to Ptolemy, and on that account was plun- 
dered by. the Arabians, who were very angry 
even at Herod’s friends also. He thence march- 
ed on to the village Sampho, another fortified 
place, which they plundered, as they had done 
the other. As they carried off all the money they 
be pone upon, belonging to the public revenues, 
all was now full of fire and bloodshed, and no- 
thing could resist the plunders of the Arabians. 
Emmaus was also burnt, upon the flight of its 
inhabitants, and this at the command of Varus, 
out of his rage at the slaughter of those. that 
were about Arus. 

2. Thence he marched on to Jerusalem, and as 
soon as he was but seen by the Jews, he made 
their camps disperse themselves: they also went 
away, and fled and down the country; but 
the citizens reed him, and cleared themselves 
of having any h in this revolt; and said, that 
they had raised no commotions, but had been 
forced to admit the multitude because of the fes= 
tival, and that they were rather besieged toge- 
ther with the Romans, than assisted those that 
had revolted. There had before this met him 
Joseph, the first cousin ef Archelaus, and Gra- 
tus, together with Rufus, who led those of Se- 
baste, as well as the king’s army; there also’ 
met him those of the Roman legion, armed after 
their accustomed manner; for as to Sabinus, he 
durst not come into Varus’s sight, but was gone 
out of the city before this, to the seaside; but 
Varus sent a part of his army into the country, 
against those that had been the authors of this 
commotion, and as they caught great numbers 
of them, those that appeared to have been the 
least concerned in these tumults, he put into cus- 
tody, but such as were the most guilty, he cru- 
cified ; these were in number about two thousand. 

3. He was also informed, that there continued 
in Idumea, ten thousand men still in arms: but 
when he found that the Arabians did not act like 
auxiliaries, but managed the war according to 
their own passions, and did mischief to the-coun- 
try otherwise than he intended, and this out ot 
their hatred to Herod, he sent them away, but 
made haste with his own legions to march against 
those that had revolted ; but these, by the advice 
of Achiabus, delivered themselves up to him be- 
fore it came to a battle. Then did Varus forgive 
the multitude their offences, but sent their cap- 
tains to Cesar to be examined by him. Now 
Cesar forgave the rest, but gave orders that cer- 
tain of the king’s relations (for some of those 
that were among them were Herod’s gmap 
should be put to death, because they had engage 
in a war against a king of their own family. 
When therefore Varus had settled matters at Je- 
rusalem after this manner, and had: left the for- 
mer legion there as a garrison, he returned to 
Antioch. 
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The Jews. greatly complain.of Archetaus, and 
“desire that, they may be made subject to Roman 
“Governors. ἡ But when.Casar. had, heard what 
they had to, say,,he distributed Herod's Do- 
minions anong his Sons, according, to, his own 
Pleasure. a) ἢ ‘ : 
αἰ ᾧ 1. Bur now came another accusation from’ 
the Jews against Archelaus at Rowe, which 116, 
was.to answer to.” It was made by those ambas- 
sadors, who, : 
Varus’s' permission, to plead for the liberty of 
their country; those that came were fifty in num- 
ber, but there were more than eight thousand of 
the Jews at Rome whd-supported them, And 
when Cesar had assembled a council of the prin- 
cipal Romans in Apoilo’s temple,” that was‘in 
the palace, (this was what he.had himself built 
and adorned’at a vast expense;) the multitude of 
the Jews stood with the ambassadors, and onthe 
other side stood Archelaus, with his friends: ‘but 
as for the kindted-of Archelaus; they stood. on 
neither side; for to stand on Archelaus’s side, 
their hatred to him, and envy at him, would not 
yive them leave; while yet they were afraid to 
e seen by Cesar with his accusers. Besides, 
these, there was present. Archelaus’s ΒΓ ther 
Philip, being sent hither beforehand out of kind+ 
ness by-Varus for two reasons ;\the one was this, 
that he might be assisting to Archelaus; and the 
other was this, that in case Cesar should make 
a distribution of what. Herod possessed among 
his posterity, he might obtain some share of it.” 
9; And now, upon the permission that was 
given the accusers to speak, they ‘in the first 
place went over Herod’s breaches of their law, 
and said, that ‘‘ he was not a king, but the most 
barbarous of all tyrants, and r they had found 


4 
ν΄. 


him to be such by the sufferin hey underwent 
from him; that when a very great number had 
been slain oy him, those that were left had en- 
dured such miseries, that they called those that 
were dead happy men; that he had not only tor- 
tured the bodies ofhis subjects, but entire cities, 
and had done much harm to the cities of his own 
country, while/he'adorned those, that belonged to | 
foreigners, and he shed the blood of Jews, in 
order to do kindness to those’ people ‘who were 
out of their bounds; that he had filled the nation 
full of poverty dnd the greatest iniquity, instead | 
of that happiness.and those laws which they had’ 
anciently enjoyed; that, in short, the Jews had 
borne more calamities, from Herod in a few 
ears, than had their forefathers during all that 


before the revolt, had come, by-| 


terval of time that had passed since they had 
come out of Babylon, and returned home, in the 
reign of Xerxes :t that, however, the nation was 
come, to so low a condition, by being inured to 
hardships, that they submitted to his successor 
of their own accord, though he brought them 
into bitter slavery; that accordingly they readily 


WARS OF THE JEWS. 


4:3 ἐκ δέον, ὡς, ἀκ Aye ok ep eas 
| ceive thdse stripes upon their faces [but not 
their backs, a8 hithe | Whereu on*they pray 
ed that the Rothans would haye compassion up 
the [poor] remains of Jadea,.and not ΌΧΡΡΙ δ᾽ 
what was left of them to such as barbarously . 
toré them to’ pieces, and that they would join. 
their country to Syria, and administer the go- ΄ 
vernment by their‘own commanders, whereby it 
would [soon] be demonstrated:that those who are 
ander’ the calumny of seditious persons, and 
lovers of war, know how to peat, governors that 
are set over them, if they be but tolerable ones.” 
jSo thé Jewsconcluded their accusation with this 
request. Then rosé,up Nicolaus, and confuted ᾿ 
the accusations which were brought. against the’ 
kings, and himself accused the Jewish nation, as 
hard to be ruled, and as naturally disobedient to 
pings: He alsovreproached all those kinsmen of 

Archelaus’ who had: left him, and were gone 
over to his accusers. | 5 

3. So Cesar, after he had heard both sides, 
dissolved the assembly for that time} Ὀπ ἃ few 
days afterward, he gave the one half of Herod’s 
kingdom to Archelaus, by: the name of Ethnarch, _ 
and promised to make him king also afterward 
if he rendered himself worthy of that dignity. 
But as to the other half; he. divided it into two 
tetrarchies, and gave them to two other sons of. 
Herod, the one of them to Philip, and the other 
to that. Antipas who contested the kingdom with 
Archelaus. Under this last was Perea, and Ga- 
lilee, with a revenue of two hundred talents: but 
Batanea, and Trackonitis, and Auranitigpand 
certain parts of Zeno’s house about Jamia, with 
aTevenue of a hundred talents, were made sub- 
ject to Philip: while Idutwea, and all Judea, and . 
Samaria; were parts of the ethnarchy of Arche- ἡ 
laus, although-Samaria.was eased of cne quar- 
ter of its taxes, out of regard to their not having 
revolie® with the rest of the nation. He alse’ 
made subject to him the following cities, viz. 
Strato’s 'lower, and Sebaste, and Joppa, and Je- 
rusalem; but as to the Grecian cities, Gaza, and 
Gadara, and Hippos, he cut them off from the~ 
kingdom, and added them to Syria. ‘Now the 


frevenue of the country that was given to Arche- 


laus, was four hundred talents: Salome also, 
besides what thé king had left her, in his testa- 
ments, was now made mistress. of Jamnia, and . 
Ashdod, and Phasaelis. Cesar did moreover. 
bestow upon her the royal palace of Ascalon ; by”. 
all which she got together a revenue of sixty ta- 
lents; but he put her house under the ethnarchy ἡ 
of Archelaus. And forthe rest of Herod’s οὔτ᾽ 
spring, they received what was bequeathed to 
them in his testaments; but besides that, Cx-° 
sar granted to Herod’s two virgin daughters five 
‘hundred thousand [drachms] of silver, and gave. ~ 
them in marriage to the sons of Pheroras: but 
after this family distribution, he gave between 
them what had been bequeathed to him by He- 
rod, which was a thousand talents, reserving to 


called Archelaus, though he was the son of so ||himself only some inconsiderable i j 
reat a tyrant, king, after the decease of his || honour of ie deceased. ee ee 


ather, and joined with him in mourning for the 
death of Herod, and wishing him good success in 
that his succession; while yet this Archelaus, 
lest he should be in danger of not being thought 
the genuine son of Herod, began his reign with 
the murder of three thousand citizens; as if he 
had a mind to offer so, many bloody sacrifices to 
God for his government, and to fill the temple 


CHAP. VII. oy 


The History of the spurious Alexander. Arehe- 
laus ts banished, and Glaphyra dies, after what 

_ was to happen to both of shen had been showed 
them in Dreams. , . 


δ΄1. Inthe mean time there was a man, who 


with the like number of dead bodies at that fes- || was by birth a Jew, but brought up at Sidon with 
tival: that, however, those that were left after so |/one of the Roman freed-men, who falsely pre- 
many miseries, had just reason to: consider now || tended, on account of the resemblance of their 
at last the calamities they had undergone, and to || countenances, that he.was that Alexander who 
oppose themsely es like ‘soldiers in war, to re-|/was slain by Herod. This man came to Rome, 


* This holding a council in the temple of Apollo, in the 7 Here we have a strong confirmation that it was 
emperor's palace at Rome, by Augustus, and even the || Xerxes, and not Artaxerxes, under whom the main part of 
building of the tempte peg δας by, himself in that the Jews returned cut of the Babylonan captivity, 4. e. in \ 
palace, are exactly agreeable to Augustus, in his elder |}the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. The same thing, is in the 
years, 88 Aldrich and Spanheim observe and prove'from I! Antiquities, B. xi. ch. v. sect. 2 ; pes i 
Suetonius and Propertius 


} 


‘ 
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ng detected. He hadone who]}an alteration of the country. That erefore 

assistant, 0 Ms own nationy and who] he should+reign as ee χε τ as theré were 

all the a fairs of the kingdom, and instruct- || cars of corn, and after: he ‘had passed through 
0 


im | say how those that were sent to kill|| various alterations of fortune, should die.”. 
. him and 1 ulus had pity upon them, ‘and || five days after Archelaus. had heard this inter . 
stole them away, by putting -bodies’ that were Ἅ 


me ; pretation, hewas called to his trial. 
theirsin thew places." This man déceived 


᾿ ; 4. [ cannot but also'think it worthy to be rer 
the Jews that were ft Crete, and got a great deal || carded, what dream Glaphyra, the. dave of 
oney of them for. travelling in splendour: i 


Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, had, who had at 
and thence sailed to Melos, where he was thought ; \ . 


then : first been wife to Alexander, who was the bro- 
τ ῥυτὰ genuine, that he σοὶ ἃ great ἀθ8}}} ther of Archelaus, concerning whom we have + 

re Money, and prevailed with those that had |j been discoursing.. This Alexander was the son . 
treated him to sail along with him to Rome. So/|of Herod the king, by whom he Wes put to 
he Janded at Dicearchia, [Pyteoli,] and got véry || death, as we have already related.’ This Gla- 
1 presents from the Jews who welt there, |! phyra was married, after his death, to Juba, king 

| was conducted by his father’s friends as if he || of Libya, and after his death, was returned. δ, 
were a king; nay, the resemblance ἴῃ his coun-|| and lived a widow with her father. Then it was a 
tenance procured him so much credit, that'those |) that Archelaus, the ethnarch, saw her, and fell 
who had seen pean’. and had known him || so deeply in love with her, that he divorced Ma- 
very well, would take their oaths that he was the ||riamne, who was then his wife, and married her. 
very same person. Accordingly;the whole body |#Whien, therefore, she was come into:Judea, and 
ofthe Jews that were at, Rome ran out in crowds 
te see him, and an mnumerable multitude there 


had beer there for alittle while, she thought she Ὁ 
e saw Alexander stand by her, and that he said‘to” 
» ‘was which stood in the narrow places, through 
he was carried; for those of Melos were 


her, ‘Thy marriage with the king of Libya 
so far ted, that they carried him in a se- 


might have been sufficient for thee; but thou 
wast not contented with him, bit art returned 
dan, and maintained a royal attendance for him 
at their own proper charges. * 


‘again to my family, to a third husband; and him, 

thou impudent woman, hast thou’chosen for thine . 
- 2. But Cesar, who knew perfectly well the ‘shi 
Iméaments of Alexander’s face, because. he had 


husband, who is my brother. However, I shall 
not overlook the injury thou hast offered me; I 
been accused by Herod before him, doubted the 
truth of the story, even before he saw the man. 


shall [soon] have thee again, whether thou wilt 

or no.” Now Glaphyra hardly survived the nar- 

However, he suffered the agreeable fame that ᾿ 
of him to have some weight with him, and 


ration of this dream of hers two days. 
sent Celedus, one who'well knew Alexander, and 


CHAP. VEIA τ 
ordered him to bring the young man to him. But a mn ike ἢ 2 
ἐν ον Cickér baw hicn , he immediately discerned Archelaus’s Ethnarchy is reduced into a [Roman} : 


Pe «ἢ Province.’ The Sedition of Judas of Galilee. J 

a difference in his countenance, and wlien he had 7 to ‘ t 
discovered that his whole body was of a more The three Beets pf the Jems. ἣν. . ; 
] 

ὦ 


no 
0! 


robust texture, and like that of a slave, he un- δ 1. Anp now Archelaus’s part of Judea was 
derstood that the whole was a contrivance. But/|| reduced into a province; and Coponius, one of 
¢ impudence of what he said greatly provoked || the equestrian 6rder among the Romans, was 
him to be at him ; for when he was asked | sent as ἃ procurator, having the power of [life 
about ‘Avistobu us, he:said that “he was also pre- || and death] pnt into his hands by Cesar... Under 
served alive,and was left on purpose in Cyprus for || his administration it was, that a certain Galilean 
fear of treachery, because it would be harder for Ἰ whose name was Judas, prevailed with his coun- , 
plotters to get them both into their power while || trymen to revolt, and said they were cowards if 
Were Separate.” Then did Cesar take him || they would endure to pay a tax'to.the Romans, - e 
by himself privately, and said to him, ‘I will give || and would, after God, submit to mortal men as. 
thee thy ite, if thou wilt discover who it Was |i theirlords. This man wasa teacher of a peculiar 
that persuaded thee to forge such stories.” So 1} sect of his own, and was not at all like the rest . 
he said, that he would discover him, and follow- || of those their leaders. 7 pe - 
ed Cesar, and pointed to that Jew who abused|} 9. For there are three philosophical sects ἡ 
the resemblance of his face to get money; for || among the Jews: ‘The followers of the first of ὁ 
that he had received more presents in’ every || which are the Pharisees, of the second the Sad- 
city than ever Alexander did when he was alive. || ducees, and the third, sect, which pretends to a 
Cesar laughed at the contrivance, and put this ) severer discipline, are called Essenes. These last 
spurious Alexander among his rowers, on ac-||are Jews by birth, and seem to have a greater 
count of the strength of his body, but ordered || affection for owe another than the other sects 
him that persuaded him tobe put to death. But have. These Essenes reject pleasures as an evil, 
for the people of Melos, they had been sufficient- || but esteem continence, and the conquest over 
Υ punished for their folly, by the expenses they: 1 our passions, to be virtue. "They neglect wed- 
eed at on his account. ᾿ εὐ ||lock, but choose out. othet persons’, children 


3. And now Archelaus took possession of his | while they are pliable and fit for learning, and 
ethnarchy, and used not the Jews only; but the |jesteem them to be of their kindred, and form 
Samaritans also, barbarously; and this out of||them according to their own manners. They do 
his resentment of their old quarrels with him. || not absolutely deny the fitness of marriage, and, 
Whereu μάταν both of them sent ambassadors || the succession of mankind thereby continued ; 
against , im to Cesar, and in the ninth year of|| but they guard against the lascivious behaviour 
' his government he was banished to Viena, a || of women, and aré persuaded that none of them 

city of Gaul, and his effects were put into Cw-|| preserve their fidelity to one man. : 5 
sar’s treasury. . But the report goes, that before ἢ 3.. These men are.despisers of riches, and so 
he was sent for by Cesar, he seemed to see nine || very communicative as rgises our admiration. 
‘ears of corn, full andJarge, but devoured by || Nor is there any one to be found amofg them 
oxen. When, therefore, he had sent for the divi- |} who hath more than. another; for it is a law 
ners, and some’of the Chaldeans, and inquired of ||amofig them, that those who come to,them must 
them what they thought it portended, and.when|}let what they have be common to the whole 
em of them had one mterpretation, and another|| order, insomuch that among themi all there is no 
' another, Simon, one of the sect of the Es-||appearance of poverty, or excess of riches, but 
* genes, Said, that he th ught the ears of corn de-|}every one’s. possessions are intermingled -with 
noted years, and the oxen denoted a mutation of || every other’s possessions, and so there is, as it 
ings, because by their ploughing they madeilwere, omg patrimony among all the brethren. 


. 
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their bodies in cold water. 
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They think that oil is a defilement; and if any 
one of them be anointed, without his own appro- 
bation, it is wiped off his body ; for they think to 
‘be sweaty is a good‘ thing, as the do also to be 
clothed in white garments. T ath also have 
stewards appointed to take care of the 

affairs, who, every one of them, Have no sepa 
rate business for‘any, but what is for the use o 
them all. 


4, They have no one certain city, but many of 


them dwell in every city; and if any of their 
sect come from other places, what they have lies 
open for them, just as if it were their own, and 
they gointo such as they never knew before, as 
if they had been ever so long acquainted with 
them. For which reason they carry nothing at. 
all with them when they travel into remote parts, 
though still they taxe their weapons with them, 
for fear of thieves. Accordingly, there is, in eve- 
_ry city where they live, one appointed particu- 
larly to take care of strangers, and to provide 
garments and other necessariés for them. But 
the habit and management of their bodies is such 
as children-use who are in fear of their masters. 
Nor do they allow of the change of garments or 
of shoes, till they first be entirely torn to pieces, 
or worn out by time. Nor do they either buy or. 
sell any thing to one another, but every one of 
them gives what he hath to him that wanteth it, 
and receives from him again in lieu of it what 
may be convenient for himself; and although 
there be no requital made, ‘they are fully allow- 
af to take what they want of whomsoever they 
ease. ΧΊΟΝ 
: Ἂ And as for their piety towards God, it is ver 
extraordinary ; for, before sun-rising, they spea 
ποῖ ἃ word about profane matters, but put up cer- 
tain prayers, which they have received from their 
forefathers, as if they made a supplication for 
its rising. After this; every one of them is sent 
away by their curators to exercise some of those 
arts wherein they are skilled, in which they 
labour with great diligence till the fifth hour. 
After which they assemble themselves together 
μιν into.one place, and when they have cloth- 
ed themselves in white veils, they then bathe 
And after this puri- 
fication is over, they every one meet together in 


an apartment of their own, into which it is not 


; 


permitted to any of another sect to enter ;. while 
they go, after a pure manner, into the dining- 
oom, as into a certain holy temple, and quietly 
et themselves down: upon which the baker 
~ lays them loaves in order; the cook also brings 
asingle plate of one sort of food, and. sets it be- 
fore every one of them; but a priest says grace 
before, meat, and it is unlawful for any one to 
taste of the food before grace be said. The same 
priest, when he hath dined, says grace again after 
~ meat, arid when they begin, anf when they end, 
they praise God, as he that bestows their food 
upon them; after which they lay aside their 
penne garments, and betake themselves to their 


home to supper, after the same manner, and if 
there be any strangers there, they sit down with 
them. Nor is there ever any clamour or dis- 
turbance to pollute their house, but they give 
every one leave to speak in their turn; which 
silence thus kept in their houe; gppears to fo- 


Ν λ 

* This practice of the Essenes, in refusing to swear, and 
esteeming’ swearing on ordinary occasions worse than 
perjury, is delivered here in general words, as are the pa- 
rallel injunctions of cur Saviour, Matt. v: 34; xxiii. 16; 
and of St. James, v. 12; but all admit of particular excep- 
tions, for solemn causes, and on great andnecessary occa- 
sions. ‘Thus these very Essenes, who here do so zealously 
avoid swearing, are related, in the very next séction, to 


_ admit none till they take tremendous oaths to perform 


their several duties to God and to their neighbour, with- 
out supposing they thereby. break this rule not to swear at 
all. The case is the same in Christianity, as we learn from 
the Apostolical Constitutions, which, although uy agroe 


ir common ||: 


= 


abours again till the evening; then they return ||though any one should compel him so to do at . 


THE JEWS. 


reigners like some: tremendous: myster: Bred 
cause of which is that perpetual sobriety th 
_exercise, and the same settled measure of m 
and drink that is allotted them, and that such as 


is abundantly sufficient for them. 


‘them at es? one’s own free-will, which are to: 
assist those that want it, andto show mercy ; for 
they are permitted of their own accord to afford 


need of it, and to bestow food on those that are in 
distress; but they cannot give any thing to their 
kindred without the curators. .They dispense 
their anger after a just manner, and restrain 
their passion.. They are eminent for fidelity, 
and are the ministers of peace ; whatsoever they 
say also is firmet than an oath; but swearing is 
voided by them, and they. esteem it worse than 
rjury ;* for they say}that he who cannot be be- 
lieved, without [swearing by]. God, is already 
condemned. They also take great pains in stu- 
dying the writiigs of the aucients, and choose 


their soul and body, and they inquire after such 


tempers. : ς : 

7. But now, if any one hath a mind to come 
over to their sect, he is not immediately admit- 
ted, but he is prescribed the same method of 
living which they use, for a year, while he con- 
tintes excluded, and ive him also a small 


white garment. And when he hath given evi- 
dence, during that time, that he can observe their 


living, and is made a partaker of the waters of 
purification; yet is he not even now admitted to 
live with them; for after this demonstration of 
his fortitude, his temper is tried two more years, 
and if he appear to be worthy, they then admit 
him into their society. And before he is allowed 
to touch their common food, he is obliged to take 
tremendous oaths, that in the first place he will 
exercise piety towards God, and then that he will 
observe justice towards men, and that he will do 
ὦ hs to any Ree) either of ΔΙ ΣΌΝ accord, or 

y the command of others; that he wi ays 
ppbe the wicked, and be i Sitane te the wig 


teous, that he will ever show fidelity to all men, 


one obtains the government without God’s assist- 
ance; and that if he be in authority, he will at 
no time whatever abuse his authority, nor €n- 
deavour to outshine his subjects, either in his 
garments or any other finery; that he will be. 
perpetually a lover of truth, and propose to him- 
self to reprove those that tell lies; that he will 
keep his hands clear from theft, and his soul from” 
unlawful gains; and that he will neither conceal 
any thing from those of his own. sect, nor dis- 
cover any of their doctrines to others; no, not 


cat 


-_ 


6. And truly, as for. other things, they do πο-᾿ 
-||thing but according to the injunctions of their 
f|| curators; only. these two things are done among * 


succour to such as deserveit, when the: stand in ° 


out of them what is ‘most for the advantage οἵ. 


roots and medicinal stones as may cure their dis- . 
Re 3 


ἐσὲ 
hatchét, and ἐμ6΄ forementioned girdle, and {μ6 ἡ 


continence, he approaches nearer to their way of 


and especially to those in authority; because no - 


the hazard of ‘his life. Moreover, he swears to © 


communicate their doctrines to no one any other- 
wise than as he received them himself; that he 
will abstain from robbery, and will equally pre- 


serve the book 


with Christ and St. James in forbidding to.swear in gene- 
ral, ch.y. 12; ch.vi. 23; yet do they explain it elsewhere, by 
avoiding to swear falsely, and to swear often and in vain, 
chap. ii. 36; and again, by not swearing at all, but withal 
adding, that if that cannot be avoided, to swear truly, ch. 
‘vii. 3, which abundantly explain to us the nature of the 
measures of this general injunction. : 

t This mention of the names of angels, so particularly 
preserved by the Essenes, (if it means more than those 
messengers which were employed to bring them the pe- 


longing to their sect, and the 
names of the angelst [or messengers.] These 


culiar books of their sect,) looks like a prelude to. that - 


worshipping of angels blamed by St. Paul as superstitious, 
Hand unlawful in some such sort of people as these Essenes 
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are the oaths by which they secure their prose- ||tormentors, or to shed a tear; but they smiled 

lytes to themselves. in their very pains, and laughed those to scorn 
8. But for those that are caught in any heinous || who inflicted the torments upon them, and re. 

sins, they cast them out of their society, and he || signed up their souls with great alacrity, as ex- 

who is thus separated from them, does often die || pecting to receive them again. 

after a miserable manner; for as he is bound by |} 11. For their doctrine is this, That bodies are 

the oath he hath taken, and by the customs he |/corruptible, and that the matter they are made 

hath been engaged ‘in, be is not at liberty to par- οὗ is not permanent; but that the souls are im- 

take of that food that he meets with elsewhere, || mortal, and continue for ever, and that they come 

but is forced to eat grass, and to famish his body || out of the most subtile air, and are united to their a 


with hunger till he perish; for which reason they ||.bodies as to prisons, into which they are drawn 
receive many of them again, when they are at || by a certain natural enticement; but that when 
their last gasp, out of compassion to them, as |/they are set free from the bonds of the fles 
thinking the miseries they have endured till they |/they then, as released from ἃ long bondage, oe 
eame to the very brink of death, to be a’suflicient ||joice and mount upward. And this is like the 
punishment for the sins they had been guilty of. |}opinions of the Greeks, that good souls have __ 
9. But in the judgments they exercise they |/their habitations beyond the ocean, in a region 
are most accurate and just, nor do they pass ||that is neither oppressed with storms of rain or 
sentence by the yotes of a court that is fewer || snow, or with intense heat, but that this place is 
than a hundred. And as to what is once deter- || such as is refreshed by the gentle breathing of a 
mined by that number, it is unalterable. What || west wind, that is perpetually blowing from the 
they most of all honour, after God himself, is |}ocean; while they allot to bad souls a dark and 
the name of their legislator, [Moses,] whom if ||tempestuous den, full of never-ceasing punish- 
any one blaspheme, he is punished capitally. ||ments. And indeed the Greeks seem to me to 
They also think it a good thing to obey their || have followed the same notion, when they allot 
elders and the major part. Accordingly, if ten ||the islands of the blessed to their brave men, 
of them be sitting together, no one of them will || whom they call heroes and demigods; and to the 
while the other nine are against it. They || souls of the wicked, the region of the ungodly, 
so avoid spitting in the midst of them, or on ||in Hades, where their fables relate that certain 
the right side. Moreover, they are stricter than ||persons, such as Sisyphus, and Tantalus, and 
any other of the Jews in resting from their la- || [xion, and Tityus, are punished; which is built 
bours on the seventh day; for they not only get ||on this first supposition, that souls are immor- 
their food ready the day before, that they may ||tal; and thence are those exhortations to vir- 
not be obliged to kindle a fire on that day, but ||tue, and dehortations from wickedness collected, 
they will not remove any vessel out of its place, ae good men are bettered in the conduct of 
nor go to stool thereon. Nay, on other days || their life by the hope they have of reward after 
they dig a small pit, a foot deep, with a paddle, ||their death, and whereby the vehement inclina- 
(which kind of hatchet is given them when they || tions of bad men to vice are restrained, by the { 
are first admitted among them,) and covering ||fear and expectation they are in, that although 
themsetves round with their garment, that they ||they should lie concealed in this life, they should 
may not affront the divine rays of light, they ||suffer immortal punishment after their death. 
ease themselves into that pit, after which they ||These are the divine doctrines of the Essenes 
put the earth that was dug out again into the ||about the soul,* which Jay an unavoidable bait 
pit, and even this they do only in the more lonely || for such as have once had a taste of their philo- 
places, which they choose out for this purpose; || sophy. , 
and although this easement of the body be natu- || 42. There are also those among them who un= 
ral, yet it isa rule with them to wash themselves ||dertake to foretell things to come,t by reading 
after it, as if it were a defilement to them. the holy books, and using several sorts of purifi- 
cations, and being perpeesen ss conversant in the 
discourses of the prophets: and itis but seldom 
that they miss in their predictions. ἣ 
13. Moreover, there is another order of Es- % 


10. Now after the time of their preparatory 
trial is over, they are parted into four classes; 
and so far are the juniors inferior to the seniors, 
that if the seniors should be touched by the 
juniors, they-must wash themselves, as if they 

ad intermixed themselves with the company 
of a foreigner. They are longlived also, inso- 
much that many of them live above a hundred 
. years, by means of the simplicity of their diet, 

‘nay, as [ think, by means of the regular course 
of life they observe also. They contemn the 
miseries of life, and are above pain, by the gene- 
rosity of their mind. And as for death, if it will 
be for their glory, they esteem it better than 
living always; and indeed our war with the Ro- 
mans gave abundant evidence what great souls 
they had in their trials, wherein, although they 
were tortured and distorted, burnt and torn to 
pieces, and went through all kinds of instrument 
of torment, that they might be forced either to 
blaspheme their legislator, or to eat what was 
forbidden them, yet could they e made te 
do either of them, no, nor once to flatter thei 


senes, Who agree with the rest as to their way of 
living, and customs, and laws, but differ from 
them in the point of marriage, as thinking that 
by not marrying they cut off the principal part 
of human life, which is the pgs mg! of succes- 
sion; nay, rather, that if all men should be of 
the same opinion, the whole race of mankind 
would fail. However, they try their spouses for 
three years, and if they find that they have their 
natural purgations thrice, as trials thathey are 
likely to be fraitfal, they then actually marr 
them. But they do not use to accompany wit 
their wives when they are with child, as a de- 
monstration that they do not marry out of regard 
to pleasure, but for the sake of posterity. Now the 
women go into the baths with some of their gar- 
ments on, as the men,do with somewhat girded 
‘about them. And these are the customs of this 


order of Essenes. ᾿ 
trines concerning souls, both good and bad, in Hades, see 
that excellent discourse or homily of our Josephus con - 
cerning Hades, at the end of the work. 

+ Dean Aldrich reckons up three examples of this gift 
of prophecy in several of these Essenes out of Josephus 
himself, viz. in the History“of the War, B. i. ch. iii. sect. 5, 
Judas foretold the death of Antigonus at Strato’s Tower ; 
B. ii. ch. vii. sect. 3; Simon foretold that Archelaus should 
reign but nine or ten years; and Antiq. B. xv. ch. x. sect. 
4, 5, Manahem foretold that Herod should be king, and 
should reign tyrannically, and that for more than twenty 
or even thirty years. All which came to pass accordingly 


were, Coloss. ii. 8; as is the prayer to or towards the sun 
for his rising every morning, mentioned before, sect. 5, 
very like those not much later observances made mention 
of in the preaching of Peter, Authent. Rec. part ii. p. 669 ; 
and regarding a kind of worship of angels, of the month, 
znd of the moon, and not celebrating the new moons, or 
other festivals, unless the moon appceered ; which, indeed, 
seems to me the earliest mention of any regard to the 
moon’s phases in fixing the Jewish calendar ; of winch the 
Talmud and Jater rabbins talk so much, and upon so very 
little ancient foundation. 

* Of these Jewish or mer and, indeed, Christian doc- 
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14, But μοι 5 to the two other orders at first 
mentioned. The Pharisees are those who are 
esteemed most skilful in the exact explication of 
their laws, and introduce the first sect. These 
ascribe all to fate, [or providence,] and to God, 
and yet allow, that to act what is right, or the con- 
trary, is principally in the power of men: al- 
though fate does co-operate in every action. 
They say, that all souls are incorruptible, but 
that the souls* of good men only are removed into 
other bodies, but that the souls of bad men are 
subject to eternal punishment. But the Saddu- 
ἴμεν es are those that compose the second order, 
οὐδ take away fate entirely, and suppose that 
God is net concerned in our doing or not doing 
what is evil; and they say, that to act what is 
good or what is evil, is at men’s own choice, and 
that the one or the other belongs so to every 
one, that they may act as they please. They 
ν᾿ also take away the belief of the immortal dura- 
tion of the soul, and the punishments and rewards 
in Hades. Moreover, the.Pharisees are friendly 
to one another, and are for the exercise of con- 
cord, and regard for the public; but the beha- 
viour of the Sadducees one towards another is in 
i some degree wild, and their conversation with 
those that are ofjtheir own party is as‘barbarous 
as if they were strangers to them. And this is 
what I had to say concerning the philosophic 
sects among the Jews. 


CHAP. IX. 


The Death of Salome. The Cities which Herod 
and Philip built. Pilate occasions Disturban- 
ces. Tiberius puts Agrippa into Bonds, but 
Caius frees him from them, and makes him 
King. Herod Antipas is banished. 


J § 1. Ayp now as the ethnarchy of Archelaus 
__was fallen into a Roman province, the other sons 
| of Herod, Philip, and that Herod who was called 
- Antipas, each of them took upon them the ad- 
ministration of their own tetrarchies; for when 

. Salome died, she bequeathed to Julia, the wife 
of Augustus, both her toparchy, and Jamnia, as 


| ‘also her plantation of palm-trees that was in 
e _Phasaelis.t But when the Roman empire was 
translated to Tiberius, the son of Julia, upon the 
death of Augustus, who had reigned fifty-seven 
᾿ sep six months and two days, both Herod and 
hilip continued in their tetrarchies, and the lat- 
ter of them built the city of Cwsarea, at the 
fountains of Jordan, and in the region of Paneas; 
μὴ as also the city of Julias, in the lower Gaulani- 
tis. Herod-also built the city. of Tiberius in Gali- 
lee, and in Perea serene Jordan] another that 

was also called Julias. 
2. Now Pilate, who was sent as a procurator 
into Judea by ‘Tiberius, sent by night those ima- 
ges of Cesar that are called ensigns into Jeru- 


* There is so much more here about the Essenes than 

: 18. cited from Josephus in Porphyry and Eusebius, and 
yet so much less about the Pharisees and Sadducees, the 

two other Jewish sects, than would naturally be expected 

ὶ in proportion to the Essenes or third sect, nay, than 
seems to be referred to by himself elsewhere, that one is 
tempted to suppose Josephus had at first written less of 

the one and more of the two others than his present copies 

afford us; as also, that by some unknown accident our 

__ present copies are here made up of the larger edition in 
ι the first case, and the smaller in the second. See the note 
in Havereump’s edition. However, what Josephus says in 
the name of the Pharisees, that only the souls of good men 
go out of one body into another, although all souls be im- 
mortal, and still the souls of the bad are liable to eternal 
punishment; as also what he says afterward, Antiq. B. 

xviii. ch. i. sect. 3, that the soul’s vigour is immortal ;"and 

that under the carth they receive rewards or punishnients 
according as their lives have been virtuous or vicious i 

the present world; that to the bad is allotted an eternal 
prison, but that the good are permitted to live again in 

this world, are nearly agreeable to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Only Josephus’s rejection of the return of the 
wicked into other bodies, or into this world, which he 
gvants to the good, looks somewhat like a contradiction to 


the dead, bot 
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salem. ‘This excited a very 
the Jews when it was day; 
near them were astonished 
as indications that their laws were trodden under . 
foot; for those laws do not permit any sort of 


eat tumult among 
‘or those that were. 
at the sight of them, 


image to be brought into the city. Nay, besides _ 
the indignation which the citizens themselve 
had at this procedure, a vast number of the ιν 
ple came running out of the country. These 
came zealously to Pilate to Cwsarea, and be- 
sought him to carry those ensigns out of Jerusa~ 
lem, and to preserve them their ancient laws in- 
violable; but upon Pilate’s denial of their re- 
quest, they fell down prostrate upon the ground, 
and continued immoveable in that posture for 
five days and as many nights. 

3. On the next day Pilate sat upon his tribu- 
nal, inthe open market-place, and called to him 
the multitude, as desirous to give them an an- 
swer; and then gave a signal to the soldiers that 
they should all by agreement at once encompass 
the Jews with their weapons ; so the band of sol- 
dievs stood round about the Jews in three ranks. 
The Jews were at the utmost consternation at 
that unexpected sight. Pilate also said to them, 
that they should be cut in pieces, unless they 
would admit of Cesar’s images, and gave inti- 
mation to the soldiers to draw their naked swords. 
Hereupon the Jews, as it were at one signal, fell 
down in vast numbers together, and exposed 


‘their necks bare, and cried out, that they were 


sooner ready to be slain, than that their law 
should be transgressed. Hereupon Pilate was 
greatly surprised at their prodigious — 
and gave order that the ensigns should be pre- 
sertly carried out of Jerusalem. 

4. ‘After this he raised another disturbance, by 
expending that sacred treasure which is called 
Corbant upon aqueducts, whereby he brought 
water from the distance of four hundred furlongs. 
At this the multitude had indignation; and when 
Pilate was come to Jerusalem, they came about 
his tribunal, and made a clamour at it. Now, 
when he was apprized aforehand of this disturb- 
ance, he mixed his own soldiers in their armour 
with the multitude, and ordered them to conceal 
themselves under the habits of private men, and 
not indeed to use their swords, but with their 
staves to beat those that made the clamour. He 
then gave the signal from his tribunal [to do as 
he had bidden them.] Now the Jews were so 
sadly beaten, that many of them perished by the 
stripes they received, and many of them perish- 
ed as trodden to death by themselves; by which 
means the multitude was astonished at the ca- 
lamity of those that were slain, and held their 
peace. | Ν 

5. In the mean time Agrippa, the son of that 
Aristobulus who had been slain by his father He- 
rod, came to Tiberius, to accuse Herod the te- 


St. Paul’s account of the doctrine of the Jews, that they 
themselves GY that there should be a resurrection of 
h of the just and unjust, Acts, ch. xxiv. 15. Yet 

because Josephus’s account is that of the Pharisees, and 
St. Paul’s that of the Jews in general, and of himself, the 
contradiction is not very certain. 5 

+ We have here in that Greek MS. which was once 
Alexander Petavius’s, but is now in the library at Ley- 
den, two most remarkable additions to the common co- 
pies, though deemed worth little remark by the editor; 
which upon the mention of Tiberius’s coming to the em 
pire, inserts first the famous testimony of Josephus con 
cerning Jesus Christ, as it stands verbatim in the Antiqui 
ties, B. xviii. chap. iii, sect. 3, with some parts of that 
excellent discourse or homily of Josephus concerning 
Hades, annexed to the work. But what is here principally 
to be noted is this, that in this homily, Josephus, having 
just mentioned Christ, as God the Word, and the Judge 
of the world, appointed by the Father, &c. adds, that he 
had himself elsewhere spoken about him more nicely or 
particularly. . 

1 This use of the corban, oy oblation as here applied to- 
the sacred money dedicated to God in the treasury of the 
temple, illustrates our Saviour’s words Mark vii. 11, 12. 


BOOK H.—CHAP. X. 


by . 

trarch; who not admitting of his accusation, he 
stayed at Rome, and cultivated a friendship with 
others of the men of note, but principally with 
Caius the son of Germanicus, who was then but 
_ private person. Now this Agrippa, at a certain 
t feasted Caius, and as he was very complai- 
sant to him on several other accounts, he at length 
etched out his hands, and openly wished that 
Tiberius might die, and that he might quickly see 
him emperor of the world. This was told to Tibe- 
rius by one of Agrippa’s domestics ; who thererpon 
Was very angry and ordered Agrippa to be bound, 
and had him very ill treated in the prison for six 
months, until Tiberius died, after he had reigned 

twenty-two years six months and three days. 

6. But when Caius was made Cesar, he releas- 
ed Agrippa from his bonds, and made him king 
of Philip’s tetrarchy, who was now dead: but 
when Agrippa had arrived at that degree of dig- 
nity, he inflamed the ambitious desires of Herod 
the tetrarch, who was chiefly induced to hope for 
the royal authority by bis wife Herodias, who 
reproached him for his sloth, and told him that it 
was only because he would not sail to Cesar, that 
he was destitute of that great dignity; fogsince 
Czsar had made Agrippa a king, from a private 
person, much more would he advance him from 
a tetrarchy to that dignity. These arguments 
— with Herod, so that he came to Caius, 

y whom he was punished for his ambition, by 
being banished into Spain; for Agrippa followed 
him, in order to accuse him; to ans also Caius 
gave his tetrarchy, by way of addition. So He- 
5 died in Spain, whither his wife had followed 


; CHAP X. 


Caius commands that his Statue should be set up 
in the Temple itself; and what Petronius did 
thereupon. 

.§ 1. Now Caius Cesar did so grossly abuse the 
fortune he had arrived at, as to take himself to 
be a god, and to desire to be so called also, and to 
cut off those of the greatest nobility out of his 
country. He also e ed his impiety as far as 
the Jews. Accordingly, he sent Petronius with 
an army to Jerusalem, to place his statues in the 
temple,* and commanded him, that in case the 
Jews would not admit of them, he should slay 
those that opposed it, and carry all the rest of the 
nation into captivity ; but God concerned himself 
with these his commands. However, Petronius 
marched out of Antioch into Judea, with three 
legions, and many Syrian auxiliaries: Now as 
to the Jews, some of them could not believe the 
stories that spoke of a war, but those that did 
believe them were in the utmost distress how to 
defend themselves, and the terror diffused itself 
presently through them all; for the army was 
already come to Ptolemais. 

2: This Ptolemais is a maritime city of Galilee, 
built in the great plain. It is encompassed with 
mountains; that on the east side, sixty furlongs 
off, belongs to Galilee ; but that on the south be- 
longs to Carmel, which is distant from it a bun- 
dred and twenty furlongs; and that on the north 

“is the highest of them all, and is called by the 
people of the country, the Ladder of the Tyrians, 
which is at the distance of a hundred furlongs. 

The very small river Belust runs by it, at the 

distance of two furlongs; near which there is 

Memnon’s monument, and hath near it a place 

no larger than a hundred cubits, which deserves 

admiration ; for the place is round and hollow, 
and affords such sind. as glass is made of; which 
place, when it hath been emptied by the many 
ships there loaded, it is filled again by the winds, 


* Tacitus owns that Caius commanded the Jews to place 
his efligivs in their temple, though he may be mistaken 
when he adds, that the Jews thereupon took arms. 

+ This account of the place near the mouth of the river 
Belus in Pheenicia, whence came that sand out of which 
the ancients made thcir glass, is a thing known in his 
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which bring into it, as it were on purpose, that 
sand which lay remote, and was no more than _ 
bare common sand, while this mine presently 
turns it into a glassy sand. And what is to me 
still more wonderful, that glassy sand which is 
superfluous, and is once removed out of the place, 
becomes bare common sand again. And this is” 
the nature of the place we are speaking of. 

3. But now the Jews got together in great 
numbers with their wives and children into that 
plain that was by Ptolemais, and made supplica- 
tion to Petronius, first for their laws, and, in the 
next place, for themselves. So he was prevailed 
upon by the multitude of the supplicants, and by 
their supplications, and left his army and the 
statues at Ptolemais, and then went forward into 
Galilee, and called together the multitude, and 
all the men of note, to Tiberias, and showed 
them the power of the Romans, and the threaten- 
ings of Cesar; and, besides this, proved that 4 
their petition was unreasonable; because while 
all the nations in subjection to them had placed 
the images: of Cesar in their several cities, 
among the rest of their gods, for them ‘alone to 
oppose it, was almost like the behaviour of re- 
volters, and was injurious to Cesar. ‘ 

4. And when they insisted on their law, and 
the custom of their country, and how it was not 
only not permitted them to make either an image 
of God, or indeed of a man, and to put it in any 
despicable part of their country, much less in the 
temple itself: Petronius replied, “And am not I 
also,” said he, “bound to keep the law of my 
ownlord? For if I transgress it, and spare you, - 
it is but just that I perish; while he that sent me, 
and not I, will commence a war against you; for 
Iam under command as well as. you.” Here- 
upon the whole multitude cried out, that “they 
were ready to suffer for their law.” Petronius 
then them, and said to them, “ Will you 


the e war against Cesar?’ TheJews said, 
“ἐν er sacrifices twice every day for Cesar, 
and for the Roman people; but that if he would 
place the images among them, he must first sacri- 
fice the whole Jewish nation; and that a were 
ready to expose themselves, together with their 
children and wives, to be slain.” At this Petro- ¢ 
nius was astonished, and pitied them on nocousiiy 

of the inexpressible sense of religion the me ws 
were under, and.that courage of theirs which 
made them ready to die for it; sothey were dis- —_ 
missed without success. 

5. But on the following days he gottogether — 
the men of power privately, and the multitude __ 
publicly, and sometimes he used persuasions to 
them, and sometimes he gave them his advice 5 : 
but he chiefly made use of threatening to them, 
and insisted upon the power of the Romans, and 
the anger of Caius ; and besides, upon the neces- 
sity he was himself under [to do as he was en- — 
joined.] But as they could be no way prevailed 
upon, and he saw that the country was in danger 
of ying without tillage; for it was about seed- 
time that the multitude continued for fifty days 
together idle; so he at last got them together, 
and told them, that “it was best for him to run 
some hazard himself; for either, by the divine 
assistance, I shall prevail with Cesar, and shall 
myself escape the danger as well as you, which 
will be a matter of joy to us both; or, in case 
Cesar continue in his rage, I will be ready to 
expose my own life for such a great number as 
you are.” Whereupon he dismissed the multi- 
tude, who prayed greatly for his prosperity; and 
he took the army out of Ptolemais, and returned to 
Antioch; from whence he presently sent an epis- 
tle to Cxsar, and informed him of the irruption 


tory, particularly in Tacitus and Strabo, aud more largely 
in Pliny. 

¢ This Memnon had several monuments, and one ox 
them appears, both by Strabo and Diodorus, to haye been 
in Syria, and not improbably in this very place. 
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fre had made into Judea, and of the supplications 
af the nation; and that unless he had a mind to 
Jose both the country and the men in it, he must 
permit them to keep their law, and must coun- 
termand his former injunction. Caius answered 
that epistle in a violent way, and threatened to 

ave Petronius put to death for his being so 
tardy in the execution of what he had command- 
ed. But it happened that those who brought 
Caius’s epistle were tossed by a storm, and were 
‘detained on the sea for three months, while others 
that brought the news of Caius’s death hada 
good voyage. Accordingly, Petronius received 
the epistle concerning Caius seven and twenty 
days before he received that which was against 


himself. 
CHAP. XI. 


Concerning the Government of Claudius and the 
Reignof Agrippa. Concerning the Deaths of 
Agrippa and of Herod, and what Children they 
both left behind them. 


§ 1. Now when Caius had reigned.three years 
and eight months, and had been slain by trea- 
chery, Claudius was hurried away by the armies 
that were at Rome to take the government upon 
him: but the senate, upon the reference of the 
consuls, Sentius Saturninus, and Pomponius Se- 
cundus, gave orders to the three regiments of sol- 
diers that stayed with them to keep the city quiet, 
and went up into the capitol in great numbers, 
and resolved to oppose Claudius by force, on ac- 
‘count of the barbarous treatment they had met 
with from Caius; and they determined either to 
settle the nation under an aristocracy, as they 
had of old been governed, or at least to choose 
by vote such a one for emperor as might be wor- 
thy of it. 

2. Now it happened that at this time Agrippa 
sojourned at Rome, and that both the senate 
called him.to consult with them, and at me 
time Claudius sent for him out of the ca hat 
he might be serviceable to him, as he should 
have occasion for his service. So he, perceiving 


_ that Claudius was in effect made Cesar already, 


3 


‘went to him, who sent him as an ambassador to 


the senate, to let them know what his intentions 
were; That “in the first place, it was without 
his seeking, that he was hurried away by the 
soldiers; moreover, that he thought it was not 
just to desert those soldiers in such their zeal for 

im, and that if he should do so, his own fortune 
would be in peng ord Si for that it was a dan- 
gerous case to*have been once called to the 
empire. He added farther, that he would ad- 
minister the government as a good prince, and 
not like a tyrant; for that he would be satisfied 
with the honour of being called emperor, but 
would, in every one of his actions, permit them 
all to give him their advice ; for that although he 
had not been by nature for moderation, yet would 
the death of Caius afford him a sufficient demon- 
stration how soberly he ought to act in that 
station.” 

3. ‘This message was delivered by Agrippa; to 
which the senate replied, That “since they had 
an army, and the wisest consuls on their side, 
they would not endure a voluntary slavery.” 
When Claudius heard what answer the senate 
had made, he sent Agrippa to them again, with 
the following message, That “he could not bear 
the thoughts of betraying them that had given 
their oaths to be true to him; and that he saw he 
must fight, though unwillingly, against such as 
he had no mind to fight; that however, [if it 
Must come to that,] it was proper to choose a 
place without the city for the war; because it 
was not agreeable to piety to pollute the temples 
of their own city with the blood of their own 
countrymen, and this only on occasion of their im- 
prudent conduct.” And when Agrippa had heard 
this message, he delivered it to the senators. 


WARS OF THE JEWS. 


4, In.the meantime, one of the soldiers be 
longing to the senate drew his sw and cried 
out, “Ὁ my fellow-soldiers, what is the meaning 
of this choice of ours, to kill our brethren, and to 
use violence to our kindred that are with Clau- 
dius? while we may have him for our emperor 
whom no one can blame, and who hath so many 
just reasons [to lay claim to the government;] 
and this with regard to those against whom we 
are going to fight.”” When he had said this, he 
marched through the whole senate, and carried 
all the soldiers along with him. Upon which all 
the patricians were immediately at a great fright 
at being thus deserted. But still, because there 
appeared no other way whither they could turn 
themselves for deliverance, they made haste the 
same way with the soldiers, and went to Clau- 
dius. But those that had the greatest luck in 
flattering the good fortune of Claudius betimes, 
met them before the walls with their naked 
swords, and there was reason to fear that those 
that came first might have been in danger, be- 
fore Claudius could know what violence the sol- 
diers were going to offer them, had not Agrippa 
ran before, and told him what a dangerous thing 
they were going about, and that unless he re- 
strained the violence of these men, who were in 
a fit of madness against the patricians, he would 
lose’ those on whose account it was most de- 
sirable to rule, and would be emperor over a 
desert. : 

5. When Claudius heard this, he restrained 
the violence of the soldiery, and received the 
senate into the camp, and treated them after an 
obliging manner, and went out with them pre- 
sently to offer their thank-offerings to God, which 
were proper upon his first coming to the empire. 
Moreover, he bestowed on Agrippa his whole 
paternal kingdom immediately, and added to it, 
besides those countries that had been given by 
Augustus to Herod, Trachonitis and Auranitis, 
and still besides these, that kingdom which was 
called the kingdom of Lysanias. This gift he de- 
clared to the people by a decree, but ordered the 
magistrates to have the donation engraved on. 
tables of brass, and to be set up in the capitol. 
He bestowed on his brother Herod, who was also 
his son-in-law, by marrying [his daughter] Ber- 
nice, the kingdom of Chalcis. 

6. So now riches flowed in to Agrippa by his 
enjoyment of so large a dominion, nor did he 
abuse the money he ‘had on small matters, but 
he began to encompass Jerusalem with such a 
wall, which, had it been brought to perfection 
had made it impracticable for the Romans to 
take it by siege; but his death, which happened 
at Cesarea, before he had raised the walls to 
their due height, prevented him. He had then 
reigned three years, as he had governed his 
tetrarchies three other years. He left behind 
him three daughters, born to him by Cypros, viz. 
Bernice, Mariamne, and Drusilla, and a son born 
of the same mother, whose name was Agrippa: 
he was left a very young child, so that Claudius 
made the country a Roman province, and sent 
Cuspius Fadus to be its procurator, and after him 
Tiberius Alexander, who, making no alterations, 
of the ancient laws, kept the nation in tranquillity. 
Now after this, Herod the king of Chalcis died, 
and left béhind him two sons, born to him of his 
brother’s daughter Bernice; their names were 
Bernicianus and Hyrcanus. [He also left behind 
him] Aristobulus, whom lie had by his former. 
wife, Mariamne. There was besides another 
brother of his that died a private person; his 
name was also Aristobulus, who left behind him 
a daughter, whose name was Jotape: and these, 
as I have formerly said, were the children of 
Aristobulus the son of Herod, which Aristobulug 
and Alexander were born to’ Herod, by Mari 
amne, and were slain by him. But as for Alex 
ander’s posterity, they reigned in Armenia. 
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CHAP. XII. 


éany mat. under Cumanus, which were com- 
posed by Quadratus. Felix is Procurator of 

Judea. Agrippa is advanced from Chalcis to 

α pentllingdom. . : 

§ 1. Now after the death of Herod, king of 
Chalcis, Claudius set Agrippa, the son of Agrip- 
pa, over his uncle’s kingdom, while Cumanus 
took — him the office of procurator of the 
rest, which was.a Roman province, and therein 
he succeeded Alexander, under which Cumanus 
began tlie troubles, and the Jews’ ruin came ou; 
for when the multitude were come together to 
Jerusalem, to the feast of unleavened bread, and 
a Roman cohort stood over the cloisters of the 
temple, (for they always were armed and kept 
guard at the festivals, to prevent any innovation, 
which the multitude thus gathered together 
might make,) one of the soldiers pulled back his 
garment, and, cowering down after an indecent 
manner, turned his breech to the Jews, and 
spoke such words as you might expect upon 
auch a posture. At this the whole multitude had 
indignation, and made a clamour to Cumanus, 
that he would punish the soldier; while the rash- 
er part of the youth, and such as were naturally 
the most tumultuous, fell to fighting, and caught 
up stones, and threw them at the soldiers. ρου 
which Cumanus was afraid lest all the people 
should see Ἔριν upon him, and sent to 
eall for more ed men, who, when they came 
in great numbers into the cloisters, the Jews 
were in a very great consternation, and being 
beaten out of the temple, they ran into the city, 
and the violence with which they crowded to get 
out was so, great, that they trod upon each other, 
and squeezed one another, till ten thousalfd of 
them were killed, insomuch that this féast be- 
came the cause of mourning to the whole na- 


tion, and every family lamented [their own rela-|) 


tions. 

2. Now there followed after this another ca- 
lamity, which arose from a tumult made by rob-| 
bers; for at the public road of Bethhoron, one 
Stephen, a servant of Cwsar, carried some fur-| 
niture, which the robbers fell upon, and seized; 
upon this Cumanus sent men to go round about) 
to the neighbouring villages, and to bring their| 
inhabitants to him bound, as laying it to their 
charge that they had not pursued after the 
thieves, and caught them. Now here it was 


that a certain soldier, finding the sacred book of}, 


the law, tore it to pieces, and threw it into the 
fire.* Hereupon the Jews were in great disor- 
der, as if their whole country were in a flame, 
and assembled themselves so many of them by 
their zeal for their religion, as by an engine, and 
ran together with united clamour to Cxsarea, to 
Cumanus, and made supplication to him, that he 
would not overlook this man, who had offered 
such an affront to God, and to his law, but pu- 
nish him for what he had done. Accordingly, 
he, perceiving that the multitude would not be 
quiet unless they had a comfortable answer from 
him, gave order that the soldier should be 
brought, and drawn through those that required 
to have him punished to execution; which being 
done, the Jews went their ways. 


3. After this there happened a fight between 


them came to Cumanus, and besought him, th 
before the evil became incurable, he would com 
into Galilee, and bring the authors of this mur- 
der to punishment, for that there was no other 
way to make the multitude separate without 
coming to blows. However, Cumanus postponed’ 
their supplications to the other affairs he was 
then about, and sent the petitioners away with- 
out success. 

4. But when the affair of this murder came to 
be told at Jerusalem, it put the multitude into 
disorder, and they left the feast, and without an 
generals to conduct them, they marched wi 
great violence to Samaria; nor would they be 
ruled by any of the magistrates that were set 
over them, but they were managed by one Elea- 
zar, the son of Dineus, and by Alexander, in 
these their thievish and seditious attempts.— 
These men fell upon those that were in the 
neighbourhood of the Acrabatene toparchy, and 
slew them, without sparing any age, and set the 
villages on fire. 

5. But Cumanus took one troop of horsemen, 
called the troop of Sebaste, out of Cesarea, and 
came to the assistance of those that were spoiled; 
he also seized upon a great number of those that 
followed Eleazar, and slew more of them. And 
as for the rest of the multitude of those that went 
so zealously to fight with the Samaritans, the 
rulers of Jerusalem ran out clothed with sack- 
cloth, and having ashes on their heads, and beg- 
| ged of them to go their ways, lest by their at- 
| tempt to revenge themselves upon the Samari- 
| tans, they should provoke the fms to come 
against Jerusalem; to have compassion upon 


| their wives, and not bring the utmost dangers of 
| destruction upon them, in order to avenge them- 
| selves upon one Galilean only. The Jews com- 
plied with these persuasions of theirs, and dis- 
persed themselves: but still there was a gr 
/number who betook πατήρ robbing, in 
hopes of impunity, and rapines and insurrections 
of the bolder sort happenéd over the whole 
country; and the men of power among homie 
marifans came to Tyre, to Ummidius Quad- 
_ratus,t the president of Syria, and desired that 
they that had laid waste the country might be 
| punished: the great men also of the Jews, and 
| Jonathan son of Ananus, the high priest, came 
| thither, and said, that the Samaritans were the 
| beginners of the disturbance, on account of that 
murder they had committed, and that Cumanus 
/had given ‘occasion to what had happened, by 
his unwillingness to punish the original authors 
of that murder. 

6. But Quadratus put both parties off for that 
| time, and told them, that when he should come 
| to those places, he would make a diligent inquiry 
| after every circumstance. After which he went 
| to Cesarea, and crucified all those whom Cuma- 
}nus had taken alive; and when from thence he 
was come to the city Lydda, he heard the affair 
of the Samaritans, and sent for eighteen of the 
Jews whom he had. learned to have been con- 
cerned in that fight, and beheaded them; but he 
sent two others of those that were of the great- 
est power among them, and both Jonathan and 
Ananias, the high priests, as also Ananus the son 
of this Ananias, and certain others that were 


the Galileans and the Samaritans; it happened]! eminent among the Jews, to Cesar; as he did in 


ata village called Geman, 
gett plain of Samaria, where, as a 
6 


reat num- 
r of Jews were 


which is situate in the || like manner by the most illustrious of the Sama- 


ritans. He also ordered that Cumanus [the pro- 


oing up to Jerusalem to the|| curator] and Celer the tribune should sail to 


feast, [of tabernacles,] a certain Galilean was|| Rome, in order to give an account of what had 


slain; and besides a vast number of people ran|| been done to Cesar. 


When he, had finished 


together out of Galilee, in order to fight with|| these matters, he went up from Lydda to Jerusa- 
the Samaritans; but the principal men among]] iem, and finding the multitude celebrating their 


* Reland notes here, that the Talmud, in recounting 
ten sad accidents for which the Jews ought to rend their 


Ἐ This Ummidius, or Numidius, or, as Tacitus calls him, 
Vinidius Quadratus, is mentioned in an ancient inscrip- 


garments, reckons this for one, “ When they hear that |} tion, still preserved, as Spanheim here informs us, which 


the law of God is burnt.” 


calls him: Ummidius Quadratus. 


|their country and temple, their children and — 
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‘so distracted that he became an actor in the 


_ safely be guilty of all kinds of wicked practices.” Observe 


* 


. 
unleavened bread without any tumult, 
he returned to Antioch. 

7. Now when Cesar at Rome had heard what 
Cumanus and the Samaritans had to say, (where 
it was done in the hearing of Agrippa, who zea- 
lously espoused the cause of the Jews, as in like 
manner many ofthe great men stood by Cumanus, ) 
he condemned the Samaritans, and commanded 
that three of the most powerful men among them 
should be put to death: he banished Cumanus, 
and sent Celer bound to Jerusalem, to be delivered 
over to the Jews to be tormented; that he should 
be drawn round the city, and then beheaded. 

8. After this Cesar sent Felix,* the brother of 
Pallas to be procurator of Galilee, and Samaria, 
and Perea, and removed Agrippa from Chalcis 
unto a greater kingdom; for he gave him the te- 
trarchy which had, belonged to Philip, which 
contained Batanea, Trachonitis, and Gaulanitis: 
he added to it the kingdom of Lysanias, and that 

rovince, [Abilene] which Varus had governed. 
ut Claudius himself, when he had administered 
the government thirteen years eight months and 
twenty days, died, and left Nero to be his suc- 
cessor in the empire, whom he had adopted by 
his wife Agrippina’s delusions, in order to be his 
successor, although he had a son of his own, 
Whose name was Britannicus, by Messalina his 
former wife, aud a daughter whose name was 
- Octavia, whom he ‘had married to Nero; he had 
also another daughter by Petina, whose name 


was Antonia. ΠΝ 
. _ CHAP. XIII. 


Nero adds four Cities to Agrippa’s Kingdom; 
but the other Parts of Judea were under Felix. 
The Disturbances which were raised by the Si- 
carti, the Magicians, and an Egyptian false 
Prophet. The Jews and Syrians have a Con- 
test at Caesarea. 


» § 1. Now as to the many things in which Nero 
acted like amadman, out of the extravagant de- 
gree of the felicity and riches which he enjoyed, 
and by that means used his good fortune to the in- 
jury of others ; and after what manner he slew his 
other, and wife, and mother, from whom his 
barbarity spread itself to others that were most 
nearly related to him; and how, at last, he was 


scenes, and upon the theatre, I omit to say any 
more about them, because there are writers 
enough upon those subjects every where; but.I 
shall turn myself to those actions of his time in 
which the Jews were concerned. 

2. Nero, therefore, bestowed the kingdom of 
the Lesser Armenia upon Aristobulus,t Herod’s 
son, and he added to Agrippa’s kingdom four 
cities, with the toparchies to them belonging: I 
mean Abila, and that Julias which is in Perea, 
Tarichea also, and Tiberias of Galilee; but over 
the rest of Judea he made Felix procurator. 
This Felix took Eleazar the arch robber, and 
many that were with him, alive, when they had 
ravaged the country for twenty years together, 
and sent them to Rome; but as to the number of 


* Take the character of this Felix, (who is well known 
from the Acts of the Apostles, particularly from his tr-em- 
bling, when St. Paul discoursed of righteousness, chastity, 
and judgment to come, Acts xxiv. 25, and no wonder, when 
we have elsewhere seén that he lived in adultery with 
Drusilly, another man’s wife, Antiq. B. xx. ch. vii. sect. 1,) 
in the words of Tacitus, produced here by Dean Aldrich: 
“ Felix exercised,” says Tacitus, ‘the authority of a King, 
with,the disposition of a slaye, and relying upon the great 
power of his brother Pallas at court, thought he might 


also the time when he was made procurator, 4. D. 52, that 
when St, Paul pleaded his cause before him, 4. D. 58, he 
might have been many years ajudge unto that nation, as 
St. Paul says he had then been, Acts xxiy. 10. But as to 
what Tacitus here says, that before the death of Cumanus, 
Felix was procurator over Samaria only, it does not well. 
agree with St. Paul’s words, who would hardly have called 
Samaria a Jewish nation. In short, since what Tacitus 
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the robbers he caused to be crucified, and of 
those who were caught among them, and whora 
he brought to punishment, they were a multitude 


"ποῦ to be enumerated. | 


3. When the country was purged of these, 
there sprang up another sort of robbers in Jeru- 
salem, who were called Sicarii, who slew men in 
the day-time, and in the midst of the city: this 
they did chiefly at the festivals, when they min- 
gled themselves among the multitude, and con- 
cealed daggers under their garments, with which 
they stabhed those that were their.enemies ; and 
when any fell down dead, the murderers became 
a part of those that had indignation against them, 
by which means they appeared persons of such 
reputation that they could by no means be dis- 
eovered. The first man who was slain by them 
was Jonathan the high priest, after whose death 
many were slain every day, while the fear men 
were in of being so served was more afflicting 
than the calamity itself; and while every body 
expected death every hour, as men do in war, so 
men were obliged to look before them, and to 
take notice of their enemies at a-great distance 
nor, if their friends were coming to them, durst 
they trust them any longer; but, in the midst of 
their suspicions and guarding of themselves, 
they were slain. Such was the celerity of the 
plotters against them, and so cunning was: their 
contrivance. 

4. There was also another of wicked 
men gotten together, not so im in their ac- 
tions, but more wicked in their intentions, who 
laid waste the: happy state of the city no less 
than did these murderers. These were such 
men as deceived and deluded the people under 
pretence of divine inspiration, but were for pro- 
curiig innovations and changes of the govern- 
ment; and these prevailed with the multitude to 
act like madmen, and went before them into the 
wilderness, as pretending that God would there 
show them the signals of liberty. But Felix 
thought this procedure was to be the beginning 
of a revolt; so he sent some horsemen and foot- 
men, both armed, who destroyed a great number 
of them. ᾿ 

5. But there was an Egyptian false prophet, 
that did the Jews more mischief than the former; 
for he was a cheat, and pretended to be a prophet 
also, and got together thirty thousand men that 
Were deluded by him; these he led round about 
from the wilderness to the mount which was eall- 
ed the Mount of Olives, and was ready to break 
into Jerusalem by force from that place; and-if 
he could but once conquer the Roman garrison ~ 
and the people, he intended to domineer over 
them by the assistance of those guards of his 
that were to break into the city with him. But 
Felix prevented his attempt,and met him with 
his Roman soldiers, while all the people assisted 
him in his attack upon them, insomuch that, 
when it came toa battle, the Egyptian ran away, 
with a few others, while the greatest part of 
those that were with him were either destroyed 
or taken alive; but the rest of the multitude 


here says is about countries very remote from Rome, 
where he lived ; since what he says of two Roman procu-' 
rators, the one over Galilee, the other over’Samaria, at 
the same time, is without all example elsewhere; and 
since Josephus, who lived at that very time in Judea, ap- 
pears to have known nothing of this procuratorship of Fe- 
lix, before the death of Cumanus, T much suspect the story 
itself is nothing better than a mistake of Tacitus, espe- 
cially when it seems not only omitted, but contradicted by 
Josephus ; as any one may find who compares their histo- — 
ries together. Possibly Felix might have been a subordi« 
nate judge among the Jews some time before under Cu- 
manus; but that he was in: earnest a procurator of Sa- 
maria, before, I do not believe. Bishop Pearson, as well 
as Bishop Lloyd, quote this account, but with a doubtfal 
clause ; st fides T'acito, If we may believe Tacitus Pears, 
‘Annal. Paulin, page 8, Marshall’s Tables, at 4. D. 49. 
t i. 6. Herod, king of Chalcis. 
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were dispersed every one to their own homes, 
and there aled themselves. 

_6. Now when these were quieted, it happened, 
as τῷ does in a diseased body, that another part 
was subject inflammation ; for a company 
of deceivers and robbers got together, and per- 
suaded the Jews to revolt, and exhorted them to 


assert their liberty, inflicting death on those that 
continued in obedience to the Roman govern- 
ment, and saying, that such as willingly chose 
slavery, ought to be forced from such their de- 
sired inclinations; for they parted themselves 
into different bodies, and lay in wait up and down 
the country, and plundered the houses of the 
great men, and slew the men themselves, ‘and 
set the villages on fire; and this till all Judea 
was filled with the effects of their madness. . 
thus the flame was every day more and more 
plown up, till it came to a direct war. 

_ 7. There was also another disturbance at Ce- 
sarea; those Jews who were mixed with the Sy- 
rians that lived there, raising a ‘tumult against 
them. The Jews pretended -that the city was 
theirs, and said, that he who built it was a Jew, 
meaning king:Herod. The Syrians confessed 
also that its builder was a Jew, but they still said, 
however, that the city was a Grecian city; for 
that he who set up statues and temples in it could 
not design it for the Jews. On which account 
both parties had a contest with one another; and 
this contest increased so much, that it came at 
last to arms, and the bolder sort of them marcb- 
ed out to fight; for the elders of the Jews were 
not able to put a stop to their own people that 
were disposed to be tumultuous, and the Greeks 
thought it a shame for them to be overcome by 
the Jews. Now these Jews exceeded the others 
in riches, and strength of body; but the Grecian 
part had the advantage of assistance from the 
soldiery ; for the greatest part of the Roman 
garrison was τοῖν out of Syria, and being thus 
related to the Syrian part, they were ready to 
assist it. However, the governors of the city 
were concerned to keep al! quiet, and whenever 
they caught those that were most for fighting on 
either side, they punished them with stripes and 
bonds. Yet did not the sufferings of those that 
‘were caught affright the remainder, or make 
them desist; but they were still more and more 
exasperated, and deeper engaged in the sedition. 
And as Felix came onée into the market place, 
and commanded the Jews, when they had beaten 
the Syrians, to go their ways, and threatened 
them if they would not; and as they would not 
obey him, he sent his soldiers out upon them, and 
slew a great many of them, upon which it fell out 
that what they had was plundered. And as the 
sedition still continued, he chose out the most 
eminent men on both sides as ambassadors to 
Nero, to argue about their several privileges. 


- 
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Festus succeeds Felix, who is succeeded by Albi- 
nus, as he is by Florus; who, by the Barbarity 
of his Governnient, forces the Jews into the War. 


§ 1. Now it was that Festus succeeded Felix, 
as procurator, and made it his business to cor- 
rect those that made disturbances in the country. 
So he caught the greatest part of the robbers, 
and destroyed a great many of them. But then 
Albinus, who succeeded F'estus, did not execute 
his office as the other had done; nor was there 
_ amy sort of wickedness that could be named, but 
ἀπ , 

» ons long after this beginning of Florus, the wickedest 
ον of all the Roman procurators of Judea, and the immediate 
occasion of the Jewish-war, at the twelfth year of Nero, 
and the seventeenth of Agrippa, or A. D. 66, the history 

in the twenty books of Josephus’s Antiquities ends; al- 
though Josephus did not finish these beoks till the 13th of 
Domitian, or A. D. 93, twenty-seven years afterward ; as 

_ ne did not finish their Appendix, containing an account of 
his own life; till Agrippa was dead, which happened in the 


_* .. 


he had a hand in it. Ace 
only, in his political capacity, s 
every one’s substarice, nor did 
the whole nation with taxes, but he p 
the relations of such as were in prison for rob: 
bery, and had been laid there, either by the se- 
nate of every city, or by the former procurators, 
to redeem them for money ; and nobody remain- 
ed in the prisons, as a malefactor, but he who 
gave him nothing. At this time it was, that the 
enterprises of the seditious at Jerusalem w γῶν. 
very formidable: the principal men among them | 
purchasing leave of Albinus to go on with their 
seditious practices ; while that part of the people 
who delighted in disturbances joined themselves 
to such as had fellowship with Albinus: and every 
one of those wicked wretches was encompassed 
with his own band of robbers, while himself, like 
an arch robber, or a tyrant, made a figure among 
his company, and abused his authority over those 
about him, in order to peter those that lived 
quietly. The effect of which was this, that those 
who lost their goods were forced to hold their 
peace, when they had reason to show great in- 
dignation at what they ‘had suffered; but those 
who had escaped, were forced to flatter him that 
deserved to be punished, out of the fear they 
were in of suffering equally with the others. 
Upon the whole, nobody durst speak their minds, 
for tyranny was generally tolerated; and at this 
time were those seeds sown which brought the 
city. to destruction. Ἴ 

2. And though such Gach arscter of Albi- 
nus, yet did Gessius Florus,* who succeeded to 
him, demonstrate him to have been a most ex- 
cellent person, upon the comparison; for the 
former did the greatest part of his rogueries in — 
private, and with a sort of dissimulation; but 
Gessius did his unjust actions to the harm of the 
nation after a pompous manner: and as though 
ne had been sent as an executioner to punish 
condemned malefactors, he omitted no sort | 
rapine or of vexation; where the ¢ase was rea 
pitiable, he was most barbarous, and bethings f 
the greatest turpitude he was most impuden 
Nor could any one outdo him in. disguising 4 
truth, nor could any one contrive more sub 
ways of deceit than he did. He indeed the t 
it but a petty offence to get money out of single 
persons, so he spoiled whole cities, and ruined 
entire bodies of men at once, and did almost 
publicly proclaim it all the country over; that 
they had liberty given them to turn robbers, upon 
this condition, that he might go shares with them 
in the spoils they got. Accordingly, this his 
greediness of gain was the occasion that entire 
toparchies were brought to desolation; and a 
great many of the people left their own country, 
and fled into foreign provinces. Ἢ 

3. And truly, while Cestius Gallus was presi- 
dent of the province of Syria, nobody durst do 
so much as send an embassage to him against 
Florus; but when he was come to Jerusalem, 
upon the approach of the feast of unleavened) — 
bread, the. people came about him not'fewer in 
number than three millions :+ these besought him 
to commiserate the calamities of their nation, 
and cried out upon Florus as the bane of their 
country. But as he was present, and stood by 
Cestius, he Jaughed at their words. However, 
Cestius, when he had quieted the multitude, and 
had as$ured them that he would take care that 
Florus should hereafter treat them in a more 
gentle manner, returned to Antioch: Florus also 


4 
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third year of Trajan, or A.D. 100, as I have several times 
observed before. 

t Here we may note, that 3,000,000 of the Jows were 
present at the passover, A. D.'65, which confirms what Jo- 
sephus elsewhere informs us of, that at a passover a little 
later, they counted 256,500 paschal lambs, which at twelve 
to each lamb, which is no immoderate calculation, come to 
3,078,000. Sce B. vi. ch. ix. sect. 3 4 ᾿ 
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conducted him as far as Cesarea, and deluded 
him, though he had at that very time the pur- 
pose of showing his anger at the nation, and pro- 
curing a war upon them, by which means alone 
‘it was that he supposed he might conceal his 
enormities; for he expected that, if the peace 
continued,-he should have the Jews.for his accu- 
sers before Cesar; but that if he could procure 
them to make a revolt, he should divert their 
‘laying lesser crimes to his charge, by ἃ misery 
“which was so much greater; he therefore did 
every day augment their calamities, in order to 
induce them to a rebellion. . . ἡ 
4. Now at this time it happe aut the Gre- 
cians at Cesarea had been too hard for the Jews, 
and had obtained of Nero the government of the 
. city, and had brought the judicial determination ; 
at the same tinie began the war, in the twelfth 
year of the reign of Nero and the seventeenth 
of the reignof Agrippa, in the mouth of. Arte- 
misiu  [Jyar.] Now, the occasion of this war 
was by no means proporttionable to those heavy 
calamities which it brought upon us. For the 
Jews that dwelt at Cwsarea had a synagogue 
near the place, whose owner was a certain Ce- 
sarean Greek; the Jews had endeavoured fre- 
quently to have purchased the possession of the 
piace, and had offered many times its value for 
its price; but as the owner overlooked their of 
fers, so did he raise other buildings upon the 
place, in way of affront to them, and made work- 
ing shops of them, and left them but a narrow pas- 


+ 


_ sage, and such as was very troublesome for them 


: 


᾿ 


to go along to their synagogue. Whereupon the 
warmer part.of the Jewish youth went hastily to 
the workmen, and forbade them to Build there: 
but as Florus would not permit them to use force, 
the great men.of the Jews, with John the pub- 
lican, being in the utmost distress what to do, 
persuaded Florus; with the offer of eight talents, 
to hinder the work. He then, being intent upon 
nothing but getting money, promised he would 
do for them all they desired of him, and then 


went away from Cesarea to Sebaste, and left the 


z 
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_ sedition to take its full course, as if he had sold 
a license to the Jews to fight it out. 

5. Now on the next day, which was the seventh 
day of the week, when the Jews were crowding 
apace to their synagogue, a certain man of Ce- 
sarea, of a seditious temper, got an earthen ves- 
sel, and set it with the bottém upward at the en- 
trance of that synagogue, and sacrificed birds.* 
This thing provoked the Jews to an ineurable 
degree, because their laws were affronted, and 
the place was polluted. Whereupon the sober 
and moderate part of the Jews thought it proper 
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prison, and accused thein for carrying the books 
of the law out of Caesarea. ¢ 
6. Moreover, as to the citizens of J erusalem 
although they took this matter very. ill, yet di 
they restrain their passion; but Florus acted 
herein as if he had béen hired, and blew up the 
war into a flame, and sent some [ὃ take seven- 
teen talents out of the sacred treasure, and pre- 
tended that Cesar wanted them. At this the 
people were in confusion immediately, and ran 
together to the temple, with prodigious clamours, 
and called upon Cesar by name, and besought 
him to free them from the tyranny of Florus. 
Some also of the seditious cried-out-upon Flo- 
rus, and cast the greatest reproaches upon him, 
‘and carried a basket about and begged some 
spills of money for him, as for one that was des- 
titute of possessions, and in a miserable condi- 
tion: Yet was not he made ashamed hereby of 
his love of monéy, but was more enraged, and 
provoked to get still more; and. instead of com=- 
ing to Crsarea, as ht ought to have done, and 
quenching the flame of war which was beginning 
thence, and so taking away the occasion of any 
disturbances, on which account it was that he 
had received areward [of eight talents, ] he march- 
ed hastily with an army of horsemen and foot- 
men against Jerusalem, that he might gain his 
will by the arms of the Romans, and might. by 
his terror, and by his threatenings, bring the city 
into subjection. ’ ᾿ ; 
7. But the people were desirous of making 
Florus ashamed of his attempt, and met his sol- 
diers .with acclamations, and put themselves in 
order to receive him very submissively. But he 
sent Capito, a centurion, beforehand, with fifty _ 
soldiers, to bid them go back, and not now make. 
a show of receiving him in an obliging manner, 
whom they had so foully reproached before; and 
said, that it was incumbent on them, in case they 
had generous souls, and were free speakers, to 
jest upon him to his face, and appear to be lovers 
of liberty, not only in words, but -with their 
weapons also. With this message was the mul- 
titude amazed, and upon the coming of Capito’s 
horsemen into the midst of them, they were dis- 
persed before they tould salute Florus, or mani 
fest their submissive behaviour tohim. Accord 
ingly, they retired to their own houses, and spent 
that night in fear and confusion of face. ; 
8. Now at this time Florus took up his quar 
ters at the palace; and on the next day he had 
his tribunal set before it, and sat upon it, when 
the high priests, and the men of power, and 
those of the greatest eminence in the οἱ e 
all before that tribunal; upon which Florus com- 


‘to have recourse to their governors again ; while 
_ the seditious part, and such as were in the fer- 
᾿ς σοι of their youth, were vehemently inflamed 
to fight. The seditious also among the [Gentiles 
of] Cesarea stood ready for the same purpose; 
(for they had by agreement, sent the man to sa- 
eforeliand, as ready to support him;) so 
that it soon came to blows. Hereupon Jacundus, 
the master of the horse, who was ordered to pre- 


manded them to deliver up to him those ad 
reproached him, and told them that th ἢ 
themselves partake of the vengeance to them ~ 
belonging, if.they did not produce the criminals ; 

but these demonstrated that the people 1 
peaceably disposed, and they begged forgiveness 
for those that had spoken amiss; for that it was" — 
no wonder at all that in so great a multitude there 3 


* 
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vent the fight, came thither and took away the 
earthen vessel, and endeavoured to put a stop to 
the sedition; but when he was overcome by the 
“violence of the people of Cwsarea, the Jews 
caught up their books of the law, and retired to 
Narbata, which was a place to them belonging, 
distant from Ceesarea sixty furlongs: Buf John, 
and twelve of the principal men with him, went 
to Florus, to Sebaste, and made a lamentable 
complaint of their case, and besought him to 
help them; and with all possible decency put 
him in mind of the eight talents they had given 
him: but he had the men seized upon, and putin 


_* Take here Dr. Hudson’s very pertinent note :--- By 
this action,” says he, “ the Jkilling of a bird over an earthen 
vessel, the Jews were exposed as 2 leprous people; for 


_ that was to be done by their law in the cleansing of a 


should be some more daring than they o 244 
be, and by reason of their younger age foolish 
also; and that it was impossible to distinguish _ 
those that offended from, the rest, while every 
one was sorry for what he had done, and denied 
it out of fear of what would follow; that he ought, 
however, to provide for the peace of the nation, 
and to take such counsels as might preserve the 
city for the Romans, and father for the sake of a 
great number of innocent people, to forgive a few 
that were guilty, than for the sake fe few of 
the wicked, to put so large and good a body of © 
men into disorder. 

9, Florus was more provoked at this, and 


leper. (Levit. ch. xiv.) It is also known that the Gentiles 


|| reproached the Jews as subject to the leprosy, and he- 


lieved that they were driven out of Egypt on that account 
This that eminent person Mr. Reland suggested to me.” 


called out aloud to the soldiers to plunder that 
which was called the upper market-place, and to 
slay such as they met with. So the soldiers, 
taking this exhortation of their commander in a 
sense agreeable to their desire of gain, did not 
only plunder the place they were sent to, but 
forcing themselves into every house, they slew 
its inhabitants; so the citizens fled along-the 
narrow lanes, and the soldiers slew those that 
they caught, and no method of plunder was 
omitted; they also caught many of the quiet 
ag and brought them before Florus, whom 

e first chastised with stripes, and then cruci- 
fied. Accordingly, the whole number of those 
that were destroyed that day, with their wives 
and children, (for they did not spare even the 
infants themselves,) was about ake thousand 


and six hundred. And what made this calamity || flame again, 


the heavier, was this new method of Roman bar- 
barity : for Florus ventured then to do what no 
one had done before, that is, to have men of the 
equestrian order whipped* and nailed to the cross 
before his tribunal; who although they were by 
birth Jews, yet were they of Roman dignity not- 
withstanding. 
CHAP. XV. 


Concerning Bernice’s Petition to Florus to spare 
the Jews, but in vain ; as also how, after the se- 
ditious Flame was quenched, it was kindled 
again by Florus. 


1. Azour this very time king Agrippa was 
going to Alexandria, to congratulate Alexander 
upon his having obtained the government of 
Egypt from Nero; but as his sister Bernice was 
come to Jerusalem, and saw the wicked prac- 
tices of the soidiers, she was sorely affected at it, 
and frequently sent the masters of her horse, and 
her guards, to Florus, and begged of him to leave 
off these slaughters; but he would not comply 
with her request, nor have any regard either to 
the multitude of those already slain, or to the no- 
vility of her that interceded, but only to tite ad- 
vantage he should make by this plundering; 
nay, this violence of the soldiers broke out to 
such a degree of madness, that it spent itself on 
the queen herself, for they did not only torment 


and destroy those whom they had caught under sacred treasures, 


hervery eyes, but indeed had killed herself also, 
unless she had prevented them by flying to the 
palace, and had stayed there all night with her 
ards, which she had about her for fear of an 
Insult from the soldiers. Now she dwelt then at 
Jerusalem, in order to perform a vowt which she 
had made to God; for it is usual with those that 
had been either afflicted with a distemper, or 
ith other distresses, to make vows; and 
days before they are to offer their sa- 
9 abstain from wine, and to shave the 
their head. Which things Bernice was 
forming, and stood barefoot before Flo- 
tribunal, and besought him [to spare the 
Jews.] Yet could she neither have any reverence 
to her, nor could she escape without some 
. r of being slain herself. — 
* 9, This happened upon the sixteenth day ofthe 


* Here we have examples of native Jews who were of 
the equestrian order among the Romans, and so ought 
never to have been whipped or crucified, according to the 
Roman laws. See almost the like case in St. Paul himself, 
Acts xxii. 25—29. 

¢ This vow which Bernice (here and elsewhere called 
queen, not only as daughter and sister to two kings, Agrip- 
pa the Great and Agrippa junior, but the widow of Herod, 
king of Chalcis) came now to accomplish at Jerusalem, was 
not that of a Nazarite, but such a one as religious Jews 
used to make in hopes of any deliverance from a disease, 
or other danger, as Josephus here intimates. However, 
these thirty days’ abode at Jerusalem, for fasting and pre- 

ation against the oblation of a proper sacrifice, seeins to 

gies long, unless it-were wholly voluntary in this great 

lady. It is not required in the law of Moses relating to 

Nazarites, Numb. vi. and is very different from St. Paul’s 

time for such preparation, fa" was but one day. Acts 
9 
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month Artemisius [J gore the next day, — 
the multitude, who w. a great agony, r 
together to the upper mark 


ries. 

~ 3. So Florus was troubled that the disturban- 
ces were over, and endeavoured to kindle that 
sent for the high priests, with 
the other eminent persons, and said, the only 
demonstration that the people would not make 
any other inovations should be this, that they 
must go out and meet the soldiers that were 
ascending from Cxsarea, whence two cohorts 
were coming; and while these men were exhort- 
ing the multitude so to do, he sent beforehand, 
and gate directions to the centurions of the δος 
horts, that they should give notice to those that 
were under them not to return the Jews’ saluta- 
tions; and that if they made any reply to his 
disadvantage, they should make use of their wea- 
pons. Now the high priests assembled the mul- 
titude in the temple, and desired them to go and 
meet the Romans, and to salute the cohorts very 
civilly, before their miserable case should become 
incurable. Now the seditious part would not com- 
ply with these persuasions, but the consideration 
of those that had been destroyed made them in- 
cline to those that were the boldest for action. 

4. At this time it was that every priest, and 
every servant of God, brought out the holy ves- 
sels, and the ornamental garments wherein they 
used to minister in sacred things.. The harpers 
also, and the singers of hymns, came out with 
their instruments of music, and fell down before 
the multitude, and begged of them that they 
would preserve those holy ornaments to them, 
and not provoke the Romans to carry off those 
You might also see then the 
high priests themselves, with dust sprinkled in 
great plenty upon their heads, with bosoms de- 
pret of auy covering, but what was rent; these 

esought every one of the eminent men by name, 
and the multitude in common, that they would 
not for a small offence betray their country to 
those that were desirous to have it laid waste; 
saying, ‘‘ What benefit will it bring to the sol- 
diers to have a salutation from the Jews? or 
what amendment of your affairs will it wea, 
you, if you do not now go out to meet them 
and that if they saluted them civilly, all handle 
would be cut off from Florus to begin a war 
that they should thereby gain their country, an 
freedom from all farther sufferings; and that, 
besides, it would be a sign of great want of com- 
mand of themselves, if they should yield to a 
few seditious persons, while it was fitter for 


out of the hope eer had that 
n 


xxi. 26. So we want already the continuation of the An- 
tiquities t¢ afford us light here, as they have hitherto done 
on 50 inaby occasions elsewhere. Perhaps in this age the 
traditions of the Pharisees had obliged the Jews to this de- 
gree of rigour, not only as to these thirty days’ prepara- 
tion, but as to the going barefoot all that time, which here 
Bernice sibmitted to also. lor we know tlint as God’s 
and our Saviour'’s yoke is usually easy, and his burden 
comparativeiy liglit, in such positive injunctions, Matt. xi. 
30, so did the Scribes aid Pharisees sometimes bind upon 
men heavy burdens, and gricvous to be borne, even when 
they themselves would not touch them with one of their 
Jingers, Matt. xxiii. 4; Luke xi. 46. However, Noldius 
well observes, De Herod. No. 404, 414, that Juvenal in his 
sixth satire alludes to this remarkable penance or submis- 
sion of this Bernice to Jewish discipline, and jests upon 
her for it; as do Tacitus, Dio, Suetonius, and Sextus Au- 
relius, mention her as oue well known at Kome, ibid. 
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them, who were so great a people, to force the 
others to act soberly.” ve 4 
5, By these persuasions, which they used to 
the multitude, and to the seditious, they restrain- 
ed some by threatenings, and others by the re- 
verence that was paid them. After this they led 
them out, and they met the soldiers quietly, and 
after a composed manner, and when they were 
come up with them, they saluted them; but 
when they made no answer, the seditious ex- 
aimed against Florus, which was the signal 
iven for falling upon them. ‘The soldiexs there- 
fore encompassed them presently, and struck 
them with their clubs, and as they fled, away, the 
horsemen trampled them down, so that a great 
many fell down dead by the strokes of the Ro- 
mang and more by their own violence in crush- 
ing one another. Now there was a terrible 
crowding about the gates, and while every body 
was nalts haste to get before another, the 
‘flight of them all was retarded, and a terrible 
destruction there was among those that fell down; 
for they were suffocated and broken to pieces by 
the multitude of those that were uppermost; nor 
uld any of them be distinguished by his rela- 
Hons inorder to the care of his funeral; the sol- 
diers also who beat them, fell upon those whom 
they overtook, without showing them any mer- 
cy, and thrust the multitude through the place 
called Bezetha,* as they forced their way in 
order to get in and seize upon the temple, and 
the tower Antonia. Florus also being desirous 
to get those places into his possession, brought 
such as were with him out of the king’s palace, 
and would have compelled them to get as far as 
the citadel [Antonia;] but his attempt failed, for 
the people turned back upon him, and stopped 
the violence of his attempt, and as they stood 
upon the tops of their houses, they threw their 
darts at the Romans, who, as they were sorely 
alled thereby, because those weapons came 
rom above, and they were not able to make a 
passage through the multitude, which stopped 
up the narrow passages, they retired to the camp 
which was at the palace. 

6. But for the seditious, they were afraid lest 
Florus should come again, and get possession of 
the temple, through Antonia; so they got imme- 
pe star'f upon those cloisters of the temple that 
joimed to Antonia, and cut them down. This 
cooled the avarice of Florus, for whereas he was 
eager to obtain the treasures of God [in the tem- 
ple,] and on that account was desirous of getting 
into Antonia, as soon as the cloisters were bro- 
len down, he left off his attempt; he then sent 
for the high priests and the sanhedrim, and told 
them that he was indeed himself going out of 
the city, but that he would leave them as large 
a garrison as they should desire: hereupon they 

romised that they would make no innovations, 
in case he would leave them one band; but not 
that which had fought with the Jews, because 
the multitude bore ill-will against that band, on 
account of what they had suffered from it; so he 
ehanged the band as they desired, and, with the 
rest of his forces, returned to Caesarea. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Cestius sends Neopolitanus the Tribune to see in 
what Condition the Affairs of the Jews were. 
Agrippa makes a Speech to the People of the 
Jews, that he may divert them Fe their Inter 
tions of making War with the Romans. 


1. ἢ 
to blige 


* : 

* Ttake this Bezetha to be. that small hill adjoining to 
the north side of the temple, whereon was the hospital 
with five porticoes or cloisters, and beneath which was the 
sheep-pool ef Bethesda, into which an angel or messen- 
ger, at a certain season, descended, and where he or they 
who were the first put into the pool, were cured, John v. 
1, &e. This situation of Bezetha, in Josephus, on the north 


EVER, Florus contrived another way 
ie Jews to begin the war, and sent to 
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Cestius, and accused the Jews falsely of revolt- ¥ 


| ing [from the Roman government,] and imputed 


the beginning of the former fight to them, and 
pretended they had been the authors of that dis- 
turbance, wherein they were only the sufferers. 
Yet were not the governors of Jerusalem silent 
upon this occasion, but did themselves write to 
Cestius, as did Bernice also, about the illegal 
practices of which Plorus had been guilty against 
the city; who, upon reading both accounts, con= 
sulted with his captains [what he should do.] 
Now some of them thought it best for Cestius to 
go up with his army, either to punish the revolt, ἡ 
if it was real, or to settle the Roman atfairs ona 
surer foundation, if the Jews continued quiet 
under them: but he thought it best himself te 
send one of his intimate friends beforehand, to 
see the state of affairs, and to give hima faithful 
account of the intention of the Jews. Accord- 
ingly, he sent one of his tribunes, whose name 
was Neopolitanus, who met with king Agrippa, 
as he was returning from Alexandria, at Jamnia, 
and told him who it was that sent him, and on 
what errand he was sent. 

2. And here it was that the high priests, and 
men of power among the Jews, as well as the 
sanhedrim, came to congratulate the king [upon 
his safe return ;] and after they had paid him their 
respects, they lamented their own calamities, and 
related to him what barbarous treatment they 
had met with from Florus. At which barbarity 
Agrippa had great indignation, but transferred, 
after a subtle manner, his anger towards those 
Jews whom he really pitied, that he might beat 
down their high thoughts of themselves, and 
would have them believe that they had not been 
so unjustly treated, in order to dissuade them 
from avenging themselves. So these greatmen, 
as of better understanding than the rest, and de- 
sirous of peace, because of the possessions they 
had, understood that this rebuke which the kmg 
gave them was intended for their good: but, as 
to the people, they came sixty furlongs out of 
Jerusalem, and congratulated both Agrippa and 
Neopolitanus; but the wives of those that had 
been slain, came running first of alland lament- 
ing. The people also, when they heard their 
mourning, fell into lamentations also, and be- 
sought Agrippa to assist them: they also cried 
out to Neopolitanus, end complained of the many 
miseries they had endured under Florus, and 
they showed them, when they were come into 
the city, how the market-place was made deso- 
late, and the houses plundered. They then per- 
suaded Neopolitanus, by the means of Agrippa, 
that he would walk round the city, with only one 
servant, as far as Siloam, that he might inform 
himself, that the Jews submitted to all the rest 
of the Romans, and were only displeased at Flo- 
rus, by reason of his exceeding barbarity to them. 
Sohe walked round, and had sufficient experience 
of the good temper the people were in, and then 
went up to the temple, where he called the mul-« 
titude together, and highly commended them for 
their fidelity to the Romans, and earnestly ex- 
horted them to keep the peace ; and having per- 


formed such parts of divine worship at the tem- 
ple as he was allowed to do, he returned to Cestius. 

3. But as for the multitude of the Jews, they 
addressed themselves to the kine, and to the 
high priests, and desired they might have leave 
to send ambassadors to Nero against Florus,and 
not by their silence afford a suspicion that they 
had been the occasions of such great slaughter 
as had been made, and were disposed to revolt, 
alleging that they should seem to have been the 


side of the temple, and not far off the tower Antonia, ex- 
actly agrees to the place of the same pool at this@ay; 
only the remaining cloisters are but three. See Maun- 
drel, page 106. The entire buildings seem to have been 
called the New City, and this part, where was the hospi- 
tal, peculiarly Bezetha or Bethesda. See ch. xix. sect. 4. 
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first beginners of the war, if they did not prevent 
‘the report by showing who it was that began it; 
and it appeared openly that they would not be 
quiet, if any body should hinder them from send- 
such an embassage. But Agrippa, although 
he thought it teo ay FA: a thing for them to 
ort men to go as the aceusers of Florus, yet 
did he not think it fit for him to overlook them, 
as they were in a disposition for war. He there- 
fore called the multitude together into a large 
gallery, and placed his sister Bernice in the house 
of the Asamoneans, that she might be seen by 
them, (which house was over the gallery, at 
the passage to the upper city, where the bridge 
joined the temple to the gallery,) and spake to 

them‘as follows.— 
4. *“HadI perceived that you were all zeal- 
ously disposed to go to war with the Romans, 
and that the purer and more sincere part of tle 
‘people did not purpose to live in peace, I had not 
come out to you, nor béen so bold as to give you 
counsel; for all discourses that tend to persuade 
then to do what they ought to do are superfluous, 
‘when the hearers are agreed to do the contrary. 
But because some are earnest to go to war, be- 
@ause t 
the miseries it brings; and because some are for 
it, out of an unreasonable expectation of regain- 
ing their liberty; and because others hope to get 
it, ‘and are therefore earnestly bent upon it, 
at in the confusion of your affairs they may 
gain what belongs to those that are too weak to 
resist them; I have thought proper to get you 
‘all together, and to say to you what.I think to 
‘be for your advantage; that so the former may 
iser, and change their minds, and that 
men may come to no harm by the ill 
conduct of some others. And let not any one be 
_ tumultuous against me, in case what they hear 
me say do not please them; for as to those who 
admit of no cure, but are resolved upon a revolt, 
it will still be in their power to retain the same 
sentiments after my exhortation is over ; but still 
my discourse will fall to the ground, even with 
elation to those that have a mind to hear me, 
unless you will all keep silence. I am well aware 
that they make a tragical exclamation concern- 
ing the injuries that have been offered you by 
‘your procurators, and concerning the glorious 
advantages ‘of liberty ; but before I begin the in- 
quiry, who are you that must go to war? and 
who they are against whom you must fight? I 
shall first separate those pretences that are by 
some connected together; for if you aim at 
* avenging yourselves on those that have done you 
injury, why do you pretend this to be a war for 
recovering your liberty? but if you think all 
servitude intolerable, to what purpose serve your 
complaints against your particular governors? 
for if they treated you with moderation, it would 
τ still be equally an unworthy thing to be in servi- 
tude. Consider now the several cases that may 
be supposed, how little occasion there is for your 
oing to war. Your first occasion is the accusa- 
tions you have to make against your procurators : 
now here you ought to be submissive to those in 
authority, and not give them any provocation; 


* In this speech of King Agrippa we have arauthentic 
account of the extent and strength of the Roman empire 
when the Jewish war began. And this speech with other 
circumstances in Josephus, demonstrate how wise and how 
great a person this Agrippa was, and why Josephus clse- 
where calls him Qavpactwraros, a most wonderful or ad- 
mirable man, Contr. Ap. 1,9. He is the same Agrippa 
who said to St. Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian, Acts xxvi. 28: and of whom St. Paul said, He 
was expert in all the customs and questions of the Jews, 
ver. 3: See another intimation of the limits of the same 
Roman empire, Of the War, B. iii. ch. ν. sect.7. But what 

-seems to me very remarkable here is this, that when Jose- 
phus, in imitation of the Greeks and Romans, for whose 
use he wrote his Antiquities, did himself frequently com- 
_ pose the speeches which he put into others’ mouths, they 
ξ appear, by the politeness of their composition, and their 
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are young, and without experience of | 


jured diverts the injurious persons fr 


hs _ AGT 
but when you reproach men greatly for smal 
οὔθ ose whom you reproach 
to be your adversaries ; for this will only mak 


have waste openly 
the foree of prs he as bearing them with 
tience ; and the quietness of those who are 
ΔΗ͂Ι 
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ing. ᾿Βαυΐ let us take it for granted, 
Roman ministers are injurious to you, 
incurably severe ; yet are they not all the Ro- 
mans who thus injure you; nor hath Cesar, 
against whom you are going to make war, in- 
jured you; it is not by their command that ty 
wicked governor is sent to you; fo : iy 
are in the west cannot see those that a 
east; nor indeed is it easy for them there even 
to hear what is done in these parts. w it is 
absurd to make war with a great many for thi $ 
sake of one; todo so with such mighty people, 
for a small cause: and this when these people 
are not able tu know of what you complain; nay, 
such crimes as we complain of may soon b ret 
rected, for the same procurator will not con 

for ever; and probable it is that the successors 
will come with more moderate inclinations. But 
as for war, if it be once begun, it is not easily laid 
down again,nor borne without calamities coming 
therewith. However, as to the desire of reco- 
vering your liberty, it is unseasonable to indulge 
it so late; whereas you ought to have laboured 
earnestly in old time that you might never have 
lost it; for the first experience of slavery was 
hard to be endured, and the struggle that you 
might never have been subject to it would have 
been just; but that slave who hath been once 
brought into subjection, and then runs away, is — 
rather a refractory slave than a lover of liberty 
for it was then the proper time for doing all that 
was possible, that you might never have admit 
ted the Romans finto your city,] when Pompey 
came first into the country. But so it was, that 
our ancestors and their kings, who were in much 
better circumstances than we are, both as to mo- 
ney and [strong] bodies.and [valiant] souls,did not 
bear the onset of a small body of the Roman ar- 
my. And yet you,who have now aceustomed your- 
selves to obedience from one generation to ano- 
ther, and who are so much inferior to , 
first submitted ‘in your circumstances, will yen- 
ture to oppose the entire empire of the Romans ; 
while those Athenians, who, in order to preserve 
the liberty of Greece, did once set fire to their 
own city ; who pursued Xerxes, that proud prince, 
when he sailed upon the sea, and walked upon 
the land, and could not be contained by the sea 
but conducted such an army as was too broa 
for Europe, and made him run away like a fugi- 
tive ina single ship, and brake so great a part of 
Asia at the lesser Salamis, are yet at this time 
servants to the Romans; and those injunctions 
which are sent from Italy, become laws to the 
principal governing city of Greece. ‘Those La- 
cedemonians also, who got the great victories at 
Thermopyle and Platea, and had Agesilaus [for 
their king,] and searched every corner of Asia, 
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flights of oratory, to be not the real speeches of the per- 
sons concerned, who usually were no orators, but of his 
own elegant composition: the specel: before us is of ano- 
ther nature, full of undeniable facts, and composed ina 
plain and unartful, but moving way; so that it appears to 
be king Agrippa’s own speech, and to have been given 
Josephus by Agrippa hinself, with whom Josephus had 
the greatest friendship. Nor may we omit Agrippa’s con- 
stant doctrine here, that this vast Roman empire was rais~ 
ed and supported by divine Providence; and that, there- 
fore, it was in vain for the Jews, or any others, to think of 5 
destroying it. Nor may we neglect to take notice of 
Agrippa’s solemn appeal to the angels here used ; the 
appeals to which we have in St. Paul, 1 Tim. ν- 21, and 
by the apostles, in general, in the form of the ordination 
of bishops, Constitut. Apost. viii. 4. ᾿ ἴ 
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are contented to admit the same lords. 
Macedonians also, who still fancy what great men 
ir see that 

εἰ τς νη pire over 
‘the world, these bear so great a chang and pay 
their obedience to those whom fortune hath ad- 


Moreover, ten thousand 


ther, 


5 yeur fleet, that may seize upon 
Ἔ 


ρον οὐδ Hath not your army been often 
beaten eeahy your neighbouring nations; while 
th 


Haas in- 


abitable 


known before. What therefore do you pretend 
to? Are you richer than the Gauls, stronger 
than the Germans, wiser than the Greeks, more 
_numerous than all men upon the habitable earth? 
* What confidence is it that elevates you to oppose 
the Romans? Perhaps it will be said, Itis hard 
to endure slavery. Yes, but how much harder 
is this to the Greeks, who were esteemed the 
noblest of all people under the sun? These, 
though they inhabit ina large country, are in 
subjection to six bundles of Roman rods! It is 
the same case with the Macedonians, who have 
juster reason to claim their liberty than you have. 
hat is the case of five hundred cities of Asia? 
do they not submit to a single governor, and to 
the pone ὅλῳ bundle of rods? What need [ speak 
of the H 
Tauri, those that inhabit the Bosphorus, and the 
nations about Pontus, and Meotis, who formerly 
knew not so much as a lord of their own, but 
are now subject to three thousand armed men, 
and where forty long ships kept the sea in peace, 
which before was not navigable, and very tem- 
pestuous? How strong a plea may Bithynia, and 
Cappadocia, and the people of Pamphylia, the 
Lycians, and Cilicians, put in for liberty? But 


they are made tributary without an army.— j 


What are the circumstances of the 'Thracians, 
whose country extends in breadth five days’ jour- 
ney, and in length seven, and is of a much more 
harsh constitution, and much more defensible 
than yours, and by the rigour of its cold syfficient 
to keep off armies from attacking them? do not 
they submit to two thousand men of the Roman 
gurisons? Are not the [lyrians, who inhabit 
the country adjoining, as far as Dalmatia and the 
οὐ Danube, governed by barely two legions; by 
which also'they put'a stop to the incursions of 
the Dacians? And for the Dalmatians, who have 
»made such frequent insurrections in order to 
. n their liberty, and who could never be- 
re be so thoroughly subdued, but that they 
— alwa ae their forces together again, and 
revolted, yet are they now very quiet under one 
Roman legion. Moreover, if great advantages 
might provoke any people to revolt, the Gauls 
mene ὁ it best of all, as being so thoroughly 
{ 


~ 


ba 
ait 


wa 
Alps, on the north by the river Rhine, on the! 
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WARS OF THE JEWS. | 
These || south by the Page mountains, and on the 


niochi, and Cholchi, and the nation of | 


Jedround bynature. On the east side by the | 


west by the oce Now although these Gauls 
have such obstacles before them to prevent any 
attack upon them, and have no fewer than three 
hundred and five ns among them; nay, have, 
as one may say, the fountains of domestic happi- 
ness within themselves, and send out plentiful 


| streams of bape te amare tt the whole 
ο 


tributary to the Romans, 
and derive their us condition from them; 
and they undergo this, not because they are of 
effeminate minds, or because they are of an igno- 
ble stock, as haying borne a war of eighty years, 
in order to preserve their liberty ; but by reason 
of the great regard they have to the power of 
the Romans, and their good fortune, which is of 
greater efficacy than their arms. These Gauls, 
therefore, are kept in servitude by twelve hun- 
dred soldiers, which are hardly so many as are 
their cities: nor hath the gold dug out of the 
mines of Spain been sufficieut for the support o. 
a war to preserve their liberty, nor could their 
vast distance from the Romans by land and 
by sea do it; nor could the martial tribes of the 
Lusitanians and the Spaniards esc 3; no more 
could the ocean, with its tide, which ter- 
rible to the ancient inhabitants. Nay, the Ro- 
mans have extended their arms be ond the pil- 
lars of Hercules, and have walked among the 
clouds upon the Pyrenean mountains, and have 
subdued these nations. And one legionisa suffi- 
cient guard for these people, although they were. 
so hard to be conquered, and at a distance so re 

mote from Rome. Who is there among 
hath not heard of the great number ΟἹ 
mans? You have, to be-sure, yours 
them to be strong and tall, and that fre 
since the Romans have them among the 
tives every where: yet these Germans, whod + 
in an immense country, who have minds greater 

than their bodies, and a soul that despiseth death, 

and who are in rage more fierce than wild beasts, 


world, these bear 


dwe'l 


‘have the Rhine for the boundary of their enter- 
| prises, and are tamed by eight Roman legions, 


Such of them as were taken captive became the δ 
servants; and the rest of the entire nation were 
obliged to save themselves by flight. Do youals., 
who depend on the walls of Jerusalem, consider 
what a wall the Britons had; for the Romans 
sailed away to them, and subdued them while 
they Were encompassed by the ocean, and inha- 
bited an island that is not less than the [con- 
tinent of this] habitable earth; and four legions ~ 
are a sufficient guard to so large an island. And 
why should I speak much more about this mat- Ὁ 
ter? while the Parthians, that most warlike 
body of men, and lords of so many nations, and _ 
encompassed with such mighty forces, send hos- 
tages to the Romans; whereby you may see if 
you please, even in Italy, the noblest nation of 
the east, under the notion of peace, submitting — 
to serve them. Now when almost all people 
under the sun submit to the Roman arms, will 
you be the only people that make war against 
them? and this without regarding the fate of the 
Carthaginians, who, in the midst of their brags 
of the great Hannibal, and the nobility of their 
Pheenician original, fell by the hand of Scipio. 
Nor indeed have the Cyreneans, derived from 
the Lacedemonians, nor the Marmaride, a nation 
extended as far as the regions uninhabitable for 
want of water, nor have the Syrtes, a place terri- 
ble to such as barely hear it described, the Nase- 
mons and Moors, and the immense multitude of 
the Numidians, been able to put a stop to the 
Roman valour. And as for the third part of the 
habitable earth, [Africa,] whose nations are so_ 
many that it is not. easy to number them, and 
which is bounded by the Atlantic sea and the 
pillars of Hercules, and feeds an innumerable” 
multitude of Ethiopians, as far as the Red Sea; 
these have the Romans subdued entirely ‘And 
ae ; 


’ 


desides the annual fruits of the earth, which 
‘mauntained the multitude of the Romans for eight 
months in the year, over and above, pays all 
sorts of tribute, revenues suitable to 
the necessities of the government. Nor do they, 
like you, esteem such injunctions a disgrace to 
them, although they haye but one Roman legion 
that abides among them. And indeed what oc- 
easion is there for ing you the power of the 
Romans over remote countries, when it is so easy 
to learn it from Egypt, τς καὶ " neighbourhood ? 
This country is extended as as the Ethio- 
ians apd Arabia the Happy, borders upon 
ndia: it hath seven millions five hundred thou- 
sand men, besides the inhabi of Alexandria, 
as may be learned Spe Saasorense of the poll. 
tax; yet it is not as to submit to the Ro- 
“man government, although it hath Alexandria as 
‘ i temptation to a revolt, by reason it is so 
ople and of riches, end is, besides, ex- 

ing large, its length being thirty furlongs, 

and eee i my ten; and Zs peys 
_ more tribute to th im one mon an 
you do ina year; nic ον τῇ what it pays in 
pey, it sends corn to Rome, that supports it 

aths | he year:] it is also walled 
des, either by almostimpassable de- 
have no havens, or by rivers, 


He have none of things been 
ound strong for the Roman good fortune; 
howe wo legions that lie in that city are a 
le | parts of Egypt, and 
e more noble Mace- 
le whom 


ed? fe ‘al that are in the habitable earth 
inder the) Romans. Unless any of you ex- 
i es as far as beyond the Euphrates, 
it those of your own nation that 

will come to your assistance ; 


‘ 


: 


certainly these will not embarrass themselves 
with an stifiable war, ponds should fol- 
τ Jow such ill advice, will the s permit 


τ them so to do; for it is their concern to maintain 
© the truce that is between them and the Romans, 
and they will be supposed to break the covenants 
between them, if any under their government 

τ march against the mans. What remains, 
therefore, is this, that you have recourse to di- 
vine assistance ; but this is already on the side of 
the Romans: for it is impossible that so vast an 

. empire should be settled without God’s Proyi- 
dence. Reflect upon it, how impossible it is for 

. your zealous observation of your religious cus- 
toms to be here rved, which are hard to be 

_ | observed even when you fight with those whom 
you are able to conquer; and how can you then 
most of all hope for God’s assistance, when, by 


being forced to transgress his law, you will make 
him turn his-face from you? and if you do ob- 
serve the custom of the sabbath s, and will 


not be prevailed on to do any thing thereon, you 
will easily be taken, as were your forefathers. by 
Pompey, who was the busiest in his siege on 
‘those days on which the besieged rested. But if 
in time of war, you transgress the law of your 
country, I cannot tell on whose account you will 
afterward go to war; for your concern is but 
one, that you do nothing against any of your 
forefathers; and how will you call upon God to 
_assist you, when you are voluntarily transgress- 
ing against his religion? Now all men that go 
to war do it either as depending on divine, or on 
_ human assistance; but since your going to war 
will cut off both those assistances, those that are 
for going to war choose evident destruction. 
What hinders you from slaying your children 
_ and wives with your own hands, and burning this 
most excellent native city of Z. for by this 


* Julius Cesar had decreed, that the Jews of Jerusalem 
Id pay an annual tribute to the Romans, excepting the 
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ad prank you will, however, escape the re- 
— of being beaten. But it were best, Omy — 
riends, it were best, while the vessel is still ip 


not to set sail out of the port into 
the hurricanes, for we justly pi 
into great misfortunes wi t 
but for him who rush« 
pains reproaches [ins! 


war, will not be able to find a place 
flee, since all men have the Ri 1 
lords already, or are afraid they shall have ' 
after. Nay, indeed, the danger concerns not 
those Jews that dwell here only, but those δε 
them who dwell in other cities alse or there is 


no people upon the habitable earth which have 
not some portion of you among th m, whom your 


enemies will slay, in case you go to war, and on 
that account also; and so e tat which hath 
Jews in it will be filled with ‘slaughter for the 
sake of'a few men, and they who slay them will 
be pard ; but if that slaughter be not made 
by them, consider how wicked a thing it is to 
take φΟδὰ egstast those that are so kind to you. 
Have pity, therefore, if not on your children and 
wives, yet upon this your metropolis, and its sa- 
ered walls; spare the temple, and preserve the 
holy house, with its holy furniture, for your- 
selves; for if the Romans get you under their 
power, they will no longer abstain from them; 
when their former abstinence shall have been 50. 
ungratefully requited. I call to witness your 
5 ary, and the holy angels of God, and this 
co} common to us all, that I have not kept 
back any thing that 1s for your preservation; and 
if you will follow that advice, which you ought 
to do, you will have that peace which will be - 
common to you and to me; but if you indulge 
your passions, you will run those hazards which 
[ shall be free from.” 

5. When Agrippa had spoken thus, both he and 
his sister wept, and by their tears repressed a 
great deal of the violence of the people; but 
still they cried out, that “they would not fight 
against the Romans, but against Florus, on ac- 
count of what they had suffered by his means.” 
To which Agrippa replied, “that what they had 
already done was like such as make war against 
the Romans; for you have not paid the tribute* 
which is due to Cesar; and you have cut off the 
cloisters [of the temple] from joining to the tower 
Antonia. You will therefore prevent any occa- 
sion of revolt, if you will but join these together 
again, and if you will but pay your tribute; for 
the citadel does not now belong to Florus, nor 
are you to pay the tribute money to Florus.” 


CHAP. XVII. 


How the War of the Jews with the Romans began. 
And concerning Manahem.  — 


§ 1. Tuts advice the people hearkened to, and 
went up into the temple with the king and Ber- 
nice, and began to rebuild the cloisters: the 
rulers also and senators divided themselves into 
the villages, and collected the tributes, and soon 

ot together forty talents, which was the sum 
that was deficient. And thus did Agrippa then 

ut a stop to that war which was threatened. 

oreover, he attempted to persuade the multi- 
tude to obey Florus, until Cesar should send one ~ 
to succeed him; but they were hereby more pro-~ 
yoked, and cast reproaches upon the king, and 


city of Joppa, and for the Sabbatical year, as Spanheim 
observes from the Antiq. B. xiv. ch. x. sect. 6 


εἰμὴ 
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— got him exeluded out of the city " ν᾿ ΤᾺ τ. 
te seditious had the impudence to throw 


of those that were for innovations was not to 

‘re 

their men of power, to Florus, to 

might appoint whom he thought 
fit to collec » tri wpe the country, while he 
retired into hissown kingdom. 

. 2 And at this time it was that some of those 
that principally excited the people to go to war, 
made an assault upon a, certain fortress called 
Masada, They took it by treachery, and slew 
the Romans tliat were there, and put.others, of 
their own party ep it. At the same. time 
Blea te son of Ananias the high priest, a 

“very bold youth, who was at that time governor 

of the her le, persuaded those that officiated in 

the divine service to receive no gift, or sacrifice 
for any foreigner. And this was the true be-|| 

giuning of cur war with the Romans; for they 
rejected the sacrifice of Ciesar on this account ; 
and when many of the high priests and principal 
men besought them) not to omit the ifice, 


Je sarea, th 


> 


criti 
qornith it-was customary for them to offer for 
their princes, they would not be prevailed upon. 
‘These relied much upon their multitude, for the 
eat 3 5 τ - : . 
most flourishing part of the innoyators assisted 
hem, but they had the chief regard to Eleazar, 
the governor,of the temple. 3 
3. Hereupon the men of power got together, 
ἃ conferred with the ‘high priests, as did also 
the principal men of the Pharisees; and thinking 
all was at stake, and that their calamities were 
becoming incurable, took counsel what was to be 
done. . Accordingly they determined to try what 
they could do with the seditious by words, and 
assembled the people before the ‘brazen gate, 
which was that gate of the inner temple [court of 
the priests] which looked toward the sunrising. 
And, in the first place, they showed the great in- 
᾿ dignation they‘had at this attempt for a revolt, 
‘and for their bringing so great a war upon their 
country: after which they confuted their pretence 
as unjustifiable, and twld them, that “ their fore- 
fathers had adorned their temple in great part 
With.donations bestowed: oh them by foreigners, 
and had always received what had been present- 
ed to them from foreign nations; and that they 
had been so far from rejecting any person’s sa- 
erifice, (which would be the highest instance of 
impiety,) that they had themselves placed those || 
donations about the temple which were still | 
visible, and had remained there so longa time: 
for they did now irritate the Romans to take 
arms against them, and invited them to make 
war upon them, and brought up novel rules of a 
strange divine worship, and determined to run 
the hazard of having their city condemned for im- 
piety, while they would not allow any foreigner, 
ut Jews only, either to sacrifice or to worship 
therein. And if such a law should ever be in- 
troduced in the case of a single person only, he 
would have indignation at it, as an instance of 
inhumanity determined against him; while they 
have no ‘regard to the Romans or to Cesar, and 
forbid even their oblations to be received also: 
that, however, they cannot but fear, lest by re- 
_jecting his sacrifices, they shall not be allowed 
Ὁ Offer their own; ahd that this city will lose its 
principality, unless they grow wiser quickly, and 
restore the sacrifices as formerly, and indeed 
mend the injury [they have offered to foreign- 
ers] befofe the report of it comes to the ears of 
those that have been injured.” 
4, And as they said these things, they pro- 
duced those priests that were skilful in the eus- 
toms of their country, who made the report, that 
_ “all their forefathers had received the sacrifices 
from foreign nations.” But still not one of the 
_ innovators would hearken to what was said; 


Re 


ad ; 
oe een 
; ministered . about “the temple 
their divine service, but were 
rs for beginning the war.» So. 


6, F εν yower-perceiving that the sediti ; 
0! -perce : 
was too piel ie them to subdue, and τα το 


danger which would arise from the Romans 
would come upon them first of all, endeavoured 
to save ae Tp γε and sent ambassadors; some 
to Florus, the chief of whom was Simon the son 
of Ananias; and others to Agrippa, among whom 
the most eminent were Saul, and Antipas, and — 
Costobarus, who were of the king’s kindred: . 
and they desired of them both that they would — 
come with an army to the city, and cut off the 
sedition before it should be too hard to be sub- 
dued. Now this terrible message was good news 
to Florus; and beeause his design was to havea 
war kindled, he gave the ambassadors no answer 
at all. But Agrippa was equally sclicitous for 
those that were revolting, and for those against 
whom the war was tobe made, and was desirousto 
preserve the Jews for the Romans, and the tem- 
ple and metropolis. for the Jews; he was’ also 
sensible that it was not for his own advantage that, 
the disturbances should proceed; so le sent three 
thousand horsemen to the assistance of the peo- 
ple out of Auranitis, and Batanea, and “Tracho- 
nitis, and these under Darius the master of his 
horse, and Philip the son of Jacimus, the general 
of his army. ᾿ - , 
ε 5. Upon this the men of power, with the high . 
priests, as also all the part of the multitude that 
were desirous of peace, took courage, and seized 
upon the upper city [Mount Sion;] for the sedi-~ 
tious part had the. lower city and the temple in | 
their power: so they made use of stones and — 
slings perpetually against one another, and threw 
darts continually on both sides; and sometimes 
it happened that they made incursions by troops, 
and fought it out hand to hand, while the sedi- 
tious were superior in boldness, but the king’s 
soldiers in skill These last strove chiefly to 
gain the temple, and to drive those out of it who 
profaned it; as did the seditious, with Eleazar, 
besides what they had-already, labour to gain” 
the upper city. Thus were there perpetual» © 
slaughters on both sides for seven days’ time: 
but neither side would yield up the parts they 
had seized on. 0% 
6. Now the next day was the festival of Xylo- 
phory, upon which the eustom was for every one 
to. bring wood for the altar; (that there might 
never be ἃ want of fuel for that fire which was’ 
unquenchable and always burning;) upon th: ; 
day they excluded the opposite party from % 
observation of this part of religion. And when 
they had joined to themselves many of the Si- 
earli, who crowded in among the weaker people, 
(that was the name for such robbers as Ἀδὰ uinot 
their bosoms swords called Sice,) they grew bold- 
er, and carried their undertaking farther; inso- 
much, that the king’s soldiers were overpowered 
by their multitude and boldness, and so they 
gave way, and were driven out of the upper 
city by force. The others then set fire to the 
house of Ananias the high priest, and to the pa- 
laces of Agrippa and Bernice: after which they. 
carried the fire to the place where the archives 
were reposited, and made haste to burn the con- 
tracts belonging to their creditors, and thereby 
to dissolve their obligations for paying their 
debts; and this was done in order to gain the 
multitude of those who had been debtors, and 
hat-they might persuade the:poorest sort to join 
in their insurrection with safety, against the 
more wealthy; so the keepers of the records .. 
fled away, and the rest set fire to them. Anc 
when they had thus burat down the nerves of the 
city, they fell upon their enemies; at which ea 
high 
᾿ξ 


some of the me νῷ power, | of the 
priests, went into\the vaults under ground, an 
concealed themse e8, while others fled wit ne 

plage eis ον are 


f ν᾿ 
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᾿ king’s soldiers to the upper palace, and shut the 
5 immediately ; among whom were Ananias 
᾿ high priest, and the ambassadors that had 
been sent to Agrippa.. And now the seditious 
Were contented with the victory they had gotten, 
and the buildings they had burnt down, and pro- 
ceeded no farther. 
7, But on the next day, which was the fifteenth 
* of the month Lous, [b,} they made-an assault | 


upon Antonia, and besieged the garrison which | 


was imittwo days, and then took the garrisoa, | 
and slew them, and set the citade! on fire; after 
wwhich they marched to the palace, whither the 
king’s soldiers were fled, and parted themselves | 
into four bodies, aud made an attack upon the 
walls. As for those that were within it, no one 
had the courage to sally out, because those that 
assaulted them were so numerous; but they dis- 
tributed themselves into the breastworks and tur- 
rets, and shot at the besiegers, whereby many of 
the robbers fell under the walls; nor did they 
cease to fight one with another either by night or 
by day, while the seditious supposed that those | 
within would grow weary for want of food, and 
those within supposedsthe others would do the 
like by the tediousness of the siege. 

8. In the mean time one Manahem, the son of 
Judas, that was called the Galilean, (who.was a 
very cunning sophister, and had formerly re- 
proached the Jews under Cyrenius, that after 
God they were subject to the Romazs,) took some 
of the men of note with him, and retired to Ma- 
sada, where he broke open king Herod’s armo- 
ry, and gave arms not only to his own people, but 
to other robbers also. ‘These he made use of for 
a guard, and returned in the state of a king to 
Jerusalem ; he became the leader of the sedition, 
and gave orders for continuing the siege, but they 
wanted proper instruments, and it was not prac- 
ticable to undermine the wall, because the darts 
came down upon them from above. But stiil they 
dug amine from a great distance under one of 
the towers, and made it totter, and having done 
that, they set fire on what was combustible, and 


. 
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death of the high priest Ananias, so puffed u 
Manahem, that he became barbarously cruel, a 
as he thought he had no antagonist to dispute 
6 management of affairs with him, he was πὸ 
better than an insupportable tyrant; but Elea 
zar and.his party, when words had passed be- 
tween them, how ‘it was not proper when they 
revolted from the Romans, out of the desire of 
liberty, to betray thatJiberty to any of their own 
people, and to-bear a lord, who, though he should 
be guilty of no violence, was yet meaher*than 
themselves ; as also, that in case they were oblig- 
ed to set some one ‘over their public affairs, it 
was fitter they should give that privilege to any 


one rather than to him,” they made an assault 
|| upon him in the temple; for he went up thither 


to worship im ἃ pompous manner, and adorned 
with reyal garments, and had his followers with 
him in theirarmour. But Eleazar and his party 
fell violently upou him, as did also the rest of 
the people, and taking up stones to attack him 
withal, they threw them at the sophister, and 
thought, that if he were once ruined, the entire 
sedition would fall to the ground. Now Mana- 
hem and his party made resistance for a while, 
but when they perceived that the whole multi- 
tude were falling upon them, they fled which 
way every one was able; those that were caught 
were slain, and those that hid themselves were 
searched for. A few there were of them who 
rivately escaped to Masada, among whom was 
ileazar the son of Jairus, who was of kin to 
Manahem, and acted the part of a tyrant at Ma- 
sada afterward: as for Manahem himself, he ran 
away to the place called Ophla, and there lay 
skulking in private; but they took him alive, an 
drew him out before them all; they then tortured 
him with many sorts of torments, and after all 
slew him, as they did by those that were cap- 
tains under him also, and particularly by the 
principal instrument of his tyranny, whose name 
was Apsalom. , ᾿ 
10. And, as I said, so far truly the people as- 
sisted them, while they -heped this might afford 


left it, and when the foundations were burnt be- 
low, the tower fell down suddenly. Yet did the 

then meet with another wall that had been built | 
within ; for the besieged were sensible before- 
hand of what they were doing, and probably the 
tower shook as it was undermining; so they pro- | 
vided themselves of another fortification, which, | 
when the besiegers unexpectedly saw, while they | 


| 


thought they had already gained the place, they | 
“were under some consternation. However, those | 


that were within sent to Manahem, and to the} 
other leaders of the sedition, and desired they 
might go out upon a capitulation: this was grant- | 
ed to the king’s soldiers, and their own country- 
men only, who went out accordingly; but the 
Romans that were left alone were greatly deject- 
ed, for they were not able to force their way 
through such a multitude ; and to desire them to 
give them their right hand for their security, 
they. thought it would be a reproach to them; 
andl bestdion, if they should give it them, they 
durst not depend upon it; so they deserted their 
camp as easily taken, and ran away to the royal 
towers, that called ἐπὶ icus, that called Phasae- 
tus, and that called ἐν δε δος but Manahem 
and his party fell upon the place whence the sol- 
diers were fled, and slew as many of them as they 
could catch, before they got up to the towers, 
and plundered what they left behind them, and 
set fire totheircamp. This'was executed on the 
sixth day of the month Gorpeius [Elul.] 

9. But on the next day the high priest-was 
caught, where he had concealed himself in an 
aqueduct; hé was slain, together with Hezekiah 

; his brother, by the robbers: hereupon the sedi- 

tious besiegedthe towers, and keptthem guarded, 
/ lest any one εἰς sot should escape. Now 
the overthrow of theplaces of strength, and the 
\ 


» 
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some amendment to the seditious practices but 
the others were not in haste to put an end to the 
war, but hoped to prosecute it with less danger, 
jnow they had slain Manahem. It is true, that 
when the people earnestly desiredthatthey would 
leave off lekinging the soldiers, they were the 
more earnest in pressing it forward, and this till 
| Metilius, who was the Roman general, sent to 
Eleazar, aud desired that they would give them 
security to spare their lives only, but agreed to 
deliver up thelr arms, and what else ghey had 
with them. The others readily com @ with 
their petition, sent to them Gorion, the son of Ni- 
codemus, and Ananias, the son of Sadduk, and 
Judas, the son of Jonathan, that they might give 
them the security of their right hands, and of 
their oatlis; after which Metilius brought down 
his soldiers, which soldiers, while they were in 
arms, were not meddled with by any of the sedi- 
tious, nor was there any appearance of treache- 
ry; but as soon as, according to the articles of - 
capitulation, they had all laid down their shields 
and their swords, and were under no farther sus- 
picion of any harm, but were going away, Elea- 
zar’s men attacked them after a violent manner, 
and encompassed them round, and slew them, 
while they neither defended themselves, noren- 
treated for mercy, but only cried out upon the 
breach of their articles of capitulation, and their 
oaths. And thus were all these men barbarously 
taurdered, excepting Metilius; for whem he en- 
treated for mercy, and promised that he would 
turn Jew, and be circumcisedy they saved him 
alive, but none else. ‘This loss to the Romans 
was but light, there being no more than a few 
slain out debe immense army ; but still it appear- 
ed to be a prelude to the Jews’ own destruction, 
while men made public lamentation when they | 
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saw that such occasions were afforded for a war 
as were incurable; that the city was all over 
polluted with such abominations, from which it 
was but reasonable to expect some vengeance, 
even though they should escape vengeance from 
the Romans; so that city was filled with sadness, 
and every one of the moderate men in it were 
under great disturbance, as likely themselves to 
undergo punishment for the wickedness of the 
seditious; for indeed it so happened, that this 
murder was perpetrated on the sabbath day, on 
which day the Jews have a respite from their 
works on account of divine worship. 


CHAP. XVIII. | 
The Calamities and Slaughters that came upon 


Uig@ete. 


Jews that were amo em on the very same 
day and hour [when the soldiers were slain,] 
which one would think must have comé to pass 
by the direction of Providence ; insomuch, that 
in one hour’s time above twenty thousand Jews 
were killed, and all Cexsarea was emptied of its 
eo inhabitants; for Florus caught such as 


61. Now the cng ess a had slain the || ha 


ἢ away, and sent them in bonds to the galleys. 
Jpon which stroke that the Jews received at Cx- 
_ the whole nation was greatly enraged; so 

j Ὁ ἈΝ] themselves into several parties, and 
aste the villages of the Syrians, and their 

‘ing cities, Philadelphia, and Sebonitis, 

and Gerasa, and Pella, and Scythopolis, and after 
them Gadara, and Hippos; and falling upon Gau- 
lanitis, some cities they destroyed there, and 
‘some they set on fire, and then went to Kedasa, 
belonging to the Tyrians, and to Ptolemais, and 
to Gaba, and to Cesarea; nor was either Se- 
ste [Samaria] or Askelon able to oppose the 

e with which they were attacked; and: 


Ἢ th 
ntirely demolished Anthedon and Gaza; many 
so of the villages that were about every one of 
those cities were plundered, aud an immense 
: slaughter was made of the men who were caught 

in them. 
2. However, the Syrians were even with the 

Jews in the multitude of the men whom the 

slew: for they killed those whom they caught in 
; their cities, and that not only out of the hatred 
they bore them, as formerly, but to prevent the 
danger under which they weré from them; so 
_ that the disorders in all Syria were terrible, and 
every city was divided into two armies encamped 
_ one against another, and the preservation of the 
one party was in the destruction of the other; so 
‘the daytime was spent in shedding of blood, 
and the night in fear, which was of the two the 
more terrible; for when the Syrians thought 
they had ruined the Jews, they had the Judaizers 
in suspicion also; and as each side did not care 
to slay those whom they only suspected on the 
other, so did they greatly fear them when they 
were mingled with the other, as if they were 
certainly foreigners. Moreover, greediness of 
gain was a provocation to kill the opposite party, 
even to such as had of old appeared very mild 
and gentle towards them; for they without fear 
_ plundered the effects of the slain, and carried off 
_ the spoils of those whom they slew te their own 
houses, as if they had been gained in a set bat- 
tle; and he was esteemed a man of honour who 
τ got the greatest share, as having prevailed over 
the greatest number of his enemies. It was then 
Dy s mon to see cities filled with dead bodies, still 
“Wine unburied, and those of old men, mixed with 


women also lay amongst them, without any 
covering for their nakedness ; you might then see 
the whole province full of inexpressible calami- 
ties, while the dread of still more barbarous prac- 
‘tices which were threatened, was every where 
greater than what had been already perpetrated. 
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| would confirm their agreement, an 


ey had burnt these to the ground, they | 
le 


fants, all dead, and scattered about together ; 


8, And thus far ἔπ οἱ 
Jews and foreigners, but w! 
cursions to Scythopolis, they 
acted as enemies: for as the 
array with those of Scythopolis. 
their own safety before their relati 
fought against their own countrymen 
alacrity was so very great, that those: 
polis suspected them. These were aff: 
fore, lest they should make an assault 
city in the night-time, and, to their 
tune, should thereby make an apo 
selves to their people for their revolt 1 
So they commanded ‘them, that i 


their fidelity to them, who were of a | Pe 
nation, they should go out of the city, with thei 
families, to a neighbouring grove; ἣν’ en they 
anded, out sus- 


had done as they were commané 


| pecting any thing, the people of Scythopolis lay 


still for the interval of two days, to temptthem to be 
secure; but on the third night they watched their 
opportunity, and cut all their throats, some as 
they lay unguarded, and some as they lay asleep. 
The number that was slain was above thirteen 
thousand, and then they plundered them of all 
that they had. 

4, It will deserve our relation what befell Si-. 
mon: he was the son of one Saul, a man of re- 
putation among the Jews. This man was dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the strength of his 
body and the boldness of his conduct, although 
he abused them both to the mischieving of his 
countrymen; for he came every day and slew a 
great many of the Jews of Scythopolis, and he 
frequently put them to flight, and became him- 
self alone the cause of his army’s conquering. 
But a just punishment overtook him for the mur- 
ders he kad committed upon those of the same na- 
tion with him; for when the people of Scythopo- 
lis threw their darts at them in the grove, he 
drew his sword, but did not attack any of the 
enemy ; for he saw that he could do nothing 
against-such ἃ multitude; but he cried out after a 
very moving manner, and said, **O, ye people of 
Scythopolis, I deservedly suifer for what I have 
done with relation to you, when I gave you such 
security of my fidelity to you, by slaying so many 
of those that were related to me. Wherefore 
we very justly experience the perfidiousness of 
foreigners, while we acted after a most wicked 
manper against our own nation. I will therefore 
die, polluted wretch as I am, by mine own hands; 
for it is not fit I should die by the hand of our 
enemies; and let the game action be to me both 
a punishment for my great crimes, and a testi- 
mony of my courage to my commendation, that 
30 no one of our enemies may have it to brag of, 
that he it was that slew me, and no one may in- 
sult upon me as 1 fall.” Now when he had said 
this, he looked round about him upon his family, 
with eyes of commiseration and of rage; (that 
family consisted of a wife, and children, and his 
aged parents;) so, in the first place, he caught 
his father by the grey hairs, and ran his sword 
through him, ‘and after bim he did the same to 
his mother, who willingly received it; and after 
them he did the like to his wife and children, 
every one almost offering themselves to his 


| sword, as desirous to prevent being slain by their 


enemies; so when he had gone over all his fami- 
ly, he stocd upon their bodies to be seen by alll, 
and stretching out his Fight hand, that his action 
might be observed by all, he sheathed his entire 
sword into his own bowels: This young man 
was to be pitied on account of the strength of his 
body and the courage of his soul; but since he 
had assured foreigners of his fidelity [against his 
own countrymen, ] he suffered deservedly. 

5. Besides this murder at Scythopolis, the — 
other cities rose up against the Jews that were 
among them; those of Askelon slew two thou- 
sand five hundred, and those of Ptolemais two 
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thou: and not a few into bonds; those 
also put a great number to death, but 

Br ; iter number in prison; moreover, those 
7 ippos and those of Gadara did the like, 
᾿ yut to death the boldest of the Jews, 
but kept e of whom they were afraid in 
custody; as did the rest ofthe cities of Syria, 
ding as they every one either hated them, 

r were afraid of them; only the Antiochians, 

Sidenians, and Apamians, spared those that 
dwelt with them, and would not endure either 
to kill any of the Jews, or to put them in bonds. 
perhaps they spared them, because their 
number was so great that they despised 
attempts; but I think the greatest part of 
fayour was owing to their commiseration of 
those whom they saw to make no innovations. 
As for the Gerasens, they did no harm to those 
that abode with them; and for those who had a 
mind to go away, they conducted them as far as 
their borders reached. 

6. There was also a plot laid against the Jews 
in Agrippa’s kingdom; for he was himself gone 
to Cestius Gallus, to Antioch, but had left one of 
his companions, whose name was Noarus, to take 
care of the public affairs; which Noarus was of 
kin to king Sohemus.* Now there came certain 
men, seventy in number, out of Batanea, who 
were the most considerable for their families and 
prudence of the rest of the people; these desired 
to have an army put into their hands, that if any 
tumult should happen, they might have about 
them a guard sufficient to restrain such as might 
rise up against them. This Noarus sent out some 
of the king’s armed men by night, and slew all 
those [seventy] men; which bold action he ven- 
tured upon without the consent of Agrippa, and 
was such a lover of money, that he chose to be 
so wicked to his own countrymen, although he 
pont ruin on the kingdom thereby-; and thus 
cruelly did be treat that nation, and this contrary 
to the laws also, until Agrippa was informed of 
it, who did pot indeed dare to put him to death, 
out of regard to Sohemus; but still he put an 
end to his procuratorship immediately. But as 
to the seditious, they took the citadel which was 
called Cypros, and was above Jericho, and cut 
the throats of the garrison, and utterly demo- 
lished the fortifications ; this was about the same 
time that the multitude of the Jews that were 
at Macherus persuaded the Romans who were 
in garrison to leave the place, and deliver it up 
to them. These Romans being in great fear, lest 
the place should be taken by force, made an 
agreement with them to depart upon certain con- 
ditions; and when they had obtained the securi- 
ty they desired, they delivered up the citadel, 
into which the people of Macherus put a garri- 
son for their own security, and held it in their 
own power. 

7, But for Alexandria, the sedition ofthe people 
of the place against the Jews was perpetual, and 
this from that very time when Alexander [the 
Great,] upon finding the readiness of the Jews in 
assisting him against the Egyptians, and as a 
reward for such their assistance, gave them equal 
privileges in this city with the Grecians them- 
selves. Which honorary reward continued among 
them under his successors, who also set apart 
for them a particular place, that they might 
live without being polluted [by the Gentiles,] 
and were thereby not so much intermixed with 
foreigners as before: they also gave them this 
further privilege, that they should be called Ma- 
cedonians. Nay, when the Romans got posses- 
sion of Egypt, neither the first Cesar, nor any 
one that came affer him, thought of diminishing 
the honours which Alexander had bestowed on 


* Of this Sohemus we have mention made by Tacitus. 
We also Jearr fiom Dio, that his futher was king of the 
Arabians of rage: whieh Iturea is mentioned by ΓΕ, 
Luke, iii. 1.] both, whose testimonies are quoted here by 
Dr Waudsen. See Nokhas, No. 3171. 
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the Jews. But still conflicts perpetually arose 
with the Grecians; and although the governors 
did every day punish many of them, yet did the 
sedition grow worse; but at this time especially, 
when there were tumults in other places also, 
the disorders among them were put into a greater 
flame: for when the Alexandrians had once a 
public assembly, to deliberate about an embas- 
sage they were sending to Nero, a great number 
of Jews came flocking to the theatre; but when 
their adversaries saw them, they immediately 
eried out, and called them their enemies, and 
said they came as spies upon them; upon which 
they rushed out, and laid violent hands upon 
them; and as for the rest they were slain as 
they ran away; but there were three men whom 
they caught, and hauled them along, in order to 
have them burnt alive ; but all the Jews came 
in a body to defend them, who at first threw 
stones at the Grecians, but after that they took 
lamps, and rushed with violence into the theatre, 
and threatened that they would burn the people 
to a man; and this they had soon done, unless 
Tiberms Alexander, the governor of the city, 
had restrained their passions. However, this 
man did not begin to teach them wisdom by ~ 
arms, but seut among them privately some of the 
principal men, and thereby entreated them to be 
quiet, and not provoke the Roman army agai 
them; but the seditious made a jest of the 
treaties of Tiberius, and reproached him for so 
doing. ᾿ 

8. Now when he perceived that those who 
were for innovations would not be pacified till 
some great calamity should overtake them, he 
sent out upon them those two Roman legions 
that were in the city, and together with them 
five thousand other soldiers, who by chance were 
come together out of Libya, to the ruin of the 
Jews. They were also permitted not only to kill 
them, but to plunder them of what they had, and 
to set fire to their houses. These soldiers ne 
violently into that part of the city that was ca ed 
Delta, where the Jewish people lived together, 
and did as they were bidden, though not without 
bloodshed on their own side also; for the Jews 
got together and set those that were the best 
armed among them in the forefront, and made 
resistance for a great while; but when once they 
gave back, they were destroyed unmercifully, 
and this their destruction was complete, some 
being caught in the open field, and others forced 
jinto their houses, which houses were first plun- 
dered of what was in them, and then set on fire 
by the Romans; wherein no mercy was shown 
to the infants, and no regard had to the aged: 
but they went on in the slaughter of persons of 
every age, till all the place was overflowed with 
blood, and fifty thousand of them lay dead upon 
heaps; nor had the remainder been preserved 
had they not betaken themselves to supplication. 
So Alexander commiserated their condition, and 
gave orders to the Romans to retire: accord- 
ingly, these being accustomed to obey orders, 
left off killing at the first intimation; but the po- 
pulace of Alexandria bore so very great hatred 
to the Jews, that it was dificult to recall them, 
and it wasa hard thing to make them leave their 
dead bodies. 

9. And this was the miserable calamity which 
at this time befell the Jews at Alexandria. Here- 
upon Cestius theught fit no longer to lie still, 
while the Jews were every where up in arms; so 
he took out of Antioch the twelfth Gaon entire, 
and out of each of the rest be selected two thou- 
sand, with six cohorts of footmen, and four treops 
of horsemen, besides those auxiliaries. which 
were sent by the kings; of which Antiochust 


+ Spanheim notes on the place, that this latter Antio- 
chus, whe was called Epiphanes, is mentioned by Dio, lix. 
pave 645, and that he is mentioned by Josephus elsewhere 
twice also, B. γ. ch. xi. sect. 3, and Antiq. B. IX, eh. viii. 
sect. 1. 
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sent two thousand horsemen, and three thou- 
sand footmen, with as many archers: and Agrip- 
pa sent the same number of footmen, and one 
thousand horsemen; Sohemus also followed with 
four thousand, a third part whereof were horse- 
men, but most part were archers, and thus did 
he march to Ptolemais. There were also great 
numbers of auxiliaries gathered together from 
the [free] cities, who indeed had not the same 
skill in martial affairs, but made up in their alac- 
rity and in their hatred to the Jews what they 
wanted in skill. There came also along with 
Cestius, Agrippa himself, both as a guide in his 
march over the country, and a director what was 
fit to be done; so Cestius took part of his forces, 
and marched hastily to Zabulon, a strong city of 
Galilee, which was called the city of men, and di- 
vides the country of Ptolemais from our nation: 
this he found deserted by its men, the multitude 
having fled to the mountains, but full of all sorts 
of good things; those he gave leave to the sol- 
diers to plunder, and set fire to the city, although 
it was of admirable beauty, and had its houses 
built like those in Tyre, and Sidon, and Berytus. 
After this he overran all the country, and seized 
upon whatsoever came in his way, and set fire to 
the villages that were round about them, and 
then returned to Ptolemais. But when the Sy- 
rians, and especially those of Berytus, were 
busy in plundering, the Jews pulled up their 
courage again, for they knew that Cestius was 
retired, and fell upon those that were left behind 
unexpectedly, and destroyed about two thousand 
of them. 

10. And now Cestius himself marched from 
Ptolemais, and came to Cesarea; but he sent 
part of his army before him to Joppa, and gave 
order, that if they could take that city [by sur- 
prise,] they should keep it; but that in case the 
citizens should perceive they were coming to 
attack them, that they then should stay for him 
and for the rest of the army. So some of them 
made a brisk march by the seaside, and some by 
land, and so coming upon them on both sides, 
they took the city with ease; and as the inhabi- 
tants had made no provision aforehand for a 
flight, nor had gotten any thing ready for fight- 
ing, the soldiers fell upon them, and slew them 
all, with their families, and then plundered and 
burnt the city. The number of the slain was 
eight thousand four hundred. In like manner 
Cestius sent also a considerable body. of horse- 
men to the toparchy of Narbatene, that adjoined 
to Cesarea, who destroyed the country, and slew 
a great multitude of its people; they also plun- 
dered what they had, and burnt their villages. 

11. But Cestius sent Gallus, the commander of 
the twelfth legion, into Galilee, and delivered to 
him as many of his forces as he supposed suffi- 
cient to subdue that nation. He was received 
by the strongest city of Galilee, which was Sep- 
phoris, with acclamations of joy; which wise 
conduct of that city hoaasioadd the rest of the 
cities to be quiet; while the seditious part of the 
robbers ran away to that mountain which lies in 
the very middle of Galilee, and is situated over 
against Sepphoris, itisealled Asamon. So Gal- 
lus brought his forces against them; but while 
those men were in the superior parts above the 
Romans, they easily threw their darts upon the 
Romans, as they made their approaches, and 


* Here we have an eminent example of that Jewish 
language, which Dr. Wall truly observes we several times 
find used in the sacred writings; Imean where the words 
all or whole multitude, δες. are used for much the greatest 
part only; but not so as to include every person without 
exception; for when Josephus had said that the whole 
multitude [all the males] of Lydda were gone to the feast 
of tabernacles, he immediately adds, that, however, no 
fewer than fifty of them appeared, and were slain by the 

Romans. Other examples somewhat like this I have ob- 
served elsewhere in Josephus, but, as I think, none so re- 
murkable as this. See Wall’s Critical Observations on 
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slew about two hundred of them: but when the 
Romans had gone round the mountains, and 
were gotten into parts above their enemies, the 
others were soon beaten, nor could they who had 
only light armour on, sustain the force of them 
that fought them armed allover; nor when they 
were beaten could they escape the enemy’s 
horsemen: insomuch, that only some few con- 
cealed themselves in certain places hard to be 
come at, among the mountains, while the rest, 
above two thousand in number, were slain. 


CHAP. XIX. 


What Cestius did against the Jews; and how, 
upon his besieging Jerusalem, he retreated from 
the City, without any just Occasion in the 
World. As also what severe Calamities he un- 
derwent from the Jews in his retreat. 


§ 1. AnD now Gallus, seeing nothing more 
that looked towards an innovation in Galilee, re- 
turned with his army to Cesarea; but Cestius 
removed with his whole army, and marched to 
Antipatris. And when he was informed that 
there was a great body of Jewish forces gotten 
together ina certain tower called Aphek, he sent 
a party before to fight them; but this party dis- 
persed the Jews by affrighting them before it 
came to a battle: so they came, and finding their 
camp deserted, they burnt it, as wellas the villa- 
gesthatlay aboutit. But when Cestius had march- 
ed from Antipatris to Lydda, he found the city 
empty of its men, for the whole multitude were 
gone up to Jerusalem to the feast of tabernacles ;* 
yet did he destroy fifty of those that showed 
themselves, and burnt the city, and so marched 
forwards; and ascending by Beth-horon, he 
pitched his camp at a certain place called Gabao, 
fifty furlongs distant from Jerusalem. 

2. But as for the Jews, when they saw the war 
approaching to their’ metropolis, they left the 
feast, and betook themselves to their arms: and 
taking courage greatly from their multitude, 
went in a sudden and disorderly manner to the 
fight, with a great noise, and without any consi- 
deration had of the rest of the seventh day, al- 
though the Sabbath was the day to which the 
had the greatest regard; but that rage which 
made them forget the religious observation [of 
the Sabbath] made them too hard for their ene- 
mies in the fight: with such violence therefore 
did they fall upon the Romans, as to break into 
their ranks, and to march through the midst of 
them, making a great slaughter as they went, in- 
somuch, that unless the horsemen, and such parts 
of the footmen as were not yet tired in the ac- 
tion, had wheeled round, and succoured that part 
of the army which was not yet broken, Cestius, 
with his whole army, had been in danger: how- 
ever, five hundred and fifteen of the Romans 
were slain, of which number four hundred were 
footmen, and the rest horsemen, while the Jews 
lost only twenty-two, of whom the most valiant 
were the kinsmen of Monobazus king of Adiabene, 
and their names were Monobazus and Kenedeus; 
and next to them were Niger of Perea, and Silas 
of pabyien, who had deserted from king Agrippa 
to the Jews, for he had formerly served in his 
army. When the front of the Jewish army had 
been cut off, the Jews retired into the city; but 
still Simon, the son of Giora, fell upon the backs 
of the Romans, as they were ascending up Beth- 


the Old Testament, p. 49, 50.—We have also m this and 
the next section two eminent facts to be observed, viz. the 
first example that I remember in Josephus, of the onset of 
the Jews’ enemies upon their country when their males 
were gone up to Jerusalem to one of their three sacred 
festivals, which, during the theocracy, God had promised 
to preserve them from, Exod. xxxiy. 24. The second fact 
is this, the breach of the Sabbath by the seditious Jews in 
an offensive fight, contrary to the universal doctrine and 
practice of their nation in these ages, and even contrary 
to what they themselves afterward practised in the rest of 
this war. See the note on Antiq. B. xvi. ch. ii. sect. 4 
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horon, and put the hindermost of the army into 
disorder, and carried off many of the beasts that 
carried the weapons of war, and led them inte 
the city. But as Cestius tarried there three 
days, the Jews seized upon the elevated parts of 
the city, and set watches at the entrances into 
the city, and appeared openly resolved not to rest, 
when once the Romans sbould begin to march. 

3. And now when Agrippa observed that even 
the affairs of the Romans were likely to be in 
danger, while such an immense multitude of 
their enemies had seized upon the mountains 
round about, he determined totry what the Jews 
would agree to by words, as thinking that he 
should either persuade them all to desist from 
fighting, or, however, that he should cause the 
sober part of them to separate themselves from 
the opposite party. So he sent Borceus and 
Phebus, the persons of his party that were the 
best known to them, and promised them, that 
Cestius should give them his right hand, to se- 
cure them of the Romans’ eutire forgiveness of 
what they had done amiss, if they would throw 
away their arms, and come over to them; but 
the seditious, fearing lest the whole multitude, 
in hopes of security to themselves, should go 
over to Agrippa, resolved immediately to fall 
upon and kill the ambassadors: accordingly they 
slew Phebus before he said a word, but Borceus 
was only wounded, and so prevented his fate by 
flying away; and wheu the people were very an- 
gry at this, they had the seditious beaten with 
stones and clubs, and drove them before them 
into the city. 

4. But now Cestius, observing that the distur- 
bances that were begun among the Jews afforded 
him a proper opportunity to attack them, took 
his whole army along with him, and put the Jews 
to flight, and pursued them to Jerusalem. He 
then pitched his camp upon the elevation called 
Scopus, [or watch-tower,] which was distantseven 
furlongs from the city; yet did he not assault 
them in three days’ time, outof expectation that 
those within might perhaps yield a little ; and in 
the mean time he sent out a great many of his 
soldiers into the neighbouring villages, to seize 
upon their corn. And on the fourth day, which 
was the thirtieth of the month Hyperbereteus 
ee when he had put his army in array, he 

rought it into the city. Now for the people, 
they were kept under by the seditious ; but the 
seditious themselves were greatly affrighted at 
the good order of the Romans, and retired from 
the suburbs, and retreated into the inner part of 
the city, and into the temple. But when Cestius 


was come into the city, he set the part called | 


Bezetha, which is also called Cenopolis, [or the 
new city,] on fire; as he did also to the timber 
market: after which he ‘came into the upper 
city, and pitched his camp over against the royal 
palace ; and had he but at this very time attempt- 
ed to get within the walls by force, he had won 
the city presently, and the war had been put an 
end to atonce; but Tyrannius Priscus, the mus- 
ter-master of the army, and a great number of 
the officers of the horse, had been corrupted by 
Florus, and diverted him from that his attempt; 
and that was the occasion that this war lasted so 
very long, and thereby the Jews were involved in 
tock incurable calamities. bat 

5. In the mean time, many of the principal 
men of the city were persuaded by Ananus, the 


* There may another very important and very provi- 
dential reason be here assigned for this strange and fool- 
ish retreat of Cestius; which, if Josephus had been now a 
Christian, he might probably have taken notice of also; 
and that is the affording the Jewish Christians in the city 
an opportunity of calling to mind the prediction and cau- 
tion given them by Christ about thirty-three and a half 
years before, that when they should sce the abomination 
of desolation [the idolatrors Roman armies, with the ima- 

es of their idols in their ensigns, ready to lay Jerusalem 
eae stand where it ought not, or in the holy place, or 
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son of Jonathan, and invited Cestius into the 
city, and were about to open the gates for him- 
but he overlooked this offer, partly out of his an- 
ger at the Jews, and partly because he did not 
thoroughly believe they were in earnest; whence 
it was that he delayed the matter so long, that 
the seditious perceived the treachery, and threw 
Ananus and those of his party down from the 
wall, and pelting them with stones,drove them into 
their houses; but they stood themselves at proper 
distances in the towers, and threw their darts 
at those that were getting over the wall. Thus 
did the Romans make their attack against the 
wall for five days, but to no purpose; but on the 
next day, Cestius took a great many of his 
choicest men, and with them the archers, and at- 
tempted to break into the temple at the northern 

uarter of it: but the Jews beat them off from 
the cloisters, and repulsed them several times 
when they were gotten near to the wall, till at 
length the multitude of the darts cut them off, 
and made them retire; but the first rank of the 
Romans rested their shields upon the wall, and 
so did those that were behind them, and the like 
did those that were still more backward, and 
guarded themselves with what they call Testudo, 
{the back of] a tortoise, upon which the darts 
that were thrown fell, and slided off without 
| doing them any harm; so the soldiers undermined 
the wall, without being themselves hurt, and got 
all things ready for setting fire to the gate of the 
temple. 

6. And now it was that a horrible fear seized 
upon the seditious, insomuch that many of.them 


ran out of the city, as though it were to be ta- 
| ken immediately: but the people upon this took 
courage, and where the wicked part of the city 
gave ground, thither did they come in order to 
set open the gates, and to admit Cestius as their 
benefactor, who, had he but continued the siege 
a little longer, had certainly taken the city ; but 
it was, I suppose, owing tothe aversion God had 
already at the city* and the sanctuary, that he 
was hindered from putting an end to the war that 
very day. 

7. It then happened that Cestius was not con- 
scious either how the besieged despaired of suc- 
cess, nor how courageous the people were for 
him; aud so he recalled his soldiers from the 
place, and by despairing of any expectation of 
taking it, without having received any disgrace, 
he retired from the city, without any reason in 
the world. But when the robbers perceived this 
unexpected retreat of his, they resumed their 
courage, and ran after the hinder parts of his 
army, and destroyed a considerable number of 
both their horsemen and footmen: and now Ces- 
tius lay all night at the camp which was at Sco- 
nus, and as he went off farther next day, he there- 
cs invited the enemy to follow him, who still fell 
upon the hindmost, and destroyed them; they 
also fell upon the flank on each side of the army, 
and threw darts upon them obliquely, nor durst 
those that were hindermost turn ἐπα upon those 
who wounded them behind, as imagining that 
the multitude of those that pursued them was 
immense; nor did they venture to drive away 
those that pressed upon them on each side, be- 
cuuse they were heavy with their arms, and 
were afraid of breaking their ranks to pieces, and 
because they saw the Jews were light, and ready 
for making incursions upon them. And this was 


when they should see Jerusalem encompassed with ar- 
mies, they should then flee to the mountains. By comply- 
ing with which those Jewish Christiaus fled to the moun- 
tas of Terea, and oscaped this deetruction. See Literal 
Accompl. of Vroph. p. 69, 70. Nor was there, perhaps, 
any one instance of a more uppolitic, but more providen~ 


tial, conduct, than this retreat of Cestius, visible during 
this whole siege of Jerusalem; which yet was providen- 
tially such a great tribulation, as had not been from the 
heginning of the world to that time; no, nor ever should 
be. Ibid. p. 70, 71. 
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the reason why the Romans suffered greatly, 
without being able to revenge themselves upon 
their enemies ; so they were galled all the way, 
and their ranks were put into disorder, and those 
that were thus put out of their ranks were slain; 
among whom were Priscus, the commander of 
the sixth legion, and Longinus the tribune, and 
Emilius Secundus, the commander of a troop of 
horsemen. So it was not without difficulty that 
they got to Gabao, their former camp, and that 
not without the loss of a great part of their bag- 
gage. There it was that Cestius staid two days, 
and was in great distress to know what he should 
do in these circumstances; but when, on the 
third day, he saw a still greater number of ene- 
mies, and all the parts round about him full of 
Jews, he understood that his delay was to his own 
detriment, and that if he staid any longer there, 
he should have still more enemies upon him. 

8. That, therefore, he might fly the faster, he 
gave orders to cast away what might hinder his 
army’s march; so they killed the mules, and other 
creatures, excepting those that carried their 
darts and machines, which they retained for their 
own use, and this principally because they were 
afraid lest the Jews should seize upon them. He 
then made his army march on as far as Beth- 
horon. Now the Jews did not so much press 


upon them when they were in large open places, 
but when they were penned up in their descent 
through narrow passages, then did some of them 
get before, and hindered them from getting out 
of them, and others of them thrust the hinder- 
must down into the lower places, and the whoie 
multitude extended themselves over against the 

‘neck of the passage, and covered the Roman 
army with their darts. In which circumstances, 
as the footmen knew not how to defend them- 
selves, so the danger pressed the horsemen still 
more, for they were so pelted, that they could 
not march along the road in their ranks, and the 
ascents were so high, that the cavalry were not 
able to march against the enemy; the precipices 
also, and valleys into which they frequently fell, 

and tumbled down, were such on each side of 
them, that there were neither place for their 
flight, nor any contrivance could be thought of 
for their defence; till the distress they were at 
last in was so great, that they betook themselves 
to lamentations, and to such mournful cries, as 
men use in the utmost despair; the joyful accla- 
mations of the Jews, also, as they encouraged 
one another, echoed the sounds back again, these 
last composing a noise of those that at once re- 
joiced, and were in a rage. Indeed, things were 
come to such a pass, that the Jews had almost 
taken Cestius’s entire army prisoners,had not the 
night come on, when the Romans fled to Beth- 
horon, and the Jews seized upon all the places 
round about them, and watched for their coming 
out [in the morning. ] 

9. And then it was that Cestius, despairing of 
obtaining room for a public march, contrived how 
he might best run away; and when he had se- 
lected four hundred of the most courageous of his 
soldiers, he placed them at the strongest of their 
fortifications, and gave order, that when they 
went up to the morning guard, they should erect 
their ensigns, that the Jews might be made to 
believe that the entire army was there still, while 
he himself took the rest of his forces with him, 
and marched, without any noise, thirty furlongs. 
But when the Jews perceived in the morning, 
that the camp was empty, they ran upoa those 
four hundred who had deluded them, and imme- 


diately threw their darts at them, and slew them, 
and then pursued after Cestius. But he had al- 
ready made use of a great part of the night in 


* From this name of Joseph the son of Gorion, or Go- 
τίου the son of Joseph, as 8. iv. ch, iii. sect 9, one of the 


‘governors of Jerusalem, who was slain at the beginning of || Matthias: but the cheat is too 


the tumutts by the zealots, B. iv. ch. vi. sect 1 the much 
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his flight, and still marched quicker when it was 
day. Insomuch that the soldiers, through the 
astonishment and fear they were in, left behind 
them their engines for sieges, and for throwing of . 
stones, and a great part of the instruments of 
war. So the Jews went on pursuing the Romans 
as far as Antipatris, after which, seeing they 
could not overtake them, they came back, and 
took the engines, and spoiled the dead bodies, 
and gathering the prey together which the Ro- 
mans had left behind them, came back cones 
and singing to their metropolis; while they ha 
themselves lost a few only, but had slain of the 
Romans five thousand and three hundred foot- 
men, and three hundred and eighty horsemen. 
This defeat happened on the eighth day of the 
month Dius, [Marhesvan,] in the twelfth year of 
the reign of Nero. 


CHAP. XX, 


Cestius.sends Ambassadors to Nero. The People 
of Damascus slay those Jews that lived with 
them. The People of Jerusalem, after they had 
[left off] pursuing Cestius, return to the City, 
and get things ready for its Defence, and make 
@ great many Generals for their Armies, and 
particularly Josephus, the Writer of these Books. 
Some Account of his Administration. 

§ 1. ArreR this calamity had befallen Cestius, 
many of the most eminent of the Jews swam 
away from the city, as from a ship when it was 
going to sink; Costobarus, therefore, and Saul, 
who were brethren, together with Philip, the son 
of Jacimus, who was the commander of kin 
Agrippa’s forces, ran away from the city, an 
went to Cestius. But then how Antipas, who had 
been besieged with them in the king’s palace, 
would not fly away with them, was afterward 
slain by the seditious, we shall relate hereafter. 
However, Cestius sent Saul and his friends, at 
their own desire, to Achaia, to Nero, to inform 
him of the great distress they were in, and to lay 
the blame of their kindling the war upon Florus, 
as hoping to alleviate his own danger, by provok- 
ing his indignation against Florus. 

2. In the mean time the people of Damascus, 
when they were informed of the destruction of 
the Romans, set about the slaughter of those 
Jews that were among them; and as they had 
them already cooped up together in the place of 
public exercises, which they had done out of the 
suspicion they had of them, they thought they 
should meet with no difficulty in the attempt; yet 
did they distrust their own wives, who were al- 
most all of them addicted to the Jewish religion ; 
on which account it was, that their greatest con- 
cern was, how they might conceal these things 
from them; so they came upon the Jews, and cut 
their throats, as being in anarrow place, in num- 
ber ten thousand, and all of them unarmed, and 
this in one hour’s time, without any body te dis- 
turb them. 

3. But as to those who had pursued after Ces- 
tius, when they were returned back to Jerusa- 
lem, they overbore some of those that favoured 
the Romans by violence, and some they persuad- 
ed [by entreaties] to join with them, and got to- 
gether in great numbers in the temple, and ap- 
pointed a great many generals for the war; Jo- 
seph* also, the son of Gorjon, and Ananus the 
high priest, were chosen as governors of all affairs 
within the city, and with a particular charge to 
repair the walls of the city; for they did not or- 
dain Eleazar the son of Simon to that office, al- 
though he had gotten into his possession the prey 
they had taken from the Romans, and the mcney 
they had taken from Cestius, together with a 
great part of the public treasures, because they 


later Jewish author of a history of that nation takes his 
title, and yet personates our true Josephus, the son of 

gross to he put upon the 
learned world. ‘ 
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saw he was of a tyrannical temper, and that his |] Sepphoris, they were the only people to whom 
followers were in their behaviour like guards || he gave leave to build their own walls, and this 
abouthim. However, the want they were in of |] because he perceived they were rich and wealthy, — 
Eleazar’s money, and the subtle tricks used by |} and ready to go to war, without standing in need 
him brought all so about, that the people were | of any injunctions for that purpose. The case 
circumvented, and submitted themselves to his |} was the same with Gischala, which had a wall 
authority in all public affairs. —~ built about it by John the son of Levi himself, 
4. They also chose other generals for Idumea, || but with the consent of Josephus; but for the 
Jesus, the son of Sepphias, one of the high priests, || building of the rest of the fortresses, he laboured 
and Eleazar, the son of Ananias the high priest ; |} together with all the other builders, and was 
they also enjoined Niger, the then governor Οὗ present to give all the necessary orders for that 
Tdumea,* who was of a family that belonged to || purpose. He also got together an army out of 
Perea beyond Jordan, and was thence called the || Galilee, of more than a hundred thousand young 
Peraite, that he should be obedient to those fore- || men, all of whom he armed with the old weapons, 
named commanders. Nor did they neglect the || which he had collected together, and prepared 
eare of otker parts of the country, but Joseph |} for them. 
the son of Simon was sent as a’general to Jeri-|/ 7. And when he had considered that the Ro- 
echo, as was Manasseh to Perea, aud John the ||}man power became invincible, chiefly by their 
Essene, to the toparchy of Thamna; Lydda was | readiness in obeying orders, and the constant ex- 
also added to his portion, and Joppa, and Em- |/ercise of their arms, he despaired of teaching 
maus. But Johnthe son of Matthias, was made || these his men the use of their arms, which was 
the governor of the toparehies of Gophnitica and |/to be obtained by experience; but observing 
Acrabatene, as was Josephus the sou of Mat- || that their readiness in obeying orders was owing 
thias, of both the Galilees. Gamala also, which ||to the multitude of their otficers, he made his 
was the strongest city in those parts, was put || partitions in his army more after the ter. 
8 


under his command. manner, and appointed a great many subalterns. 
6. So every one of the other commanders ad- || He also distributed the Soldiers into vario' 
ministered the affairs of his portion with what || classes, whom he put under captains of tens, and 
alacrity and prudence they were masters of; but || captains of hundreds, and then under captains of 
as to Josephus, when he came into Galilee, εἷς || thousands; and besides these he had command- 
first care was to gain the good-will of the people || ers of larger bodies of men. He also taught them’ 
of that country, as sensible that he should there- ||to give the signals one to another, and to eall 
have in general good success, although he ||and recall the soldiers by the trumpets, how to 
should fail in other points. And being conscious ||expand the wings of an army, avd make them 
to himself that if he communicated part of his || wheel about, and when one wing hath had suc- 
ey heid ng great men, he should make them his || cess, to turn again and assist those that were 
ast friends, and that he should gain the same fa- || hard set, and to join in the defence of what had 
your from the multitude, if he executed his com- || most suffered. He also continually instructed 
mands by persons of his own country, and with ἢ them in what concerned the courage of the soul, 
whom they were well acquainted, he chose out || and the hardiness of the body; and above all he 
seventy of the most prudent men,t and those el- || exercised them for war, by declaring to them dis- 
ders in age, and appointed them to be rulers of || tinctly the goodorder of the Romans, and that th 
all Galilee, as he chose seven judges in every || were to fight with men who, both by the stresigth 
city to hear the lesser quarrels; for as to the ||of their bodies and courage of their souls, had. 
greater causes, and those wherein life and death ||}conquered in a manner the whole habitable 
Were concerned, he enjoined they should be |)earth. He told them that he should make trial 
brought to him and the seventy elders. of the good order they would observe in war, 
6. Wide hus also, when he had settled these || even before it came to any battle, in case they 
rules for Steraihing causes by the law, with re- || would abstain from the crimes they used to in- 
Ἐπ to the people’s dealings one with another, || dulge themselves in, such as theft, and robbery, 
took himself to make provisions for their safety || and rapine, and from defrauding their own coun- 
against external violence; and as he knew the || trymen, and never to esteem the harm done to 
Romans would fall upon Galilee, he built walls || those that were so near of kin to them, to be any 
Apes places about Jotapata, and Barsabee, || advantage to themselves; for that wars are then 
and Salamis; and besides these, about Capha- || managed the best when the warriors preserve a 
recche, and Japha, and Sigo, and what they call || good conscience; but that such as are ill men in 
Mount Tabor, and Tarichez, and Tiberias. More- " private life, will not only have those for enemies 
over, he built walls about the caves near the lake || who attack them, but God himself also for their 
of Gennesar, which places lay in the Lower Ga- || antagonist. , 
lilee; the same he did to the places of Upper}; 8. And thus did he continue to admonish them. 
Galilee, as well as to the rock called The Rock || Now be chose for the war such an army as was 
of the Achabari, and to Seph, and Jamnith, and || sufficient, i. e. sixty thousand footmen, and two 
Meroth; and in Gaulanitis he fortified Seleucia, || hundred and fifty horsemen :{ and besides these, 
and Sogane, and Gamala; but as to those of||/ou which he put the greatest trust, there were 


* We may observe here, that the Idumeans, as having || duct in martial affairs. Yet may we discern in his very 
been proselytes of justice since the days of John Hyrcanus, || liigh character of Ananus the high priest, B. iv. ch. v. sect. 
during about 195 years, were now esteemed as part of the || 2, who seems to have been the same who coademned St. 
Jewish nation, and here provided of a Jewish commander || James, Bishop of Jerusalen, to be stoned, ubder Albinus 
accordingly. See the note upon Antiq. B. xiii. ch. ix. sec. 1. |) the procurator, that when he wrote these beoks of the 

We see here, and in Josephus’s account of his own |! war, he was not so much as an Ebionite Christian; other- 
life, sect. 14, how exactly he imitated his legislator Moses, || wise he would not have failed, according to his usual cus- 
vr, perhaps, only obeyed what he took to be his perpetual |) to, to have reckoved this his barbarous murder as a just 
law, in appointing seven lesser judges, for smaller causes, || punishment wpon him for thet his eruelty to the chief, or, 
in particular cities, and, perhaps, for the first hearing οὐ ἢ rather, only Christian bishop of the circumcision. Nor, 
greater causes, with the liberty of an appeal to seventy- || had he been then a Christian, could he immediately have 
one supreme judges, especially in those causes where life || spoken so movingly of the causes of the destruction of 
and death were concerned; as Antiq. B. iv. ch. viii. sect. || Jerusalem, without one word of @ither the coudemnation 
14, and of his Life, sect. 14. See also Of the War, B. ἵν. |] of James or crucifixion of Christ, ag he did when he was 
ch y. sect.4. Moreover, we find, sect. 7, that he imitated || become a Christian afterward. : 
Moses, as well as the Romans, in the number and distri- } I should think that an army of 60,000 footmen should 
bution of the subaltern officers of his army, as Exod. xviii. || require many more than 250 horsemen; and we find Jo- 
“Ὁ: Deut. i. 15; and in his charge against the offences || Sepius had more horsemen under his command than 250 
common amongst soldiers, us Deut. xxiii. 9, in all which |} in his future history. I suppose the number of the thou- 
be showed his great wisdom, and piety, and skilful con- ἢ sands is dropped in our present copies. 
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about four thousand five hunded mercenaries; 
he had also six hundred men as guards of his 
body. Now the cities easily maintained the rest 
of his army, excepting the mercenaries, for every 
one of the cities enumerated above sent out half 
their men to the army, and retained the other 
half at home, in order to get provisions for them ; 
insomuch that the one part went to the war, and 
the other part to their work, and so those that 
sent out their corn were paid for it by those that 
were inarms, by that security which they enjoy- 


ed from them. 
CHAP. XXI. 


Concerning John of Gischala. Josephus uses 
Stratagems against the Plots John laid against 
him; and recovers certain Cities which had re- 
volted from him, 

1. Now as Josephus was thus engaged in the 
administration of the affairs of Galilee, there 
arose a treacherous person, a man of Gischala, 
theson of Levi, whose name was John. His 
character was that of a very cunning, and very 
knavish person, beyond the ordinary rate of the 
other men of eminence there, and for wicked 
practices he had not his fellow any where. Poor 
he) was at first, and for a long time his wants 
were a hinderance to him in his wicked designs. 
He was a ready liar, and yet very sharp in gain- 

ing credit to his fictions; he thought it a point of 
virtue to delude people, and would delude even 
such as were the dearest to him. He was a 
hypocritical pretender to humanity; but where 
he had hopes of gain, he spared not the shedding 
of blood: his desires were ever carried to great 
things, and he encouraged his hopes from those 
mean wicked tricks which he was the author of. 
He had a peculiar knack at thieving; but in some 
time he got certain companions in his impudent 
practices; at first they were but few, but as he 
proceeded on in his evil course, they became still 
more ard more numerous. He took care that 
none of his partners should be easily caught in 
their rogueries, but chose such out of the rest as 
had the strongest constitutions of body, and the 
greatest courage of soul, together with great 
skill in martial affairs; so he got together a band 
of four hundred men, who came principally out 
of the country of Tyre, and were vagabonds that 
had run away from its villages; and by the means 
of these he laid waste all Galilee, and irritated a 
considerable number, who Were in great expecta- 
tion of a war then suddenly to rise among them. 
2. However, John’s want of money had hither- 
to restrained him in his ambition after command, 
and in his attempts to advance himself. But 
when he saw that Josephus was highly pleased 
with the activity of his temper, he persuaded 
him, in the first place, to intrust him with the re- 
pairing of the walls of his native city, [Gischala,} 
in which work he gota great deal of money from 
the rich citizens. He after that contrived a very 
shrewd trick, and pretending that the Jews who 
dwelt in Syria were obliged to make use of oil 
that was made by otbers than those of their own 
nation, he desired leave of Josephus to send oil 
to their borders: so he bought four amphore 
with such T'yrian money as was of the value of 
four Attic drachme, and sold every half ampho- 
re at the same price. And as Galilee was very 
fruitful in oil, and was peculiarly so at that time, 
by sending away great quantities, and having 

the sole privilege so to do, he gathered an im- 

mense sum of money together, which money he 
mmediately used to the disadvantage of him 

who gave him that privilege. And, as he sup- 

Ἔνι {Πα 1 he could once overthrow Josephus, 
e should himself obtain the government of Gali- 

lee, so he gave orders to the robbers that were 

under his command, to be more zealous in their 
thievish expeditions, that, by the rise ofymany 
that desired innovations in the country, he might 
either catch their general in his snares, as he 
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came to the country’s assistance, and then kill 
him; or if he should overlook the robbers, he 
might accuse him for his negligence to the peo- 
ple of the country. He also spread abroad a re- 
port far and near, that Josephus was delivering up 
the administration of affairs tothe Romans: and 
many such plots did he lay in order to ruin him, 
3. Now at the same time that certain young 
men of the village of Dabaritta, who kept guar 
in the great plain, laid snares for Ptolemy, who 
was Agrippa and Bernice’s steward, and took 
from him all that he had with him, among which 
things there were a great many costly garments, 
and no small number of silver cups, and six hun- 
dred pieces of gold, yet were they not able to 
conceal what they had stolen, but brought it all 
to Josephus, to Tarichee. Hereupon he blamed 
them for the violence they had offered to the 
king and queen, and deposited what they brought 
to him with Eneas, the most potent man of Ta- 
riche, with an intention of sending the things 
back to the owners at a proper time, which act 
of Josephus’s brought him into the greatest dan- 
ger; for those that had stolen the things had an 
indignation at him, both because they gained no 
share of it for themselves, and because they per- 
ceived beforehand what was Josephus’s inten- 
tio, and that he would freely deliver up what 
had cost them so much pains, to the king and 
queen. These ran away by night to their seve- 
ral villages, and declared to all men that Jose- 
phus was going to betray them: they also raised 
great disorders in all the neighbouring cities, in- 
somuch that in the morning a hundred thousand 
armed men came running together; which mul- 
titude was crowded together in the hippodrome 
at Tarichee, and made a very peevish clamour 
against him; while some cried out, that “they 
should depose the traitor; and others, that 
“they should burn him.” Now John irritated a 
great many, as did also one Jesus the son of Sap- 
phias, who was then governor of Tiberias. Then 
it was that Josephus’s friends, and the guards of 
his body, were so affrighted at this violent as- 
sault of the multitude, that they all fled away 
but four; and as he was asleep, they awaked 
him, as the people were going to set fre to the 
house. And although those four that remained 
with him persuaded him to run away, he was 
neither surprised at his being himself deserted, 
nor at the great multitude that came against him, 
but leaped out to them with his clothes rent, and 
ashes sprinkled on his head, with his hands be- 
hind him, and his sword hanging at his neck. At 
this sight, his friends, especially those of Tari- 
chee, commiserated his condition; but those 
that came out of the country, and those in their 
neighbourhood to whom his government seemed 
burdensome, reproached him, and bade him pro- 
duce the money which belonged to them all im- 
mediately, and to confess the agreement he had 
made to betray them; for they imagined, from 
the habit in which he appeared, that he could 
deny nothing of what they suspected concerning 
him, and that it was in order to obtain pardon, 
that he had put himself entirely into so pitiable 
a posture. Butthis humble appearance was only 
designed as preparatory to a stratagem of his, 
who thereby contrived to set those that were so 
angry at him at variance one with another, about 
the things they were angry at. However, he 
promised he would confess all: hereupon he was 
permitted to speak, when he said, “1 did neither 
intend to send this money back to Agrippa, nor 
to gain it myself; for I did never esteem one 
that was your enemy to be my friend, nor did I 
look upon what would tend to your disadvantage, 
to be my advantage. But, O you people of Ta- 
riche, I saw that your city stood in more need 
than others of fortifications for your sevurity, 
and that it wanted money in erder for the building 
it a wall. 1 was also afraid lest the people of 
Tiberias and other cities should lay a plot to 
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seize be τ: these spoils, and therefore it was that 
I intended to retain this money privately, that I | 
might encompass you with a wall. Butif this} 
does not please you, [ will produce what was! 
brought me, and leaveit to youto plunderit; but if) 
Ihave conducted myself so well as to please you, | 
you may if you please punish your benefactor.” 
4, Hereupon the people of Tarichee loudly | 
commended him, but those of Tiberias, with the 
rest of the company, gave him hard names, and | 
threatened what they would do to him; so both | 
sides left off quarrelling with Josephus, and fell | 
on quarrelling with one another. So he grew) 
bold upon the dependence he had on his friends, | 
which were the people of Tarichee, and about | 
forty thousand in number, and spoke more freely | 
to the whole multitude, and reproached them) 
greatly for their rashness, and told them, that! 
“with this money he would build walls about | 
Tariche, and would put the other cities in a} 
state of security also; for that they should not | 
want money, if they would but agree for whose 
benefit it was to be procured, and would uot suf- | 
fer themselves to be irritated against him who | 
had procured it for them.” ij 
5. Hereupon the rest of the multitude that had || 
been deluded retired; but yet so that they went | 
away angry, and two thousand of them made an ! 
assault upon him in their armour; and as he was | 
already gone to his own house, they stood with- 
out and threatened him. On which occasion Jo- 
sephus again used a second stratagem to escape | 
them; for he got upon the top of his house, and 
with his right hand desired them to be silent, 


and said to them, “I cannot tell what you would 
have, nor can hear what you say, for the con- 
fused noise you make; but he said, that he would | 
comply with all their demands, in ease they would | 
but send some of their number in to him, that | 
might talk with him about it.” And when the 
principal of them, with their leaders, heard this, 
they came into the house. He then drew them 
to the most retired part of the house, and shut 
the door of that hall where he put them, and then 
had them whipped till every one of their inward i 
parts appeared naked. In the mean time the) 
multitude stood round the house, and supposed | 
that he had a long discourse with those that 
were gone in about what they claimed of him. | 
He oad then the doors set open immediately, and | 
sent the men out all bloody, which so terribly af- 
frighted those that had before threatened him, 
that they threw away their arms and ran away. 
6. But as for John, his envy grew greater 
{upon this escape of diveetiiins,| tod he framed 
anew plot against him; he pretended to be sick, | 
and by a letter desired that Josephus would give 
him leave to use the hot baths that were at Ti- 
berias, for the recovery of his health. I[lereupon 
Josephus, who hitherto suspected nothing of 
John’s plots against him, wrote to the governors 
of the city, that they would provide a lodging 
and necessaries for John; which favours, when 
he had made use of, in two days’ time he did 
what he came about; some he corrupted with 
delusive frauds, and others with money, and so 
ersuaded them to revolt from Josephus. This 
ilas, who was appointed guardian of the city by 
Josephus, wrote to him immediately, and inform- 
ed him of the plot against him; which epistle 
when Josephus had received, he marched with 
great diligence all night, and came early in the 
morning to Tiberias; at which time the rest of}, 
the multitude met him. But John, who suspected 
_that his coming was not for his advantage, sent, 
however, one of his friends, and pretended that 
he was sick, and that, being confined to his bed, 
6 could not come to pay him his respects. But as 
_S0on as Josephus had got the people of Tiberias 
together in the Stadium, and tried to discourse 
with them about the letters that he had received, 
_Jobn privately sent some armed men, and gave 
them orders to slay him. But when the people 
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saw that the armed men were about to draw their 
swords, they cried ont; at which cry Josephus 
turned himself about, and when he saw that the 
swords Were just at his throat, he marched 
away in great haste to the sea-shore, and left 
off that speech which he was going to make to 
the people, upon an elevation of six cubits high. 
He then seized on a ship which lay in the ha- 
ven, and leaped into it, with two of his guards, 
and fled away into the midst of the lake. 

7. But now the soldiers he had with him took 
up their arms immediately, and marched against 
the plotters: but Josephus was afraid lest a civil 
war should be raised by the envy of a few men, 
and bring the city to ruin; so he sent some of 
his party to tell them, that they should do no 
more than provide for their own safety, that 
they should not kill any body, nor accuse any 
for the occasion they had afforded [of a disor- 
der.] Accordingly these men obeyed his orders, 
and were quiet; but the people of the neigh- 
bouring country, when they were informed of 
this plot, and of the plotter, got together in great 
multitudes to oppose John. But he prevented 
their attempt, and fled away to Gischala, his na- 
tive city, while the Galileans came running out 
of their several cities to Josephus; and as they 
were now become many ten thousands of armed 
men, they cried out that they were come against 
John, the common plotter against their interest, 
and would at the same time burn him, and that 
city which had received him. Hereupon Jose- 


;phus told them that he took their good-will to 


him kindly, but still he restrained their fury, 
and intended to subdue his enemies by prudent 
conduct, rather than by slaying them; so he ex- 
cepted those of every city which had joined in 
this revolt with John, by name, who had readily 
been showed him by those that came from every 
city, and eaused public proclamation to be 
made, that he would seize upon the effects of 
those that did not forsake John within five days’ 
time, and would burn both their houses and their 
families with fire. Whereupon three thousand 
of John’s party left him immediately, who came 
to Josephus, and threw their arms down at his 
feet. John then betook himself, together with 
his two thousand Syrian runagates, from open 
attempts to more secret ways of treachery. Ac- 
cordingly, he privately sent messengers to Jeru- 
salem to accuse Josephus as having too great 
power, and to let them know that he would soon 
come, as a tyrant, to their metropolis, unless 
they prevented him. This accusation the people 
were aware of beforehand, but had no regard to 
it. However, some of the grandees, out of envy, 
and some of the rulers also, sent money to John 
privately, that he might be able to get together 
mercenary soldiers, in order to fight Josephus; 
they also made a decree of themselves, and this 
for recalling him from his government; yet did 
they not think that decree sufficient; so they 
seut withal two thousand five hundred armed 
men, aud four persons of the highest rank 
among them; Joazar, the son of Nomicus, and 
Ananias, the son of Sadduk, as also Simon and 
Judas, the sons of Jonathan, all very able men 
in speaking, that these persons might withdraw 
the good-will of the people from Josephus.— 
These had it in charge, it he would voluntarily 
come away, they should permit him to [come 
and] give an account of’his conduct, but if he 
obstinately insisted upon his continuing in his 
governmeut, they should treat him as an enemy. 
Now Josephus’s frier-ls had sent him word that 
an army was coming against him, but they gave 
no notice beforehand what the reason of their 
coming was, that being only known among some 
secret councils of his eaemies; and by this 
means it was that four cities revolted from him 
immediately, Sepphoris, and Gamala, and Gis- 
chala, and Tiberias. Yet did he recover these 
cities without war, and when be had routed those 
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four commanders by stratagems, and had taken 
the most potent of their warriors, he sent them 
to Jerusalem; and the people [of Galilee] had 
reat indignation at them, and were ina zealous 
Disposition to slay, not only these forces, but 
those that sent them also, had not these forces 
prevented it by running away. fi. 
8. Now John was detained afterward within 
the walls of Gischala, by the fear he was in of 
Josephus; but within a few days Tiberias re- 
volted again, the people within it inviting king 
Agrippa [to return to the exercise of his autho- 
rity there.] And when he did not come at the 
time appointed, and when a few Roman horse- 
men appeared that day, they expelled Josephus 
out of the city. Now this revolt of theirs was 
resently known at Tarichew, and as Josephus 
kad sent out all the soldiers that were with him 
to gather corn, he knew not how either to march 
‘out alone against the revolters, or to stay where 
he was, because he was afraid the king’s soldiers 
might prevent him if he tarried, and might 
get into the city; for he did not intend to do any 
thing on the next day, because it was the Sab- 
path-day, and would hinder his proceeding. So 
he contrived to circumvent the revolters by a 
stratagem; and in the first place he ordered the 
gates of Tarichez to be shut, that nobody might 
go out and inform [those οἵ 'Tiberias,] for whom 
it was intended, what stratagem he was about; 
he then got together all the ships that were upon 
the lake, which were found to be two hundred 
and thirty, and in each of them he put no more 
than four mariners. So he sailed to Tiberias 
with haste, and kept at such a distance from the 
city, that it was not easy for the people to see the 
vessels, and ordered that the empty vessels 
should float up and down there, while himself, 
who had but seven of bis guards with him, and 
those unarmed also, went so near as to be seen; 
but when his adversaries, who were stil]! re- 
proaching him, saw kim from the walls, they 
were so astonished, that they supposed ail the 
ships were full of armed men, and threw down 
their arms, and by signals of intercession they 
besought him to spare the city. 
9. Upon this Josephus threatened them terri- 
bly, and reproached them, that when they were 


' the first that took up arms against the Romans, 


a 


tliey should spend their force beforehand in civil 
dissensions, and do what their enemies desired 
above all things; and that besides they should 
endeavour so hastily to seize upon him who took 
care of their safety, and had not been ashamed 
to shut the gates of their city against him that 
built their walls; that, however, he would admit 
of any intercessors from them that might make 
some excuse for them, and with whom he would 
make such agreements as might be for the city’s 
security. Ilereupon ten of the most potent men 
of Tiberias came down to him presently, and 
when he had taken them into one of his vessels, 
he ordered them to be carried a great way off 
from the city. He then commanded that fifty 
others of their senate, such as were men of the 
greatest eminence, should come to him, that they 
also might give him some security on their be- 
half. After which, under one new pretence or 
other, he called forth others, one after another, 
to make the leagues between them. He then 
gave order to the masters of those vessels which 
he had thus filled to sail away immediately for 


‘Tarichez, and to confine those men in the prison 


there; till at length he took all their senate, con- 
sisting of six hundred persons, and about two 
thousand of the populace, and earried them 
away to Tarichée. 

10. And when the rest of the people cried out, 
that it was one Clitus that was the chief author 
of this revolt, they desired him to.spend his an- 
ger upon him [only 3] but Josephus, whose in- 


_ * Teannot but think this stratagem of Josephus, whick 
is related both here and in his life, sect. 32, 33, to be one 
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tention it was to slay nobody, commanded one Le- 
vius, belonging to his guards, to go out of the 
vessel, in order to cut off both Clitus’s hands ; yet 
was Levius afraid to go out by himse?f alone, to 
such a Jarge body of enemies, and refused to go. 
Now Clitus saw that Josephus was in a great pas- 
sion in the ship, and ready to leap out of it, in 
order to execute the punishment himself; he 
begged therefore from the shore, that he would 
leave him one of his hands, which Josephus 
agreed to, upon condition that he would himself 
cut off the other hand; accordingly, he drew 
his sword, and with his right hand cut off his 
left, so great was the fear he was in of Jo- 
sephus himself. And thus he took the people 
of Tiberias prisoners, and recovered the cit 

again with empty ships* and seven of his guard. 
Moreover, a few days afterward he took Gischa- 
la, which had revolted with the people of Sep- 
phoris, and gave his soldiers leave to plunder it; 
yet did he get all the plunder together, and 
restored it to the inhabitants, and the like he 
did to the inhabitants of Sepphoris.and Tiberias. 
For when he had subdued those cities, he hada 
mind, by letting them be plandered, to give them 
some good instruction, while at the same time he 
regained their good-will, by restoring them their 


money again. 
Ms CHAP. XXII. 


The Jews make all ready for the War. And Si- 
mon the Son of Gioras fails to plundering. 


§ 1. Ayp thus were the disturbances of Gali- 
lee quieted, when, upon their ceasing to prose- 
cute their civil dissensions, they betook them- 
selves to make preparations for the war with the 
Romans. Now in Jerusalem the high priest 
Ananus, and as many of the men of power as 
were not in the interest of the Romans, both re- 
paired the walls, and made a great many warlike 
instruments, insomuch that in all parts of the 
city darts and all sorts of armour were upon the 
anvil. Although the multitude of the young 
men were engaged in exercises, without any re- 
gularity, and all places were fulh of tumultuous 
doings; but the moderate sort were exceedingly 
sad, and a great many there were who, out of the 
prospects they had of the calamities that were 
coming upon them, made great lamentations. 
There were also such omens observed as were 
understood to be forerunners of evils, by such ag 
loved peace, but were by those that kindled the 
war interpreted soas to suit their own inclinations ; 
and the very state of the city, even before the 
Romans came against it, was that of a place 
doomed todestruction. However, Ananus’s con- 
cern was this, to lay aside, for a while, the pre- 
parations for the war, and to persuade the sedi- 
tious to consult their own interest, and to restrain 
the madness of those that had the name of zea- 
lots; but their violence was too hard for him, and 
what end he came to we shall relate hereafter. 

2. But as for the Acrabbene toparchy, Simon, 
the son of Gioras, got a great number of those 
that were fond of innovations together, and be- 
took himself to ravage the country; nor did he 
only harass the rich men’s houses, but tormented 
their bodies, and appeared openly and before- 
hand to affect tyranny in his government. And 
when an army was sent against him by Ananus, 
and the other rulers, he and his band retired to 
the robbers that were at Masada, and staid 
there, and plundered the country of Idumea .- 
with them, till both Ananus and his other adver- 
saries were slain, and until the rulers of that 
country were so afflicted with the multitude of 
those that were slain, and with the continual ra- 
vage of what they had, that they raised an army, 
and put garrisons into the villages, to secure 
them from those insults, and in this state were 
the affairs of Judea at that time. 


of the finest that ever was invented and executed by any 
warrior whatsoever. ' P 
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BOOK III. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT ONE YEAR.—FROM VESPASIAN’S COMING TO 


THE JEWS, TO THE 


. CHAP. I. 


Vespasian is sent into Syri Nero, in order to 
make War meted Jews. 7 


§ 1. ΜΕΝ Nero was informed of the Romans’ 
ill success in Judea, a concealed consternation 
and terror, as is usual in such cases, fell upon 
him; although he openly looked very big, and 
was very angry, and said that what had happen- 
ed was rather owing to the negligence of the 
commander, than to any valour of the enemy: 
and as he thought it fit for him, who hore the 
burden of the whole empire, to despise such mis- 
fortunes, he now pretended so to do, and to have 
a soul superior to all such sad accidents whatso- 
ever. Yet did the disturbance that was in his 
soul plainly appear by the solicitude he was in 
[how to recover his affairs again.] 

2. And as he was deliberating to whom he 
should commit the care of the east, now it was 
in so great a commotion, and who might be the 
best able to punish the Jews for their rebellion, 
and might prevent the same distemper from 
seizing upon the neighbouring nations also; he 
found no one but Vespasian equal to the task, and 
able to undergo the great burden of so mighty a 
war, seeing he was growing an old man ps 
in the camp, and from his youth had been exer- 
cised in warlike exploits: he was also a man that 
had long ago pacified the west, and made it sub- 
ject to the Romans, when it had been put into 
disorder by the Germans; he had also recovered 
to them Britain by his arms, which had been lit- 
tle known before:* whereby he procured to his 
father Claudius to have a triumph bestowed on 
him without any sweat or labour of his own. 

3. So Nero esteemed these circumstances as 
favourable omens, and saw that Vespasian’s age 

we him sure experience, and great skill, and 
that he had his sons as hostages for his fidelity to 
himself, and that the flourishing age they were in 
would make them fit instruments under their fa- 
ther’s prudence. Perhaps also there was some 
interposition of Providence, which was paving 
the way for Vespasian’s being himself emperor 
afterward. Upon the whole, he sent this man to 
take upon him the command of the armies that 
were in Syria; but this not without great enco- 
miums and flattering compellations, such as ne- 
cessity required, and such as might mollify him 
into complaisance. So Vespasian sent his son 
Titus from Achaia, where he had been with 
‘Nero, to Alexandria, to bring back with him from 
thence the fifth and the tenth legions; while he 
himself, when he had passed over the Helles- 
pont, came by land into Syria, where he gathered 
together the Roman forces, with a considerable 
pumber of auxiliaries from the kings in that 
neighbourhood. 

CHAP. II. 


A great Slaughter of the Jews about Ascalon. 
Vespasian comes to Ptolemais. 


§ 1. Now the Jews, after they had beaten 
Cestius, were so much elevated with their unex- 
pected success, that they could not govern their 
zeal, but, like people blown up into a flame by 
their good fortune, carried the war to remoter 
places. Accordingly they presently got together 
a great multitude of all their most hardy soldiers, 
and marched away for Ascalon. ‘This is an an- 


* Take the confirmation of this in the words of Sucto- 
nius, here produced by Dr. Hudson.—‘In the reign of 
Claudius,” says he, “ Vespasian, for the sake.of Narcissus, 
was sent as a lieutenant of a legion into Germany. Thence 
he removed into Britain, ars abe thirty battles with the 
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cient city that is distant from Jerusalem five hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs, and was always an 
enemy to the Jews; on which account they de- 
termined to make their first effort against it, and 
to make their approaches to it as near as possi- 
ble. This excursion was led on by three men, 
who were the chief of them all, both for strength 
and sagacity, Niger called the Peraite, Silas of 
Babylon, and besides them John the Essene. 
Now Ascalon was strongly walled about, but had 
almost no assistance to be relied on [near them,] 
for the garrison consisted of one cohort of foot- 
men, and one troop of horsemen, whose captain 
was Antonius. 

2. These Jews, therefore, out of their anger, 
marched faster than ordinary, and, as if they 
had come but a little way, approached very near 
the city, and were come even to it; but Antonius, 
who was not unapprised of the attack they were 
going to make upon the city, drew out his horse- 
men beforehand, and being neither daunted at 
the multitude nor at the courage of the enemy, 
received their first attacks with great bravery: 
and when they crowded to the very walls, he beat 
them off. Now the Jews were unskilful in war, 
but were to fight with those that were skilful 
therein ; they were footmen, to fight with horse- 
men; they were in disorder, to fight those that 
were united together; they were poorly armed, 
to fight those that were completely so; they were 
to fight more by their rage than by sober coun- 
sel, and were exposed to soldiers that were ex- 
actly obedient, and did every thing they were 
bidden upon the least intimation. So they were 
easily beaten; for as soon as ever their first 
ranks were once in disorder, they were put to 
flight by the enemy’s cavalry, and those of them 
that came behind such as crowded to the wall, 
fell upon their own party’s weapons, and became 
one another’s enemies; and this so long till they 
were all forced to give way to the attacks of the 
horsemen, and were dispersed all the plain over, 
which plain was wide, and all fit for the horse- 
men; which circumstance was very convenient 
for the Romans, and occasioned the slaughter of 
the greatest number of the Jews; for such as 
ran away, they could overrun them, and make 
them turn back; and when they had brought 
them back after their flight, and driven them to- 
gether, they ran them through, and slew a vast 
number of them, insomuch that others encom- 
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passed others of them, and drove them before 
them whithersoever they turned themselves, and 
slew them easily with their arrows; and the 
great number there were of the Jews seemed a 
solitude to themselves, by reason of the distress | 
they were in, while the Romans had such good 
success with their small number, that they seem- 
ed to themselves to be the greater multitude. 
And as the former strove zealously under their 
misfortunes out of the shame of a sudden flight, 
and hopes of the change in their success, so did 
the latter feel no weariness by reason of their 
good fortune; insomuch that the fight lasted till 
the evening, till ten thousand men of the Jews’ 
side lay dead, with two of their generals, John 
and Silas; and the greater part of the remainder 
were wounded, with Niger, their remaining ge- 
neral, who fled away together to a small city of 
Idumea, called Sallis; some few also of the Ro- 
mans were wounded in this battle. 


enemy.” In Vesp. sect. 4. We may also here note from 
Josephus, that Claudius the emperor, who triumphed for 
the conquest of Britain, was enabled so to do by Vespa- 


sian’s conduct and bravery, and that he is here styled the 
father of Vespasian. 
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3. Yet were not the spirits of the Jews broken 
by so great a calamity, but the losses they had 
sustained rather quickened their resolution for 
other attempts; for, overlooking the dead bodies 
which lay under their feet, they were enticed by 
their former glorious actions to venture on a 
second destruction; so when they had lain still 
so little a while that their wounds were not tho- 
roughly cured, they got together all their forces, 
and came with greater fury, and in much greater 
numbers, to Ascalon, But their former ill for- 
tune followed them, as the consequence of their 
unskilfulness, and other deficiencies in war ; for 
Antonius laid ambushes for them in the passages 
they were to go through, where they fell into 

‘snares unexpectedly, and where they were com- 
assed about with horsemen, before they could 
orm themselves into a regular body for fighting, 

and were above eight thousand of them slain: so 
all tne rest of them ran away, and with them 
Niger, who still did a great many bold exploits in 
his flight. However, they were driven along to- 
gether by the enemy, who pressed hard upon 
them, into acertain strong tower belonging toavil- 
lage called Bezedel. However, Antonius and his 
party, that they might neither spend any con- 
siderable time about this tower, which was hard 
to be taken, nor suffer their commander, and the 
most courageous man of them all, to escape from 
them, they set the wall on fire; and as the tower 
was burning, the Romans went away rejoicing, 
as taking it for granted that Niger was destroy- 
ed; but he leaped out of the tower into a subter- 
raneous cave, in the innermost part of it, and 
was preserved; and on the third day afterward 
he spoke out of the ground to those that with 
great lamentations were searching for him, in 
order to give him a decent funeral; and when he 
was come out, he filled all the Jews with an un- 
expected joy, as though he were preserved by 
God’s providence to be their commander for the 
time to come. 

4. And now Vespasian took along with him his 
army from Antioch (which is the metropolis of 
Syria, and without dispute deserves the place of 
the third city* in the habitable earth, that was 
under the Roman empire, both in magnitude, and 
other marks of prosperity,) where he found king 
Agrippa, with all his forces, waiting for his 
coming, and marched to Ptolemais. At this city 
also the inhabitants of Sepphoris of Galilee met 
him, who were for peace with the Romans. 
These citizens had beforehand taken care of 
their own safety, and being sensible of the power 
of the Romans, they had been with Cestius Gal- 
lus, before Vespasian came, and had given their 
faith to him, and received the security of his 
right hand, and had received a Roman garrison ; 
and at this time withal they received Vespasian, 
the Roman general, very kindly, and readily 
promised that they would assist him against their 
own countrymen. Now the general delivered 
them, at their desire, as many horsemen and 
footmen as he thought sufficient to oppose the in- 
cursions of the Jews, if they should come against 
them. And indeed the danger of losing Sep- 
phoris would be no small one, in this war that 
was now beginning, seeing it was the largest city 
of Galilee, and built in a place by nature very 
strong, and might be a security of the whole na- 
tion’s [fidelity to the’ Romans.] 


CHAP. III. 
A Description of Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. 


§ 1. Now Pheenicia and Syria encompass about 
the Galilees, which are two, and called the Upper 
Galilee, and the Lower. They are bounded to- 
wards the sun-setting, with the borders of the 
territory belonging to Ptolemais, and by Carmel; 
which mountain had formerly belonged to the Ga- 


* Spanheim and Reland both agree, that the two cities 
here esteemed grenter than Antioch, the metropolis of Sy- 
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lileans, but now belonged to the Tyrians, to which 
mountain adjoins Gaba, which is called “the 
city of horsemen,” because those horsemen that 
were dismissed by Herod the king dwelt therein: 
they are bounded on the south with Samaria and 
Scythopolis, as far as the river Jordan; on the 
east with Hippene and Gadaris, and also with 
Gaulanitis, and the borders of the kingdom of 
Agrippa; its northern parts are bounded by 
Tyre, and the country of the Tyrians. As for 
that Galilee which is called the Lower, it extends 
in length from Tiberias to Zabulon, and of the 
maritime places Ptolemais is its neighbour , its 
breadth is from the village called Xaloth, which 
lies in the great plain, as far as Bersabe, from 
which beginning also is taken the breadth of the 
Upper Galilee, as far as the village Baca, which 
divides the land of the Tyrians from it; its length 
is also from Meloth to Thella, a village near to 
Jordan. 

2. These two Galilees, of so great largeness, 
and encompassed with so many nations of for- 
eigners, have been always able to make a strong 
resistance on all occasions of war; for the Gali- 
leans are inured to war from their infancy, and 
have been always very numerous; nor hath the 
country been ever destitute of men of courage, 
or wanted a numerous set of them: for their soil 
is uniformly rich and fruitful, and full of the 
plantations cf trees of all sorts, insomuch that it 
invites the most slothful to take pains im its cul- 
tivation, by its fruitfulness: accordingly it is all 
cultivated by its inhabitants, and no part of it 
lies idle. Moreover, the cities lie here very 
thick, and the very many villages there are here 
are every where so full of people, by the rich- 
ness of their soil, that the very least of them 
contain above fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

3. In short, if any one will suppose that Gali- 
lee is inferior to Perea in magnitude, he will be 
obliged to prefer it before it in its strength: for 
this is all capable of cultivation, and is every 
where fruitful; but for Perea, which is indeed 
much larger in extent, the greater part of it is 
desert and rough, and much less disposed for the 
production of the milder kinds of fruits; yet hath 
it a moist soil [in other parts,] and produces all 
kinds of fruits, and its plains are planted with 
trees of all sorts, while yet the olive-tree, the 
vine and palm-tree, are chisy cultivated there. 
It is also sufficiently watered with torrents, which 
issue out of the mountains, and with springs that 
never fail to run, even when the torrents fail 
them, as they do in the dog-days. Now the 
length of Pereais from Macherus to Pella, and 
its breadth from Philadelphia to Jordan: its 
northern parts are bounded by Pella, as we have 
already said, as well as its western with Jordan; 
the land of Moab is its southern border, and its 
eastern limits reach to Arabia, and Silbonitis, 
and besides to Philadelphene and Gerasa. 

4. Now, as to the country of Samaria, it lies 
between Judea and Galilee; it begins in a vil- 
lage that is in the great plain called Ginea, and 
ends at the Acrabbene toparchy, and is entirely 
of the same nature with Judea; for both coun- 
tries are made up of hills and valleys, and are 
moist enough for agriculture, and are very fruit- 
ful, They have abundance of trees, aud are full 
of autumnal fruit, both that which grows wild, 
and that which is the effect of cultivation. They 
are not naturally watered by many rivers, but 
derive their chief moisture from rain water, of 
which they have no want; and for those rivers 
which they have, all their waters are exceeding 
sweet: by reason also of the excellent grass 
they have, their cattle yield more milk than do 
those in other places; and, what is the greatest 
sign of excellency and of abundance, they each 
of them are very full of people. 

5. In the limits of Samaria and Judea lies the 


ria, were Rome and Alexandria; nor is there any occa- 
sion for doubt in so plain a case. 
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village of Anuath, which is also named Borceos. |] great expedition, he came suddenly to Ptolemais, 


This is the northern boundary of Judea. The 
southern parts of Judea, if they be measured length- 
ways, are bounded by a village adjoining to the 
confines of Arabia; the Jews that dwell there call 
it Jordan. However, its breadth is extended from 
the river Jordan to Joppa. The city of Jerusalem 
is situated in the very middle; on which account 
some have, with sagacity enough, called that city 
the navel of the country. Nor indeed is Judea des- 
tutute of such delights as come from the sea, since 
its maritime places extend as far as Ptolemais; it 
was parted in eleven portions, in which the royal 
city of Jerusalem was the supreme, and presided 
over all the neighbouring country, as the head does 
over the body. As to the other cities that were in- 
ferior to it, they presided over their several topar- 
chies; Gophna was the second of those cities, and 
next to that Acrabatta; after them Thamna, and 
Lydda, and Emmaus, and Pella, and Idumea, and 
Engaddi, and Herodium, and Jericho; and after 
them came Jamnia and Joppa, as presiding over 
the neighbouring people: and besides these there 
was the region of Gamala, and Gaulanitis, and 
Batanea, and Trachonitis, which are also parts 
of the kingdom of Agrippa. This [last] country 
begins at mount Libanus, and the fountains of 
Jordan, and reaches breadthways to the lake of 
Tiberias; and in length is extended from a vil- 
lage called Arpha, as far as Julias. Its inhabi- 
tants are a mixture of Jews and Syrians. And 
thus have I, with all possible brevity, described 
= country of Judea, and those tha lie round 
ut it. 


CHAP IV. 


Josephus makes an Attempt upon Sepphoris, but 
is repelled. Titus comes with a great Army to 
Ptolemais. 


§ 1. Now the auxiliaries who were sent to as- 
sist the people of Sepphoris, being a thousand 
horsemen, and six thousand footmen, under Pla- 
cidus the tribune, pitched their camp in two 
bodies in the great plain. The foot were put into 
the city to be a guard to it, but the horse lodged 
abroad in the camp. These last, by marching 
continually one way or other, and overrunning 
the parts of the adjoining country, were very 
troublesome to Josephus and his men; they also 

lundered all the places that were out of the city’s 
iberty, and intercepted such as durst go abroad. 
On this account it was that Josephus marched 
agiinst the city, as hoping to take what he had 
lately encompassed with so strong a wall, before 
they revolted from the rest of the Galileans, that 
the Romans would have had much ado to take it; 
by which meaus he proved too weak, and failed of 
his hopes, both as to forcing the place, and as to 
his prevailing with the people of Sepphoris to 
deliver it up tohim. By this means he provoked 
the Romans to treat the country according to 
the law of war; nor did the Romans, out of the 
anger they bore at this attempt, leave off either 
by night or by day burning the places in the 
plain, and stealing away the cattle that were in 
the country, and killing whatsoever appeared ca- 
pable of fighting, perpetually, and leading the 
weaker people as slaves into captivity; so that 
Galilee was all over filled with fire and blood; 
nor was it exempted from any kind of misery and 
calamity, for the only refuge they had was this, 
that when they were pursued, they could retire to 
the cities which had walls built them by Josephus. 

2. But as to Titus, he sailed over from Achaia 
to Alexandria, and that sooner than the winter 
season did usually permit; so he took with him 
those forces he was sent for, and marching with 


* This description of the exact symmetry and regu- 
Jarity of the Roman army and of the Roman encamp- 
lncnts, with the sounding their trumpets, &c. and order 
of war, described in this and the next chapter, is so very 
hike to the symmetry and vegularily of the people of Isracl 


- 


and there finding his father, together with the 
two legions, the fifth and the tenth, which were 


the most eminent legions of all, he joined them 


to that fifteenth legion which was with his father: 
eighteen cohorts followed these legions; there 
came also five cohorts from Cesarea, with one 
troop of horsemen, and five other troops of horse- 
men from Syria. Now these ten cohorts had 
severally a thousand footmen, but the other thir- 
teen cohorts had no more than six hundred foot- 
meu apiece, and a hundred and twenty horse- 
men. There were also a considerable number 
of auxiliaries got together, that came from the 
kings Antiochus, and Agrippa, and Sohemus, 
each of them contributing one thousand footmen 
that were archers, and a thousand horsemen. 
Malchus, also, the king of Arabia, sent a thousand 
horsemen, besides five thousand footmen, the 
greatest part of whom were archers ; so that the 
whole army, including the auxiliaries sent by the 
kings, as well horsemen as footmen, when all 
were united together, amounted to sixty thou- 
sand, besides the servants, who, as they follow- 
ed in vast numbers, so because they had been 
trained up in war with the rest, ought not to be 
distinguished from the fighting men; for as they 
were in the master’s service in times of peace, 
so did they undergo the like dangers with them 
in times of war, insomuch that they were inferior 
to none, either in skill or in strength, only they 
were subject to their masters. 


CHAP. V. 


A Description of the Roman Armies, and their 
Camps ; and of other particulars for which the 
Romans are commended. 


§ 1. Now here one cannot but admire at the 
precaution of the Romans, in providing them- 
selves of such household servants, as might not 
only serve at other times for the common offices 
of life, but might also be of advantage to them in 
their wars. And, indeed, if any one does but at- - 
tend to the other parts of their military discipline, 
he will be forced to confess, that their obtaining 
56 large a dominion hath been the acquisition of 
their valour, and not the bare gift of fortune ; for 
they do not begin to use their weapons first in 
time of war, nor do they then put their hands 
first into motion, while they avoided so to do in 
times of peace; but as if their weapons did al- 
ways cling to them, they have never any truce 
from warlike exercises; nor do they stay till times 
of war admonish them to use them; for their mi- 
litary exercises differ not at all from the real use 
of their arms, but every soldier is every day exer- 
cised, and that with real diligence, as if it were 
in time of war, which is the reason why they bear 
the fatigue of battles so easily; for neither can 
any disorder remove them from their usual re- 
gularity, nor can fear affright them out of it, nor 
can labour tire them: which firmness of conduct 
makes them always to overcome those that have 
not the same firmness; nor would he be mistaken 
that should call those their exercises unbloody 
battles, and their battles bloody exercises. Norean 
their enemies easily surprise them with the sud- 
denuess of their incursions; for as soon as they 
have marched into an enemy’s land, they do not be- 
gin to fight tillthey have walled their camp about; 
nor is the fence they raise rashly made, or un- 
even; nor do they all abide in it, nor do those 
that are in it take their places at random; but if 
it happens that the ground is uneven, it is first 
levelled; their camp is also four age by mea- 
sure, and carpenters are ready with their tools to 
erect their buildings for them.* 


m the wilderness, (see the description of the temple, 
ch. ix.) that one cannot well avoid the supposal, that the 
one was the ultimate pattern of the other, and that the 
tacties of the ancients were takon from the rules given by 
God to Moses. And it is thought by some skilful in these 
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2, As for what is within the camp, it is set 
apart for tents, but the outward circumference 
hath the resemblance to a wall, and is adorned 
with towers at equal distances, where between 
the towers stand the engines for throwing ar- 
rows and darts, and for slinging stones, and 
where they lay all other engines that can annoy 
the enemy, all ready for their several operations. 
They also erect four gates, one at every side of 
the circumference, and those large enough for 
the entrance of the beasts, and wide enough for 
making excursions, if occasion should require. 
They divide the camp within into streets very 
conveniently, and place the tents of the com- 
manders in the middle, but in the very midst of 
all is the general’s own tent, in the nature of a 
temple, insomuch that it appears to be a city 
built on the sudden; with its market-place, and 
place for handicraft trades, and with seats for 
the officers, superior and inferior, where, if any 
differences arise, their causes are heard and de- 
termined. The camp, and all that is in it, is en- 
compassed with a wall round about, and that 
sooner than one would imagine, and this by the 
multitude and the skill of the labourers ; and, if 
occasion require, a trench is drawn round the 
i όΙο; whose depth is four cubits, and its breadth 
equal. 

3. When they have thussecured themselves, 
they live together by companies, with quietness 
and decency, as are all their other affairs ma- 
aed with good order and security. Each compa- 
ny hath also their wood, and their corn, and their 
water brought them, when they stand in need of 
them; for they neither sup nor dine as they 
please themselves singly, but all together. Their 
times also for sleeping, and watching, and rising, 
are notified beforehand by the sound of trumpets, 
nor is any thing done without such a signal; and 
in the morning the soldiery go every one to their 
centurions, and these centurions to theirtribunes, 
to salute them; with whom all the superior offi- 
cers go to the general of the whole army, who 
then gives them of course the watchword and 
other orders, to be by them carried to all that 
are under their command; which is also obsery- 
ed when they go to fight, and thereby they turn 
themselves about on the sudden when there is 
occasion for making sallies, as they come back 
when they are recalled in crowds also. 

4. Now when they are to yo out of their camp, 
the trumpet gives a sound; at which time nobody 
lies still, but at the first intimation they take 
down their tents, and all is made ready for their 
going out; then do the trumpets sound again, to 
order them to get ready for the march; then do 
they lay their baggage suddenly upon their 
mules, and other beasts of burthen, oe stand, as 
at the place of starting, ready to march: when 
also they set fire to their camp, and this they do 
because it will be easy for them to erect another 
camp, and that it may not ever be of use to their 
enemies. hen do the trumpets give a sound 
the third time, that they are to go out, in order 
to excite those that on any account are a little 
tardy, that so no one may be out of his rank 
when the army marches. Then does the crier 
stand at the @eneral’s right hand, and asks them 
thrice in their own tongue, whether they be now 
ready to go out to war or not % To which they 
reply as often, with,a loud and cheerful voice, 
saying, We areready. And this they do almost 
before the question is asked them: they do this 
as filled with a kind of martial fury, and at the 
same time that they cry out, they liftyup their 
right hands also. i 

5. When, after this, they are gone out of their 
camp, they all march without noise, ‘and in a 
decent manner, and every one keeps ‘his own 


i 
matters, that these accounts of Josephus as to the Roman 
camp and armour, and conduct in war, are preferable to 
those in the Roman authors themselves. 
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rank, as if they were going to war. The foot- 
men are armed with breastplates and head- 
pieces, and have swords on each side, but the 
sword which is upon their left side is much longer 
than the other, for that on the right side is not 
longer than a span. Those footmen also that are 
chosen out from the rest to be about the general 
himself, have a lance and a buckler, but the rest 
of the foot soldiers, have a spear, and a long 
buckler, besides a saw and a basket, a pickaxe, 
and an axe, a thong of leather, and a hook, with 
provisions for three days, so that a footman hath 
no great need of a mule to carry his burdens. 
The horsemen have a long sword on their right 
sides, and along pole in their hand; a shield also 
lies by them obliquely on one side of their horses 
with three or more darts that are borne in their 
quiver, having broad points, and not smaller than 
spears. They have also head-pieces, and breast- 
plates, in like manner as have all the footmen. 
And for those that are chosen to be about the 
general, their armour no way differs from that of 
the horsemen belonging to other troops; and he 
always leads the legions forth to whom the lot 
assigns that employment. 

6. This is the manner of the marching and 
resting of the Romans, as also these are the 
several sorts of weapons they use. But when 
they are to fight, they leave nothing without 
forecast, nor to be done off hand, but counsel is 
ever first taken before any work is begun, and 
what hath been there resolved upon is put in ex- 
ecution presently; for which reason they seldom 
commit any errors, and if they have been mis- 
taken at any time, they easily correct those mis- 
takes. They also esteem any errors they commit 
upon taking counsel beforehand, to be better 
than such rash success as is owing to fortune 
only; because such a fortuitous advantage tempts 
them to be inconsiderate, while consultation, 
though it may sometimes fail of success, hath 
this good in it, that it makes men more careful 
hereafter; but for the advantages that arise from 
chance, they are not owing to him that gains 
them; and as to what melancholy accidents hap- 
pen unexpectedly, there is this comfort in them, 
that they had however taken the best consulta- 
tions they could to prevent them. 

7. Now they so manage their preparatory ex- 
ercises of their weapons, that not the bodies of 
the soldiers only, but their souls, may also be- 
come stronger; they are moreover hardened for 
war by fear, for their laws inflict capital punish- 
ments, not only for soldiers running away from 
their ranks, but for slothfulness and inactivity, 
though it be but in a lesser degree; as are their 
generals more severe than their laws, for they 
prevent any imputation of cruelty toward those 
under condemnation, by the great rewards they 
bestow on the valiant soldiers; and the readiness 
of obeying their commanders is so great, that it 
is very ornamental in peace; but when they 
come to a battle, the whole army is but one body, 
so well coupled together are their ranks, so sud- 
den are their turnings about, so sharp their hear- 
ing, as to what orders are given them, so quick 
their sight of the ensigns, and so nimble are 
their hands when they set to work; whereby it 
comes to pass, that what they do is done quickly, 
and what they suffer they bear with the greatest 
patience. Nor can we find any examples where 
they have been conquered in battle, when they 
came to a close fight, either by the multitude of 
the enemies, or by their stratagems, or by the 
difficulties in the places they were in; no, nor 
by fortune neither, for their victories have been 
surer to them than fortune could have granted 
them. Ina case, therefore, where counsel still 
goes before action, and where, after taking the 
best advice, that advice is followed. by so active 
an army, what wonder 1s it that Euphrates on 
the east, the ocean on the west, the most fertile 
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regions of Libya on the south, and the Danube 
ana the Rhine on the north, are the limits of 
this empire? One might well say, that the Ro- 
man possessions are not inferior to the Romans 
themselves. 

8. This account I have given the reader, not 
so much with the intention of corfimending the 
Romans, as of comforting those that have been 
conquered by them, and for the deterring others 
from attempting innovations under their govern- 
ment. This discourse of the Roman military 
conduct may also perhaps be of use to such of 
the curious as are ignorant of it, and yet have a 
mind to know it. 1 return now from this digres- 


sion. 
CHAP. VIL. 


Placidus attempts to take Jotapata, and is beaten 
off. Vespastan marches inio Galilee. 


§ 1. Anp now Vespasian, with his son Titus, 
had tarried some time at Ptolemais, and had put 
his army inorder. But when Placidus, who had 
overrun all Galilee, and had besides slain a num- 
ber of those whom he had caught, (which were 
— the weaker part of the Galileans, and such 
as Were of timorous souls,) saw that the warriors 
ran always to those cities whose walls had been 
built by Josephus, he marched furiously against 
Jotapata, which was of them all the strongest, 
as supposing he should easily take it by a sudden 
surprise, and that he should thereby obtain great 
honour to himself among the commanders, and 
bring a great advantage to them in their future 
campaign ; because if this strongest place of 
them all were once taken, the rest would be so 
affrighted as to surrender themselves. But he 
was mightily mistaken in his undertaking; for 
the men of Jotapata were apprised of his coming 
to attack them, and came out of the city, and ex- 

ected him there. So they fought the Romans 

riskly when they least expected it, being both 
many in number, and prepared for fighting, and 
of great alacrity, as esteeming their country, their 
wives, and their children, to be in danger, and 
easily put the Romans to flight, and wounded 
many of them, and slew seven of them;* be- 
cause their retreat was not made in a disorderly 
manneg; because the strokes only touched the 
surface of their bodies, which were covered with 
their armour in al! parts, and because the Jews 
did rather throw their weapons upon them from 
a great distance, than venture to come hand to 
hand with them, and had only light armour on, 
while the others were completely armed. How- 
ever, three men of the Jews’ side were slain, and 
a few wounded: so Placidus, finding himself un- 
able to assault the city, ran away. 

5, But as Vespasian had a great mind to fall 
upon Galilee, he marched out to Ptolemais, 
having put his army into that order wherein the 
Romans usedto march. He ordered those auxi- 
liaries which were lightly armed, and the archers, 
to march first, that they might prevent any sud- 
den insults from the enemy, and might search 
out the woods that looked suspiciously, and were 
capable of ambuscades. Next to these followed 
that part of the Romans who were completely 
armed, both footmen, and horsemen. Next to 
these followed ten out of every hundred, carry- 
ing along with them their arms, and what was 
necessary to measure out a camp withal; and 
after them, such as were to make the road even 
and straight, and if it were any where rough and 
hard to be passed over, to plain it, and to cut 
down the woods that hindered their march, that 
the army might not be in distress, or tired with 


: 

* I cannot but here observe an enstern way of speaking, 
frequent among them, but not usual among us, where the 
word only or alone is not set down, but, perhaps, someway 
supplied by the pronunciation. T’hus Josephus here says, 
that those of Jotapata slew seven of the Romans, as they 
were marching off; because the Romans’ retreat was 
regular, their bodies were covered over with their armour, 
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their march. Behind these he set such carriages 
of the army as belonged both to himself and to 
the other commanders, with a considerable num 
ber of their horsemen for their security. 
these he marched himself, having with hima se- 
lect body of footmen, and horsemen, and pike- 
men. After these came the peculiar cavalry of 
his own legion, for there were a hundred and 
twenty horsemen that peculiarly belonged, to 
every legion. Next to these came the mules that 
carried the engines for sieges, and the other 
warlike machines of that nature. After these 
came the commanders of the cohorts and tri- 
bunes, having about them soldiers chosen out of 
the rest. Then came the ensigns encompassing 
the eagle, which is at the head of every Roman 
legion, the king and the strongest of all birds, 
which seems to them a signal of dominion, and 
an omen that they shall conquer all against whom 
they march; these sacred ensigns are followed 
by the trumpeters. Then came the main army 
in their squadrons, and battalions, with six men 
in depth, who were followed at last by a centu- 
rion, who, according to custom, observed the 
rest. As for the servants of every legion, they 
all followed the footmen, and led the baggage of 
the soldiers, which was borne by the mules and 
other beasts of burden. But behind all the le- 
gions came the whole multitude of the mercena- 
ries; and those that brought up the rear came 
last of all for the security of the whole army, 
being both footmen, and those in their armour 
also, with a great number of horsemen. 

3. And thus did Vespasian march with his 
army, and came to the bounds of Galilee, where 
he pitched his camp, and restrained his soldiers, 
who were eager for war; he also showed his 
army to the enemy, in order to affright them, 
and to afford them a season for repentance, to see 
whether they would change their minds before 


it came to a battle, and at the same time he got: 


things ready for besieging their strong holds. 
And indeed this sight of the general brought 
many to repent of their revolt, and put them all 
into a consternation; for those that were in Jose- 
phus’s camp, which was at the city called Garis, 
not far from Sepphoris, when they heard that the 


| war was come near them, and that the Romans 


would suddenly fight them hand to hand, dis- 
persed themselves, and fled, not only before they 
came to a battle, but before the enemy ever came 
in sight, while Josephus and a few others were 
left behind; and as he saw that he had not an 
army sufficient to engage the enemy, that the 
spirits of the Jews were sunk, and that the great- 
er part would willingly come to terms, if they 
might be credited, he already despaired of the suc- 
cess of the whole war, and determined to get as 
far as he possibly could οὐδ of danger; so he 
took those that staid along with him, and fled 


to Tiberias. 
P CHAP. VII. 


Vespasian, when he had taken the City of Gadara, 
marches to Jotapata. After a long Siege the 
City is betrayed by a Deserter, and taken by 
Vespasian. ; 


§ 1. So Vespasian marched to the city of Ga- 
dara, and took it upon the first onset, beeause he 
found it destitute of any considerable number of 
men grown up and fit for war, He came then 
into it, and slew all the youth, the Romans haying 
no mercy on any age whatsoever; and this was 
done out of the hatred they bore the nation, and 
because of the iniquity they had been guilty of 
in the affair of Cestius. [He also set fire, not 


and the Jews fought at some distance: his meaning is clear, 
that these were the reasons why they slew only, or no 
more than seven. I have met with many the like examples 
in the scripture, in Josephus, &c. but did not note down 
the particular places. This observation ought to be boy 

in mind upon many occasions. 


After — 
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only to the city itself, but to all the villas and 
small cities that were round about it; some of 
them were quite destitute of inhabitants, and out 
of some of them he carried the inhabitants as 
slaves into captivity. 

2. As to Josephus, his retiring to that city, 
which he chose as the most fit for his security, put 
it into great fear; for the people of Tiberias did 
not imagine that he would have run away, un- 
less he had entirely despaired of the success of 
the war. And indeed, as to that point, they were 
not mistaken about his opinion; for he saw whi- 
ther the affairs of the Jews would tend at last, 
and was sensible that they had but one way of 
escaping, and that was by repentance. How- 
ever, although he expected that the Romans 
would forgive him, yet did he choose to die many 
times over, rather than to betray his country, 
and to dishonour that supreme command of the 
army which had been entrusted with him, or to 
live happily under those against whom he was 
sent to fight. He determined, therefore, to give 
an exact account of affairs to the principal men 
at Jerusalem by a letter, that he might not by 
too much aggrandizing the power of the enemy, 
make them too timorous, nor by relating that 
their power beneath the truth, might encourage 
them to stand out when they were perhaps dis- 
posed to repentance. He also sent them word, 
that if they thought of coming to terms, they 
must suddenly write to him an answer; or if 
they resolved upon war, they must send him an 
army sufficient to fightthe Romans. According- 
ly, he wrote these things, and sent. messengers 
immediately to carry his letter to Jerusalem. 

3. Now Vespasian was very desirous of de- 
molishing Jotapata, for he had gotten intelligence 
that the greatest part of the enemy had retired 
thither, and that it was, on other accounts, a place 
of great security tothem. Accordingly, he sent 
both footmen and horsemen to level the road, 
which was mountainous and rocky, not without 
difficulty to be travelled over by footmen, but 
absolutely impracticable for horsemen. Now 
these workmen accomplished what they were 
about in four days’ time, and opened a broad 
way for the army. On the fifth day, which was 
the twenty-first of the month Artemisius (Jyar,) 
Josephus prevented him, and came from 'Tibe- 
rias, and went into Jotapata, and raised the 
drooping spirits of the Jews.. And a certain de- 
serter told this good news to Vespasian, that Jo- 
sephus had removed himself thither, which made 
him make laste to the city, as supposing, that 
with taking that, he should take all Judea, in 
case he could but withal get Josephus under his 
power. So he took this news to be of the vastest 
advantage to him, and believed it to be brought 
about by the providence of God, that he who ap- 
peared to be the most prudent man of all their 
enemies, had of his own accord shut himself up in 
a place of sure custody. Accordingly, he sent 
Placidus with a thousand horsemen, and Ebutius 
a decurion, a ἀν that was of eminency both 
in counsel and in action, to encompass the city 
round, that Josephus might not escape away pri- 
vately. 

4. Vespasian also, the very next day, took his 
whole army and followed them, and by marching 
till late in the evening, arrived then at Jotapata; 
aud bringing his army to the northern side of the 
city, he pitched his ‘camp on a certain small hill 
which was seven furlongs from the city, and still 
greatly endeavoured to be well seen by the 
enemy, to put them into a consternation; which 
was indeed so terrible to the Jews immediately, 
that no one of them durst go out beyond the wall. 
Yet did the Romans put off the attack at th 
time, because they had marched all the day, al- 
though they placed a double row of battalions 
round the city, with a third row beyond them 
round the whole, which consisted of cavalry, in 
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order to stop up every way for an exit; which 
thing making the Jews despair of escaping, ex- 
cited them to act more boldly ; for nothing makes 
men fight so desperately in war as necessity. 

5. Now when an assault was made the next 
day by the Romans, the Jews at first stayed 
out of the walls, and opposed them, and met 
them, as having formed themselves a camp, be- 
fore the city walls. But when Vespasian had set 
against them the archers and slingers, and the 
whole multitude that could throw to a great dis- 
tance, he permitted them to go to work, while he 
himself, with the footmen, got upon an acclivity, 
whence the city might easily be taken. Josephus 
was then in fear for the city, and leaped out, and 
all the Jewish multitude with him; these fell to- 
gether upon the Romans in great numbers, and 
drove them away from the wall, and performed a 
great many glorious and bold actions. Yet did 
they suffer as much as they made the enemy suf- 
fer; for as despair of deliverance encouraged 
the Jews, so did a sense of shame equally en- 
courage the Romans. These last had skill as 
well as strength; the other had only courage, 
which armed them and made them fight furiously. 
And when the fight had lasted all day, it was put 
an end to by the coming on of the night. They 
had wounded a great many of the Romans, and 
killed of them thirteen men; of the Jews’ side 
seventeen were slain, and six hundred wounded. 

6. On the next day the Jews made another at- 
tack upon the Romans, and went out of the walis, 
and fought a much more desperate battle with 
them than before. For they were now become 
more courageous than formerly, and that on ac- 
count of the unexpected good opposition they 
had made the day before; as they found the Ro- 
mans also to fight more desperately ; fora sense 
of shame inflamed these into a passion, as es- 
teeming their failure of a sudden victory to be a 
kind of defeat. Thus did the Romanstry to make 
an impression upon the Jews, till the fifth day 
continually, while the people of Jotapata made 
sallies out, and fought at the walls most despe- 
rately; nor were the Jews afirighted at the 
strength of the enemy, nor were the Romans dis- 
couraged at the difficulties they met with in ta- 
king the city. 

7. Now Jotapata is almost all of it built on a 
precipice, having on all the other sides of it every 
way valleys immensely deep and steep, insomuch, 
that those who would look down would have their 
sight fail them before it reaches to the bottom. 
It is only to be come at on the north side, where 
the utmost part of the city is built on the moun- 
tain, as it ends obliquely at a plain. This moun- 
tain Josephus had encompassed with a wall when 
he fortified the city, that its top might not be ca- 
pable of being seized upon by the enemies. The 
city is covered all round with other mountains, 
and can noway be seen till a man comes just 
upon it. And this was the strong situation of 
Jotapata. 

8. Vespasian, therefore, in order to try how he 
might overcome the natural strength of the 
place, as well as the bold defence of the Jews, 
made a resolution to prosecute the siege with 
vigour. To that end he called the commanders 
that were under him toa council of war, and 
consulted with them which way the assault 
might be managed to the best advantage. And 
when the resolution was there taken to raise a 
bank against that part of the wall which was 
practicable, he sent his whole army abroad to get 
the materials together. So when they had cut 
down all the trees on the mountains that adjoined 
to the city, and had gotten together a vast heap 
of stones, besides the wood they had cut down, 
some of them brought hurdles, in order to avoid 
the effects of the darts that were shot from above 
them. These hurdles they spread over their 
banks, under coyer whereof they formed their 
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bank, and so were little or nothing hurt by the 
darts that were thrown upon them from the wall, 
while others pulled the neighbouring hillocks to 
pieces, and perpetually brought earth to them; 
so that while they were busy three sorts of ways, 
nobody was idie. However, the Jews cast stones 
from the walls upon the hurdles which protected 
the men, with all sorts of darts also; and the 
noise of what could not reach them was yet so 
terrible, that it was some impediment to the 
workmen. 

9. Vespasian then set the engines for throw- 
ing stones and darts round about the city. The 
number of the engines was in all a hundred and 
sixty; and bade them fall to work, and dislodge 
those that were upon the wall. At the same 
time, such engines as were interded for that 
purpose threw at once lances upon them with a 
great noise, and stones of the weight of a talent 
were thrown by the engines that were prepared 
for that purpose, together with fire, and a vast 
multitude of arrows, which made the wall so dan- 
gerous, that the Jews durst not only not come 
upon it, but durst not come to those parts within 
the walls which were reached by the engines; 
for the multitude of the Arabian archers, as well 
also as all those that threw darts and flung 
stones, fell to work at the same time with the 
engines. Yet did not the others lie still, when 
they could not throw at the Romans from a high- 
er place; for they then made sallies out of the 
city, like a robbers, by = and pulled 
away the hurdles that covered the workmen, and 
killed them when they were thus naked; and 
when those workmen gave way, these cast away 
the earth that composed the bank, and burnt the 
wooden parts of it, together with the hurdles, 
till at length Vespasian perceived that the inter- 
vals there were between the works were of dis- 
advantage to him; for those spaces of ground 
afforded the Jews a place for assaulting the Ro- 
mans. So he united the hurdles, and at the same 
time joined one part of the army to the other, 
Ye prevented the private excursions of the 

ews. 

10. And when the bank was now raised, and 
brought nearer than ever to the battlements that 
belonged to the walls, Josephus thought it would 
be entirely wrong in him if he could make no 
contrivance in opposition to theirs, and that 
might be for the city’s preservation; so he got 
together his workmen, and ordered them to build 
the wall higher; and when they said that this 
was impossible to be done while so many darts 
were thrown at them, he invented this sort of 
cover for them: he bade them fix piles, and ex- 

and before them the raw hides of oxen, newly 

illed, that these hides, by yielding and hollow- 
ing themselves when the stones were thrown at 
them, might receive them; for that the other 
darts would slide off them, and that the fire that 
was thrown would be quenched by the moisture 
that was in them. And these he set before the 
workmen, and under them these workmen went 
on with their works in safety, and raised the wall 
higher, and that both by day and by night, till it 
was twenty cubits high. He also built a good 
number of towers upon the wall, and fitted to it 
strong battlements. This greatly discouraged 
the Romans, who, in their own opinions, were 
already gotten within the walls, while they were 
now at once astonished at Josephus’s contri- 
vance, and at the fortitude of the citizens that 
were in the city. 

11. And now Vespasian was plainly irritated 
at the great subtlety of this stratagem, and at 
the boldness of the citizens of Jotapata; for, 
taking heart again upon the building of this 
wall, they made fresh sallies upon the Roraans, 
and had every day conflicts with them by par- 
ties, together with all such contrivances as rob- 
bers make use of, and with the plundering of all 
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that came to hand, as also with the setting fire 
to all the other works; and this till Vespasian 
made his army leave off fighting them, and re- 
solved to lie round the city, and to starve them. 
into a surrender, as supposing that either they 
would be forced to petition his for merey by 
want of provisions, or, if they should have the 
courage to hold out till the last, they should 
perish by famine: and he concluded he should 
conquer them the more easily in fighting, if he 
gave them an interval, and then fell upon them 
when they were weakened by famine; but still he 
gave orders that they should guard against their 
coming out of the city. ὐ 

12. Now the besieged had plenty of corn with- 
in the city, and indeed of all other necessaries, 
but they wanted water, because there was no 
fountain in the city, the people being there usual- 
ly satisfied with rain water; yet it isa rare thing 
in that country to have rain in summer; and at 
this season, during the siege, they were in great 
distress for some contrivance to satisfy their 
thirst; and they were very sad at this time par- 
ticularly, as if they were already in want of 
water entirely, for Josephus, seeing that the city 
abounded with other necessaries, and that the 
men were of good courage, and being desirous 
to protract the siege to the Romans longer than 
they expected, oruered their drink to be given 
them by measure}; but this scanty distribution 
of water by measuie was deemed by them as a 
thing more hard upen them than the want of it; 
aud their not being able to drink as much as they 
would, made them more desirous of drinking 
than they otherwise had been; nay, they were 
as much disheartened thereby as if they were 
come to the last degree of thirst. Nor were the 
Romans unacquainted with the state they were 
in, for when they stood over against them, be- 
yond the wall, they could see them running to- 
gether, and taking their water by measure, which 
made them throw their javelins thither, the place 
being within their reach, and kill a great many 
of them. 

13. Hereupon Vespasian hoped that their re- 
ceptacles of water would in no long time be 
emptied, and that they would be forced to deli- 
ver up the city to him; but Josephus being mind- 
ed to break such his hope, gave command that 
they should wet a great many of their clothes, 
and hang them cut about the battlements, till 
the entire wall was of a sudden all wet with the 
ranning down of the water. At this sight the 
Romans were discouraged, and under conster- 


nation, when they jaw them able to throw away - 
in sport so much water, when they supposed ἡ 


them not to have mough to drink themselves. 
This made the Ronnn general despair of takin 

the city by their wint of necessaries, and t 

betake himself againto arms, and to try to force 
them to surrender, yhich was what the Jews 
greatly desired; for, ts they despaired of either 
themselves or their dty being able to escape, 
they preferred a death in battle before one by 
hunger and thirst. } 

14. However, Joseph\s contrived another stra- 
tagem besides the going to get plenty of 
what they wanted. ‘T\ere was a certain rough 
and uneven place thattould hardly be ascend- 
ed, and on that accountwas not guarded by the 


soldiers; so Josephus gnt out certain persons 
along the western partof the valley, and by 
them sent letters to bag he pleased of the Jews 
that were out of the city,|nd procured from them 
what necessaries soeverjhey wanted in the city 
in abundance; he enjoied them also to creep 
generally along by the wtch as they came into 
the city, and to cover heir backs with such 
sheep-skins as had theiryool upon them, that if 
any one should spy theiout in the night time, 
they might be believedjo be dogs. ‘This was 
done till the watch peretved their contrivance, 
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and encompassed that rough place about them-|\ Jews; and when at any time they made the Jews 


selves. ~ 

15. And now it was that Josephus perceived 
that the city could not hold out long, and that his 
own life would be in doubt if he continued in it; 
so he consulted how he and thé most potent men 
of the city might fly out of it. When the multi- 
tude understood this, they came all roand about 
him, and begged of him, “ not to overlook them 
while they entirely depended on him, and him 
alone; for that there was still hope of the city’s 
deliverance, if he would stay with them, because 

- every body would undertake any pains with great 
cheerfulness on his account, and in that case there 
would be some comfort for them also, though 
they should be taken. That it became him nei- 
ther to fiy from his enemies, nor to desert his 
friends, nor to leap out of that cify, as out of a 
ship that was sinking in a storm, into which he 
came when it was quiet and in a calm; for that 
by going away he would be the ¢ause of drown- 
ing the city, because nobody would then venture 
to oppose the enemy when he svas once gone, 
upon whom they wholly confided.” 

16. Hereupon Josephus avoided letting them 
know that he was to go awiy to provide for 
his own safety, but told them, that “he would 
go out of the city for their sdkes; for that if he 
staid with them, he should (be able to do them 
little good, while they were in a safe condition, 
and that if they were once taken he should only 
perish with them to no purpose; but that if he 
were once gotten free fromthis siege, he should 
be able to bring them very great relief; for that 
he would then immediately get the Galileans to- 
gether out of the country, in great multitudes, 
and draw the Romans off their city by another 
war. That he did not see what advantage he 
could bring to them now by staying among them, 
but only provoke the Romans to besiege them 
more closely, as esteeming it a most valuable 
thing to take him; but that if they were once 
informed that he was fled out of the city, they 
would greatly remit of their eagerness against 
it”’ Yet did not this plea move the people, but 
inflamed them the more to hang about him. Ac- 
cordingly, both the children and the old men, and 
the women with their infants, came mourning to 
him, and fell down before him, and all of them 
caught hold of his feet, and held him fast, and 
besought him with great lamentations, that he 
would take his share with them in their fortune; 
and I think they didthis, not that they envied my 
deliverance, but that they heped for their own; 
for they could not think they should suffer any 
great misfortune, provided Josephus would but 
stay with them. 

17. Now Josephus thouglt, thet if he resolved 
to'stay, it would be ascribed to their entreaties, 


and if he resolved to go away by force, he should | 


be put into custody, _Hiscommiseration also of 
the people under their limentations had much 
broken that his eagerne's to leave them; so he 
resolved to stay, and aming himself with the 
common despair of the itizens, he said to them, 
“now isthe time to bein to fight in earnest, 
when there is no hope of deliverance left. It 
is a brave thing to préer glory before life, and 
to set about some sult noble undertaking as 
may be remembered bi late posterity.” Having 
said this, he fell to wok immediately, and made 
a sally,jand disperse the enemies’ out-guards, 
and rans far as the Rman camp itself, and pull- 
ed the coverings of teir tents to pieces, that 
were upon their banksand set fire to their works. 
And this was the maner in which he never left 
off fighting, neither he next day, nor the day 
after it, but went oniwith it for a considerable 
number of both daysind nights. 

18, Upon this, Vesasian, when he saw the 
Romans distressed b:these sallies, (though they 
were ashamed to bemade to run away by the 


run away, their heavy armour would not let them 
pursue them far, while the Jews, when they had 
performed any action, and before they could be 
hurt themselves, still retired into the city,) order- 
ed his armed men to avoid their onset, and not 
fight it out with men under desperation, while 
nothing is more courageous than despair; but that 
their violence would be quenched when they saw 
they failed of their purposes, as fire is quenched 
when it wants fuel; and that it was most proper 
for the Romans to gain their victories as cheap 
as they could, since they are not forced to fight, 
but only [δ enlarge their own dominions. So he 
repelled the Jews ina great measure by the Ara- 
bian archers, and the Syrian slingers, and by 
those that threw stones at them, nor was there 
any intermission of the great number of their 
offensive engines. Now the Jews suffered greatly 
by these engines, without being able'to escape 
from them, and when these engines threw stones 
or javelins a great way, and the Jews were with- 
in their reach, they pressed hard upon the Ro- 
mans, and fought desperately, without sparing 
either soul or body, one part succouring another 
by turns, when it was tired down. 

19. When, therefore, Vespasian looked upon 
himself as in a manner besieged by these sallies 
of the Jews, and when his banks were now not 
far from the walls, he determined to make use 
of his battering ram. This battermg ram is a 
vast beam of wood like the mast of a ship; its 
forepart is armed with a thick piece of iron at the 
head of it, which is so carved as to be like the 
head of a ram, whence its name is taken. This 
ram is slung in the air by ropes passing over its 
middle, and is hung like the balance in a pair of 
scales from another beam, and braced by strong 
beams that pass on both sides of it, in the nature 
of across. When this is pulled backward by a 
great number of men with united force, and then 
thrust forward by the same men, with a mighty 
noise, it batters the wall with that iron part 
which is prominent. Nor is there any wer so 
strong, or walls so broad, that can resist any 
more than its first batteries, but all are forced to 
yield to it at last. This was the experiment 
which the Roman general betook himself to, 
when he was eagerly bent upon taking the city, 
but found lying in the field so long to be to his 
disadvantage, because the Jews would never let 
him be quiet. So these Romans brought the 
several engines for galling an enemy nearer to 
the walls, that they might reach such as were 
upon the wall, and endeqvoured to frustrate their 
attempts: these threw stones and javelins at 
them; in the like manner did the archers and 
slingers come both together closer to the wall. 
This brought matters to such a pass that none of 
the Jews durst mount the walls; and then it was 
that the other Romans brought the battering 
ram that was cased with hurdles all over, and in 
the upper part was secured with skins that co-' 
vered it, and this both for the security of them- 
selves and of the engine. Now, at the very first 
stroke of this engine, the wall was shaken, anda 
terrible clamour was raised by the people within 
the city, as if they were already taken.” 

20. And now, when Josephus saw this ram still 
battering the same place, and that the wall would 
quickly be thrown down by it, he resolved to 
elude for a while the force of the engine: with 
this design he gave orders to fill sacks with chaff, 
and to hang them down before that place where 


they saw the ram always battering, that the 
stroke might be turned aside, or that the place 
might feel less of the strokes by the yielding na- 
ture of the chaff. This contrivance very much 
delayed the attempts of the Romans, because, 
let them remove their engines to what part they 
pleased, those that were above it removed their 
sacks, and placed them over against the strokes 
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it made. insomuch that the wall was nowa hurt, 
and this by diversion of the strokes, till the Ro- 
mens made an opposite contrivance of long poles, 
and by tying hooks at their ends, cut off the 
sacks. Now when the battering ram thus re- 
covered its force, and the wall, having been but 
newly built, was giving way, Josephus and those 
about him had afterward immediate recourse to 
fire, to defend themselves withal: whereupon 
they took what materials soever they had that 
were but dry, and made a sally three ways, and 
set fire to the machines and the hurdles, and the 
banks of the Romans themselves; nor did the 
Romans well know how to come to their assist- 
ance, being at once under a consternation at the 
Jews’ boldness, and being prevented by the 
flames from coming to their assistance; for the 
materials being dry with the bitumen and pitch 
that were among them, as was brimstone also, 
the fire caught hold of every thing immediately, 
and what cost the Romans a great deal of pains 
was in one hour consumed. 

21. And here a certain Jew appeared worthy 
of our relation and commendation; he was the 
son of Sameas, and was called Eleazar, and was 
born at Saab, in Galilee. This man took upa 
stone of a vast bigness, and threw it down from 
the wall upon the ram, and this with so greata 
force that it broke off the head of the engine. He 
also leaped down, and took up the head of the 
ram from the midst of them, and without any 
concern carried it to the top of the wall, and this 
while he stood as a fit mark to be pelted by all 
hisenemies. Accordingly, he received the strokes 
upon his naked body, and was wounded with five 
darts: nor did he mind any of them while he 
went up to the top of the wall, where he stood in 
the sight of them all, as an instance of the great- 
est boldness; after-which, he drew himself ona 
heap with his wounds upon him, and fell down 
together with the head of the ram. Next to him, 
two brothers showed their courage; their names 
were Netir and Philip, both of them of the village 
Ruma, and both of them Galileans also; these 
men leaped upon the soldiers of the tenth legion, 
and fell upon the Romans with such a noise and 
force as to disorder their ranks, and to put to flight 
all upon whomsoever they made their assaults. 

22, Afterthese men’s performances, Josephus, 
and the rest of the multitude with him, took a 
great deal of fire, and burnt both the machines 
and their coverings, with the works belonging to 
the fifth and to the tenth legion, which they put 
tofiight; when others followed them immediately, 
and buried those instruments and all their mate- 
rials under ground. However, avout the evening, 
the Romans erected the battering ram again, 
against that part of the wall which had suffered 
before; where a certain Jew that defended the 
city from the Romans, hit Vespasian with a dart 
in his foot, and wounded him a little, the distance 
being so grea that no mighty impression could 
be made by the dart thrown so far off. However, 
this caused the greatest disorder among the Ro- 
mans; for when those who stood uear him saw 
his blood, they were disturbed at it, and areport 
went abroad; through the whole army, that the 
“oem was wounded, while the greatest part 

eft the siege, and came running together with 
surprise and fear to the general ; and before them 
all came Titus, out of the concern he had for his 
father, insomuch, that the ‘multitude were in 
= confusion, nd this, oatof the ot. ner they 

ad for their general, and by reason of the agony 
that ihe son was in. Yet did Vespasian soon put 
an end to the son’s fear, and to the disorder the 
army was under ; for being superior to his pains, 
and endeavouring soon to be seen by all that had 
been in a fright about him, he excited them to 
fight the Jews more briskly ; for now every body 
was willing to expose himself to danger imme- 
diately, in order to avenge their general; and 
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then they encouraged one another with loud 
voices, and ran hastily to the walls. 

23. But still Josephus and those with him, al- 
though they fell down dead one upon another by 
the darts and stones which the engines threw 
upon them, yet did not they desert the wall, but 
fell upon those who managed the ram, under the 
protection of the hurdles, with fire, and iron 
weapons, and stones; and these could do little or 
nothing, but fell themselves perpetually, while 
they were seen by those whom they could not 
see, for the light of their own flame shone aboyt 
them, and made them a most visible mark tothe ~ 
enemy, as they were in the day time, while the 
engines could not be seen ata great distance, 
and so what was thrown at them was hard to be 
avoided ; for the force with which these engines 
threw stones and darts made them hurt several 
ata time, and the violent force of the stones that 
were cast by the engines was so great, that they 
carried away the pinnacles of the wall, and broke 
off the corners of the towers; for no body of 
men could be so strong as not to be overthrown 
to the last rank by the largeness of the stones. 
And any one may learn the force of the engines 
by what happened this very night: for as one . 
of those that stood round about Josephus was 
near the wall, his head was carried away by 
such a stone, and his skull was flung as far as 
three furlongs. In the day-time also, a woman 
with child had her belly so violently struck, as 
she was just come out of her house, that the in- 
fant was carried to the distance of half a furlong, 
so great was the force of that engine. The noise 
of the instruments themselves was very terrible; 
the sound of the darts and stones that were 
thrown by them was so also: of the same sort 
was that noise the dead bodies made, when the 
were dashed against the wall; and indeed dread- 
ful was the clamour which these things raised in 
the women within the city, which was echoed 
back at the same time by the cries of such as 
were slain; while the whole space of ground 
whereon they fought ran with blood; and the 
wall might have been ascended over by bodies 
of the dead carcasses; the mountains also con- 
tributed to increase the noise by their echoes, nor 
was there on that night any thing of terror want- 
ing, that could either affect the hearing or the 
sight; yet did a great part of those that fought 
so hard for Jotapata fell manfully, as were a 
great part of them wounded. However, the 
morning watch was come ere the wall yielded to 
the machines employed against it, though it had 
been battered without intermission. owever, 
those within covered their bodies with their ar- 
mour, and raised works over against that part 
which was thrown down, before those machines 
were laid, by which the Lomans were to ascend 
into the city. 

2i. In the morning Vespasian got his army to- 
gether, in order to take the city [by storm,] after 
a little recreation upon the hard pains they had 
been at the night before ; and as he was desirous 
to draw off those that opposed him from the 
places where the wall had been thrown down, he 
made the most courageous of the horsemen get 
off their horses, and placed them in three ranks 
over against these ruins of the wall, but covered 
with their armour on every side, and with poles 
in their hands, that so these might begin their 
ascent as soon as the instruments for such ascent 
were laid; behind them he placed the flower of 
the footmen; but for the rest of the horse, he 
ordered them to extend themselves over against 
the wall, upon the whole hilly country, in order 
to prevent any from escaping out of the city 
when it should be taken; and behind these he 
placed the arcbers round about, and commanded 
them to have all their darts ready to shoot. The 
same commands he gave to the slingers, and to 
those that managed the engines and bade them to 
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take up other ladders, and have them ready to lay 
upon those parts of the wall which were yet un- 
touched, that the besieged might be engaged in 
trying to hinder their ascent by them, and leave 
the guard of the parts that were thrown down, 
while the rest of them should be overborne by 
the darts cast at them, and might afford his men 
an entrance into the city. , 

25. But Josephus, understanding the meaning 
of Vespasian’s contrivance, set the old men, to- 
gether witb those that were tired out, at the sound 

arts of the wall, as expecting no harm from 
oss quarters, but set the strongest of his men 
at the place where the wall was broken down, 
and before them all six menby themselves, among 
whom he took his share of the first and greatest 
danger. He also gave orders, that ‘“when the 
legions made a shout they should stop their ears, 
that they might not be affrighted at it, and that, 
to avoid the multitude of the enemies’ darts, they 
should bend down on their knees, and cover them- 
selves with their shields, and that they should re- 
treat a little backward for a while, till the arch- 
ers should have emptied their quivers ; but that, 
when the Romans should lay their instruments 
for ascending the walls, they should leap out on 
the sudden, and with their own instruments 
should meet the enemy, and that every one 
should strive to do his best, in order, not to de- 
fend his own city, as if it were possible to be pre- 
served, but in order to revenge it, when it was 
already destroyed; and that they should set be- 
fore their eyes how their old men were to be 
slain, and their children and wives were to θὲ 
killed immediately by the enemy; and that they 
would beforehand spend all their fury on account 
of the calamities just coming upon them, and 
pour it out on the actors.” 

26. And thus did Josephus dispose of both his 
bodies of men; but then for the useless part of 
the citizens, the women and children, when they 
saw their city encompassed by a threefold army, 
(for none of the usual guards, that had been 
fighting before, were removed,) when they also 
saw, not only the walls thrown down, but their 
enemies, with swords in their hands, as also the 
hilly country above them, shining with their wea- 
pons, and the darts in the hands of the Arabian 
archers, they made a final and Jamentable outcry 
of the destruction, as if the misery were not only 
threatened, but actually come upon them already. 
But Josephus ordered the women to be shut up 
in their houses, lest: they should render the war- 
like actions of the men too effeminate, by making 
them commiserate their condition, and command- 
ed them to hold their peace, aud threatened them 
if they did not, while he came himself before.the 


breach, where his allotment was: for all those. 


who brought ladders to the other places, he took 
no notice of them, but earnestly waited for the 
shower of arrows that was coming. 

27. And now the trumpeters of the several 
Roman legions sounded together, and the army 
made a terrible shout, and the darts, as by order, 
flew so fast, that they intercepted the light. How- 
ever, Josephus’s men remembered the charges 
he had given them; they stopped their ears at 
. the sounds, and covered their bodies against the 
darts; and as to the engines that were set ready 
to go to work, the Jews ran out upon them, be- 
fore those that should have used them were got- 
ten upon them. And now, on the ascending of 
the soldiers, there was a great conflict, and many 
actions of the hands, and of the soul, were exhi- 
bited, while the Jews did earnestly endeavour, in 
the extreme danger they were in, not to show 


less courage than those who, without being in, 


danger, fought so stoutly against them, nor did 
they leave struggling with the Romans till they 
either fell down dead themselves, or killed their 
antagonists. But the Jews grew weary with de- 
fending themselves continually, and had not enow 
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to come in their places, and succour them; while 
on the side of the Romans fresh men still suc- 
ceeded those that were tired, and still new men 
soca got upon the machines for ascent, in the 
room of those that were thrust down, those encou- 
raging one another, and joining side to side with 
their shields, which were a protection to them, 
they became a body of men not to be broken, 
and as this band thrust away the Jews, as though 
they were themselves but one body, they began 
already to get upon the wall. 

28. Then did Josephus take necessity for his 
counsellor in this utmost distress, (which neces- 
sity is very sagacious in invention when it is irri- 
tated by despair,) and gave orders to pour seaid- 
ing oil upon those whose shields protected them. 
Whereupon they soon got it ready, being many 
that brought it, and what they brought being a 
great quantity also, and poured it on all sides 
upon the Remans, and threw down upon them 
their vessels as they were still hissing from the 
heat of the fire; this so burnt the Romans, that 
it dispersed that united band, who now tumbled 
down from the wall, with horrid pains, for the oil 
did easily run down the whole body from head to 
foot, under their entire armour, and fed upon 
their flesh like flame itself, its fat and unctuous 
nature rendering it soon heated,and slowly cooled 
and as the men were cooped up in their head. 
pieces and breast-plates, they could in no way get 
free from this burning oil; they could only leap 
and roll about in their pains, as they fell down 
from the bridges they had laid. And as they 
thus were beaten back, and retired to their own 
party, who still pressed them forward, they were 
easily wounded by those that were behind them 

29, However, in this ill success of the Romans, 
their courage did not fail them, nor did the Jews 
want prudence to oppose them; for the Romans 
although they saw their own men thrown down, 
and in a miserable condition, yet were they ve- 
hemently bent against those that poured the oil 
upon them, while every one reproached the man 
before him as a coward, and one that hindered 
him from exerting himself; and while the Jews 
made use of another stratagem to prevent their 
ascent, and poured boiling fenugreek upon the 
boards in order to make them slip and fall down; 
by which means neither could those that were 
coming up, nor those that were going down, 
stand on their feet; but some of them fell back- 
ward upon the machines on which they ascend- 
ed, and were trodden upon; many of them fell 
down upon the bank they had raised, and when 
they were fallen upon it, were slain by the Jews: 
for when the Romans could not keep their feet, 
the Jews being freed from fighting hand to hand, 
had leisure to throw their darts at them. So the 
general called off those soldiers in the evening 
that had suffered so sorely, of whom the number 
of the slain was not a few, while that of the 
wounded was still greater; but of the people of 
Jotapata no more than six men were killed, al- 
though more than three hundred were carried off 
wounded. This fight happened on the twentieth 
day of the month Desius [Sivan.] 

30. Hereupon Vespasian comforted his army 
on occasion of what happened; and as he found 
them angry indeed, but rather wanting somewhat 
to do than any further exhortations, he gave 
orders to raise the banks’still higher, and to erect 
three towers, each fifty feet high, and that they 
should cover them with plates of iron on every 
side, that they might be hoth firm by their weight, 
and not easily liable to be set on fire. These 
towers he set upon the banks, and placed upon 
them such as could shoot darts and arrows, with 
the lighter engines for throwing stones and darts 
ulso; and besides these, he set upon them the 
stoutest men among the slingers, who not bein 
to be seen by reason of the height they athod 
upon, and the battlements that protected them, 
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might throw fheir weapons at those that were 
upon the wall, and were easily seen by them. 
Hereupon the Jews, not being easily able to 
escape those darts that were thrown down upon 
their heads, nor to avenge themselves on those 
whom they could not see, and perceiving that the 
height of the towers was so great, that a dart 
which they threw with their hand could hardly 
reach it, and that the iron plates about them made 
it very hard to come at them by fire, they ran 
away from the walls, and fled hastily out of the 
city, and fell upon those that shot atthem. And 
thus did the people of Jotapata resist the Ro- 
mans, while a great number of them were every 
day killed, without their being able to retort the 
evil upon their enemies, nor could they keep them 
out of the city without danger to themselves. 
31. About this time it was that Vespasian sent 
out Trajan against a city called Japha, that lay 
near to Jotapata, and that desired innovations, 
and was puffed up with the unexpected length of 
the opposition of Jotapata. This Trajan was the 
commander of the tenth legion, and to him Ves- 
pasian committed one thousand horsemen, and 
two thousand footmen. When Trajan came to 
the city, he found it hard to be taken, for besides 
the natural strength of its situation, it was also 
secured by a double wall; but when he saw the 
πον of this city coming out of it, and ready to 
ght him, he joined battle with them, and after 
a short resistance which they made, be pursued 
after them; and as they fled to their first wall, 
the Romans followed them so closely that they 
fell in together with them; but when the Jews 
were endeavouring to get again within their se- 
cond wall, their fellow-citizens shut them out, as 
being afraid that the Romans would force them- 
selves in with them. It was certainly God there- 
fore who brought the Romans to punish the Ga- 
lileans, and did then expose the people of the city 
every one of them manifestly to be destroyed by 
their bloody enemies; for they fell upon the gates 
in great crowds; and earnestly calling to those 
that kept them, and that by their names also, yet 
had they their throats cut in the very midst of 
their supplications; for the enemy shut the gates 
of the first wall, and their own citizens shut the 
gates of the second, so they were enclosed be- 
tween two walls, and were slain in great num- 
bers together ; many of them were run through 
by swords of their own men, and many by their 
own swords, besides an immense number that 
were slain by the Romans. Nor had they any 
courage to revenge themselves; for there was 
added to the consternation they were in from the 
enemy, their being betrayed by their own friends, 
which quite broke their spirits; and at last the 
died, cursing not the Romans, but their own citi- 
zens, till they were all destroyed, being in num- 
ber twelve thousand. So Trajan gathered that 
the city was empty of people that could fight, 
and although there should a few of them be 
therein, he supposed that they would be too timo- 
rous to venture upon any opposition; so he re- 
served the taking of the city tothe general. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent messengers to Vespasian, and 
desired him to send his son Titus to finish the 
victory he had gained. Vespasian hereupon 
imagining there might be some pains still neces- 
sary, sent his son with an army of five hundred 
horsemen, and one thousand footmen. So he 
eame quickly to the city, and put his army in 
order, and set Trajan over the left wing, while he 
had the right himself, and led them to the siege: 
and when the soldiers brought ladders to be laid 
against the wall on every side, the Galileans op- 
posed them from above for a while, but soon after- 
ward they left the walls. Then did Titus’s men 
leap into the city, and seized upon it presently ; 
but when those that were ἢ it were gotten to- 
gether, there was a fierce battle between them; 
for the men of power fell upon the Romans in 
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the narrow streets, and the women threw what- 
soever came next to hand at them, and sustained 
a fight with them for six hours’ time; but when 
the fighting men were spent, the rest of the mul- 
titude had their throats cut, partly in the open 
air, and partly in their own houses, both young 
and old together. So there were no males now 
remaining besides infants, who, with the women, 
were carried as slaves into captivity; so that the 
number of the slain both now in the city, and at 
the former fight, was fifteen thousand, and the 
captives were two thousand one hundred and 
thirty. This calamity befell the Galileans on 
the twenty-fifth day of the month Desius [Sivan.] 

32. Nor did the Samaritans escape their share 
of misfortunes at this time; for they assembled 
themselves together upon the mountain called 
Gerizzim, which is with them a holy mountain, 
and there they remained; which collection of 
theirs, as well as the courageous minds they 
showed, could not but threaten somewhat of 
war; nor were they rendered wiser by the mise- 
ries that had come upon their weighoouriig ci- 
ties. They also, notwithstanding the great suc- 
cess the Roman's had, marched on in an unrea- 
sonable manner, depending on their own strength, 
and were disposed for any tumult upon its first 
appearance. Vespasian therefore thought it best 
to prevent their motions, and to cut off the foun- 
dation of their attempts. For although all Sa- 
maria had ever garrisons settled among them, 
yet did the number of those that were come to 
mount Gerizzim, and their conspiracy together, 
give ground to fear what they would be at: he 
therefore sent thither Cerealis, the commander 
of the fifth legion, with six hundred horsemen, 
and three thousand footmen, who did not think it 
safe to go up the mountain, and give them battle, 
because many of the enemy were on the higher 

art of the ground; so he encompassed all the 
ower part of the mountain with his army, and 
watched them all that day. Now it happened 
that the Samaritans, who were now destitute of 
water, were inflamed with a violent heat, (for it 
was summer time, and the multitude had not 
provided themselves with necessaries, ) insomuch 
that some of them died that very day with heat, 
while others of them preferred slavery before 
such a death as that was, and fled to the Romans; 
by whom Cerealis understoo.. that those who still 
stayed there were very much broken by their mis- 
fortunes. So he went up the mountain, and ha- 
ving placed his forces round about the enemy, he, 
in the first place, exhorted them to take the secu- 
rity of his right hand, and come to terms with 
him, and thereby save themselves > and assured 
them, that if they would lay down their arms, 
he would secure them from any harm; but when 
he could not prevail with them, he fell upon them 
and slew them all, being in number eleven thou- 
sand six hundred. ‘This was done on the tweuty- 
seventh day of the month Desius [Sivan.] And 
these were the calamities that befell the Samari- 
tans at this time. 

33. But as the people of Jotapata still held out 
manfully, and bore up under their miseries be- 
yond all that could be hoped for, on the forty-se- 
venth day [of the siege] the banks east up by the 
Romans were become higher than the wall: on 
which day a certain deserter went to Vespasian, 
and told him how few were left in the city, and 
how weak they were, and that they had been so 
worn out with perpetual watching, and as per- 
petual fighting, that they could not now oppose 
any force that came against them, and that they 
might be taken by stratagem, if any one would 
attack them ; for that about the last watch of the 
night, when they thought they might have some 
rest from the hardships they were under, and 
when a morning sleep used to come upon them, 
as they were thoroughly weary, he said the 
watch used to fall a’leep, accordingly, his ad- 
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vice was, that they should make their attack at} 


that hour But Vespasian had a suspicion about 
this deserter,-as knowing how faithful the Jews 
were to one another, and how much they despis- 
ed any punishments that could be inflicted on 
them; this last, because one of the people of Jo- 
tapata had undergone all sorts of torments, and 
though they made him passthrough a fiery trial 
of his enemies in, his examination, yet would he 
inform them nothing of the affairs within the 
city, and, as he was crucified, smiled at them. 
However, the probability there was in the rela- 
tion itself, did partly confirm the truth of what 
the deserter told them, and they thought he 
might probably speak the truth. However, Ves- 

asian thought they should be no great sufferers 
if the report was a sham; so he commanded them 
to keep the man in custody, and prepared the 
army for taking the city. 

34. According to which resolution they march- 
ed without noise, at the hour that had been told 
them, to the wall; and it was Titus himself that 
first got upon it, with one of his tribunes, Domi- 
tius Sabinus, and had a few of the fifteenth le- 
gion along with him. So they cut the throats of 
the watch, and entered the city very quietly. 
After these came Cerealis the tribune, and Pla- 
cidus, and led on those that were under them. 
Now when the citadel was taken, and the enemy 
were in the very midst of the city, and when it 
was already day, yet was’ not the taking of the 
city known by those that held it; for a great 
many of them were fast asleep, anda great mist, 
which then by chance fell upon the city, hinder- 
ed those that got up from distinctly seeing the 
case they were in, till the whole Roman army was 

otten in, and they were raised up only to find 
the miseries they were under; and as they were 
slaying, they perceived the city was taken. And 
for the Romans, they so well remembered what 
they had suffered during the siege, that they spar- 
ed none, nor pitied any, but drove the people 
down the precipice from the citadel, and slew 
them as they drove them down; at which time 
τ the difficulties of the place hindered those that 
were still able to fight from defending them- 
selves ; for as they were distressed in the narrow 
streets, and could not keep their feet sure along 
the precipices, they were overpowered with the 
crowd of those that game fighting them from the 
citadel. This provoked a great many, even of 
, those chosen men that were about Josephus, to 
kill themselves with their awn hands; for when 
they saw that they could kill none of the Ro- 
mans, they resolved to prevent being killed by 
the Roman. and got together in great num- 
bers in the utmost parts of the city, and killed 
themselves. 

35. However, such of the watch as at first per- 
ceived they were taken, and ran away as fast as 
they could, went up into one of the towers on the 
north side of the city, and for a while defended 
themselves there; but as they were encompass- 
ed with a multitude of enemies, they tried to 
use their right hands when it was too late, and 
at length they cheerfully offered their necks to 
be cut off by those that stood over them. And 
the Romans might have boasted that the conclu- 
sion of that siege was without blood [on their 
side,] if there had not been a centurion, Anto- 
nius, who was slain at the taking of the city. 
His death was occasioned by the following trea- 
chery: for there was one of those that were fled 
into the: caverns, which were a great number, 
_who desired that this Antonius would reach him 
his right hand for his security, and would assure 
him that he would preserve him, and give him 
his assistance in getting up out of the cayern; 
accordingly, he incautiously reached him out his 
right hand, when the other man prevented him, 
and stabbed him under his loins with a spear, and 
killed him immediately. Ὁ 
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36. And on this day it was that the Romans 
slew all the multitude that appeared openly; but 
on the following days they searched the hiding 
places, and fell upon those that were under 
ground, and in the caverns, and went thus 
through every age, excepting the infants and the 
women, and of these there were gathered toge~ 
ther as captives twelve hundred; aiid as for 
those that were slain at the taking of the city, 
and in the former fights, they were numbered to 
be forty thousand. So Vespasian gave order that 
the city should be entirely demolished, ard all 
the fortifications burnt down. And thus was Jo- 
tapata taken, in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Nero, on the first day of the month Panemus 


[Tamuz.] 
CHAP. VIII. 


How Josephus was- discovered by a Woman, and 
was willing to deliver — a to the Ro- 
mans; and what Discourse he had with his 
own Men, when theyendeavoured to hinder him ; 
and what he said to Vespasian, when he was 
brought to him; and in what Manner Vespasian 
used him afterward. 


δ 1. Anp now the Romans searched for Jose- 
phus, both out of the hatred they bore him, and 
because their general was very desirous to have 
him taken; for he reckoned that if be were once 
taken, the greatest part of the war would be 
over. They then searched among the dead, and 
looked into the most concealed recesses of the 
city; but as the city was first taken, he was as- 
sisted by a certain supernatural providence; for 
he withdrew himself from the enemy when he 
was in the midst of them, and leaped into a cer- 
tain deep pit, whereto there adjoined a large den 
at one side of it, which den could not be seen by 
those that were above ground; and here he met 
with forty persons of eminence that had conceal- 
ed themselves, and with provisions enough to 
satisfy them for not a few days. Soin the day 
time he hid himself from the enemy, who had 
seized upon all places, and in the night time he 
got up out of the den, and looked about for some 
way of escaping, and took exact notice of the 
watch; but as all places were guarded every 
where on his account, that there was no way of 
getting off unseen, he went down again into the 
den. Thus he concealed himself two days; but on 
the third day, when they had taken a woman who 
had been with them, he was discovered. Where- 
upon Vespasian sent immediately and zealously 
two tribunes, Paulinus and Galicanus, and order- 
ed them to give Josephus their right hands as a 
security for his life, and to exhort him to come up. 

2. So they came and invited the man to come 
up, and gave him assurances that his life should 
be preserved; but they did not prevail with him; 
for he gathered suspicions from the probability 
there was that one who had done so many things 
against the Romans, must suffer for it, though 
not from the mild temper of those that invited 
him. However, he was afraid that he was invi- 
ted to come up in order to be punished, untW Ves- 
pasian sent besides these a third tribune, Nica- 
nor, to him; he was one that was well known to 
Josephus, and had been his familiar acquaintance 
in old time. When he was come, he enlarged 
upon the natural mildness. of the Romans to- 
wards those they have once conquered, and told 
him, that he had tahered himselfso valiantly, that 
the commanders rather admired than hated him; 
that the general was very desirous to have him 
brought to him, not in order to punish him, for 
that he could do though he should. not come vo- 
luntarily, but that he was determined to preserve 
a man of his courage. He moreover added this, 
that Vespasian, had he been resolved to impose 
upon him, would not have sent to him a friend 
of his own, nor put the fairest colour upon the 
vilest action, by pretending friendship and mean 
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ing perfidiousness, nor would he ‘have himself] ourselves? For it is certainly a foolish thing to 


acquiesced, or come to him, had it been to de- 
ceive him. 

3. Now as Josephus began to hesitate with 
himself about Nicanor’s proposal, the soldiery 
were so angry, that they ran hastily to set fire 
to the den; but the tribune would not permit 
them so to do, as being very desirous to take the 
man alive. And now as Nicanor lay hard at Jo- 
sephus to comply, and he understood how the 
multitude of the enemies threatened him, he 
called to mind the dreams which he had dream- 
ed in the night time, whereby God had signified 
to him beforehand both the future calamities of 
the Jews, and the events that concerned the Ro- 
man emperors. Now Josephus was able to give 
shrewd conjectures about the inferpretation of 
such dreams as have been ambiguously deliver- 
ed by God. Moreover, he was not unacquainted 
with the prophecies contained in the sacred 
books, as, being a priest himself, and of the pos- 
terity of priests; and just then was he in an ec- 
stasy, and setting before him the tremendous 
images of the dreams he had lately had, he put 
be a secret prayer to God, and said, “Since it 
pleaseth thee, who hast created the Jewish na- 
tion, to depress the same, and since all their 
good fortune is gone over to the Romans, and 
since thou hast made choice of this soul of mine 
to foretell what is to come to pass hereafter, I 
willingly give them my hands, and am content 
to live. 
over to the Romans as a deserter of the Jews, 
but as a minister frém thee.” 

4. When he said this, he complied with Nica- 
nor’s invitation. But when those Jews who had 
fled with him, understood that he yielded to 
those that invited him to come up, they came 
about him in a body, and cried out, “ Nay, in- 
deed, now may the laws of our forefathers, which 
God ordained himself, well groan to purpose; 
that God, we mean, who hath created the souls 
of the Jews of such a temper, that they despise 
death. O Josephus! art thon still fond of life? 
and canst thou bear to see the light in a state of 
slavery? How soon hast thou forgotten thyself? 
How many hast thou persuaded to lose their 
lives for liberty? Thou hast therefore had a 
false reputation for manhood, and a like false 
reputation for wisdom, if thou canst hope for 

reservation from those against whom thou hast 
‘ought so zealously, and art, however, willing to 
be preserved by them, if they be in earnest. But 
although the good fortune of the Romans hath 
made thee forget thyself, we ought to take care 
that the glory of our forefathers may not-be tar- 
nished. We will lend thee our right hand and a 
sword; and if thou wilt die willingly, thou wilt 
die as a general of the Jews; but if unwillingly, 
thou wilt die as a traitor to them.” As soon as 
they said this, they began to thrust their swords 


And I protest openly, that I do not go" 


do that to ourselves which we quarrel with them 
for doing to us. I confess freely, that it is a brave 
thing to die for liberty; but still so that it be in 
war, and done by those who take that liberty 
from us; but in the present’case our enemies do 
neither meet us in battle, nor do they kill us, 
Now, he is equally a coward who will not die 
when he is obliged to die, and he who will die 
when he is not obliged so todo. What are we 
afraid of, when we will not go up te the Romans? 
Is it death? If so, what we are afraid of when we 
but suspect our enemies will inflict it on us, shall 
we inflict it on ourselves for certain? But it may 
be said, we must be slaves. 
aclear state of liberty at present? It may also 


| be said, that it is a manly act for one to kill him- ὦ 


self. No, certainly, but a most unmanly one, 
as I should esteem that pilot to be an arrant 
coward, who, out of fear of a storm, should sink 
his ship of his own accord. Now, self-murder is 
a crime most remote from the common nature of 
all animals, and an instance of impiety against 
God our Creator: nor indeed is there any animal 
that dies by its own contrivance, or by its own 
means, for the desire of life is a law engraven in 
them all; on which account we deem those that 
openly take it away from us to be our enemies, 
and those that do it by treachery are punished 
for so doing. And do not you think that God is 
very angry when a man doth injury to what he 
hath bestowed on him? For from him it is that 
we have received our being, and we ought to leave 
it to hisdisposal to take that being away from us. 
The bodies of all men are indeed mortal, and are 
created out of corruptible matter; butthe soul is 
ever immortal, and is a portion of the divinity 
that inhabits our bodies. Besides, if any one de- 
stroys or abuses a depositum he hath received 
from amere man, he isesteemed a wicked and per- 
fidious person; but thenif any one cast out of his 
body this divine depositum, can we imagine that 
he who is thereby affronted does not know of it: 
Moreover, our law justly ordains that slaves which 


And are we then in_ 


run away from their masters shall be punished, —_ 
though the masters they run away from may. 


have been wicked masters to them. And shall 
we endeavour to run away from God, who is 


the best of all masters, and not think ourselves 


highly guilty of impiety? Do not you know that 
those who depart out of this life, according to 
the law of nature, and pay that debt which was 
received from God, when he that lent it us is 
pleased to require it back again, enjoy eternal 
fame; that their houses and their posterity are 
sure, that their souls are pure and obedient, and 
obtain. a most holy place in heaven, from whence, 
in the revolution of ages, they are again sent 
into pure bodies; while the souls of those whose 
hands have acted madly against themselves, are 
received by the darkest place in Hades, and 


at him, and threatened they would kill him, if he || while God, who is their father, punishes those 


thought of yielding to the Romans. 
5. Tose this, Josephus was afraid of their at- 


that offend against either of them in their poste- 
rity; for which reason God hates such doings, 


tacking him, and yet thought he should be a be- |! and the grime is punished by our most wise legis- 


trayer of the commands of God, if he died before 
they were delivered. So he began to talk like 
a philosopher to them in the aistress he was 
then in, when ‘he said thus to them: “O my 
friends, why are we so earnest to kill ourselves ? 
and why do we set our soul and body, which are 
such dear companions, at such variance? Can 
any one pretend that I am not the man I was for- 
merly ? Nay, the Romans are sensible how the 
matter stands well enough. Itis a brave thing to 
die in war; but so that it be according to the law 
of war, by the hand of conquerors. i therefore, 
1 ayoid death from the sword of the Romans, lam 
truly worthy to be kiiled by my own sword, and 
my own hand: but if they admit of mercy, and 
would spare their enemy, h 

we to have mercy upon ourselves, and to spare 


lator. Accordingly our laws deterinine, that the 
bodies of such as kill themselves should be ex- 
posed till the sun be set, without burial, although 
at the same time it be allowed by them to be 
lawful to bury our enemies [sooner.] The laws 
of other nations also enjoin such men’s hands to 
be cut off when they are dead, which had been 
made use of in destroying themselves when alive; 
while they reckoned that as the body is alien from 


the soul, so is the hand alien from the body. It_ 


is, therefore, my friends, a right thing to reason 
justly, and not add to the calamities which men 
ring upon us, impiety towards our Creator. If 


we have a mind'to preserve ourselves, let us do _ 


it; for to be preserved by those our enemies, to 


ow much more ought || whom we have given so many demoustrations of 


our courage, is noway inglorious; but if we have 
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a mind to die, it is good to die by the hand of 
those that have conquered us. For my part, I 
will not run over to, our enemies’ quarters, in 
order to be a traitor to myself; for certainly I 
should then, be much more foolish than those 
that deserted to the enemy, since they did it in 
order to save themselves, and I should do it for 
destruction, for my own destruction. However, 
I heartily wish the Romans may prove treache- 
rous in this matter; for if, after the offer of their 
right hand for security, I be slain by them, J 
shall die cheerfully, and carry away with me the 
sense of their perfidiousness, as a consolation 
greater than victory itself.” 
_ 6. Now these and many the like motives did 
Josephus use to these men to prevent their mur- 
dering themselves; but desperation had shut 
their ears, as having long ago devoted them- 
selves to die, and they were irritated at Jose- 
hus. They then ran upon him with their swords 
in their hands, one from one quarter, and another 
fronvanother, and called him a coward, and every 
one of them appeared openly as if he were ready 
to smite him; but he calling to one of them by 
name, and looking like a general to another, and 
taking a third by the hand, and making a fourth 
ashamed of himself, by praying him to forbear, 
and being in this condition distracted with various 
eel (as he well might in the great distress 

e was then in,) he kept off every one of their 
swords from killing -him, and was forced to do 
like such wild beasts as are encompassed about 
on every side, who always turn themselves 
pres those that last touched them. Nay, some 
of their right hands were debilitated by the re- 
verence they bare to their general in these his 
fatal calamities, and their swords dropped out of 
their hands, and not a few of them there were, 
who, when they aimed to smite him with their 
swords, they were not thoroughly either willing 
or able to do it. 

7. However, in this extreme distress, he was not 
destitute of his usual sagacity ; but trusting him- 
self to the providence of God, he put his life into 
hazard [in the‘manner following:] “ And now, 
(said he,) since it is resolved among you that you 
will die, come on, let us commit our mutual 
deaths to determination by lot. He whom the 
lot falls to first, let him be killed by him that hath 
the second lot, and thus fortune shall make its 
progress through us all; nor shall any of us pe- 
rish by Ris own right hand, for it would be unfair 
if, when the rest are gone, somebody should re- 
pent and save himself.’ This proposal ‘appeared 
to them to be very just; and when he had pre- 
vailed with them to determine this matter by 
lots, he drew one of the lots for himself also. He 
who had the first lot laid his neck bare to him 
that had the next, as supposing that the general 
would die among them immediately; for they 
thought death, if Josephus might but die with 
them, was sweeter than life: yet was he with 
another left tothe last, whether we must say it 
happened so by chance, or whether by the provi- 
dence of God. And as he was very desirous 
neither to be condemned by the lot, nor, if he 
had been left to the last, to imbrue his right 

hand in the blood of his countryman, he persuad- 
ed him to trust his fidelity to him, and to live as 
well as himself. 

8, Thus Josephus escaped in the war with the 
Romans, and in this his own war with his friends, 
and was led by Nicanor to Vespasian. But now 
all the Romans ran together to see him; and as 
the multitude pressed one upon another about 
their general, there was a tumult of a various 


* IT do not know where to find the law of Moses here 
meutioned by Josephus, and afterward by Eleazar, B. vii. 
ch. viii, sect. 7; and almost implied in B.i. ch. xiii. sect. 
10, by Josephus’s commendation of Phasnelus for doing 
so: I mean whereby Jewish generals and people were 
obliged to kill themselves, rather than go into slavery un- 
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kind; while some rejoiced that Josephus was 
taken, and some threatened him, and some crowd- 
ed to see him very near; but those that were 
more remote cried out to have this their enemy 
put to death, while those that were near called 
to mind the actions he had done, and a deep con- 
cern appeared at the change of his fortune. Nor 
were there any of the Roman commanders, how 
much soever they had been enraged at him be- 
fore, but relented when they came to the sight of 
him. Above all the rest, Titus’s own valour, and 
Josephus’s own patience under his afflictions, 
made him pity him, as did also the commisera- 
tion of his age, when he recalled to mind that 
but a little while ago he was fighting, but lay 
now in the hands of his enemies, which made 
him consider the power of fortune, and how 
quick is the turn of affairs in war; and how no 
state of men is sure: for which reason he then 
made a great many more to be of the same pitiful 
temper with himself, and induced them to com- 
miserate Josephus. He was also of great weight 
in persuading his father to preserve him. How- 
ever, Vespasian gave strict orders that he should 
be kept with great caution, as though he would 
ina very little time send him to Nero. 

9. When Josephus heard him give these orders, 
he said, that he had somewhat in his mind that 
he would willingly say to himself alone. When 
therefore they were all ordered to withdraw, ex- 
cepting Titus and two of their friends, he said, 
“Thou, O Vespasian, thinkest no more than that 
thou hast taken Josephus himself captive, but I 
come to thee as a messenger of greater tidings ; 
for had not I been sent by God to thee, I knew 
what was the law* of the Jews in this case, and 
how it becomes generals to die. Dost thou send 
me to Nero? For why? Are Nero’s suceessors 
till they come to thee still alive? Thou, O Ves- 
pasian, art Cesar, and emperor, thou, and this 
thy son. Bind me now still faster, and keep me 
for thyself, for thou, O Cesar, art not only lord 
over me, but over the land and the sea, and all 
mankind; and certainly I deserve to be kept in 
closer custody than I now am in, in order to be 
punished, if I rashly affirm any thing of God.” 
When he had said this, Vespasian at present 
did not believe him, but supposed that Josephus 
said this as a cunning trick in order to his own 
preservation; but in a little time he was con- 
vinced, and believed what he said to be true, 
God himself erecting his expectations, so as to 
think of obtaining the empire, and by other signs 
foreshowing his advancement.. He also found 
Josephus to have spoken truth on other ocea- 
sions; for one of those friends that were present 
at that secret conference, said to Josephus, ‘I 
cannot but wonder how thou couldest not fore- 
tell to the people of Jotapata that they should be 
taken, nor couldest foretell this captivity which 
hath happened to thyself, unless what thou now 
sayest be a vain thing, in order to avoid the rage 
that is risen against thyself.” ΤῸ which Jose- 
phus replied, “1 did foretell to the people of Jo- 
tapata, that they would be taken on the forty-se- 
venth day, and that 1 should be caught alive by 
the Romans.” Now when Vespasian had inguir- . 
ed of the captives privately about these predic- 
tions, he found them to be true, and then he be- 
gan to believe those that concerned himself. Yet 
did he not set Josephus at liberty from his bands, 
but bestowed on him suits of clothes and other 
precious gifts; he treated him also in a very 
obliging manner, and continued so to do, Titus 
still joining his interest in the honours that were 
done him. 


der heathens. I doubt this would have been no better than 
self-murde7; and 1 believe it was rather some vain doc- 
trine, or interpretation of the rigid Pharisees, or Essenes, 
or Herodians, than a just consequence from any law of 
God delivered by Moses. 
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CHAP. IX. 
How Joppa was taken, and Tiberias delivered up. 


§ 1. Now Vespasian returned to Ptolemais on 
the fourth day of the month Panemus, [Tamuz,] 
and from thence he came to Cesarea, which lay 
by the sea-side. This was a very great city of 
Judea, and for the greatest part inhabited by 
Greeks: the citizens here received both the Ro- 
man army and its general with ali sorts of accla- 
mations and rejoicings, and this partly out of the 
good-will they bore to the Romans, but princi- 
pally out of the hatred they bore to those that 
Were conquered by them; on which account they 
came clamouring against Josephus inerowds, and 
desired he might ‘be put to death. But Vespa- 
sian passed over this petition concerning him, as 
offered by the injudicious multitude, with a bare 
silence. Two of the legions also he placed at 
Cezsarea, that they might there take their winter- 
quarters, as perceiving the city very fit for such 
a purpose; but he placed the tenth and the fifth 
at Scythopolis, that he might not distress Casa- 
rea with the entirearmy. This place was warm, | 
even in winter, as it was suffocating hot in the! 
summer time, by reason of its situation in a| 
plain, and near to the sea {of Galilee.] 

2. In the mean time there were gathered to-/ 
ether as well such as had seditiously got out 
rom among their enemies, as those that had | 
escaped out of the demolished cities, which 
were in all a great number, and repaired Joppa, | 
which had been left desolate by Cestius, that it 
might serve them for a place of refuge; and be- 
cause the adjoiuing region had been laid waste | 
in the war, and was not capable of supporting 
them, they determined to go off to sea. They 
also built themselves a great many piratical 
ships, and turned pirates upon the seas near to 
Syria, and Phenicia, and Egypt, and made those 
seas unnavigable to all men. Now as soon as| 
Vespasian knew of their conspiracy, he sent} 
both footmen and horsemen to Joppa, which was | 
unguarded in the night time; however, those 
that were in it perceived that they should be at- 
tacked, and were afraid of it; yet did they not! 
endeavour to keep the Romans out, but fled to} 
their ships, and lay at sea all night out of the 
reach of their darts. — 

3. Now Joppa is not naturally a haven, for it 
ends in a rough shore, where all the rest of it is | 
straight, but the two ends bend towards each) 
other, where there are deep precipices, and great 
stones that jut out into the sea, and where the | 
chains wherewith Andromeda was bound have 
left their footsteps, which attest to the antiquity 
of that fable. But the north wind opposes and 
beats upon the shore, and dashes mighty waves 
against the rocks which receive them, and ren- 
ders the haven more dangerous than the country 
they had deserted. Now as those people of Jop- 

a were floating about in this sea, in the morn- 
ing there fell a violent wind upon them; it is 
ealled by those that sail there, the black north 
wind, and there dashed their ships one against | 
another, and dashed some of them against the 
rocks, and carried many of them by force, while 
they strove against the opposite waves, into the 
main sea; for the shore was so rocky, and had 
so many of the enemy upon it, that they were 
afraid to come to land; nay, the waves rose so 
very high, that cord drowned them; nor was 
there any place whither they could fly, nor any 
way to save themselves, while they were thrust 
out of the sea by the violence of the wind, if 
they staid where they were, and out of the city 
by the violence of the Romans. And much la- 
mentation there was when the ships dashed 
against one another, and a terrible noise when 


* These public mourners, hired upon the supposed death 
of Josephus, and the real death of many more, illustrate 
some passages in the Bible which suppose the same cus- 


| the lamentation did not cease in the cit: 
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they were broken to pieces; and some of the mul- 
titude that were inthém were covered with waves, 
and so perished, and a great many were embar- 
rassed with shipwrecks. But some of them 
thought, that to die by their own swords was 
lighter than by the sea, and so they killed them- 
selves before they were drowned; although the 
greatest part of them were carried by the waves, 
and dashed to pieces against the abrupt parts of 
the rocks, insomuch that the sea was bloody a 


long way, and the maritime parts were full of: 


dead bodies, for the Romans came upon those 
that were carried to the shore, and destroyed 
them; and the number of the bodies that we 
thus thrown out of the sea, was four’ thousand 
and two hundred. The Romans also took the 
city without opposition, and utterly demolished it. 
4, And thus was Joppa taken twice by the 
Romans in a little time; but Vespasian, in order 
to prevent these pirates from coming thither any 
more, erected a camp there, where the citadel of 
Joppa had been, and left a body of horse in it, 
with a few footmen, that these last might stay 
there and guard the camp, and the horsemen 
might spoil the country that lay round it, and 
might destroy tie neighbouring villages, and 
smaller cities. So these troops overran-the coun- 
try, as they were ordered to do, and every day 
cut to pieces and laid desolate the whole region. 
5. But now, when the fate of Jotapata was re- 
lated at Jerusalem, a great many at the first dis- 
believed it, on account of the vastness of the ca- 
lamity, and because they had no eyewitness to 
attest the truth of what was related about it; for 
not one person was saved to be a messenger of 
that news, but a fame was spread abroad at rau- 
dom that the city was taken, as such fame usu- 
ally spreads bad news about. However, the 
truth was known by degrees, from the places 
near Jotapata, and appeared to all to be too true. 
Yet were there fictitious stories added to what 
was really done; for it was reported that Jose- 
phus was slain at the taking of the city, which 
piece of news filled Jerusalem full of sorrow. In 
every house also, and among all to whom any of 
the slain were allied, there was a lamentation for 
them: but the mourning for the commander was 
a public one, and some mourned for those that 


|} had lived with them, others for their kindred, 


others for their friends, and others for their breth- 
ren, butall mourned for Josephus; insomuch that 
before 
the thirtieth day, and a great many hired mourn- 
ers,” with their pipes, who should begin their 
melancholy ditties for them. 

6. But as the truth came out in time, it appear 
ed how the affairs of Jotapata really stood; yet 
was it found that the death of Josephus was a 
fiction; and when they understood that he was 
alive, and was among the Romans, and that the 
commanders treated hit at another rate than 
they treated captives, they were as vehement] 
angry at him now, as they had showed their good- 
will before when he appeared to have been dead. 
He was also abused by some as having been a 
coward, and by others as a deserter ; and the city 
was full of indignation at him, and of reproaches 
cast uponhim: their rage was also aggravated 
by their afflictions, and more inflamed by their 
ill success; and what usually becomes an occa- 
sion of caution to wise men, I mean affliction, 
became a spur to them to venture on farther ca- 
lamities, and’ the end of one misery became still 
the beginning of another; they therefore resolv- 
ed to fall on the Romans the more vehemently, 


as resolving to be revenged on him in revenging ἡ 


themselves on the Romans. And this was the 
state of Jerusalem as to the troubles which now 
came upon it. 


toms, as Matt. xi. 17, where the reader may cousult the 
notes of Grotius. 
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7. But Vespasian, in order to see the kingdom 
of Agrippa, while the king himself persuaded 
bim so to do, (partly in order to his treating the 

eneral and his army in the best. and most splen- 
tid manner his private affairs would enable him 
to do, and partly that he might, by their means, 
correct such things as were amiss in his govern- 
ment,) he removed.from that Cesarea which was 
by the sea-side, and went to that which is called 
Cwsarea Philippi;* and there he refreshed his 
army for twenty days, and was himself feasted 
by king Agrippa, where he also returned public 
thanks to God for the good success he had had 
in his undertakings. But as soon as he was in- 
formed that Tiberias was fond of innovations, 
and that Tarichee had revolted, both which 
cities were parts of the kingdom of Agrippa, 
and was satisfied within himself that the Jews 
were every where perverted [from their obedi- 
ence to their governors,] he thought it season- 
able to make an expedition against these cities, 
and that for the sake of Agrippa, and in order to 
bring his cities to reason. So he sent away his 
son Titus to [the other] Czsarea, that he might 
bring the army that lay there to Scythopolis, 
which is the largest city of Decapolis, and in the 
neighbourhood of Tiberias, whither he came, 
and where he waited for hisson. He then came 
with three legions, and pitched his camp thirty 
furlongs off Tiberias, at a certain station easily 
seen by the innovators; it is named Sennabris. 
He also sent Valerian, a decurion, with fifty 
horsemen, to speak peaceably to those that were 
in the city, and to exhort them to give him assu- 
rances of their fidelity; for he had heard that 
the people were desirous of peace, but were oblig- 
ed by some of the seditious part to join with 
them, and so were forced to fight for them. 
When Valerian had marched up to the place, 
and was near the wall, he alighted off his horse, 
and made those that were with him do the same, 
that they might not be thought to come to skir- 
mish with them; but before they could come to 
discourse one with another, the most potent men 
among the seditious made a sally upon them 
armed; their leader was one whose name was 
Jesus, the son of Saphat, the principal head of a 
band of robbers. Now Valerian, neither think- 
ing it safe to fight contrary to the commands of 
the general, though he were secure of a victory, 
and knowing that it was avery hazardous under- 
taking for a few to fight with many, for those 
that were unprovided to fight those that were 
ready, and being on other accounts surprised at 
this unexpected onset of the Jews, he ran away 
on foot; as did five of the rest in like manner, and 
left their horses behind them; which horses Jeé- 
sus led away into the city, and rejoiced as if they 
tad taken them in battle, and not by treachery. 

8. Now the seniors of the people, and such as 
were of principal authority among them, fearing 
what would be the issue of this matter, fled to 
the camp of the Romans: they then took-their 
king along with them, and fell down before Ves- 
peeten, to supplicate his favour, and besought 

im not to overlook them, nor to impute the 
madness of a few to a whole city; to spare a peo- 

le that had been ever civil and obliging to the 

omans; but to bring the authors of this revolt 
- to due punishment, who had hitherto so watched 
them, that though they were zealous to give 
them the security of their right hands of a long 
time, yet could they not accomplish the same. 
With these supplications the general complied, 
although he were very angry at the whole city 
about the carrying off his horses, and this be- 
cause he saw that Agrippa was under a great 
concern for them. So when Vespasian and 
Agrippa had accepted of their right hands by 

* Of this Ceesarea Philippi (twice mentioned in our New 


Testament, Matthew xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27,) there are 
coins still extant, as Spanheim here informs us 
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way of security, Jesus and his party thought it 
not safe for them to continue at Tiberias, so they 
ran away to Tarichex.’ The next day Vespa- 
sian sent Trajan before with some horsemen to 
the citadel, to make trial of the multitude, whe- 
ther they were all disposed for peace; and as 
soon as he knew that the people were of the 
same mind with the petitioners, he took his army 
and went to the city; upon which the citizens 
opened to him their gates, and met him with 
acclamations of joy, and called him their saviour 
and benefactor. But as the army was a great 
while in getting in at the gates, they were so 
narrow, Vespasian commanded the south wall to 
be broken down, and so made a broad passage 
for their entrance. However, he charged them 
to abstain from rapine and injustice, in order to 
gratify the king; and on his account spared the 
rest of the wall, while the king undertook for 
them that they should continue [faithful to the 
Romans] for the time to come. And thus did he 
restore this city toa quiet state, after it had 
been grievously afllicted by the sedition. 


CHAP. X. 


How Tarichee was taken. A Description of the 
River Jordan, and of the Country ef Genne- 
sareth. 


§ 1. Anp now Vespasian pitched his camp be- 
tween this city and Tarichez, but fortified his 
camp more strongly, as suspecting that he 
should be forced to stay there, and have a long 
war; for all the innovators had gotten together 
at Tarichee, as relymg upon the strength of 
the city, and on the lake that lay by it. This 
lake is called by the people of the country the 
lake of Gennesareth. The city itself is situated, 
like Tiberias, at the bottom of a mountain, and 
on those sides which are not washed by the sea, 
had been strongly fortified by Josephus, though 
not so strongly as Tiberias; for the wall of Tibe- 
rias had been built at the beginning of the Jews’ 
revolt, when he had great pleuty of money, and 
great power, but Tarichee partook only the re- 
mains of that liberality. Yet had they a great 
number of ships gotten ready upon the lake, 
that in case they were beaten at land, they 
might retire to them; and they were so fitted 
up, that they might undertake a seafight also. 
But as.the Romans were building a wall about 
their camp, Jesus and his party were neither af- 
frighted at their number, nor at the good order 
they were in, but made a sally upon them, and 
at the very first onset the builders of the wall 
were dispersed, and these pulled what little they 
had before built to pieces; but as soon as they 
saw the armed men getting together, and be- 
fore they had suffered any thing themselves, 
they retired to their own men. But then the 
Romans pursued them, and drove them into 
their ships, where they launched out as far as’ 
might give them the opportunity of reaching the 
Romans with what they threw at them, and then 
east anchor, and brought their ships close, as in 
a line of battle, and thence fought the enemy 
from the sea, who were themselves at land. But 
Vespasian hearing that a great multitude of them 
were gotten together in the plain that was be- 
fore the city, he thereupon sent his son, with six 
hundred chosen horsemen, to disperse them. 

2. But when Titus perceived that the enemy 
was very numerous, he sent to his father, ‘and 
informed him, that he should want more forces. 
But as he saw a great many of the horsemen 
eager to fight, and that before any succours 
could come to them, and that yet some of them 
were privately under a sort of consternation at 
the multitude of the Jews, he stood in a place 
whence he might be heard, and said to them, 
‘“‘My brave Romans! for it is right for me to put 
you in mind of what nation you are, in the begin, 
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ning ὍΓ my speech, that oy taay not be igno- 
rant who you are, and who they are against 
whom we are*going to fight. For as to us, Ro- 
mans, no part of the habitable earth hath been 
able to escape our hands hitherto; but as for the 
Jews, that I may speak of them too, though they 
have been already beaten, yet do-they not give 
up the cause; and a sad thing it would be for us 
to grow weary under good success, when they 
bear up under their misfortunes. As to the alac- 
rity Which’ you show publicly, I see it, and re- 
joice at it; yet am | afraid lest the multitude of 
the enemy should bring a concealed fright upon 
some of you: let such a one consider again who 
we are that are to fight, and whe those are 
against whom we are to fight. Now these Jews, 
though they be very bold, and great despisers of 
death, are but a disorderly body, and unskilful 
in war, and may rather be called a rout-than an 
army; while Ε need say nothing of our skill and 
our good order; for this is the reason why we 
Romans alone are exercised for war in time of 
re that we may not think of number for num- 
r, when we come to fight with our enemies; 
for what advantage should we reap by our con- 
tinual sort of warfare, :ἢ we must still be equal 
in number to such as have not been used to war? 
Consider further, that you are to have a conflict 
with men in effect unarmed, while you are well 
armed; with footmen, while you are horsemen; 
with those that have no good general, while you 
have one; and as these advantages make you in 
effect manifold more than you are, so do their 
disadvantages mightily diminish their number. 
Now it is not the-multitude of men, though they 
be soldiers, that manages wars with success, but 
it is their bravery that does it, though they be 
but a few; for a few are easily set, in battle ar- 
ray, and can easily assist one another, while 
over-numerous armies ace more hurt by them- 
selves than. by their enemies. It is boldyess and 
rashness, the effects of madness, that conduct the 
Jews. Those passions, indeed, make a great 
figure when they succeed, but are quite extin- 
pusied upon the least ill success; but we are 
ed on by courage, and obedience, and fortitude, 
which shows itself, indeed, in our good fortune, 
but still does not for ever desert us in our ill for- 
tune. Nay, indeed, your fighting is to be on 
greater motives than those of the Jews; for al- 
though they run the hazard of war for liberty, 
and for their country, yet what can be a greater 
motive to us than glory? and that it may never 
be said, that after ας hl got dominion of the 
habitable earth, the Jews are able to confront us. 
We must also reflect upon this, that there is no 
fear of our suffering any incurable disaster in the 
present case; for those that are ready to assist 
us are many, and at land also; yet it is in our. 
σα to seize upon this victory ourselves, and 
think we ought to prevent the coming of those 
my father is sending to us for our assistance, 
that our success may be peculiar to ourselves, 
and of greater reputation to us. And I cannot 
but think this an opportunity wherein ‘my father, 
and I, and you, shall be all put to the trial, whe- 
ther he be worthy of his former glorious perform- 
ances, whether I be his son in reality, and whe- 
ther you be really my soldiers; for it is usual for 
my father to conquer; and for myself, I should 
not bear the thoughts of returning to him if I 
‘were once taken by the enemy. d how will 
you be able to avoid being ashamed, if you do 
not show equal courage with your commander, 
when he goes before you into danger? For you 
know very well that [ shall go into the danger 
first, and make the first attack upon the enemy. 
Do not you therefore desert me, but persuade 
Se leap le that God will be assisting to my onset. 
ow this also before we begin, that we. shall 
now have the better success than we should 
Rate, if we were to fight at a distance.” 
63 ‘ 
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3. As Titus was saying this, Δ ΟΣ 
fury fell aon the 2h pet es. Pray 
ready come before the fight began, 
hundred horsemen, they were wnedsy at it, be- 
cause the reputation of the victory, would be di- 
minished by being common to sosmany. | Vespa- 
sian had also sent both’ Antonius ‘and Silo, with 
two thousand.archers, and had given dt them in 
charge’ to seize upon the mountain that was over 
against the city, and repel those that, were upon 
the wall; which archers did'as they were com- 
manded, and prevented ‘those ‘that attempted to 
assist them that way. And now Titus made his — 
own horse march first against the enemy, as 

the others with a great noise after iim, and ex- 


| tended themselves upon the plain as wide as the 


enemy which confronted tliem, by which means 
they appeared much more numerous than they 
really were. Now the Jews, although they were 
surprised at their onset, and at their good order 
made resistance against their attacks fora little 
while; but when they were pricked with their 
long poles, and overborne by the violent noise of 
the horsemen, they came to be trampled under 
their feet; many also of them were slain on 
every side, which made them disperse’ them- 
selves, and run to the city as fast as every one of 
them were able. So Titus pressed upon the hind- 
most, and slew them; and-of the rest, some he 
fell upon as they stood on heaps, and some he | 
prevented, and met them in the mouth, and run. 
them through; many also he. leaped upon as 
they fell one upon another, and trod them down, 
and cut off the retreat they had to the wall, and 
turned "them. back into the plain, till at last they 
forced a passage by their multitude, and got 
away, and ran into the city. 

4, But now there fell out a terrible sedition. 
among them’ within the city; for the inhabitants 
themselves, who had possessions there, and to 
whom the city belonged, were not disposed to_ 
fight from the mary beginning; and now the less. 
so, because they had been beaten: but the fo- 
reigners, which were very numerous, would 
force them to fight so much the more, insomuch 
that there was a clamour and a tumult amon, 
them, as all mutually angry one at another. fre 
when Titus heard this tumult, for he was not 
far from the wall, he cried out, ‘ Fellow soldiers, 
now ἰδ the time, and why do we make any delay, 
when God is giving up the Jews to us? Take the 
victory which is given you: do not you. hear . 
what a nOise they make? Those that have es- 
caped our hands are in an uproar against one dn- 
other. We have the city, if we make haste: 
but besides haste, we must undergo some labour, 
and use some courage; for no great thing uses 
to be accomplished without danger: accordingly 
we must not only μα their uniting again, 
which necessity will soon compel them to do, but 
we must also prevent the coming of our own men 
to our assistance, that as few as we aré we may 
conquer so great ἃ multitude, and may ourselves 
alone take the city.” . : 

5. As soon as ever Titus had said this, he 
leaped upon his horse, and rode apace down to 
the lake; by which Jake he marched, and enter 
ed into the city the first of them all, as did the 
others soon after him. Hereupon those that 
were upon the walls were seized with a terror at 
the boldness of the attempt, nor durst, any one 
venture to fight with him, or to hinder him; so 
they left guarding the city, and some of those 
that were about Jesus fled oyer the country 
while others of them ran down to the lake, and 
met the enemy in the teeth;and some were slain 
as they were getting up into the ships, but others 
of them, as they attempted to overtake those 
that were already gone abroad. There was also 
a great slaughter made in the city, while those 
foreigners that had not fled away already, made 
opposition; but the natural inhabitants were kill _ 
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ed without fighting: for in hopes of Titus’s giving 
them his right hand for their security, and out of 
consciousness that they had not given any con- 
sent to the war, they avoided fighting, till Titus 
had slain the authors of this revolt, and then put 
a stop to any further slaughters out of commise- 
ration of these inhabitants of the place. But for 
those that had fled to the lake, upon seeing the 
- city taken, they sailed as far as tliey possibly 
could from the enemy. 

6. Hereupon Titus sent one of his horsemen to, 
his father, and let him know the good neys of 
what he had done; at which, as was natural, he 

was very joyful, both on account of the courage 
and glorious actions of his son: for he thought 
now the greatest part of the war wasover. He 
then came thither himself, and set men to guard 
the city, and gave them command to take care 
that nobody got privately out of it, but to kill 
such as attempted so to-do. And on the next 
day he went down to the lake, and commanded 
that vessels should be fitted up, in order to pur- 
sue those that had escaped in the ships. . These 
vessels were quickly gotten ready accordingly, 
because, there was great plenty of materials, and 
a great number of artificers also. 

7. Now this lake of Gennesareth is so called 
from the country adjoining to it; its breadth is 
forty furlongs, and its length one hundred and 
-forty; its waters are sweet, and very agreeable 
for drinking, for they are finer than the thick 
waters of other fens; the lake is also pure, and 
on every side ends directly at the shores, and at 
the sands; it is also of a temperate nature when 
you draw it up, and of a more gentle nature than 
river or fountain ‘water, and yet always cooler 
than one could expect in so diffuse-a place as'this 
is: now when this water is kept in the open air, 
it is as cold as that snow which the country peo- 

le are accustomed to make by night in summer. 
ere, are several kinds of fish in it, different 
both to the taste and the sight from those else- 
‘where. It is divided into two parts by the river 
Jordan. Now Panium isthought to be the foun- 
‘tain of Jordan, but in reality is carried thither 
after an occult manner from the place called 
Phiala: this place lies as you go up to Tracho- 
nitis, and’is a hundred and twenty furlongs 
from Cesarea, -and is not far out of the road on 
the right hand; and indeed it hath its name of 
‘Phiala [vial or bowl] very justly from the round- 
ness of its circumférence, as being round like a 
wheel; its water continues always up to its edges, 
without either sinking or running over. And as 
this origin of Jordan was formerly not known, it 
was discovered so to'be when Phil >was tetrar¢h. 
of Trachonitis: for he had chaff thrown into 


Phiala, and it was found at Panium, where the 
ancients thought the fountain head of the river 
was, whither it had been therefore carried [by 
the waters.] As for Panium itself, its natural 
beauty had been improved by the royal liberality 
of Agrippa, and adorned at his expenses... Now 
Jordan’s visible stream arises-from this cavern, 
and divides the marshes and fens of the lake of 
Semchonitis; when it hath run another hundred 
and twenty furlongs, it first passes by the city of 
Julias, and then passes through the middle of the 
lake of Gennesareth ; after which it runs a long 
way over a desert, and then makes its exit into 
the lake Asphaltitis. 

8. The country also that lies over against this 
fake hath the same name of Gennesareth; its 
nature is wonderful, as well as its 
soil is so fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow 

* It may be worth our while to observe here, that near 
this lake of Gennesareth grapes and figs hang on the trees 
ten months ofthe year. We may observe also, that in 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Cateches. xviii..3, which was delivered 
not long before Easter, there were no fresh leaves of. fig- 
trees nor bunches of fresh grapes in Judea; so that when 
St. Mark says, ch. xi. 13, that our Saviour, soon after the 
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beauty; its, 
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upon it, and the inhabitants accordingly plant all . 


sorts of trees there; for the temper of the air is 
so well mixed, that it agrees very well with thase 
several sorts; particularly walnuts, which require 
the coldest air, flourish there in vast plenty; there 
are palm-trees also, which grow best in hot air; 
fig-trees also and olives grow. near them, which 
yet require an air that is more temperate. One 
may call this place the ambition of nature, where 
it forces:those plants that are naturally enemies 
to one another to agree together; it is a Happy 
contention of the seasons; as if every one’o 

them: laid claim to this country; for it not only 
nourishes different sorts of autumnal. fruit be- 
yond men’s expectations, but preserves them ἃ 
great while; it supplies men with the principal 
fruits, with grapes and figs, continually,” during 
ten months of the year, and the rest of the fruits 
as they become ripe together through the whole 


year: for besides the good temperature’of the: 


sair, it is also watered from a inost fertile fountain. 
The people of the country call.it Capharnaum: 


some have thought itto be a vein of the Nile, be-. 


cause it produces the Coracin fish as well as that 
lake does which is near to Alexandria. The 
length of this country extends ‘itself along the 
banks of this lake, that bears the same name, 
for thirty furlongs, and is in breadth twenty. 
And this is the nature of that place. © . 

9, But now, when the vessels were gotten 
lready, Vespasian put upon ship-board as‘many 
of his forces as he thought sufficient to be toa 
hard for those that were upon the lake, and set 
sail afterthem. Now those which-were driven 
into the lake, could neither.fly tothe land, where 
all was in their enemies’ hand, and in war against 
them; nor could they fight upon the level by sea, 
for their ships were small and fitted only for pi- 
racy; they were too weak to fight with Vespa- 
sian’s vessels, and, the marimers ‘that were in 
them were so few, that they were afraid to.come 
near the Romans, who attacked them in great 
numbers. However, as they sailed round about 
the vessels, and sometimes as they came near 
them, they threw stones at the Romans when 
they were a good way off, or came closer and 
fought them; yet did they-receive the greatest 
harm themselves in both cases. As for the stones 
they threw at the Romans, they only made a 
} sound one after. the other, for they threw them 
against such as-were in their armour, while the 


Roman darts could reach the Jews themselves; . 


and when they ventured to come near the Ro- 
mans, they became sufferers themselves before 
they could do any harm to the other, and were 


drowned, they and their ships together. As for: 


those that endeavoured to come to an actual fight, 
the Romans ran many of them through with 


their long poles. Sometimes the Romans leaped . 


into their ships with swords in their hands, and 
slew them; but when some of them met the ves- 
sels, the Romans caught them by the middle, and 
déstroyed at once their ships and themselves who 
were taken in them. And for sueh as were 
drowning in the sea, if they lifted their heads up 
above the water, they were either killed by darts, 
or caught by the vessels; .but if, in the desperate 
case they were in, they attempted to swim to the 
enemies, the Romans cut off either their heads 
or theirhands; and indeedthey were’ destroyed 
after various manners every where, till: the rest 
being put to flight were forced to get upon the 
land, while the vessels Sneniaiesen them about 
[on the sea;] but as many of these were repulsed 
when they were getting ashore, they were killed 


same time of the year,'came and found leaves on a fig- 
tree near Jerusaleni, but no yigs, because’ the time of new 
Jigs ripening was not yet, he says very true; nor‘were they, 
therefore, other than old leaves whigh our Saviour saw 
and old figs which he ‘expected, and which ever with us 
commonly hang on the trees all winter long. 
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by the darts upon the lake; and the Romans} 
leaped out of their vessels, and destroyed a great 
many more upon the land: one might then see 
the lake all bloody, and full of dead bodies, for 
not one of them escaped. And a terrible stink, 
and a very sad sight, there was on the following 
days over that country ; for as for the shores, they 
were full of shipwrecks, and of dead bodies all 
swelled; and as the dead bodies were inflamed 
by*the sun, and putrified, they corrupted the air, 
insomuch that the misery Was not only the object 
of commiseration te the Jews, but to those that 
hated them, and had been the duthors of that 
misery. This was the upshot of the sea-fight. 
The nuniber of the slain, including those that 
were killed in the city before, was six thousand 
and five hundred. 
» 10. After this fight was over, Vespasian sat 
upon his: tribunal at Tariche, m order to dis- 
* tinguish the foreigners from the old inhabitants ; 
for those foreigners appeared ‘to have begun-the 
war. So he deliberated with the other command- 
ers, whether he ought tosave those.old inhabi- 
tants or not. And when those commanders al- 
leged that the dismission of them would be to his 
own disadvantage, because,when they were once 
set at libe ey would not be at rest, since 
they would be people destitute of proper habita- 
tions, and would be able to compel such as they 
fled'to, to fight against us, Vespasian acknow- 
ledged that they did not deserve tobe saved, and 
that if the had leave given them to fly away, 
they would make use of it against those that 
gave them that leave. But still he considered 
with himself, after what manner they should be 
slain ;* for if he had thém slain there, he sus- 
ected the people of the country would thereby 
become his enemies; for that to be sure they 
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* This is the most cruel and barbarous action that Ves- 
pasian ever did in this whole war, as he did it with great 
reluctance also. It was done both after public assurance 
given of sparing the prisoners’ lives, and when all knew 
and confessed that these prisoners were no way guilty of 
any Sedition against the Romans. Nor, indeed, did Titus 
now give his consent, so far as appears, nor ever acted of 
himself so barbarously ; nay, soon after this Titus grew 
quite weary of shedding blood, and of punishing the inno- 


would never bear it, that so many that had been 
supplicants to him should be killed; and to offer 
violence to them, after he had given them assur 
ances of their lives, he could not himself bear to 
do it. Hawever, his friends were too hard for 
him, and pretended that nothing against the Jews 
could be any impiety, and that he ought to pre- 
fer what was profitable before what was fit to be 
done, where both could not be consistent. ‘So he 
gave them an ambiguous liberty to do as they 
advised, and permitted the prisoners to go along 
no other road than that whisk led to Tiberi 
only. So they readily believed what th ‘de® 
sired to be true, dud went along securely, with 
their effects, the way which was allowed them, 
while the Romans seized upon.all the road that 
led to Tiberias, that none of them might go out 
of it,and shut them up in the city. Then came 
Vespasian, and ordered them all to stand in the 
stadium,*and commanded them to kill the old 
men, together with the others that were useless, 
who were in number a thousand and two hun- 
dred. Out of the young men he chose six thou- 
sand of the strongest, and sent them to Nero, to 
dig through the isthmus, and sold’the remainder 
for slaves, being thirty thousand and four hun- 
dred, besides such as he made a present of to 
Agrippa; for as to those that belonged to his 
kingdom, he gave him leave to do what he pleas- 
ed with them: however, the king sold these also 
for slaves; but for the rest of the multitude, who 
were Trachonites, and Gaulanites, and of Hip- 
pos, and some of Gadara, the greatest part of 
them were seditious persons aad fugitives; who 
were of such shameful characters, that they pre- 
ferred War before:-peace. These prisoners were 
‘day the eighth day of the month Gorpieus _ 
ul. ᾽ os 


cent with the guilty, and ‘gave the people of Gischala 
leave to keep the Jewish Sabbath, B. iv. ch. ii, sect. 3,5, 
in the midst of their siege. Nor was Vespasidu disposed 
to do What he did, fill his officers persuaded him, and that 
from two principal topics, viz. that nothing could be un- 
just that was done against Jews, and that when both can- 
not be consistent, advantage must prevail over justice. 
Admirable court doctrines these! , » 
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> 
RVAL OF ABOUT ONE YEAR—FROM THE SIEGE OF GAMALA TO THE 
COMING OF TITUS TO BESIEGE JERUSALEM. 


CHAP. I. 
The Siege and Taking of Gamala. 


“1. Now all those Galileans who, after the 
ing of Jotapata, had revolted from the Ro- 
mans, did upon the conquest of Tarichex deliver 
themselves up to them again. And the Romans 
received all the fortresses and the cities, except- 
ing Gischala and those tliat had been seized upon 
Mount Tabor; Gamala also, which is a city over 
against Farichez, but on the other side of the 
he. conspired with them. This city lay upon 
‘the borders of Agrippa’s kingdom, as also did 
Sogana and Seleucia. And these were both parts 
of Gaulanitis, for Sogana was a part of that call- 
ed the upper Gaulanitis, as was Gamala of the 
lower; while Seleucia was situated at the lake 
Semechonitis, which lake is thirty furlongs in 
breadth, and sixty in length; its marshes reach 
. as far as the place Daphne, which in otlier re- 
spects is a delicious place, and hath such foun- 
‘tains as supply water to what is called Little Jor- 
dan; under the temple of the golden calf,* where 


* Here we have the exact situation of one of Jeroboam’s 
folden calves, at the exit of Little Jordan into Great Jor- 
dan, near a place called Daphne, but of old Dan. See the 
note on Antiq. B. viii. ch. viii. sect. 4. But Reland sus- 


it is sent into Great Jordan. Now Agrippa had 
united Sogana and Seleucia by leagues to him- 
self, at the very beginning of the revolt from the 
Romans; yet did not Gamala, accedé to them, 
but relied upon the difficulty of the place, which 
was greater than that of Jotapata, for it was situ- © 
ated upon’a rough ridge of a high mountain, 
with a kind of neck in the middle; where it be- 
gins to ascend, it lengthens jtself, and declines 
as much downward before as behind, insomuch 
that it is like a camel in figure, from whence it is 
so named, although the people of the country de 
not pronounce it accurdtely: both on the side 
and the face there are abrupt parts divided from 
the rest, and ending in vast deep valleys; yet 
are the parts behind, where they are joined te 
the mountain, somewhat. easier of ascent than 
the other; but then the people belonging to the 
place have cut an oblique ditch there, and made 
that hard to be ascended also. On its acclivity, 
which is strait, houses are built, and those very 
thick and close to one another. The city also 
hangs so strangely, that it looks as if it would 


pects, that even here we should read Dan instead of Daph- 
ne, there being nowhere else any mention of a place all . 
ed Daphne hereabouts. . 
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fall down upon itself, so sharp is it at the top. It 
1s exposed to the south, and ‘its southern mount, 
wile reaches to an immense height, was in the 
nature of a citadel to the city; and above that 
was a precipice, not walled about, but extending 
itself to animmense depth. There was also a 
spring of water within the wall, at the utmost 
limits of the city. 

2. Ag this city was naturally hard to be taken, 
so had Josephus, by building a wall about it, 
made it still stronger, as also by ditches and 
minesunder ground. ‘The people that were in it 
were made more bold by the nature of the place, 
than the people of Jotapata had been, but had 
much fewer fighting men in it; and they had 
such a confidence in the situation of the place, 
that they thought the enemy could not be too 
many for them: for the city had been filled with 
those that had fled to it for safety, on account of 
its strength; on which account they had been 
able to resist those whom Agrippa sent to be- 
siege it for seven months together. 

3. But Vespasian removed from Emmaus, where 
he had last pitched his camp before the city Ti- 
berias, (now Emmaus, if it be interpreted, may 
be rendered a warm bath, for therein is a spring 
‘of warm water, useful for healing,) and came to 
Gamala; yet was its situation such, that he was 
not able to encompass it all round with soldiers 
to watch it; but where the places were practica- 
ble, he sent men to watch it, and seized upon that 
mountain which was over it. And as the legions, 
according to their usual custom, were fortifying 
their camp upon that- mountain, he began to cast 
up banks at the bottom, at the part towards the 
east, where the highest tower of the whole city 
was, and where the fifteenth legion pitched their 
camp ; while the fifth legion did duty over against 
the midst of the city, and whilst the tenth legion 
filled up the ditches and the valleys. Now at this 
time it was that as king Agrippa was come nigh 
the walls, and was'endeavouring to speak to those 
that were on the walls about a surrender, he was 
hit with a stone on his right elbow by one of the 
slingers; he was then immediately surrounded 
with his own men. But the Romans were excited 
to set about the siege, by their indignation on the 
king’s account, and by their fear on their own 
account, as concluding that those men would 
omit no kinds of barbarity against foreigners and 
enemies, who were so enraged against one of 
their own nation, and one that advised them to 
nothing but what was for their own advantage. 

4. Now when the banks were finished, which 
was done on the sudden, both by the multitude 
of hands, and by their being aceustomed to such 
work, they brought the machines; but Chares 
and Joseph, who were the most potent men in 
the city, set their armed men in order, though 
already in a fright, because they did not suppose 
that the city could hold out long, since they had 
nota sufficient quantity either of water, or of 
other necessaries. However, these their leaders 
encouraged them, and brought them out upon 
the wall, and for a while indeed they drove away 
those that were bringing the machines; but 
when those machines threw darts and stones at 
them, they retiréd into the city; then did the 
Romans bring battering-rams to three several 
ppces, and made the walls shake [and fall.] 

hey then poured in over the parts of the wall 
that were thrown down, with a mighty sound of 
trumpets and noise of armour, and with a stout 
of the soldiers, and brake in by force upon those 
that were in the city; but these men fell upon 
the Romans for some time, at their first entrance, 
and prevented their going any further, and with 
great courage beat them back; and the Romans 
were so ot eaaeered by the greater multitude of 

*the peopie, Who beat.them on every side, that 
they were obliged to run into the upper parts of 
the city.. Whereupon the people turned about, 
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and fell upon their enemies. who had attacked 
them, and thrust them downto the lower parts 
and as they were distressed bythe narrowness 
and difficulty of the place, slew them; and as 
these Romans could neither beat those back that 
were above them, nor*escape the force of their 
own men that were forcing their way forward, 
they were compelled to-fly into, their enemies’ 
houses, which were.low; but these houses, bei 
thus full of soldiers, whose weight they coul 
not bear, fell down suddenly; and when’ one 
house fell, it shook down a great many of those 
that were under it, as did those’ do to such as 
were underthem. By this means a vast number 
of the Romans perished, for they were so terri- 
bly distressed, that although they saw the houses 
subsiding, they were compelled to leap upon the 
tops of them; so thata great many were ground 
to powder by these ruins, and a great many.of 
those that got from=under them lost some: of 
their limbs, but still a greater number were suf. 
focated by the dust that rose from those ruins. 
The people of Gamala supposed this to be an as- 
sistance afforded them by God, and without re- 
garditig what damage they suffered themselves, 
they pressed forward, and thrust the enemy upon 
the tops of their houses, and when they stumbled 
in the sharp and narrow streets, and: were per- 
petually tumbling down, they threw their stones 
or darts at them, and slew them. Now the very 
ruins afforded them stones eviough, and for iron 
weapons the dead men of the enemies’ side af- 
forded them what they wanted; for, drawing the 
swords of those. that were dead, they. made use 
of them to despatch such as were only half dead; 
nay, there were a great number who, upon their 
falling down from the tops of the houses, stab- 
bed themselves, and died after that manner; nor 
indeed was it easy for those that were beaten 
back to fly away, for they were so unacquainted 
with the ways, and the dust was so thick, that 
they wandered about without knowing one an- 
other, and fell down dead among the crowd. 

5. Those, therefore, that were able to find the 
ways out of the city retired. But now Vespa- 
sian always staid among those that were hard set, 
for he was deeply affected with’ seeing the ruins 
of the city falling upon his army, and forgot to 
take care.of his own preservation. He went up 
gradually towards the highest parts of the city 
before he was aware, and was left in the midst of 
dangers, having only a.very few with him; for 
even his son Tittis was not with him at that time, 
having been sent into Syriato Mucianus. How- 
ever, he thought it not safe to fly, nor did he es- 
teem it a fit thing for him to do; but calling to 
mind the actions he had done from his youth, and 
recollecting his courage, as if he had been ex- 
cited by a divine fury, he covered himself, and 
those that, were with him with their shields, and 
formed a testudo over both their_backs and their 
armour, and bore up against the enemy’s attack, 
who came running down.from the top of the city; 
and without showing any dread at the multitude 
of the men or of their darts, he endured all, until 
the enemy took. notice of that divine courage 
that was within him, and remitted of their at 
tacks; and when they presséd less zealously 
upon him, he retired, though without showing his 
back to them till he was gotten out of the walls 
of the city. Now a great number of: the Re- 
mans fell in this battle, among whom was Ebuti- 
us, the decurion, a man who appeared not only in 
this engagement, Wherein .he fell, but every 
where, and in former engagements, to be one of 
the truest conrage, and one that had done very 
great mischief to the Jews. But there, was a ° 
centurion whose name was Gallus, who durin 
this disorder being encompassed about, he “nie 
ten other soldiers privately crept into the house 
of a certain person, where he heard them talk- 
ing at supper ‘what the people intended to do 


¢ - yourselves, and not, by 
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‘against the Romans, or about themselves, (for 
both the man himself and those with him were 
Syrians.) So he got up in the night time, and 


cut all their throats, and-escaped, together with. 


his soldiers, to the Romans. 
‘6. And now Vespasian ‘comforted his army, 
which was much dejected by reflecting on their 
. ill suecess, and because they had never before 
fallen into such a calamity, and besides this, be- 
cause they were greatly ashamed that they had 
left their general alone in great dangers. As to 
what concerned himself, he avoided to say any 
‘thing, that he might by no means seem to com- 
plain of it; but he said, that “we ought to bear 
manfully what usually falls out in war, and this, 
by considering what the nature of war is, and 
how it can never be that we must conquer with- 
out bloodshed on our own side; for there stands 
about us that fortune which. is of its own nature 
. mutable ; that while they had killed so many ten 
thousands of the Jews, they had now paid their 
small share of the reckoning so late: and as it is 
the part of weak people to be too much puffed 
up with good success, so it is the part of cowards 
‘to be too much affrighted at that which is ill; 
for the change ftom the one to'the other is sud- 
‘den on both sides; and he is the best warrior 
who is of a sober mind under misfortunes, that 
he may continue in that temper, and cheerfully 
recover what had been lost formerly; and as for 
what had now happened, it was neither owing to 
their own effeminacy, nor to the valour of the 
Jews, but the difficulty of the place was the oc- 
easion of their advantage and of our disappoint- 
ment. Upon reflecting on which matter one 
might blame your zeal as perfectly ungoverna- 
ble; for when the enemy had retired to their 
highest fastnesses, you ought to have restrained 
resenting yourselves at 
the top of the city, to τῷ exposed’ to dangers; 
but upon your having obtained the lower parts 
of the city, you ought to have provoked those 
that had retired thithér to a safe and settled bat- 
tle; whereas, in rushing so hastily upon victory, 
ou took no care of your own safety. But this 
mncautiousness in war, and this madness of zeal, 
is not a Roman maxim, while we perform all that 
we attempt by skill and good order; that proce- 
dure is the part of barbarians, and is what the 
Jews chiefly support themselves by. We ought 
therefore to return to our own virtue, and to be 
-rather angry than any longer dejected at this un- 
lucky misfortune, and let every ‘one seek for his 
own consolation from his-own hand; for by this 
means he will avenge those that have been de- 
stroyed, and punish those that have killed them. 
For myself, I will endeavour, as I have now 
done, to go first before you against your enemies 
in every engagement, and to be the last that re- 

‘tires from it.” 

7. So Vespasian encouraged his army by this 
‘speech; but for the people of Gamala, it happen- 
ed that they took courage for a little while, upon 
such freat and unaccountable success as ey 
had had. But when they considered with them- 
selves that they had now no hopes of any terms 
of accommodation, and reflecting upon it that 
they could not. get rots and that their provi- 
sions began already to be short, they were ex- 
τ ceedingly cast down, and their courage failed 
them; yet did they not neglect what might be 
for their preservation, so far as they were able, 


* These numbers in Josephus of 30 furlongs ascent to 
the top of Mount Tabor, whether we estimate it by wind- 
ing and gradual, or by the perpendicular altitude, and of 
26 furlongs circumference upon the top, as also the 15 fur- 
longs for this ascent in Polybius, with Geminus’s perpen- 

_dicular altitude of almast 14 furlongs, here noted by Dr. 
Hudson, do none of them agree with the authentic testi- 
mony of Mr. Maundrel, an eyewitness, page 112, who says 
he was not an hour in getting up to the top of this Mount 
Tabor, and that the area of the top is an oval of about two 
furlongs in length and one in breadth. So I rather sup- 
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but the most courageous among them guarded 
\those parts of the wall'that were beaten down, 
while the more infirm did the’same to the rest of 
the wall that still sa round the city. And 
as the Romans raised their banks, and attempted 
tment the city a second time, a great many 
.of them fled out of the city through impractica- 
ble valleys, where no guards were placed, as 
also through subterraneous caverns; while those 
that were afraid of being caught, and for that 
reason staid in the city, perished for want of 
food, for what food they had was brought toge- 
ther from/all quarters, and reserved for the fight- 
ing men. 

8. And these were the hard circumstances 
that the people of Gamala were in. , But_ now 
Vespasian went about another work by the by, 
during this siege, and that was to subdue those 
that had seized upon mount 'Fabor, a place that 
lies in the middle between the, great plain and 
Scythopolis, whose top is elevated as high’as 
thirty furlongs,* and is hardly to be ascended on 
its north side; its top is a plain. of twenty-six fur- 
longs, and all encompassed with a wall. Now, 
Josephus erected this so long-a wall in forty 
days’ time, and furnished it with other materials, 
and with water from below, for the inhabitants 
only made use of rain water; as, therefore, there 
was agreat multitude of people gotten together 
upon this mountain, Vespasian sent Placidus 
with six hundred horsemen thither. Now, as it 
was impossible for him to ascend the mountain, 
he invited many of them to peace, by the offer 
of his right hand for their security, and of his 
intercession for them. Accordingly they came 
down, bit with a treacherous design, as well as 
he had the like treacherous design upon them 
on the other side; for Placidus spoke nie to 
them, as aimjng to take them when he got them 
into the plain; they also came dcwn, as comply- 
ing with his proposals, but it was in order to fall 
upon him when he was not aware’of it: how- 
ever, Placidus’s stratagem -was too hard for 
theirs; for when the Jews began to fight, he 
pretended to run away, and when they were in 
pursuit of the Romans, he enticed them a great 
way along the plain, and then made his horse- 
men turn back; whereupon he beat them, and 
slew a great number of them, and cut off the 
retreat,of the rest-of the multitude, and hindered 
their return. So they left Tabor, and’ fled to, Je- 
rusalem, while the people of the country came 
to terms with him, for their water failed them, 
and so they delivered up the mountain and them- 
selves to Placidus., Ξ 

9. But of the people of Gamala, those that were 
of the bolder sort fled away and hid themselves 
while the more infirny perished by famine ; but 
the men of war sustained the siege till the two 
and twentieth day of the month H perberecteus, 
['Tisri,] when three soldiers of the fifteenth legion, 
about the morning watch, got under a high tower 
that was near them, and undermined it, without 
making any noise; nor when they either came toit, 
which was inthe night-time, nor when they were 
under it, did those that guarded it perceive them. 
These soldiers then, upon their coming, avoided 
making a noise, and when they had rolled away 
five of the strongest stones, they went away 
hastily: whereupon the tower fell down on a 
sudden with avery great noise, and its guard fell 
headlong with it; so that those that kept guard 


pose Josephus wrote 3 furlongs for the ascent or altitude, 
instead of 30; and 6 furlongs for the circumference at the 
top, instead of 26: since a mountain of only 3 furlongs 
perpendicular altitude may easily require near an hour’s 
ascent, and the circumference of.an ὄν] of the foregoing 
quantity is near 6 furlongs: Nor certainly could such a 
vast circumference as 26 furlongs, or 3 1-4 miles, at that 
height, be encompassed with a wall, including a trench 
and other fortifications, perhaps those still remaining, ibid. 
in the small interval of 40 days, as Josephus here says they 
were by himself. 
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at other places were under such disturbance, that 
they ran away; the Romans also slew many of 
those that ventured to oppose them, among whom 
was Joseph, who was slain by a dart, as he was 
running away over that part of the wall that was 
broken down; but as those that were in the city 
were greatly affrighted at the noise, they ran 
hither and thither, and a great consternation fell 
upon them, as though all the enemy had fallen in 
at once upon them. Then it was that Chares, 
who was ill, and under the physician’s hands, 
gave up the ghost, the fear he was in greatly 
contributing to make his distemper fatal to him. 
But the Romans so well remembered their for- 
mer ill success, that they did not enter the city 


. till the three and twentieth day of the foremen- 


tionedamonth.. ; 
10. At which time Titus, who was now return- 
ed, out of the, indication he had at the destruc- 
tion the Romans had undergone while he was 
absent, took two hundred chosen horsemen, and 
some footmen with them, and entered without 
noise into the city. Now, as the watch perceived 
that he was coming, they.made a noise, and be- 
took themselves to their arms; and as-that his 
entrance was presently known to those that were 
in the city, some of them’ caught hold of their 
children and their wives; and drew them after 
them, and fled away to the citadel, with lamenta- 
tions and cries, while others of them went to 
meet Titus, and were killed perpetually ; ‘but so 
many of them as Were hindered from running up 
to the citadel, not knowing-what in the world to 
do, fell among the Roman guards, while the 
roans of those that were killed, were pro- 
igiously great every where, and the blood ran 
down all,the lower parts of the city from the 
upper. But then VeSpasian himself came to his 


assistance against those that had fled to the 


citadel, and brought his whole army with him: 
now this meee part of the city was every way 
rocky,‘and difficult of ascent, and elevated to a 
vast altitude, and very full of people on all sides, 
and encompassed with precipices, whereby the 
Jews cut off those that came up to them, and did 
much mischief to the others by their darts, and 
the large stones which they rolled down upon 
them; while they were themselves so high that 
the enemies’ darts could hardly reach them. How- 
ever, there arose such a divine storm against 
them as was instrumental to their destruction ; 
this carried the Roman darts upon them, and 
made those which they threw return back, and 
drove them obliquely away from'them : nor could 
the Jews-indeed stand upon the precipices, by 
reason of the violence of the wind, having nothing 
that was stable to stand upon, nor could they see 
those that were ascending up to them; so the 
Romans got up and surrounded them, and some 
they slew before they could defend themselves, 
art othar as they were delivering up them- 
selves; and the remembrance of those that were 
slain at their former entrance*into the city in- 
creased their rage against them now: a great 
number also of those that were surrounded on 
every side, and despaired of escaping, threw 
their children and their wives, and themselves 


_also, down the precipices, into the valley beneath, 


which, near the-citadel, had been dug hollow to 
a vast depth, but so it happened that the anger 
of the Romans appeared not to be so extra- 
vagant, as-was the madness of those that were 
now taken, while the Romans slew but four thou- 
sand, whereas the number of those that had 
thrown themselves down. was found to be five 
thousand; nor did any one escape except two 
women, who were the daughters of Philip, and 
Philip himself-was the son of a certain eminent 
man called Jacimus, ‘who had been general of 
king Agrippa’s army ; and these did therefore ‘es- 
cape, because they lay concealed from the rage 
of the Romans, when the city was taken; for 
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otherwise they spared not so much.as the infants ; 
of whom many were flung down by them from 
the citadel. And thus was Gamala taken on the 


three and twentieth day of the:month Hyper ἡ 


bereteus, ey) whereas the city had first re- 
volted: on the four and twentieth day of the 
month Gorpieus, [Elul.] : 


CHAP. IL. 


The Surrender of Gischala; when John flies from 
: it to Jerusalem. 


taken but the small city of Gischala, whose mul- 
titude yet were desirous of peace; for they were 
generally husbandmen, and always applied them- 
selves to cultivate the fruits ofthe.earth. How- 
ever, there were a great number that belonged 
to a band of robbers, that were already corrupt- 


the governing part of.the citizens were sick of 
the same distemper. It was John, the son of a 
certain man whose name was Levi, that drew 
them into this rebellion, and encouraged them in 
it. He was a cunning knave, and of a temper 
that could put on various shapes; very rash in 
expecting great things, and very saga¢ious m 
bringing about what he’hoped for. Jt was known 
to every body that he was fond of war, in order 
to thrust himself into authority ; and the seditious 
part of the people of Gischala were under his 
management, by whose rheans the populace, 
who seemed ready to send ambassadors in order 
to surrender, waited for the coming of the Ro- 
mans in battlé array. Vespasian sent against 
them Titus, with a thousand horsemen, but with- 
drew the tenth legion to Seythopolis, while he 
returned to Caesarea with the two other legions, 


after their long and hard campaign, thinking 
withal that the plenty which Was in those cities 
would improve their bodies and their spirits, 
against the diificulties they were to go through 


for great pains about Jerusalem, which was not 
yet taken, because it was the royal city, and the 
principal city of the whole nation, and because 


places got all together thither. It was alsonatu- 
rally strong, and the walls that were built round it 
made him not alittle concerned about it. More 
over, he esteemed the men that were in it to be 
so courageous and, bold, that even without the 
consideration of the. walls it would be hard to 
subdue them; for which reason he took care of, 
and exercised his soldiers beforehand for the 
‘work, as they do wrestlers before they begin 
their undertaking. Ν 

2. Now Titus; as he rode up to Gischala,found 
it would be easy for him to take the city uponthe 
first onset; but knew withal, that if he took it by 
force, the multitude would be destroyed by the 
soldiers without merey. (Now he was already 
satiated with the shedding of blood, «and pitied 
the major part, who would then perish without 
distinction, together with the guilty.)—So he was 
rather desirous the city might be surrendered up 
to him on terms. Accordingly, when he saw the 
wall full of those men that were of the corrupted 
party, he said to them, that “he could not but 
wonder what it was they depended on, when 
they alone staid to fight the Romans, after every 


oar city was taken by them, especially when 


they have seen cities much better fortified than 
theirs is, overthrown bya single attack upon 
them; while as many as have intrusted them- 
selves to the security of the Romans’ right hands, 
which he now offers fo them, without regarding 
their former insolence, do’ enjoy their posses- 


sions in safety; for that while they had hopes of 
recovering their liberty, they might be pardoned; 
but that their continuance still in their opposition, 


§ 1. Now no ‘place of: Galilee remained to be- 


ed, and had crept in among them, and some of, 


that he might allow them torefresh themselves | 


afterward; for he saw there would be occasion. 


those that had. run away from the war in other . 
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when they saw that to be impossible, was inex- 
cusable; for that, if they will not comply with 
such humane offers, and right hands for security; 
they should have experience of such a war that 
should spare nobody, and should soon be made 
sensible that the wall would be but a trifle, when 
battered by the Roman machines; im depending 
on which, they demonstrate themselves to be the 


only Galileans that were no better than arrogant 


slaves and captives.” . 
3. Now noné of the populace durst not only 
make i ay but durst not so much as get upon 
the wall, for it was all taken up by the robbers, 
“who were also the guard at the gates, in order 
. to prevent any of the rest from going out in 
order to propose terms of submission, and from 
receiving any of the horsemen into the city. 
But John returned Titus this answer, that “for 
himself he was content to hearken to his propo- 
sals, and that he would either persuade or force 
those that refusedthem. Yet he said, that Titus 
ought to have such regard to the Jewishlaw, as 
to grant them leave to celebrate that day which 


was the seventh day of the week, on which it, 


was unlawful not only to remove their arms, but 
even to treat of péace also; and that even the Ro- 
mans were not ignorant how the.period of the 
seventh day was among them a day of cessation 
from all labours; and that he who should compel 
them to transgress the law about that day, would 
be equally guilty with those that were compelled 
to transgress it: and that this delay could be of 
no disadvantage to him: for why-should any body 
think of any thing in the night, unless it was to 
fly away? which he might prevent by placin 
his camp round about them ; and that they should 
think it a great point gained, if they might not 
be obliged to transgress the laws of their conn- 
trys and that it would be a right thing for him, 
who designed to grant them peace, without their 
expectation of such a favour, to preserve the 
laws of those they saved inviolable.” Thus did 
this man put a trick upon Titus, not so much out 
of regard to the seventh day, as to his own pre- 
servation; for he was afraid lest he should be 
quite deserted, if the city should be taken, and 
had hig “ee of life in that night, and in his flight 
therein. . Now this was the work of God, who, 
therefore, preserved this John, that he might 
bring on the destruction of Jerusalem: as also it 
was his work that Titus was prevailed with by 
this pretence for a delay, and that he pitched his 
camp farther off the city at Cydessa. This Cy- 
dessa was a strong Mediterranean village of the 
Tyrians, which always hated and made war 
against the Jews; it had also a great number of 
inhabitants, and was well fortified, which made 
it a proper place for such as were enemies to the 
Jewish nation. 
5. Nowy in the night time, when John saw that 
there was no Roman guard about, the city, he 
seized the opportunity directly, and, taking with 
him not only the armed men that wefe about him, 
but a considerable number of those that had lit- 
tle to do, together with their families, he fled to 
Jerusalem. And indeed, though the man was 
making haste to. get away, an 
with fears of-bein ἈΒΆΠΕΥΡ, or of losing his life, 
yet did he Geavail with imself to take out of the 
city along with him a multitude of women and 
children, as far as twenty furlongs; but there he 
left them, as he proceeded farther on his journey, 
where those that were left behind made sad la- 
mentations; for the farther every one of them 
was come from his own people, the nearer they 
thought themselves to be to their enemies. They 
also affrighted themselves with this thought, that 
those who would carry them into captivity were 


a at hand, and still turned themselves back at 


e merenoise they.made themselves in this, 


‘their hasty flight, as if those from whom they fled 


were just uponthem, Many also of them missed 


" ἣν 


was tormented. 


the whole body of the people were in 


their ways, and the earnestness of suc 
to outgo the rest, thtew down many 
And indeed there was a miserable destruction 
made of the womén and children; while some of 
them took courage to call their husbands and 
kinsmen back, and to beseech them, with the 
bitterest lamentations, to stay for them; but 
John’s exhortation, who cried out to them to 
save themselves, and fly away, prevailed. He 
said also, that if the Romaths should seize upon 
those whom they Jeft béhind they would be re 
venged on them for it. So this multitude that 
ran thus away was dispersed abroad, according 
as each of them was able to-run, one faster or 
slower than another. ; ; 

5. Now on the nextday Titus came to the wall, 
to make the agreement, whereupon the people 
opened their ‘vates to him,‘and came out to him, 
with their children and wives, and made accla- 
‘mations of joy to him, as. to one’ that had been 
their benefactor, and had delivered the city out 
of custody; they also informed him of John’s 
flight, and besought’ him to spare. them, and to 
come in, and bring the rest of those that were for 
innovations to punishment. But Titus, not so 
much regarding the supplications of the people, 
sent part of his horsemen to pursue John, but 
they could not overtake him, for he-was gotten 
to Jerusalem before ; they also slew six thousand 
of the women and children who.went out with 
him; but returned back and brought with them 
almost. three thousand. -However, Titus -was 
greatly displeased that he had not been able to 
bring this John, who had deluded him, to punish- 
ment; yet he had captives enough, as wellan the 
corrupted part of the city, to satisfy his anger, 
when it missed of John. So he entered the city 
in the midst of acclamations of joy; and. when 
he had given orders to the soldiers to pull down 
asmall part of the wall; as’ of a city taken in 
war, he repressed those that had disturbed the 
city, rather by threatenings than by executions ; 
for he thought that many would accuse innocent 
sie toe out of their animosities* and quarrels, if 
1e should attempt to distinguish those that were 
worthy of punishment from the rest; and that it 
was better to let a guilty person alone in his fears, 
than to destroy with him any one that did not 
deserye it, for that probably such a one might be. 
taught prudence, by the fear of the punishment 
he had deserved, and have a shame upon him for 
his former offences, when he had been forgiven; 
but that the punishment of such as have been 
once put to death could never be retrieved. How- 
ever, he placed a garrison in the city for its se. 
curity, by which means he, should restram those: 
that were for innovations, and should leave those: 
that were peaceably disposed in greater security. 
And thus was all Galilée taken, but this not till 
after it had cost the Romans much’ pains before 
it could be taken by them. ; - 


CHAP. HI. . ) gaa 


Concerning John of Gischala. Conce 
Zealots, and the I ligh Priest Anan 
how the Jews raised Seditions one | 

. other [in Jerusalem.} ΩΝ 


4.5. 

§ 1. Now upon John’s entry into Serusalem 
“uproar, 

and ten thousand of them crowded about every 
one of the fugitives that were come to them, and 
inquired of them what miseries had happened 
abroad, when their breath was so shert, and hot, 
and quick, that of itself it declared the great dis- 
tress. they were in; ἐμὰ didthey talk big under 
their misfortunes, and pretended to say, that they 
had not fled away from the Romans, but came 
thither in order to fight them with. less hazard; 
for that it would bé an unreasonable and a fruit- 
less thing for them to expose themselves to des 


them. 


Ἢ 


perate hazards about Gischala. and’ such weak 4 
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cities, whereas they ought to lay up their wea- 

ns and their zeal, and reserve it for their me- 
tropolis. But when’ they related to them the 
taking of Gischala, and their decent departure, 
as they pretended, from that place, many of the 
people understood it to be no better than a flight; 
and especially when the people were-told of those 
that were made captives, they were in great con- 
fusion, and guessed those things to be, plain indi- 
cations that they should be taken also. But for. 
John, he was very little concerned for those he 


had left behind him, but went about among all’{ 


the people, and persuaded them to go to war, by 
the hopes he gave them. He affirmed that the 
affairs of the Romans were in a weak-condition, 
and extolled his dwn power. He ape aoctes upon 
the ignorance of the unskilful, as if those Ro- 
_ mans, although they should take to. themselves 
wings, could never fly over the wall of Jerusa- 
lém, who found such great difficulties in taking 
the villages of Galilee, and had broken their en- 
gines of war against their walls. Ν 
Ω, These harangues. of John’s corrupted a 
reat part of the young men, and puffed them up 
or the war; but as to the more prudent part, and 
those in years, there was not a man of them but 
foresaw what was coming, and made lamenta- 
tion on that account, as if the city was already 
undone: and in this confusion were the people. 
But then it must-be observed, that the multitude 
that came out of the country were at discord be- 
fore the Jerusalem sedition began; for Titus 
went from Gischala to Cesarea, and Vespasian 
from Cxsarea to Jamnia and Azotus, and ‘took 
them both; and when he had put garrisons into 
them, he came back with a great number of the 
people, who were come over to him, upon his 
giving them his right hand. for their preserva- 
tion. There were besides disorders and civil 
wars in every city, and all those that were at 
quiet from the Romans turned their hands one 
against another. There was also a bitter contest 
between those that were fond of war, and those 
that were desirous of peace. Αἱ the first this 
quarrelsome temper caught hold of private fami- 
lies, who could not agree among themselves; 
’ after which those people that were the dearest 
to one another rake through all restraints with 
regard to each other, and every one associated 
with those of his own opinion, and began already 
to stand in opposition one to. another; so that se- 
ditions arose every where, while those that were 
for innovations, and were desirous of war, by 
their youth and boldness were too hard for the 


aged and the prudent sen. And, in the &rst 
place, all the people of every place hetook them- 
selves to rapine; after which fhey got together 
in bodtés, in order to rob the people of the coun- 
try, insomuch that for barbarity and iniquity 
those of the’ same nation did noway differ from 
the Romans; nay, it seemed to be a much lighter 
thing to be ruined by the Romans than by. them- 
selves. 

3. Now the Roman garrisons, which guarded 
the cities, partly out of their uneasiness to take 
such trouble upon them, and partly out of the 
hatred they bare to the Jewish nation, did little | 
or nothing towards relieving the miserable, till | 
the captains of these troops of robbers, being sa- 
tiated with rapines in the country, got all to- 
gether from all parts, and became ἃ band of 
wickedness, and all together crept into Jerusa- 


* This name Dorcas.in Greek was Tabitha in. Hebrew 


or Syriac, as Acts ix. 36. Accordingly, some of the ma- 
nuscripts set it down here Tabetha, or Tabeta. Nor can 
the context in Josephus be made .out by supposing the 
reading to have been this, the son of Tabitha, which in 
ihe language of our country denotes Doreas [or a doe.] 

+ Here we may discover the utter disgrace and ruin of 
the high priesthood among the Jews, when undeserving, 
ignoble, and vile persons were adyanced to that noble of- 


ὸς by the seditious; which sort of high priests, as Jose- 
: 
\ 


Ἷ 
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lem, which was now become a city without a go- 
vernor, and, as the ancient custom ‘was, receive 
without distinction all that belonged to their na 
tion; and these they then received, because all 
men supposed that those who came so fast into 
the city, came out of kindness, and for their as- 
sistance, although these very men, besides the 
seditions they raised, were otherwise the direct 
cause of the city’s destruction also; for as they 
were an uuprohtgble and a useless multitude, 
they spent those provisions beforehand which 
might otherwise. have been Sutficient for the 
fighting men. Moreover, besides the bringing 
on the war, they were the occasions of sedition 
and famine therein. ; : 

4. There were besides these, other robbers {πδ΄ 
came out of the country, and came into the city, 
and joining to them those that were worse than 
themselves, omitted no kind of barbarity; for 
they did not measure their courage by their ra- 
pines and plunderings only, but proceéded as far 
as murdering men; ahd this not in the night time 
or privately, or with regard to ordinary men, but 
did it openly. in the day time, and began with the - 
most eminent persons in.the city; for the first 
man they meddled with was Antipas, one of the 
royal, lineage, and the most potent man in the 
whole city, msomuch that the public treasures 
were committed to his care: him they took and | 
confined, as they did in the next place to Levias, 
a person of great note, with Sophas the son of 
Raguel; both of whom were of royal lineage 
also. And besides these, they did the sarne to 
the principal men of the country. This caused. 
a terrible consternation among the people, and 
every one contented himself with taking care of 
his own safety, as they would do if the city had 
been’ taken in war. ᾿ 

5. But these were not satisfied with the bonds 
into which they had put the men forementioned; 
nor did they think it safe for them to keep them 
thus in custody long, since they were men very 
powerful, and had numerous families of their 
own that were able to avenge them. Nay, they 
thought the very people would perhaps be so 
moved at these unjust proceedings, as to rise in | 
a body against them: 11 was therefore resolved 
to have them slain. Accordingly, they sént one 
Jobn, who was the most bloody-minded of them 
all, to do that execution: this man was also ¢all- 
ed the son.of Dorcas,* in the language of our 
country. Ten more men went along with him 
into the prison, with their swords drawn, and so - 
they cut the throats of those that were in custody 
there. The grand lying pretence these men 
made for so Teoreki an enormity was this, that 
these men had had conferences with the Romans 
or asurrender of Jerusalem to them; and.sothey 
said they had slain only such as were traitors to 
their common liberty. Upon the whole, they 
prew the more insolent upon this bold prank of > 
theirs, as though they had been the benefactors 
and saviours of the city. a 

6. Now the people were come to that degree 
of meanness and fear, and these robbers to that 
degree of madness, that these last took upon 
them to appoint high priests.t So when they 
had disannulled the succession, according to those 
families out of which tne high priests used to be 
made, they ordained certain unknown and igno- 
ble persons for that office, that they might have 
their assistance in their wicked undertakings 


phus well remarks here, were thereupon obliged to com- 
ply with and assist those that advanced them im their im 
pious practices. The names of these high priests, or-ra 
ther ridiculous and profane persons, were Jesus the.son of 
Damneus, Jesus the son of Gamaliel, Matthias the son of 
Theopltilus, and that prodigious,ignoramus, Phannias the 
son-of Samuel ; all which we shall meet with in Josephus’s 
future history of this war ; nor do we meet with any other 
so much as pretended high priest after Phannias. till Jo - 
rusalem was taken and destroyed. ‘ 
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for such as obtained this highest of all honours jj takings, and w t rath 
without any desert, were forced ty comply with ἢ a gh pha) Eig gt 
se that bestowed. 


. ἃ it.onthem. Taey sin pe 
rincipal men atvarianee one with another, 
byseyeral seep. of contrivances and tricks, atid 
_ gained the opportunity of doing Slab they-pleas- 

ed, by the mutual quarrels of those who might 
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the we 9 
the ex- © 


s 


alous i 
gus -extravagunt in then ysyo 
ple.Df Others. beg Ci es ΤῊΣ ὴς 
10. And now,.when the multitude were 
together to an assembly, and every ‘one was 
indignation atithese meén’s'scizing upon the sané- 
uary, at. their rapine and“nnirders, but had not 


ar 


- 


n 


e obstructed their measures; till at. length, |] yet began their attacks upon them, (the reason — 


when they were satiated with. the ἃ 
they had done towidrds men, hey 
‘their contumelious behaviourty Ge 


came duto the:san¢ctuary with polluted feet. ~ 


njust actions |} of which was this, that they imagined it to be ἃ 
transferred ἢ difficult thing to suppfess these zealots; as in- 
himself and |) deed’the 


he τόν wiis,) Ananus stood in the midst of 
them and Gasting his eyes frequently at ‘the 


_ 7And now the multitude were -going to rise | temple, and having a flood of tears in his eyes, 


2 


them already 


for παπᾶ, the Racientest |/ he ‘suid 


, * Certainly it had been’ good for me to 


pr ge 
of the high priests, persuaded them to it. He || die before [ had seén the house of God full of so 


was anery ru 
_the city; the coukl have escaped the hands of 
those that plotted against bint. .fhose nen made 


place whither fhey might resort, iw order to,avdid 
the tronbles they feared from the people} the 
sanctuary wis now become.a refuse, and a shop 
of tyranny. They also mixed jesting among 
thy guises. they introduced, which was more 
intolerable than what they did ; for in order to try 
whiat surprise the people would be- under,’and 
how far their own power exténded, they under- 
took to dispose of the high-priesthood by casting 
lots ‘for it, whereas, as we havé said a ready, it 
was to deseerid by succession in a family.’ The. 
pretence they midé for this strange attempt was 
‘an ancieut practice, while they said, that of old 
it was determined by lot} but in truth, it was no 
better than ‘a’ dissolntion of an “undeniable Ἐν, 
anda cunning contrivance to seize upon the go- 
verument; derived from those phatipresh mid a> 
appoint governors as¢.they themselves pleased, 
8: Hereupon they 
tribes, which is ca 


the let so fell as to demonstrate their iniqu 


dent man, and had_perliaps Saved |] many abominations, or these’sacred. places 


the témple of God a strong hold’ fdr-thea, and | 


== a A am 


at 
ought not to be troddén upon) at valdoun filled 
with* the-feet ‘of these “blood-shedding villains} 
yet do I, who am clothed. with the vestments of — 
the high priesthood, and am called by that most’ - 
venerable name [ot high priest,] “sth live, abd 
an but too fond of living, and cannot endure to 
tndérgo a death which would be the glory of my 
oldage; and if [were the only person concern- 
ed, and as it Were in a desert, r wold bivenp 
my life, and that alone for God’s pie for to 
what purpose is it to live among'a people insen- 
sible’of their calamities; and where there is no 
notion remaining. of pate relnedy forthe miseries 
that are upon. then ? r When -you are seized 
upon, you bear.it, when-your are beaten you are 
silent, and when the people are murdered, no- 
body dares so much as send’ out a sFopn openly, 
O bitter tyrauny that we are under! But why do 
Ἵ complain of the tyeant 2 Was it notyou, and 

our sufferance of them, that have nourished 
Sem 1 Was it not you that overlooked those 


sent for one of the pontifical || that first of all got togéther, for they were then 
ed Ehiaehini,* and cast lots ἢ but afew, and b ‘ 
which of it should be the high-priest, By fortune ἢ to be many, and. L 
ity || took arms, in effect’ arnied them against your- 


y your silence made them grow 
y conniving at them when they 


er the plainest~ manner, for it fell upon one ἢ selves ἡ Yotought'to have them prevented thei 


whose name was Phannias, the son of Samiel; of γέ attemapts, w 
the village Aptha. He was a man not only un-|}relations; but by ne iy. 
worthy of the high priesthood, but that did not |j you have tueouraged these 


well know what the high 


pre rustic was he: yet did they hale this man, ἢ ἃ word, which was the occasion why: oy 
ithout his own eousent, out of the country, as if Loff the otvners of those houses, and whe 


they were acting a play «pon the. stage, ‘and 


riesthood was, sucha |/men. When houses were pillaged, nobo 


a they fell a reproaching your 
that care in time, 
retches to plunder 
said 

rried 

p they 


were drawn through the midst of the'¢city, nobo- 


adorned him with a counterfeit face: they also | dy came to their assistance. ‘Phey then proceed- 
put upon him the sacred garments, and upon |/ed to put those whom you have’ betrayed into 
‘every oceasion instructed him what he was to do. || their, hands into bouds; I do not'say how many, 
This horrid pieee of wiekedness was sport*and'|| and of what cliaracters those men were worm 
pastime with ‘them, buf oecasioried: the other || they thus served, but certainly they were such 
priests, who, at.a distance saw their law made a jas were accused by none, and condemned’ by 
fa of, to shed tears, and sorely Idmefit the disso-|/ nohe; and since nebody succoured them when 
ution of such a sacred dignity. ΑΙ théy were put in bonds, the consequence was, 
9. And now, the people could”no longer bear || that you saw thie same persons slain. We have 
the. insolence of this procedure, but did all to- |)seen tWis also; so that still the best of the herd 
gether ran zealously in drder to overthrow that || of brute animals, as it were, have been still led 
tyranny: and ‘indeéd they were Gorion the son |! to be sacrificed, when yet wobody said obe werd, 
‘of Josephus, and Symeont the son of Gamiailiel, || or moved his right hand for their preservation. 


who encouraged them, by 
when. they were assem 


and as they saw them alone, to béar no longer, }/steps for these. profane wretches, u 


, but, to inflict punishment upon these pests and 
plagues of their freedom, and to purge the tem- 
ple of these bloody polluters.of it. ‘Ihe best es- 
teemed also of the high priests, Jesus 
Gamala, and Ananus the s 
» they were at their assent bitterly reproach- 
ed the people for their sloth, and excited them 


against. the zealots; for that was the name they |/ple, if you 


went by, as if they, were zealous in good under- 


* This tribe or course of the high priests; or priests 
here. called Eniakim, seems to the Jearicd Mr. Lowth, one 
well versed in Josephus; to be that 1 Chron. xxiv. 12, the 
course of phar oa where some copies have the course of 

liakim ; and I think this to be by πὸ meaus an iinproba~" 

_ble conjecture, ὁ, εχ, “ὁ 
Ἵ This Syineon, tite son of Gainaliel, is mentioned as 
therpresident of the Jewisti santiedrim, wud one that pée~ 


δά 


bled together in crowds, || your sanetudry trampled on T and will you 


of Ananus, When || able ‘to overthrow any 


going up and down || Will you. bear, therefore, will you bear, to see 


“you la 
pon whic 

they may mount to higher degrees of insolence ? 
Wiikyou not. pluck them down from their ex- 
altation ? for even by this-time they had pro- 


the son of ||ceeded to hither “enormities, if they had been 


thing greater than the 
sinetuary. They have seized upon the strongest 
place of the whole city; you miay call it the tem- 

please, though it .be like ἃ citadel or 
fortress, Now, while you have tyranny in so 
rished in the destruction of Jerusalem, by the Jewish 
rabbinsy as Relaiid observes’on thus place. He also, tells 
ng, that those rabbins mentien one Jesus, the son of Ga- 
mala, as once a high priest, but this long before the 46. 
struction of Jerusalem ; so.thut if he were the same per- 
son witi tliis Jesus, the “son of Gamala, in Josephus, he 
must have lived to be yery. old, or they have been very bad 
chroudlogers. ᾿ 


Sippel 


* -And what occasion is there mow for a war with 
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great a degree walled in, and see your,enemies 
over your heads, to what purpose is it to take 
counsel? and what have you to support your 
minds, withal? Perhaps you wait, for the Ro- 
mans, that they may protect our, holy. places; 
are our matters, then brought to tliat. pass, . and 
are we come to that degree of misery, that our. 
enemies themselves are expected to pity us? Ὁ 
wretched’ creatures! will not you rise up, and 
turn upon those that strike you? which you may 
observe in wild beasts themselves, that they will 
avenge themselves on those that strike hem. 
Will you notéall to mind, every one of you, the 
calamities you yourselves have suffered 7 nor lay’ 
before your eyes what afflictions you yourselves 
have undergone? and will not.such things sharp- 
en your souls to revenge’! Is'therefore that most 
honourable and most natural of our passious ut- 
terly lost, I mean the desire of liberty? Truly 
‘we are in love with slavery, and-in love with’ 
these that lord it over us, as if we had received 

hat principle of subjection from our ancestors; 
yet did they undérgo. many. and’ great wars’ for. 
the sake ‘of liberty ; nor were-they so far over~1 
comeby.the power of the Egyptians or the Medes,” 
but. that still they did what they. thought fit, not- 
withstanding: their commands tothe contrary. 


the Romans? (I meddle’ not with determining 
whether it be. an advantageous atid “profitable 
war Or tiot:)* What pretence is there for it? 15 
it not that we may enjoy our liberty? Besides, 
shall we not bear the lords ‘of the habitable earth 
to be lords oyer'us, and yet bear, tyrants of our 
own country? Although I must say that submis- 
sion to foreigners may be borne, ‘because fortune 
hath already doomed us’ to it, while submission 
to wicked people of eur own nation is tod un- 
manly, and brought upon us by our own consent. | 
However, since I have had océasion to mention | 
the Romans, Iwill not coneeal:a, thing, that, as 14 
am: speaking, comes into my mind) and affects’ 
the considerably; it is this, that though we should 
be taken by. them, (God forbid the event should 
. be'so,) yet we cah undergo nothing that will be 
harder to be*borrie than. what these men have al- 
ροῦν beau rht-uponus.. How then can we avoid | 
shedding of tears, when we see the Roman dona- 
tions in our temple, while we withal sce-those-of: 
our own nation taking our spoils, avid plundering” 
our glorious -metropolis, and slaughtering our 
men, trom which enorinities these Romans them- 
selves would have abstained? .'To see those Ro- 
mans never going beyond the bounds allotted-to 
profane persons, nor venturing to break in upon 
any of our sacred customs, nay,’ having a horror 
on their minds when they view ata distance those 
sacred walls; while some-that have been born in 
this very country, and brought up in our customs, 
and called Jews, do walk about in the midst of 
the holy places, atthe very tiie when theit hands 
are still warm with 'the slaughter of their own 
countrymen. Besides, can any one be afraid of a’ 
war abroad, and that with such as will-have com-| 
paratively much greater moderation thanaur own 
people have? Kor truly.if.we miy suit our words 
to the things they represent, it is probable one 
may hereafter find the Romans:to be the support- 
ers ofour laws, and those within ourclves the stb- 
verters of them. And now Lam persuaded that 
every one of you here comes satisfied, before I 
speak, that these-overthrowers of.otr liberties» 
deserve to-be destroyed, and that nobody éan so 
much as devise a punishment that they have not 
deserved-by what they have done, and that you 
are ‘all provoked against them, by those their | 
Wicked actions, Whence you have suffered so 
greatly. But perhaps many of you aré affright- 
ed at the multitude of those zealots, ond at their 
audaciousness, as well as atthe adyantage they 


_ have over us im their being higher in place thin’ 


we are} for these civeumstances, as they lave 
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been occasioned by your negligence, so will they 
become ‘still τον Τα, by heling still longer neg- 
lected; for their multitude is every day augment- 
ed, by, every ill man’s running away to those 
that are liké to themselves, and their audacious- 
ness, is therefore inflamed becatise . they_meet 
with no obstruction to their designs. And for © 
their higher plaice, they will make use: of it ‘for 
ehgines also, if we give them time to do.so; but 
be assured of this, that if we get. up to fight 
them,’ they will be made tamer by their own 
“consciences; and. wat: advantages they "have in 
the height’ of their situation, they. will ‘lose by 
the opposition of their reason ;perhaps also.Go 
himself, who Hath been affronted by them, will 
make what they throw ‘at us return jagainst 
themselves, and these impious wretches will, be 
killed by their-own darts: let us but make-our 
appearance before them, and they will come to 
nothing. However, it 15 ἃ right thing, if there 
should be any danger in the attempt, to die be- 
fore. these holy gates, and to spend our ὝΕΙΥ 
lives, if not for the sake of owr children and 
wives; yet for God’s sake, and for the sake of his 
sanetuary. I will assist you both with my eoun- 
561 and with my hand; nor sliall any sagacity of 
ours be wanting for your support, ner shall you 
rsee that I will be sparing’of my body neither.” 
ll. By- these motives. Ananus encouraged. the 
inultitadeto co-against the zealots, although he 
knew how. ditlicult it-would be to disperse them, 
because-of their multitude, and their youth, and 
the courage of théir souls, but chiefly because of 


.their consciousness of what they had.done, since 


they, would not yield, as not so much as hoping 
for pardon at the last*for those their enormities. 


However, Ananus resolved to undergo whatever 
jstffering might come up6n him, rather’ than 


overlook things, now they were in such great 
confusion. So the multitude cried out to-him, 
to lead them.on against those whom he had de- 
'seribed ἴῃ. his exhortation to them, and every 
one of them was most readily disposed to run any 
hazard’ Whatsoever on that account. Ἂ 4 
12. Now. while! Ananus twas choosing out his 
men, and putting those that were proper for his 
purpose in-array for dightig, the*zealots got in- 
‘formation of bis undertaking, (for there were 
some. who went.to them, and told them all that 
the people were doing,) and were irritated at it, 
and leaping out of the temple in crowds, and by 
parties, spared none whom they met with, Upon 
this: Ananus gotthe populace together on the sud- 
rden, who were more numerous: indeed than the 
zealots, but. inferior’ to them in ‘arms, because’ 
‘they had not been regularly put into array for 
fighting, but the alacrity that every body showed 
supplied ‘all their:defécts on, both sides, the eiti- 
zens taking up so-great a passion as was stronger 
thav-arms, and deriving adegree of courage from 


}the temple, more forcible than any multitude 


whatsoever: and indeed these citizens thought it. 
was not possible for them. to dwell in the city, 
funless.they could cut off'the robbers that werein 
it. The zealots also thought that unless the 
prevailed, theré would be no punishment so bad,. 
hut it would be inflicted dn them. “So their @on- 
flicts were conducted by their passions,..and at 
the first they only cast stones at each other in the 
city,*and beforethe temple, and threw their, jave- 
Ἰπι8 “αἴ a distance; but when either of them were, 
too hard for the other, they madevuse of their 
swords; and great slaughter was made on ‘both 
sides, and ‘a great number were wounded. Ags’ 
for the dead bodies of the péople, their relations 
carried them out to their own houses ; but when 
any of the zealots. were wounded, he went u 
into the temple, ‘and defiled thatsacred floor with 
his blood, insomuch that one may say it was 
their blood alone that polluted’ our sanctuary, 
Now in these conflicts the robbers always’ sallied 


}outof the temple, aud were too hard for their 


δ. 
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made to the zealots, andfor confirmation of his 


1emies; but the populace grew very angry, 
baa became ‘more, and more ᾿Δρνάδάρδφι ἐν] 
proached those that gave back, and those behind 
‘would notafford room to those that were going off, 
but forced thiem. on again, till at length the 
madé their,wholé body to turn against theira 
Yersafies, and the robbers could no longer op- 
ose them, but were: forced gradually to retire 
into the temple;-when Ananus* and his. party 
fell into it at the same time together with ‘them. 
This h ly affrighted-the robbers, because 4 
deprived them of the first court; so they fled 
into the inner eoart: immediately, and shut the 
gates. Now Ananus did not think fit to make any 
attack against the holy gates, although the other 
threw their sténes and darts af them from above. 
He also deemed it unlawful to introduce the mul- 
titude into that court before they were purified ; 


he therefore chose out of them all by lot six 
thousand armed mén, and placed them as guards 
im the cloisters: so there was a succession, of | 
such guards one after another, and every‘ oné 
was forced to attend in his course; although 
many of the chief of the city were dismissed by 
those’that then took on them the govergment, | 
upon their hiring some of the podrer sort, and | 
sending thet to keep the guard in their stead. 

τον 18. Now Gt was John who, as we told you, ran 
away from Gisthala, that was the occasion of all’ 
these being destroyed, He was a.man of great 


eraft, and bore about him in his soul a strong pas- |). 


sion after tyranny, and at a distancé was the ad- 
viser in these actions; aud indeed at this time he 
pretended to be of the people’s opiftion, and went 
all abopt with Ananus, when he consulted the 
great men every day, and in the night time also 
when he went round the watch ; but he divulged 
their secrets to tlie zealots, and every thing that 
jee people deliberated about was by this'means 
nown to their enemies, even before it had been 
well agreed upon by themselves. And by way 
of contrivance how he might not be brought into 
‘suspicion, he cultivated the greatest friendship 
possible with Ananus, and with the chiefs of the 
ople ; yet did thisoverdoing of his turn against | 
him, for he flattered them so extravagantly, that /) 
the was. but the moré suspected ; and his constant || 
attendance every where, even when he was ποῖ, 
invited to be present, made him strongly suspect- } 


ed of betraying theirsecrets to the enemy; for |. 


they plainly perceived that they understo all | 
the resolutions taken against them at their con-| 
sultations. Norwas there anyone whom they had | 
so much reason to suspect of that discovery as) 
this John; yet was it not.easy to get quit of him, 
so potent was he grown. by his wicked practices. | 
He was also supported by many of those-enfinent, || 
meh, who were tobe consulted upon all ¢o:fsider- ἢ 
able affairs ; it was therefore thought reasonable | 
to oblige him to give them:assurance of his good- 
will upon oath : accordingly, Johy took sneli an 
oath readily, that he would be on the people’s|) 
side, and would not befray any of their, eoansels 
or practices to theif enemies, and would assist 
them in overthrowing those that attacked them, | 
and that both by hiS hand apd his advice. Se 
Ananus and his party believed his oath, and did 
-now receive him to*their consultations without 
farther suspicion; nay, so far did they believe 
him; thatthey sent him as their ambassador into 
the temple, to the zealots, with proposals of ac- 
commodation; for they were.very’ desirous to 
avoid the-pollution of the temple as much as they 
‘possibly coyld, and that no onerof their nation 
should be slain therein. + 
14, But now this John, as if his oath had been 


. * It is worth noting liere that ‘this Ananus, 1 le best of] 
the Jews at this time, and the high priest, who was so 
yey uneasy at the profanjition of the Jewish courts of the 
emple by the zealots, did not, however, scruple the pro- 


fanation of the court,of the Gentiles, as in our Saviour’s he never, gives that chnracter τὸ the ὁ 
Sec B. ν, ch, ix: sect 2. 


days it was very-much profaned by the Jews, and made a |} 


‘hazards on their account 


od-will to them, and not against.them, went 
tothe teniple, and stood-in the midst of them, | 
and spake as follows: that, “he had run ue 
νη in order.to let them — 
ow of evefy thing that was secretly contrived — 
ainst them ‘4 Ananus and his party; but that — 
both he. and they should be cast*into the most 
imminent danger, “unless some providential as- 
sistance’ were afforded them; for that Ananus 
niade no longer delay, but had prevailed with the 
people to send ambassadors to Vespasian, to in- 
vite him. to come presently and take the city; 


cand that he ‘had appointed a fast for the next day 


against them, that they might obtain admission 
into the temple on a religious account, or gain it 
by forcey and-fight with them there ; that, he did 
not see how long they could éither endure a siege, 
or how they could fight against so many enemies.” 
Héadded farther, “that it was by the providence 
of God he was himself sent an ambassador to 
them for an accommodation: for: that Ananus 
did therefore offer them such ‘proposals, that he 
might come upon them when they were unarm- 
ed? that they ought to choose one of these two 
methods, either to intereede with those that 
guardéd them, to save their lives, or to provide 
some foreign assistance for themselves: that if 
they’fostered themselves with the hopes of, par- 
don, in case they were subdued, they. had forgot- 
ten what desperate things they haddone, or could 
suppose, that as soon asithe actors repented, those 
that had suffered by them must be presently re- 
eonciled to. them’: while those that have done 
injuries, thougl they pretend to repent of them, 
are frequently hated. By the others for that sort 
of repentance ; arid that the’sufferers, when the 

get the power into their hands, are ewally sti 
more. severe upon the actors; that the friends 
and _kindred-of those that-had been destroyed 
would always be laying plots against them; and 


that a large body of people were very angry on 


account of their gross breaches of their laws, and 

[illegal] judicatures, insomuch, that although 

some-part might commiserate them, those would 

he quite overborne by the majority.” ς΄ 
. « 


Guay. ivr’. 3 es 


The Idumeans, heing, sent for by the .Zealots- 
*came immediately to Jerusalem; and when Lp 
were excluded out of the City;they lay all Nig! 

there. Jesus, one of the High Priests, makes a 
Speech to them; and Simon, the Idumean, makes 
a Reply to it. ras + ere 
§ 1. Now by this crafty speech John made the 
zenlots afenids, yet he fonts not. directly name 
‘what foreign assistance he meant, but in a covert 
way only intimated at the Idaumeans, But now 
that he might particularly irritate the leaders of 
the zealots, he calumniated Ananus, that he was 
about a piece of barbarity,. and did in a special 
manner threaten them. These leaders were 
Eleazar, the son of Simon, who seemed the most 
plausible man of them all, both in considerin 


|| what was fit fo be done, and in the execution ὁ 


what he had determined npon, and Zacharias, 
the son of Phalek, both of whom derived their 
families from the priests. Now when these two 
men had heard not. only the common threaten- 
ings which belonged to them all, but those pecu- 
liarly levelled against themselves, and, besides, 
how Ananus and his party, in order to secure 
their own dominion, had invited the Romans to 
come to them, for that also was part of John’s 
lie, they hesitated a great while what they should 


market-place, nay, a den of thieves, without scruple, 
Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 15—17. Accordingly, Jose- 
plus himself, when he speaks of the two inner courts, calls 


them both ἅγια or holy places, but, so far as T remember, 
rf Me pts to the court of the Gentiles. 


᾿- 
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do, considering the shortness’ of the time by 


which they were straitened; because the peopl 

were prepared to attack’ them very soon, jand 
because the suddenness of tthe plot laid against 
them had almost cut off.all their hopes of getting 
any foreign assistance ; for they might be under. 
the height of their afflictions before any of their 
confederates could be informed of it. However, 
it was_resolved to‘call in the Idumeans; so they 
wrote a short letter to this effect, that “Ananus 
had imposed’on the people, and was betraying 
their metropolis tothe Romans; that they them- 
sélyés had revolted: from the rest, and were in 
custody in the temple, on account of the preser- 
vation of their liberty;:that-there was but’ a 
small time left wherein they might hope for their 
deliverance; and that unless they would come 
immediately to their-assistance, they~should 
themsélves be soon in the power of Ananus, and 
the city would be in. the power of the Romans.” 
They also charged the messengers to tell many 
more circumstances to the rulers of the Idume- 
ans. Now there were two active men proposed 
for the carrying this message, and such as were 
well. able to speak, and to persunde them that 
things were in this, posttire; and, what was a 
qualification still more necessary than the for- 
mer; they were very swift of foot; for they knew 
well enough that these would immediately com- 
ply with their desires, as being,ever a tumultu- 


ous and.disorderly- nation, always on the watch, 


upon every motion, delighting in mutations; and 
upon your flattering them ever so little; and: pe- 
titioning them, they soon take their: arms, and 


- put themselves into motion, and make haste to. 


a battle, as if it Were to a feast.» Theré was, in- 
deed,,occasion for quick despatch in. the carrying 
of this message, -in which point the messengers 
were no way defective. * Both their namés were 
Ananias; and they soon.came to. the rulers of 
the Idumeans.” : - 

ὥς Now these rulers were greatly surprised_at. 
the contents ofthe letter, ‘and at what, those that 
came with it further told them ; whereupon they, 
ran about the nation like madmen, and made 
proclamation that the people should come-to war; 
so a multitude was suddenly got together, sooner 
indeed than the time appointed in the proclama- 


ion, and every body caught up their arms, in, 


order to maintain the liberty of-their metropolis; 
and twenty thousand of them were put into battle 
array, and came to Jerusalem, under four com- 
manders, John and Jacob, the sous of Sosas; and 
besides these were Simon the son of Cathlas, and 
Phineas the son of Clusothus. 

3. Now this exit of the messengers: was not 
known either to Ananus, or to the guards, but 
the approach of the Idumeans was known to him} 
for as he phew of it before they came, he ordered 
the gates to be shut against them, and that the 
walls should be guarded: Yet did not heby.any 
means think of fighting against them, but, before 
they came to blows, to try what persuasions 
wonld do. “Accordingly, Jesus, the eldest of the 
high priests next to Ananus, stood upon the 
tower that was over against them, and said thus, 
“Many troubles indeed, and those of various 
kinds, have-fallen upon this city, yet-in-none of 
theny have Iso much wondéred at her fortune as 


now, When you are come to assist wicked mei, | 


and this after a manner very extraordinary ; for 
I sée that you are come to,support the vilest men 


against us, and this with so great alacrity, as you | 


could hardly put on the like, in case our métro- 

olis had called you to her assistance. against 

arbarians. And if I had perceived that your 
army was composed of menrlike unto those who 
invited them, I had not deemed your attempt so 
absurd. For nothing does. so much cement, the 
minds. of men together as the alliance there is 
between their manners. But. now for these men 


found to have-deserved ten thousand deaths; for 
ih 


foreigners, 


who have invited you, if you were to examine | 
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them one by one, every one of them would be 


the very rascality and offscouring of the whole 
country, who have Coen, debauchery their. 


own substance, and, by way of trial beforehand, 


have madly plundered the. neighbouring villages 
and cities, in the upshot of all have privately 
run together into this holy city. They are-rob- 
bers, who by their prodigious wickedness have 
profaned this most: sacred floor, and who ‘are ἴα 


tbe now seen drinking themselves drunk in the, 


sanctuary, and expending the -spoils of those- 
whom they have staughtered- wpon their unsa- 
tiable belhes. As. for the multitude that is witb 
you,ove may see tliem so decently adorned in their 
armour, as it would become them to be, had their 
metropolis called them to her assistance against 
What can a man call this procedure 
of yours, but the sport of fortune, when he sees 
a whole nation coming to protect a sink of. wicked 
wretches? I have for a good while been in doubt 
what it could possibly be that should move you 
to do this so suddenly ; because certainly you 
would not take.on your armour on behalf of rob- 
bers, and against a people of kin to you, without 


-some.very great cause for your so doing. But 
> 


we have an item that the Romans are pretended, 
and that we are supposed to be going to betray 
this city to them; for some of your men have 
lately made a.clamour about those matters, and » 
have said they are come to set their metropolis 
free. . Now, we cannot but admire at these 
wretches’ in’ their devising such a lie as. this 
against us; for they knew there was no other way 
to irritate against us men that were naturally. de- 
sirous Of liberty, and on that account the best 
disposed to fight against foreign enemies, but by 
framing a tale as if we were going to betray that 
most desirable thing, liberty.. But you ought to 
consider what sort of people they are that raise 
this calumny, and against what sort of people 
that calumny is raised, and to gather the truth of 
things, not by fictitious speeches, but out of the 
actions of both parties; for what oecasion is there 
for us-to sell ourselves tothe Romans} while it 


|} Was in-our power not to have revolted from them 


at first, or, when we had. once revolted, to have 
returned under their dominion again; and this 
while: the neighbouring countri yere not yet 
laid waste ? whereas, it ishot an easy thing to be 
reconciled to the Romans, if we were desirous of 
it, now they have subdued Galilee, and are 
thereby become prond and’ insolent; and to;en- 


| deavour to please them at the-time when they 


are sonear us, would bring suelva reproach upon 
us ds were worse than death.» As for myself in- 
deed} I should have preferred peace with them: 
before déath ; but now we have once made war 
upon them, and fought with them, I prefer death 
with reputation, before living τὴ captivity under 
them.’ But farther, whether do they pretend that 
we, who are the rulers of the people, have sent. 
thus sy ig to the Romans, or hath-it been 
done by. the common suffrages of the people? If 
it be ourselves only that have done. it, let them 


| name those friends of ours that have been sent, 


as our servants, to manage this treachery. Hath 
any one been caught as he*went out on this er- 
rand, or seized upon.as he came baélk? Are they 
in possession of our letters? How could he be 
concealed from such a vast numberof ourfellow: 
citizens. aniong whom we are conversant every | 

hour, while what, is done privately in the:coun- 
try, is, it.seemsy known by thé zealots, who. are 
but few in number, and under confinement also, 
and are not able to come out of the femple into 
the city, Is this the first time that they are be- 
come sensible how they ought to be punished for. 


their insolent actions ? For while these men-were 
| free from the fear they anenow under, there was 


no suspicion raised that.any of us were traitors. 
But if they lay this charge against the people, 


΄ 
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this must have beendone ata public consultation, 
tod not one of the people must have dissente: 
fromthe rest of the assembly : in which case the 
public fame of this matter would have come to 
you Minaee thar any nana indication. But 
ow could-that be? Must there not then: have 
been ambassadors sent to confirm the. agree- 
meiits ? Anddetthem tell us who this ambassador 
was, that was ordained for that purpose. But 
this is no other than a pretence of such men as 
are loath todie, and are labouring to eseape those. 
ταν een ‘that hang over them: for if fate 
ad determmed that this city was to ‘be betrayed 
into its enemies’ hands, no otherthan these men 
‘that accuse us falsely could have the impudence 
to do it, there being no wickedness wanting to 
complete. their impudent practiees but this only, 
that they become traitors. And now you Idu- 
means are come hither already with your arms; 
it is your duty, in the first place, to be assisting } 
ere maimet aud to join with us in cutting 
off those tyrants that πᾶνε infringed the rules of 
eur regular tribanals, that have trampled upon 
our laws, and made their swords the arbitrators | 
of right and wrong; for they have, seized upon 
men of great eminence, and under no accusation, 
μα θα stood in the midst of the mafket-place,.| 
and tortured them with putting them. into bends, | 
and, without bearing to hear what ¢irey had to 
say, er what supplications they made, they de- | 
stroved them. You may, if you please, come into 
the City, though not in the way of War, and take 
a view of the marks still remaining of what L 
now say, and may see the houses that have been 
depopulated by their rapacious hands, with those ᾿ 
wiyes and families that are in black, mourning 
for their slaughtered relations; as also you may 
hear their groaus and lamentations all the city 
over; for there is nobody bat hath tasted of the 
incursions of these profane wretches, who have 
eeded to that degree of madness, as not only 
to have transferred their igspudent robberies out 
of the. country, and the remote cities, into this 
city, the very face and head-of the whole nation, | 
but out of the-eity into the temple alsoz for that | 
is now made their receptacle and refuge, and || 
the fountain-head whence their preparations are } 
made against us, And this place, which is adored | 
by the Gabitablaijorld, οὐ ξὶ ἐφσερ λαός by such as | 
only know it by report, as far as the ends of tlie || 
earth, is trampled upon by these wild beasts born 
among ourselves. ‘They now’triurph in the des- | 
perate Condition they are already in, when they 
ear that. one people is going to fight against | 
another people, and one city against another | 
city, and that your nation hath gotten an ae? | 
together against it* own bowels. Instead of which 
proéedure, it were highly fit.and reasonable, asJ 
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have at these*men, nor judge betwi mus the 
ird thin Theva to proposes thiectitat yo et 
us both alone, and neither jnsult.upon our ca+ 
lamities, nor abide with these plotters against ἡ 
their metropolis: for though you should ‘have 
ever so great.a. suspicion that some of us have κι 
discoursed with the Romans, it is in your power 


to»watch the passages into the city ; and in ease 
ady thing iat we have been accused ofis brought 
to light to come, and defend your metro- 


pels, and to inflict punishment on those that are 
pund guilty; for the enemy cannot prevent you 
‘who are so néar to! the city, But if, after all, 
none of these proposals seem acceptable and mo- 
derate, do not-you wonder that the gates are shut 
against you, while you bear your arms about you.” | 
4. Thus spake Jesus, yet did not the multitude 
of the Idumeans give any -attention to what’ he 
said, but were in ἃ ragey because they did not 
meet with aready entrance into the city. The 
generals also had indignation at the offer of lay- 
ing down their arms, and looked upon it as equal 
to.a captivity, to throw them away at any man’s 
injunction whomsoeever. But Simon the ‘son of 
Cathlas, one of their commanders, with much 
ado quieted the tumult of his own men, and stood 
so that the high priests might hear him, and said 
as follows: “I can no longer wonder that the pa- 
trons of liberty are under custody in the temple, 
since there are those that shut the gates of our 
common ¢city to'their own nation, ἀπ αἴ the same 
time are 18 ars to admit the Romans into it; 
nay, perhaps afe disposed ‘fo crown the gates 
with garlands at their coming, while*they speak 
to the Idumeans from their own towers, and en- 
join them te throw doyn their arms, which they 
have takenup for the preservation of its liberty.* ᾿ 
And while they will not intruSt' the guard of our 
metropolistto their kindred, profess to make them 
judges of the differences that are among. them ; 
nay, while.they accuse some men of having’slain 
others without a legal trial, they,do themselves 
condemn a whole nation affér an ignominious . 
manner; and have how walled up {ΠῚ city from 
their own nation, which used to be Open to even- 
all foreigners that came t6 wérship there. We 
liave indeed come in great haste to you, and to 
a war against our own countrymen; and the rea- 
gon why we haye made such. haste is this, that 
we may preserve that freedom which you are so 


junhappy as to betray. You have probably been 


guilty of the like crimes against those whom you 
keep in custody, and have, I suppose, collected 
together the like plausible pretences against 
them also, that you make use of against us: af- 
ter which you have gotten the mastery of those 
within the temple, and keep them m custody, 
while they are only taking care of the public af- 


said before, far you to join with us’ in éutting off") fairs. You have also shut the gates of the city 


these wretches, and in particular to be revenged 
on them for putting this very cheat upon you: ἢ 
mean, for haying the impudence to invite you to 
assist them, of whom they ought to have stood in 
fear, as ready to punish them... But if you have 
some regard to these men’s invitation of you, yet 
may you lay aside your arms, and come into the 
city under the notion of our kindred, and take 
upon you a middle name between that of ‘auxi- 
liaries and of enemies, and so become judges in 
this eases However, consider what these men 
will gain by being called into judgment before 
you, for such undeniable’ avid such flagrant 
crimes, who would not vouchsafe to hear sueli as 
had: no ac¢usations laid against them to speak a 
word for themselves. “However,-let them gain 
this advantage by your coming. But still, if you 
will neither take our part in that indignation, we 


4 This appellation of Jerusalem given it here by Simon, 
the general of the Idumeans, Te common city of the 
Idumeans, who were proselytes. of justice, as well as of 
the eriginal native Jews, greatly confirms that maxim of 
the rabbins, here set down by Reland, that Jerusdlem was 


in general against nations that are the most 
nearly related to. you: and while you give such 
injurious commands to others, yoy complain that 
you have been tyrannized over by them, and fix 
the name of unjust governors upon such as are 
trrangized over by yourselves. Who ¢an bear 
this your abuse of words, while they have a re- 
gard to the contrariety of your actions, unless” 
you mean this, that those Idameans do now ex- 
elude you out of your metropolis, whom you ex- 
clude from the sacred offices of your own coun- 
try, One may indeed justly complain of those 
that are besieged in the temple, that when they 
had courage enough to ptinish those tyrants 
which you call eminent men, and free from 
any accusations, because of their being your 
companions in wickedness, they did not begin 
with you, and thereby cut off ‘beforehand the 


not assigned or-appropriated to the tribe of Benjamin or 

Judch, but every tribe had equal right to it bes their . 

coming to worship there at the several festivals. See a 

little before, ch, ili. sect. 3. 
. 
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most dangerous parts of this. treason, But if 
these Semhave been more merciful ikon the pub- 
lic necessity required, we th atare Idumeans will 
‘preserve this housé of God, and will fight for.our 


‘common country, and will‘oppose by,war ds well. 


those that attack them,from’ abroad, as, those 
that betray*them from, within. Here will we 
abide :befote the walls in our armouy, until either 
the Romans grow weary in waiting for you,or 


“you Become friends to liberty, and repentof what 


you have done against it,” ; a 

ὅν And now did the Idumeans moke-an accla- 
mation to what Simon had said; but Jesus went 
away. sorrowful, as seeing that the Jdumeans 
were against all moderate. counsels, and that the 
city was besieged on both’ sides. Nor sindecd 


’ were the minds of the Idumeans at rest, for they 


were in a rage at the injury that liad been offered 
them by their’exclusion out of the city; and 
when they thought the zealots had been strong, 
but saw nothing of theirs'to support them, they 
‘were in doubt about the matter, and®many of 
them repented that they had come thither. But 
the shame that. would attend them in case they 
‘returned without doing any thing at all. so far. 


“overcame that. their repentance, that they lay all 


night before the Wall, though in a very bad en- 
campment; for there broke out a prodigious 
storm in the night, with the utmost violence, and 


' very strong winds, with the largest showers of 
rain, with continual :lightning§, terrible thunder-, 


ings, and amazing concussions‘ and bellowings 
of the earth, that was in anearthquake. These 
things were a.manifest indication’ that some de- 
struction was coming upon men, when the sys- 


‘tem of the world was put into this disorder, and: 


any one. would’guess that these. wonders’ foré- 
showed some grand calamities that were coming. 

6. Now tie opinion of the Idumeang and of the 
citizéns was one and the same.” .'The Idumeans 
thought that(God was.angry at'their taking arms, 
and that they. would not escape punishment for 
‘their making war @pon their metropolis: Ananus 
and his’party thought that they had conquered 


without fighting} and that God acted as.a gene- 


ral for them; bat truly they.proved both ill con- 
jecturers at what was to come, and made these 
events to be ominons to their enemies, while they 
were themselves to undergo the ill -effects_of 
them ; for the Idumeans fenced 6ne another by 
uniting their bodies into one, band, and thereby 
kept themselves warm, and connecting their 
shields over their heads, were not so much hurt 
by thé rain.’ But the. zealots were more deeply 
concerned for the danger these men were in thai 
they. were for themselves, and got together, and 
looked about them to see whether they could de- 
vise any means of assisting them. The hotter 
sort of them thought, it best to force their euards 
with their arms, and after.that to fall into the 
midst of the city, and publicly open the gates to 
those that came to their assistance ; as supposing 
the guards would be in disorder, and give way 
at such.an unexpected attempt of theirs, espe- 
cially asthe greater part of them were unarm- 
ed, and unskilled in the affairs of war; and that 
besides, the multitude of the citizens would not 
be easily gatheted together, but confined to their’ 
houses by the storm; and that if there were any 
hazard in their undertaking. it became them to 
suffer any thing whatsoever themselves, rather 
than to overlook sd.great a multitude as were 
miseraply perishing on their account. Dut the 
more prudent part of them disapproved of this 
forcible method, because they saw not only the 
guards about them very numerous, but the walls 
of the city itself carefully watched, by reason of 
the Idumeans. They also supposed that Ananus 
would be every where, and visit the guards every 
hour; which indeed was done upon other nights, 
but was omitted that night, not bv reason of any 
slothfulness of Ananus, but by the overbearing 
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self perish, andthe multitude of the guards might 
perish with him; for truly’as the night was far 
gone, and the storm was very terrible, Ananus 
gave.the guards in the cloisters leave to go to 
sleep; while it came into the heads of the zealots 
to make use of the saws belonging to the temple, 
and to cut the bars of the gates to pieces. ‘Flie 
noise of the wind, and that not inferior sound ot 
the thunder, did here also conspire-with their de- 
signs, thatthe noise of the saws was not heard 


by the others... 4. ὁ 


‘7. So they secretly went out of the temple te 
the wall of the city, and made use of their saws. 
and opened that gate which was over against the 
idumeans. Now at first there came a fear upon 
the Idumeans themselves, which disturbed them, 
as- imagining that Ananus and his party were 
coming to attack them, so'that every one of them 
had his right hand upon his. sword, in order to 
defend himself; but they soon came to know who 
they were that came to. them, and were entered 
the city. And had the Idumeans then fallen upon 
‘the city, nothing could have hindered them from 
destroying the.people every man of them; such 
was the rage they were in at that time; but they 
first of alk made haste to get the zealots out of 
custody, which those that brought them im ear- 
nestly. desired them to do, and net to overlook 
those for whose sakes they were come, inthe 
midstof their distresses,.norto bring them into 
a stil greater danger; for that when-they had 
orice seized'upon the. guards, it would be easy 
for them to fall upon theeity ; but that if the;city 
were once alarmed, they would not then be able 
to overeome those guards, because As .soon “as 
they should. perceive they. were there, they 
would put.themselves in order to fight them, and 
would hinder their coming into.the temple... 

eS  GHaet ας ν᾿ 
The Crueliy of the Idumeans, then they were got- 
ten into the Temple, during tie Storm: and ‘of 
( the Zealots.. Concerning the Slaughter of Ana- 
nus, and. Jesus, and Zacharias. And how. the 
Filumeans retired home. . ? 

δ 1.. Turs’adyice pléased the Idumeans and 
they ascended through the city to the temple. 
The zealots ‘were also in great expectation of 
their coming, and earnestly waited for them. 
When therefore these were entering, they also 
came. boldly out of the inner temple, and mixing 
themselves with the Iduméans, they attacked the 
guards; and someof those that were upon the 
watch, but were fallen asleep, they killed as they 
were asleep; but as those that were now awak- 
ened made a cry, the whole niultitude.arose, and 
in the amazement they were“in, caught ‘hold of 
their arms immediately, and ‘betook themsélves 
rto.their own defence; and so long as they thought 
they were only the zealots who attacked them, 
they went.on boldly, as hoping tooverpower them 
by their numbers; but when they saw others 
pressing in upon them also, they perceived the 
j[dtiméans were got in; and the greatest part of 
them laid aside-their arms, together with their 
courage, and betook.themsel¥es to lamentations. 
But some few of the younger sort covered them- 
selves with their armour, and valiantly received’ 
the Idameans, and for a while protected the mul- 
tifude of old men. Others, indeed, gave a sig- 
nal to those that were in the city of the calami- 
ties they avere in; but when these were also 
made sensible that the Idummeans were come. in, 
none of them aurst come totheir assistance, only 
they, returned the terrible echo of wailing;,and 
lamented their misfortunes. A great howling of 
the women was excited: also, and every. oné of 
the guards were in danger of being killed. .The 
\zealots ‘also joined. in the shouts raised by.the 
Idumeans ; and the storm itselfrendered the éry 
more terrible; nor did the Tdumeans spare any 
‘body, for as they are naturally a most barbarous 


appointment of fate that so both he might*him- |}and bloody nation, and had been distressed by 
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the te’ they. made use of their weapons 


against those that had shut the gatés against, 


them, and acted in the same manner as to those 


fou, τῇ, insomuch that they ran through 
those with their swords who desired them to re- 
member 
and begged of them to have regard to their com- 
mon temple. Now there was at present neither 
ἐν ee for flight, nor any hope of preserva- 
tion, but as they were drivémone upon another 
in heaps, so werg they slain. Thus the great- 
er part were driven together by force, as there 
was now uo place of retirément, and the murder- 
ers were upon them, and having no other way, 
threw themselves down headlong into the city; 
whereby, in my opinion, they underwent a more 
miSerable destruction th tat which they avoid- 
ed, becauseé that was a voluntary one. And iow 
the outer temple was all of it overflowed with 
blood; and that day, as it.came on, saw. eight 
thousand five hundred dead bodies there. . 
2. But the rage of the Idumeans was not sa- 
tiated by these slaughters ;+but they now be- 
took themselves to the city, and plundered every 
house, and slew every one they met; and fur the 
other nrultitude, they esteemed it needless to go 
on with killingthem; but they sought for the 
high priests, and the -generality went with the 
greatest zéal against them; and 4s soon as they 
caught thém they slew them;.and then standing 
upon their dead bodies, in way of jest, upbraided 
Ananus with his kindness to the people, and Je- 
sus with his speech made to them from the wall. 
Nay, they preceeded tothat degree of impiety, 
_ as to-east* away their dead bodies without bu- 
rial, although the Jews used to take so much 
care of the burial of men, that they. took down 
those that were. condemned and crucified, and 
buried them before the going down of the sun. I 
should not mistake if [ said, that the death of 
Ananus was the beginning of the destruction of 
thé city, and that from this very day may be 
dated the overthrow of her wall, and the ruin of 
her affairs, whereon they saw their high priest, 
and the procurer of their preservation, slain“in 
the midst of their city. He was‘on other accounts 
also avefterable and a very just man ; and besides 
the grandeur of that nobility, and dignity, and 
honour, of which he was possessed, hie had been 
a lover of a kind of parity, even with regard to 
the meanest of the people; he was ἃ prodigious 
lover of liberty, rh Ba admirer of-a democracy 
in government, and did ever prefer the public 
welfare before his own advantage, and preferred 
ace above all things; for he was thoroughly 
sensible that the Romans were not to be conquer- 
ed. He also foresaw that of necessity a war would 
follow, and that unless the Jews made up matters 
with them very dexterously, they would be de- 
stroyed: to. say all in a word, if Ananus had-sur- 
vived, they had certainly compounded matters ; 
for he was ‘a shtewd man in speaking and per- 
suading the people, and had already gotten the 
mastery of those that opposed his designs, or 
were for the war. And the Jews had them put 
abundance.of delays in the way of the Romans, 
if they hiadvhad such a general as he was. Jesus 


* χυόμικὴ ϑρησκεία, or worldly aorship, as the author 
to the ‘Hebrews eall the sanctuary, ἄγων κοσμικὸν, a 
worldly sanctuary. ἡ : 

f+ Same commentators are ready to suppose, that this 
Zacharias the son of Baruch, here most unjustly slain by 
the Jews in the temple, was the very saine person with 
Zacharias the son of Barachias, whom our Saviour says 
the Jews slew between the temple and the altar, Matt. 
xxiii. 35, “This is a sofhewhat strange exposition: sinco: 
Zechariahthe prophet.was really the son of Barachia and 
grandson of Iddo, Zech. i. 1, and how be died, we have 
no ofhor account than that before us in St. Matthew; while 
this Zacharias was the son of Baruch: since the slaughter 
was past when oar Saviour spoke those words, the Jews 
had then already slaiit him; whereas the slaughter of 


that my! sage for their lives, and to those’ that’ 
ght 


relation there was between then,. 


‘favour to be slain. 


sit 


was also joined with him, and although he was 
inférior to him upon. the comparison, ire was su- 

erior to the rest; and J} cannot but think, that 
it was because God had doomed the eity to. de- 
struction, as a polluted city, and was resolved 
to purge his sanctuary by fire, that he cut. off 
these Uieir great defenders and well-wishers, 
while those that,a little before had Worn the.sa- 
cred garments, and had presided over the public 
worship,* and: had'been esteemed venerable Ὁ 
those that dwelt on the whole habitable crt 
when they came into our city, were cast out na-— 
ked, and seen to be the food of degs and wild 
beasts.. And-I cannot but imagine that virtue 
itself groaned at these men’s:cases, andlamented 
that she was here 80 terribly conquered by wick- 
edyess. And this at last was the end of Ananus 
and Jesus. ‘ ara | 

3. Now, after these were slain, the zealots and 
the aaliinie of theIdumeans fell upon the peo- 
ple as upon a flock of profane animals, and cut 
their throats; and for the ordinary sort, they 
were destroyed in what place sogver they caught . 
them. Buf for the noblemen and the youth, they 
first caught fhem and bouhd them, and shut them 
up in prison, and put off their slaughtér, in hopes 
that someof them would turn over to their party; 
but not one of them would-comply with their de- 
sires, but all 6f them preferred death before being 
inrolled-among such wicked wretches as .acte 
against their owa country. . But this refusal of 
theirs brought. upon them terrible torments; for 
they were so scourged and tortured,’that their 
bodies were not able to sustain their torments, 
till at length, and with ‘difficulty, they had the 
Those whom they caught in 
the day time were slain in the night, and then 
their bodies were carried out and thrown away, 
that there might’be room’ for other prisoners, 
andsthe terror that was upon the people.was so 
great, that no one had courage enough either to 
weep openly for the dead man that was related to 
him, or to bury him; but those thatwereshutup , 
in their own houses could only shed tears in secret, 
and durst not’even groan without great caution, 
lest any of their enemies should hear them; for 
if they did, fhose that* mourned. for others soon 
undefwent the same death with those whom they 
mourned for. Only in the night time they would 
take up a little dust, and throw it upon their bo- 
dies; and even some that were the most ready.to 
expose themselves to danger would .do it in the 
day time; and there’ were twelve thousand of 
the’ better sort who perished in this: manner. 

4, And now these zealots and Idumeans were 
quite weary of barely killmg men, 80 they had 
the impudence of setting up fictitious tribunals 
and judicatures for that purpose; and as they. in- 
tended to have’ Zacharias} the son of Baruch, 
one of the most eminent.of the eitizens, slain, 
so, what provoked them against him was, that 
hatred of wickedness and love of liberty which 
were so eminent in him: he w ἀπὸ ἃ rich man, 
so that by taking him off, they didnot only hope 
to seize his effects, but also to get rid of a man 
that had great power to ἃ y then. So they 
calledtogether, by a public proclamation, seventy 
of the principal men of the populace, for a show, 

- 


Zacharias the son of Baruch, in Josephus, was then about 
thirty-four years future; and since that slaughter wasbe- 
tween the temple and the altar, in the court of the priests, 
one of the most sacred and remote parts of the whole 
temple, while this was, in- Josephus’s own words, in the 
middle of the temple, and muclr the most probably in the 
court of Israel only (for we have had no intimation that 
the zealots had at this time profaned the court of the 
priests. ‘See B. v. ch. i. sect..2.) -Nor do I believe that 
our Josephus} who always insists on the peculiar sacred~ 
ness of that inmost court, and of the holy house that was 
in it, would have omitted so material an aggravation of 
this barbarous murder, as perpetrated in a place so very 
holy, had'that been the true place of it. See Antiq. B 
xi. chi. vii. sect. 1, aid the note here on B. y. ch. 1, seet. 2. 
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as if they were real judges, while the had no 
propér wuthority, Before these was achatias, 
accused of a design to betray their polity to 
the Romans, and of having traitorously sent’ to 
Vespasian-for that purpose. ‘Now there appear: 
ed no proof or sign of what he was accused of, 
but they athrmed themselves that they were well 
persuaded that 80 it was, and desired that such. 
theic affirmation might be*taken’ for sufiicient 
evidence. Now whén Zacharias clearly saw that 
there was no way reinaining for his éscape from 
them, as having bees treatlferously called before 
them, and tlien pat in prison, but not with auy 
‘tention of a legal trial, he took great liberty of 
speech in that. despair of life he was under, Ac- 
cordingly he stood up, and lawyhed at their pre- 
tended accusation, and in a few words confuted 
the crimes laid to his chargé; aftet which he 
turned his speech-to his accusers; and went over 
distinctly ail their transgressions of the law, and 


made heavy lamentation upon the confusion they | 


had brought public affdirs to; in the mean time | 
. the zealots grew tumultuous, and had much ado 
to abstain from, drawing their swords, although 
they designed to preserve the appearance and 
show-of judicaturé to the-end. “I'hey were also 
desirous, on other accounts, to try the judges, : 
whether they would-be windful of what was 
Econ at their own peril. -Now the séVenty judges 
brought in their verdict; that the person, acctised | 
was not guilty, as choosing ratlier to die them- 
‘selves with hitn, than to have his death laid at 
their doors :.hereupon there arose a great, cla- 
mour of the zealots upon his acquittal, and they. 
all had indignation at the judges, for net undér- 
standing that the authority that was given them, 
was butin jest.’ So two of the boldest of them 
fell upon Zacharias im the middle of the’temple, 
and slew bim; and as he fell down dead, they 
bantered him, and said, ‘ Thou hast alsosour 
verdict, and this will prove a moré sure acquittal 
to thee thai the’ other.” They also threw him 


» down from the temple immediately into the valley 


beneath it. Moreover, they struck the judges 
with the backs of their swords, by*way of abuse, 
and thrust them out of the court of the temple, 
and spared their lives with no otherdesign than 
that, when they were dispérsed amoug the peo- 
plein the city, they might become, their messen- 
ers, to let them kiiow they were no better than 
slaves. - ᾿ 
- 5. But by this time the Idumeans repented of, 
their coming, and were displeased at what had 
been done; and when ‘they were assetnbled to- 
gether by one of the zealots, who had come pri- 
vately-to them, he declared to them what a num- 
ber of wi¢ked pranks they had themselves done 
in conjunction with those that invited them, and 
ave ἃ particular account of what mischiefs had 
een done against'their metropolis. He said, 
that “they had taken arms, as though the high 
νον ae! | their metropolis to the 
' Romans, but had found no indication of any.such 
treachery; but that they had succoured those 
that-had pretended to believe such a thing, while 
they did themselves the works of war and tyran- 
ny after an insolent manuer, Ithad been indeed 
their business to have hindered them from. such 
their proceedings at the first, bat seeing they 
had once been partners with them in shedding 
the blood of theirvown countrymen, it was high 
time to put a stop to such crimes,.and not con- 
tinue to afford any more assistance to. such as 
are subverting the laws of their forefathers ;. for 
that if any. had taken it iil that the gates had’ 


been shut against them, and they lad not been |} 


permitted to. come into the city, yet that those 
who had excluded them have been ptnished, and 
Ananus is dead, and that almost all those people 
had been destroyed in one night’s time. ‘That 
oné may perceive many of themselves now te- 
penting for what they had done, and might see! 
the horrid barbarity of those that had invited 
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them, and that they had no regard’ to- suchas had 
saved them; that they were-so impudent as to 
perpetrate the vilest things, under. the eyes ‘of 
those. that had supported them; and that their 
wicked actions would be laid to the charge of the 
idumeans, and would be so laid-to their charge 
till somebody obstructs their proceedmgs, or se- 
parates himself from.the same wicked action; 
that they therefore ought to retire bome, since 
the imputation of treason appears tobe a calutn- 


|ny, and that*there was no expectation. οὔ the 


coming of the Romans at*this fime, and that ie 
government of-the city was-secured Ὅν. suc 
walls as cannot easily be thrown down? and, ‘by 


| avoiding ‘any farther fellowship with these bad 


men, to make some excuse for themselves, as to 
what they Had .beén sp far deluded “as to have 
beeu partners with them hitherto. AB, S ee 


CHAP. V1. 

How the Zealots, when they were freed from_the 
Idunieans, slew.a great many more of the Citi- 
zeus. And how Vespasian dissuaded the Ro- 
mans, when they were very earnest to march 

_ against the Jews, from proceeding in the War 
at that Time. zs κὰ 


ᾧ 1. Tur Idumeans- complied with these per- 
suasions, and in the first.place they sét_those 
that were in the prisons at libértyy being about 
tio. thousand of the populace, who ‘thereupon 
fie@away'immediately to Simon, one. whom we 
shall speak of presently. After which these Ida- 
means.retired from Jerusalem, and went home, 
which departure of theirs was a great’ surprise 
to both parties; for the people not, knowing of 
their’ repentance, pulled up their courage for a 
while, as eased of so many of their enemies, 
whilerthe zealots gréw more insolent, not-as de- 
serted by their confederates, but as freed ‘from 
such men. as might hinder their designs, ἐπα βὰς 
some stop to their wiekedness: Accordingly, they 
made nodonger any delay, ner took any delibe- 
ration in their enormous praetices, but made use 
of the shortest methods for all their executions ; 
aid, what‘they had once resolved upon, they put 
in practice seoner. than any. one’ could<imagine. 
But their thirst was chiefly after -thesblood. of 
valiant men, and men-of good families; the one 
sort ofwhich they’ destroyed out of envy, the 
other out-of fear; for they thought their whole 
security lay in leaving no potent men alive; on 
which account they slew Gorion, a person emi- 
nent in dignity, aud on “account of his family 
also; he was also for a demdcraty; and of as 
great boldness and freedom of spirit as were any 
ot. the Jews whosoever; thé principal thing that 
ruined him, added to his other advantages, was 
his free speaking. Nor did Niger of Perea‘es- 
cape their hands: Jie had-been a man ef great 
valour in- their war with the Romans, but was 
now drawn throngh-the middle of the city; and 
as*he went he frequently cried out, and showed 
the scars of his wounds; and when-he was.drawn 
out of the gates,and despaired of his preserva- 
tion, he besought them to grant him a burial; 
but as they had threatened him beforehand. not 
to graut him any spot of earth for a grave, which 
he chiefly desired of them, so did they slay him 
{without permitting him, to be buried.] | Now 
‘when they were slaying him, he made this impre- 
cation upon them, that they might undergo both 
famine and pestilence in this war; and, besides 
all, that they might come to the mutual slaughter 
of one another; all which imprecationis God éon- 
firmed.against these impious: men, and was what 
come-most justly upon them; when»not long: af- 
terward they tasted of their own madness in their 
mutual seditions one against another. So when 
this Niger was killed, ἕμοῖς tears of being over- 
turned were diminished; and, indeed, there was 
no part of the people but they found οὐ» βοῦν 
pretence to destroy them; for some were, there- 
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of them: and as to those who had not op- 
posed them in times of peace, they watched sea- 
sonable opportunities to gain some accusation 
against them; and if any one did not come near 
them at all, he was under their suspicion as a 
proud man: if any one came with boldness, he 
was esteemed a contemner of them; and if any 
one came as aiming to oblige them, he was sup- 
posed to have some treacherous plot against 
them; while the only punishment of crimes, 
whether they were of the greatest or smallest 
(δι: was death. Nor could any one escape un- 
less he were very inconsiderable, either on ac- 
count of the meanness of his birth or on account 
of his fortune. 

2. And now all the rest of the commanders of 
the Romans deemed this sedition among their 
enemies to be of great advantage to them, and 
were very earnest to march tothe city; and they 
urged Vespasian, as their lord and general in all 
cases, to make haste, and said to him, that ‘‘ the 
providence of God is on our side, by setting our 
enemies at variance against one another; that 
still the change in such cases may be sudden, 
and the Jews may quickly be at one again, either 
because they may be tired out of their civi] mi- 
Series, or repent them of such doings.” But Ves- 
pasian replied, that “they were greatly mistaken 
in what they thought fit to be done, as those that, 
upon the theatre, love to make a show of their 
hands, and of their weapons, but do it at their 
own hazard, without considering what was for 
their advantage, and for their security; for that 
if they now go and attack the city immediately, 
ὩΣ shall but occasion their enemies to unite to- 
gether, and shall convert their force, now it isin 
its height, against themselves. But if they stay 
awhile they shall have fewer enemies, because 
they will be consumed in this sedition; that God 
acts as a general of the Romans better than he 
can do, and is giving the Jews up to them with- 
out any pains of their own, and granting their 
army a victory without any danger; that there- 
fore it is their best way, while their enemies are 
destroying each other with their own hands, and 
falling into the greatest misfortunes, which is 
that of sedition, to sit still as spectators of the 
dangers they run into, rather than to fight hand 
to hand with men tbat love murdering, and are 
mad one against another. But if any one ima- 
gines that the glory of victory, when it is gotten 
without fighting, will be more insipid, let him 
know this much, that 2 glorious success quietly 


ain, because they had had differences with 


whether he hath regard 
the action, we ought by 
with those men, now the 
distemper at home; for should we now conquer 
them, it would be said the conquest was not 
owing to our bravery, but to their sedition.” 

3, And uow the commanders joined in their 
approbation of what Vespasian had said, and it 
was soon discovered how wise an opinion he had 
given. And indeed many there were of the Jews 
that deserted every day, and fled away from the 
zealots, although their flight was very difficult, 
since they had guarded every passage out of the 
city, and slew every one that was caught at 
them, as taking it for granted they were going 
over to the Romans; yet did he who gave them 
money get clear off, while he only that gave them 
none was voted a traitor. So the upshot was 
this, that the rich purchased their flight by mo- 
ney, while none but the poor were stain. Along 
all the roads also vast numbers of dead bodies 
lay on heaps, and even many of those that were 
so zealous in deserting, at length chose rather 
to perish within the city; for the hopes of buriat 
made death in their own city appear of the two 
less terrible to them. But these zealots came at 
last to that degree of barbarity, as not to bestow 
a burial either on those slain in the city, or on 
those that lay along the roads; but as if they had 
made an agreement to cancel both the laws of 
their country and the laws of nature, and at the 
same time that they defiled men with theirwicked 
actions, they would pollute the Divinity itself 
also, they left the dead bodies to putrify under 
the sun; and the same punishment was allotted 
te such as buried any, as to those that deserted, 
which was no other than death; while he that 
granted the favour of a grave to another, would 
presently stand in need of a grave himself. To 
say all in a word, no other gentle passion was so 
entirely lost among them as merey, for what 
were the greatest objects of pity did most of all 
irritate these wretches, and they transferred 
their rage from the living to those that had been 
slain, and from the dead to the living. Nay, the 
terror was so very great, that he who survived 
called them that were first dead happy, as being 


at rest already; as did those that were under . 


torture in the prisons, declare, that, upon this 
comparison, those that lay unburied were the 
happiest. These men, therefore, trampled upon 
all the Jaws of men, and laughed at the laws of 
God; and for the oracles of the prophets, they 
ridiculed them as.the tricks of jugglers; yet did 


obtained is more profitable than the dangers of ||these prophets foretell many things concernin; 
a battle; for we ought to esteem those that do||[the rewards of] virtue, and [punishments of] 


what is agreeable to temperance and prudence, 
no less glorious than those that have gained 
great reputation by their actions in war: that he 
shall lead on his army with greater force, when 
their enemies are diminished, and his own army 
refreshed after the continual labours they had 
undergone. However, that this is not a proper 
time to propose to ourselves the glory of victory; 
for that the Jews are not now employed in 
making of armour or building of walls, nor in- 
deed in getting together auxiliaries, while the 
advantage will be on their side who give them 
such opportunity of delay: but that the Jews 
are vexed to pieces every day by their civil wars 
and dissensions, and are under greater miseries 
than, if they were once taken, could be inflicted 
on them by us. Whether therefore any one hath 
regard to what is for our safety, he ought to 
suffer these Jews to destroy one another, or 


* This prediction, that “the city, [of Jerusalem] should 
then be taken, and the sanctuary burnt, by right of war, 
when a sedition should invade the Jews, and their own 
hands should pollute that temple ;” or, as it is B. vi. ch. 1]. 
sect. 1,—“ When any one shail begin to slay hie country- 
men in the city,” is wanting in our present copies of the 
Old Testainent. See Essay on the Old Test. p. 104—112. 


Bat this prediction, as Josephus well remarks here, though | 


with the other aes τῶς of the prophets it was*now 
Ὁ 


» 
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vice, which when these zealots violated, they 
occasioned the fulfilling of those very prophe- 
cies belonging to their own country; for there 
was a certain ancient oracle of those men, that 
‘*the city should then be taken and the sanctuary 
burnt,” by right of war, when a sedition should 
invade the Jews, and their own hands should pol- 
lute the temple of God.” Now while those zea- 
lots did not [quite] disbelieve these predictions, 
they made themselves the instruments of their 
accomplishment. ὁ . > 


CHAP. VII. ‘ 


How John tyrannized over rest; and what 
Mischiefs the Zealots di Masada. How 
also Vespasian took Gadara; and what Actions 
were performed by Placidus. . 4 


§ 1. By this time John was begmning to ty 
rannize, and thought it beneath him to accept 


laughed at by the seditious, was by their very meuns soon 
exactly fulfilled. However, I cannot but here take hotice 
of Grotius’s positive assertion upon Matt. xxvi. 9, here 
quoted by Dr. Hudson, that “it cught to he taken for 
granted, as a certain truth, that many predictions of the 
Jewish prophots were preserved not in writing, but by 
memory.” Whereas, it seems to me, so far from certain, 
that I think it has no evidence nor probability at all. - 
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of barely the same honours that others had; and 


᾿ joining to himself by degrees ἃ party of the 


rather to suffer any ahs 


wickedest of them all, he broke off from the rest 
of the faction. This was brought about by his 
still disagreeing with the opinions of others, and 
giving out injunctions of his own in a very impe-. 
rious manner, go, that it was evident he was set- 
ting up a ρῶν το power. Now some submit- 
ted to him out of their fear of him, and others 
out of their good-will to him; for he was a 
shrewd man to entice men to him, both by delud- 
ing them and putting cheats upon them. Nay, 
many there were that thought they should be 
safer themselves, if the causes of their past in- 
solent actions should now be reduced to one 
head, and not to ἃ great many. His activity was 
so great, and that both m action and in counsel, 
that he had not a few guards about him; yet 
was there a great party of his antagonists that 
left him; among whom envy at him weighed a 
great deal, while tney thought it a very heavy 
thing to be in sabjection to one that was former- 
ly their equai. But the main reason that moved 
men against him was {πὸ dread of monarchy, for 
they could not hope easily to put. an end ta his 

ower, if he had once obtained it; and yet they 


‘knew that he would have this pretence always 


against them, that they had opposed him when 
he was first advanced; while every one chose 
whatsoever in war, 
than that, when they had been in a voluntary 
slavery for some time, they should afterward 
perish. So the sedition was divided into two 
parts, and John reigned in opposition to his ad- 


_Versarjes over one of them; but for their lead- 


ers, they watched one another, nor did they at 
all, or at least very little, meddle with arms in 
their quarrels, but they fought ‘earnestly against 
the people, and contended one with another 
which of them should bring home the greatest 
prey. But because the city had to struggle with 
three of the greatest misfortunes, war, and ty- 
ranny, and sedition, it appeared upon the com- 
parison, that the war was the least troublesome 
to the populace of them all. Accordingly, they 
ran away from their own houses to foreigners, 
and obtained that preservation from the Romans 
which they despaired to obtain among their own 
people. 

2. And now a fourth misfortune arose, in order 
to bring our nation to destruction. There was'a 
fortress of ὍΝ great strength not far from Je- 
rusalera, which had been built by our ancient 
kings, both-as a repository for their effects in the 
hazards of war, and for the preservation of their 
bodies at the same time. It was called Masada. 
Those that were, called Sicarii had taken posses- 
sion of it formerly, but-at this time they dverran 
the neighbouring countries, aiming only to pro- 
cure to themselves necessaries; for the fear they 
were then in prevented their farther ravages. But 
when once they were informed that the Roman 
army lay still, and that the Jews were divided 
by sedition and tyranny, they boldly undertook 

reater matters; and at the feast of mleavened 
bread, which the Jews celebrate in memory of 
their deliverance from the Egyptian bondage, 
when they were sent back into the country of 
their forefathers, they came down by night, with- 
out being discovered by those that could have 
prevented them, and overran a certain small 
city called Engaddi, In which expedition they 
prevented those citizens that could have stop- 
ped them, before they could arn: themselves, 
and fight them. - They also dispersed them, and 
cast them out of the eity: as for such as could 
not rum away, being women and children, they 


* By those espa, or holy places, og distinct from cities, 
must be meant proseucha, or houses of prayer, out of ci- 
ties; of which we find mention made in the New Teste- 
ment and other authors. See Luke vi. 12; Acts xvi. 13. 
fi; Antig, B. xiv. ch. x. sect. 23; his Lift, sect: 54. dn 
qua te quero proseucha? Δαν, Sst. iii. ver. 296. They 
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slew of them above seven hundred. Afterward, 
when they had carried every thing out of their 
houses, and had seized upon all the fruits that 
were in a flourishing condition, they brought 
'them into Masada. And indeed these men. laid 
all the villages that were about the fortress 
waste, and made the whole country desolate; 
while there came to them every day, from ail 
parts, not a few men as corrupt as themselves. 
At that time all the other regions of Judea that 
had hitherto been at rest were in motion, by 
means of the robbers. Now as it is in a human 
body, if the principal part be inflamed, all the 
members are subject to the same distemper, so 
by means of the disorder that was in the metro- 
polis, had the wicked men that were im the coun- 
try opportunity to ravage the same. According- 
ly, when every one of thent had plundered their 
own villages, they then retired into the desert: 
yet were these men that now got together and 
{joined in the conspiracy by parties, too small for 
an army, and too many for a gang of thieves; and 
thus did they fall upon the holy places,* and the 
cities; yet did it now so happen that they were 
sometimes very ill treated by those upon whom 
they fell with such violence, and were taken by 
them as men are taken in war; but still they 
prevented any further punishment, as do robbers, 
who, as soon as their ravages [are discovered,] 
run their way. Nor was there now any part of 
Judea that was not in a miserable condition, as 
‘well as its most eminent city also. 

3. These things were told Vespasian by de- 
serters; for although the seditious watched all 
the passages ‘out of the city, and destroyed all, 
whosoever they were; that came thither, yet 
Were there some that had concealed the.uselves, 
and when they-had fled to the Romans, persuad- 
ed their general to come to their.city’s assisiance, 
and save the remainder-of the people; inform- 
ing him withal, that it was upon account of the 
people’s good-will to the Romans that many of 
them were already slain, and the survivors in dan- 
ger of the same treatment. Vespasian did indeed 
already pity the calamities these men were in, 
and arose, in appearance, as though he was going 
to besiege Jerusalem, but in reality to deliver 
them from .a [worse]. siege they were already 
under. However, he was obliged first to over- 
throw what remained elsewhere, and to leave 
nothing out of Jerusalem behind him, that might 
interrupt him. in that siege. Accordingly, he 
marched against Gadara, the metropolis of Pe- 
rea, which was a place of strength, and entered 
that city on the fourth day of the mouth Dystrus 
{Adar;] for the men of power had sent an em- 
bassage to him, without the knowledge of the 
seditious, to treat about a surrender; which they 
did out of the desire they had of peace, and for 
saving their effects, because many of the. citi- 
zeus of Gadara were rich men. This embassy 
the opposite party knew nothing of, but discover- 
ed it as Vespasiau was approaching near the city. 
However, they despaired of keeping possession 
of the city, as being inferior in number to their 
enemies who were within the city, and seeing 
the Romans very near to the city; so they re- 
solved to fly, but thought it dishonourable to do 
it without shedding some blood, and revenging 
themselves on the authors of this surrender; so 
they seized upon Dolesus, (a person not only the 
first in rank and family in that city, but one that 
seemed the occasion of sending such an embas- 
sy,) and slew him, aud treated his dead body after 
a barbarous manner, so very violent was their 
anger at him, and then ran out of the city. And 
as new the Roman army was just upon them, the 


were situnted sometimes by the sides of rivers, Acts xvi, 

13, or by the sea-side, Autiq. B. xiv. ch. 10, sect. 23. So 

did theseventy-two interpreters go to prayer every morn- 

ing by the sea-side before they went to their work, B. sii. 

ch. ii, sect. 12. 
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ioe of Gadara admitted Vespasian with joy- 
ul-acclamations, and received from him the se- 
curity of his right hand, as also a garrison of 
horsemen and footmen, to guard them against 
the excursions of the runagates; for as to their 
wall, they had pulled it down before the Romaus 
desired them so to do, that they might thereby 
-give them assurance that they were lovers of 
peace, and that, if they had a they could 
not now make war against them. Ὁ 

4. And now Vespasian sent Placidus against 
those that had fled from Gadara, with five hun- 
dred hursemen, and three thousand footmen, 
while he returned himself te Cesarea with the 
rest of thearmy. But as soon as these fugitives | 
saw the horsemen that pursued them just upon 
their backs, and before they came to a close 
fight, they ran together to a certain village, 
which was called Bethennabris, where finding a 
great multitude of young men, and arming them, 
partly by theirown consent, partly by force, they 
rashly and suddenly assaulted Plneidus and the 
by τὶ that were with him. These horsemen at 
the first onset gave way a little, as contriving to 
entice them further off the wall, and when they 
had drawn them into a place fit for their pur- 
pose, they made their horsemen encompass Ye 
round, and threw their darts at them. So the 
horsemen cut off the flight of the fugitives, 
while the foot terribly destroyed those that fought 
against them: for those Jews did no more than 
show their courage, and then were destroyed ; 
for as they.fell upon the Romans, when they 
were joined close together, and, as it were, wall- 
ed about with their entire armour, they were not 
able to find any place where the darts could en- 
ter, nor were they any way able to break their 
ranks, while they were themselves run through 
by the Roman darts, and, like the wildest of wild 
beasts, rushed upon the points of others’ swords; 
so some of them were destroyed, as cut with 
their enemies’ swords upon their faces, and 
others were dispersed by the horsemen. 

5. Now Placidus’s .concern was to exclude 
them in their flight from getting into the village; 
and eausing his horse to march continually on | 
that side of them, he then turned short upon | 
them, and at the same time bis men made use of} 
their darts, and easily took their aim at those 
that were nearest to them, as they made those 
that were farther off turn back by the terror they 
were in, till at last the most courngeous of them 
brake through those horsemen, and fled to the 
svall of the village. And now those that guard- 
ed the wall were in great doubt what to do; for 
they could not bear the thoughts of excluding 
those that came from Gadara, because of their 
own people that were among them; and yet if 
they should admit them, they expected to perish 
with them, which came to pass accordingly ; for 
as they were crowding together at the well, the 
Roman horsemen were just ready to fall in with 
them. However, the guards prevented them 
and shut the gates, when Placidus madeé an as- 
sault upon them, and fighting courageously till 
it was dark, he got possession of the people on 
the wail, and of them that were in the city, when 
the useless multitude were destroyed, but those 
that were more potent ran away, and the soldiers 
plundered the houses, and set the village on fire. 
As for those that ran out of the village, they stir- 
red up such as were in the country; and exag- 
gerating their own calamities, and telling them 
that the whole army of the Romans were upon 
them, they put them into great fear on every 
side; so they got in great numbers together, and 
fled to Jericho, for they knew no other plaice that 
could afford them any hope of escaping, it being 
acity that had a strong wall, and a great multi- 
tude of inhabitants. But Placidus relying much 
upon his horsemen, and his former good success, 
followed them, and slew ali that he overteok, as 
far as Jordan: and when he had driven the 


over to him, he placed a great many of those that 
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whole multitude to, the river side, where 
were stopped by the current, (for it had bee 
augmented lately by rains, and was not fordable,)} 
he put his’soldiers in array over against them, so 
the necessity the others were in, provoked them 
to hazard a battle, because there was no pies 
whither they could flees rhs then extended 
themseives a very mpeat way along the bar 
the river, and sustained the darts that 
thrown at them, as well as the attacks of the 
horsemen, who beat many of them and pushed _ 
them into the current. At which fight, hand to 
hand, fifteen thousand of them were slain, while 
the number of those that were unwillingly foreed 
to leap into Jordan was prodigious. . There were 
besides, two thousand and two hundred taken 
prisoners. A mighty prey was taken also, con- 
sisting of asses, and sheep, and camels, and oxen 
ὃ, Now this destruction that fell upon the Jews, 
as it was not inferior to any of the rest in itsel 
so did it still appear greater than it really was; 
and this, because not euly the whole country 
through which they fled was filled with slaughter, 
and Jordan could not be passed over by reason of 
the dead bodies that were in it, but because the 
lake Asphaltitis was also full of dead bodies, that 
were carried down into it by the river. And now, 
Placidus, after this good success that he had had, 
fell violently upon the neighbouring smaller cities 
and villages; when he took Abila, and Julias, 
Bezemoth, and all those that lay as far as the 
lake Asphaltitis, and put such of the deserters 
into each of them as he thought proper. He 
then put bis soldiers on board the ships, and slew 
such as had fled to the Inke, insomuch, that ally 
Perea had either surrendered themselves, or were 
taken by the Romaus, as fur as Macherus. 


CHAP VIII. 


How Vespasian, upon hearing of some Commo- 
tions in Gall,* made haste to finish the Jewish 
War. A Description of Jericho, and of the 
Great Plain; with an Account besides of the 
Lake Asphaltitis. 


- 


§ 1. In the mean time an. account came, that 
there were commotions in Gall, and that Vindex, 
together with the men of power in that coun- 
| try, had revolted from Nero; which affair is more 
|aceurately described elsewhere. This report, 
| thus related to Vespasian, excited him to f° on 
briskly with the war; for he foresaw already the 
civil wars which were coming upon them, nay 
that the very government was im danger ; and he 
thought, if he could first reduce the eastern parts 
of the empire to peace, he should make the fears 
| for Italy the lighter; while therefore the winter 
| was his hinderance, [from going into the field, ] 
he put garrisons into the villages and smaller 
cities for their security; he put decurions also 
into the villages, and centurions into the cities; 
he besides this built many of the cities that hac 
been laid waste, but at the beginning of the 
spring he took the greatest part of his army, and 
| Jed it from Cesarean to Antipatris, where he spent 
two days in settling the affairs of that city, and 
then, on the third day, he marched on, Jaying 
waste and burning all the neighbouring villages. 
And when he had Jaid waste all the places about 
the toparchy of ‘hammas, he passed on to Lydda 
and Jamia, and when both these cities had come 


had come over to him [from other places as inha- 
bitants] therein, and then came to Emmaus, 
where he seized upon the passages which led 
thenee to their metropolis, and fortified his camp, 
and, leaving the fifth legion therein, he came to 
the toparchy of Bethletephon. He then de- 
stroyed that place and the neighbovring places 
by fire, and fortified at proper places the strong 
holds all about dumea; and when he had seized 
upon two villages, which were in the very midst 
* Gy Goelatia, and so everywhere. | 
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of Idumea, Betaris and Caphartobas, he slew 
about ten thousand of the people, and carried 
into captivity above a thousand, and drove away 
the rest of the multitude, and placed no small 

art of his own forces in them, who overran and 

aid waste the whole mountainous country ; while 
he with the rest of his forces returned to Em- 
maus, whence he came down through the coun- 
try of Samaria, and hard by the city by others 
called Neapolis, (or Sichem,) but by the people of 
that country Mabortha, to Corea, where he pitch- 
‘ed his camp, on the second day of the month 
Désius [Sivan:] and on the day following he 
came to Jericho, on which day Trajan, one of his 
commanders, Many him with the forces he 
brought out o 
dan being subdued already. 

Ὁ, Hereupona great multitude prevented their 
approach, and came out of Jericho, and fled to 
‘those mountainous parts that lay over against 
Jerusalem, while that part which was left behind 
was in a great measure destroyed; they also 
found the city desolate. Itis situated in a plain, 
but a naked and barren mountain, of avery great 
length, hangs over it, which extends itself to the 
land about Scythopolis northward, but as far as 
the country of Sodom, and the utmost limits of 
the lake Asphaltitis southward. This mountain 
is‘all of it very uneven and uninhabited by rea- 
son of its barrenness ; there is an opposite moun- 
tain that is situated over against it, on the other 
side of Jordan; this last begins at Julias, and 
the northern quarters, and extends itself south- 
ward as far as Somorrhon,* which is the bounds 
of Petra in Arabia. In this ridge of mountains 
there is onecalled the [ron Mountain, that runs 
in length as far as Moab. Now the region that 
lies in the middle between this ridge of moun- 
tains, is called the Great Plain; it reaches from 
the village of Ginnabris, as far as the lake As- 
phaltitis; its length is two hundred and thirty 
furlongs, and its breadth a hundred and twenty, 
and it is divided in the midst by Jordan. It hath 
two lakes in it, that of Asphaltitis, and that of 
Tiberias, whose natures are opposite to each 
other; for the former is salt. and unfruitful, but 
that of Tiberias is sweet and fruitful. This plain 
is much burnt wp in summer time, and, by reason 
of the extraordinary heat, contains a very un- 
wholesome air; it is all destitute of water except- 
ing the river Jordan, which water of Jordan is 
the occasion why those plantations of palin-trees 
that are near its banks are more flourishing and 
much more fruitful, as are those that are remote 
from it not so flourishing or fruitful. 

3. Notwithstanding which, there is ἃ fountain 
by Jericho, that rans plentifally, and is very fit 
for watering the ground; it arises near the old 
city, which Joshua the son of Nun, the general 
of the Hebrews, took the first of all the cities of 
the land of Canaan, by right of war. The re- 
port is, that this fountain, at the beginning, 
caused not only the blasting of the earth and 
the trees, but of the chiidren born of women, 
and that it was entirely of a sickly and corrup- 
tive nature to all things whatsoever, but that it 
was made gentle and very wholesome and fruit- 
ful by the prophet Elisha. This.prophet was fa- 
miliar with Elijah, and was his successor, who, 
when he once was the guest of the people of Je- 
richo, and the men of the place had treated him 
very kindly, he both made them amends as well 
as the country, by a lasting favour; for he went 
out of the city to this fountain, and threw into 
the current an earthen vessel full of salt; after 
which he stretched out his righteous hand unto 
heaven, and pouring outa mild drink-offering, he 


* Whether this Somorrhon or Somorrah ought not to be 
here written Gomorrah, as some MSS. in a manner have 
it, (for the place meant by Josephus scems to be near Se- 
gor or Zour, at the very south of the Dead Sea, hard by 
which stood Sodom and Gomorrah,) cannot now be cer- 
tainly determined, but soems by no meaus improbable. 


WARS OF THE JEWS. 


Perea, all the places beyond Jor- | 


“1 

made this supplication, that “the current might 
be mollified, and that the veins of fresh water 
might be opened; that God also would bring 
into the place amore temperate and fertile air 
for the current, and would bestow upon the peo- 
ple of that country plenty of the fruits of the 
earth, and asuccession of children; and that this 
prolific water might never fail them while they 
continued to be righteous.”t To these prayers 
Elisha joined proper operations of his hands, af- 
ter a skilful manner, and changed the fountam 5 
and that water, which had been the occasion of 
barrenness and famine before, from that time did 


|supply a numerous posterity, and afford great 


abundance, to the country. Accordingly, the 
power of it is so great in watering the ground, 
that if it do but once touch a country, it affords 
a sweeter nourishment than other waters do, 
when they lie so long upon them till they are sa- 
tiated with them. For which reason, the advan- 
tage gained from other waters, when they flow 
in great plenty, is but small; while that of this 
water is great, when it flows even in little quan- 
tities: accordingly, it waters a larger space of 
ground than any other waters do, and passes 
along a plain of seventy furlongs long, and 
twenty broad; wherein it affords nourishment 
to those most excellent gardens, that are thick 
set with trees. There are in it many sorts of 
palm-trees that are watered by it, different from 
each other in taste and name; the better sort of 
them, when they are pressed, yield an excellent 
kind of honey, not much inferior in sweetness to 
other honey. This country withal produces ho- 
ney from bees ;-it also bears that balsam which is 
the most precious of all the fruits in that place, 
cypress trees also, and those that bear myroba- 
lanum ; so that he who should pronounce this 
place to be divine, would not be mistaken, where- 
in is such plenty of trees produced, as are very 
rare, and of the most excellent sort. And indeed, 
if we speak of those other fruits, it will not be 
easy to lighton any climate in the habitable 
earth, that can well be compared to it, what is 
here sowed comes up in such clusters; the cause 
of which seems to me to be the warmth of the 
air, and the fertility of the waters; the warmth 
calling forth the sprouts, and making them 
spread, and the moisture making every one of 
them take root firmly, and supplying that'virtue 
which it stands in need of in summer time, Now 
this country is then so sadly burnt up, that no- 
body cares to come at it, and if the water be 
drawn up before sun-rising, and after that exposr 
ed to the air, it becomes exceeding cold, and be- 
comes of a nature quite contrary to the ambient 
air; as in winter again it becomes warm; ‘and if 
you go into it, it appears very gentle. The am- 
bieut air is here also of so good a temperature, 
that the people of the country are clothed in 
linen only, even when snow covers the rest of 
Judea. This place is one hundred and fifty fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, and sixty from Jordan. 
The country as far as Jerusaiem is desert and 
stony; but that as far as Jordan and the lake As- 
phaltitis lies lower indeed, though it be equally 
desert and barren. But so much shall suffice to 
have been said about Jericho, and of the great 
happiness of its situation. 

4, The nature of the lake Asphaltitis is also 
worth describing. It is, as‘I have said already, 
bitter and unfruitful. It is so light [or thick] 
that it bears up the heaviest things that are 
thrown into it; nor is it easy for any one to make 
things smk therein to the bottom, if he had a 
mind so to do. Accordingly, when Vespasian 
went to see it, he commanded that some who 


+ This excellent prayer of Elisha is wanting in our co- 
pies, 2 Kings 11, 21, 22, though it be referred to also in the 
Apostolical Constitutions, B. vii. ch. xxxvii, and the sue- 
cess of its meitioned in them all. 
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could not swim, should have their hands tied be- 
hind them, and be thrown into the deep, when 
it so happened that they all swam, as if a wind 
had forced them upwards. Moreover, the change 
of the colour of this lake is wonderful, for it 
changes its appearance thrice every day, and as 
the rays of the sun fall differently upon it, the 
ight is variously reflected. However, it casts 
up black clods of bitumen in many parts of it; 
these swim at the top of the water, and resem- 
ble both in shape and bigness headless bulls; 
and when the labourers that belong to the lake 
come to it, and catch hold of it as it hangs toge- 
ther, they draw it into their ships; but when the 
ship is full, it is not easy to cut off the rest,-for 
it is so tenacious as to make the ship hang upon 
its clods till they set it loose with the menstrual 
blood of women, and with urine, to which alone 
it yields. This bitumen is not only useful for the 
caulking of ships, but for the cure of men’s 
bodies: accordingly, it is mixed in a great many 
medicines. The length of this lake is five hun- 
dred and eighty farlongs, where it is extended 
as far as Zoar in Arabia, and its breadth is a 
hundred and fifty. The country of Sodom bor- 
ders upon it.* It was of old a most happy land, 
both for the fruits it bore and the riches of its 
cities, although it be now all burnt up. It is re- 
lated how, for the impiety of its inhabitants, it 
was burnt by lightning; in consequence of which 
there are still the remainders of that divine fire, 
and the traces [or shadows] of the five cities are 
still to be seen, as well as the ashes growing in 
their fruits, which fruits have a colour as if they 
were fit to be eaten; but if you pluck them with 
your hands, they dissolve into smoke and ashes. 
And thus what is related of this land of Sodom 
hath these marks of credibility which our very 
sight affords us. 
CHAP. ΙΧ. 


That Vespasian, after he had taken Gadara, made 
Preparation for the Siege of Jerusalem. But 
that, upon his hearing of the Death of Nero, he 
changed his Intentions. As also concerning Si- 
mon of Gerasa. 


§ 1. Anp now Vespasian had fortified all the 
places round about Jerusalem, and erected cita- 
dels at Jéricho and Adida, and placed garrisons 
in them both, 
partly out of the body of his auxiliaries. He also 
sent Lucius Annius to Gerasa, and delivered to 
him a body of horsemen, and a considerable 
number of footmen. So when he had taken the 
city, which he did at the first onset, he slew a 
thousand of those young men who had not pre- 
vented him by flying away: but he took their 
families captive; and permitted his soldiers to 
plunder them of their effects; after which he set 
fire to their houses, and went away to the ad- 
joining villages, while the men of power fled 
away, and the weaker part were destroyed, and 
what was remaining was all burnt down. And 
now the war having gone through all the moun- 
tainous country, and alJ the plain country also, 
those that were at Jerusalem were deprived of 
the liberty of going out of the city: for as to such 
as had a mind to desert, they were watched by 
the zealots; and to such as were not yet on the 
side of the Romans, their army kept them in, by 
encompassing the city round about on all sides. 

2. Now as Vespasian was retarned to Cesarean, 
and was getting ready with all his army to march 
directly to Jerusalem, he was informed that 
Nero was dead, after he had reigned thirteen 
years and eight days; but as to any narration 
after what manner he abused his power in the 
government, and committed the management of 
affairs to those vile wretches, Nymphidius and 


* See the note on B. νυ. ch. xiii. sect. 6. 
+ Of these Roman affairs and tumults under Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius, here only touched upon by Josephus, see 


poy, out of his own Romans, and | 


Figen, his unworthy freedmen; and how he 
had a plot laid against him by them, and wasde- 
serted by all his guards, and ran away with four 
of his most trusty freedmen, and slew himself 
in the suburbs of Rome; and how those that oc- 
casioned his death were in no long time brought 
themselves to punishment; how also the war in 
| Gaul ended; and how Galba was made emperor,t 
and returned out of Spain to Rome; and how he 
was accused by the soldiers as a pusillanimous 
person, and slain by treachery in the middle of 
the market-place at Rome, and Otho was made 
emperor; with his expedition against the com- 
|| manders of Vitellius, and his destruction there- 
upon; and besides what troubles there were 
under Vitellius, and the fight that was about the 
capitol; as also how Antonius Primus and Mu- 
cianus slew Vitellius, and his German legions, 
and thereby put an end to that civil war; Lhave 
omitted to give an exact account of them, be- 
cause they are well known by all, and they are 
described by a great number of Greek and Ro- 
man authors; yet for the suke of the connexion 
of matters, and that my history may not be inco- 
herent, I have just touched upon every thing 
briefly. Wheretore Vespasian put off at first his 
expedition against Jerusalem, and stood waiting 
whither the empire would be transferred after 
the death of Nero. Moreover, when he heard 
that Galba was made emperor, he attempted 
nothing till he also should send him some direc: 
tions about the war; however, he sent his son ἢ 
Titus to him, to salute him, and to receive his 
commands about the Jews. Uponthe very same 
errand did king Agrippa sail along with Titus to 
Galba; but as they were sailing in their long 
ships by the coasts of Achai, for it was winter 
time, they heard that Galba was slain, before 
they could get to him, after he had reigned seven 
months and as many days. After whom Otho 
took the government, and undertook the manage- 
|| ment of public affairs. So Agrippa resolved to 
| go on to Rome, without any terror on account of 
| the change in the government; but Titus, by a 
| divine impulse, sailed back from Greece to Syria, 
| and came in great baste to Cesared, to his father. 
|| And now they were both in suspense about the 
public affairs, the Roman empire being then ina 
|| fluctuating condition, and did not go on with 
|| their expedition against the Jews, but thought 
that to make any attack upon foreigners was 
now unseasonable, on account of the solicitude 
they were in for their own country. - , 
3. And now, there arose another war in Jeru- 
salem. There was a son of Giora, one Simon, 
by birth of Gerasa, a young man, not so cunning 
indeed as John [of Gischala] who had already 
seized upon the city, but superior in strength of 
body and courage ; on which account, when he 
had been driven away from that Acrabattene 
toparchy which he once had, by Ananus the high 
priest, he came to those robbers who had seized 
upon Masada. At the first they suspected him, 
and only permitted him to come with the woman 
he brought with him, into the lower part of the 
fortress, while they dwelt in the upper part of 
it themselves. However, his manner so well 
agreed with theirs, and he seemed so trusty a 
man, that he went out with them, and ravaged 
and destroyed the country with them about Ma- 
sada; yet when he persuaded them to undertake 
greater things, he could not prevail with them so 
to do; for as they were accustomed to dwell in 
that citadel, they were afraid of going far from 
that which was their hiding-place ; but he affect- 
ing to tyrannize, and being fond of greatness, 
when he had heard of the death of Ananus, he 
left them, and went into the mountainous part of 
the country. So he proclaimed liberty to those 
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may observe with Ottias, that Josephus writes the name of 
the second of them not Otto, with many others, but Otho, 
with the coins. See also the noce on ch. xi. sect. 4. 


Tacitus, Suetonius. and Dio more largely. However, we ‘| 
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in slavery, anda reward to those already free, and 
gottogether aset of wicked menfrom all quarters. 
4; And as he had now a strong body of men 
about him, he overran the villages that lay in 
the mountainous country, and when there were 
still more and more that came to him, he ven- 
tured to go down into the lower parts of the coun- 
try, and since he was fiow become formidable to 
the cities, many of the men of power were cor- 
rupted by him; so that his army was no longer 
composed of slaves and robbers, but a great many 
of the populace were obedient to him as to their 
king, He then overran the Acrabattene topar- 
chy, and the places that reached as far as the 
Great Idumea: for-he built a wall at a certain 
village called Nain, and made use of that as a 
fortress for his own party’s security; and at the 
valley called Paran, he. enlarged many. of the 
caves, and many others he found ready for his 
purpose ; these he made use of as repositories for 
is treasures, and receptacles for his prey, and 
therein he laid up the fruits that he had got by 
rapine; and many of his partisans had their 
dwelling in them, and he made no secret of it, 
that he was exercising his men beforehand, and 
making preparations for the assault of Jerusalem. 
5. Whereupon the zealots, out of the dread 
they were in of his attacking them, and being 
willing to prevent one that was growing up to 
oppose them, went out against him with their 
Weapons. Simon met them, and joining battle 
. with them, slew a considerable number of them, 
and drove the rest before hima into the city, but 
durst not trust so much upon his forces, as to 
make an assault upon the walls: but he resolved 
first to subdue Idumea, and as he had now twen- 
ty thousand armed men, he marched to the bor- 
ders of their country.. Hereupon the rulers of 
the Idumeans got together on the sudden the 
most warlike part of their people, about twenty- 
five thousand in number, and permitted the rest 
to be a guard to their own country, by reason of 
the incursions that were made by the Sicarii that 
were at Masada. Thus they received Simon at 
their borders, where they fought him, and econ- 
tinued the battle all that day, and the dispute lay 
whether they ‘lrad conquered him or been con- 
uered by him. So he went back to Nain, as did 
the Idumeans return home. Nor was it long ere 
Simon came violently again upon their country ; 
when he pitched his camp at a certain village 
called Thecoe, and sent Eleazar, one of his com- 
panions, to those that kept garrison at Herodium, 
and in order to persuade them to surrender that 
fortress to him. The garrison received this man 
readily, while they knew nothing of what he 
came about; but as soon as he talked of the sur- 
rendér of the place, they fell upon him with their 
drawn swords, till lie found that he had no place 
for flight, when he threw himself down from the 
wall into the valley beneath; so he died imme- 
diately ; but the Jdumeans, who were already 
much afraid of Simon’s power, thoucht fit to take 
a view of the enemy’s army, before they hazard- 
ed a battle with them. 

6. Now there was one of their commanders 
named Jacob, who offered to serve them readily 
apon that occasion, but had it in his mind to be- 
tray them. Te went therefore from the village 
Alurus, wherein the army of the Idumeans were 
gotten together, and came to Siman, and at. the 
very first he agreed to betray his country to him, 
and took assurances upon oath from him, that he 
should always have him in esteem, and then pro- 


mised him that he would assist him in subduing. 


all Idumea under him; upon which account he 
was feasted after an obliging manner -by Si- 
᾿ mon, and elevated by his mighty promises; and 
when he was returned to his own men, he at first 


belied the army of Simon, and said it was mani-| 


τὰ Some of the ancients call this famous tree, or grove, 
an oak, others a turpentine tree, or grove. {τ has been 
Tag frac wn all the past agee, and is so, 1 suppose, at 
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fold more in number than what it: was; after 
which, he dexterously persuaded the command- 
ers, and by degrees the whole multitude, to re- 
ceive Simon, and to surrender the whole govern- 
mentup to him, without fighting. Andas he was 
doing this, he invited Simon by his messengers, 
and promised him to disperse the Idameans; 
witich he performed also: for as soon as their 
army was nigh them, he first of all got upon his 
horse and fled, together with those whom he had 
corrupted ; hereupona terror fel] upon the whole 
multitude, and before it came to a close fight, 
they broke their ranks, and every one retired to 
his own home. ν 

7. Thas did Simon unexpectedly march into 
Idumea, without bloodshed, and made ἃ sudden 
attack upon the city Hebron and took it; wherein 
he got possession of a great deal of prey, and 
plundered it of a vast quantity of fruit. Now the 
people of the country say, that it is an ancienter 
eity, not only than any in that country, but than 
Memphis in Egypt, and accordingly its age is 
reckoned at two thousand and three hundred 
years, They also relate, that it had been the 
habitation of Abram, the progenitor of the Jews, 
after he had removed out of Mesopotamia; and 
they say, that his posterity ‘descended from 
thence into Egypt, whose monuments are to this 
very time shown in that small city ; the fabric of 
which monuments are of the most excéllent 
marble, and wrought after the most elegant man- 
ner. There is also there shown, at the distance 
of six furlongs from the city, a very large tur- 
pentive tree ;* and report goes, that this tree has 
continued since the creation ofthe world. Thence 
did Simon make his progress over all Idumea, 
and did not only ravage the cities and villages, 
but laid waste the whole country; for, besides 
those that were completely armed, he had forty 
thousand men that followed him, insomuch that 
he had not provisions enough to suffice such a 
multitude. Now, besides this want of provisions 
that he was in,he was of a barbarous disposition, 
and bore great anger at this nation, by which 
means it came to pass that Idumea was greatly 
depopulated; and as one may see all the woods 
behind despoiled of their leaves by locusts after 
they have been there, so was there nothing left 
behind Simon’s army but a desert. Some places 
they burnt down, some they utterly demolished, 
and whatsoever grew in the country they either 
trod it down or fed upon it, and by their marches 
they made the ground that.was cultivated harder 
and more untractable than that which was bar- 
ren. In short, there was no sign remaining of 
those places that had been laid waste, that ever 
they had had a being. : 

8. This success of Simon excited the zealots 
afresh; and though they were afraid to fight him 
opénly in a fair battle, yet did they lay ambushes 
in the passes, and: seized upon his wife, with a 
considerable number of her attendants; where- 
upon they came back to the city rejoicing, as if 
they had taken Simon himself captive, and were 
in present expectation that he would lay down 
his arms, and make supplication to them for bis 
wife; but instead of indulging any merciful af- 
fection, he grew very angry at them for seizing 
his beloved wife; so he came to the wall of Jeru- 
salem, and, like wild beasts when they are 
wounded, and cannot overtake those that wound- 
ed them, he vented his spléen upon all persons 
that he met, with. Accordingly he caught all 
those that were come out of the city gates, either 


‘to gather herbs or sticks, who were unarmed, 


and in years; he then tormented them and de- 
stroyed them, out of the immense rage he was 
in, and, was almost ready to taste the very flesh 
of their dead bodies. He also cut off the hands 
of a great many, and sent them into the city to 
this day, and thet particularly for an eminent mart or 


meeting of merchants there every year, as the trayellers 
informs us, 


᾿ 


astonish Ins enemies, and in order to make the | 
Pearle eal into a sedition, and desert those that 
ad beea the authors of his wife’s seizure. He 
also enjoined them to tell the people, that Simon 
swore by the God of the universe, who sees all 
_ things, that unless they will restore Lim his wife, 
he will break down their wall, and inflict the like 
punishment upon all the citizens, without sparing 
any age, and without making any distinction be- 
tween the guilty and the innocent. These threat- 
enings so greatly affrizhted, not the people only, 
but the zealots themselves also, that they sent 
his wife back to him, when he became a little} 
milder, andeft off his perpetual bloodshedding. 
9. But now sedition and civil war prevailed, 
not only over Judea, but in Italy also; for now 
Galba was slain in the midst of the Roman mar- 
ket-place; then was Otho made emperor, and} 
fought against Vitellius, who set up for emperor | 
also, for the legions in Germany had chosen him. 
But when he gave battle to Valens and Cecinna, | 
who were Vitellius’s generals, at Betriacum in® 


Gaul, Otho gained the advantage on the first || 


day, but on the second day Vitellius’s soldiers | 
had the victory: and after much slaughter Otho | 
slew himself, when he had heard of this defeat | 
at Brixia, and after he had managed the pubiic | 
affairs* three months and twodays. Otho’s army 
also came over to Vitellius’s generals, and he | 
came himself down to Rome with hisarmy. But 
in the mean time Vespasian removed from Ciesa- 
rea, on the fifth day of the month Desius, [Sivan,] 


and marched against those plaees of Judea which | 


were not yet overthrown. So he went up to the 


mountainous country, and took those two topar-| 


chies that were called the Gophnitick and Acra- 
battene toparchies. After which he took Bethel 
and Ephraim, two small cities, and, when he had 
put garrisons into them, he rode as far as Jeru- 
salem, in which march he took many prisoners, 
and many captives; but Cerealis, one of his com- 
manders, took a body of horsemen and footmen, 
and Jaid waste that part of Idumea which was 
called the Upper Idumea, and attacked Caphe- 


thra, which pretended to be a small city, and took || 
Tle also | 


it at the first onset, and burnt it down. 
attacked Capharabim, and laid siege to it, for it 
had a very strong wall, and when he expected to 


spend a long time in that siege, those that were | 


within opened their gates on the sudden, and 
came to beg pardon, and surrendered themselves 
up to him. When Cerealis had conquered them 


he went to Hebron, another very ancient city. 1| 


have told you already, that this city is situated in 
a mountainous country not far off Jerusalem; 
and when he had broken into the city by force, 
what multitude and young men were left therein 
he slew, and burnt down the city; so that as now 
all the places were taken, excepting Herodium, 
Masada, ahd Macherus, which were in the pos- 
session of the robbers; so Jerusalem was what 
the Romans at present aimed at, 

10. And now, as soon as Simon had set his wife 


free, and recovered hér from the zealots, be re- || disease itself. 
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a 


requital from the authority he had obtained 


their means; for he permitted them to do 
things that any of them desired to do, while 
their inclination to plunder was insatiabl Swi 
their ze:l in seston the houses of the rich; 
and for the murdering of the men, an using 


of the women, it was sport to them. They also 


}devoured what spoils they had taken, together 


with their blood, and indulged themselves in 
feminine wantonness, without any disturbance, 
till they were satiated therewith: while they 
decked their hair,and put on women’s garments, 
and were besmeared over with ointments; and 
that they might appear very comely, they had 
paints under their eyes, and imitated, not only 
the ornaments, but also the lusts of women, and 
were guilty of such intolerable uncleanness, that 
they invented unlawful pleasures of that sort; 
and thus did they roll themselves up and down 
the city, as in a brothel house, and defiled it en- 
tirely with their impure actions ; nay, while their 
faces looked like the faces of women, they killed 
with their right hands; and when their gait was 
effeminate, they presently attacked men, and be- 
}came warriors, and drew their swords from un- 
der their finely dyed cloaks, and ran every body 
\through whom they lighted upon. However, 
| Simon waited for such as ran away from Jo 
and was the more bloody 
| who had eseaped the tyrant within the 
destroyed by the other that lay before the gates, 
| so that all attempts of flying and deserting to the 
Romans were cut off, if any had a mind so to do. 
11. Yet did the army that was under John raise 
a sedition against him, and all the Idumeans se- 
parated themselves from the tyrant, and attempt- 
ed to destroy him, and this out of their envy at 
| his power, and hatred of his cruelty; so they got 
together, and slew many of the zealots, and 
drove the rest before them into that royal palace 
that was built by Grapte, who was a relation of 
Izates, the king of Adiabene; the Idumeans fell 
in with them, and drove the zealots out thence 
jinto the temple, and betook themselves to plun- 
der John’s effects; for both he himself was in 
| that palace, and therein had he laid up the spoils 
he had aequired by his tyranny. In the mean 
time the multitude of the zealots that were dis- 
persed over the city ran together to the temple 
unto those that had fled thither, and John pre- 
pared to bring them down against the pearls and 
the Idumeans, who were not so much afraid of 
being attacked by them, because they were them- 
selves better soldiers than they, as at their mad- 
ness, lest they should privately sally out of the 
temple and get among them, and not only de- 
stroy them, but set the city on fire also, So hed 
assembled themselves together, and the high 
priests with them, and took counsel after what 
manner they should avoid their assault. Now it 
was God who turned their opinions to the worst 
advice, and thence they devised such a remedy 
to get themselves free, as was worse than the 
Accordingly, in order to over- 


zt the two: and he ~ 
y ll, was — 


turned back to the remainders of Idumea, and, || throw John, they determined to admit Simon, 
driving the nation all before him, from all quar- || and earnestly to desire the introduction of a se- 
ters, he compelled a great number of them to || cond tyrant into the city; which resolution the 

retire to Jerusalem; he followed them himself|| brought to perfection, and sent Matthias the hig 

also to the city, and encompassed the wali all || priest, to beseech this Simon to come in to them, 
round again: and when he lighted upon any la- || of whom they had so often been afraid. Those 
bourers that were coming thither out of the cown-|} also who had fled from the zealots in Jerusa- 
try, he slew them. Now this Simon, who was||lem, joined in this request to him, out of the 
without the wall, was a greater terror to the peo-||desire they had of preserving their houses and 
ple than the Romans i es as were the||their effects. Accordingly he, in ane arrogant 
zealots who were within it more heavy upon || manner, granted them his lordly protection, and 
them tham both of the others; and during this || came into the city in order to deliver it from the 
time did the mischievous contrivances and cou- || zealots. The people also made. joyful acclama- 
rage [of John] corrupt the body of the Galileans; || tions to hirn, as their saviour and their preserv- 
for these Galileans had advanced this John, and οὐ: but when he was come in with his army, he 


made him very potent, who made them a suitable || took care to secure his own autherity, and 
ed upon those that had invited him in, to Ὁ 

* Suetonius diffors hardly three days from Josephus, |lie55 his enemies than those against whom ἢ 
and says Otho perished on the 951} day of his reign. In ‘ation ἢ ὃ ΩΣ ded 4 
Oihon. See the note on ch. xi. sect. 4. mee ya, ὦ a 2 ἶ ) 
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12, And thus did Simon get possession of Jeru- 
 galem, in the third year of the war, in the month 
Xanthicus, [Nisan;] whereupon John, with his 
multitude of zealots, as being both probibited 
from coming out of the temple, and having lost 
their power in the city, (for Simon and his party 
had plundered them of what they had,) were in 
despair of deliverance. Simon also made an as- 
sault upon the temple, with the assistance of the 
people, while the others stood upon the cloisters 
and the battlements, and defended themselves 
from’ their assaults. -However, a considerable 
number of Simon’s party fell, and many were 
carried off wounded, for the zealots threw their 
darts easily from a superior place, and seldom 
failed of hitting their enemies; but having the 
‘advantage of situation, and having withal erect- 
ed four very large towers aforehand, that their 
darts might come from higher places, one at the 
northeast corner of the court, one above the 
Xystus, the third at another corner over against 

the lower city, and the last was erected above 

_ the top of the Pastophoria, where one of the 
riests stood of course, and gave a signal before- 

δ hapdtwith a trumpet,* at the beginning of every 


+ 


4 ‘ . τῇ" 
seventh day, in thé evening twilight, as also at 


the, evening when the day was finished, as giving 
notice to the people when they were to leave off 

ork, and when they were to go to work again. 
_ These men also set their engines to cast darts 
es, and stones withal, upon those towers, with their 
archers and slingers. And now Simon made his 
assault upon the temple more faintly, by reason 
thatthe greatest part of his men grew weary of 
the work; yet did he not leave off his opposition, 
because his army was superior to the others, ai- 
though the darts which were thrown by the en- 
gines were carried a great way, aud slew many 
of those that fought for him, 


CHAP. X. 


How the Soldiers, both in Judea and Egypt, pro- 
claimed Vespasian Emperor. And how Vespa- 
_sian released Josephus of his Bonds, 


1. Now about this very time it was that heavy 
calamities came about Rome on all sides; for 
Vitellius was come from Germany with his \sol- 
diery, and drew along with him a great multi- 
tude of other men besides. And when the spaces 
allotted for the soldiers could not contain them, 
he made all Rome itself his camp, and filled all 
the houses with armed men: which men, when 
they saw the riches of Rome with those eyes 
which had never seen such riches before, and 
found themselves shone round about on all sides 
with silver and gold, they had much ado to con- 
tain their covetous desires, and were ready to 
betake themselves to plunder, and to the slaugh- 
ter of such as should stand in their way. And 
this was the state of affairs in Italy at that time. 
2. But when Vespasian had overthrown all the 
places that were near to Jerusalem, he returned 
to Csarea, and heard of the troubles that were 
at Rome, and that Vitellius was emperor. This 
“ag indignation in him, although he. well 
new how to be governed as well as:to govern, 
and could not, with any satisfaction, own him for 
his lord, who acted so madly, and seized upon 
the government as if it were absolutely destitute 
of ἃ governor. Andas this sorrow of his was 
violent, he was not able to support the torments 


* This beginning and ending tho observation of the | 


psi seventh day, or Sabbath, with a pricst’s blowing of 
a trumpet, is remarkable, and nowhere else mentioned, 
that I know of. Nor is Reland’s conjecture here impro- 


Dable, that this was the very place that has puzzled our | 


‘commentators so long, called Musach Sabatti, the Covert 
of the Sabbath, if that be the true reading, 2 Kings xvi. 
18, because here the proper priest stood dry, under a co- 
vering, to proclaim the beginning and. ending of every 

_ dewish Sabbath. : 
ο΄ ἢ The Roman authors that now remain say Vitellius had 
ca children, whereas Josephus introduces here the Roman 


᾿ 
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he was under, nor to apply himself farther in 
other wars, when his native country was laid 
waste; but then, as muck as his passion excited 
him to avenge his:country, so much was he re- 
strained by the consideration of his distance 
therefrom; because fortune might prevent him, 
and do a world of mischief before he could him- 
self sail over the sea to Italy, especially as it was 
still the winter season: so he restrained his anger, 
how vehement soever it was, at this time. 

3. But now his commauders and soldiers. met 
in several companies, and consulted epenly about 
changing the public affairs, and out of their in- 
dignation, cried out, how “αἴ Rome, there are 
soldiers that live delicately; and when they have 
not ventured so much as to hear the fame of war, 
they ordain whom they please for our governors, 
and in hopes of gain make them emperors; while 
you who have gone through so many labours, and 
are grown into years under your helmets, give 
leave to others to use such a power, when yet you 
have among yourselves one more worthy to rule 
than any whom they have set up. Now what 


juster opportunity shall they ever have of requit- 


ing their generals, if they do not. make use of 
this that is now before them? while there is so 
much juster reasons for Vespasian’s being empe- 
ror than for Vitellius; as they are themselves 
more deserving than those that made the other 
emperors; for that they have undergone as great 
wars as have the troops that come from Germa- 
ny; nor are they inferior in war to those that 
have brought thattyrant to Rome, nor have they 
undergone smalier labours than they; for that 
neither will the Roman senate nor people bear 
such a lascivious emperor as Vitellius, if he be 
compared with their chaste Vespasian; nor will 
they endure a most barbarous tyrant, instead of 
a good governor, nor choose one that hath no 
child,t te preside over them, instead of him that 
is a father; because the advancement of men’s 
own children to dignities is certainly the greatest 
security kings can give for themselves. . Whe- 
ther, therefore, we estimate the capacity of go- 
verning from the skill of a person in years, we 
ought to have Vespasian; or whether from the 
strength of a young:man, we ought to have Ti- 
tus; for by this means we shall have the adyan- 
tage of both their ages, for that they will afford 
strength to those that shall be made emperors, 
they having already three legions, besides other 
auxiliaries from the neighbouring kings, and will 
have farther all the armies in the East to support 
them, as also those in Europe, so far as they are 
out of the distance and dread of Vitellius, »be- 
sides such auxiliaries as they may have in Italy 
itself, thatis, Vespasian’s brother,t and his other 
son [Domitian ;] the one of whom will bring ina 
great many of those young men that are of dig- 
nity, while the dther is intrusted with the go- 
vernment of the city, which office of his will be 
no small means of Vespasian’s obtaining the go- 
vernment. Upon the whole, the case may be 
such, that if we ourselves-make farther delays, 
the senate may choose an emperor, whom the 
soldiers, who are the saviours of the empire, will 
have in contempt.” : 

4. These were the discourses the soldiers had 
in their several companies ; after which they got 
together ina great body, aud encouraging one an- 
other, they declared Vespasian ΘΩΘΘΡΟΝ ἢ and 
exhorted him to save the government, which was 


soldiers in Judea saying that he had none. Which of 
these assertions was the truth I know uot. Spanheiny 
thinks he hath given a peculiar reason for calling Vitellius 
ohildless, though-he really had children. Diss. de Num. 
pages 649, 650, to which it appears very difficult to give 
our assent. cee 

1 This brother:of Vespasian was Flavius Sabinus, as 
Suetonius informs us, in Vitell. sect. 15, and in Vespas. 
sect.2. He is also named by Josephus presently, chap. 
xi. sect. 4. 

§ it is plain by the nature of the thing, as well as by 
Josephus and Eutropius, that Vespasian was first of all sa- 
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n danger. Now Vespasian’s cuncern had been 
for a considerable time about the public, yet did 
he not intend to set up for governor himself, 
though his actions showed him to deserve it, 
while he preferred that safety which is in a pri- 
vate life, before the dangers in a state of such 
dignity: but while he refused the empire, the 
commanders insisted the more earnestly upon his 
ueceptance, and the soldiers came about him, 
with their drawn swords in their hands, and 
threatened to kill him, unless he would now live 
according to his dignity. And when he had shown 
his reluctance a great while, and had endeavour- 
ed to thrust away his dominion from him, he at 
length, being not able to persuade them, yielded 
to their solicitations that would salute him em- 
peror. 

5. So upon the exhortations of Mucianus, and 
the other commanders, that he would accept of 
the empire, and upon that of the rest of the 
army, whocried out, that they were willing to be 
led against all his opposers, he was in the first 
place intent upon gaining the dominion over 
Alexandria, as knowing that Egypt was of the 
greatest consequence, in order to obtain the en- 
tire government, because of its supplying corn 

to Rome,] which corn, if he could αἱ master of, 

e hoped to dethrone Vitellius, supposing he 
should aim to keep the empire by force, (for he 
would not be able to support himself, if the mul- 
titude at Rome should once be in want of food ;) 
and because he was desirous to join the two le- 

ions that were at Alexandria to the other two 
egions that were with him. He also considered 
with himself, that he should then have that coun- 
try for a defence to himself against the uncertain- 
ty of fortune. For Egypt is hard to be entered 
by land,* and hath no good havens by sea. It 
hath on the west the dry deserts of Libya, and 
on the south Syene, that divides it from Ethiopia, 
as well as the cataracts of the Nile, that cannot 
be sailed over; and on the east the Red Sea, ex- 
tending as far as Coptus; and itis fortified on the 
north by the land that reaches to Syria, together 
with that called the Egyptian Sea, having no ha- 
vens in it for ships. And thus is Egypt walled 
about on every side. Its length between Pelu- 
sium and Syene is two thousand furlongs, and 
the passage by sea from Plinthine to Pelusium is 
three thousand six hundred furlongs. Its river 
Nile is navigable as far as the city called Ele- 
phantine, the forenamed cataracts hindering 
ships from going any farther. The haven also 
of Alexandria is not entered by the mariners 
without difficulty, even in times of peace ; for the 

assage inward is narrow, and full of rocks, that 
[τῶν er the water, which obliges the mariners to 
turn from a straight direction: its left side is 
blocked up by works made by men’s hands on 
both sides; on its right side lies the island called 
Pharus, which is situated just before the en- 
trance, and supports a very great tower, that af- 
fords the sight of a fire to such as sail within 
three hundred furlongs of it, that ships may cast 
anchor a great way off in the night time by reason 
of the difficulty of sailing nearer. About this 
island are built very great piers, the handywork 
of men, against which when the sea dashes itself, 
and its waves are broken against those bounda- 
ries, the navigation becomes very troublesome, 


luted emperor in Judea, and not till some time afterward 
in Egypt. Whence Tacitus’s and Suctonius’s present co- 
pies must be corrected, when they both say that he was 
first proclaimed in Egypt, and that on the calends of July, 
while they still say it was the fifth of the noves or ides of 
the same July before he was proclaimed in Judea. I sup- 
pose the month they there intended was June, and not 
July, as the copies now have it; nor does Tacitus’s cohe- 
rence imply less. Seo Essay on the Revelation, p. 136. 

* Hero we have an authentic description of the bounds and 
circumstances of Egypt in the days of Vespasian and Titus. 

i As Daniel was preferred by Darius aud Cyrus, on ac- 
count of his having foretold the destruction of the Baby- 
lonian monarchy by their means, and the consequent ex- 
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and the entrance through so narrow a passage is 
rendered dangerous; yet is the haven itself, when 
you are got into it, a very safe one, and of thirty 
mpangs in largeness; into which is brought 
what the country wants in order to its happiness, 
as also what abundance the country affords, more 
than it wants itself, is hence distributed into all 
the habitable earth. 

6. Justly, therefore, did Vespasian desire to ob 
tain that government, in order to corroborate his 
attempts upon the whole empire; so he immedi- 
ately sent to Tiberius Alexander, who was then 
a of Egypt and of Alexandria, and in- 
ormed him what the army had put him upon, 
and how he, being forced to accept of the bur- 
den of the government, was desirous to have him 
for his confederate and supporter. Now as soon 
as ever Alexander had read this letter, he readily 
obliged the legions and the multitude to take the 
oath of fidelity to Vespasian, both of whom will- 
ingly complied with him, as already acquainted 
with the courage of the man, from that his con- 
duct in their neighbourhood, Accordingly Ves- 
pasian, looking upon himself as already intrusted 
with the government, got all things ready for his 
journey [to Rome.}] Now fame carried this news 
abroad more suddenly than one could have 
thought, that he was emperor over the East, upon 
which every city kept festivals, and celebrated 
sacrifices and oblations for such good news; the 
legions also that were in Mysia and Pannonia, 
whe had been in commotion a little before, on ac- 
count of this insolent attempt of Vitellius, were 
very glad to take the oath of fidelity to Vespa- 
sian, upon his coming tothe empire. Vespasian 
then removed from Cesarea to Berytus, where 
many embassages came to him from Syria, and 
many from other provinces, bringing with them 
from every city crowns and the congratulations 
of the people. Mucianus came also, who was 
the president of the province, and told him with 
what alacrity the people received the news [of 
his advancement,] and how the people of every 
city had taken the oath of fidelity to him. 

7. So Vespasian’s good fortune succeeded to 
his wishes every where, and the public affairs 
were for the greatest part weed in his hands 5 
upon which he considered that he had not.arrived 
at the government without divine Providence, 
but that a righteous kind of fate had brought the 
empire under his power; for as he called to mind 
the other signals, which had been a great many 
every where, that foretold he should obtain the 
government, so did he remember what Josephus 
had said to him when he ventured to foreteil his 
coming to the empire while Nero was alive: so 
he was much concerned that this man was still 
in bonds with him. He then called for Mucianus, 
together with his other commanders and friends, 
and in the first place, he informed them what a 
valiant man Josephus had been, and what great 
hardships he had made him undergo in the siege 
of Jotapata. After that he related those predic- 
tionst of his which he had then suspected as fic- 
tions, suggested out of the fear he was in, but 
which had by time been demonstrated to be di- 
vine. “It is a shameful thing (said be,) that 
this man who hath foretold my coming to the 
empire beforehand, and been the minister of a 
divine message to me, should still be retained in 


altation of the Medes and Persians, v. vi, or rather, as Je- 
remiah, when he was a prisoner, was set at liberty, and 
honourably treated by Nebuzaradan, at the command of 
Nebuchadnezzar, on account of lus haviug foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, Jor. xl. 1— 
6, so was our Josephus set at liberty, and hopourably treat- 
ed, on account of his having foretold the advancement of 
Vespasiun and Titus to the Roman empire. All these are 
most eminent instances of the interposition of Divine pro- 
vidence, and of the certainty of Divine predictions in the 
great revolutions of the four monurchies. Several such 
like examples there ore both in the sacred and other his 
tories; as in the case of Joseph in Egypt, and of Jaddua 
the high priest, in the days of Alexander the Great, ὅκα, 
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the condition of a captive or prisoner.” So he 
called for Josephus, and commanded that he 
should be set at liberty; whereupon the com- 


man promised themselves glorious things, 
from this requital Vespasian made toa stranger. 


Titus was then present with his father, and said, 
“Ὁ father, it is but just that the scandal [of a 
prisoner] should be taken off Josephus, together 
with his iron chain. For if we do not barely 
loose his bonds, but cut them to pieces, he will 
be like a man that had never been bound at all.” 
For that is the usual method as to such as have 
been bound without a cause. This advice was 
agreed to by Vespasian also; so there came a 
man in, and cut the chain to pieces; while Jose- 


phus received this testimony of his integrity for || 


a reward, and was moreover esteemed a person 
of credit as to futurities also. 


CHAP. XI. 


That upon the Conquest and Slaughter of Vitel- 
lius, Vespasian hastened his Journey to Rome, 
but Titus, his Sor, returned to Jerusalem. 


δ 1. Anp-now, when Vespasian had given an- 
swers to the embassages, and lad disposed of 
the places of power justly,* and according to 
every one’s deserts, he came to Antioch, and 
consulting which way he had best take, he pre- 
ferred to go to Rome, rather than’to march to 
Alexandria, because he saw that Alexandria was 
sure to him already, but that the affairs at Rome 
were put into disorder by Vitellius; so he sent 
Mucianus to Italy, and committed a considerable 
army, both of horsemen and footmen, to him; 
yet was Mucianus afraid of going by sea, be- 
gause it was the middle of winter, and so he 
led his army on foot through Cappadocia and 
Phrygia. 

2. i the mean time Antonius Primus took the 
third of the legions that were in Mysia, for be 
was president of that province, and made haste 
in order to fight Vitellius; whereupon Vitellius 
sent away Cecinua with a great army, having a 
mighty confidence in him, because of his having 
beaten Otho. Thus Cecinna marched out of 
Rome in great haste, and found Antonius about 
Cremona. in Gall, which city is in the borders of 
Italy; but when he saw there that the enemy 
were numerous and in good order, he durst not 
fight them, and as he thought a retreat danger- 
ous, so he began to think of betraying his army 
to Antonius. Accordingly he assembled the ceu- 
turions and tribunes that were under his com- 
mand, and persuaded them to go over to Anto- 
nius, and this by diminishing the reputation of 
ViteHius, and by exaggerating the power of Ves- 
pasian. He also told them, that ‘“‘ with the one 
there was no more than the bare name of domi- 
nion, but with the other was the power of it; 
and that it was better for them to prevent ne- 
cessity, and gain favour, and, while they were 
likely to be overcome in battle, to avoid the dan- 
ger beforehand, and go over to Antonius willing- 
ly; that Vespasian was able of himself to subdue 
what had not yet submitted, without their as- 
sistance, while Vitellins could not preserve what 
he had already with it.” : 

3. Cecinna said this, and much more to the 
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same purpose, and persuaded them to comply 
with him, and both,be and his army deserted; 
but still the very same night the soldiers repeut- 


* This is well observed by Josephus, that Vespasian, in 
order to secure his success, and establish his government 
at first, distributed his offices and places upon the foot of 
justice, and bestowed them ou such as best deserved them, 
and were best fit for them. Which wise conduct ina mere 
heathen ought to put those rulers and ministers of state to 

“shame, who, professing Christianity, act otherwise, and 
thereby expose themselves and their kingdoms to vice aud 
to destruction. 

} The numbers in Josephus, chap. ix. sect. 2,.9, for Gal- 
ba 7 months 7 days, for Otho 3 months 2 days, and here 
for Viteilius 8 months 5 days, do not agree with any Re-} 
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, 
ed of what they had done, and a fear seized on 
them, lest perhaps Vitellias, who sent them, 
should get the better; and, drawing their swords, 
they assaulted Cecinna, in order to kill him; and 
the thing had been done by them, if the tribunes 
had not fallen upon their knees, and besought 
them not to do it; so the soldiers did not kil. 
him, but put him in bonds, as a traitor, and were 
about to send him to Vitellius. When [Antonius 
Primus heard of this, he raised up his men im- 
mediately, aud made them put on their armour 
and led them against those that had revolted; 
hereupon they put themselves in order of bat- 
tle, and made a resistance for a while, but 
were soon beaten, and fled to Cremona: then 
did. Primus take his horsemen, and cut off their 
entrance into the city, and encompassed and de- 
streyed a great multitude. of them before the 
city, and fell into the city together with the rest, 
and gave leave to his soldiers to plunder it. And 
here it was that many strangers, who were mer- 
chants, as well as many of the people of that 
country, perished, among them Vitellius’s whole 
army, being thirty thousand and two hundred, 
while Antonius lost no more of those that came 
with him from Mysia than four thousand and five 
hundred: he then loosed Cecinna, and sent him 
to Vespasian to tell him the good news. So he 
came, und was received by him, and covered the 
scandal of his treachery by the unexpected ho- 
nours he received from Vespasian. 

4, And now, upon the news that Antonius was 
approaching, Sabinus took courage at Rome, and 
assembled those cohorts of soldiers that kept 
watek by night. and in the night time seized upon 
the capitol, and, as the day came on, many men 
of character came over to him, with Domitian, 
his brother’s son, whose encouragement was of 
avery great weight for the compassing the go- 
vernment. Now Vitellius was not much con- 
cerned at this Primus, but was very angry with 
those that had revolted with Sabinus, and thirst- 
ing, out of his own natural barbarity, after noble 
blood, he sent out that part of the army which 
came along with him to fight against the capitol, 
and many bold actions were done on this side, 
and on the side of those that held the temple. 
But at last, the soldiers that came from Germany, 
being too numerous for the others, got the hill 
into their possession, where Domitian, with many 
other of the principal Romans, providentially es- 
caped, while the rest of the multitude were en- 
tirely cut to pieces, and Sabinus himself was 
brought to Vitellius, and then slam; the soldiers 
also plundered the temple of its ornaments, and 
set it onfire. But now within a day’s time came 
Antonius, with his army, and were met by Vitel- 
lius and his army; and having had a battle in 
three several places, the last te pee, hs 
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Then did Vitellius come out of the palace, in his 
cups, and satiated with an extravagant and lux- 
urious meal, as in the last extremity , and bein 

drawn along through the multitude, and abuse 

with all sorts of torments, had his head cut off in 
the midst of Rome, having retained the govern- 
ment eight months and five days ;t and had he 
lived much longer, [ cannot but think the empire 
would not have been sutlicient for his lust. Of 
the others that were slain, were numbered above 
fifty thousand. ‘This battle was fought on the 
third day of the month A pelleus [Casleu;] onthe 
next day Mucianus came into the city with his 


man historians, who also disagree among themselves. 
And, indeed. Scaliger justly complains, as Dr. Hudson ob- 
serves on chap. ix. seet. 2, that this period is very confus- 
ed and uncertain in the ancient authors. They were pro= 
bably some of them contetnporary for some time; one of 
the best evidences we have, I mean Ptolemy’s Canon, 
omits them all, as if they did not all together reign one 
whole year, nor had a single Thoth or New-year’s day 
Gvhich then fell upon Aug. 6.) in their entire reigns. Dio 
also, who says that Vitellius reigned a year within ten 
days, does yet estimate all their reigns together at no 
more than 1 year, 1 month, and 2 days. 
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army, and ordered Antonius and his men to leave |] but sent his son Titus, with a select part of his 
off killing; for they were still searching the || army, to destroy Jerusalem. So Titus marched 
houses, and killed many of Vitellius’s soldiers, || on foot as far as.Nicopolis, which is distant twenty 
and many of the populace, as supposing them to |] furlongs from Alexandria ; there he put his army 
be of his party, preventing by their rage any ac- || on board some long ships, and sailed upon the 
curate distinction between them and others. He || river along the Mendesian Nomus, as far as the 
then produced Domitian, and recommended him ἢ city Thmuis; there he got out of the ships, and 
to the multitude, until his father should come || walked on foot, and lodged all night at a small 
himself: so the people being now freed from || city called Tanis, His second station was Hera- 
their fears, made acclamations of joy for Ves-|jcleopolis, and his third Pelusium; he then re- 
pasian, as for their emperor. and kept festival || freshed bis army at that place for two days, and 
days for his confirmition, and for the destruction | on the third passed over the mouth of the Nile 
of Vitellius. b at Pelusium; he then proceeded one station over 
5. And now, as Vespasian was come to Alex- || the desert, and pitched his camp at the temple of 
andria, this good news came from Rome, and at |) the Casian Jupiter,* and on the next day at Os- 
the same time came embassies from all his ewn |}tracine. This station had no water, but the 
habitable earth, to congratulate him upon his ad- || people of the country make use of water brought 
vancement; and though this Aiexandria was the || from other places. Atterthishe rested at Rhinoco- 
greatest of all cities next to Rome, it proved too ||lura, and from thence he went to Raphia, which 
narrow to contain the multitude that then came || was his fourth station. This city is the begin- 
to it. So upon this confirmation of Vespasian’s || ning of Syria. For his fifth station he pitched 
entire government, which was now settled; and |) his camp at Gaza; after which he came to As- 
upon the unexpected deliverance of the public || calon, and thence to Jamnia, and after that to 
affairs of the Romans from ruin, Vespasian turned || Joppa, and from Joppa to Cwsarea, having taken 
his thoughts to what remained unsubdued ἴα ἃ resolution to gather all his other forces toge- 
Judea. However, he himself made haste to go| ther at that place. 
to Rome, as the winter was now almost over, |} + There are coins of this Casian Jupiter still extant, as 


and soon set the affairs of Alexaudria in order, || Spanheim here infornns us. 
x 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF NEAR SIX MONTHS.—FROM THE COMING OF TITUS TO BE- 
SIEGE JERUSALEM TO THE GREAT EXTREMITY TO WHICH THE JEWS WERE REDUCED. 


CHAP. 1. of these were followed by a great many of the 
pote ape apse upon the inner court of the 
τ" τ elles Ν »: ἔ emple,* and laid their arms upon the holy gates 
πάρ Miseries afflicted the City by their and over the holy fronts of that court. an be- 
° eause they had plenty of provisions, they were 
§ 1. Wuex, therefore, Titus had marched over οἵ good courage, for there was a great abun- 
that desert which lies between Egypt and Syria, | dance of what was consecrated to sacred uses, 
in the manner forementioned, he came to Cwsa- || and they serupled not the making use of them ; 
rea, haying resolved to set his forces in order | yet were they afraid on account of their small 
at that place vefore he began the war. Nay, in- || number, and when they had laid up their arms 
deed, while he was assisting his father at Alex- || there, they did not stir from the place they were 
andria in settling that government which had | in. Now as to John, what advantage he had above 
- been newly conferred upon them _by God, it so || Eleazar in the multitude of his followers, the like 
happened, that the sedition at Jerusalem was || disadvantage he had in the situation he was in, 
revived, and parted into three factions; and that |! since he had his enemies over his head; and as 
one faction fought against the other, which par-' he could not make any assault upon them with- 
tition in such evil eases may be said to be a good || out some terror, so was his anger too great to let 
thing, and the effect of divine justice. Now, as || them be at rest: nay, although he suifered more 
to the attack the zealots made upon the people, || mischief from Eleazar and his party than he could 
and which I esteem the beginning of we city’s || inflict upon them, yet would he not leave off as- 
, destruction, it hath been already explained after || saulting them, insomuch that there were con- 
an accurate manner; as also whence it arose, tinual sallies made one against another, and the 
and to how great a mischief it was increased. || temple was defiled everywhere with murders. 
But, for the present sedition, one should not mis- 3. But now the tyrant Simon, the son of Gio- 
take if he called it a sedition begotten by another || ras, whom the people had invited in, out of the 
sedition, and to be like a wild beast grown mad, || hopes they had of his assistance in the great dis- 
which, for want of food from abroad, fell now || tresses they were in, having in his power the 
upen eating its own flesh. upper city, anda great part of the lower, did now 
2. For Eleazar, the son of Simon, who made || make more vehement assaults upon John and his 
the first separation of the zealots, from the peo- || party, because they were fought against from 
ple, and made them retire into the temple, ap- || above also; yet was he beneath their, situation 
peared very angry at John’s insolent attempts, || when he attacked them, as they were beneath 
which he made every day upon the people; for | the attacks of the others above them. Whereby it 
this man never left off mardering: but the truth || came to pass that Jol did both receive and inflict 
was, that he could not bear to submit to a tyrant || great damage, and that easily, as he was fought 
who set up after him. So he being desirous of || against on both sides; and the same advantage 
gaining the entire power and dominion to him- || that Eleazar and his party had over him, since 
self, revolted from John, and took to his assist- || he was beneath them, the same advantage had 
ance Judas, the son of Chelcias, and Simon, the |/he, by his higher situation, over Simon. On 
son of Ezron, who were among the men of great- ἢ which account he easily repelled the attacks that 
est power. There was also with him Hezekiah, || were made from benenth, by the weapons thrown 
the son of Chobar, a person of eminence. Each ἢ from their hands ouly ; but was obliged to repel 


Concerning the Sedition at Jerusalem, and what 


that would interpret that Zacharias, who was slain “be. 
tween the temple and the altar” severul months before, 
B. iv. ch. v. sect. 4, us if he were slain there by these zea- 
lots, is groundless, as I have noted on that place already. 


* This appears to be the first time that the zealofs ven- 
tured to pollute this most sacred court of the temple, 
which was the court of the priests, wherein the temple 
itself und the altar stuod. So that the conjecture of those 
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those that threw their darts from the temple 
above him, by his engines of war; for he had 
such engines as threw darts, and javelins, and 
stones, and that in no small number, by which 
he did not only defend himself from such as 
fought against him, but slew moreover many of 
the priests, as they were about their sacred mi- 
nistrations. For notwithstanding these men were 
mad with all sorts of impiety, yet did they still 
admit those that desired to offer their sacrifices, 
although they took care to search the people of 
their own country beforehand, and both suspect- 
ed and watched them, while they were not so 
much afraid of strangers, who, although they had 
gotten leave of them, how cruel soeverthey were, 
to come into that court, were yet often destroyed 
by this sedition , for those darts that were thrown 
by the engines came with that force that they 
went over all the buildings, and reached as far 
as the altar and the temple itself, and fell upon 
the priests and those that were about the sacred 
offices :* insomuch, that many persons who came 
thither with great zeal from the ends of the 
earth, to offer sacrifices at this celebrated place, 
which was esteemed holy by all mankind, fell 
down before their own sacrifices themselves, and 

᾿ sprinkled that altar which was venerable among 
men, both Greeks and Barbarians, with their 
own blood; till the dead bodies of strangers were 
mingled together with those of their own coun- 
try, and those of profane persons with those of 
the priests, and the blood of all sorts of dead 
carcasses stood in lakes in the holy courts them- 
selves. And now, “Ο most wretched city, what 
misery so great as this didst thou suffer from 
the Romans, when they came to purify thee from 
thy intestine hatred? For thou couldest be no 
longer a place fit for God, nor couldest thou 
longer continue in being, after thou hadst been a 
sepulchre for the bodies of thy ‘own people, and 
hadst made the holy house itself a burying place 
in this civil war of thine. Yet mayest thou again 
grow better, if perchance thou wilt hereafter ap- 
pease the anger of that God who is the author of 
thy destruction.”+ But I must restrain myself 
from these passions by the rules of history, since 
this is not a proper time for domestic lamenta- 
tions, but for historical narrations ; I therefore re- 
turn to the operations that follow in this sedition. 
4. And now there were three treacherous factions 
in the city, the one parted from the other. Eleazar 
and his party, that kept the sacred first-fruits, 
came against John in their cups. Those that were 
with Jobn plundered the populace, and went out 
with zeal against Simon. This Simon had his 
supply of provisions from the city, in opposition 
to the seditious. When, therefore, John was as- 
saulted on both sides, he made his men turn about, 
throwing his darts upon those citizens that came 
up against him from the cloisters he had in his 
ossession, while he opposed those that attacked 
him from the temple by his engines of war. And 
if at any time he was freed from those that were 
above him, which happened frequently, from 
their being drunk and tired, he sallied out with a 
reat number upon Simon and his party; and 
this he did always in such parts of the city as he 
could come at, till he set on fire those houses that 
were full of corn,{ and of all other provisions. 
The same thing was done by Simon, when upon 
the other’s retreat, he attacked the city also; 
as if they had on purpose done it to serve the 
Romans, by destroying what the city had laid up 


* Tho Levites. 

t This is an excellent reflection of Josephus ineluding 
his hopes of the restoration of the Jews upon their repent- 
ance, see Antiq. 15, iv. ch. viii. sect. 46, which is the grand 
Hope of Israel, as Manassch-ben-Israel, the famous Jew- 
ish rabbi, styles it, in his small but remarkable treatise ou 
that subjoct, of which the Jewish prophets are everywhere 
a See a aa of those prophecies coilectod to- 
gether at the end of the Essay on the Revelati 
Le be y evelation, page 

t This destruction of such a vast quantity of corn and 
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against the siege, and by thus cutting off the 
nerves of their own power. Accordingly, it so 
came to pass, that all the places that were about 
the temple were burnt down, and were become 
an intermediate desert space, ready for fighting 
on both sides of it; and that almost all that corn 
was burnt, which would have been sufficient for 
a siege of many years. So they were taken by 
the means of the famine, which it was impossi- 
ble they should have been, unless they had thus 
prepared the way for it by this procedure. 

5. And now, as the city was engaged in a war 
on all sides, from these treacherous crowds of 
wicked men, the people of the city, between 
them, were like a great body torn in pieces. The 
aged men and the women were in such distress 
by their internal calamities, that they wished for 
the Romans, and earnestly hoped for an exter- 
nal war, in order to their delivery from their do- 
mestic miseries. The citizens themselves were 
under a terrible consternation and fear; nor had 
they any opportunity of taking counsel, and of 
changing their conduct; nor were there any 
hopes of coming to an agreement with their ene- 
mies; nor could such as had a mind flee away; 
for guards were set at all places, and the heads 
of the robbers, although they were seditious one 
against anotlier in other respects, yet did they 
agree in killing those that were for peace with 
the Romans, or were suspected of an inclination 
to desert tc them, as their common enemies. 
They agreed in nothing but this, to kill those ~ 
that were innocent. The noise also of those that 
were fighting was incessant, both by day and by 
night; but the lamentations of those that mourn- 
ed exceeded the other; nor was there ever any 
occasion for them to leave off their lamentations, 
because their calamities came perpetually one 
upon another, although the deep consternation 
they were in prevented their outward wailing; 
but being constrained by their fear to conceal 
their inward passions, they were inwardly tor- 
mented, without daring to open their lps in 
groans. Nor was any regard paid to those that 
were still alive by their relations; nor was there 
any care taken of burial for those that were 
dead ; the occasion of both which was this, that 
every one despaired of himself; for those that 
were not among the seditious had no great de- 
sires of any thing, as expecting for certain that 
they ahaha very soon be destroyed; but for the 
seditious themselves, they fought against each 
other, while they trod upen the dead bodies as 
they lay heaped one upon another, and taking 
up a mad rage from those dead bodies that were 
under their feet, became the fiercer thereupon. 
They, moreover, were still inventing somewhat 
or other that was pernicious against themselves; 
and when they had resolved upon any thing, 
they executed it without mercy, and omitted no 
method of torment or of barbarity. Nay, John 
abused the sacred materials,§ and employed 
them in the construction of his engines of war; 
for the people and the priests had formerly 
determined to support the temple, and raise 
the holy house twenty cubits higher; for king 
Agrippa had at a very great expense, and with 
very great pains, brought thither such materials 
as were proper for that purpose, being pieces of 
timber very well worth seeing, both for their 
straightness and their largeness; but the war 
coming on, and interrupting the work, John had 
them cut, and prepared for the building him 


other provisions, as was sufficient for many years, was the 
direct occasion of that terrible famine which consumed 
incredible numbers of Jews in Jerusalem during its siege. 
Nor probably could the Romans have taken this city, after 
all, had not these seditious Jews been so infatuated as thus 
madly to destroy what Josephus here justly styles “ the 
nerves of their power.” 

§ This timber, we see, was designed for the rebuilding 
those twenty additional cubits of the holy house above the 
hundred which had fallen down some years before. See 
the note on Antiq. B. xv. ch. xi. sect. 3, 
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towers, he finding them long enough to oppose 
from them those his adversaries that fought trom 
the temple that was above him. He also had 
them brought and erected behind the inner court 
over against the west end of the cloister, where 
alone he could erect them,* whereas the other 
sides of that court had so many steps as would 
not let them come nigh enough to the cloisters. 
6. Thus did John hope to be too hard for his 
enemies by these engines constructed by his im- 
piety; but God himself demonstrated that his 
pains would prove of no use to him, by bringing 
the Romans upon him, before he had reared 
any of his towers; for Titus, when he had gotten 
together part of his forces about him, and had 
ordered the rest to meet him at Jerusalem, 
marched out of Cesarea. He had with him 
those three legions that had accompanied his 
father, when he laid Judea waste, together with 
that twelfth legion which had been formerly 
beaten with Cestius; which legion, as it was 
otherwise remarkable for its valour, so did it 
march on now with great alacrity to avenge 
themselves on the Jews, as remembering what 
they had formerly suffered from them. Of these 
legions he ordered the fifth to meet him, by 
pons through Emmaus, and the tenth to go up 
y Jericho; he also moved himself, together 
with the rest: besides which, marched those 
auxiliaries that came from the kings, being now 
more in number than before, together with a con- 
siderable number that came to his assistance 
from Syria. Those also that had been selected 
out of these four legions, and sent with Mucia- 
nus to Italy, had their places filled up out of 
those soldiers that came out of Egypt with Titus, 
which were twe thousand men, chosen out of the 
armies at Alexandria. There followed him also 
three thousand drawa from those that guarded 
the river Euphrates; as also, there came Tibe- 
rius Alexander, who was a friend of his, most 
valuable, both for his good-will to him, and for 
his prudence. He had formerly been governor 


of Alexandria, but was now thought worthy to | 


be general of the army [under Titus.] The rea- 
son of this was, that he had been the first who 
had encouraged Vespasian very lately to accept 
this his new dominion, and joined himself to him 
with great fidelity, when things were uncertain, 
and fortune had not yet declared for him. He 
also followed Titus as ἃ counsellor, very useful 
to him in this war, both by his age and skill in 
such affairs. 
CHAP. IL. 


How Titus marched to Jerusalem, and how he was 
in Danger, as he was taking a View of the City. 
Of the Place also where he pitched his Camp. 


§ 1. Now as Titus was upon his march into the 
enemy’s country, the auxiliaries that were sent 
by the kings marched first, having all the other 
auxiliaries with them, after whom followed those 
that were to prepare the roads, and measure out 
the camp; then came the commanders’ baggage, 
and after that the other soldiers, who were com- 
pletely armed to support them; then came Titus 

imself, having with him another select body, 
and then came the pikemen; after whom came 
the horse belonging to that legion. All these 
came before the engines, and after these engines, 
came the tribunes and the leaders of the cohorts, 


“ There being no gate on the west, and only on the 
west side of the court of the priests, and so no steps there, 
this was the only side that the seditious, under this Jolin 
of Gischala, could bring their engines close to the cloisters 
of that court endways, though upon the floor of the court 
of Israel. See the scheme of that temple in the deserip- 
tion of the temples hereto belonging. 

t+ We may here note, that Titus is here called a king 
and Cesar, by Josephus, even while he was no more than 
the emperor’s son and general of the Roman army, and 
his father Vespasian was still alive, just as the New Testa- 
ment says Archeiaus reigned, or was king, Matt. ii. 22, 
though he was properly no more thar ethnarch, as Jose- 
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with their select bodies ; after these came the 
ensigns, with the eagle ; and before these ensigns 
came the trumpeters belonging to them; next to 
these came the main body of the army in their 
ranks, every legion being six deep; the servants 
belonging to every legion came after these; and 
before these last their baggage ; the mercenaries 
eame last, and those that guarded them brought 
up the rear. Now Titus, according to the Ro- 
man usage, went in the front of the army aftera 
decent manner, and marched through Samaria to 
Gophna, a city that had been formerly taken by 
his father, and was then garrisoned by Roman 
soldiers: and, when he had lodged there cne 
night he marched on in the morning ; and when 
he had gone as far as a day’s march, he pitched 
his camp at that valley which the Jews, in their 
own tongue, call The Valley of Thorns, near 
a certain village called Gabaoth-saul, which sig- 
nifies, The Hill of Saul, being distant from Jeru- 
salem about thirty furlongs. There it was that 
he chose oat six hundred select horsemen, and 
went to take a view of the city, to observe what 
strength it was of, and how courageous the Jews 
were; whether when they saw him, and before 
they came to a direct battle, they would’ be af- 
frighted and submit; for he had been informed, 
what was really true, that the people who were 
fallen under the power of the seditious and the 
robbers, were greatly desirous of peace ; but be- 
ing too weak to rise up against the rest, they lay 
still. 

2. Now, so long as he rode along the straight 
road which led to the wall of the city, nobody 
appeared out of the gates; but when he went 
out of that road, and declined towards the tower 
Psephinus, and led the band of liorsemen ob- 
liquely, an immense number of the Jews leaped 
out suddenly at the towers called the Women’s 
Towers, through that gate which was over 
against the monuments of Queen Helena, and 
intercepted his horse; and, standing directly op- 
posite to those that still ran along the road, hin- 
dered ‘hem from joining those that had declined 
"οἱ of it. They intercepted Titus also, witha 
few others. Now it was here impossible for him 
to go forward, because all the places had trench- 
es dug in them from the wall to preserve the 
gardens round about, and were full of gardens 
obliquely situated, anc of many hedges; and to 
return back to his own men, he saw it was also 
impossible, by reason of the multitude of the ene- 
mies that lay between them; many of whom did 
not so much as know that the king was in any 
danger,t but supposed him still among them, So 
he perceived, that his preservation must be 
wholly owing to his own courage, and turned his 
horse about, and cried out aloud to those that 
were about him, to follow him, and ran with vio- 
lence into the midst of his enemies, in order to 
force his way through them to his own men. And 
hence, we may principally learn, that both the 
success of wars and the dangers that kings} are 
in, are under the providence of God; for while 
such a number of darts were thrown at Titus, — 
when he had neither his headpiece on, nor his 
breastplate, (for, as [ told you, he went out not 
to fight, but to view the city,) none of them 
touched his body, but went aside without hurt- 
ing him,as if all of them missed him on pur- 
pose, and only made a noise as they passed by 


phus assures us, Antiq. B. xvii. ch. xi. sect. 4; Of the War, 
B. ii. ch. vi. sect. 3. ‘hus.also the Jews called the Roman 
emperors king's, though they never took that title to them- 
selves: We have no king but Cesar, John xix. 15: Swb- 
mit to the king as supreme, 1 Pet. ii. 13, 17; which is also 
the language of the Anostolical Constitutions, ii. 11, 245 
iv. 13; v.19; vi. 2, 25; vii. 16; viii. 2, 13; and elsewhere 
in the New Testament, John xix. 15; Matt. x. 18; xvii. 
25; 1 Tim. ii. 2, and in Josephus also; though T suspect 
Josephus particularly esteemed Titus as joint king with 
his father, ever since his divine dreams that declared 
them both such, B. iii. ch. viii. sect. 9. 
t See the above note. 
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him. So he diverted those perpetually with his 
sword that came on his side, and overturned 
many of those that directly met him, and made 
his horse ride over those that were overthrown. 
The enemy indeed made a great shout at the 
boldness of Cesar, and exhorted one another to 
rush uponhim. Yet did those against whom he 
marched fly away, and go off fi6m him in great 
numbers ; while those that were in the same dan- 
ger with him kept up close to him, though they 
were wounded both on their backs and on their 
sides; for they had each of them but this one hope 
of escaping, if they could assist Titus in opening 
himself'a way that he might not be encompassed 
round by his enemies before he got away from 
them. Now, there were two of those that were 
with him, but at some distance; the one of which 
the enemy encompassed round, and slew him 
with their darts, and his horse also; but the other 


they slewas he leaped down from his horse, and | 


carried off his horse with them. But Vitus es- 
caped with tke rest, and came safe to the camp. 
So this success of the Jews’ first attack raised 
their minds, and gave them an ill-grounded hope; 
and this short inclination of fortune on their side, 
made them very courageous for the future. 

' 3. But. now, as soon as that legion that had 
been at Emmaus was joined to Cesar at. night, 


he removed thence, when it was day, and came | 


to a place called Scopus; from whence the city 


began already to be seen, and aplain view might | 


be taken of the great temple. Accordingly, this 
place, on the north quarter of the city, and join- 
ing thereto, was a plain, and very properly 
named Scopus, [the prospect,] and was no more 
than seven furlongs distant from it. And here it 
was that Titus ordered a camp to be fortified for 
two legions that were to be together, but order- 
ed another camp to be fortified, at three furlongs 
‘farther distance behind them, for the fth legion; 
for he ‘thought that, by. marching in the night 
they might be tired, and might deserve to be 


covered from the enemy, and with less fear} 


might fortify themselves; and, as these were now 
beginning to build, the tenth legion, which came 


through Jericho, was already come to the place,4 


where a certain party of armed men had for- 
merly lain, to guard that pass into the city, and 
had been taken before by Vespasian. These le- 
ions had ordérs to encamp at the distance of six 
urlongs from Jerusalem, at the mount called the 
Mount of Olives,* which lies over against ‘the 
city on the enst side, and is parted from it by a 
deep valley, interposed between them, which is 
named Cedron. ; 

4. Now, when hitherto the several parties in 
the city had been dashing one against saother 
perpetually, this foreign war, now suddenly come 
upon them after a violent manner, put the first 
stop to their contentions oue against another: 
and, as the seditious now saw with astonishment 
the Romans pitching three several camps, they 
began to think of an awkward sort of concord, 
and said one to another, ‘ What do.we here, and 
what do we mean, when we suiler thtee fortified 
walls to be built, fo eoop us in, that we shall not 
be able to breathe fréely: while the enemy is 
securely building ἃ kindof city in opposition to 
us, aud while we sit stil] within our own walls, 
and become spectators only of what they are 
doing, with our haads idle, and our armour laid 
by, its if they were about somewhat that was for 

iP Food and advantage. We are, it seems, (so 

the tec only courageous against our- 
Jy 


the Romans are likely to gain the 
thout bioodshed by onr sedition.” Thus 
Ὕ encourage one anoth+r when they were 
gotten together, and took their armour imme- 
diately, and ran out upon the tenth legion, and 
fell upon the Romans with great eagerness, aud 
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with a prodigious shout, as they were fortifyin 
their camp. These Romans were caught in dif- 
ferent parties, and this, in order to perform their 
several works, and on that account had in a great 
measure laid aside their arms; for they thought 
the Jews would not have ventured to make a 
sally upon them, and, had they been disposed so 
todo, they supposed their sedition would have 
distracted them. Sothey were put into disorder 
unexpectedly ; when some of them left their 
works they were about, and immediately march- 
ed off, while many ran to their arms, but were 
smitten and slain before they could turn back 
upon the enemy. ‘The Jews became still more 
and more in number, as encouraged by the good 
success of those that first made the attack; and 
while they had such good fortune, they seemed, 
both to themselves and to the enemy, to be many 
more than they really were. The disorderly way 
of their fighting at first put the Romans also to 
a stand, who had been constantly used to fight 
skilfully in good order, and with keeping their 
ranks, and obeying the orders that were given 
them; for which reason the Romans were caught 
anexpectedly, and were obliged to give way to 
the assaults that were made upon them. Now 
when the Romans were overtaken, and turned 
back upon the Jews, they put a stop to their ca- 
reer, yet, when they did not take care enough of 
themselves through the vehemency of their pur- 
suit, they were wounded by them; but, as still 
more and more*Jews sallied out of the city, the 
Romans were at length brought into confusion, 
and put-to fight, and ran away from their camp. 
Nay, things looked as though the entire legion 
would have been in danger, unless Titus ‘iad 
been informed of the case they were in, and had 
sent them suecours immediately. So he re- 
proached them for their cowardice, and brought 
those back that were running away, and fell 
himself upon the Jews on their flank, with those 
select troops that were with him, and slew a con- 
siderable number, and wounded more of them, 
and put them ail to flight, and made them run 
away hastily down the valley. Now, as these 
Jews suffered greatly in the declivity of the val- 
Tey, so, when they were gotten over it, they 
turned about, and stood over against the Ro- 
mans, having the valley between them, and there 
fought with them. Thus did they continue the 
fight till noon; but, when it was already a little 
after noon, Titus set those that came to the as- 
sistance of the Romans with him, and those that 
belonged to the cohorts, to prevent the Jews 
from making any more sallies, andthen sent the 
rest of the legion to the upper part of the moun- 
tain, to fortify their camp. 

5. This march of the Romans seemed to the 
Jews to be a flight; and as the watchman who 
was placed upon the wall, gave a signal by shak- 
ing his :garment, there came out a fresh multi- 
tude of Jews, and that with such mighty vio- 
lence, that one might compare it to the running 
of the most terrible wild beasts. To say the 
truth, none of those that opposed them could sus- 
tain the fary with which they made their attacks; 
but, as if they had been cast out of an engine, 
they brake the enemies’ ranks to pieces, who 
were put to flight and ran away to the mountain; 
vone but Titus himself, and a few others with 
him, being left in the midst of the acelivity. Now 
these others who were his friends, despised the 
danger they were in, and were ashamed to leave 
their general, earnestly exhorting him “ to give 
way to these Jews that are fond of dying, and 
not run into such dangers before those that 
ought to stay before him; to consider what his 
fortune was, and not, by supplying the place of a 
common soldier, to venture to turn back upon 
the enemy so suddenly, and this because he was 


* This situation of the Mount of Olives on the east of! tain and the city, are things woll known both in the Old 
Jerusalem, at about the distance of five or six furlongs, || and NewTestament, in Josephus elsewhere, and in all the 
with the valley of Codroa interposed betwoon that incua- |} descriptions of Palestine. 
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general in the war, and lord of the habitable 
earth, on whose a die the pubiic affairs 
do all depend.” These persuasions Titus seem- 
ed not so much as to hear, but opposed those 
that ran upon him, and smote them on the face; 


and, when he had forced them to go back, he | 


slew them; he also fell upon great numbers as 
they marched down the hill, and thrust theme 
ward; white those men were so amazed at his 
courage and his strength, that they could not fly 
direct to the city, but declined from him on both 
sides, and pressed after those that fled up the 
hill; yet did he still fall upon their flank, and put 
a stop to their fury. In the mean time, a disor- 
der and a terror {cll again upon those that were 
fortifying their camp at the top of the hill, upon 
their seeing those beneath them running away; 
insomuch that the whole legion was dispersed, 
while they thought that the sallies of the Jews 
upon thein were plainly insupporteble, and that 
Titus was himself put to flight; because they 
took it for granted, that, if he had staid, the rest 
would never have fled for it. Thus were they 
encompassed on every side by a kind of panic 
fear, and some dispersed themselves one way, 
and some another, till certain of them saw their 
eneral in the very midst of an action, and, be- 
ing under great concern for him, they loudly 
roclaimed the danger he was in to the entire 
egion, and now shame made them turn back, 
and they reproached one ansther, that they did 
worse than run away, by deserting Cesar. So 
they used their utmost force against the Jews, 
and declining from the strait declivity, they drove 
them on heaps into the bottom of the valley. 
Then did the Jews turn about and fight them; 
but as they were themselves retiring, and now 
because the Romans had the advantage of the 
‘ound, and were above the Jews, they drove 
em all into the valley. Titus also pressed upon 
those that were near him, and sent the legion 
again to fortify their camp; while he, and those 
that were with him before, opposed the’ enemy, 
and-kept them from doing farther mischief; 
insomuch, that if I may be allowed neither to 
add any thing out of flattery, nor to diminish 
any thing out of envy, but to speak the plain 
truth, Cesar did twice deliver that eutire legion 
when it was in jeopardy, and gave them a quiet 
opportunity of fortifying their camp. 


CHAP. IIT. 


How the Sedition was again revived within Jeru- 
salem, and yet the Jews contrived Snares for the 
Romans. How Titus also threatened his Sol- 
diers for their ungovernable Rashness. 


§ 1. As now the war abroad ceased for a while, 
the sedition within was revived; and on the feast 
of unleayened bread, which was now come, it 
being the fourteenth day of the month Xanthi- 
cus (Nisan, when it is believed the Jews were 
first freed from the Egyptians, Fleazar and his 
party opened the gates of this [inmost court of 
the] temple, and admitted such of the people as 
were desirous to worship God into it.* But John 
made use of this festival as a cloak for his trea- 
cherous designs, and armed the most inconsider- 
able of his own party, the greater part of whom 
were not purified, with weapons concealed under 
their garments, and sent them with great zeal 
into the temple, in order to seize upon it; which 


* Here we see the true occasion of those vast numbers 
of Jews that were in Jerusalem during this siege by Titus, 
and perished therein ; that the siege began at the feast of 
the Passover, when such prodigious multitudes of Jews 
and proaclytas of the gate were come from all parts of Ju- 
dea, and from other countries, in order to celebrate that 
great festival. See the note, B. vi. chap. ix. sect. 3. T'a- 
citus himself informs us, that the number of men, women, 
and children, in Jerusalem, when it was besieged by the 
Romans, as he had been informed, was 600,000. "This in- 
formation must have been taken froin the Romans; for Jo- 
Sephus never mentions the number of those that were be- 
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armed men, when they were gotten im, threw 
their garmen ay, and presently appeared in 
their armour. Upon which there was a very 
great disorder and disturbance about the holy 
house; while the people, who had no concern in 
the sedition, eapptsed that this assault was made 
ljagainst all without distinction; as the zealots 
thonght it was made against themselves only. 
So these left off guarding the gates any longer, 
and Ieaped down from their battlements before 
they came to an engagement, and fled away into 
the subterranean caverns of the temple; while 
the people that stood trembling at the altar, and 
about the holy house, were rolled on heaps to- 
gether, and trampled upon, and were beaten both 
with wooden and with iron weapons without mer- 
"ον. Such also, as nad differences with others, slew 
||many persons that were quiet, out of their own 
| private enmity and hatred, as if they were op- 

posite to the seditious; aud all those that had for- 
merly offended any of these plotters, were now 
known, and were led away to the slaughter: and 
|when they had done abundance of horrid mis- 
chiefto the guiltless, they granted a truce to the 
guilty, and let those go off that came out of the 
caverns. ‘These followers of Jon also did now 
seize upon this inner temple, and upon all the 
warlike engines therein, and then ventured to 
oppose Simon. And thus that sedition, which 
had been divided into three factions, was now 
reduced to two. 

2. But Titus, intending to pitch his camp near- 
er to the city than Scopus, piaced as many of his 
choice horsemen and footmen as he thought suf- 
ficient, opposite to the Jews to prevent their sal- 
lying out upon them, while be gave orders for 
the whole army to level the distance, as far as 
the wall of the city. So they threw down all 
the hedges and walls which the inhabitants had 
made about their gardens and groves of trees, 
and eut down all the fruit trees that lay between 
them and the wall of the city, and filled up all 
the hollow places and the chasms, and demolish- 
ed the reeky precipices with iron instruments; 
and thereby made all the place level from Sco- 
pus to Herod’s monuments, which adjoined to 
the pool called the Serpent’s Pool. 

3. Now at this very time, the Jews contrived 
the following stratagems against the Romans. 
The bolder sort of the seditious went out at the 
towers, called the Women’s Towers, as if they 
had been ejected out of the city by those who 
were for peace, and rambled about as if they 
were afraid of being assaulted by the Romans, 
and were in fear of one another; while. those 
that stood upon the wall, and seemed to be of the 
people’s side, cried out aloud for peace, aud en- 
treated they might have security for their lives 
given them, and ealled for the Romans, promis- 
ing to open the gates to them; and as they eried 
out after that manner, they threw stones at their 
own people, as though yA would drive them 
away from the gates. These also pretended 
that they were excluded by force, and that they 
petitioned those that were within to let them in ; 
and rushing upon the Romans perpetually, with 
violence, they then came back, and seemed to be 
in great disorder. Now the Reman soldiers 
thought this cunning stratagem of theirs was to 
be believed real, and thinking they had the one 
party under their power, and could punish them 
as they pleased, and hoping that the other party 


sieged, only he lets us know, that of the vulgar, carried 
dead out of the gates and buried at the public charges, was 
the like nuinber of 600,000, chap. xiii. sect.7. However, 
when Cestius Gallus came first to the eps sum in 


| 


Tacitus is no way disagreeable to Josephus’s pee 
though they were become much more numerous when Ti- 
ius encompassed the city at the Passover. As to the num- 
ber that perished during the siege, Josephus assures us, as 
we shall sce hereafter, they were 1,110,000, besides 97,000 
captives; but acitus’s history of the last part of this 
siege is not now extant, so we cannot compare his parallel 
numbers with those in Josephus. 
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would open their gates to them, set to the exe- 
cution of their designs accordingly. But for Ti- 
tus himself, he had this surprising conduct of the 
Jews in suspicion; for whereas he had invited 
them to come to terms of accommodation, by Jo- 
sephus, but one day before, he could then re- 
ceive no civil answer from them; so he ordered 

the soldiers to stay where they were. However, 

some of thein that were set in the front of the 

works prevented him, and catching up their arms 

ran to the gates; whereupon those that seemed 

to have been ejected, at the first retired : but as 

soon as the soldiers were gotten between the 

towers on each side of the gate, the Jews ran 

out and encempassed them round, and fell upon 

them behind, while that multitude which stood 

upon the wall, threw a heap of stones and darts 

of all kinds at them, insomuch that they slew a 

considerable number, and wounded many more; 

for it was not easy for the Romans to escape, by 

reason those behind them pressed them forward ; 

besides which the shame they were under for 

being mistaken, and the fear they were in of 
their commanders, engaged them to persevere in 

their mistake; wherefore they fought with their 

spears a great while, and received many blows 

from the Jews, though indeed they gave them as 

many blows again, and at last repelled those that 

had encompassed them about, while the Jews 

pursued them as they retired, and followed them, 

and threw darts at them as far as the monuments 

of Queen Helen. 

4, After this, these Jews, without keeping any 
decorum, grew insolent upon their good fortune, 
and jested upon the Romans for being deluded 
by the trick they had put upon them, and making 
a noise with beating their shields, leaped for 
gladness, and made joyful exclamations; while 
these soldiers were received with threatenings 
by their officers, and with indignation by Cesar 
himself, [who spake to them thus:] “ These 
Jews, who are only conducted by their mad- 
ness, do every thing with care and circumspec- 
tion; they contrive stratagems and lay ambushes, 
and fortune gives success to their stratagems, 
because they are obedient, and preserve their 
good will and fidelity to one another; while the 
Romans, to whom fortune uses to be ever sub- 
servient, by reason of their good order, and 
ready submission to their commanders, have now 
had ill success by their contrary behaviour; and | 
by not being able to restrain their hands from 
action, they have been caught; and that which 
is the most to their reproach, they have gone on | 
without their commanders in the very presence 
of Cesar. Truly (says Titus,) the laws of war 
cannot but groan heavily, as will my father also 
himself when he shall be informed of this wound 
that hath been given us, since he who is grown 
old in wars, did never make so great a mistake. 
Our laws of war do also ever inflict capital pun- 
ishment on those that in the least break into good 
order, while at this time they have seen an entire 
army run iuto disorder. However, those that 
have been so insolent shall be made immediately 
sensible, that even they, who conquer among the 
Romans without orders for fighting, are to be 
under disgrace.” When Titus had enlarged 
upon this matter before the commanders, it ap- 
peared evident that he would execute the law 
against all those that were concerned; so these 
soldiers’ minds sunk down in despair, as expect- 
ing to be put to death, and that justly and quick- 
ly. However, the other legions came round about 
Titus, and entreated iis favour to these their fel- 
low-soldiers, and made supplication to him that 
he would pardon the rashness of a few, on ac- 
count of the better obedience of all the rest; and 
promised for tliem, that they should make amends 
for their present fault by their more virtuous be- 
haviour for the time to come. 

5. So Cresar complied with their desires, and 
with what prudence dictated to him also; for he 
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esteemed it fit to punish single persons by real 
executions, but that the punishment of great 
multitudes should proceed no farther than re- 
proofs ; so he was reconciled to the soldiers, but 

ave them a special charge to act more ne 
or the future; and he considered with himself 
how he might be even with the Jews for their 
stratagem. And now, when the space between 
the Romans and the wall had been levelled, which 
was done in four days; and as he was desirous 
to bring the baggage of the army with the rest 
of the multitude that followed him, safely te the 
camp, he set the strongest part of his army over 
against that wall which lay on the north quarter 
of the city, and over against the western part of 
it, and made his army seven deep, with the foot- 
men placed before them, and the horsemen be- 
hind them, each of the last in three ranks, whilst 
the archers stood in the midst in seven ranks. 
And now as the Jews were prohibited by so great 
a body of men, from making sallies upon the 
Romans, both the beasts that bare the burdens 
and belonged to the three legions and the rest of 
the multitude, marched on without any fear. But 
as for Titus himself, he was but about two fur- 
longs distant from the wall at that part of it 
where was the corner,* and over against that 
tower which was called Psephinus, at which tow- 
er the compass of the wall belonging to the north 
bended, and extended itself over against the west; 
but the other part of the army fortified itself ut 
the tower called Hippicus, and was distant, in 
like manner, but two furlongs from the city. 
However, the ienth legion continued in its own 
place, upon the Mount of Olives. 


CHAP. IV. 
The Description of Jerusalem. 


§ 1, THe city of Jerusalem was fortified with 
three walls, on such parts as were not encom- 
passed with unpassable valleys; for in such pla- 
ces it hath but one wall. The city was built upon 
two hills, which are opposite to one another, and 
have a valley to divide them asunder, at which 
valley the corresponding rows of houses on both 
hills end. Of these hills, that which contains the 
upper city is much higher, and in length more 
direct. Accordingly, it was σα] δὰ the Citadel 
by king David; he was the father of that Solo- 
mon who built this temple at the first; but it is by 
us called the Upper Market-place. But the other 
hill, which was called Acra, and sustains the 
lower city, is of the shape of a moon when she 
is horned; over against this there was a third 
hill, but naturally lower than Acra, and parted 
formerly from the other by a broad valley. How- 
ever, in those times when the Asamoneans reign- 
ed, they filled up that valley with earth, and had 
a mind to join the city to the temple. They then 
took off part of the height of Acra, and reduced 
it to a less elevation than it was before, that the 
temple might be superior to it. Now the valley 
of the Cheesemongers, as it was called, and was 
that which we told you before distinguished the 
hill of the upper city from that of the lower, ex- 
tended as far as Siloam; for that is the name of 
a fountain whica hath sweet water in it, and 
this in great plenty also. But on the outsides, 
these hills.are surrounded by deep valleys, and 
by reason of the precipices to them belonging, 
on both sides they are everywhere unpassable. 

2. Now, of these three walls, the old one was 
hard to be taken, both by reason of the valleys, 
and of that hill on which it was built, and which 
was above them. But besides that great ad- 
vantage, as to the place where they were situat- 
ed, it was also built very strong; because Da- 
vid and Solomon, and the following kings, were 
very zealous about this work ow that wall 

* Perhaps, says Dr. Hudson, here was that gate called 


the Gate of the Cerner, in 2 Chron, xxvi. 9. Sec ch. iy 
sect. 2. 


can 
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began on the north, at the tower called Hippi- 
cus, and extended as far as the Xistus, a places 
called, and then joining to the council-house, end- 
ed at the west cloister of the temple. But if we 
go the other way westward, it began at the same 
place, and extended through a place called Beth- 
so, to the gate of the Essenes: and after that it 
went southward, having its bending above the 
fountain Siloam, where it also bende again to- 
wards the east at Solomon’s pool, and reaches 
as far as a certain place which they called Oph- 
las, where it was joined to the eastern cloister 
of the temple. The second wall took its begin- 
ning from that gate which they called Genneth, 
which belonged to the first wall; it only encom- 
passed the northern quarter of the city, and 
reached as far asthe tower Antonia. The be- 
ginning of the third wall was at the tower Hip- 
picus, whence it reached as far as the north 
quarter of the city, and the tower Psephinus, 
and then was so far extended till it came over 
against the monuments of Helena, which Helena 
Was queen of Adiabene, and mother of Izates: 
it then extended farther to a great length, and 
passed by the sepulchral caverns of the kings, 
and bent again at the tower of the corner, at 
the monument which is called the Monument of 
the Fuller, and joined to the old wall at the val- 
oa called the Valley of Cedron. It was Agrippa 
who encompassed the parts added to the old city 
with this wall, which bad been ali naked before; 
for as the city grew more populous, it graduall 
crept beyond its old limits, and those parts of it 
that stood northward of the temple, and joined 
that hill to the city, made it considerably larger, 
and occasioned that hill which is in number the 
fourth, and is called Bezetha, to be inhabited 
also. It lies over against the tower of Antonia, 
but is divided from it by a deep valley, which 
was dug on purpose, and that in order to hinder 
the foundations of the tower of Antonia from 
joining to this hill, and thereby affording an op- 
portunity for getting to it with ease, and hinder- 
ing the security that arose from its superior ele- 
yation, for which reason also that depth of the 
ditch made the elevation of the towers more re- 
markable. This new-built part of the city was 
ealled Bezetha in our language, which if inter- 

reted in the Grecian language, may be called 

he New City. Since therefore its inhabitants 
stood in need of a covering, the father of the 
present king, and of the same name with him, 
Agrippa, be;an that wall we spoke of: but he 
left off builamg it when he had only laid the 
foundations, out of the fear ke was in of Claudius 
Cesar, lest he should suspect that so strong a 
walk was built in order to make some innovation 
in public affairs: for the city could no way have 
been taken, if that wall bad been finished in the 
manner it was begun; asits parts were connect- 
ed together by stones twenty cubits long, and 
ten cubits broad, which could never have been 
either easily undermined by any iron tools, or 
shaken by any engines. The wall was however 
ten cubits wide, and it would probably have had 
a height greater than that, had not his zeal who 
began it been hindered from exerting itself. Af 
ter this, it was erected with great diligence by 
the Jews, as high as twenty cubits, above whic 
it had battlements of two cubits, and turrets of 
three cubits altitude, insomuch that the altitude 
extended as far as twenty-five cubits. 

3. Now the towers that were upon it were 
twenty cubits in breadth and twenty cubits in 
height; they were square and solid, as was the 
wall itself, wherein the niceness of the joints and 
the beauty of the stones were noway inferior to 
those of the holy house itself. Above this solid 
altitude of the towers, which was twenty cubits, 
there were rooms of great magnificence, and 
over them upper rooms, and cisterns to receive 
rain-water. They were many in number, and the 
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every one broad: of these towers then the third 
wall had ninety, and the spaces between them 
were each two hundred cubits; but in the middle 
wall were forty towers, and the old wall was 
parted into sixty, while the whole compass of 
the city was thirty-three furlongs. Now the third 
wall was all of it wonderful; yet was the tower 
Psephinus elevated above it at the northwest 
corner, and there Titus pitched his own tent, 
for, being seventy cubits high, it both afforded a 
prospect of Arabia at sunrising, as well as it did 
of the utmost limits of the Hebrew possessions 
at the sea westward. Moreover, it was an octa- 
gon, and over against it was the tower Hippicus, 
and hard by it two others were erected by king 
Herod in the old wall. These were for large- 
ness, beauty, and strength, beyond all that were 
in the habitable earth; for, besides the magna- 
nimity of his nature, and his munificence to- 
wards the city on other occasions, he built these 
after such an extraordinary manner, to gratify 
his own private affections, and dedicated these 
towers to the memory of those three persons 
who had been the dearest to him, and from 
whom he named them. They were his brother, 
his friend, and his wife. This wife he had slain 
out of his love [and jealousy,] as we have alrea- 
dy related; the other two he Jost in war, as they 
were courageously fighting. Hippicus, so named 
from his friend, was square, its length and 
breadth were each twenty-five cubits, and its 
height thirty, and it had no vacuity init. Over 
this solid building, which was composed of great 
stones united together, there was a reservoir 
twenty cubits deep, over which there was a 
house of two stories, whose height was twenty- 
five cubits, and divided into several parts; over 
which were battlements of two cubits, and tur- 
rets all round of three cubits high, insomuch 
that the entire height added together amounted 
to fourscore cubits. ‘The second tower, which 
he named from his brother Phasaelus, had its 
breadth and its height equal, each of them forty 
cubits; over which was its solid height of forty 
cubits; over which a cloister weut round about, 
whose height was ten cubits, and it was covered 
from enemies by breastworks and bulwarks. 
There was also built over that cloister another 
tower, parted into magnificent rooms, and a 
place for bathing; so that this tower wanted 
nothing that might make it appear to be a royal 
palace. It was also adorned with battlements 
and turrets, more than was the foregoing, and 
the entire altitude was about ninety cubits: the 
appearance of it resembled the tower of Pharus, 
which exhibited a fire to such as sailed to Alex- 
andria, but was much larger than it in compass. 
This was now converted to a house, wherein Si- 
mon exercised his tyrannical authority. The 
third tower was Mariamne, for that was his 
queen’s name: it was solid as high as twenty 
cubits: its breadth and its length were twenty 
cubits, and were equal to each other: its upper 
buildings were more magovificent, and had great- 
er variety than the other towers had; for the 
king thought it most proper for him to adorn that 
which was denominated from his wife better than 
those denominated from men, as those were built 
stronger than this that bore his wife’s name. The 
entire height of this tower was fifty cubits. 

4. Now as these towers were so very tall, they 
appeared much taller bythe place on which they 
stood; for that very old wall wherein they were, 
was built on a high hill, and was itself a kind of 
elevation that was stil] thirty cubits taller; over 
which were the towers situated, and thereby 
were made much higher to appearance. The 
largeness also of the stones was wonderful; for 
they were not made of common small stones, nor 
of such large ones only as men could carry, but 
they were of white marble cut out of the rock; 
each stone was twenty cubits in length, and ten 


steps by which you ascended up to them were |j in breadth, and five in depth. They were so ex- 
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actly united to one another, that each tower 
looked like one entire rock of stone, so growing 
naturally, and afterward cut by the hands of the 
artificers into their present shape and corners ; 
so little, or not at all, did their joiuts or connexion 
appear. Now as these towers were themselves 
on the north side of the wall, the king had a pa- 
lace inwardly thereto adjoined, which exceeds 
all my ability to describe it; for it was so very 
curious as to want no cost nor skil] in its con- 
struction, but was entirely walled about to the 
height of thirty cubits, and was adorned with 
towers at equal distances, and with large bed- 
chambers, that would contain beds for a hundred 
guests apiece, in which the variety of the stones 
is not to be expressed: for a large quantity of 
those that were rare of that kind was collected 
together. Their roofs were also wonderful, both 
for the length of the beams, and the splendour of 
their ornaments. The number of the rooms was 
also very great, and the variety of the figures 
that were about them was prodigious; their fur- 
niture was complete, and the greatest part of the 
vessels that were put in them were of silver and 

old. There were besides many porticoes, one 
Beyond another, round about, and in each of these 
porticoes curious pillars; yet were all the courts 
that were exposed to the air everywhere green. 
There were, moreover, several groves of trees, 
and long walks through them, with deep canals, 
and cisterns, that in several parts were filled with 
brazen statues, through which the water ran out. 
There were withal many dove-courts of tame 
pigeons about the canals.* But indeed it is not 
possible to give a complete description of these 
palaces; and the very remembrance of them is 
a torment to one, as putting one in mind what 
vastly rich buildings that fire which was kindled 
by the robbers had consumed ; for these were not 
burnt by the Romans, but by these internal plot- 
ters, as we have already related, in the beginning 
of their rebellion. That fire began at the tower 
of Antonia, and wenton to the palaces, and con- 
sumed the upper parts of the three towers them- 


selves. . 
CHAP. V. 
A Description of the Temple. 


§ 1. Now this temple, as [ have already said, 
was built upon a strong hill. At first the plain 
at the top was hardly sufficient forthe holy house 
and the altar, for the ground about it was very 
uneven, and like aprecipice; but when king So- 
Jomon, who was the person that built the temple, 
had built a wall to it on its east side, there was 
then added one cloister founded on a bank cast 
up for it, and on other parts the holy house stood 
naked. But in future ages the people added new 
banks, and the hill became alarger plain.t They 
then broke down the wall on the north side, and 
took in as much as sufficed afterward for the 
compass of the entire temple. And when they 
had built walls on three sides of the temple round 
about, from the bottom of the hill, and had per- 
formed a work that was greater than could be 


* These dov@-courts in Josephus, built by Herod the 
Great, are, in the opinion of Reland, the very same that 
are mentioned by the Talmudists, and named by them He- 
rod’s dove-courts. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
otherwise, since in both accounts they were expressly tame 
a hind which were Kept in them. 

See the description of the temples horeto belonging, 
τ χν. But note, that what Josephus here says of the 
wat scautiness of this mount Moriah, that it was quite 
@ for the iemple, and that at first it held only one 
Ὑ or court of Solomon’s building, and that the foun- 
ons were forced to be added long afterward by de- 
ees, to render it capable of the cloisters for the other 
courts, &c. is without all foundation in the scriptures, and 
not at all confirmed by his exacter account in the Autiqui- 
ties. All that is or can be true here is this, that when the 
court of the Gentiles was long afterward to be encompass- 
ed with cloisters, the southern foundation for these clois- 
ters was found not to be large or firm enough, and was 
raised, aud that additional fuundation supported by great 
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hoped for, (in which work long ages were spent 
by them, as all’ their sacred treasures were ex- 
hausted, which were still replenished by those 
tributes which were sent to God from the whole 
habitable earth,) they then encompassed their 
upper courts with cloisters, as well as they [af- 
terward] did the lowest [court of the] temple. 
The lowest part of this was erected to the height 
of three hundred cubits, and in some places 
more, yet did not the entire depth of the founda- 
tions appear, for they brought earth and filled up 
the valleys, as being desirous to make them on a 
level with the narrow streets of the city; where- 
in they made use of stones of forty cubits in 
inagnitude; for the great plenty of money they 
then had, and the liberality of the people, made 
this attempt of theirs to succeed to an incredible 
degree. And what could not beso muchas hoped 
for as ever to be accomplished, was, by perseve- 
rance and length of time, brought to perfection. 
9°. Now for the works that were above these 
foundations, these were not unworthy of such 
foundations: for all the cloisters were double, 
and the pillars to them belonging were twenty- 
five cubits in height, and supported the cloisters. 
These pillars were of one entire stone each of 
them, and that stone was white marble; and the 
roofs were adorned with cedar, curiously graven. 
The natural magnificence, and excellent polish, 
and the harmony of the joints in these cloisters, 
afforded a prospect that was very remarkable ; 
nor was it on the outside adorned with any work 
of the painter or engraver. The cloisters [of 
the outmost court] were in breadth thirty cubits, 
while the entire compass of it was by measure 
six furlongs, including the tower of Antonia; 
those entire courts that were exposed to the air 
were laid with stones of all sorts. When you go 
through these [first] cloisters, unto the second 
[court of the] temple, there was a partition made 
of stone all round, whose height was three cubits, 
its construction was very elegant; upon it stood 
pillars, at equal distances from one another, 
declaring the law of purity, some in Greek, 
and some in Roman letters, That no foreigner 
should go within that sanctuary ; for that second 
{court of the] temple was called the Sanctuary, 
and was ascended to by fourteen steps from the 
first court. This court was four-square, and had 
a wall about it peculiar to itself; the height of its 
buildings, although it were on the outside forty 
eubits,t was hidden by the steps, and on the in- 
side that height was but twenty-five cubits; for 
it being built over against a higher part of the 
hill with steps, it was no farther to be entirel 
discerned within, being covered by the hill itself. 
Beyond these fourteen steps there was the dis- 
tance of ten cubits: this was all plain; whence 
there were other steps, each of five cubits apiece, 
that led to the gates, which gates on the north 
and south sides were eight, on each of those sides 
four, and of necessity two on the east. For since 
there was a partition built for the women on that 
side, as the proper place wherein they were to 
worship, there was a necessity for a second gate 


pillars and arches under ground, which Josephus speaks 
of elsewhere, Antiy. B. xv. ch. xi. sect. 3; and which Mr, 
Maundrel saw, and deacribes, p. 100, as extant under 
ground at this day. 

1 What Josephus seems here to mean is this, that these 
pillars supporting the cloisters in the second court, had 
their foundations or lowest parts as deep as the floor of the 
first or lowest court, but that so far of those lowest parts 
as were equal to the elevation of the upper floor above the 
lowest, were, and must be, ‘hidden on the inside by the 
ground or rock itself, on which that upper court was built ; 
so that forty cubits visible below were reduced to twenty- 
five visible above, and implies the difference of their 
heights to be fifteen cubits. The main difficulty lies here, 
how fourteen or fifteen steps should give an ascent of fif- 
teen cubits, half a cubit seeming sutficient for a single 
step. Possibly there were fourteen or fifteen steps at the 
partition wall, and fourteen or fifteen more thence into the 
court itself, which would bring the whole near to the just 
proportion. ‘ Sce sect. 3, infra. But I determine nothing. 
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for them: this gate was cutout of its wall, ov 
against the first gate. There was also on the 
other sides one southern and one northern gate, 
through which was a passage into the court of 
the women; for as to the other gates, the wo- 
men were not allowed to pass through them: nor 
when they went through their own gate could 
they go beyond their own wall. This place was 
allotted to the women of our own country, and 
of other countries, provided they were of the 
Same nation, and that equally; the western side 
of this court had no gate at all, but the wall was 
built entire on that side. But then the cloisters 
which were between the gates extended from 
the wall inward before the chambers: for they 
Were supported by very fine and large pillars. 
These cloisters were single, and, excepting in 
their magnitude, were no way inferior to those 
of the lower court. 

3. Now nine of these gates were on every side 
covered over with gold and silver, as were the 
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urple, and of a contexture that was truly won- 

erful. Nor was this mixture of colours with- 
out its mystical interpretation, but was a kind of 
image of the universe; for by the scarlet there 
seemed to be enigmatically signified fire, by the 
fine flax the earth, by the blue the air, and by the 
purple the sea; two of them having their co- 
lours the foundation of this resemblance; but 
the fine flax and the purple have their own origin 
for that foundation, the earth producing the one 
and the sea the other. This curtain had also 
embroidered upon it all that was mystical in the 
heavens, excepting that of the [twelve] signs, 
representing living creatures. 

5. When any persons entered into the temple, 
its floor sel 5 them. This part of the temple, 
therefore, was in height sixty cubits, and its 
length the same; whereas its breadth was but 

! twenty cubits; but still that sixty cubits inlength 
was divided again, and the first part of it was cut 
off at forty cubits, and had in it three things that 


jambs of their doors and their lintels: but there || were very wonderful and famous among all man- 
was one gate that was without [the inward court || kind, the candlestick, the table [of showbread,] 
of] the holy house, which was of Corinthian || and the altar of incense. Now the seven lamps 


brass, and greatly excelled those that were only || signified the seven planets; for so many there 
covered over with silver and gold. Rach gate || were springing out of the candlestick. Now the 


had two doors, whose height was severally thirty | 
cubits, and their breadth fifteen. However, they) 
had large spaces within of thirty cubits, and had | 
on each side rooms, and those, both in breadth | 
and in length, built like towers, and their height | 
was above forty cubits. Two pillars did also 
support these rooms, and were in circumference 
twelve cubits. Now the magnitudes of the other 
— were equal one to another; but that over 

e Corinthian gate, which opened on the east 
over against the gate of the holy house itself, 
was much larger; for its height was fifty cubits, 
and its doors were forty cubits; and it was adorn- 
ed after a most costly manner, as having much 
richer and thicker plates of silver and gold upon 
them than the other. These nine gates had that 
silver and gold mares upon them by Alexander 
the father of Tiberius. Now there were fifteen 
steps, which led away from the wall of the court 
of the women to this greater gate; whereas 
those that led thither from the other gates were 
five steps shorter. 

4. As to the holy house itself, which was 
placed in the midst [of the inmost court,] that 
most sacred place of the temple, it was ascended 
to by twelve steps; and in front its height and 
its breadth were equal, and each a hundred cu- 
bits, though it was behind forty cubits narrower, 
for on its front it had what may be styled shoul- 
ders on each side, that passed twenty cubits fur- 
ther. Its first gate was seventy cubits high, and 
twenty-five cubits broad; but this gate bad no 
doors; for it represented the universal visibility 
of heaven, and that it cannot be excluded from 
any place. Its front was covered with gold all 
over, and through it the first part of the house, 
that was more inward, did all of it appear; which, 
as it was very large, so did all the parts about 
the more inward gate appear to shine to those 
that saw them: but then, as the entire house 
was divided into two parts within, it was only the 
first part of it that was open to our view. Its 
height extended all along to ninety cubits in 
height, and its length was fifty cubits, and its 
breadth twenty. Butthat gate which was at this 
end of the first part of the house, was, as we 
have already observed, all over covered with 
gold, as was its whole wall about it: it had also 
golden vines above it, from which clusters of 
grapes hung as tallas a man’sheight. But then 
this house, as it was divided into two parts, the 
inner part was lower than the appearance of the 
outer, and had golden doors of fifty-five cubits al- 
titude, and sixteen in breadth; but before these 
doors there was a veil of equal largeness with 
the doors. It was a Babylonian curtain; embroi- 
dered with blue and fine linen, and scarlet, and 
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twelve loaves that were upon the table signified 
the circle of the zodiae and the year; but the 
altar of incense, by its thirteen kinds of sweet- 
smelling spices with which the sea replenished 
it, signified, that God is the possessor of all 
things that are both in the uninhabitable and 
habitable parts of the earth, and that they are all 
to be dedicated to his use. But the inmost part 
of the temple of all was of twenty cubits. This 
was also separated from the outer part by a veil. 
In this there was nothing at all. It was macces- 
sible and inviolable, and not to be seen by any; 
and was called the Holy of Holies. Now, about 
the sides of the lower part of the temple there 
were little houses, with passages out of one into 
another: there were a great many of them, and 
they were of three stories high; there were also 
entrances on ench side into them from the gate 
of the temple. But the superior part of the tem- 
ple had no such little houses any farther, because 
the temple was there narrower, and forty cubits 
higher, and of a smaller body than the lower 
parts of it. Thus we collect that the whole 
eight, including the sixty cubits from the floor, 
amounted to a hundred cubits. 

6. Now the outward face of the temple in its 
front wanted nothing that was likely to surprise 
either men’s minds or their eyes; for it was 
covered all over with plates of gold of great 
weight, and, at the first rising of the sun, reflect- 
ed back a very fiery splendour, and made those 
who forced themselves to look upon it, to turn 
their eyes away, just as they would have done at 
the sun's own rays. But this temple appeared 
to strangers, when they were coming to it ata 
distance, like a mountain covered with snow; for, — 
as to those parts of it that were not gilt, they 
were exceeding white. On its top it had spikes 
with sharp points, to prevent any pollution of it 
by birds sitting upon it. Of its stones some of 
them were forty-five cubits in length, five in 
height, and six in breadth. Before this temple 
stood the altar, fifteen cubits high, and equal 
both in length and breadth; each of which di- 
mensions was fifty cubits. The figure it was 
built in was a square, and it had corners like 
horns; and the passage up to it was by an insen- 
sible acelivity. It was formed without any iron 
tool, nor did any such iron tool so much as touch 
it at any time. There was also a wall of par- 
tition, about a cubit in height, made of fine 
stones, and so as to be grateful to the sight; this 
encompassed the holy house and the altar, and 
keptthe people that were on the outside off from 
the priests. Moreover, those that had the go- 
πολείκρα and the leprosy were excluded out of 
the city entirely: women also, when their courses 
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were upon them; were shut out of the temple; 


nor, when they were free from that impurity, 
were they allowed to go beyond the limit before 
mentioned: men also, that were not thoroughly 
ure, were prohibited to come into the inner 
court of the] temple; nay, the priests them- 
selves that were not pure, were prohibited to 
come into it also. 

7. Now all those’ of the stock of the priests 
that could not minister by reason of some defect 
in their bodies, came within the partition, toge- 
ther with those that had no such imperfection, 
and had their share with them by reason of their 
stock, but still made use of none except their own 
private garments; for nobody but he that offi- 
ciated had on his sacred garments; but then 
those priests that were without any blemish upon 
them, went up to the altar clothed in fine linen. 
They abstained chiefly from wine, out of this 
fear, lest otherwise they should transgress some 
rules of their ministration. The high priest did 
also go up with them; not always indeed, but on 
the seventh days and new moons, and if any fes- 
tivals belonging to our nation, which we celebrate 
every year, happened. When he officiated, he 
had ona pair of breeches that reached beneath 
’ his privy parts to his thighs, and had on an inner 
garment of linen, together with a blue garment 
round without seam, with fringe work, and reach- 
ing to the feet. There were also golden bells 
that hung upon the fringes, and pomegranates in- 
termixed among them. The bells signified thun- 
der, the pomegranates lightning. But that girdle 
that tied the garment to the breast, was em- 
broidered with five rows of various colours, of 
gold, and purple, and scarlet, as also of fine linen 
and blue, with which colours we told you before 
the veils of the temple were embroidered also. 
The like embroidery was upon the ephod, but the 
quantity of gold therein was greater. Its figure 
was that of a stomacher for the breast. There 
Were upon it two golden buttons like small 
shields, which buttoned the ephod to the gar- 
ment: in these buttons were enclosed two very 
large and very excellent sardonyxes, having the 
names of the tribes of that nation engraved upon 
them; on the other part there hung twelve 
stones, three in a row one way, and four in the 
other; asardius, a topaz, and anemerald; a car- 
bunele, a jasper, and a sapphire; an agate, an 
amethyst, and a ligure; an onyx, a beryl, and a 
chrysolite; upon every one of which was again 
engraved one of the forementioned names of the 
tribes. A mitre also of fine linen encompassed 
his head, which was tied by a blue riband, about 
which there was another golden crown, in which 
was engraven the sacred name [of God :] it con- 
sists of four vowels. However, the high priest 
did not wear these garments at other times, but 
amore plain habit; he only did it when he went 
into the most sacred part of the temple, which 
he did but once in a year, on that day when our 
custom is for all of us to keep a fast to God. And 
thus much concerning the city and the temple; 
but, for the customs and laws hereto relating, we 
shall speak more accurately another time; for 
there remain a great many things thereto re- 
Jating, which have not been here touched upon. 

é 8. Now, as to the tower of Antonia, it was 
situated at the corner of two cloisters of the 
court of the temple, of thaton the west, and that 
on the north: it was erected upon a rock of fifty 
cubits in height, and was on a great precipice: 
it was the work of king Herod, wherein he de- 
monstrated his natural magnanimity. In the 
first place, the rock itself was covered over with 
smooth pieces of stone, from its foundation, both 
for ornament, and that any one who would either 
try to get oP or to go-down it, might not be able 
to hold his feet upon it. Next to this, and before 
you come to the edifice of the tower itself, there 
was a wall three cubits high; but within that 
wall all the space of the tower of Antonia itself 
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as built upon to the height of forty cubits. The 
inward parts had the largeness and form of a pa- 
lace, it being parted into all kinds of rooms and 
other conveniencies, such as courts and places 
for bathing, and broad spaces for camps; 1nso- 
much, that by having all conveniencies that cities 
wanted, it might seem to be composed of several 
cities, but by its magnificence it seemed a al 
lace; and as the entire structure resembled that 
of a tower, it contained also four other distinct 
towers at its four corners: whereof the others 
were but fifty cubits high; whereas that which 
lay upon the southeast corner was seventy cu- 
bits high, that from thence the whole temple 
might be viewed: but on the corner, where it 
joined to the two cloisters of the temple, it had 
passages down to them both, through which the 
guard (for there always lay in this tower a Ro- 
man legion) went several ways among the clois- 
ters, with their arms, on the Jewish festivals, in 
order to watch the people, that they might not 
there attempt to make any innovations; for the 
temple was a fortress that guarded the city} as 
was the tower of Antonia a guard to the temple; 
and in that tower were the guards of those three.* 
There was also a peculiar fortress belonging to 
the upper city, which was Herod’s palace; but 
for the hill Bezetha, it was divided from the tow- 
er of Antonia, as we have already told you; and 
as that hill on which the tower of Antonia stood, 
was the highest of these three, so did it adjoin to 
the new city, and was the only place that hinder- 
ed the sight of the temple on the north. And this 
shall suffice at present to have spoken about the 
city and the walls about it, because I have pro- 
posed to myself to make a more accurate de- 
scription of it elsewhere. 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning the Tyrants Simon and John. How 
also, as Titus was going round the Wali of the 
City, Nicanor was wounded by a Dart; which 
Accident prevoked Titus to press on the Siege. 


§ 1. Now the warlike men that were in the 
city, and the multitude of the seditious that were 
with Simon, were ten thousand, besides the Idu- 
means. These ten thousand had fifty command- 
ers, over whom this Simon was supreme. The 
Idumeans that paid him homage were five thou- 
sand, and had eight commanders, among whom 
those of greatest fame were Jacob the son of So- 
sas, and Simon the sonof Cathlas. John, who 
had seized upon the temple, had six thousand 
armed men under twenty commanders: the zea- 
lots also that had come over to him, and left off 
their opposition, were two thousand four hundred, 
and had the same commander that they had for- 
merly, Eleazar, together with Simon the son of 
Arinus. Now, while these factions fought one 
against another, the people were their prey on 
both sides, as we have said already; and that 
part of the people which wouid not join with 
them in their wicked practices, were plundered 
by both factions. Simon held the upper city, 
and the great wall as far as Cedron, and as much 
of the old wall as bent from Siloam to the east, 
and which went down to the palace of Monoba- 
zus, who was king of the Adiabene, beyond Eu- 
phrates; he also held that fountain, and the Acra, 
which was no other than the lower city ; he also 
held all that reached to the palace of queen Hele- 
na, the mother of Monobazus. But John held the 
temple and the parts thereto adjoining, for a great 
way, as also Ophla, and the valley called the Val- 
ley of Cedron; and when the parts that were in- 
terposed between their possessions were burnt 
by them, they left a space wherein they might 
fight with each other; for this internal sedition 
did not cease even when the Romans were en- 


* Those three guards that lay in the tower of Antonia 
must be those that guarded the city, the temple, and that 
tower of Antonia. 
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camped near their very walls. 
ey had grown wiser by the first onset the Ro- 

ans made upon them, this lasted but a while; 
for they returned to their former madness, and 
separated one from another, and fought it out, 
and did every thing that the besiegers could de- 
sire them to do; for they never suffered any thing 
that was worse from the Romans, than they made 
each other suffer; nor was there any misery en- 
dured by the city after these men’s actions, that 
could be esteemed new. But it was most of all 
unhappy before it was overthrown, while those 
that took it did it a greater kindness ; forI venture 
to affirm, that the sedition destroyed the city, and 
the Romans destroyed the sedition, which it was 
a much harder thing to do than to destroy the 
walls; so that we may justly ascribe our misfor- 


But although 


tunes to our own people, and the just vengeance 


taken on them to the Romans; as to which mat- 
ter let every one determine by the actions on 
both sides. 

2. Now, when affairs within the city were 
in this posture, Titus went round the city on the 
outside with some chosen horsemen, and looked 
about for a proper place where he might make 
an impression upon the walls; but as he was in 
doubt where he could possibly make an attack 
on any side, (for the place was no way accessible 
where the valleys were, and on the other side the 
first wall appeared too strong to be shaken by 
the engines,) he thereupon thought it best to 
make his assault upon the monument of John the 
high priest; for there it was that the first fortifi- 
cation was lower, and the second was not joined 
to it, the builders neglecting to build the wall 
strong where the new city was not much inhabit- 
ed; here also was an easy passage to the third 
wail, through which he thought to take the up- 
per city, and, through the tower of Antonia, the 
temple itself. But at this time, as he was going 
round about the city, one of his friends, whose 
name was Nicanor, was wounded with a dart on 
his left shoulder, as he approached, together with 
Josephus, too near the wall, and attempted to 
discourse to those that were upon the wall, about 
terms of peace; for he was a person known by 
them. On this account it was that Cesar, as 
soon as he knew their vehemence, that they 
would not bear even such as approached them to 
persuade them to what tended to their own pre- 
servation, was provoked to press on the siege. 
He also at the same time gave his soldiers leave 
to set the suburbs on fire, and ordered that they 
should bring timber together, and raise the banks 
against the city; and when he had parted his 
army in three parts in order to set about those 
works, he placed those that shot darts and the 
archers in the midst of the banks that were then 
raising; before whom he placed those engines 
that threw javelins, and darts, and stones, that 
he might prevent the enemy from sallying out 
upon their works, and might hinder those that 
were upon the wall from being able to obstruct 
them. So the trees were new cut down imme- 


* What should be the meaning of this signal or watch- 
word. when the watchmen saw a stone coming from the 
engine, The son cometh, or whut mistake there is in the 
reading, 1 cannot tell. The MSS. both Greek and Latin, 
i agree in this reading; and I cannot approve of avy 
groundless conjectural alteration of the text from YIOZ 
to ΤΟΣ, that not the son or a stone, but that the arrow or 
dart cometh, as hath been made by Dr. Hudson, and net 
corrected by Havercamp. Had Josephus written even his 
first edition of these books of the war in pure Hebrew, or 
had the Jews then used the pure Hebrew at Jerusalem, the 
Hebrew Word for a son is so like that for a stone, Ben and 
Eben, that such a correction might have been more easily 
admitted. But Josephus wrote his former edition for the 
use of the Jews beyond Euphrates, and so in the Chaldee 
language, as he did this second edition in the Greek lan- 
guage ; aud Bar was the Chaldee word for son, instead of 
the Hebrew Ben, and was used not only in Chaldea, &e., 
but in Judea also, as the New Testament informs us. Dio 
also lets us know, that the very Romans at Rome pro- 
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diately, and the suburbs left naked. But now 
while the timber was carrying to raise the banks, 
and the whole army was earnestly engaged ia 
their works, the Jews were not, however, quiet ; 
and it beppened that the people of Jerusalem, 
who had been hitherto plundered and murdered, 
were now of good courage, and supposed they 
should havea breathing time, while the others 
were very busy in opposing their enemies with- 
out the city ; and that they should now be aveng- 
ed on those that had been the authors of their 
miseries, in case the Romans did but get the 
victory. 

3. However, John staid behind out of fear of 
Simon, even while his own men were earnest in 
making a sally upon their enemies without. Yet 
did not Simon lie still, for he lay near the place of 
the siege ; he brought his engines of war. and dis- 
posed of them at due distances upon the wall,both 
those which they took from Cestius formerly, and 
those which they got when they seized the gar- 
rison that lay inthe tower Antonia. But though 
they had these engines in their possession, they 
had so little skill in using them, that they were 
in a great measure useless to them; but a few 
there were who had been taught by deserters 
how to use them, which they did use, though 
after an awkward manner. So they cast stones 
and arrows at those that were making the banks; 
they also ran out upon them by companies, and 
fought with them. Now those that were at work 
covered themselves with hurdles spread over 
their banks, and their engines were opposed to 
them when they made their excursions. ‘The 
engines, that all the legions had ready prepared 
for them,were admirably contrived; but still more 
extraordinary ones belonged tothe tenth legion; 
those that threw darts, and those that threw 
stones, were more forcible and larger than the 
rest, by which they not only repelled the excur- 
sions of the Jews, but drove those away that 
were upon the walls also. Now, the stones that 
were cast were of the weight of a talent, and 
were carried two furlongs and farther. The blow 
they gave was no way to be sustained, not only 
by those that stood first inthe way, buthy those 
that were beyond them for a great space. As 
for the Jews, they at first watched the coming of 
the stone, for it was of a white colour, and could 
therefore not only be perceived by the great 
noise it made, but could be seen also before it 
came, by its brightness; accordingly, the watch- 
men that sat pon the towers gave them notice 
when the engine was let go, and the stone came 
from it, and cried out aloud, in their own coun- 
try language, THE SON comETI(:* so those that 
were in its way stood off, and threw themselves 
down upon the ground ; by which means, and νὴ 
their thus guarding themselves, the stone fell 
down and didthem no harm. But the Romans con- 
trived how to prevent that, by blacking the stone, 
who then could aim at them with success, when 
the stone was not discerned beforehand, as it had 
been till then; and so they destroyed many of 


nounced the name of Simon, the son of Giora, Bar Poras 
for Bar Gioras, as we learn from Xiphiline, p. 217. Re- 
land takes notice, “lat many will here look for a mys- 
tery, as though the meaning were that the Son of God 
came now to take vengeance on the sins of the Jewish na- 
tion,” which is, indeed, the truth of the fact, but hardly 
what the Jews could now mean; unless, possibly by way 
of derision of Christ’s threatenings so often mado, that he 
would come at the head of the Roman army for their de- 
struction. But even this interpretation has but a very 
small degree of probability. [1 were to make an emen- 
dation, by mere conjecture, 1 would read ΠΕΤΡΟΣ 
instead of YIO¥, thouch the likeness be not so great as In 
TOS; because that is the word used by Josephus just be- 
fore, as I nave already noted, on this very occasion, while 
ΤΟΣ, an arrow or dart, is ouly a poetical word, and never 
used by Jesephus eisewhere, and is, indeed, no way suit- 
able to the occasion, this engine not throwing arrows or 
darts, but great stones at this time. 
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them at one blow. Yet did not the Jews, under 
all this distress, permit the Romans to raise their 
banks in quiet; but they shrewdly and boldly ex- 
erted themselves, and repelled them both by 
night and by day. 

4, And now, upon the finishing the Roman 
works, the workmen measured the distance there 
was from the wall, and this by lead and a line, 
which they threw to it from their banks, for they 
could not measure it any otherwise, because the 
Jews would shoot at them, if they came to mea- 
sure it themselves; and when they found that 
the engines could reach the wall, they brought 
them thither. Then did Titus set his engines at 
proper distances, so much nearer to the wall, 
that the Jews might not be able to repel them, 
and gave orders they should go to work; and 
when thereupon a prodigious noise echoed round 
about from three places, and that on the sudden 
there was a great noise made by the citizens that 
were within the city, and no less a terror fell 
upon the seditious themselves ; whereupon both 
sorts, seeing the common danger they were in, 
contrived to make a like defence. So those of 
different factions cried out one to another, that 
they acted entirely as in concert with their ene- 
mies; whereas they ought, however, notwith- 
standing God did not grant them a lasting con- 
cord, in their present circumstances, to lay aside 
their enmities one against another, and to unite 
together against the Romans. Accordingly, Si- 
mon gave those that came from the temple leave, 


by proclamation, to go upon the wall; John also]. 
himself, though he could not believe that Simon || 


Was in earnest, gave them the same leave. Soon 
both sides they laid aside their hatred and their 
peculiar quarrels, and formed themselves into 
one body; they then ran round the walls, and 
having a vast number of torches with them, they 
threw them at the machines, and shot darts per- 
petually upon those that impelled those engines 
which battered the wall; nay, the bolder sort 
leaped out by troops upon the hurdles that co- 
vered the machines, and pulled them to pieces, 
and fell upon those that belonged to them, and 
beat them, not so much by any skill they had, 
as principally by the boldness of their attacks. 
However, Titus himself still sent assistance to 
those that were the hardest set, and placed both 
horsemen and archers on the several sides of the 
engines, and thereby beat off those that brought 
the fire to them: he also thereby repelled those 
that shot stones or darts from the towers, and 
then set the engines to work in good earnest; 
yet did not the wall yield to these blows, except- 
ing where the battering-ram of the fifteenth le- 
gion moved the corner of a tower, while the wall 
itself continued unhurt; for the wall was not 
presently in the same danger with the tower, 
which was extant far above it ; nor could the fall 
of that part of the tower easily break down any 
part of the wall itself together with it. 

5. And now the Jews intermitted their. salliés 
for a while; but when they observed the Ro- 
mans dispersed all abroad at their works, and 
in their several camps, (for they thought the 
Jews had retired out of weariness and fear,) they 
all at once made a sally at the tower Hippicus, 
through an obscure gate, and at the same time 
brought fire to burn the works, and went boldly 
up to the Romans, and to their very fortifications 
themselves, where, at the cry they made, those 
that were near them came presently to their as- 

sistance, and those farther off came running after 
em; and here the boldness of the Jews was too 


hard for the good.order of the Romans; and as 


they beat those whom they first fell upon, so they 

pressed upon those that were now gotten to- 
gether. So this fight about the machines was 
very hot, while the one side tried hard to set them 
on fire, and the other side to prevent it; on both 
sides there was a confused cry made, and many 
of those in the forefront of the battle were slain. 
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However, the Jews were now too hard for the 
Romans, by the furious assaults they made like 
madmen; and the fire caught hold of the works, 
and both all those works, and the engines them- 
selves, had heen in danger of being burnt, had not 
many of those select soldiers that came from 
Alexandria opposed themselves to prevent it; 
and had they not behaved themselves with great- 
er courage than they themselves supposed they 
could have done; for they outdid those in this 
fight that had greater reputation than themselves 
before. This was the state of things till Cesar 
took the stoutest of his horsemen, and attacked 
the enemy, when he himself slew twelve of 
those that were in the forefront of the Jews; 
which death of these ren, when the rest of the 
multitude saw, they gave way, and he pursued 
them, and drove them all into the city, and saved 
the works from the fire. Now, it happened at 
this figbt, that a certain Jew was taken alive, 
who, by Titus’s order, was crucified before the 
wall, to see whether the rest of them would be 
affrighted, and abate of their obstinacy. But af- 
ter the Jews were retired, John, who was com- 
mander of the Idumeans, and was talking to a 
certain soldier of his acquaintance before the 
wall, was wounded by a dart shot at him by an 
Arabian, and died immediately; leaving the 
greatest lamentation to the Jews, and sorrow to 
the seditious. For he was a man of great emi- 
nence, both for his actions and his conduct also. 


CHAP. VII. 


How one of the Towers erected by the Romans 
jell down of tts own accord; and how the Ro- 
mans, after great Slaughter had been made, got 
possession of the first Wall. How also Titus 
made his Assaults upon the second Wall: as 
also concerning Lenginus the Roman, and Cas- 
tor the Jew. 


§ 1. Now on the next night, a surprising dis- 
turbance fell upon the Romans; for whereas Ti- 
tus had given erders for the erection of three 
towers of fifty cubits high, that by setting men 
upon them at every bank, he might from thence 
drive those away who were upon the wall, it so 
happened that one of these towers fell down 
about midnight; and as its fall made a very great 
noise, fear fell upon the army, and they, suppos- 
ing that the enemy was coming to attack them, 
ran all to their arms. Whereupon a disturbance 
and a tumult arose among the legions, and as no- 
body could tell what had happened, they went 
on after a disconsolate manner; and seeing no 
enemy appear, they were afraid one of another, 
and every one demanded of his neighbour the 
watchword with great earnéstness, as though 
the Jews had invaded their camp. And now 
they were like people under a panic fear, till Ti- 
tus was informed of what had happened, and 
gave orders that all should be acquainted with it; 
and then, though with some difficulty, they got 
clear of the disturbance they had been under. 

2. Now these tewers were very troublesome 
to the Jews, who otherwise opposed the Romans 
very courageously ; for they shot at them out of 
their lighter engines from those towers, as they 
did also by those that threw darts, and the archers. 
and those that flung stones. For neither cou'” 
the Jews reach those that were over them, by 
reason of their height, and it was not practicable 
to take them, nor to overturn them, they were so 
heavy; nor to set them on fire, because they 
were covered with plates of iron. So they re- 
tired out of the reach of the darts, and did no 
longer endeavour to hinder the impression of 
their rams, which, by continually beating upon 
the wall, did gradually prevail against it; so that 
the wall already gave way to the Nico, for by 
that name did the Jews themselves call the great- 
est of their engines, because it conquered all 
things. And, now, they were for a long while 


grown weary of sete and of keeping guard, 
were retired to lodge on the night times 

ἃ distance from the wall. It was on other 
accounts also thought by them to be super- 
fluous to guard the wall, there being, besides 
that, two other fortifications still remaining, and 
they being slothful, and their counsels having 
been ill concerted on all occasions; so a great 
many grew lazy and retired. Then the Romans 
mounted the breach, where Nico had made one, 
and all the Jews left the guarding that wall, and 
retreated to the second wall; so those that had 
gotten over that wall o ened the gates, and re- 
ceived all the army within it. And thus did the 
Romans get possession of this first wall, on the 
fifteenth day of the siege, which was the seventh 
day of the month Artemisius, [yar] when they 
demolished a great part of it, as well as they did 
of the northern parts of the city, which had been 
demolished also by Cestius formerly. 

3. And now Titus pitched his camp within the 
city, at that place which was called the Camp of 
the Assyrians, having seized upon all that lay as 
far as Cedron, but took care to be out of the reach 
of the Jews’ darts. He then presently began his 
attacks, upon which the Jews divided themselves 
into several bodies, and courageously defended that 
wall; while John and his faction dd it from the 
tower of Antonia, and from the northern cloister of 
the temple, and fought the Romans before the mon- 
uments of king Alexander ; and Simon’s army also 
took for their share the spot of ground that was 
near John’s monument, and fortified it as far as 
to that: gate where water was brought into -the 
tower Hippacus. However, the Jews made vio- 
lent sallies, and that frequently also, and in bodies 
together, out of the gates, and there fought the Ro- 
mans; and when they were pursued all together 
to the wall, they were beaten in those fights, as 
wanting the skill of the Romans. But when they 
fought them from the walls, they were too hard 
for them; the Romans being ppeomnged by their 
power, joined to their skill, as were the Jews by 
their boldness, which was nourished by the fear 
they were in, and that hardness which is natural 
to our nation under calamities; they were also 
encouraged still by the hope of deliverance, as 
were the Romans by their hopes of subduing 
them in a little time. Nor did either side grow 
weary; but attacks and fightings upon the wall, 
and perpetual sallies out in bodies, were there al] 
the day long ; nor were there any sort of warlike 
engagements that were not then putin use. And 
the night itself had much ado to part them, when 
they began to fight in the morning ; nay, the night 
itself was passed without sleep on both sides, 
and was more uneasy than the day to them, 
while the one was afraid lest the wall should be 
taken, and the other lest the Jews should make 
sallies upon their camps: both sides also lay in 
their armour during the night time, and thereby 
were ready at the first appearance of light to go 
to the battle. Now, among the Jews, the ambi- 
tion was who should undergo the first dangers 
and thereby gratify their commanders. Above 
all, they had a great veneration and dread of Si- 
mon; and to that degree was he regarded by 
every one of those that were under him, that at 
his command they were very ready to kill them- 
selves with their own hands. at made the 
Romans so courageous was their usual custom of 
conquering, and disuse of being defeated, their 
constant wars, and teeta warlike exercises, 
and the grandeur of their dominion: and what 
was now their chief encouragement, Titus, who 
was present everywhere wal them all; for it 
appeared a terrible thing to grow weary while 

sar was there, and fought bravely as well as 
they did, and was himself at once an eyewitness 
of such as behaved themselves valiantly, and he 
who was to reward them also. It was, besides, 
esteemed an advantage at present to have any 
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one’s valour known by Cesar, on which account 
many of them appeared to have more alacrity 
than strength to answer it. And now, as the Jews 
were about this time standing in array before the 
wall, and that in a strong body, and while both 

arties were throwing their darts at each other, 

onginus, one of the equestrian order, leaped 
out of the army of the Romans, and leaped into 
the very midst of the army of the Jews; and as 
they dispersed themselves upon this attack, he 
slew two of their men of the greatest courage ; 
one of them he struck in his mouth as he was 
coming to meet him, the other was slain by him 
with that very dart which he drew out of the body 
of the other, with which be ran this man through 
his side, as he was running away from him; and 
when he had done this, he first of all ran out of the 
midst of his enemies to his own side. So this man 
signalized himself for his valour, and many there 
were who were ambitious of gaining the like re- 
putation. And now the Jews were unconcerned 
at what they suffered themselves from the Ro- 
mans, and were only solicitous about what mis- 
chief they could do them; and death itself seem- 
ed asmall matter to them, if at the same time 
they could but kill any one of their enemies. 
But Titus took care to secure his own soldiers 
from harm, as well as to have them overcome 
their enemies. He also said, that inconsiderate 
violence was madness, and that this alone was 
the true courage, that was joined with good con- 
duct. He therefore commanded his men to take 
enre, when they fought their enemies, that they 
received no harm from them at the same time, 
and thereby show themselves to be truly valiant 
men. 

4. And now Titus brought one of his engines 
to the middle tower of the north part of the wall, 
in which a certain crafty Jew, whose name was 
Castor, lay in ambush, with ten others like him- 
self, the rest being fled away by reason of the 
archers. These men wy still for a while, as in 
great fear, under their breastplates : but when 
the tower was shaken, they arose, and Castor 
did then stretch out his hand, as a petitioner, and 
called for Cesar, and by his voice moved his 
compassion, and begged of him to have mercy 
upon them: and Titus, in the innocency of his 
heart, believing him to be in earnest, and hoping 
that the Jews did now repent, stopped the work- 
ing of the battering-ram, and forbade them to 
shoot at the petitioners, and bade Castor say 
what he had amind to saytohim. He said, that 
he would come down, if he would give him his 
right hand for his security. To which Titus re- 
plied, that he was well pleased with such his 
agreeable conduct, and would be well pleased if 
all the Jews would be of his mind, and that he 
was ready to give the like security to the city. 
Now five of the ten dissembled with him, and 
pretended to beg for mercy, while the rest cried 
out aloud, that they would never be slaves to the 
Romans, while it was in their power to die in a 
state of freedom. Now while these men were 
quarvelling fora long while, the attack was de- 
layed; Castor also sent to Simon, and told him 
that they might take some time for consultation 
about whit was to be done, because he would 
elude the power of the Romans for a considera- 


ble time. And at the same time that he sent 
thus to him, he appeared pean to exhort those 
that were obstinate to accept of 'Titus’s hand for 


their security; but they seemed very angry at 
it, and brandished their naked swords upon the — 
breastworks, and struck themselves upon their 
breasts, and fell down as if they had been slain. 
Hereupon Titus, and those with him, were amaz- 
ed at the courage of the men, and as they were 
not able to see exactly what was done, they ad- 
mired at their great fortitude, and pitied their ca- 
lamity. During this interval, a certain person shot 
a dart at Castor, and wounded him in his nose, 
whereupon he presently pulled out the dart, and 
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showed it to Titus, and complained that this was 
unfair treatment. So Cesar reproved him that 
shot the dart, and sent Josephus, who then stood 
by him, to give his right hand to Castor. But 
Josephus said that he would not go to him, be- 
cause these pretended petitioners meant nothing 
that was good; he also restrained those friends 
of his who were zealous to goto him. [But still 
there was one Adneas, a deserter, who said he 
would go to him. Castor also called to them, 
that somebody should come and receive the 
money which he had with him; this made Auneas 
the more earnestly to run to him with his bosom 
open. Then did Castor take up a great stone, 
and threw it at him which missed him because 
he guarded himself against it, but still it wound- 
ed another soldier that was coming to him. When 
Cesar understood that this was a delusion, he 
perceived that mercy in war is a pernicious 
thing, .because such cunning tricks have less 

lace under the exercise of greater severity. So 

e caused the engine to work nore strongly than 
before, on account of his anger at the deceit put 
upon him. But Castor and his companions set 
the tower on fire when it began to give way, and 
leaped through the flame into a hidden vault that 
was under it, which made the Romans farther 
suppose that they were men of great courage, 
as having cast themselves into the fire. 


CHAP. VIII. 


How the Romans took the second Wall twice, and 
got ready for taking the third Wail. 


§ 1. Now Cesar took this wall there on the 
fifth day after he had taken the first: and when 
the Jews had fled from him, he entered into it with 
a thousand armed men, and those of his choice 
troops, and this at a place where were the mer- 
chants of wool, the braziers, and the market for 
cloth, and where the narrow streets led obliquely 
to the wall. Wherefore if Titus had either demo- 
lished a larger part of the wall immediately, or 
had come in, and, according to the law of war, 
had laid waste what was left, his victory would 
not, 1 muppose, have been mixed with any loss 
to himself. But now, out of the hope he had-that 
he should make the Jews ashamed of their ob- 
stinacy, by not being willing, when he was able, 
to afflict them more than he needed to do, he 
did not widen the breach of the wall, in order 
to make a safer retreat upon occasion; for he 
did not think they would lay snares for those that 
did them such a kindness. When therefore he 
came in, he did not permit his soldiers to kill any 
of those they caught, nor to set fire to their 
houses neither: nay, he gave leave to the sedi- 
tious, if they had a mind, to fight without any 
harm to the people, and promised to restore the 
people’s effects to them; for he was very desi- 
rous to preserve the city for his own sake, and 
the temple for the sake of the city. As to the 
people, he had them of a long time ready to com- 
ply with his proposals; but as to the fighting 
men, this humanity of his seemed a mark of his 


weakness, and they imagined that he made these 


proposals because he was not able to take the 
rest of the city. They also threatened death to 
the people if they should any one of them say a 
word about a surrender, They moreover cut the 
throats of such as talked of a peace, and then at- 
tacked those Romans that were come within the 
wall. Some of'them they met in the narrow 
streets, and some they fought against from their 
houses, while they made a sudden sally out at 
the upper gates, and assaulted such Romans as 
were beyond the wall, till those that guarded the 
wall were so affrighted, that they leaped down 
from their towers, and retired to their several 
camps. Upon which a great noise was made by 
the Romans that were within, because they were 
encompassed round on every side by their ene- 
mies; as also by them that were without, be- 
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cause they were in fear of those that were left ip 
the city. 'Thus did the Jews grow more nume- 
rous perpetually, and had great advantages over 
the Romans by their full knowledge of those nar. 

row lanes; and they wounded a great many of 
them, and fell upon them, and drove them out 
of the city. Now these Romans were at pre- 
sent forced to make the best resistance they 
could, for they were not able in great numbers 
to get out at the breach in the wall, it was so 
narrow. It is also probable that all those that 
were gotten within had been cut to pieces if 
Titus had not sent them succours: for he ordered 
the archers to stand at the upper ends of these 
narrower lanes, and stood himself where was 
the greatest multitude of his enemies, and with 
his darts he put a stop to them; as with him did 
Domitius Sabinus also, a valiant man, and one 
that in this battle appeared so to be. Thus did 
Cesar continue to shoot darts at the Jews con- 
tinually, to hindér them from coming upon his 
men, and this until all his soldiers had retreated 
out of the city. » 

2. And thus were the Romans driven out, after 
they had possessed themselves of the second 
wall. Whereupon the fighting men that were 
in the city were lifted up in their minds, and 
were elevated upon this their good success, and 
began to think that the Romans would never 
venture to come into the city any more; and 
that, if they kept within it themselves, they 
should not be any more couquered; for God had 
blinded their minds for the transgressions they 
had been guilty of, nor could they see how much 
greater forees the Romans had than those that 
were now expelled, no more than they could 
discern how a famine was creeping upon them; 
for hitherto they had fed themselves out of the 
public miseries, and drank the blood of the city. 
But now poverty had for a long time seized upon 
the better part, and a great many had died al- 
ready for want of necessaries, although the se- 
ditious indeed supposed the destruction of the 
people to be an easement to themselves; for 
they desired that none others might be preserv- 
ed but such as were against a peace with the 
Romans, and were resolved to live in opposition 
to them, and they were pleased when the multi- 
tude of those of a contrary opinion were con- 
sumed, as being then freed from a heavy bur- 
den. And this was their disposition of mind 
with regard to those that were within the city, 
while they covered themselves with their ar- 
mour, and prevented the Romans when they were 
trying to get into the city again, and made a wall 
of their own bodies over against that part of the 
wall that was cast down. Thus did they valiant- 
ly defend themselves for three days; but on the 
fourth day they could not support themselves 
against the vehement assaults of Titus, but were 
compelled by force to fly whither they had fled 
before; so he quietly possessed himself again of 
that wall, and demolished it entirely. And when 
he had put a garrison into the towers that were 


Οἱ the south parts of the city, he contrived how 


he might assault the third wall. 


CHAP. IX. 


Titus, when the Jews were not at all mollified by 
his leaving off the Siege for a while, set him. 
self again to prosecute the same; but soon sent 
Josephus to discourse with his own Countrymen 
about Peace. 


§ 1. A RESOLUTION was now taken by Titus to 
relax the siege for a little while, and to afford 
the seditious an interval for consideration, and 
to see whether the demolishing of their second 
wall would not make them a little more compli- 
ant, or whether they were not somewhat afraid 
of a famine, because the spoils they had gotten 
by rapine would not be sufficient for them long; 
so he made use of this relaxation in order to 


a 


“hy 


ee his own designs. Accerdingly, as the 
u appointed time when -he must distribute 
subsistence money to the soldiers was now come, 
he gave orders that the commanders should. put 
the army into battle array in the face of the ene- 
may, and then give every one of the soldiers their 
pay. So the soldiers, according to custom, open- 
ed the cases wherein before their arms lay cover- 
ed, and marched with their: breastplates on, as 
did the horsemen ledd their horses in their fine’ 
trappings. Then did the plates that were be- 
fore the city shine very splendidly for a great 
way; nor was there any thing either so gratéful 
to Titus’s own men, or so terrible to the enemy, 
as that sight. For the whole old wall, and the 
north side of the temple, was full of spectators, 
and oné might see the houses full of such as look- 
ed at them; nor was there any part of the city 
which was not coveréd over with theit multi- 
tudes: nay, a very great consternation ‘seized 
upon the hardiest of the Jews thémselves, when 
they saw all the army in the same place, toge- 
ther with the fineness of their’ arms, and fle 
good order of their méw. And I eannot bat think 
that the seditious would hate changed their 
minds ut that sight, unless the ctimes they had 
committed against the people had not been so 
horrid that they despaired of forgiveness from | 
the Romans; but as they believed death with | 
torments must be their punishmeut, if they did | 
not go on in the defence of the city; they thought 
it much bettér to die in war. Fate also prevailed 
so far Over them, that the innocent were to perish 
with the guilty, aud the city was to be destroyed 
with the seditious that were in it. ᾿ 
2.°Thus did the Romans spend four days in 

bringing this subsistence money to the several 
legions. But on the fifth day, when no signs of 

eace appeared to come from the Jews, Titus 
divided his legiens, and began to raise banks, 
both ‘at the tower of Antonia, and at John’s 
monument. Now, his designs were to take the 
upper city at that menuinent, arid the temple at 
the tower of Antonia; for if the temple were not 
taken, it would be dangerous to keep the city 
itself; so at each of these parts he raised him 
banks, each legion’ raising owe. As for those that 
wrought at John’s menument, the Idumeans, and 
those tliat weré in arms with Simon, made sal- 
lies upon them, 4nd i sdme stop to them; 
while John’s party, and the multitude of zealots 
with them,’ did the like to those that were before 
the tower of Antonia. These Jews were now too 
hard for the Romans, not only in direct fighting, 
hetause they stood upon the higher ground, but }) 
because they had now learned to use théir own 
engines, fot their continual use ofthem ong day 
after another did by degree’ improve their skill 
about them ; for of oné sort of engines for darts 
they had three hundred, and forty fox stones, by 
the means of which they made it more tedious 
or the Romans to raise their banks. - But then 
Titus, knowing that the ¢ity would be either 
saved or destroyed for hintself, did not only pro-| 
ceed earnestly in the siege, but did not omit to 
have the Jews exhorted to repentance; so he 
mixed good counsel with his works for the siege. 
And being sensible that exhoftations are fre- | 

uently more effectual than arms, he persuaded 

hem to surrender. fhe city, now in a-manmer | 
already taken, and) thereby to saye themselves, | 
and sent Josephus to speak to them in their own 
language; for he imagined they might yield to 
the persuasion οἵ ἃ countryn«m of their own. 

3. So Josephus went round avout the wall, and 
tried to find a, place that.was out of the reach ef 
their darts, and yet. within their hearing; and 
besought them inimany words, “To spare them- 
selves, to spate their country, and their temple, 
and not to be more obdurdte in these cases than 
foreigners themselyes:-for that the Komans, who 
had no relation to those things, had a reverence 
for their sacred rites and places, although they 
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belonged to their enemies, and had till now kept 


| their id ed 


their hands off from meddling with them; w 


be preserved, will be the enly. people that wi 

reap the benefit of them, hurry on to, have them 
destroyed. That certainly they have seen their 
strongest walls demolished, and that the wall 
sti remaining was weaker than those that were 
already taken. That they must knowthe Roman 
power was invincible, and that they had, been 
used to serve thent; forthat in case δὶ be allowed 
a right thing to fight for liberty, that ought to 
have been done at first; but for them that have 
onee fallen under the power of the Romans, and 
have now submitted to them for,so many lon 

yeurs, to ‘pretend to shake off that yoke after- 
ward, was the work of such as had a-mind to die 


miserably, not.of such as. were lovers of liberty. — 


Besides, men may well enough grudge at the 
dishorour of owning igiioble masters over them, 
but ought not to do so to those who have all 
things ulder their command ᾿ for what part of 
the world is there thathath escaped the Romans, 
waless it be such as are of no use through violent 
cold? And evident it is, that-fortuwe is on al 
hands gone over'to them; and that God, when 
he had gone round the nations with this dominion, 
is now settled in Italy. ‘That, moreover, it isa 
strong and fixed law, even among brute \beasts, 
as well as among men, to yield to those that are 
too strong for them; and to suffer those to have 
the dominion, who are too hard for. the rest in 
war. 
fathers, who were far ‘superior to them, both in 
their souls and bodies, and other advantages, did 
γε submit tothe Romans, which ἔπ. would not 

ave suffered, had they not known that God was 
With them, As for themselves, what.can they 
depend on in this their opposition, when the 
greatest part.of their city is already taken; and 
when those that are within it are under greater 
miseries than if théy were taken, although their 
walls be still standing ? For that the Romans are 
not unacquainted with that famine-which is in 
the city, whereby the people are already ‘con- 
sumed, and the fighting men will in ἃ little time 


| be so too; for although the Romatis should leave 


off the siege, and not fall upon the city with 
im their hands, yet was there an in- 
superable war that beset them within, and was 
augmented every hour, unless they were able to 
stage war with famine, and fight against ityor 
could alone conquer their naturabappetites.” He 
addéd this further, “ How right a thibgit was'to 
change their conduct, before their calamities 
were become incurible, and to have. recoursé to 
such advice as might preserve them, while op- 
portunity was offered them for so domg. For 
that thee Romans would not be mindful of their 
past_actions, to their disadvantage, unless they 
persevered in their insolent behaviour tothe 
end; because they were viaturally mild ‘in their 
conquests, and preferred what was profitable, 
before what’ theit passions dictated to thems 
which profit of theirs lay not in téaving the tity 
empty of inhabitants, nor the country desert; on 
which account Cesar did now offer them bis right 
hand for their security. Wheteas, if he took*the 


| city by foree, he would not save any of them, and 


this especially, if they rejected his offers in these 
their utmost distresses; for the walls that-were 
ilready taken could not but assure them thatthe 
third wall Would quickly be taken also. And al- 
though their fortifications should prove too strong 
for the Romans to break through them, yet ‘oti 
the famine fight for the Romans against them.” 
4, While Josephus was makitig this sree 
tion to the Jews, many of them jested upon “hiny 
froin the wall, aud many reproached ina; vay, 
some threw their darts at hin: but wheu he 


could not himself persuade them. by δὶ ch a : 
i 


good advice, he betook himself ta t e histor 
belonging to their own uation, ai orled out 


For which reason it was, that their fore- — 


ee νυν, ee ee ae 


‘such-as were brought up under them, and, if ee 


rr 


‘back, and consider whence it is that you fight 
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aloud, “O miserable creatures! are you 580 un- 
mindful of those that used to assist you, that you 
will fight af Nhe weapons and by your hands 
against the Romans? ben did we ever con- 
quer any other nation by such means? and when 
was it that God, who is the Creator of the Jew- 
ish people, did not avenge them when they had 
been injured? Will not you turn again, and look 


you have profanely abused? Will not you recall 


THE JEWS. 
ria, brought along with him all Asia, and encom- 


assed this city round with his army, did he fall 
by the hands of men? were not those hands lifted 
up to God in prayers, without meddling with 
their arms, when the angel of God destroyed that 
prodigiousarmy in one night? when the Assyrian 
king, as he arose the next day, found a hundred 
fourscore and five thousand dead bodies, and - 
when he, with the remainder of his army, fled 


armed, and did not pursue them! -You are also 


with such violence, aad how great a Supporter Jar from the Hebrews, though they. were. un- 


to mind the prodigious things done for your fore- 
fathers and this holy place, and how great ene- 
mies of yours were by him subdued under you! 
T even tremble myself, in declaring the works of 
God before your ears that are unworthy to hear 
them: however, hearken to me, that you may 
be informed, how you fight not only against the 
Romans, but against God himself. In old time 
there was one Necao, king of Egypt, who was 
also called Pharaoh; he came with a prodigious 
army of soldiets, and seized queen Sarah, the 
mother of our nation. What did Abraham our 
progenitor then do? Did he defend himself from 


acquainted with the slavery we were under at 
Babylon, where the people were captives for 
seventy years; yet were they not delivered into. 
freedom again, before God made Cyrus his gra- 
cious instrument in bringing itabout; according- 
ly they were set free by him, and did-again re- 
store the worship of their deliverer at his tem- 
ple. And, to speak in general, we can produce 
no example wherein our fathers got any success 
by war, or failed of success when without war 
they committed themselves to God. When they 
staid at home they conquered, as pleased their 
Judge, but when they went out to fight, they 


this injurious person by war, although he had} were always disappointed ; for example, when 


three hundred and eighteen captains under him, 
and an immense army undereach of them? In- 
deed, he deemed them to be no. number at all 
without God’s assistance, and only spread out his 
hands towards this holy place,* which you have 
now polluted, and reckoned upon him as upon 
his invincible supporter, instead of his own army. 
Was not our queen sent back without any defile- 
ment to her husband, the very next.evening? 
while the king of Egypt fled away, adoring this 
place which you have defiled by shedding there- 
in the blood of your own countrymen; and he 
also trembled at those visions which he saw in 


the king of Babylon besieged this very city, and 
our king Zedekiah fought against him, eontrary 
to what predictions were made to him by Jere- 
miah the prophet, he was at once taken prisoner, 
and saw the city and the.temple demolished. 
Yet how much greater was the moderation of 
that king, than.is that of your present governors, 
and that of the people then under him, than is 
that of you at-this time? for when Jeremiah 
cried out aloud, how very angry God was at them 
because of their transgression, and teld them 
they should be taken prisoners unless they would 
surrender up their city, neither did the king nor 


the night-season, and bestowed both silver rms people put -him to death: but for you, (to 


gold on the Hebrews, as on a people beloved by 
od. Shall I say nothing, or shall [ mention,the 
removal of our fathers into Egypt, who, when 
they were used tyranically, and were. fallen un- 
der the power of foreign kings for four hundred 
years together, and might have defended them- 
selves by war and by fighting, did yet do nothing 
but. commit themselves to God? Who is there 
that does not know that Egypt was overrun with 
all sorts of wild beasts, and consumed by all sorts 
of distempers? how their land did not bring forth | 
its fruit 7 how the Nile failed of water ? how the ten. 
pene of Egypt followed one upon another? and 

ow by those: means our fathers were sent away, 
under a guard without any bloodshed, and with- 
out running any dangers, because God conduct- 
ed them as his peculiar servants ? Moreover, did 
not Palestine groan under the ravage*the Assy- 


pass over what you have done within the city, 
which I am not able to describe as your wicked- 
ness deserves,).you abuse me, and throw darts 
at-me, who only exhort’ you to save yourselves, 
as being provoked when you are put in mind of 
your sins, and-cannot bear.the very mention of 
those crimes which you every day perpetrate, 
For another example, when Antiochus, who was 


| ealled Epiphanes,lay before this city,and had been 


uilty of many indignifies against God, and our 
orefathers met him in arms, they then were slain 
inthe battle, the city was plundered by our ene- 
mies, and our sanctuaries made desolate for three 
years and six months. And what need I bring 
any more examples? Indeed, what can it be that 
hath stirred up anarmy of the Romans. against 
our, nation 1. Is it not the impiety of the inhabit- 
ants?’ Whenee did our servitude commience ἢ 


rianst made, when they carried away our sacred || Was'it not dérived from the seditions. that were 
ark? as did their idol Dagon, and as also did ||améng' our’ forefathers, when the madness of 


that entire nation of those that carried it away ; 
how they were smitten with a loathsome distem- 
per in the secret parts of their bodies, when their 
very bowels came down together with what they 
had eaten, till those No that stole it away 
were. obliged to bring it back again, and that 
with thé sound of cymbals and timbrels, and 
other oblations, in order to. appease the anger of 
God for the violation of his holy ark. If was 
God who then became our. general, and accom- 
plished these great things for our fathers, and 
this because they did not meddle with war and 
fighting, but committed it to him to judge about 
their affairs. When Sennacherib, king of Assy- 


* Josephus supposes, in this his admirable speech to the 
Jews, that not Abraham only, but Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 

rayed toward atemple at Jerusalem, or toward Jerusalem 
itself, in which were Mount Sion and Mount Moriah, on 
which thé tabernacle and temple did afterward stand ; and 
this long before either the Jewish tabernacle or temple 
was built. Nor is the famous command given by God to 
Abraham, to go two or three days journey on purpose to 
offer up his son Isaac there, unfavourable to such a notion. 

t Note here, that Josephus, in this his same admirable 
speech, calls the Syrians, nay, even the Philistines on the 


Aristobulus and. Hyrcanus, and our mutual quar- 
rels- brought Pompey upon this city, and when 
God reduced those under subjection to the Ro- 
mans, who were unworthy of the liberty they 
had enjoyed. After asiege, therefore, of three 
months, they were forced to surrender them- 
selves, although they had not been guilty of such 
offences with regard. to our sanctuary and our 
laws, as you have; and this while they had much 
greater advantages to go to war than you have. 
Do not we know what end Antigomus, the son of 
Aristobulus, came to, under whose reign Go 

provided that this city should be taken againupon 
account of the people’s offences? When Herod, 


most south part of Sy-ia, Assyrians; which Reland ob- 
serves as what was common among the ancient writers. 
Note also, that Josephus. might well put the Jews in mind, 
as he does here more than onice, of their wondérful and 
truly miraculous defiverancé from Sennacherib king of 
Assyria, while the Roman army, and himself with them, 
were now encamped upon, and.beyond that very spot of 
ground where the Assyrian army lay 780 years before, 
and which retained the very name of the Oump of the As- 
syrians ΙΝ that very day. See chap. vii. sect. 3, and chap, 
ΧΙ]. sect. 2. 
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‘the son of Antipater, brought upon us Sosius, 
and Sosius brought upon us the Roman army, 
they were then encompassed aud besieged for 
six months, til, as a punishment for their sins, 
they were taken, and the city was plundered by 
the-enemy. Thus it appears, that arms were 
never given to our nation; but that we are al- 
Ways given up to be fought against, and to be 
taken; for I-suppose, that suweh as inhabit this 
holy place ought to commit the disposal of all 
things to God, and then only to disregard the 
assistance of men, when they resign themselves 
up to their Arbitrator, who is above. As for you, 
what have you done of those things that are re- 
commended by our legislator? and what have 
ou not done of those things that he hath con- 
emned? How imuch more impions are you 
than those which were so quickly taken? You 
have not avoided se much as those sins that are 
usually done in secret; J mean thefts, and trea- 
cherous plots dgaimst men, and adulteries. You 
are quarreling about rapines aid murders, and 
invent strange ways of wickedness. Nay, the 
temple itself is become the receptacle of all, and 
this divine place is potinted by the hands of those 
of our own Country, which place hath yet been 
reverenced by the Romans, when it was at a dis- 
tance from them, when they have suffered many || 
of their own customs to give place to our law. 
And, after all this, dd you expect him whom you 
have so impiously abased to be your supporter? 
To be sure then you have a right to.be petition- 
ers, and to call upon him to assist yon, so pure 
are your hands! Did your king [Hezekiah] lift 
up such hands in prayer fo Ged against the king 
Assyria when he destreyed that great army || 
in one night? And do the Romans commit suc 
wickedness, as did the king of Assyria, that you 
may have reason to hope for the like vengeance 
upon them? Did not that king accept of money 
from our king on this condition, that’ he should 
not destroy the city, and yet, contrary to the oath 
he had taken, be came down to burn the temple? 
while the Romans do demand no more than that 
‘accustémed tribute -which our fathers pxid to 
their fathers; and if they may but once obtain 
that, they neither aim fo destroy this city, ner to 
touch this sanctuary: nay, they will grant you! 
besides, that your posterity shall be free, and|| 
your possessions secured to you, and will pre-|| 
serve your holy laws inviolate to you. And it is 
plain madness to expect that God should appear 
as well disposed towards tire wicked as towards; 
the righteous, since he knows when it is proper 
to punish men for their sins immediately: ac- 
cordingly he brake the power of the Assyrians 
the very first night that they pitched their camp. | 
Wherefore, had he judged that our nation was! 
worthy of freedom, or the Romans of, punish- 
ment, he had immediately inflicted punishment 
upon those Romans, as he did upon flre Assyrians, 
when Pompey began to meddle with our nation, 
or when after him Sosius came up against us, or 
when Vespasiar Jaid waste Galilee, or lastly, 
when Titus came first of all near tothe city; al- 
though Magnus and Sosius did not only suifer 
nothing, but took the city by force; as did Vespa- 
sian go from the war he made against you to re- 
ceive the empire; and as for Titus, those springs 
that were formerly alinost dried up* when they 
were under your power, since he is come, run 
more plentifully than they did before: accord- 
ingly you know that Siloam, as well as all the 
other springs that were without the city, did so 
far fail, that water was sold by distinct measures; 
whereas they now have such a great quantity of 
water for your enemies, as is sufficient not only 
for drink both for themselves and their cattle, 


» This drying up of the Jerusalem fountain of Siloam, 
when the Jows wanted it, and its flowing abundantly when 
the enemies of the Jews wanted it, and these both in the 
days of Zedekiah and of Titus, (and this last as a certain 
event well known by the Jews at that time, as Josephus 
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but for watering their gardens also. The same 


wonderful sign’ you had also experience of for- 
merly, when the forementioned king of Babylon 
made war agamst us, and whem he took the city, 
and burnt tire temple; while yet I believe the 
Jews of that age were not so impious as yoware. 
Wherefore I cannot but suppose that God is fled 
out of his sanctuary, and stands on the side of 
those against wliom you fight. Now even a man, 
ifhe be but a food man, will fly from an impure 
house, and will hate those that are in it; and do 
you persuade yourselves that God will abide with 
you in-your iniquities, who sees all secret things, 
and hears what is kept most private? Now what 
crime is there, [ pray you, that is so much as 
kept a secret among you, or is concealed by 
you? nay, what is there that is not open to your 
very enemies” for you show your transgressions 
after a pompous manner, and contend one with 
another which of you shall be more wicked than 
another; and you make a public demonstration 
of your injustice, as if it were virtue, However, 
there is a place left for your preservation, if you 
be willing to accept of it; and God is easily re- 
conciled to those that confess their fanlts, and 
repent of them. O hard-hearted wretches as 
you are! cast away all your arms, and take pity 
of your country, already going to ruin; return 
from your wicked ways, and have regard to the 
excellency of that city you are going to betray, 
to that excellent temple, with the 
50 many countries in it... Who could bear to be 


the-first that should set that temple on fire? who | 


could be willing that these things should be no 
more? and what is there that can better deserve 
to be preserved? O inseénsible ereatures, and more 
stupid than are the stones themselves! And if 
you eannot look at these things with discernin 

eyes, yet, however, have pity upon your fami- 
lies, and set before every one of your eyes your 
children, and wives, and parents, who will be 
gradually consumed either by famine or by war, 
I am seusible that this danger will extend to my 
mother, and wife, and to that family of mine 
which hath been by no means ἐπα ῖο, and in- 


| deed to one that hath been very eminent in old 


time; and perhaps you may imagine that it ison 
their account only that 1 give you this advice: if 
that be all, kill them; nay, take my own blood 
as a reward, if it may but procure your preser 

vation; for lam ready to die, in case you will 
buat returu to a sound mind after my death.” 


CHAP. X. 

How a great many of the People earnestly endea- 
voured to desert tothe Romans : as also, what in- 
tolerable Things those that stayed behind suffer- 
ed by Famine, and the sad Consequences thereof, 


ὁ 1. As Josephus was speaking thus with a 
loud voice; the seditious would neither yield to 
what he said, nor did they deem it safe for them 
to alter their conduct; but as for the people, they 
had a great inclination to desert to the Romans: 
accordingly, some of them sold what they had, 
and éven the most precious things thathad been 
laid up as treasures by them, for a very small 
matter, and swallowed down pieces of gold that 
they might not be found out by the robbers ; and 
when they escaped to the Romans, went to stool, 
and had wherewithal to provide plentifully for 
themselves ; for Titus let a great number of them 
go away into the country whither they pleased. 
And the main reasons why they were so ready 
to desert were these, that now ἴδον, should be 
freed from those miseries which they had en- 
dured in that city, and yet should not be in slaves 
ry to the Romans; however, John and Simon, 
with their factions, did more carefully watch these 


here tolls them openly to their faces,) are very remarkable 
instances of a Divine providence for the punishment of the 
Jewish nation, when they were grown very wicked, at 
both those times of the destruction of Jerusalem. ἡ 


onations of — 
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men’s going out than they did the coming in of |}daments; and a man was forced to bear what it 
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the Romans; and if any one did but. afford the |fis terrible even to hear, inorder to.make him 
least shadow of suspicion of such an intention, ||confess that he had but one loaf of bread, or 
his throat was cut immediately. ; that he might discoyer a handful of barley-meal 
_ 2. Butas for the richer sort, it proved all one ἢ that was concealed; and this was done when these 
to them whether they staid in the city or attempt- || tormentors were not themselves hungry ; for the 
ed to get out of it; for they were equally de- || thing. had been less barbarous had necessity 
stroyed in both cases; for every such person was || forced them to.its but this was done to keep their 


τ put to-death under this pretence, that they were || madness in exercise, and as making pfepara- 


going to desert, but! in reality that the robbers ||tion of provisions for themselves for the follow- 


~ 


might get what they had. The madness of the jing days. These men went also to meet those 
seditious didvalso increase together with their ||that had erept out of the city by night, as far as 
famine, and both those miseries wete every day ||the Roman guards, to gather some plants and 
inflamed more and more; for there was no corn ||herbs that grew wild; and when those people 
which any where appeared publicly, but the rob- |/thought they had got clear.of the enemy, they 
bers came running: into, and searched men’s pri- || snatched from them what they had broug t with 
vate houses; and then-if they found any, they |jthem, even while they had frequently entreated 
tormented them, because they had denied they |/them, and that by. calling upon the tremendous 
had any, and if they found none, they torment- ||namre of God, to give them back ‘some part of 


ed them worse, because they supposed they had 
more carefully concealed it.. The indication they 
made use of whether they had any or not, was 
taken from the hodies of these miserable wretch- 
es; which if they were in good case, they sup- 
pera they were in no want at all of food, but if 
they were wasted away, they walked off without 
searching any farther: nor did they think it pro- 
per to kill such as these, because they saw they 
would very soon die of themselves for want of 
food. Many there were, indeed, who sold what 
they had for one measure; it was of wheat, if 


_ they were of the richer sort, but of barley, if 


they were poorer. When these had so done, 


they shut themselves up in the inmost rooms of 


their houses, and ate the corn they had gotten; 
some did it without grinding it, by reason of the 
extremity of the want they were in,.and others 
baked bread of.it, according as necessity and 
feur dictated to them ;- ἃ table was nowhere laid 
for a distinct meal, but they »natehed the bread 
out ofthe fire half baked, and ate it very hastily. 

3. It was now a miserable case, and a siglit 
that would, justly bring tears into our eyes, how 
men stood as,to their food, while the more pow- 
erful had more than enough, and the weaker 
were lamenting [for want of it.] But the famine 


what had they brought; though these would not 
give them the least crumb, and they were to be 
well contented that they were only spoiled, and 
not slain at the same time. ‘ 

4. These were the afflictions which the lower 
sort of people suffered from these tyrant’s guards; 
but for the men that were in dignity, and withal 
were rich, they were carried before the tyrants 
themselves; some of whom were falsely accused 
of laying treacherous plots, and so were destroy- 
ed; others of them were eharged with designs 
of betraying the city to the Romans; but the 
readiest way of all was this, to saborn somebody 
to affirm that they were resglved to desert to the 
enemy. And he who was utterly despoiled of 
what he had by Simon, was sent back again to 
John, as of those who had been already plunder- 
ed by John, Simon got whatremained; insomuch 
that they drank the blood of the populace to one 
another, and ‘divided the dead bodies of the poor 
creatures. between them: so that although, on 
account of their ambition after dominion, they 
contended with each other, yet did they very 
well agree in their wicked praetices; for he that 
did not communicate what he had got by the mis 
eries of othersto the:other tyrant, seemed to be 
too little guilty, and in one respect only; and-he 


‘was too, hard for all other passions, and-it is de- 


structive to nothing so much as to modesty for | 


what was otherwise worthy of reverence was in 
this case despised ; insomuch that childrenspulled 
the very morsels that their fathers were eating 
out of their yery mouths; and what was: still 
more to be pitied, so did the mothers do as to their 
infants; and when those ‘that were most dear 
were perishing under their hands, they were not 
ashamed to take from them the very last drops 
that might preserve their lives; and while they 
ate after this manner, yet were they not conceal- 
ed in so doing; but the seditious» everywhere 
came uponthem immediately, and snatched away 
from them what they had gotten from others; 
for when they saw any house shut up, this was 
to them a signal that the people within had got- 
ten some food ; whereupon they broke open the 
doors, and-ran in; and took pieces of what they | 
were eating almost up out of their very throats, 
and this by foree; the old men, who held their 
food fast were beaten; and ifthe women hid 
what they had within their hands, their hair 
was’ torn for so doing; nor was there any com- 
miseration shown either to the 
infants, but they lifted up children from. the 
ground, as'they hung upon the morsels they had 

otten, and shook them down upon the floor. 

ut still were they more barbarously cruel to 
those that had prevented their coming in, and had 
actually swallowed down what they were going 
to seize upon, as if they had been unjustly de- 
rauded of their right, “They also invented ter- 
tible methods of tormeuts, to discover where any 
food was, and they were these: to stop up the 
passages of the. privy parts of the miserable 
wretches, and to drive sharp stakes up their fun- 


peeere with regard to strangers. 


aged or to the | 


that did not partake of what was so commrunica- 
ted to him,:grieved at the loss, as at the loss: of 
what was ἃ valuable thing, that be had no share 
in such ‘barbarity. y 4 

5. It is therefore impossible to go distinctly 
over every instance of these men’s iniquity. I 
shall therefore speak my mind here at once brief- 
ly, that neither did any other city ever suffer such > 
miseries, hor did any.age ever breed a genera- 
tion more fruitful in wickedness than this was, 
from-the beginning of the world. Finally, they 
brought, the Hebrew nation into contempt, that 
they might themselves appear comparatively less 
They’ con- 
fessed what was true, that they were the slayes, — 
the scum, and the spurious and abortive offspring 
of our nation, while they, overthrew the city them- 
selves, and forced the Romanus, whether they 
would: or not, to gain a melancholy reputation, 
by acting gloriously against them, and did almost 
draw that fire upon the temple, which fhey seem- 
ed to think came too slowly ; and: indeed, when 
they saw that temple burning from the upper 
city, they were neither troubled at it, nor did 
they shed any tears on that account, while yet 
these passions were diseovered among the Ro- 
mans themselves.. Which circumstances we 
shall speak of hereafter in their proper place, 
when we come to treat of such matters. 


| , CHAP. ΧΙ. 

How the Jews were crucified before the Walls of the » 

City. Concerning Antiochus EXpiphanes ; and 

‘how the Jews overthrew tie Banks that had been 
raised by the Romans. 

§ 1. So now Titus's banks were advanced a 

great way, notwithstanding his soldiers had been 
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very much distressed from the wall. He then 
sent a party of horsemen, and ordered they should 
lay ambu for those that went out into the 
vain to 


stroyed, they had no concern about it, an ἫΝ : 
the worlditself was a better temple to God t 
i ‘this. That yet this temple would be preserved 
er food. - Some of these were in-|| by him-that inhabited therein, whom they still 
deed fighting men, who were not contented with || had for their assistant in this war, and did there-_ 
what they got by rapme; but the greater part of || fore laugh at all his threatenings, which would” 
them were poor people, who were deterred from |) come to nothing, because the conclusion of the 
‘deserting by the concern they were under for || whole depended upon God orly.” These words 
their own relations; for they could not hope to || were mixed with reproaches, and with them they 


re 
q 


escape away, wear with their wives and chil- hy 
dren, without the knowledge of thé “ἣν 

nor could they think of leaving these relations 
to be slain by the robbers on their account; nay, 
the severity οὗ the famine made them bold tm 
thus going out: so nothing remained but that, 
when they were concealed from the robbers, they 
should be taken hy the enemy; and when they 
were going te be taken, they were forced to de- 
fend themselves for fear of being punished; as 
after they had fought, they thought it too late to 
make any supplications for mercy: so they were 
first whipped, and then tormented with all sorts 


of tortures, before they died, and were then cru- | 


cified before the wall of thezity. This+ misera- 
te proseseye made ‘Titus greatly to pity them, 
while they caught every day five hundred Jews; 
nay, some days they caught more: yet it did not 
appear to be safe for him to let those that were 


taken by foree go their way, and to set a guard- 


ever so mapy he saw would be to make such as 
guarded them useless to him. The main reason 
why he did not forbid that cruelty was this, that 
he hoped the Jews might perhaps yield at that 
sight, out af fear lest they might themselves af- 
terward be liable to the same cruek treatment. 
So the soldiers, out of the wrath and hatred they 
bore the Jews, nailed those they caught, one after 
one way, and another after another, to the cross- 
es, by way of jest, when their multitude was so 
great, that room was wanting for the crosses, and 
crosses Wanting for the bodies.* 

2. But so far were the seditious from repent- 
ing at this sad sight, that,on the contrary, they 
made the rest of the multitude believe other- 
wise; for they brought the relations of those 
that’ had deserted upon-the wall, with such of the 
populace as were very eager to go over upon the 
‘security offered them, and showed them what 
miseries those underwent, who fled to the Ro- 
mans; anil told ther that those who were caught 
were supplicants to them, and not such as were 
taken prisopers. This’sight kept many of those 
within the sy who were so eager to desert, till 
‘the-truth was known; yet did some of them ΓΝ 
away immediately as unto’certain punishment, 
esteeming death from their enemies to be a quiet 
departure, if compared with that by famine. So 
Titus commanded that the hands of many of 
those that-were caught should be cut off} that 
they might not be thought deserters, and might 
be credited on account of the calamity they 
ον were under, and sent them in to John and Simon, 
_ with this exhortation, that “they would now at 

length leave off [their madness | and not force 

_ him to destroy the city, whereby they would 
_ * have those advantages of repentance, even in 
«their utmost distress, that they would preserve 
their own lives, and so fine a city of their own, 
and that temple which was their peculiar glory.’’ 
He then went round. about the banks that were 
cast up, and hastened them, in order to show, 
that his words should in no longtime be followed 
by his deeds. In answer to which, the seditious 
cast reproaches upon Cesar himself, and upon 
his father also, and cried out with a loud voice, 
that “they contemned death, and did well in 
. preferring it before slavery; that they would do 
-all the mischief to the Romans they could, while 
they had breath in them; and that for their 
own city, since they were, as he said, to be de- 


i 


ὃ 


᾿. 


4, * Reland very properly takes notice here, how justly 
this judgment came upon the Jews, when they were craci- 
fied in 


ee we 


itious; | 


made a mighty clamour.° » , 

3. In the mean time Antiochus Epiphanes came 
to the city, having with him a considerable num- 
ber of other armed men, and a band ¢alled the 
Macedonian band about him, all of the same age, 
tall, and just past their childhood, armed, and 
instrueted after the Macedonian manner, whence 
it was that they took that name. Yet were many 
of them unworthy of so famous a nation ; for it had 
so happened, that the king of Commagena had 
flonrished more than any other kings that were 
under. the power of the  ποϊη αν; till a chan 
happened in his condition; and when he was b 
come an old man, he declared ‘plainly, that we- 
oughtnot to eall any mam happy before he is dead 
But this son of his, who was then come thither 
before his father was decwying, said, that “ 
could not but wonder what made the Roma 
|tardy in making their attacks upon 
Now he was a warlike man, and nat 
|im exposing himself to dangers$ ἢ 
strong a man, that his boldness’ se 
|| having success. Upon this’ 
| said, “* He would share the 
with him.” However, Antiochu 
was, and with his Macedonians made en 
jassault upon the wall; and, indeed, for his own 
part, his sfrength and skill were so great that he 
guarded himself from the Jewish darts, and yet 
shot his darts at them, while yet the young men 
with him were almost allsorely galled; for they 
had so great a regard to the’ promises that had 
tbeen made of their courage, that they would 
' needs persevere in their fighting, and at length 
many of them retired, but not till they were 
wounded ; and then they perceived that true Ma- © 
eédonians, if they were to be conquerors, must 
have Alexander’s good fortune also. 

4. Now as the Romans began to raise their 
banks on the twelfth day of the month Artemi- 
sius, [Jyar,] so had they much ado to finish them 
by the twenty-ninth day of the same month, after 
they had laboured hard for seventeen days con- 
tindally. For there were now four great banks 
faised, one of which was at the tower Anto- 
nin; this was raised by the fifth legion, over 
against the middle of that pool which was éalled 
Siruthius. ‘Another was cast up by the twelfth 
legion, at the distance of about twenty “cubits 
from the other. But the labours of the tenth 
legion, which lay a great way off’ these, was on 
the north quarter, and at the pool called Ainyg- 
‘dalon; as was that of the fifteenth legion about 
thirty cubits from it, and at the high priest’s mo- 
nument. And now when the engines were brought, 
John had from within undermined the space that 
was over against the tower of Antonia, as far'as 
the banks themselves, and had supported the 
ground overthe mine with beams laid across one 
another, whereby the Roman works stood upon 
an uncertain foundation. Then did he order such 
material’ to be brought in as were daubed over 
with pitch and bitumen, and set them on fire; 
and as the cross-beams that supported the banks 
were burning, the ditch yielded on the sudden, 
and the banks were shaken down and fell into 
the ditch with a prodigious noise. Now at the 
first there arosé a very thick smoke and dust as 
the fire was choked with the fall of the bank; 
but as the suffocated materials were now gra- 
dually consumed, a plain flame broke oat, on 
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room for the crosses, and crosses for the bodies of those 
Jews, since they had brought this judgment on themselves 
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multitudes together, that the Roma wanted Il by the crucifixion of their Messiah. 
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δ, 


ο΄ οὗ delay! nor did they leave their, enemies till 


hie ΩΝ 


_ they. had darts thrown at them on every side, and 
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which sudden oy Aap of the flame, a conster- 


nation fell upon the Romans,-and the shrewdness 
of the contrivance discouraged them ; and indeed 
this accident coming upon them at a time when 
they thought they had already gained their point, 
cooked their hopes for the time to come. They 
also thought it would be to. no purpose to take 
the pains to extinguish the fire, since if it were 
extinguished the banks were swallowed up alrea- 
dy [and betome useless to them.] : 

‘5. Two days after this Simon and his party 
made an attempt to destroy the other banks; for 
the Romens had brought their engines to bear] 
there, ahd began already to make the wall shake. 
And here one Tephtheus of Garsis, a city of Ga- 
lilee, and Megassarus, one who was derived from 
some of Queen Mariamne’s servants, and with 
them one from Adiabene, he was the son of Na- 
bateus, and called by the name of Chagiras, ἢ 

om the ill fortune he had, the word signifying a 
e man, snatched some torches, and ran sud- 

-upon the engines. -Nor were there during 
shis war any men that ever sallied out-of the city 
“who were their superiors, either in their own 
boldness, or in the terror they struck into their 

enemies. For they ran out upon the Romans, not 
_as if they were enemies.but friends, without fear 


they had rushed violently through the midst of 
them, and set their machines on fire. And though 


Were on every side assaulted with their enemies’ 
swords, yet did they uot withdraw themselves out 
of thé dangers they were in, till the fire had 
caught ‘hold of the instruments; but when the 
flame went ap, the Romans came running from 
their camp to save their engines. Then did the 
Jews hinder their succours from the wall, and 
fought with those that endeavoured to quench the 
fire, without any regard to the danger their 
bodies were in. So the Romans pulled the en- 
gines out of the fire, while the hurdles that co- ἢ 
vered them were on fire; but the Jews caught 
hold of the battering-rams through the flame it- 
self, and held them fast, althouzh the iron upon} 
them was become red hot: and now the fire 
spread itself from the engines to the banks, and 
prevented those that carne to defend them, and 
all this while the Romans were encompassed 
round about with aflame, and despairing of say- 
ing their works from it, they retired to their |! 
camp.’ Then did the Jews become still more ani | 
more in number by the coming of those that were 4 
within the city to their assistance; and as they 
were very bold.upon the good success they had 
had, their violent.assaults were almost irresistible; 
nay, they proceeded as far as the fortifications of 
the enemies’ ¢amp, and fought with their cuards. 
Now there stood a body of soldiers in array be- 
fore that camp, which suceeeded one another, by 
turns in their armours and as to those the law of 
the Romans was terrible, that he who left his 
post there, let the. occasion be whatsoever it 
might be, he was to die for.it; so that»body of 
soldiers, preferring rather to die in fighting éon- 
rageously, than asa punishment for their cowar- 
dice, stood firm; and at the necessity these men 
were in of standing to it, many of the others that 
had run away, out of shame turned back again 5 
and when they had set the engines against the: 
wall, they kept the multitude from coming more’ 
of them out of the city [which they could the 
more easily do,] because they had made no pro- 
vision for preserving or guarding their bodies at 
this time ; for the Jews fought now hand to hand 
with all that came in their way, and without any 
caution fell against the points of their enemies? 
spears, and attacked them bodies against bodies ; 
for they were now too hard for the Romans, not 
so much by their other warlike actions, as by 
these courageous assaults they made upon them; 
wad the Romans gave Fapnore to their boid- 
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ness, than they did to the sense of the harm they 
had received from them. ' A 

6. And flow. Titus was come from the tower of 
Antonia, whither he was gone to look out for a 
place for raising other banks, and reproached the 
soldiers greatly for permitting their own wall to 
be in danger, when they had taken the walls of 
their enemies, and sustained the fortune of men 
besieged, while the Jews were allowed to sally 
out against them, though they were already ina 
sort of prison; He then went round about the 
enemy with some chosen troops, and fell upon 
their flank himself; so the Jews who had been 
before assaulted in their faces, wheeled about to 
Titus, and continued the fight. The armies also 
were now mixed one among another, and the 
dust that was raised so far hindered them from 
seeing one another, and the noise that was made 
so far hindered them front hearing one another, 
that neither side could discern an enemy from a 
friend. However, the Jews -did not flinch, though 
not so much from their real strength, as from 
their despair of deliverance. The Romans also 
would not yield, by reason of the regard they 
had to glory, and to their reputation im war, and 
because Czesar himself went into the danger be- 
fore them; Tmsomuch that I cannet but think the 
Romans would in the conelusion have now taken 
even the whole multitude οὔ the Jews, so very 
angry were they at them, hatthese not prevent+ 
ed the upshot of the battle, and retired into the 
city. However, seeing the banks of the Ro- 
mans were demolished, these Romans were very 
much cast down upon the loss of what had cost 
them so long pains, and this in one hour’s time. 
And many indeed despaired of taking the cit 
with their usual engines of war only. ; 
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Titus thot.ght fit-to encompass the City round 
with a Wall: after which the Famine consumed 
the People by whole Houses and Families to- 
wether, . - ’ 


§ ΤΟ Ann now did Titus consult with his com-. 
manders whatwas to bedone. Those that were 
of the warmest tempers thought he should 
bring the whole army against the city, and storm 
the wall; for that hitherto no more than a part 
of theirarmy had fought with the Jews, but that 
in case the entire army was to- come at once, 
they wouldnot be able to sustain their aftacks, 
but would be overwhelmed by their darts. But 
of those that were for a more cautious manage- 
ment, some were for raising their. banks again, 
ad others advised-to let the-banks alone, but to 
lie still before the city, to gard against the 
coming out of the Jews, and so to leave, the 
enemy to the famine, and this without direcs 
fighting with them; for that despair was not to 
be conquered, especiaily as to those whe are de- _ 
sirqus to die by the sword, while a more terrible 
‘misery than that is reserved for them. How- 
ever, Tiths did not think it fit. for so great an 
army to lie entirely idle, and that yet it was in > 
vain to fight with those that would be destroyed ~ 
one by another;,he also showed them how 'm- ᾿- 
practicable it was to cast up any more banks, for 
want of materials, and to guard against theJdews 
coming out, still more impracticable; as also, 
that to encompass the whole city round with his 
army, was not very easy, by reason of its magni- 
tude, and the difficulty of the’ situation; and on — _ 
‘other. accounts dangerous, upon the sallies the 
Jews might make out of the city.. For although 
they might guard the known passages out of the 
place, yet would they, when they found them- 
selves under the greatest distress, contrive secret 
passages out, as being well acquainted with all 
such places; and if any provisions were carried 
in by stealth, the siege would thereby be longer 
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| delayed. He also owned, that he was afraid that» 
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the length of time thus to be speut, would diminish 
the glory of his saccess; for though it be true 
that eungt of time will perfect every thing, yet 
that to do what we do ina little time is “Ὁ 
That, τ 


sary to the gaining reputation. 
his opinion was, that if they aired at quickness 
joined with security, they must build a wall 


round about the whole city, which was, he 
thought, the only way to prevent the Jews from 
coming out any way, and thenthey would either 
entirely despaic of saving the city, and so would 
surrender it up to him, or be still the more easily 
conquered when the famine had farther weaken- 
ed them. For that besides this wall, he would 
not lie entirely at rest afterward, but would take 
care thento have banks raised main, when those 
that would oppose them were become weaker. But 
that if any one should think such a work to be 
too great, and not to be finished without’ much 
difficulty, he ought to consider that it is net fit 
for Romans to undertake any small work; and 
that none but God himself could with ease ac- 
complish any great thing whatsoever. 

2. These arguments prevailed with the com- 
manders. So Titus gave orders that, the army 
should be distributed to their several shares of this 
work; and indeed there now came upon the sol-} 
diers ἃ certain divine fury, so that they did not 


only part the whole wall that was to be built||they were made of, they thrust some of those 


amiong them, nor did only one legion strive with 
another, but the lesser divisions of the army did 
the same; insomuch that each’ soldier was ambi- 
tious to please his decurion, each decurion his 
centurien, each centurion his tribune, and the 
ambition of the tribunes was to please their su- 
perior commanders, while Cesar himself took 
notice of and rewarded the. like contention in 
those commanders; for he went round about the 
works many times every day, and took a view of 
what was done. Titus began the wall from the 
camp of the Assyrians, where his own camp was 
pitched, and drew it down to the lower parts of 
Cenopptis: thence it went along the valley of Ce- 
dron, to the Mount of Olives, it then bent towards 
the-soutl, and encompassed the mountain as far as 
the rock called Peristereon, and that other hill 
ich lies next it, and is-gver the yalley which 
es to Siloam ; whenee it bended again to the 
_ west, and went down to the valley of the Fountain, 
_» beyond which it went up again at the monument 
of Ananus the high priest, and encompassing that 
mountain where Pompey had formerly pitched his 
camp, it returned back to the north side of the city, 
and was carried on as far as acertain village called 
the house of the Erebinthi; after which it encom- 
passed Herod’s monument, and there on the east 
was joined’ to Titus’s own camp, where it began. 
- Now the length of this wall was forty furlongs, 
one only abated. Now on this wall without were 
erected thirteen places to keep garrisons in, whose 
circumferences, put together, amounted to ten fur- 
longs; the ΝΣ Wns completed in three days; 
80 that t would naturally have reqiired some 
‘months, was done in so short an interval as is in- 
‘tredible. When Titus had therefore encompass- 
ed the city with this wall, and put garrisons into 
Faroe Places, he went round the wall at the first 
watch of the night, and observed how the guard 
was kept; the second watch he allotted to Alex- 
ander; the commanders of legions took the 
third watch. ey also cast lots among them- 
selves who should be upon the, watch in the 
night time, and who should go all night long 
round the spaces that were interposed between the 
isons. 
3. So all hope of escaping was now cut off 
from the Jews, together with their liberty of 
oing out of the city. Then did the famine wi- 
en its progress, and devoured the people by 
whole houses and families; the upper rooms were 
full of women and children = were dying by 
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famine, and the lanes of the city were full of the 


dead bodies of the aged; the children alse and 

8 young men wandered about the market-places 
shadows, all swelled with the famine, and. 
ll down dead, wheresoever their misery seized | 
nem. As for burying them, those, that were 
sick themselves were not able tu doit, and those ~ 
that were hearty and well were deterred from. 
doing it by the great multitude of those dead bo- 
dies, and by the uncertainty there was how’soon’ 
they should die themselves; for many died as 
they were burying others, aud many went to 
their coffins before that fatal hour was come. 
Nor was there any.lamentations ade under 
these calamities, nor were heard any mournful . 
complaints ; but the famine confounded all natu- 
ral passions; for those who were just going to die 
looked upon those that were gone to their rest 
before them with dry eyes and open mouths: A 
deep silence also, and a kind of deadly night, had 
seized upon the city; while yet the robbers 
still more terrible than these miseries were ther ; 
selves; for they broke open those houses J 
were no other than graves of dead bodies, and © 
plundered them of what they had, and carrying. ’ 
off the coverings of their bodies, went out laugh-— 
ing, and tried the-points of their swords in’ 
dead bodies; and in order to prove what metal” 
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through that still lay alive upon weet - 
for those that entreated them to lend them Ἐποῖν. 
right hand and their sword to despatch them, ᾿ 
they were too proud to grant their requests, and). - 
left them to be consumed by the famine. Now  _ 
every one of these died with their eyes fixed upon 
the temple, and Jeft the seditious alive behihd. 
them. Now the,seditious at first gave orders 
that the dead should be buried out of the public - 
treasury, as not enduring the stench of their dead 
bodies. But afterward, when they coaldnotdo 
that, they had them cast down from the walls 
into the valleys beneath. 

~ 4. However, when Titus, in going his round 
along these valleys, saw them full of dead bodies, 
and the thick -putrefaction running about them, ~ 
he gave a groay, and, spreading out his hands 
to heaven, called God to witness that this was 
not his doing; and such was the sad case of the 
city itself. But the Romans were very joyful, 
since none of the seditious could now make sallies 
out of the city, because they were themselves 
disconsolate, and the famine already touched. 
them also. These Romans besides had great. 
plenty of corn and other necessaries out of Syria; 
and out of tlre neighbouring provinces; many of 
whom would stand near to the wall of the city, 
and show the people what great quantities of 
provisions they had, and so make the enem 
more sensible of their famine, by the great plenty, 
even to satiety, which they -had themselves. 
However, when the seditious still showed no in- 
clinations of yielding, Titus, out of his com 
miseration of the people that remained, and out 
of his earnest desire of rescuing what was still 
left out of those miseries, began to raise his 
banks again, although materials for them were 
hard to be come at; for all the trees that were 
about the city had been already cut down for the 
making of the former banks. Yet did thé sol- 
diers bring with them other materials from the 
distance of ninety furlongs, and thereby raised 
banks in four parts. mueh greater than the for- 
mer, though this was done only at the tower of 
Antonia. So Ovsar went his rounds through the 
legions, and hastened on the works, and showed 
the robbers. that they were now in his hands. 
But these men, and these only, were incapable 
of repenting of the wickedness they had been 
guilty of, and, separating their souls from their 
bodies, they used them both as if they belonged 
to other folks, and not to themselves. For no 
gentle affection could touch their souls, nor could 
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any pain affect their bodies, since they could still 
tear the dead bodies of the people as dogs do, and 


fill the prisons. with those that were sick. 


‘CHAP. XII» 


The great Slaughters and Sacrilere that were 
‘ Jerusalem. 


1, Accoxputa LY Simon would not suffer Mat- 
thias, by whose means he got possession of the 
 ejty,-to’zo, off without forment. ‘his Matthias 

wasithe.son.of:Boethus, and was one of the high 
priests, one that liad been very faithful to the 
people, and in great esteem with them; he, when 
the multitude werer distressed by the zealots, 
among whom John was numbered, persuaded the 
_ people to admit this Simén to come in to assist 
them, while he had made no terms with him, 
nor expected-any thing that was evil from him. 
But when Simon was. come in, and had geften 
he city under his power, he esteemed him that 
had advised them to admit him as-his enemy 
equally with the rest, as looking upon that advice 


ἢ » asa piece of his simplicity only: so he bad him 
then brought before him, and condemned to die 
for being’ on the side of the Romans, without 
giving him, leave to make his defence. He || 


.°Yeondemned also his three sons to die with him; 
rs -as to the fourth he prevented him by running 

way to Titus before. » And when be begged for 
‘is, that he might be slain before lis sons, and 
that as a favour, on account thathe had procured 
_ ~ ‘the gates of the:city to he opened.to him, he gave 
_ order that he should be slain the last. of them all: 
_ so he was not slain till he had seen his sons slain 

_ before his eyes, and that by being produced-over 
against the Romans; for such a charge bad 
Simon given to Ananus, the son of Bamadus, 
who was the most barbarous of all his guards. 

᾿ He also. jested upon him, and told him that he 
might now see whether those to whom he intend- 
ed to go over, would send Kiim any succours or 

_ not; but still he forbade their dead bodies should 
be buried. After the slaughter of these, a certain 


» priest, Ananias, the son of Masambalus, a person 
of eminency, as also Aristeus, the scribe of the 

a sanhedrim, and born at Emmaus, and with them 
y fifteen men of figure among the people, were 


i! slain. They also kept Josephus’s father in prison, 

_and made public proclamation, that no, citizen 

whosoever should eitherspeak to him himself, op 

. _ go into’ his company among others, for fear he 

ες \should betray them. "They also slew such as 

yoined in lamenting these men, without-any fur- 
ther examination. ἢ ; 

2. Now when Judas, Δ 650 of Judas, who was 
one of Simon’s under officers, and a person in- 
trusted by him to keep one of the towers, saw 
this procedure of ‘Simon, he called together tev 
4 of those undér: him) that were most faithful to 

him, (perhaps this was done partly out of pity to 

‘those that had so barbarously been put to death, 
but principally, in order to provide for his own 
safety,) and spoke thus to them: “ How long 
shall we bear these miseries? or what hopes 
have we of deliverance by thus continuing feith- 
v _ ful to such wicked wretehes? Is nét the famine 
τς already come against us? Are not the Romans 
in a manner gotten within the city? Is not Simon 
become unfaithful to his benefactors? and is 
there not reason to fear he will very soon bring 
us to the like punishment, while the security the 
Romans offer us is sure? Come on, let us sur- 
render up this wall, and save ourselves and the 
exe Nor will Simon be very mueh hurt, if, now 
| e.despairs of deliverance, he be brought: to 
| justice a little sooner than he thinks on.” Now 
these ten were prevailed upon by those argu- 
ments: so he sent the rest,of those that were 
under him, some one way, and some another, 
that no discovery might be made of what they 
had resolved upon. Accordingly, he called to (he 
x 
of 
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Roma om the tower about the third hour; 
! but they, some, of them out of pride, despised 
vhat he said, and others of them did not believe 
m to be in earnest, though the greatest number 

ἃ the matter, as believing they should get 
on of the city in a little time, without 
zard.. But when Titus was just coming 
ther with his armed men, Simon was acquaint- 
ed with the matter before he came, and presently 
took the tower into his own eustody, before it 
was surrendered, and seized tpon these men, 
and put them to death in the sight of the Romans 
themselves; and when, he had mangled their 
dead bodies, he threw them down before the wall 
of the city. 2 v4 . 

3. In the mean time Josephus, as he was going 
|, round the city, had his head wounded by astone 
that was- thrown: at him; upon whic he fell 
down as giddy. Upon-which fall of his the Jews 
made a sally, and he had-been hurried away into 
the city, if Cesar had not sent men to protect 
him immediately ; and, as these men were fight- 
ing, Josephus was-taken up, though he heard 
little of what was done. So. the seditious sup- 
posed they had now slain that man whom they 
were the most desirous of killing, and made 
thereupon a great noise in way of rejoicing. This 
accident was told in the city ; and the multitude 
that remained became yery disconsolate at the 
news; as being persuaded that he was really 
dead, on whose-account alone they cold venture 
ta desert to the Rémans.. But when Josephus’s 
mother heard in prison that her son was dead, 
she said to those that watched about her,“ that 
she had always been of opinion, since the siege 
of Jotapata, {that he would he slain,] and she 
should never eujoy him alive any more,’ She 
also made greatlamentation privately to the maid- 
| servants that were about her, and said, “that this 
Was all the advantage she had of bringing so ex- 
traérdinary a person as this son into the world, 
that she should not be able even to bury that son 
of hers, by whom she expected to have been 
buried herself.’ However, this false report did 
not put his mother to pain, nor afford merriment 
|| to the robbers long; for Josephus soon recovered 
of his wound, and came out, and cried aloud, 
“that it would nét be long ere’they should be 
punished for this wound they had given him.” 
He also made a-fresh exHortation to the people 
to come out, upon the security, that would: be 
giventhem., This sightof Josephus encouraged | 
the people greatly, and brought a great conster- 
nation upon the seditious. °° δὲ γῇ 

4. ake ye some of the deserters, having no 
other way, leaped down from the wall mmedi 
ately, while others of them went out of the city 
with stones, as if they would’ fight them; ‘but 
thereupon they fled away to the Romans. But 
here a worse fate accompanied these, than what 
they had found within the city; and they met 
witha quicker despatth-from the too great abun 
dance they had among the Romans, than they 
could have done from the famine amongythe 
Jews; for when they came first ἕο the Romans, ~ 
they were puffed up by the famine, and swelled’ 
like men in-a dropsy; after which they all on the — 
sudden over-filled those bodies that were before 
empty, and so burst asunder, excepting such only » 
as were skilful enough to restrain their appetites, — 
aud by degrees, took in their,food into bodies un- 
accustomed thereto. Yet did -amother plague 
seize upon those that were thus preserved; for 
there was found among the Syrian deserters a 
certain person who was caught gathering pieces 
of gold out of the excrements of the Jews’ bel- 
lies; for the deserters, used to swallow such 
pieces of gold, as we told you before, when they 
came out, and for these did the seditious search 
them all; for there was a great quantity of gold 
inthe city; tmsomuch that as much was now sold 
liu the Ltoman camp for twelve Attic [drams, | 


| 
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as was sold before for twenty-five. But when}jthis temple; whereas this man, who was a Jews 
this contrivance was discovered in one instance, || seized upon what were the donations of foreign- 
the fame of it filled their several camps, that the |} ers, and said to those that were with him, that it 
deserters came to them full of gold. Sothe i- |} was proper for them to use divine things while 
tude of the Arabians, with the Syrians, they were fighting for the Divinity, without fear, 
those that came as supplicants, and sei and that such whose warfare is for the temple, 
their bellies. Nor does it seem to me, th: y ||should live of the temple; on which account he 
misery befell the Jews, that was more terrible emptied the vessels of that sacred wine and oil, 
than this, since in one night’s time about two || which the priests kept to be poured on the burnt- 
thousand of these deserters were thus dissected. || offerings, and which lay in the inner court of the 
5. When Titus came to the knowledge of this |}temple, and distributed it among the multitude, 
wicked practice, he had like to have surrounded || who, in their anointing themselves, and drink- 
those that had been guilty of it with his horse, ||ing, used [each of them] above a hin of them. 
and have shot them dead; and he had done it, |} And here I cannot but speak my mind, and 
had not their number been so very great, and || what the concern I am under dictates to me, 
those that were liable to this punishment would || and it is this: I suppose, that had the Romans 
have been manifold more than those whom they || made any longer delay in coming against these 
had slain. However, he called together the |/ villains, that the city would either have been 
commanders of the Roman legions, (for some of || swallowed up by the ground opening upon them, 
his own soldiers had been also guilty herein, as || or been overflowed by water, or else been de- 
he had been informed,) and had great indignation || stroyed by such thunder as the country of Sodom 
ainst both sorts of them: ‘ What! have any || perished by,* for it had brought forth a genera- 
of my own soldiers done such things as this out |/tion of men much more atheistical than were 
of the uncertain hope of gain, without regarding ||those that suffered such punishments; for by 
their own weapons, which are made of silver || their madness it was that all the people came to 
and gold? Moreover, do the Arabians and Sy- || be destroyed. 
rians now first of all begin to govern themselves || 7. And, indeed, why do I relate these particu- 
as they please, and to indulge their appetites in || lar calamities? while Manneus, the son of Laza- 
a foreign war, and then, out of their barbarity in || rus, came running to Titus at this very time, and 
murdering men, and out of their hatred to the || told him, that there had been carried out through 
Jews, get it ascribed to the Romans !”—for this || that one gate, which was intrusted to his care, 
infamous practice was said to be spread among ||no fewer than a hundred and fifteen thousand 
some of his own soldiers also. Titus then threat- || eight hundred and eighty dead bodies, in the in- 
ened, that he would put such men to death, 1}} terval between the fourteenth day of the month 
any of them were discovered to be so insolent as || Xanthicus, [Nisan,] when the Romans pitched 
to do so again; moreover, he gave it in charge to || their camp by the city, and the first day of the 
the legions, that they should make asearch after ||month Panemus, [Tamuz.] ‘This was itself a 
such as were suspected, and should bring them ἢ} prodigious multitude; and though this man was 
to him. But it appeared, thatthe love of money ||not himself set as a governor at that gate, yet 
was too hard for all their dread of punishment, || was he appointed to pay the public stipend for 
and a yehement desire of gain is natural to men, || carrying these bodies out, and so was obliged of 
and no passion is so yenturesome as coyetous- ||necessity to number them, while the rest were 
ness; otherwise such passions have certain || buried by their relations; though all their burial 
bounds, and are subordinate to fear. But in re- || was but this, to bring them away, and cast them 
ality it was God who condemned the whole na- ||out of the city. After this man there ran away 
tion, and turned every course that was taken for ||to Titus many of the eminent citizens, and told 
their preservation to their destruction. This, ||him the entire number of the poor that were 
therefore, which was forbidden by Cesar under ||dead, and that no fewer than six hundred thou- 
such a threatening, was ventured upon privately ||sand were thrown out at the gates; though still 
against the deserters, and these barbarians would ||the number of the rest could not be discovered ; 
go out still, and meet those that ran away before ||and they told him farther, that when they were 
any saw them, and looking about them to see ifno |/no longer able to carry out the dead bodies of 
Romans spied them, they dissected them, and |/the poor, they laid their corpses on heaps in 
pulled this polluted money out of their bowels; || very large houses, and shut them up therein; as 
which money was still found in a few of them, also, that a medimnus of wheat was sold for a 
while yet a great many were destroyed by the ||talent, and that when, a while afterward, it was 
bare hope there was of thus getting by them, |/not possible to gather herbs, by reason the city 
which miserable treatment made many that were || was all walled about, some persons were driven 
deserting to return back again into the city. to that terrible distress as to search the common 
6. But as for John, when he could no longer || sewers and old dunghills of cattle, and to eat the 
lunder the people, he betook himself to sacri- || dung which they got there; and what they of old 
ete and melted down many of the sacred uten- |}could not endure so much as to see, they now 
sils, which had been given to the temple, as also ||used for food. When the Romans ΒΟΑΙ͂Σ, eard 
many of those vessels which were necessary for all this, they commiserated their case; w ile the 
such as ministered about holy things, the cal- ||seditious, who saw it also, did not repent, but 
drons, the dishes, and the tales; nay, he did |/suffered the same distress to come upon them- 
not abstain from those pouring vessels that were || selves; for they were blinded by that fate which 
sent them by Augustus and his wife; for the Ro- || was already coming upon the city, and upon 
man emperors did ever both honour and adorn || themselves also. 


on this place, and in his Palestina, tom. 1, p- 254—258 5 
though I rather suppose part of that region of Pentapolis 
to be now under the waters of the south part of that see, 
but perhaps not the whole country. 


* Josephus, both here and before, B. iv. ch. viii. sect. 4, 
esteems the land of Sodom not as part of the lake Asphal- 
titis, or under its waters, but near it only, as Tacitus also 
took the same notion from him, Hist. y. vi. 7, which the 


great Reland takes to be the very truth, both in his note | 
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BOOK VI. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT ONE MONTH.—FROM THE GREAT EXTREMITY TO 
WHICH THE JEWS WERE REDUCED TO THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM BY TITUS 


CHAP. I. 


That the Miseries of the Jews still grew worse; 
and how the Romans made an Assault upon the 
Tower of Antonia. 


§ 1. Txus did the miseries of Jerusalem grow 
worse and worse every day, and the seditious 
were still more irritated by the calamities they 
were under, even while the famine preyed upon 
themselves, after it had preyed upon the people; 
and indeed the multitude of carcasses that lay in 
heaps one upon another, was a horrible sight, 
and produced a pestilential stench, which was 
a hinderance to those that would make sallies 
out of the city, and fight the enemy; but as 
those were to go in battle array, who had been 
already used to ten thousand murders, and must 
tread upon those dead bodies as they marched 
along, so were not they terrified, nor did they 
pity men as they marched over them, nor did 
they deem this affront offered to the deceased to 
be any ill omen to themselves; but as they had 
their right hands already polluted with the mur- 
ders of their own countrymen, and in that con- 
dition ran out to fight with foreigners, they seem 
to me to have cast areproach upon God himself, 
as if he were too slow in punishing them; for the 
war was not now gone on with, as if they had 
any hope of victory; for they gloried, after a 
brutish manner, in that despair of deliverance 
they were already in. And now the Romans, 
although they were greatly distressed in getting 
together their materials, raised their banks in 
one and twenty days, after they had cut down 
all the trees that were in the country that ad- 
joined to the city, and that for ninety furlongs 
round about, as 1 have already related. And 
truly the very view itself was a melancholy 
thing; for those places which were before adorn- 
ed with trees and pleasant gardens, were now 
become a desolate country every way, and its 
trees were all cut down; nor could any foreigner 
that had formerly seen Judea and the most beau- 
tiful suburbs of the city, and now saw it as a de- 
sert, but lament and mourn sadly at so great a 
change, for the war had laid all the signs of beau- 
vy quite waste; nor, if any one that had known 
the place before, had come on a sudden to it 
now, would he have known it again; but though 
he were at the city itself, yet would he have 
inquired for it notwithstanding. 

. And now the banks were finished, they af- 
forded a foundation for fear both to the Romans 
and to the Jews; for the Jews expected that the 
city would be taken unless they could burn those 
banks, as did the Romans expect that, if these 
were once burnt down, they should never be able 
to take it; for there was a mighty scarcity of 
materials, and the bodies of the soldiers began 
to fail with such hard labours, as did their souls 
faint with so many instances of ill success; nay, 
the very calamities themselves that were in the 
city proved a greater discouragement to the 
Romans than to those within the city; for they 
found the fighting men of the Jews to be not at 


all mollified among such their sore afilictions, | 


while they had themselves perpetually less and 
less hopes of success, and their banks were forced 
to yield to the stratagems of the enemy, their 
engines to the firmness of their wall, and their 
closest fights to the boldness of their attack; 
and, what was their greatest discouragement of 
all, they found the Jews’ courageous souls to be 
superior to the multitudes of the miseries they 
were under, by their sedition, their famine, and 
the war itself; insomuch that they were ready to 


imagine that the violence of their attacks was 
invincible, and that the alacrity they showed 
would not be discouraged by their calamities; 
for what would not those be able to bear, if they 
should be fortunate, who turned their very mis- 
fortunes to the improvement of their valour? 
These considerations made the Romans to keep 
a stronger guard about their banks than they 
formerly had done. 

3. But now John and his party took care for 
securing themselves afterward, even in case this 
wall should be thrown down, and fell to their 
work before the battering rams were brought 
against them. Yet did they not compass what 
they endeavoured to-do, but as they were gone 
out with their torches, they came back under 
great discouragement before they came near to 
the banks; and the reasons were these: that, in 
the first place, their conduct did not seem to be 
unanimous, but they went out in distinct parties, 
and at distinct intervals, and after a slow man- 
ner, and timorously, and, to say all in a word, 
without a Jewish courage; for they were now 
defective in what is peculiar to our nation, that 
is, in boldness, in violence of assault, and in run- 
ning upon the enemy all together, and in perse- 
vering in what they go about, though they do 
not, at first succeed in it; but they now went out 
in a more languid manner than usual, and at the 
same time found the Romans set in array, and 
more courageous than ordinary, and that they 
guarded their banks both with their bodies and 
their entire armour, and this to such a degree 
on all sides, that they left no room for the fire to 
get among them, and that every one of their souls 
were in such good courage, that they would soon- 
er die than desert their ranks; for besides their 
notion that all their hopes were cut off, in case 
these their works were once burnt, the soldiers 
were greatly ashamed that subtilty should quite 
be too hard for courage, madness for armour, 
multitude for skill, and Jews for Romans. The 
Romans had now also another advantage, in that 
their engines for sieges co-operated with them in 
throwing darts and stones as far as the Jews, 
when they were coming out of the city; where- 
by the man that fell became an impediment to 
him that was next him, as did the danger of going 
farther make them less zealous in their attempts; 
and for those that had run under the darts, some 
of them were terrified by the good order and 
closeness of the enemies’ ranks, before they 
carne to a close fight, and others were pricked 
with their spears, and turned back again: at 
length they reproached one another for their 
cowardice, and retired without doing any thing. 
This attack was made upon the first day of the 
month Panemus [Tamuz.] So when the Jews 
were retreated, the Romans brought their en- 
gines, although they had all the while stones 
thrown at them from the tower of Antonia, and 
were assaulted by fire and sword, and by all sorts 
of darts which necessity afforded the Jews to 
make use of; for although these had great de- 
pendence on their own wall, and a contempt of 
the Roman engines, yet did they endeavour to 
hinder the Romans from bringing them. Now 
these Romans struggled hard, on the contrary, 
to bring them, as deeming that this zeal of the 
Jews was in order to avoid any impression to be 
made on the tower of Antonia, because its wall 
was but weak and its foundations rotten. How- 
ever, that tower did not yield to the blows given 
it from the engines; yet did the Romans bear 
the impressions*made by their enemies’ darts 
which were perpetually cast at them, and did 
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Not give way to any of those dangers that came 
upon them from above, and so they brought their 
engines to bear. But then, as they were beneath 
the other, and were sadly wounded by the stoues 
thrown down upon them, some of them threw 
their shields over their bodies, and partly with 
their hands, and partly with their bodies, and 
partly with crows, they undermined its founda- 
tions, and with great pains they removed four of 
its stones. Then night came upon both sides, 
and put an end to this struggle for the present: 
however, that night the wall was so shaken by 
the battering rams in that place where John had 
used his stratagem before, and had undermined 
their banks, that the ground then gave way, and 
the wall fell down suddenly. 

4. When this accident had unexpectedly > 2 
pened, the minds of both parties were variously 
affected : for though one would expect that the 
Jews would be discouraged, because this fall of 
their wall was unexpected by them, and they 
had made no provision in that case, yet did they 
pull up their courage, because the tower of An- 
tonia itself was still standing; as was the unex- 
pected joy of the Romans at this fall of the wall 
soon quenched by the sight they had of another 
wall which John and his party had built within it. 
However, the attack of this second wall appear- 
ed to be easier than that of the former, because 
it seemed a thing of greater facility to get up to 
it through the parts of the former wall that were 
now thrown down. This new wall appeared also 
to be much weaker than the tower of Antonia. 
and accordingly the Romans imagined that it had 
been erected so much on the sudden, that they 
should spon overthrow it; yet did not any bod 
venture now to go up to this wall; for that suc 
as first ventured so to do must certainly be killed. 

5. And now Titus, upon consideration that the 
alacrity of soldiers in war is chiefly excited by 
hopes and by good words, and that exhortations 
and promises do frequently make men to forget 
the hazards they run, nay, sometimes to despise 
death itself got together the most courageous 
pert of his army, and tried what he could do with 

is men by these methods. “Ὁ fellow-soldiers, 
(said he) to make an exhortation to men to do 
what hath no peril in it, is on that very account 
inglorious to such to whom that exhortation is 
made; and indeed so it is, in him that makes the 
exhortation an argument of his own cowardice 
also. I therefore think, that such exhortations 
ought then only to be made use of, when affairs 
are in a dangerous condition, and yet are worthy 
of being attempted by every one themselves ; 
accordingly, I am fully of the same opinion with 
you, that it is a difficult task to go up this wall ; but 
that it is proper for those that desire reputation 
for their valour to struggle with difficulties in such 
cases, Will then appear, when I have particularly 
showed, that it is a brave thing to die with glory, 
and that the courage here necessary shall not go 
unrewarded in those that first begin the attempt. 
And let my first argument to move you to it be 
taken from what iechabls some would think rea- 
sonable to dissuade you, I mean the constancy 
and patience of these Jews, even under their ill 
successes ; for it is unbecoming you, who are Ro- 
mans and my soldiers, who have in peace been 
taught how to make wars, and who have also 
been used to conquer in those wars, to be infe- 
rior to Jews either in action of the hand, or in 
courage of the soul, and this especially when you 
are at the conclusion of your victory, and are as- 
sisted by God himself; for as to our misfortunes, 


* Reland notes here, very pertinently, that the tower of 
Antonia stood higher than the floor of the temple, or court 
adjoining to it; and that, accordingly, they descended 
thence into the temple, as Josephus elsewhere speaks also. 
See B. vi. ch. ii. sect. 5. 

t In this speech of Titus we may clearly see the notions 
Which the Romans then had of death, and of the happy 
State of those who died bravely in war, and the contrary 
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they have been owing to the madness of the Jews, 
while their sufferings have been owing to your 
valour, and to the assistance God hath afforded 
you; for as to the seditions they have been in, 
and the famine they are under, and the siege 
they now endure, and the fall of their walls with- 
out our engines, what can they all be but demon- 
strations of God’s anger against them, and of his 
assistance afforded us! It will not therefore be 
prone for you either to show yourselves inferior 
to those to whom you are really superior, or to 
betray that divine assistance, which is afforded 
you. And indeed, how can it be esteemed other- 
wise than a base and unworthy thing, that while 
the Jews, who need not be much ashamed if they 
be deserted, because they have long learned to 
be slaves to others, do yet despise death, that 
they may be so no longer; and do make sallies 
into the very midst of us frequently, not in hopes 
of conquering us, but merely for a demonstration 
of their courage; we, who have gotten posses- 
sion of almost all the world that belongs either 
to land or sea, to whom it will be a great shame 
if we do not conquer them, do not once undertake 
any attempt against our enemies wherein there 
is much danger, but sit still idle, with such brave 
arms as we have, and only wait till the famine 
| and fortune do our business themselves, and this 
| when we have it in our power, with some small 
hazard, to gain all that we desire For if we 
go up to this tower of Antonia, we gain the city ; 
for if there shouldbe any more occasion for fight- 
ing against those within the city, which I do not 
suppose there will, since we shall then be upon 
the top of the hill,* and be upon our enemies be- 
fore they can have taken breath; these advan- 
tages promise us no less than a certain and sud- 
den victory. As for myself, I shall at present 
waive any commendation of those who die in 
war,t and omit to speak of the immortality of 
those men who are slain in the midst of their mar- 
| tial bravery; yet cannot I forbear to imprecate 
upon those who are of a contrary disposition, 
| that they may die in time of peace by some dis- 
| temper or other, since their souls are condemned 
ἴο the grave, together with their bodies, For 
what man of virtue is there who does not know, 
| that those souls which are severed from their 
_ fleshly bodies in battles by the sword, are receiv- 
ed by the ether, that purest of elements, and 
joined to that company which are placed amon 
|the stars; that they become good demons an 

| propitious heroes, and show themselves as such 
to their posterity afterward? While upon those 
| souls that wear away in and with their distemper- 
ed bodies, comes a subterranean night to dissolve 
| them to nothing, and a deep oblivion to take 
| away all the remembrance of them, and this, not- 
withstanding they be clean from all spots and 
defilements of this world; so that in this case, 
the soul at the same time comes to the utmost 
bounds of life, and of its body, and of its mem 
rial also. But since fate hath determined 
death is to come of necessity upon all men, 8 
sword is a better instrument for that purpose than 
any disease whatsoever. Why is it not then a 
very mean thing forus not to yield up that to the 
public benefit, which we must yield up to fate? 
And this discourse have I made upon the suppo- 
sition that those who at first attempt to go upon 
this wall must needs be killed in the attempt, 
though still men of true courage have a chance 
to escape even in the most hazardous undertak- 
ings. Jor, in the first place, that part of the for- 
mer wall that is thrown down is easily to be as- 


estate of those who died ignobly in their beds by sickness. 
Reland here also produces two parallel passages, the ono 
out of Ammianus Marcellinus, concerning the Alani, lib. 
31, that “ they judged that man happy who laid down his 
life in batile.” The other of Valerius Maximus, lib. xi. 
c. 6, who says, the Cimbri and Celtiberi exulted for joy 
in the army, as being to go out of the world gloriously 


and happily.” 
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cended; and for the new-built wall, it is easily | 


destroyed. Do you, therefore, many of you, pu 
up your courage, and set about this work, and do 
you mutually encourage and assist one another ; 
and this your bravery will soon break the hearts 
of your enemies; and perhaps such a glorious 
endertaknig as yours is may be accomplished 
without bloodshed. For although it is justly to 
be supposed, that the Jews will try to hinder you 
at your first beginning to go up to theia, yet 
when you have once concealed yourselves from 
them, and driven them away by force, they will 
not be able to sustain your efforts against them 
any longer, though but a few of you prevent 
them, and get over the wall. As for that person 
who first mounts the wall, I should blush for 
shame if I did not make him to be envied of 
others by those rewards I would bestow upon him. 
If such a one escape with his life, he shall have 
the command of others that are now but his equals; 
although it be true also, that the greatest rewards 
will accrue to such as die in the attempt.” 

6. Upon this speech of Titus, the rest of the 
multitude were affrighted at so great a danger. 
But there was one, whose name was Sabinus, a 
soldier that served among the cohorts, and a Sy- 
rian by birth, who appeared to be of very great 
fortitude, both in the actions he had done, and 
the courage of his soul he had showed ; although 
any body would have thought, before he came 
to his work, that he was of such a weak consti- 
tution of body, that he was not fit to be a soldier: 
for his colour was black, his flesh was lean and 
thin, and lay close together; but there was a cer- 
tain heroic soul that dwelt in this small body, 
which body was indeed much too narrow for that 

eculiar courage which was inhim. According- 
y, he was the first that rose up, when he thus 
spake: “I readily surrender myself to thee, O 
Cesar; I first ascend the wall, and I heartily 
wish that my fortune may follow my courage and 
my resolution. And if some ill fortune grudge me 
the success of my undertaking, take notice that 
my ill success will not be unexpected, but that 
I choose death voluntarily for thy sake.” When 
he had said this, and had spread out his shield 
over his head with his left hand, and had, with his 
right hand, drawn his sword, he marched up to 
the wall, just about the sixth hour of the day. 
There followed him eleven others, and no more, 
that resolved to imitate his bravery: but still 
this was the principal person of them all, and 
went first, as excited by a divine fury. Now those 
that guarded the wall shot at them from thence, 
and cast innumerable darts upon them from every 
side; they also rolled very large stones upon 
them, which overthrew some of those eleven 
that were withhim. But as for Sabinus himself, 
he met the darts that were cast at him; and 
though he was overwhelmed with them, yet did 
he not leave off the violence of his attack before 
he had gotten up on the top of the wall, and had 
put the enemy to flight: for as the Jews were 
astonished at his great strength and the bravery 
of his soul, and as, withal, they imagined more 
of them had got upon the wall than really had, 
they were put to flight. And now one cannot but 
complain here of fortune, as still envious of vir- 
tue, and always hindering the performance of 
glorious achievements: this was the case of the 
man before us, when he had just obtained his 
purpose , for he then'stumbled at a certain large 
stone, and fell down upon it headlong, with a 
very great noise: upon which the Jews turned 
back, and when they saw him to be alone, and 
fallen down also, they tarew darts at him on 
every side. However, he got upon his knee, and 
covered himself with his shield, and at the first 
defended himself against them, and wounded 
many of those that came near him: but he was 
soon forced to relax his right hand, by the multi- 
tude of the wounds that had been given him, till 
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at length he was quite covered over with darts, 
before he gave up the ghost. He was one who 
deserved a better fate, by reason of his bravery ; 
but, as might be expected, he fell under so vast 
an attempt. As for the rest of his partners, the 
Jews dashed three of them to pieces with stones, 
and slew them, as they were gotten up to the top 
of the wall; the other eight being wounded, were 
pulled down, and carried back to the camp. 
These things were done upon the third day of 
the month Panemus [Tamuz.] 

7. Now two days afterward twelve of these 
men that were on the forefront, and kept watch 
upon the banks, got together and called to them 
the standard-bearer of the fifth legion, and twe 
others of a troop of horsemen, and one trumpet- 
er; these went without noise, about the ninth 
hour of the night, through the ruins, to the tower 
of Antonia; and when they had cut the throats 
of the first guards of the place, as they were 
asleep, they got possession of the wall, and or- 
dered the trumpeter to sound his trumpet. Upon 
which the rest of the guard got up on the sudden, 
and ran away, before any body could see how 
many they were that were gotten up ; for, partly 
from the fear they were in, and partly from the 
sound of the trumpet which they heard, they 
imagined that a great number of the enemy 
were gotten up. But as soon as Cesar heard 
the signal, he ordered the army to put on their 
armour immediately, and came thither with his 
commanders, and first of all ascended, as did the 
chosen men that were with him. And as the 
Jews were flying away to the temple, they fell 
into that mine which John had dug under the Ro- 
man banks. Then did the seditious of both the 
bodies of the Jewish army, as well that belong- 
ing to John, as that belonging to Simon, drive 
them awey; and indeed were noway wanting as 
to the highest degree of force and alacrity; for 
they esteemed themselves entirely ruined if once 
the Romans got into the temple, as did the Ro- 
mans look upon the same thing as the beginning 
of their entire conquest. So a terrible battle was 
fought at the entrance of the temple, while the 
Romans were forcing their way, in order to get 
possession of that temple, and the Jews were 
driving them back to the tower of Antonia; in 
which battle the darts were on both sides use- 
less, as well as the spears, and both sides drew 
their swords, and fought it out hand to hand. 
Now during this struggle, the positions of the 
men were undistinguished on both sides, and they 
fought at random, the men being intermixed one 
with another, and confounded by reason of the 
narrowness of the place; while the noise that 
was made fell on the ear after an indistinct man- 
ner, because it was so very loud. Great slaugh- 
ter was now made on both sides, and the com- 
batants trod upon the bodies, and the armour of 
those that were dead, and dashed them to pieces. 
Accordingly, to which side soever the battle in- 
clined, those that had the advantage exhorted 
one another to go on, as did those that were 
beaten make great lamentation. But still there 
was no room for flight nor for pursuit, but disor- 
derly revolutions and retreats, while the armies 
were intermixed one with another; but those 
that were in the first rauks were under the ne- 
cessity of killing or being killed, without any 
way for escaping; for those on both sides that 
came behind, forced those before them to go on, 
without leaving any space between the armies. 
At length the Jews’ violent zeal was too hard for 
the Romans’ skill, and the battle already inclined 
entirely that way; for the fight had lasted from 
the ninth hour of the night, till the seventh hour 
of the day, while the Jews came on in crowds, 
and had the danger the temple was in for their 
motive; the Romans having no more here than a 
part of their army; for those legions, on which 
the soldiers on that side depended, were not come 
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“ΒΡ to them. So it was at present thonght suf- 
ficient by the Romans to take possession of the 
tower of Antonia. 

8. But there was one Julian, a centurion, that 
came from Bithynia, a man he was of at re- 
putation, whom I had formerly seen in that war, 
and one of the highest fame, both for his skill in 
war, his strength of body, 
his soul. This man, seeing the Romans giving 

ound, and in a sad condition, for he stood by 
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itus at the tower of Antonia, leaped out, and of 


himself alone put the Jews to flight, when they 
were already conquerors, and made them retire 
as far as the corner of the inner court of the 
temple: from him the multitude fled away in 
crowds, as supposing that neither his strength 
nor his violent attacks could be those of a mere 
man. Accordingly he rushed through the midst 
of the Jews, as they were dispersed all abroad, 
and killed those that he caught. Nor, indeed, 
was there any sight that appeared more won- 
derful in the eyes of Cxsar, or more terrible to 
others, than this. 
eomar> by fate, which it was not possible that 
e, who was but a mortal man, should escape ; 
for as he had shoes all full of thick and sharp 
nails,* as had every one of the other soldiers; so 
when he ran on the pavement of the temple, he 
slipped, and fell down upon his back with a very 
— noise, which was made by his armour. 
his made those that were ruaning away to turn 
back; whereupon those Romans thatwere in the 
tower of Antonia set up a great shout, as they 
were in fear for the man. But the Jews got about 
him in crowds, and struck at him with their 
spears and with their swords on all sides. Now 
he received a great many of the strokes of these 
iron weapons on his shield, and often attempted 
to get up again, but was thrown down by those 
that struck at him; yet did he, as he lay along, 
stab many of them with his sword. Nor was be 
soon killed, as being covered with his helmet and 
his breastplate in all those parts of his body 
where he might be mortally wounded; he also 
ulled his uerk close to his body, till all his other 
imbs were shattered, and nobody durst come to 
defend him, and then he yielded to his fate. Now 
Cesar was one τ affected on account of this 
man of so great fortitude, and especially as he 
was killed in the sight of so many people; he was 
desirous himself to come to bis assistance, but 
the place would not give him leave, while such 
as could have done it were too much terrified to 
attempt it. Thus when Julian had struggled 
with death a great while, and had let but few o 
those that fod. ἢ 
unhurt, he had at last his throat cut, though not 
without some difficulty, and Jeft behind him a 
very great fame, not only among the Romans, 
and with Cesar himself, but among his enemies 
also; then did the Jews catch up his dead body, 
and put the Romans to flight again, and shut them 
up in the tower of Antonia. Now those that 
most signalized themselves, and fought most 
zealously in this battle of the Jewish side, were 
one Alexas and Gyphtheus of John’s party, and 
of Simon’s party were Malachias, and Judas the 
son of Merto, and James the son of Sosas, the 


commander of the Idumeans; and of the zea- 


lots, two brethren, Simon and Judas, the sons o 
Jairus. 


* No wonder that this Julian, who had so many nails in 
his shoes, slipped upon the pavement of the temple, which 
was smooth, and laid with marble of different colours. 

t This was a remarkable day indeed, the 17th of Pane- 
mus, (‘T'amuz,] A. D. 70, when, according to Daniel’s pre- 
diction, 606 years before, the Romans, in half a week, 
caused the sacrifice and oblation to cease, Dan. ix. 27. 
For from the month of February, A. D. 66, about which 
time Vespasian entered on this war, to this very time, was 


just three years and a half. See Bp. Lloyd’s Tables of 


Chronology, published by Mr. Marshall, on this year. 


and the courage of 


However, he was himself 


given him his mortal wound go off 
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How Titus gave Orders to demolish the Tower of 
Antonia, and then persuaded Josephus to exhort 
the Jews again [to a Surrender.} 


§ 1. Anv now Titus gave orders to his soldiers 
that were with him to dig up the foundations of 
the tower of Antonia, and make him a ready 
passage for his army to come up; while he him- 
self had Josephus brought to him, (for he had 
been informed, that on that very day, which was 
the seventeenth day of Panemus, [T'amuz,t] the 
sacrifice called the daily sacrifice had failed, and 
had not been offered to God for want of men to 
offer it, and that the people were grievously 
troubled at it,) and commanded him to say the 
same things to John that he had said before, that 
“if he or any malicious inclination for fighting, 
he might come out with as many of his men as he 
pleased, in order to fight, without the danger of 
Ferd ae either his city or temple; but that he 
desired he would not defile the temple, nor thereb 
offend against God: that he might, if he pleased, 
offer the sacrifices: which were now disconti- 
nued, by any of the Jews whom he should pitch 
upon.” Upon this, Josephus stood in such a 

lace where he might be heard, not by John only, 
ut by many more, and then declared to them 

what Cesar had given him in charge, and this in 

the Hebrew language.{ So he earnestly prayed 

them “to spare their own city, and to prevent 

that fire which was just ready to seize upon the 

temple, and to offer their usual sacrifices to God 

therein.” Atthese words of his a great sadness 

and silence were observed among the people. 

But the tyrant himself cast many reproaches 

upon Josephus, with imprecations; and at last 
added this withal, “that he did never fear the 

taking of the city, because it was God’s own city.” 
In answer to which Josephus said thus with a 
loud voice, ‘‘to be sure, thou hast kept this city 
wonderfully pure for God’s sake! the temple also 
continues entirely unpolluted! Nor hast thou 

been guilty of any impiety against him for whose 
assistance thou hopest! He still receives his ac- 
customed sacrifices! Vile wretch that thou art; 

If any one should deprive thee of thy daily food, 
thou wouldest esteem him to be an enemy to 
thee; but thou hopest to have that God for thy 
supporter in this war, whom thou hast deprived 
of his everlasting worship; and thou imputest 
those sins to the ltomans, who to this very time 
take care to have our laws observed, and almost 
compel these sacrifices to be still offered ἐδ God, 
which have by thy means been intermitted. Who 
is there that can avoid groans and lamentations 
at the amazing change that is made in this city, 
since very foreigners and enemies do now correct 
that impiety which thou hast occasioned: while 
thou, who art a Jew, and wast educated in our 
laws, art become a greater enemy to them than 
the others. Butstill, John, it is never dishonour- 
able to repent, and amend what hath been done 
amiss, even at the last extremity. ‘Thou hast an 
instance before thee in Jechoniah,§ the king of 
the Jews, if thou hast a mind to save the city, 
who, when the king of Babylon made war against 
him, did of his own accord go out of the city be- 
fore it was taken, and did undergo a voluntary 
captivity with his family, that the sanctuary 
might not be delivered up to the enemy, and that 


Nor is it to be omitted what very nearly confirms this 
duration of the war, that four years before the war began 
was somewhat above seven years five months before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, ch. v. sect. 3. 

1 The same that in the New Testament is always 80 
called, and was then the common language of the Jews in 
Judea, which was the Syrian dialect. 3 

§ Our present copies of the Old Testament want this 
encomium upon king Jechoniah or Jehoiachim, which it 
seems was in Josephus’s copy. 
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he might not see the house of God set on fire ; 
on which account he is celebrated among all the 
Jews in their sacred memorials, and his memory 
is become immortal, and will be conveyed fresh 
down to our posterity through all ages. This, 
John, is an excellent example in such a time of 
danger; and I dare venture to promise, that the 
Romans shall still forgive thee. And take notice, 
that J, who make this exhortation to thee, am 


one of thine own nation; [, who am a Jew, do | 


make this promise to thee. And it will become 
thee to consider who [ am that give thee this 
counsel, and whence I am derived; for while I 
am alive I shall never be in such slavery, as to 
forego my own kindred, or forget the laws of our 
forefathers. ‘Thou hast indignation at me again, 
and makest a clamour at me, and reproachest me; 
indeed, I cannot deny but I am worthy of worse 
treatment than all this amounts to, because in 
opposition to fate I make this kind invitation to 
thee, and endeavour to force deliverance upon 
those whom God hath condemned. And who is 
there that does not know what the writings of the 
ancient prophets coutain in them; and particu- 
larly that oracle which is just now going to be 
fulfilled upon this miserable city /* For they fore- 
told that this city should be taken when some- 
body shall begin the slaughter of his own coun- 
trymen. Andare not both the city and the entire 
temple now full of the dead bodies of your coun- 
trymen? It is God,t therefore, it is God himself, 
who is bringing on this fire to purge that city and 
temple by means of the Romans, and is going to 
pluck up this city, which is full of your pollutions.” 

2. As Josephus spoke these words, with groans 
and tears in his eyes, his voice was intercepted by 
sobs. However, the Romans could not but pity 
the affliction he was under, and wonder at his 
conduct. But for John, and those that were 
with him, they were but the more exasperated 
against the Romans on this account, and were 
desirous te get Josephus also into their power ; 
yet did that discourse influence a great many of 
the better sort, and truly some of them were so 
afraid of the guards set by the seditious, that 
they tarried where they were, but still were sa- 
tisfied that both they and the city were doomed 
to destruction. Some also there were, who, 
watching a proper opportunity, when they might 
quietly get away, fled to the Romans, of whom 
were the high priests Joseph and Jesus, and of 
the sons of the high priests three, whose father 
was Ishmael, who was beheaded in Cyrene, and 
four sons of Matthias, as also one son of the other 
Matthias, who ran away after his father’s death,} 
and whose father was slain by Simon the son of 
Gioras, with three of his sons, as I have already 
related; many also of the other nobility went 
over to the Romans, together With the high 
priests. Now Cesar not only received these 
men very kindly in other respects, but, knowing 
they would not willingly live after the customs of 
other nations, he sent them to Gophna, and de- 
sired them to remain there for the present, and 
teld them, that when he was gotten clear of this 
war, he would restore each of them to their pos- 
sessions again; so they cheerfully retired to that 
small city which was allotted them, without fear 
of any danger. But as they did not appear, the 
seditious gave out again, that those deserters 
were slain by the Romaus, which was done in 
order to deter the rest from running away, by 


* Of this oracle, sce the note on B. iv. ch. vi. see. 3. 

t Josephus, jboth here and in many places elsewhere, 
speaks so, that it is most evident he was fully sutisfied 
that God was on tlie Romans’ side, and made use of them 
now for the destruction of that wicked nation of the Jews, 
which was, for certain, the true state of this matter, as the 
etd Daniel first, and our Saviour himself afterward, 

ad clearly foretold, See Literal Accomp. of Prophecy, 
Ρ. 64, ἄς. ἢ 

} Josephus had before told us, B. v. ch. xiii. sect. 1, that 
this fourth son of Matthias ran away to the Romans be- 
fore his father’s end brethren’s slaughter, and not after it, 
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fear of the like treatment. This trick of theirs 
succeeded now for a while, as did the like trick 
before; for the rest were hereby deterred from 
deserting, by fear of the like treatment. 

3. However, when Titus had recalled those 
men from Gophna, he gave orders that they 
should go round the wall, together with Jose- 
phus, and show themselves to the people; upon 
which a great many fled to the Romans. ‘These 
also got in a great number together, and stood 
before the Romans, and besought the seditious, 
with groans and tears in their eyes, in the first 
place to receive the Romans entirely into the 
city, and save that their own place of residence 
again; but that, if they would not agree to such 
a proposal, they would at least depart out of 
the temple, and save the holy house for their 
ownuse; for that the Romans would not venture 
to set the sanctuary on fire, but under the most 
pressing necessity. , Yet did the seditious still 
more and more contradict them; and while they 
cast loud and bitter reproaches upon these de- 
serters, they also set their engines for oe 
of darts and javelins, and stones, upon the sacre 
gates of the temple, at due distances from one 
another, insomuch, that all the space round about 
within the temple, might be compared to a bury- 
ing ground, so great was the number of the dead 
bodies therein; as might the holy house itself be 
compared to a citadel. Accordingly, these men 
rushed upon these holy places in their armour, 
that were otherwise unapproachable, and that 
while their hands were yet warm with the blood 
of their own people which they had shed: nay, 
they proceeded to such great transgressions, 
that the very same indignation which Jews would 
naturally have against Romans, had they been 
guilty of such abuses against them, the Romans 
had now against Jews, for their impiety in re- 
gard to their own religious customs. Nay, in- 
deed, there were none of the Roman soldiers, 
who did not look with a sacred horror upon the 
holy house, and adored it, and wished that the 
robbers would repent before their miseries be 
came incurable. 

4. Now 'litus was deeply affected with this 
state of things, and reproached John and his 
party, and said to them, ‘ Have not you, vile 
wretches that you are, by our permission put up 
this partition wall before your angen 1S Have 
not you been allowed to put up the pillars there- 
to belonging, at due distances, and on it to en- 
grave in Greek, and in your own letters, this pro- 
hibition, ‘That no foreigner should go beyond 
that wall? Have we not given you leave to kill 
such as go beyond it, though he were a Roman? 
And what do you do now, you pernicious villains ? 
Why do you trample upon dead bodies in this 
temple? and why to you pollute this holy house 
with the blood of both foreigners and Jews them- 
selves? Lappeal to the gods of my own country, 
and to every god that ever had any regard to this 
place, (for 1 do not suppose it to i now regard~ 
ed by any of yey I also appeal to my own 
army, and to those Jews that are now with me, 
and even to you yourselves, that I do not force 
you to defile this your sanctuary; and if you 
will but change the place whereon you will fight, 
no Roman shall either comenear your sanctuary, 
or Offer any affront to it; nay, I will endeavour 
to preserve you your holy house, whether you 
will or not.”’|| 
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as here. The former account is, in all probability, the 
truest; for had not that fourth son escaped before the 
others were caught and put to death, he had been caught 
and put to death with them, This last account, therefore, 
looks like an instance of a small inadvertence of Josephus 
in the place before us, 

§ Of this partition-wall, separating Jows and Gentiles, 
with its pillars and inscription, sce the description of the 
temples, ch. xv. 

|| That these seditious Jews were the direct occasions 
of their own destruction, aud of the conflagration of their 
city and temple, and that Titus earnestly and constautly 
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5. As Josephus pope these things from the 
mouth of Cwsar, both the robbers and the nt 
thought these exhortations proceeded from Ti- 
tus’s fear, and not from his good-will to them, and 
ΕΝ insolent upon it. But when Titus saw that 
ese men were neither to be moved by com- 
miseration towards themselves, nor had any con- 
cern upon them to have the holy house spared, 
he proceeded unwillingly to go on again with the 
war against them. He could not indeed bring 
all his army against them, the place was so nar- 
row; but choosing thirty soldiers of the most 
valiant out of every hundred, and committing a 
thousand to each tribune, and making Cerealis 
the commander in chief, he gave orders that they 
should attack the guards of the temple about the 
ninth hour of that night. But as he was now in 
his armour, and preparing to go down with them, 
his friends σὰ wet let him go, by reason of the 
greatness of the danger, and what the com- 
Manders suggested to him; for-they said, that 
*he would do more by sitting above in the tower 
of Antonia, as a dispenser of rewards to those 
soldiers that signalized themselves in the fight, 
than by coming down, and hazarding his own 
person in the forefront of them; for that they 
would all fight stoutly while Cesar looked upon 
them.” With this advice Cesar complied, and said, 
that “the only reason he had for such compli- 
ance with the soldiers was this, that he might be 
able to judge of their courageous actions, and 
that no valiant soldier might lie concealed, and 
miss of his reward, and no cowardly soldier 
might go unpunished; but that he might himself 
an eyewitness, and able to give evidence of 
all that was done, who was to be the disposer of 
punishments and rewards tothem.” So he sent 
the soldiers about their work at the hour fore- 
mentioned, while he went out himself to a higher 
place in the tower of Antonia, whence he might 
see what was done, and there waited with im- 
patience to see the event. 

6. However, the soldiers that were sent did 
not find the guards of the temple asleep, as they 
hoped to have done, but were obliged to fight 
with them immediately hand to hand, as they 
rushed with violence upon them with a great 
shout. Now, as soon as the rest within the tem- 
ple heard that shout of those that were upon the 
watch, they ran out in troops upon them. ‘Then 
did the Romans receive the onset of those that 
came first upon them; but those that followed 
them fell upon their own troops, and many of 
them treated their own soldiers as if they had 
been enemies ; for the great confused noise that 
was made on both sides hindered them from dis- 
tinguishing one another’s voices, as did the dark- 
ness of the night hinder them from the like dis- 
tinction by the sight; besides that blindness, 
which arose otherwise also from the passion and 
the fear they were in at the same time, for 
which reason it was all one to the soldiers who it 
was they struck at. However, this ignorance 
did less harm to the Romans than to the Jews; 
because they were joined together under their 
shields, and made their sallies more regularly 
than the others did, and each of them remem- 
bered their watchword: while the Jews were 
perpetually dispersed abroad, and made their at- 
tacks and retreats at random, and so did fre- 
quently seem to one another to be enemies; for 
every one of them received those of their own 
men that came back in the dark as Romans, and 
made an assault upon them; so that more of 
them were wounded by their own men than by 
the enemy, till, upon the coming on of the day, 
the nature of the fight was discerned by the eye 
afterward Then did they stand in battle array 
in distinct bodies, and cast their darts regularly, 
and regularly defended themselves. Nor did 
either side yield or grow weary. The Romans 


᾿ς Iaboured to save both, is here and everywhere most evi- 
dent in Josephus. 
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contended with each other who should fight the 
most strenuously, both single men and entire re- 
giments, as being under the eye of Titus; and 
every one concluded that this day would begin 
his promotion, if he fought bravely. What were 
the gréat encouragements of the Jews to act vi- 
gorously, were their fear fur themselves and for 
the temple, and the presence of their tyrant, 
who exhorted some, and beat and threatened 
others, to act courageously. Now, it so happen- 
ed that this fight was for the most part a station- 
ary one, wherein the soldiers went on and came 
back in a short time and suddenly; for there was 
no long space of ground for either of their flights 
or pursuits. But still there was a tumultuous 
noise among the Romans from the tower of An- 
tonia, who loudly cried out upon all occasions to 
their own men to press on courageously, when 
they were too hard for the Jews, and to stay, 
when they were retiring backward; so that here 
was akind of theatre of war; for what was done 
in this fight could not be concealed either from 
Titus or from those that were about him. At 
length it appeared that this fight, which began at 
the ninth hour of the night, was not over till past 
the fifth hour of the day, and that in the same 
place where the battle began neither party could 
say they had made the other to retire; but both 
the armies left the vietory almost in uncertainty 
between them; wherein those that signalized 
themselves on the Roman side were a great 
many, but on the Jewish side, and of those that 
were with Simon, Judas the son of Merto, and 
Simon the son of Josias; of the Idumeans, James 
and Simon, the latter of whom was the son of 
Cathlas, and James was the son of Sosas; of those 
that were with John, Gyptheus and Alexas, and ~ 
of the zealots Simon the son of Jairus. —__ 

7. In the mean time the rest of the Roman 
army had, in seven days’ time, overthrown 
er pe foundations of the tower of Antonia, and 
rad made a ready and broad way to the temple. 
‘Then did the legions come near the first court,* 
and began to raise their banks. ‘The one bank 
was over against the northwest corner of the 
inner temple;t®another was at that northern 
edifice which was between the two gates; and 
of the other two, one was at the western cloister 
of the outer court of the temple, the other 
against its northern cloister. Jlowever, these 
works were thus far advanced by the Romans, 
not without great pains and difficulty, and parti- 
cularly by being obliged to bring their materials 
from the distance of a hundred furlongs. They 
had farther difficulties also upon them, some- 
times by their over-great security they were in 
that they should overcome the Jewish snares 
laid for them, and by that boldness of the Jews 
which their despair of escaping had inspired 
them withal; for some of their horsemen, when 
they went out to gather wood or hay, let their 
horses feed, without having their bridles on, 
during the time of foraging; upon which horses 
the Jews sallied out in whole bodies, and seized 
them. And when this was continually done, and 
Cesar believed what the truth was, that the 
horses were stolen more from the negligence of 
his own men than by the valour of the Jews, he 
determined to use greater severity to oblige the 
rest to take care of their horses; so he com- 
manded that oue of those soldiers who lost their 
hofses should be capitally punished; whereby 
he so terrified the rest, that they preserved their 
horses for the time to come; for they did not 
any longer let them go from them to feed by 
themselves; but, as if they had grown to them, 
they went always along with them when they 
wanted necessaries. ‘Thus did the Romans still 
continue to make war against the temple, and to 
raise their banks against it. . 

8. Now, after one day had been interposed 
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since the Romans ascended the breach, many of 
the seditious were so pressed by the famine, 
upon the present failure of their ravages, that 
they got together and made an attack on those 
Roman guards that were upon the Mount of 
Olives, and this about the eleventh hour‘of the 
day, as supposing first, that they would not ex- 
pect such an onset, and, in the next place, that 
they were then taking care of their bodies, and 
that therefore they should very easily beat them. 
But the Romans were apprized of their coming 
to attack them beforehand, and running together 
from the neighbouring camps on the sudden, pre- 
vented them from getting over their fortification, 
or forcing the wall that was built about them. 
Upon this came on a sharp fight, and here many 
great actions were performed on both sides; 
while the Romans showed both their courage 
and their skill in war, as did the Jews come on 
them with immoderate violence, and intolerable 
passion. The one part were urged on by shame, 
and the other by necessity; for it seemed a very 
shameful thing to the Romans to Jet the Jews go, 
now they were taken in a kind of net; while the 
Jews had but one hope of saving themselves, and 
that was in case they could by violence break 
through the Roman wall; and one whose name 
was Pedanius, belonging to a party of horsemen, 
when the Jews were already beaten and forced 
down into the valley together, spurred his horse 
on their flank with great vehemence, and caught 
up a certain young man belonging to the enemy 
by his ancle, as he was running away ;.the man 
was, however, of a robust body, and in his ar- 
mour; so low did Pedanius bend himself down- 
ward from his horse, even as he was galloping 
away, and so great was the strength of his right 
kate and of the rest of his body, as also such 
skill had he in horsemanship. So this man seized 
upon that his prey, as upon a precious treasure, 
and carried him as his captive to Cesar; where- 
upon Titus admired the man that had seized the 
other for his great strength, and ordered the 
man that was caught to be punished [with death] 
for his attempt against the Roman wall, but be- 
took himself to the siege of thé’temple, and to 
pressing on the raising of the banks. 

9. In the mean time the Jews were so distress- 
ed by the fights they had been in, as the war ad- 
vanced higher and higher, and creeping up to the 
holy house itself, that they, as it were, cut off 
those limbs of their body which were infected, 
in order to prevent the distemper’s spreading 
farther; for they set the northwest cloister, 
which was joined to the tower of Antonia, on 
fire, and after that brake off about twenty cubits 
of that cloister, and thereby made a beginning 
in burning the sanctuary; two days after which, 
or on the twenty-fourth day of the forenamed 
month, [Panemus or Tamuz] the Romans set 
fire to the cloister that joined to the other, when 
the fire went ‘fifteen cubits farther. The Jews, 
in like manner, cut off its roof; nor did they en- 
tirely leave off what they were about till the 
tower of Antonia was parted from the temple, 
even when it was in their power to have stopped 
the fire; nay, they lay still while the temple was 
first set on fire, and deemed this spreading of 
the fire to be for their own advantage. However, 
the armies were still fighting one against another 
about the temple, and the war was managed by 
continual sallies of particular parties against one 
another. 

10. Now there was at this time a man among 
the Jews; low of stature he was, and of a des- 
ἄρνα appearance; of no character either as to 

is family, or in other respects: his name was 
Jonathan. He went out at the high priest John’s 
monument, and uttered many insolent things to 
the Romans, and challenged the best of them all 
toa single combat. But many of those that stood 
there in the army huffed him, and many of them 
{as they might well be) were afraid of him. 
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Some of themalso reasoned thus, and that justly 
enfagh, that it was not fit to fight with a man 
that desired to die, because those that utterly 
despaired of deliverance, had, besides other pas- 
sions, a violence in attacking men that could not 
be opposed, and had no regard to God himself; 
and that to hazard one’s self with a person, 
whom, if you overcome, you do no great matter, 
and by whom it is hazardous that you may be 
taken prisoner, would be an instance, not of 
manly courage, but of unmanly rashness. So 
there being nobody that came out to accept the 
man’s challenge, and the Jew cutting them with 
a great number of reproaches, as cowards, (for 
he was a very haughty man in himself, and a 
great despiser of the Romans,) one whose name 
was Pudens, of the body of horsemen, out of his 
abomination of the other’s words, and of his im- 
pudence withal, and perhaps out of an incon- 
siderate arrogance, on account of the other’s 
lowness of stature, ran out to him, and was too 
hard for him in other respects, but was betrayed 
by his fortune: for he fell down, and as he was 
down, Jonathan came running to him, and cut his 
throat, and then standing upon his dead body, he 
brandished his sword, bloody as it was, and 
shook his shield with his left hand, and made 
many acclamations to the Roman army, and in- 
sulted over the dead man, and jested upon the 
Romans; till at length one Priscus, a centurion, 
shot a dart at him, as he was leaping and playing 
the fool with himself, and thereby pierced him 
through: upon which a shout was set up both by 
the Jews and the Romans, though on different 
accounts. So Jonathan grew giddy by the pain 
of his wound, and fell down upon the body of his 
adversary, as a plain instance how suddenly ven- 
geance may come upon men that have success in 
war, without any just deserving the same. 
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Concerning a Stratagem that was devised by the 
Jews, by which they burnt many of the Romans, 
with another Description of the terrible Famine 
that was in the City. 


§ 1. Bur now the seditious that were in the 
temple did every day openly endeavour te beat 
off the soldiers that were upon the banks, and on 
the twenty-seventh day of the forenamed month 
[Panemus or T'amuz, } contrived such a strata- 
gem as this: they filled that part of the western 
cloister* which was between the beams, and the 
rooi under them, with dry materials, as also with 
bitumen and pitch, and then retired from that 
place, as though they were tired with the pains 
they had taken; at which procedure of theirs, 
many of the most inconsiderate among the Ro- 
mans, who were carried away with violent pas- 
sions, followed hard after them as they were re- 
tiring, and applied ladders to the cloister, and 
got up to it suddenly ; but the more prudent part 
of them, when they understood this unaccount- 
able retreat of the Jews, stood still where they 
were before. However, the cloister was full of 
those that were gone up the ladders; at which 
time the Jews set it all on fire; andas the flames 
burst out every where on the sudden, the Ro- 
mans that were out of the danger were seized 
with a very great consternation, as were those 
that were in the midst of the danger in the utmost 
distress. So when they perceived themselves 
surrounded with the flames, some of them threw 
themselves down backwards into the city, and 
some es their enemies [in the temple,] as did 
many leap down to their own men, and broké 
their limbs to pieces; but a great number of 
those that were going to take these violent meth- 
ods, were prevented by the fire; though some 
prevented the fire by their own swords. How- 


ever, the fire was on the sudden carried so far as 


to surround those who would have otherwise.s 
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wever, but co! 
ed, although the 
order for so doing, 


ar himse ul 
e those that thus 
up thither without 


since there was no way of 
ing them any relief. Yet was this some com- 
‘ort to those that were destroyed, that. every 
body might see that person grieve, for whose 
e they came to their end; for he cried out 
oe ‘them, and leaped up, and exhofted 
ase that weré about him to do their utmgst to 
relieve them. So every one of them died er- 
fully, as carrying along with them oes words 
nd this intention of wsaras a sepulchral mo- 
numest. Some there were indeed who retiréd 
into the wall of the cloister, which was broad, 
and were preserved ‘ont of the fire, but were 
then surrounded by ‘the Jews: and although 
they made resistance against the Jews fora long 
time, yet were they wounded by them, and at 
length they all fell down dead. 

2. Atthe last, a young man among them, whose 
name was Longus, became a decoration to this 
sad affair; and while every one of them that 
perished» were worthy of a memorial, this man 
appeared todeserve it beyond all the rest. Now 
the Jews admired this man for his courage, and 
were farthef desirous of having him slain; so 
they persuaded him to come down to them, upon 
security given him for bis life. But Cornelits 
his brother persuaded him, on the contrary, not 
to tarnish their own glory, northat of the Roman 
’ army. He complied with this last advice, and, 
lifting up his sword before both armies, he slew 
himself. Yet there was one Artorius among 
these surrounded with the fire, who escaped by 
his epee for when he had with a loud voice 
called to him Lucius, ove of his fellow-soldiers 
that lay with him in the same tent, and said to 
him, “I do leave thee heir of all I have, if thou 
wilt come and receive me.” Upon this he came 
runuing to receive him readily :. Artorius then 
threw Simself down upon him, and saved his 
own life, while be that received him was dashed 
so vehemently against the stone pavement by 
the other’s weight, that he died immediately. 
This melancholy aceident made the Romans sad 
for a while, but still it made them more spon 
their guard for the-future, and was of advantage 
to.them against the delusions of the Jews, by 
which they were greatly damaged through their 
unacquaintedness with. the-places, and with the 
nafure of the inhabitants. Now this cloister was 
burnt down as far as John’s tower, which he built 
in the wart he made against Sinton, over the gates 
thatledtothe Xystus. The Jews alsocut off the 
rest of that cloister from the temple, after they 
had destroyed those that got up to it. But the 
next day tle Romans burnt down the northern 
cloister entirely as far as the eastcloister; whose 
common angle joined to the valley that, was call- 
ed Cedron, and was built over it; on which ac- 
count. the depth wa’ frightful.. And this was the 
state of the temple at that time.’ : 

8, Now, of those that perished by famire in 
the. city, the number was prodigious; and the 
miseries they underwent were unspeakable; for 
if so :auch as the shadow of any kind of food did 
any where appear, a war was commenced pre- 
sently, and the dearest friends fell a fighting one 
‘ with another about it, snatching from each other 
the most miserable supports.of life. Nor would 
men believe that those who were dying had ne 


* What Josephus observes here, that no parallel exam- 
ples had beem recorded before. this. time of such sieges, 
wherein mothors were forced by extremity of famine to 
eat their owt children, as had been threatened to the Jews, 
in the Jaw of Moses, upon obstinate disobedience, and 

more than nce fulfilled (See my Boyle’s Lectures, p.210— 
; is by Dr-Hudson supposed to have had two or three 
allel examples in later ages. He might have had more 
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food, but the robbers would search tl 
they were expiring, lest any one sh 
concealed food in their bosoms, and count 
dying; nay, these robbers gaped for 
ran about stumbling .and tngecting gz 
mad dogs, and reeling against the doors of the 
houses hike drunken men; they would also 
the great distres y Were in, rush into the very 
same houses two or-three times in one ‘and tl δ, 
same day. Moreo their himger was so in- —_ 
tolerable, that it ob them. to chewev 
thing, while they gath such things’as the 
most sordid animals wo uch, inl endured 
to eat them; nor did they eth abstain from 
girdles and shoes, and the very leather which 
belonged to their shields they pulled off and 
gnawed: the very wisps of old hay became food 
to some, and some gathered up fibres, and sold a 
very small weight of them for four Attic [drach- 
me.] But why do 1 describe the shameless im? 
padence that the famine brought on men in their 
eating inanimate things? while 1 am going to Ἷ 
relate a matter of fact, the like to: which no his- 
tory relatés,* either among the Greeks.or Barba- 

s. Itis horrible to speak of it, and incredi- 
when heard. 1 had indeed willingly omitted 
calamity of ours, that I might not seenr to 
iver what is so portentous to posterity, but that 
I e innumerable witnesses to it in my ὁ 

age: and besides, my country would have had 
little reason tothank me for suppressing the mis- 
eries that she underwent at this time. = « 

4. There was ἃ certain woman that dwelt b 
yond Jordan; her name was Mary, her ie. 
was Eleazar, of the village of Bethezob, w 
signifies, house of Hyssop. She was e 
nent for her family and her wealth, and bad fled. 
away to Jerusalem with the rest of the - 
tude, and was with them besitged therein 
time. The other effects of this women ἢ e 
already seized upon, such I mean,as’she had _ 
brought with her out of Perea, and removed to _ hy 
the city. What she had treasured up besides, 88. 
also what food she had contrived to save, had 
been also carried off-by the rapacious ‘gua 
who came every day running into her house for 
that purpose: ‘This put the poor woman intoa 
very great passion, and by the frequent reproaeh- 
es and imprecations she east at these rapacious 


villains, she had provoked them to anger against ~ 3 
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her; but none of them, either out ofthe ind ie 
nation she had raised against herself, or out BE " 
eommiseration of her case, would take away her 
life: and if she found any food,-she perceived Ὁ 
her labours were for others, and n r 

and it wad now become impossib 
way to find any. more food, while. Be. τ 
pierced through het very bowels and marrow, 
whew also her’ passion was fired'to a degree b 

yond the famine itself; nor did she consult with 

any thmg but with her passion and the necessity 

she was in. She then attempted a most uniiatu | 

ral thing, and, shatching up her son, who was a 

ehild sucking at her breast, she said, O thou 
miserable infant! for whom shall I preserve thee 
in this-war, this famine, and this sedition? As 
to the war with the Romans, if they preserve our ᾿ 
lives, we must be slaves. ‘his famine also with 
destroy us. even before that slavery comes upon 

us. Yetare these seditious rogues more terrible 
than both the other. Come on; be thou my food 

and be thou a fury to these seditious varlets, an 


her 


mee 


to avoid death themselves but by killing and eating others. 
Whether such examples come up to the present case may 
be doubted. The Romans were not only willing but very 
desirous to grant those Jews in Jerusalom both their lives 
and their liberties, and to save both their city and ‘their f 
temple. But the zealots, the robbers, and the seditious, ᾿ 
would hearken:to no terms of submission. They volunta- 
rily chose to reducethe citizens to that extremity, as to Ἷ 
force mothers to this unnatural barbarity, which in all its # 
circumstances has not, I still suppose, been hitherto pa- 
ralleled among the rest of mankind, p 


hereby induced to a more bitter hatred than or- 


ν. 
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excused 


. she 


~ the mothers 
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byword to the world, which is all that,is now 

ting to complete the calamities of us Jews.” 

on as she had said this, she slew. her son, 
en roasted him, and ate the one half of 
seuimacept the other half by her concealed. 
Upon this the seditious came in presently, and 
smelling the horrid scent of this food, they 
atened her, that they would cut her throat 
ediately if she did not geen what food 
1e had: gotten, ready. She replied, that ‘‘she 
had rae a very fine portion of it for them;” 
and withal: uncovered syhat was left of her son. 
Hereupon they were seized with a horror and 
amazement of mind, and stood astonished at the 
sight, when she said to them, ‘‘ This is mine own 

son, and what hath been done was mine own 
doing. Comie, eat of this food; for I have eaten 
of it myself. Do not you pretend to be either 
more tender than a woman, or more compassion; 
ate than a mother; but if you be so scrupulous, 
and do abominate this my sacrifice, as I have 
eaten the one half, let the rest be preserved for 
me also.” After which those men went out trem-} 
bling, being never so much affrighted at any thing 
as they were at this, and with some difficulty 
they Jeft the rest’ of that meat to the mother. 
Upon which the whole city was full of this homme 
action immediately; and while every body laid} 
this.miserable case before their own eyes, they 
trembled, as if this unheard of action had been 
done .by’ themselves. So those that were thus 
distressed by the famine were very desirous to 
‘die, and those already dead were esteemed hap- 
ΡΥ; because they had not lived long enough either 
_ to hear or to see such miseries. : 


i. ‘ 
_ 5. This sad instance was quickly told to the 


4 


+ Romans, ‘some of whom could not believe it, and 
others pitied the distress which the Jews were 


Pp under 3) but there were many of them who were 


But for Cesar, he 
imself before God as to this nmatter, 
and said, that ‘‘he had proposed peace and lir 
berty to the Jews, as well as an oblivion of all } 
their former insolent practices; but. that they, 
instead of: concord, had chosen sedition; instead 
of peace, war; and before-satiety and abundance, 
a Fonine: That they had begun with their. own 
hands to burn down that temple, which we have 
preserved hitherto; and that therefore they de- 
ved toeat such food as this was. ‘That, how- 
er, this horrid action of eating an own child 
batts covered with the overtlirow, of their 
ry countr 


-dinary erewe our nation. 


itself, and men ought not to leave 
on the habitable earth, to be seen 
herein mothers are thus fed, al- 
food be fitter for the fathers than for 
to eat of, since it is they that con- 
tinue still ina state of war against us, after they 
have undergone such miseries as these.” And 
at the same time that he said this, he reflected 
on the desperate condition these men must be in, 
nor could he éxpect that such men could be re- 
covered to sobriety of mind, after they had en- 
dured ‘those very sufferings, for the avoiding 
whereof it only was probable they might have re- 
’ . ΄ 


pented, , 
CHAP. IV. 


When the Banks were completed, and the Batter- 
ing-Rams brought and could do nothing, Titus 
gave Orders to set Fire to the Gates of the 

emple: in no long Time after which dhe holy 
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WARS.OF THE JEWS. 


House itself was byrnt down, even against hes 
Consent. 


§ 1, AND now two of the legions had eom- 
pleted their banks on the eighth day of the 
month Lous [Ab.] Whereupon Titus gave or- 
ders that the battering-rams should be brought, 
and set over against the western edifice of the 
inner temple; for, before these were brought, the 
firmest of all the other engines had battered 
the wall for six days together without ceasing, 


ea? 


out making any impr 
vast egones nd strong — 
stones was. superior to that 
other battering-rams also. Ot 
indeed, undermine the foundations of the north- 
ern gate, and, after a world of pains, removed 
the outermost stones; yet was the gate still up- 
held by the inner stones, and stood still unhurt ; 
till the workmen, despairing of all such attempts 
by engines and crows, brought their ladders to 
the eloisters. Now the Jews did not interrupt 
them in so doing; but when they were gotten up 
they fell upon them,and fought with them; some 
of them they thrust down, and threw them back- 
wards headlong; others of them they met and 
slew: they also beat many of those that went 
down the ladders again, and slew them with their 


‘swords before they could bring their shields to 


protect them; .nay, some of the ladders they 
threw down from above when they were full of 
armed men: a great slaughter was,made of the 
Jews also at the same time, while. those that 
bare the ensigns fought hard for them, as deem- 
ing it a terrible thing, and-what would tend. to 
their great shame if they permitted them to be 
stolen away. Yet did the Jews at length get 
possession of these engines, and.destroyed those 
that had gone up the ladder, while the rest were 
56 intimidated by. what those suffered who were 
slain thatthey retired, although none of the Ro- 
mans died without having done good service be- 
fore his death. Of the seditious those that had 
fought bravely in the former battles did the like 
now; as besides them did Eleazar, the brother’s 
son of Simon the tyrant. But when Titus per- 
ceived that his endeavours to spare a foreign 
temple turned to the damage of his soldiers, and 
made them be killed, he gave order to set the 
gates on fire. 

2. In the mean time there deserted to him An- 
anus, who came from Emmaus, the mest bloody 
of all Simon’s guards, and Archelaus, the son of 
Magadatus, they hoping to be still forgiven, be- 
cause they left the Jews at a time when they 
were the conquerors. Titus objected this tothese 
men, as a cunning trick of theirs; and as he had 
been informed of their other barbarities towards 
the Jews, he was going in all haste to have them 
both slain, Te told them, that “ they were only 
driven-to this. desertion, because of the utmost 
distress they were in, and did not eome away of 
their own good. disposition; and that those did 
not deserve to be preserved, by: whom their,own 
city was already set on fire, out of Which they 
now hurried themselves away.” However, the 
security he had promised deserters ovércame 
his resentments, and he.dismissed them accord- 
ingly, though he did not give them the same pri- 
vileges that he had afforded to others. And now 
the soldiers had already put fire to the gates, and 
the silver that was over them quickly carried the 
flames to the wood that was*within it, whenee it 
spread itself all on the sudden, and caught hold 
of the cloisters.. Upon the Jews seeing this fire 
all about them, their spirits sunk together with 
their bodies, and they were under such astonish- 
meut, that not one of them made any haste 
either to defend himself or to quench the fire, 
but they stood as mute spectators of it: only. 
However, they did not so grieve at the loss of 
what was now burning, as to grow wiser thereby 
forthe time to come; but. as though the holy 
house itself had been on fire already, they whet- 
ted their passions against*the Romans. * This 
fire prevailed during that day and the next also; 
for the soldiers were not ‘able to burn all the 
cloisters that were round about together at one 
time, but only by pieces. Rae 

3, But then, on the next day, Titus command- 
ed part of his army to quench the fire, and to 
make ἃ yoad for the more easy, marching up of 
the Iegions, while he himself ‘gathiered the com- 
manders together. Of those there were assem 
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] a τ 


bled the six 
der, the comm: 
whole army, ἢ 

-legion, 


the general] of the 
erealis, the command- 
d.Lareius Lepidus, the 


er of the 
commander of the tenth legion, and Titus Frigius, 
the commander of the fifteenth hegion ; there was 
also with them Eternius, the leader of the two 
legions that came from Alexandria, and Marcus 
Antonias Julianus, procurator of Judea; after 
these came together also the rest of the procu- 


rators and tribunes. Titus proposed to these, 
that they should give him their advice what 
should be done about the holy house. Now some 
of these thought, “it would be the best way to 
act according to the rules of war, [and demolish 
it,] beeause the Jews would never leave off re- 
ing, while that house was standing, at whi 
house it was that they used to get all together. 
Others of them were of opinion, that “in case 
the Jews would leave it, and none of them would 
lay up their arms in it, he might save it; but that 
in ease they got upon it, and fought any more, 
he might burn it; because it must then ᾿-: look- 
ed — not as a holy house. but as a citadel, 
and that the impiety of burning it would then be- 
long to those that forced this to be done, and not 
to them.” But Titus said, that “although the 
Jews should get upon that holy house, and fight 
us pore kn ought we not to revenge ourselves 
on things that are inanimate, instead of the men 
themselves ; and that he was not in any ease for 
burning down so vast a work as that was, because 
this would be a mischief to the Romans them- 
selves, as it would be an ornament to their go- 
vernment while it continued.’ So Fronto, and 
Alexander, and Cerealis, grew bold upon that de- 
claration, and agreed to the opinion of Titus. 
: Then was this assembly dissolved, when Titus 
had given orders to the commanders that the rest 
of their forces should lie still; but that they 
should make use of such as were most courage- 
ous in this attack. So he commanded that the 
chosen men that were taken out of the cohorts 
should make their way through the ruins and 
quench the fire. Ἀ 
4. Νοῦν it is true, that on this day the Jews 
were so weary, and under such consternation, 
that they refrained from any attacks. But on the 
next day they gathered their whole force to- 
gether, and ran upon those that guarded the 
outward court of the temple very boldly, through 


the east gate, and this about the second hour of 


the day. These guards-received that their attack 
with great bravery, and by covering themselves 
with their shields before,-as if it were with a 
wall, they drew their squadron close together ; 
yet it was evident that they could not abide there 
very long, but would be overborne by the multi- 
tude of those that sallied out upon them, and by 
the heat of their passion. However, Cesar see~ 
ing, from the tower of Antonia, that this squad- 
ron was likely to give way, he sent some chosen 
horsemen to support them. Hereupon the Jews 
found themselves not able to sustain their onset, 
and upon the slaughter of those in the forefront, 
many of the rest were put to flight. But as the 
Romans were going off, the Jews turned back 
upon them, pa fought them; and as those Ro- 
mans came back upon them, they retreated again, 
until about the fifth hour of the day they were 
overborne, and shut themselves up in the inner 
[court of the] temple. 

5. So Titus retired into the tower of Antonia, 
and resolved to storm the temple the next day, 
early in the morning, with his whole army, and 
to encamp round about the holy house. But as 
for that house, God had, for certain, long ago 
doomed it to the fire; and now that fatal day was 


* "These .steps to the altar of burnt-offering seem here 

_ either an improper and inaccurate expression of Josephus, 
since it was unlawful to make ladder steps, (see the de- 
scription of the temples, chap. xiii. and note on Antiq. B. 
iv. ch. viii. sect. 5,) or else those steps or stairs we now use 


» 


the tenth day of the month Lous, [Ab,] 
which it was formerly burnt-by the king οἱ 
bylon ; although these names took the: 
from th 

by them: for upon ‘Titus’s retirg, the se 
lay still for a little while, and then attacked th 
Romans again, 


together to prevent it; and now 
their lives any longer, nor suffered any thing to 
restrain their force, sinee that holy house was 
‘perishing, for whose sake it was that they kept 
such a guard about it. 


to quench the fire. 


e, according tothe revolution of : 


e Jews themselves, and were occasic nec 
ditious 


nen those that guarded the 


use fought with those that quenched the ᾿ 


at was burning the inner [court of the] temple; — 
but these Romans put the Jews to flight, 
proceeded as far as the holy house itself. At 
which time one of the soldiers, without stayi 
for any orders, and without any concern or drea 
upon him at so great an undertaking, and bein 
hurried only by a certain divine fury, snatche 
somewhat out of the materials that were on fire, 


and being lifted up by ancther soldier, he set fire 
to a golden window, through which the: isa 
passage to the rooms that were round ¢ t the 

oly house, on the north side of it. Age ames 


went upward, the Jews madea ereqmmoury 
» an 


such as so mighty an-affliction require: d ran 
ey spared not 


6. And now a certain person came running to 


Titus, and told him of this fire, as he was resting 
himself in his tent, after the last battle: where-. 
upon he rose ~ in great haste, and, as he was; 


ran to, the holy house in order to have a stop put 


to the fire; after him followed all his command- 


ers, and. after.them followed the several legions 
in great astonishment: so there was a great cla- 


did Cesar, both by calling to the so 


were fighting, with a loud voice, and by 
signal to them with his right hand, order the 
But they did not hear 1 

he said, though he spake so loud, having 
ears already dinned by a great noise another 
way? nor did they attend to the signal he made 


with his hand neither, as still some of them were 
distracted with fighting, and others with passion. 


But as for the legions that came running thither, 
neither any persuasions nor any threatenings 
could restrain their violence, but each one’s own 


passion was his commander at this time; and as — 
they were crowding into the temple together, 


many of them were trampled on by Ny 
while a great number fell among t Pecine the 
cloisters, which were still hot and smoking, and 
were destroyed in the same mis e way with 
those whom they had conquered : when the 

were come near the holy house, they μέρα. τὰ τι ὁ 
they did not so much as hear Cxsar’s orders to 
the contrary, but they encouraged thosé that 
were before them to set it on fire. As for the 


‘seditious, they were in too great distress already 


to afford their assistance [towards quenching the 
fire:] they were.every where slain, and every 
where beaten; and as for a great part of the peo- 
ple, they were weak and without arms, and had 
their throats cut wherever they were caught. 
Now, round about the altar lay dead bodies 
heaped upon one another, as at the steps going 
up to it ran a quantity of their blood,* whither 
ns 4: the dead bodies that were slain above fon 
the altar] fell down. ; 

7. And now, since Cesar was noway able to 
restrain the enthusiastic fury of the soldiers, and 
the fire proceeded on more and more, he went 
into the holy place of the temple, with his com- 
manders, and saw it, with what was in it, which 
he found to be far superior to what the relations 


wore invented before the days of Herod the Great,’ and 
had been here built by him; though the later Jews always 
deny %t, and say, that éven Herod’s altar was ascended ta 
by an acclivity only. 


: 


s 


mour and tumult raised, as was natural up th 
disorderly motion of so great an a “then 
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of foreigners contained, and‘not inferior to whi 
we ourselves boaste and believed about it. 
But as the flame had not as yet reached to its in- 
ward parts, but was still consuming the rooms 
that were about the holy house, and Titus, sup- 
posing what the fact was, that the house itself 
might yet be saved, he came in haste, and endea- 

d to persuade the soldiers to quench the 

fire, and gave order to Liberalius the centurion, 
and one of those spearmen that were about him, 
to beat the soldiers that were. refractory with 
their-staves, and to restrain them; yet were their 
passions too hard for the regards they had for 

Cesar,-and the dread they bad of him who for- 
bade them, as was their hatredof the Jews, and 
acertain vehement inclination to fight them, too 

hard for them also. -Moreover, the hope of plun- 

de aduced many to go on, as baving this opinion, 
that all the places within were full of money, 

a ad as g that all round about it was made of 

Ps And besides, one of those that went inte 
the place prevented Cesar, when he ran‘so hasti- 
ly out to restrain the soldiers, and threw the fire 
upon tire hinges of the gate, in the dark; where- 
by the flame burst out from within the holy house 
itself immediately, when -the commanders re- 
tiréd, and Cxsar with them, and when nobody 
any longer forbade those that were without to set 

_ fire to it. And thus was the holy house burnt 
down,’ without Czsar’s approbation. 

__ 8. Now, although any one would justly lament 
the destruction of such a work as this was, since 
it Was the most admirable of all the works that we 
have seen or heard of, both for its curious struc- 
ture and its magnitude, and also for the vast wealth 
béstowed upon it, as well as for the glorious repu- 
‘tation it had for its holiness; yet might such a one. 
comfort himself with this thought, that it was 


. fate that decreed it so to be, which is inevitable; 


ot 


ὁ both as to living creatures, and as to works and 


ces also, However, one cannot but wonder 
at the accuracy of this period theretd relating; 
for the same month and day were now observed 
as I said before, wherein’the holy house was 
burnt: formerly by the Babylonians. Now the 
number of years that passed: from its. first foun- 
dation, which was‘laid by king Solomon, till this 
its-destruction, which:happened in the second 
éar of the reign of Vespasian, are collected to 
e.one thousand one hundred and thirty, besides 
seven months and fifteen days; and from the se- 
cond building of it; which was done by Haggai, 
in the second year of Cyrus the king, till its de- 
pike under Vespasian, there were six hun- 
dred thirty-nine years and forty-five days. 


CHAP. ‘Vv. 


The great Distress the Jews were in upon the Con- 

agration of the holy House. Concerning a 

Tae Prophet, and the Signs that preceded this 
Destruction. 


δ 1. Ware the house was on fire, every thing 
was plundered that came to hand, and ten thou- 
sand of those that were caught were slain: nor 
was there a commiseration ac. a age, or any re- 
verence of gravity; but children, and old men, 
and profane persons, and priests, were all slain 
inthe same manners so that this war went round 
all sorts of men, and brought them to destruc- 
tion, and as well those that made supplication for 
their lives, as those that defended themselves by 
fighting. ‘The flame was also carried a long way, 
and made an echo, together with the groans of 
those that were slain; and because this hill was 


* This Perea, if the word be not mistaken in the copies, 
cannot well be that Perea which was beyond Jordan, 
‘whose mountains were at a considerable distance from 
Jordan, and much too remote from Jerusalem to join this 
echo at the conflagration of the temple; but Perea must 
be rather some mountain beyond the brook Cedron, as 
was the mount of Olives, or some others, about. sucha 
distance from Jerusulem : which observation is so obvious, 
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t Ἂ 
igh, and the works at the temple ‘were very 
great, one would have thought the whole city 


had been on fire. Nor can one imagine any thing 
either greater or more terrible than this noise ; 
for there was at once a shout of the Roman le- 
gions, who were marching all together, and a 
sad clamour of the seditious, who were now sur- 
rounded with fire and sword. The people also 
that were left above, were beaten back upon'the 
enemy, and under a great consternation, and 
made sad moans at the calamity they were un- 
der; the multitude also that was inthe city join- 
ed in this outery with those that were upon the 
hill. And besides, many of those that were worn 
away by the famine, and their mouths almost 
closed, when they saw the’fire of the holy house, 
hes exerted their utmost strength, dnd brake 
out into groans and outcries again; Perea* did 
also return the echo,fas well as the mountains 
round about the [eity. and augmented the force 
of the entire noise,» Yet was the misery itself 
more terrible than this disorder; for one would 
have thought that the hill its n which the - 
temple stood, was seething hot, as full of fire on 
every part of it; that the blood was larger in 
quantity than the fire, and those that were»slain 
more in number than those that slew them, for 
the ground did nowhere appear visible for thé 
dead bodies that lay on it, but the soldiers went 
over heaps of those bodies, as they ranupon such 
as fled fromthem. And now it was that the mul- 
titude of the robbers were thrust out fof the inner 
court of the temple] by the Romans, and had 
much ado to get into the outward court, and from 
thence into the.city, while the remainder of the 
populace fled into the cloister of that outer court. 
As for the priests, some of them plucked up from 
the holy house the spikest that were upon it, with 
their bases, which were made of lead, and shot 
them at the Romans iustead of darts. But then, 
as ‘they gained nothing by so doing, and as the 
fire burst out upon them, they retired to the wall, 
that was eight cubits broad, and there they tar- 
ried; yet did two of thése of eminence among 


|'them, who might have saved themselves by going 


over to the Romans, or have borne-up with cou- 
rage, and taken their fortune with others, throw 
themselves into the fire, and wére* burnt, to- 
gether with the holy house; their names were 
Meirus the son of Belgas, and Joscpli the son‘ of 
Daleus. ‘ 

2. And now the Romans judging that it wasin 
vain to spare what was Pound about the holy house, 
burnt all those places, .as also the remains of the 
cloisters and the gates; two’excepted; the one 
on the east side, and the other on the south; both 
which, however, they burnt afterward. The 
‘also burnt down the treasury chambers, in whink 
was an immense quantity of money, and an im- 
mense number of garments, and’ other precious 
goods there reposited; and to speak all in a few 
words, there it was that the entire riches of the 
Jews were héaped up together; while the rich 
people had there*built themselves chambers {to 
contain such farniture.] The soldiers also came 
jto the rest of the cloisters that were in the outer 
[court of the] temple, whither the women and 
children, and a great mixéd multitade of the peo- 
ple fled, in number about six thotisand. But be- 
fore Cesar had determined any thing aboutthese 
tc or given the commanders any orders re- 
ating to them, the soldiers were in sucha rage, 
that they set that cloister on fire; by which means 
it came to pass, that some of these were destroy- 
ed by throwing themselves down headlong, and 


ἴδοι it is a wonder our commentators here take no notice 
of it. 

Ἵ Reland, Τ think, here judges well, when he interprets 
these spikes (of those that stood on. the top of the holy 
house) with sharp points: they were fixed into lead.to 
prevent the birds from sitting there, and defiling the holy 
house; for such spikes there were now. upon it, as Jose- 

| phus himself hath already assured us, By, ch. v. sect: 6. 


ἃ. 


some were- cloisters ‘themselve 
Nor did any them escape with: his life. 
A fi het was the occasion of these. peo- 
ple’s n,* who had made a public pro- 
ela in the city that very day, that “ God 
«commanded them to get up upon the temple, and 
that there they should reeeive miraculous signs 
for their deliverance.”’. Now, there was then a 
great number of false prophets suborned by th 
tyrants to impose on the people who denounced 
this to them, that they should wait for-deliver- 
ance from God; and this was in order to keep 
them from -deserting, and that they might be 
buoyed. up-above fear and eare by such hopes. 
Now, a man that is in adversity does easily com- 
ply with such promises ; for πὶ δι such a 
cer makes him believe that he shall be deli 
from those miseries whieh oppress him, th 


is that the’ patient is fullof hopes of such 
deliverance. aK Loy 
3. Thus were t liserablé people persuaded 


by these deceiyers, and such as belied God him- 
self; while did not attend nor give eredit to 
the sigus that were so evideut, and did.so plainly 
foretell their future desolation, but like men in- 
fatuated, without either eyes to see or minds to 
consider; did not regard the denunciations that 
God made to them. Thus there was a start re- 
sembling ἃ sword, which stood over the city, and 
a comet,t that continued a whole year. Thus 
also before the Jews’ rebellion, and before those 
commetions which preceded the war, when the 
people were come in great crowds to the feast 
of unleavened .bread, on the eighth day of the 
month Xanthicus,{ [Nisan,] and at the ninth hour 
of the night, so great a light shone round the 
altar and the holy house, that it appeared to be 
bright day time; which light lasted for half an 
hour. This light seemed to be a good sign to the 
anskilful, but was so interpreted by the sacred 
scribes as to portend those events that followed 
immediately upon it. At the same festival also 
a beifer, as she was led by the high priest to be 
sacrificed, brought forth a lamb in the midst of || 
the temple. Moreover, the eastern gate of the 
inner [court of the temple,] which was of brass, 
and vastly heavy, and had been with difficulty 
shut hy twenty men, and rested upon a basis 
armed with iron, and had bolts fastened very 
deep into the firm floor, which was there made 
of one entire stone, was seen to be opened of its 
own accord about the sixth- hour of the night. 
Now those that kept watch in the temple came 
hereupon-running to the captain of the temple, | 
and told him of it, who then came up thither, 
and not without great difficulty was able to shut 
the gate again. This also appeared to the vulgar 
to be a very happy prodigy, as if God did there- 
by open them the gate of happiness. But the 
men of learning understood it, that the security 
of their yd house was dissolved of its own ac- 
cord, and that the gate was opened for the ad- 
vantage of their enemies. So these publicly de- 
clared, that the signal foreshowed the desolation 
that was coming upon them. Besides these, a 
few days after that feast, on the one and twenti- 
eth day of the month Artemisius {Jyar,] a cer- 
tain prodigious and incredible phenomenon ap- 
peared: I suppose the account of it would seem 


* Reland here justly takes notice, that these Jews, who 
had despised the true Prophet, were deservedly abused 
and deluded by these false onés. 

t+ Whether Josephus means, that this star was different 
from that comet which lasted ἃ whole year, I cannot cer- 
tainly determine. His words most favour their being dif- 
ferent one from another. 

Since Josephus still uses the Syro-Macedonian month 
Xanthicus for the Jewish month Nisan, this 8th, or, as Ni- 
céphorus read it, this 9th of Xanthicus or Nisan was al- 
most a week before the Passover on the 14th: about which 
time we learn from St. John that many used to go out of 
the country to Jerusalem to purify themselves, John xi. 
55, with 1, in agreement with Josephus also, B. v. ch. 


~ BOOK VI—CHAP. V 


]  γβοὺς there was one Jesus, the son of An 
δ 


possible, at every stroke of the whip his ans 


'το be a madman, and dismissed him. 


| began, this man did not go near any of the citi- 


be a fable were i nat elated by those that. Ὁ 
w it, and were not the events that followe' 

of so considerable a nature as to deserve such 
signals; for, before sunsetting, chariots and 
troops of soldiers in their armour were seen run- - 
ning about among the clouds, and surroundin 

of cities. Moreover, at-that feast which we ¢ Ὁ 
Pentecost, as the priests were g by night 
to the inner [court of the] temple,§-as their- 
custom was, to perform their sacred ministra- 
tions, they s that in the first place they felt a 


quaking, and heard a great noise, autiolies that 


ey heard a.sound as of a multitude, saying, 
“Left us remove hence,” But what is still.more. 


¢ian and a husbandman, who, 
t ar began, and at a tifwe v 
ity was i very great peace and 
came to that feast whereon.it is our ὁ 
every one to make tabernacles. te God ir 
temple,|| began on a sudden to cry aloud 
voice from the east, ἃ voice from the w 

voice from the four winds, a voice against cue 
salem and the holy house, a voice against t ἝΝ 
bridegrooms and the brides, and a voice agains) 
the whole people.’ This was his cry, he 
went about by day and by night, in all a dees 
of the eity. Se ea certain of the most emi- 
nent among the populace had great. indignation 
at this dire ery of his, and took up,the man, and 
gave him a great number of severe stripes; yet. 
did net he either say any thing for himself, or 
any thing peculiar to those that chastised him, 
but still went on with the same words which he 
cried before. Hereupon our rulers, supposing 
as the case proved to be, that this was.a sort of: 
divine fury in the man, brought him to the Ro- 
man procurator, where le was whipped till his _ 
bones were laid bare; yet did not he make γος 
supplication for himself, nor shed any tears; δ 
turning his voice to the most lamentable tone 


3 


was, Wo, wo to Jerusalem.” And when Α]- | 
binus (for he was then our procurator) asked. 
him, “Who he was? and whence he came! and — 
why he uttered such words?” he made no man- _ 
ner of reply to what he said, but still did not leave 
off his melancholy ditty, till Albinus. ao ΤΌΝ! 
OW pie 
during all the time that passed before the war, 


zens, nor was seen by them while lie said so; 
but he every day se μβηνη these ΟΝ» 
as if it were his premeditated yow, “Wo, wo 
Jerusalem.’ Nor did he give ill words to any 
those that beat him every day, nor good words 
to those that gave him food; but this was his re- 
y to all men, and, indeed, no other than a me- 
ancholy presage of what was to come. This ery, 
of his was the loudest at the festivals; See he 
continued this ditty for seven years and, five 
months, without growing hoarse, or being tired, 
therewith, until the very time that he saw his 
presage in earnest fulfilled in our siege, when it 
ceased; for as he was going round upon the 
wall, he cried out with his utmost force, “Wo, 
wo.to the city again, and to the people, and to 
the holy house.” And just as he added at the. 
last, “‘Wo, wo to myself also,” there came a 


iii. sect. 1. And it might well be, that in the sight of these 
this extraordinary light might appear. 

ὴ This here seems to be the court of the priests. 

ἢ Both Reland and Havercamp in this place alter the 
natural punctuation and sense of Josephus, and this con~ 
trary to the opinion of Valesius and Dr. Hudson, lest Jo- 
sephus should say, that the Jews built Looths or tents 
within the temple, at the feast of Tabernacles; which the 
jatter rabbins will not allow to have been the ancient prac- 
tice: but then, since it is expressly told us in Nehemiahy 
Viii. 16, that in still elder times, the Jews made booths in 
the courts of the house of God at that festival. Josephus 
may well be permitted to say the same. And, indeed, the 
modern rabbins are of very small authority in all such 
matters of remote antiquity. 


~ 
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τ΄ βοπθ out of one of the engines, and smote him, 
and killed him twappeiately: and, as he was ut- 
tering the very sam 

ghost. ~  ‘ _ } ; 

4. Now, if any one consider these things, he 
will find that God takes care of mankind, and by 
all ways possible foreshows to our race what is 
for their preservation, but that men perish by 
those miseries which they madly and voluntarily 
bring upon ‘themselves; for the Jews, by demo- | 
lishing the tower of Antonia, had made their 
temple four-square, while at the same time they 

had it written in their sacred oracles, that “* then | 
should’their city be taken,-as’ well as their holy 
house, when once their temple should become 
τ΄ four-square.” But now, what did the most ele- 
wate them in undertaking this war, was an am-| 
{ acle that was found also in their sa- 
s, how “about that time one from 
- country should become governor of the ha- 
e earth.” The Jews took this prediction 
elong to themselves in particular, and many 
the wise men were thereby deceived in‘their 
etermination. Now, this oracle certainly de- 
foted the government of Vespasian, who was ap- 
pointed emperor in Judea. However, it is not 
ossible for men to avoid fate, although they see 
it beforehand: But these men interpreted some 
of these signals according to their own pleasure, 
and some of them they utterly despised, until 
their madness was demonstrated, both by the 
taking of their city, and their own destruction. 


CHAP. VI. 


How the Romans carried their Ensigns to the 
Temple, and made joyful Acclamationsto Titus. 
The Speech that Titus made to the Jets when 
they made Supplication for Mercy. What Repiy 

_ they made thereto; and how that Reply moved 
Titus’s Indignation against them. 


~-§ 1. Anp now the Romans, upon the flight of 
_.the' seditious into the city, and upon the burning 

- of the holy ‘house itself, and of all the buildings 
round about it, brought their ensigns to the tem- 
Ῥίον" and set them over against its eastern gate; 
and there did they offer sacrifices to them, and 
there did they make Titus Imperator,t with the 
greatest acclamations of joy. And now all the 
soldiers had such vast quantities of the spoils 
which they had gotten by plunder, that in Syria 
a pound weight of gold was sold for half its former 
value. But as for those priests that kept them- 
selves still upon the wall of the holy house,t 
there was a boy'that, out of the thirst he was in, 
desired some of the Roman guards to give him 
their right hand ‘as a security for his life, and) 
confessed he was very thirsty. These guards 
commiserated his age, and the distress he was in, 
and gave him their righthands accordingly.. So 
he came down himself, and drank some water, 
and filled the vessel he had with him when he 
came'to them with water, and then went off, and 

fled away to his own friends; nor could any of 
those guards overtake him; but still they re- 
pov him for his perfidiousness. ΤῸ which 
é:made this answer: “I have not broken the 
agreement; for the security I had given me was 

not in order to my staying with you, but only in 
order to my coming down safely, and taking up 
some water ; ‘both which things I have perform- 

ed, and thereupon. think’ myself to have been 
faithful to my engagement.” Hereupon those 


: 


: 
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* Tako Havercamp’s note here.— This,” says he, “isa 
remarkable place :” and Tertullian truly says in his Apo- 
logetic, ch. xvi. p. 162, that “the entire religion of the 
Roman camp almost consisted in worshipping the ensigns, | 
in swearing by tlie ensigns, and in preferring the ensigns 
before all the [other] gods.” See what Hayercamp.says 
upon that place of Tertullian. 

t+ This declaring Titus Imperator by the soldiers, upon 
such signal success, and the slaughter of such a vast num- 
ber of enemies was according to the usual practice of 


i 


presages, he gavé up {8671} 
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whom the child had imposed upon admired at his 


cunning, and that on aceount of his age. On the” 
fifth day afterward, the priests that were 
with the famine camedown, and when 
brought to Titus by.the guards, they b ’ 
their lives? but he replied, that “the time of 
pardon was over as to them, and that this very 
holy house, on whose account only they could 


| justly hope to be preserved. was destroyed, and 


that it was agreeable to their office, that priests 
should perish with the house itself to which they 
belonged.” Sohe ordered them to be put todeath 

9, But as for the tyrants themselves, and those 
that were with them, when they found that they 
were encompassed on every side, and, as it were, 
walled round, without any method of escaping, 
they desired to treat with Titus by word of mouth. 
Accordingly, such was the kindness of his nature, 
and his desire of preserving the city from de- 
struction, joined to the advice of his friends, whe 
now thought the robbers were come to a τ τὶ 
that he placed himself.on the western side of the 
outer [court of the] temple; for there were gates 
on that side above the Xystus, and a bridge that 
connected the upper city to the temple. This 


‘bridge it was that lay between the tyrants and 


Cesar, and parted them; while the multitude 
stood on each side, those of the Jewish nation 
about Simon and John, with great hopés of par-> 
don, and the Romans about Cesar, in great ex- 
pectation how Titus would receive their suppli- 
cation, So Titus charged his soldiers to restrain 
their rage, and to let their darts alone, and ap- 
pointed an interpreter between them, which was 
a sign that he was the conqueror, and first began 
the discourse, and said; “1 hope you, Sirs, are 
now satiated withthe miseries of your country, 
who have not had any just notions, either of our 
great power, or of your own great weakness, but 
have like madmen, after a violent and incon- 
siderate‘manner, made such attempts as have 
brought yeur people, your city, and your holy 
house, to destruction. You have been the men 
that have never left off rebelling since Pompey 
first conquered you; and have, since thattime, 
raade open war with the Romans. Have you de- 
pended on your multitude, while a very small 
part of the Roman Soldiery have been strong 
enough for you? Have you relied on the fidelity 
of your confederates? And what nations are 
there, out of the limits of our dominion, that 
would choose to assist the Jews before the Ro- 
mans? Are your bodies stronger than ours? Nay, 
you know that the [strong] Germans themselves 
are our servants. Have you stronger walls than: 
we have? Pray, what greater. obstacle is there 
than the wall of the ocean, with which the 
Britons aré encompassed, and yet do adore the 
arms of the Romans? Do you exceed us m cou- 
rage of soul, and in the sagacity of your com- 
manders? Nay; indeed, you cannot but know that 
the very Carthaginians have been conquered by 
us. It can therefore be nothing certainly but the 
kindness of us-Romans which hath excited you 
against us; who, in the first place, have given 
you this land to possess; and, in the next place, 
have set over you kings cf your own nation; 
and, in the third place, have preserved the laws 
of your forefathers to you, and have withal per- 
mitted you to live, either by yourselves or among 
others, as it should please you; and, what is our 
chief favour of all, we have given you léave to 
gather up that tribute which is paid to God,¥ 


Mm Romans in, like cases, as Reland assures us on this 
ace. ; 5 

1 The Jews of later times agree with Josephus, that 
there were hiding places or secret chambers about the 
holy house, as Reland here informe us, where he thinks 
he has found these very walls described by them. ; 

§ Spsanheim notes here, that the Romans used to permit 
the Jews to collect their sacred tribute, and send it to Je- 
rusalem; of which we: have had abundant evidence in 
Josephus already on other occasions. ᾿ 
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that are dedicated to him; Yet do you stand still at this very time in your 
nor’ have we called those that ete these do- || arm Pon can you bring δμαέδητῳ so much — 


oe poison agdinst those that treated you kindly. 
ὑπὸ εἶα therefore, that yeu might despise the 
slothiuluess of 


were gone — for Egypt to make preparations 
for this war. Nor were you ashamed to raise 
disturbances against us when we were. made em- 
perors, and this while you had experienced how 
mild we had been, when we were no more than 
génerals of the army. Bubwhen the government 
was devolved upon us, and all other people did 
thereupon lie. quiet, and even foreign nations 
sent embassies, and congratulated our access to 
the government, then did you Jews show your- 
selves to be our enemies. Yousent embassies to 
those of your nation that are beyond Euphrates, 
to assist you in your raising disturbances: new 
walls were built by you round your city, sedition 
arose, and one tyrant contended against another, 
and a civil war broke out among you; such in- 
deed as became none but so wicked a people as 
you are. I then came to this city, as unwillingly 
sent by my father, and received melancholy in- 
junctions from him. When I heard that the peo- 
ple were disposed to peace, I rejoiced at it: I 
exhorted you to leave off these proceedings, be- 
fore I began this war: I spared you evea when 
you had fought against me a great while: I gave 
my right hand as a security to the deserters: I 
observed what I had promised faithfully. When 
they fled to me, I had compassion on many of 
those that 1 had taken captive: [ tortured those 
that were eager for war, in order to restrain 
them. It was unwillingly that I brought ny en- 
ΕΝ of war against your walls: I always pro- 

ibited my soldiers, when they were set upon 
your slaughter, from their severity against you. 
After every victory { persuaded you to peace, as 
though I had been myself conquered. When I 
came near your temple, I again departed from 
the laws of war, and exhorted you te spare your 
own sanctuary, and to preserve your holy house 
to yourselves. [allowed you a quiet exit out of 
it, and security for your preservation: nay, if 
you hada mind, I gave you leave to fight in ano- 
ther place, Yet have you still despised every 
one of my proposals, and have set fire to your 
holy house with your own hands. And now, vile 
wretches, do yon desire to treat with me by 
word of mouth? To what purpose is it that you 
would save such a holy house as this was» which 
is now destroyed? What preservation can you 
bow desire, after the destruction of your temple? 
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as to pretend to be supplic even in this. a 
utmost extremity. O miserable creatures! W 

i you depend on? Are not your people dea 

is not your holy house gone? is not your city in 
my power? and are not your own very lives in 
my bands? And d@ you still deem it a part of 


ὡς 


δ ἜΣ 


valour to die? However, I will not imitate your — 


madness. If you will throw down your arms, _ 


and deliver up your bodies tome, I grant you your 
lives: and I will act like a mild master of a fa- 
‘mily ; what cannot be healed shall be punished, 
and the rest I will preservefor my own use.” | 

3..To that offer of Titus they made this reply, 
that “they could not accept of it, because they 
had sworn never to do so, but they desired they | 
might have leave to go through the wall that had 
been made about them, with their wives 
children ; for that they would go into the des 
and leave the city to him.” At this Tit 
great indiguation, that, when they were | 
case of men already taken captives, they sh 
pretend to make their own terms with him, ἥ 
they had been conquerors. So he ordered this 
proclamation to be made to them, that “they 
should no more come out to hinwas deserters, nor 
hope for any further security ; for that he would 
henceforth spare nobody, but fight them with his 
whole army; and that they might save them- 
selves as well as they could; for that he would 
from henceforth treat them according tothe laws 
of war.” So he gave orders to-theisoldiers both 
to burn and to plunder the city, who did nothing 
indeed that day, but on the next day they set 
fire to the repository of the archives, to Acra, to 
the council-house, and to the place called Oph- 
las; at which titne the fire proceeded as far as 
the palace of queen Helena, which was i 


as were also those houses that were full of the 
dead bodies of such as were destroyed by fami 

4. On the same day it was, that the sons: 
brethren of Izates the king, together with m 
other of the eminent men of the populace, 
together there, and besought Cwsar to give th 
his right hand for their security; upon -w 
though he was very angry at all that were n 
remaining, yet did he not lay aside his old mode 
ration, but received these men. 5 At that : 


σ' 


indeed, he kept them all in custody, 
bound the king’s sons and kinsmen, and led the 


with him to Rome, in order to make them hos- | 


tages for their country’s fidelityto the Romans. 
CHAP. VII. 


had done a great deal of Vischief, and suffered 
many Misfortunes ; and also how. Cesar became 
Master of the upper City. ΡΥ 
1. Anp now the seditious rushed into the Ἂν τὰ 
palace, into whichanany had put their effects, be- 
cause it was so strong, and drave, the Romans 
away from jt. They also slew all the peoplethat 
had crowded into it, who were in number about 
eight thousand four hundred, and plundered them 
of what they had. ‘They also took two of the Ko- 
mans alive; the one was’a horseman and tlie 
other a footman. ‘They then. cut the throat of 
the footman, and immediately had him drawn 
through the whole city, as revenging themselves 
upon the whole body of the Romans by this one 
instance. But the horseman said he had some- 
what to suggest to them in order to their preser- 
vation; whereupon he was brought before Simon, 
but he having nothing to say when he was there, 
he was delivered to Ardalas, one of his com- 
manders, to be panished, who bound his hands 
behind him, and puta riband over his eyes, and 
then brought him out over against the Romans, 
as intending to cut off his head. Butthe man 
prevented that execution, and ran away fo the 


the 
middle of Acra; the lanes also were burnt aie, F 


What afterward befell the Seditious, when ἡ hey 


ei εν. 
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~ Romans, and this while the Jewish executioner 
was drawing out his sword. N τὰ, τσ 
gotten away from the enemy, s could not 
think of putting him to death, but use he 
deemed him unworthy of being a Roman soldier 
any longer, on account that he had, been taken 
alive by the ewer he took away his arms, and 
ejected him out of the legiomwhereto he had be- 
longed, which, to one that Πα ἃ sense of shame, 
was a penalty severer than death itself. 
2, Onthe next day, the Romans drove the rob- 
Ὁ bers out of the lower city, and set all on fire as far 
as Siloam. These soldiers were indeed glad to 
see the city destroyed. But they missed the 
plunder, because the seditious had carried off all 
their ‘effects, and were retired into the upper 
city ; for they did not yet at all repent of the mis- 
‘chiefs they hau done, but were insolent as if they 
had done well; for as they saw the city on fire, 
they appeared cheerful, and put on joyful coun- 
 tenances, in expectation, as they said, of death 
to énd their miseries. Accordingly, as the pec- 
τς ple were now slain, the holy house was burnt 
τς down, and the city was on‘fire, there was nothing 
farther Icft forthe enemy todo. Yet did not Jo- 
_  sephus grow weary even in this utmost extremi- 
_ ty, to beg of them to spare what was left of the 
city; he spoke largely to them about their bar- 


barity and impiety, and gave them his advice in | 


order to their escape, though he gained nothing 
thereby more than..to be laughed at by them; 
. and as they could not think of surrendering them- 
selves up, because of the oath they had taken, 
nor were'strong enough to fight with the Romans 
any longer upon the square, as being surround- 
x ed on all sides, and a kind of prisoners already, 
_ yet were they 80 accustomed to kill people, that 
they could not restrain their right hands from 
acting accordingly. So they dispersed them- 
selves before the city, and laid themselves in am- 
bush among its ruins, to catch those that attempt- 
ed to desert to the Romans, accordingly many 
such deserters were caught. by them, and were 
all'slain; for these were too weak by reason of 
their want of food to fly away from them; so their 
dead bodies were thrown to the dogs. Now every 
other sort of death was thought more tolerable 
than famine, insomuch, that though the Jews de- 
‘spaired of mercy, yet would they fly to the Ro- 
ι nd would themselves, even of their own 
fali among the murderous rebels also. 
Nor was there any place in the city that had no 
dead bodies in it, but what_was entirely cover- 
ed with those that were killed either by the fa- 
y "mine or the rebellion; and all was full of the dead 
bodies of such as had perished*either by that se- 
 dition.or by that famine, 
OR So now the last hope which supported the 
yrants and that crew of robbers who were with 
them, was inthe caves and caverns under ground; 
whither, if they could once fly, they did not ex- 
pect to besearched out, but endeavoured, that 
after the whole city should beglestroyed, and the 
Romans gong away, they might come out again, 
and escape from them. This was no better than 
a dream Of theirs, for they Were not able to lie 
hid either from God or from the Romans. ¢ How- 
ever, they depended on these underground sub- 
terfuges, and set more places on fire than did the 
Romans themselves; and those that. fled out of 
their houses thus set on fire, into the ditches, 
_ they killed them without mercy and pillaged 
1 ae also; and if they discovered food belonging 
to any one, they seized upon it and swailowed it 
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down, together with their blood also; nay, they | 


* i.e. Mount Sion. 

s ἡ This innumerable multitude of Jews that were sold 
« by the Romans, were an eminent completion of God's an- 
cient threatetling by Moses, that, if they apostatized from 
; their obedience to his'laws, they should be sould unto their 
enemies for bondmen. and bondwomen, Deut. xxviii. 68. 
See more especially the rote on ch. ix. sect. ὃ. But one 
ν᾽ thing ‘here is peculiarly remarkable, that Moses. adds, 


were now come to fight ‘one with another about 
their plundersand I. cannot but think, that-had 
not their destruction prevented it, their barbarity 
would have made them taste even of the dead 
bodies themselves. κι" 


CHAP. VIIE 


How Caesar raised Banksround about the upper 
City," and when they were completed, gave or- 
ders that the Machines should be brought. He 
then possessed himself of the whole City. 


§ 1. Now when Cesar perceived that the up- 
per city was so steep that it could not possibly 
be taken without raising banks against it, he dis- 
tributed the several parts of that work among 
his army, and this on the twentieth day of the 
month Lous, [Ab.] Now the carriage of the ma- 
terials was a difficult task, since all the trees, as 
I have already told you, that were about the city 
within the distance of a hundred furlongs, had 
their branches cut off already, in order to make 
the former banks, The works that belonged to 
the four legions were erected on the west side of 
the city, over against the rofal palace; but the 
whole body of the auxiliary troops, with the rest 
of the multitade that were with them, [erected 
their banks} at the Xystus, whence they reach- 
ed to the bridge, and that tower of Simon whieh 
he had built as-a citadel for himself against John, 
when they were at war with one another. 

2. It was at this time that the commanders of 
the Idumeans get together privately, and took 
counsel about surrendering up themselves to the 
Romans. Accordingly, they sent five men to 
Titus, and entreated him to give them his right 
hand for their security. So Titus thinking that 
the tyrants would yield, if the Idumeans, upon 
whom a great part of the war depended, were 
once withdrawn from them,after some reluctancy 
and delay, complied with them, and’ gave them 
seeurity for their lives, and sent the five men 
back. But as these _Idumeans were preparing 
to march out, Simon perceived it, and immedi- 


jately slew the five men that had gone to Titus, 


and took their commanders, and put them in 
prison, of whom the most eminent was Jacob the 
son of Sosas; but as for the multitude of the Idu- 
means, who did net at ail know what. to do, now 
their commanders wére taken from them, he had 
them watched,.and secured the walls by a more 
numerous garrison. Yet couldnot that garrison 
resist those that were deserting, for although a 
great number of them were slain, yet were the 
deserters many more in number. . These were 
all received by the Romans, because Titus -him- 
self grew negligent as to his former orders for 
killing them, and beeause the very soldiers grew 
weary of killing them, and because they hoped 
to get some money by sparing them; for -they 
left only the populace, and sold the.rest of the 


| rmoultitude,t with their wives and children, and 


every one of them at a very low price; and that 
because such as were sold were very many, and 
the buyers were few: and although Titus. had 
made proclamation beforehand, that no deserter 
should. come alone by himself. that so they might 
bring out their families with them, yet did he re- 
ceive such as these also... However, he set over 
them such as were to distinguish some from 
others, in order to see if any of them deserved 
to be punished. And indeed the number of those 
that were sold was immense; but of the populace 
about forty thousand were saved, whom ‘Cesar 
let go whither every one of them pleased. 

3. But now at this time it was that one of the 


Though they should be sold for slaves, yet no man should 
buy them; i. 6. either they should have none to redeem 
them from this sale into slavery ; or, rather, that the slaves 
to be sold should be more than were the purchasers for 
them, and so they should be sold for littie or nothing 5 
which is what Josephus here affirms to have been the case- 
at this time. » Pend ; : ὲ 
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paisa) the son of Thebuthus, whose name was 
esus, upon his having Py iven him b 
the oath of Cxsar, that he should be preserved, 
upon condition that he should deliver to him cer- 
tain of the precious things that had been reposi- 
_ ted in the temple,” came out of it, and delivered 
him from the wall of the holy house two candle- 
sticks, like to those that lay in the holy house, with 
tables, and cisterns, and vials, all made of solid 
gold, and very heavy. He also delivered to him 
e veils and the garments, with the precious 
_ stones, and a great number of other precious yes- 
sels that belonged to their sacred worship. The 
treasurer of the temple also, whose name was 
Phineas, was seized on,and showed Titus the coats 
and girdles of the priests, with a great quantity 
of purple and searlet, which were there reposi- 
ted for the uses of the veil, as also a great deal 
of cinnamon and cassia, with a large quantity of 
other sweet spices which used to be mixed to- 
y ipeeaty and offered as incense to God every day. 
A great many other treasures were also deliver- 
ed to him, with sacred ornaments of the temple 
not a few ; which things thus delivered to Titus 
obtained of him for this man the same pardon 
that he had allowed to such as deserted of. their 
own accord. 
4. And now were the banks finished on the 


seventh day_of the month Gorpieus [Elal,) in |) 
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|| by force, nor, indeed, by any other wa than by fa- 
mine. And thus did the Romans, ea they had 
taken such 


at pas about weaker walls, get 
by good ne what they could never have got- 
ten by their engines; for three of these towers 
were too strong for all mechanical engines what- 
ees" a concerning which we have treated of be- 
ore. L 
5. So they now left these towers of themselves 
or rather they were ejected out of them by God 
himself, and fied immediately to that valley which 
was under Siloam, where they again, recovered 
themselves out of the dread they were in for a 
while, and ran violently against that part of the 
Roman wall which lay on that side; but as their 
courage was too much depressed to make their 
aitacks with sufficient force, and their power was 
uow broken with fear and affliction, they were 
repulsed by the guards, and dispersing them- 
selves at distances from each other, went down 
into the subterranean caverns. So the Romans 
being now become masters of the walls, they 
both placed their engines upon the towers, aud 
nadernet acelamations for the victory they had 
| gainéd, as having found the end of this war much 
jlighter than its ‘beginning for when they had 
gotten upon the last wall without any bloodshed, 
they could hardly believe what they found to be 
rue; but seeiag nobody to oppose them, they 


eighteen days’ time, when the Romans brought |\stood in doubt what such an unusual solitude 


their machines against the wall. 
ditious, some of them, as despairin 
the city, retired from the wall to 


g of s® 


But for the se- || could mean, But when they went in numbers 
stving |/into the lanes of the city, with their swords 
the citadel; ||drawn, they slew those whom they overtook 


others of them went down into the subterranean || without mercy, and set fire to the houses whither 
vaults, though still a great many of them defend- || the Jews were fled, and burnt every soul in ay 


ed themselves 
engines for the battery: yet did the 


ainst those that brought the ||and laid waste a great many of the rest~ an 
tomans || when they were come to the houses to plunder 


overcome them by their number, and by their |/them, they found in them entire families of dead 


strength ; and, what was the principal thing of || me 


all, by going cheerfully about their work, while 
the Jews were quite dejected, and become weak. 


Now, as soon as a part of the wall was battered | out touching any thing. 


n, aud the upper rooms full of dead corpses, 
thatis, of such as died by the famine ; they then 
stood in a horror at this sight, and went out with- 
jut although they had 


down, and certain of the towers yielded to the || this commiseration for such as were destroyed 
impression of the battering-rams, those that op- jjin that manner, yet had they not the same for 


osed themselves fled away, and sach a terror || those that were still alive, but the 
ell upon the tyrants, as was much greater than |) throu 


ran every one 
h whom they met with, and obstructed the 


the oceasion required ; for before the enemy got || very lanes with their dead bodies, and made the 


over the breach, they were quite stunned, and 

were immediately for flying away. And now 

one might see these men, who had hitherto been 

so insolent and arrsgant in their wicked practices, 

to be cast down, and to tremble, insomuch that 

it would pity one’s heart to observe the change | 
that was made in those vile persons. Accord- 

ingly, they ran with great violence upon the Ro- 

man wall that encompassed them, in order to 

force awiy those that guarded it, and to break | 
through it, and get away. But when they saw 
that those who had formerly been faithful to 
them, had gone away, (as indeed they were fled 
whithersoever the great distress they were in 
persuaded them to flee,) as also when those that 
came running before.the rest told them that the 
‘western wall was eittirely overthrown, while 
others said the Romans were gotten in, and others 
that they were near, and locking out for them, 
which were only the dictates of their fear, which 
imposed upon their sight ihey fell upon their face, 
and preatly lamented their own mad conduct ; 
and their nerves were so terribly loosed, that they 
could notfleeaway. 4nd here one may chiefly reflect 
en the power of God exercised upon these wicked 
wretches, and on the good fortune of the Romans ; 
for these tyrants did now wholly deprive themselves 
of the security they had in their own power, and 
came down from those very towers of their own ac- 
cord, wherein they could have never been taken 


+* What became of these spoils of the temple that es- 
caped the fire, see Josephus himself hereafter, B. vii. ch. 
v. sect, 5, and Reland de Spoliis T'empli, p. 129—138. 

+ These various sorts of spices, even more than those 
four which Moses prescribed, Exod. xxxi, 34. we sec were) 


¢ 
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whole city run down with. bleod, to such ἃ de- 
gree indeed that the fire of many of the houses 
| was jig with these men’s blood. And truly 
so it happened, that though the slayers left off at 
the evening, yet did the fire greatly prevail i 
the night; and as all was burning, came thi 
eighth day of the month Gorpieus [Elul,} up 
μῶν τ a city that had been liable to so ma 
miseries during this siege, that, had it always en- 
ljoyed as much liappiness from its first foundation, 
jit would certaitly have been the envy of the 
world. Nor did it on any other account so much 
deserve these sore misfortunes, as by producing 
oe le ἢ generation of mien as were the occasion 
of this its overthrow. 


CHAP, IX. 

What Injunctions Cesar gave when he was come 
within the City. The number of the Captives, 
and of those that perished in the Siege ; as also, 
concerning those that had escaped into the sub- 
terranenn Caverns,among thonicere the tyrants 
Simon and John themselves. 

§ 1. Now when Titus was come into this [up- 
per] city, he admired not ovly some other places 
of strength im it, but particularly those strong 
towers which the tyrants in their mad conduct 
had relinquished τ for when he saw their solid al- 
titude, and the largeness of their several stones, 
and the exactness of their joints, as also how 
great was their breadth, and haw extensive their 
used inthe public worship under Herod's temple, parti- 
eularly οἴδασι and cassia; which Reland takes parti- 
παν police of, as agreemg with the later testimony of the 
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length, he expressed himself after the manner 
following: “ We have certainly had God for our 
assistant in this war, and it was no other than 
God who ejected the Jews out of these fortifica- 
tions; for what could the hands of men, or any 
machines, do towards overthrowing these tow- 
ers?” At which time he had many such dis- 
courses to his friends: he also let such go free 
as had been bound by the tyrants, and were left 
in the prisons. ΤῸ conclude, when he entirely 
demolished the rest of the city, and overthrew 
its walls, he left these towers as a monument of 
his good fortune, which had proved his auxiliary, 
and enabled him to take what could not other- 
wise have been taken by him. 

2. And now, since his soldiers were already 
quite tired with killmg men, and yet there ap- 
peared to be a vast multitude still remaining 
alive, Cesar gave orders that they should ki 
none but those that were in arms, and opposed 
them, but should take the rest alive. But, to- 
gether with those whom they had orders to slay, 
they slew the aged and infirm ; but for those that 
were in their flourishing age, and who might be 
useful to them, they drove them together into 
the temple, and shut them up within the walls of 
the court of the women; over which Cesar set 
one of his freedmen, as also Fronto, one of his 
own friends, which last was to determine every 
one’s fate, according to his merits. So this Frouto 
slew all those that had been seditious, and rob- 
bers, who had been impeached one by another; 
but of the young men he chose out the tallest and 
miost beautiful, and reserved them for the tri- 
umph ; and as for the rest of the multitude that 
were about seventeen years old, he put them into 
bonds, and sent them to the Egyptian mines.* 
Titus also sent a great number into the provin- 
ces, as a present to them, that they might be de- 
stroyed upon the theatres, by the sword, and by 
the wild beasts; but those that were under se- 
venteen years of age were sold for slaves. Now 
during the days wherein Fronto was distinguish- 
ing these men, there perished, for want of food, 
eleven thousand; some of whom did not taste 
any food, through the hatred their guards bore to 
them, and others would not take in any when it 
was given tothem. The multitude also was so 
very great, that they were in want even of corn 
for their sustenance. 

9, Now the numbert of those that were carried 
captive during this whole war was collected to be 


hinety-seven thousund; as was the number of 


those who perished during the whole siege eleven 
hundred thousand, the greater part of whom 
were indeed of the same nation, [with the citi- 
zens of Jerusalem,] but not belonging to the city 
itself: for they were come up from all the coun- 
try to the feast of unleavened bread, and were on 
asudden shut up by anarmy,which at the very first 
occasioned so great a straitness among them, that 
there came a pestilential destruction upon them, 
and soon afterward such a famine as destroyed 
them more suddenly. And that this city could 
contain so many people in it, is manifest by that 


* See the several predictions, that the Jews, if they be- 
same obstinate in their idolatry and wickedness, should 
be sent again, or sold, into Egypt, for their punishment, 
Deut. xxviii. 68; Jer. xliv. 7; Hos. viii. 12; ix. 3g ag. 4, 
5; sd. xv. 10—13, with Authentic Records, Part i. page 
49, 121, and Reland’s Palestina, tom. ii. page 715. 

t The whole multitude of Jews that were destroyed 
during the entire seven years before this time, in all the 
countries of and bordering on Judea, is summed up by 
Archbishop Usher, from Lypsius, out of Josephus, at the 
year of Christ 70, and amounts to 1,337,490. Nor could 
there have been that number of Jews in Jerusalem to be 
destroyed in this siege, as will be proseatly set down by 
Josephus; but that both Jews und proselytes of justice 
Were just then come up out of the other countries of Ga- 
1166, Samaria, Judea, Perea, and other remoter regions, 
to the Passover, in vast numbers, and therein cooped up, 
asin a prison, by the Roman army, as Josephus himself 
well observes in this and the next section, and as is exact- 
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number of them which was taken under Cestius, 
who being desirous of informing Nero of the 
flower of the city, who otherwise was disposed 
to contemn that nation, entreated the high 
priests, if the thing were possible, to take the 
number of their whole multitude. So these high . 
priests, upon the coming of that feast which is 
called the Passover, when they slay their sacri- 
fices, from the ninth hour till the eleventh, but so 
that a company not less than tent belong to every 
sacrifice, (for it is not lawful for them to feast 
singly by themselves,) and many of us are twenty 
in a company, found the number of sacrifices was 
two hundred fifty-six thousand and five hundred ; 
which, upon the allowance of no more than ten 
that feast together, amounts to two millions seven 
hundred thousand and two hundred persons that 
were pure and holy, for as to those who have the 
leprosy, or the gonorrhea, or women that have 
their monthly courses, or such as are otherwise 
polluted, it is not layful for them to be partakers 
of this sacrifice; nor indeed for any foreigners 
neither, who come hither to worship. 

4, Now this vast multitude is indeed collected 
out of remote places, but the entire nation was 
now shut up by fate, as in a prison, and the Ro- 
man army encompassed the city when it was 
crowded with inhabitants. Accordingly the mul- 
titude of those that therein perished, exceeded 
all the destructions that either men or God ever 
browght upon the world; for, to speak only of 
what was publicly known, the Romans slew 
some of them, some they carried captives, and 
others they made a search for under ground, and 
when they found where they were, they broke 
up the ground and slew all they met with. There 
were also found slain there above two thousand 
persons, partly by their own hands, and partly by 
one another, but chiefly destroyed by the famine ; 
but then, the ill savour of the dead bodies was 
most offensive to those that lighted upon them, 
insomuch that some were obliged to get away 
immediately, while others were so greedy of gain, 
that they would go in among the dead bodies 
that lay on heaps, and tread upon them; for a 
great deal of treasure was found in these caverns, 
and the hope of gain made every way of getting 
it to be esteemed lawful. Many also of those 
that had been put in prison by the tyrants were 
now brought out: for they did not leave off their 
barbarous cruelty at the very last: yet did God 
avenge himself upon them both, in a manner 
agreeable to justice. As for John, he wanted 
food together with his brethren, in these caverns, 
and begged that the Romans would now give him 
their right hand for security, which he had often 
proudly rejected before: but for Simon, he strug- 
gled hard with the distress he was in, till he was 
forced to surrender himself, as we shall relate 
hereafter: so he was reserved for the triumph, 
and to be then slain; as was John condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment. And now the Romans 
set fire to the extreme parts of the city, and 
burnt them down, and entirely demolished its 
walls. 


ly related elsewhere, B. v. ch. iii. sec. 1, and ch, xiii. sec. ἢ. 
{ This number of a company for one paschal lamb, be- 
tween ten and twenty, agrees exactly with the number 
thirteen, at our Saviour’s last passover. As to the whole 
munber of the Jews that used to come up to the Passover, 
and eat of it at Jerusalem, see the note on B. ii. ch. xiv. 
sect. 3. This number ought to be here, indeed, just ten 
times the number of the lambs, or just 2,565,000, by Jo- 
sephus’s own reasoning; whereas it is in his present co- 
pies no less than 2,700,000, which last number is, howerer, 
nearest the other number in the place now cited, which is 
3,000,000. But what is here chiefly remarkable is this, 
that uo foreign nation ever came thus to destroy the Jews 
at auy of their solemn festivals, from the days of Moses 
till this time, but came now upon their apostacy from God, 
and from disobedience to him. Nor is it possible, in the 
nature of things, that in any other nation, such vast num 
bers should be gotten together, and perish in the siege of 
any oue city whatsoever, as now happened in Jerusalem. 


BOOK VI.—CHAP. X. 


CHAP. X. 


That whereas the City of Jerusalem had been five 
times taken formerly, this was the second time of 
tts Desolation. A brief Account of its History. 


§ 1. Axp thus was Jerusalem taken, in the 
~second year of the reign of Vespasian, on the 
eighth day of the month Gorpieus, [Elul.] It 
had been taken five times betore,* though this 
was the second time of its desolation; for Shi- 
shak, the king of Egypt,and after him Antiochus, 
and after him Pompey, and after him Sosias and 
Herod, took the city, but still preserved it; but 
before all these, the king of Babylon conquered 
it, and made it desolate, one thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty eight years and six months after it 
was built. But he who first built? it was a potent 
man among the Canaanites, and is in our tongue 
ealled [Melchisedek,] The Righteous King, for 
such he really was; on which account he was 


* Besides these five here enumerated who had taken 
Jerusalem of old, Josephus, upon farther recollection, 
reckons a sixth, Antiq. B. xii. ch. i. sect. 1, who should 
have been here inserted in the second place, I mean Pto- 
lemy, the son of Lagus. 

t Why the great Bochart should say, De Phaeuic. Co- 
Jon. B. ti. ch. iv. that “ there are in this clause of Josephus 
as many mistakes as words,” I do by no means understand. 
Josephus thought Melchisedek first built or rebuilt and 
adorned this city, and that it was then called Salem, as 
Psal. Ixxvi. 2, that it afterward came to be called Jerusa- 
dem; and that Meichisedek, being a priest as well as a 
king, built to the true God therein a temple, or place for 
~~ divine worship and sacrifice ; all which things may 

8 very true for aught we know tothe contrary. And for 
the word ἱερὸν or Temple, os if it must needs belong to 
the Great Temple built by Solomon loag afterward, Jose- 
phus himself uses wads, for the small tabernacle of Moses, 
Antiq. B. iii, ch. vi.sect. 4. See also Antiq. B. iii. ch. vi. 
sect. 1, as he here presently uses ἱερὸν for a large and 
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(there] nae priest of God, and first built a 
temple [there,] and called the city Jerusalem, 
which was formerly called Salem. However, 
David, the king of the Jews, ejected the Canaan- 
ites, and settled his own people therein. It was 
demolished entirely by the Babylonians, four 
hundred and seventy-seven years and six months 
after him. And from king David, who was the 
first of the Jews who reigned therein, to this de- 
struction under Titus, were one thousand one 
chundred and seventy-nine years; but from its 
first building till this last destruction, were two 
thousand one hundred seventy-seven years; yet 
hath not its great antiquity, nor its vast riches, 
nor the diffusion of its nation over all the habi- 
table earth, nor the greatness of the veneration 
paid to it on a religious account, been sufficient 
to preserve it from being destroyed. And thus 
ended the siege of Jerusalem. 


splendid synagogue of the Jews at Antioch only B. vii. 
ch. it. sect. 3. 


N. B. This is the proper place for such as have closely 
attended to these latter Books of the War, to peruse, ard 
that with equal attention, those distinct and plain predic- 
tions of Jesus of Nazareth, in the gospels thereto relating, 
as compared with their exact completions in Josephus's 
history ; upon which completions, as Dr. Whitby well ob- 
serves, Annotat. on Matth. xxiv. 2, no small part of the 
evidence for the truth of the Christian religion does de- 
pend; and as I have, step by step, compared them together 
in my Literal Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies. 
The reader is to observe further, that the true reason why 
T have so seldom taken notice of those completions in the 
course of these notes, notwithstanding their being so very 
remarkable, and frequently so very obvious, is this, that 
1 had entirely prevented myself in that treatise before- 
hand ; to which therefore, [ must here, once for all, seri- 
ously refer every inquisitive reader. 


BOOK Vit. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT THREE YEARS—FROM THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM 
BY TITUS, TO THE SEDITION OF THE JEWS AT CYRENE. 


CHAP. T. 


How the entire City of Jerusalem was demolished, 
excepting three Towers: and how Titus com- 
mended his Soldiers in a Speech made to them, 
and distributed Rewards to them, and then dis- 
missed many of them. 


§ 1. Now as soon as the army had no more 
people toslay orto plunder, because there rermain- 
ed none to be the objects of their fury, (for they 
would not have spared any, had there remained 
any other such work to be done,) Cassar gave or- 
ders that they should now demolish the entire 
city and temple, but should leave as many of the 
towers standing as were of the greatest emi- 
nency, that is, Phasaelus, and Hippicus, and 
Mariamne, and so much of the wall as enclosed 
the city on the west side. This wall was spared, 
in order to afford a camp for such as were to lie 
in garrison, as were the towers also spared, in 
order to demonstrate to posterity what kind of 
city it was, and how well fortified, which the Ro- 
man valour had subdued; but for all the rest of 
the wall, it was so thoroughly laid even with the 


ground by those that dug it up to the foundation, | 


that there was left nothing to make those that 
came thither believe it had ever been inhabited. 
This was the end which Jerusalem came to by 
the madness of those that were for innovations ; 
a city otherwise of great magnificence, and of 
mighty fame among all mankind. 

2. But Cesar resolved to leave there as a 
geen the tenth legion, with certain troops of 

orsemen, and companies of footmen. So, having 
entirely completed this war, be was desirous to 
commend his whole army on account of the great 


exploits they had performed, and to bestow pro- 
per rewards on such as had signalized them- 
selves therein. 116 had therefore a great tribu- 
nal made for him in the midst of the place where 
he had formerly encamped, and stood upon it 
with his principal commanders about him, and 
pe so as to be heard by the whole army in 
the manner following: “That he returned them 
abundance of thanks for their good will which 
they had showed to him: he commended them 
fer that ready obedience they had exhibited in 
this whole war, which obedience had Feng 
in the many and great dangers which they had 
courageously undergone; as also, for that courage 
they had shown, and had thereby augmented of 
themselves their country’s power, and had made 
it evident to all men, that. neither the multitude 
of their enemies, nor the strength of their places, 
nor the largeness of their cities, nor the rash 
boldness and brutish rage of their antagonists, 
were sufficient at any time to get clear of the 
Roman valour, although some of them may 
have fortune in many respects on their side. He 
said further, that it was but reasonable far them 
to put an end to this war, now it had lasted so 
long, for they had nothing better to wish for — 
when they entered into it; and that this happen- 
ed more favourably for them, and more for their 
glory, that all the Romans bad willingly accepted 
of those for their governors, and the curators of 


| their dominions, whom they had chosen for them, 


and had sent into their own country for that pur- 
pose, which still continued under the manage- 
ment of those wham they had pitched on, and 
were thankful to them for pitching ae them. 
That accordingly, although he did both admire, 
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and tenderly regard them all, because he knew 
that every one of them had gone as cheerfully 
about their. work as their abilities and opportuni- 
ties would give them leave; yet he said, that he 
would immediately bestow rewards and dignities 
on those that had fought the most bravely, and 
with greater force, and had signalizedtheir con- 
duct in the most glorious manner, and had made 
his army more famous by their noble exploits; 
and that no one who had been willing to take 
more pains than another should miss of a just 
retribution for the same; for that he had been 
exceeding careful about this matter, and that the 
more, because he had much rather reward the 
virtues of his fellow-soldiers than punish such 
‘as had offended.” i 
3. Hereupon Titus ordered those whose busi- 
ness it was to read the list of all that had per- 
formed great exploits in this war, whom he eall- 
ed to him by their names, and commended them 
before the company, and rejoiced in them in the 
same manner as a man would have rejoiced in 
his own exploits. He also put on their heads 
crowns of gold, and golden ernaments about 
their necks, and gave them long spears of gold, 
and ensigns that were made of silver, and re- 
moved every one of them toa higher rank; and, 
besides this, he plentifully distributed among 
them out of the spoils, and the other prey they 
had taken, silver, and gold, and garments. So 
‘when they had all these honours bestowed on 
them, according to his own appointment made 
to every one, and he had wished all sorts of hap- 
piness to the whole army, he came down, among 
the great acclamations which were made to him, 
and then betook himself to offer thank-offerings 
fto the gods,] and at once sacrificed a vast num- 
er of oxen, that stood ready at the altars, and 
distributed them among the army to feast on. 
And when he had stayed three days among the 
principal commanders, and so lorg feasted with 
them, he sent away the rest of his army to the 
several places where they would be every one 
best situated; but permitted the tenth legion to 
stay as a guard at Jerusalem, and did not send 
them away beyond Euphrates, where they had 
been before. And as he remembered that the 
twelfth legion had given way to the Jews, under 
Cestius, their general, he expelled them out of 
all Syria, for they had Jain formerly at Rapha- 
nea, and sent them away to a place called Mele- 
tine, near Euphrates, which is in the limits of 
Armenia and Cappadocia: he also thought fit 
that two of the legions should stay with him, till 
he should go to Egypt. He then went down with 
“his army to that! Cesarea which lay by the sea- 
side, and there laid up the rest of his spoils in 
great quantities, and gave order that the cap- 
tives should be kept there; for the winter season 
hindered them from sailing into Italy. 


CHAP. ΤΙ. 


How Titus exhibited all sorts of Shows at Cesa- 
rea Philippi. Concerning Simon the Tyrant, 
how he was taken, and reserved for the Tri- 
wmple. 

§ 4. Now, at the same time that Titus Cesar 
lay at the siege of Jerusalem, did Vespasian go 
on board a merchant ship, and sailed from Alex- 
andria to Rhodes; whence he sailed away in 
ships with three rows of oars, and as he touched 
at several cities that lay in his road, he was joy- 
fully received by them all, and so passed over 
from Jom into Greece; whence he set sail from 
Corcyra to the promontory of Iapyx, whence he 


took his journey by land. But as for Titus, he 


marched from that Cresarea which lay by the! 


seaside, and came to that which is named Cresa- 
_ rea Philippi, and staid there a considerable time, 
* This Terentius Rufus, as Reland in part observes 


here, is the same person whom the Talmudists eall Tur- 
nus Rufus, of whom they relate, that he ploughed up Sion 


asa feld, and made Jerusalem become as heaps, and the ] 
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and exhibited all sorts of shows there. And here 
a great number of the captives were destroyed, 
some being thrown to wild beasts, and others in 
multitudes forced to kill one another, as if they 
were their enemies. And here it was that Titus 
was informed of the s¢izure of Simon, the son of 
Gioras, which was made after the manner follow- 
ing: This Simon, during the siege of Jerusalem, 
was in the upper city, but when the Roman army 
was gotten within the walls, and were laying the 
city waste, he then took the most faithful of his 
friends with him, and among them some that 
were stonecutters, with those iron tools which 
belonged to their occupation, and as great a 
quantity of provisions as would suffice them for 
a long time, and let himself and all them down 
into a certain subterraneous cavern that was not 
visible above ground. Now, so far as had been 
digged of old, they went onward along it without 
disturbance; but where they met with solid 
earth, they dug a mine under ground, and this, 
in hopes that they should be able to proceed so 
far as to rise from under ground in a safe place, 
and by that means escape- But when they came 
to make the experiment, they were disappointed 
of their hope; for the miners could make but 
small progress, and that with difficulty also; in- 
somuch that their, provisions, though they distri- 
buted them by measure, began to fail them. 
And now Simon, thinking he might be able te 
astonish and elude the Romans, put on a white 
frock, and buttoned upon him a purple cloak, and 
appeared out of the ground in the place where 
the temple had formerly been. At the first, in- 
deed, those that saw him were greatly astonish- 
ed, and they stood still where they were; but 
afterward they came nearer to him, and asked 
him who he was? Now Simon would not tell 
them, but bade them eall for their captain; and 
when they ran to call him, Terentius Rufus,* 
who was left to command the army there, came 
to Simon, and learned of him the whole truth, 
and kept him in bonds, and let Cesar know that 
he was taken. hus did God bring this man te 
be punished for what bitter and savage tyranny 
he had exercised against his count rymen, by 
those who were his worst enemies; and this 
while he was not subdued by violence, but volun- 
tarily delivered himself up to them to be punish- 
ed, and that on the very same account that he 
had laid false accusations against many Jews, as 
if ‘they were falling away to the Romans, and 
had barbarously slain them; for wicked actions 
do not escape the divine anger, nor is justice 
too weak to punish offenders, but iu time over- 
takes those that transgress its laws, and inflicts 
its punishments upon the wicked in a manner 
so much more severe, as they expected to escape 
it on account of their not being punished imme- 
diately.t Simon was made sensible of this by 
falling under the indignation of the Romans. 
This rise of his out of the ground did also occa- 
sion the discovery of a great number of others of 
the seditious at that time, who had hidden them- 
selves under ground. But for: Simon, he was 
brought to Czesar in bonds, when he was come 
back to that Cwesarea which was on the seaside; 
who gave orders that he should be kept against 
that triumph which he was to eclebrate at Rome 
upon this occasion. 


CHAP. ΤΙ]. 


How Titus, upon the Celebration of his Brother's 
and Father's Birthdays, had many of the Jews 
slain. Concerning the Danger the Jews were 
in at Antioch, by means of the Trausgression 
and Impiety of one Antiochus, a Few. 

§ 1. Waite Titus was at Cesarea/ he solem- 
nized the birthday of his brother [Domitian] after 


mountain of the house as the high places of a forest ; 
which was long before foretold by the prophet Micah, iii. 
12, and quoted from him in the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
xxvi. 18. 7 See Eccles. viii, 11 Ὁ 
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‘a splendid manner, and inflicted a great deal o 
‘the punishment intended for the Jews in honour 
of him; for the number of those that were now 
slain in fighting with the beasts, and were burnt, 
and fought with one another, exceeded two thou- 
sand five hundred. Yet did all this seem to the 
‘Romans, when they were thus destroyed ten 
‘thousand several ways, to be a punishment be- 
neath their deserts. After this Cesar came to 
Berytus,* which is a city of Pheenicia, a Roman 
colony, and staid there a longer time, and exhi- 
bited a still more pompous solemnity about his 
father’s birthday, both in the magnificence of 
the shows, and in the other vast expenses he was 
at, in his devices thereto belonging; so that a 
‘great multitude of the eaptives were here de- 
stroyed after the same manner as before. 

2. It happened also about this time that the 
Jews who remained at Antideh were under ac- 
¢cusations, aud in danger of perishing, from the 
disturbances that were raised against them by 
the Antiochians, and this both on account of the 
slanders spread abroad at this time against 
them}'ahd on account of what pranks they had 
| ete not long before; which I am obliged to 

scribe without fail, though briefly, that I may 
the better connect my narration of future actions 
with those that went before. 

3. For, as the Jewish nation is widely dispersed 
over all the habitable earth among its inhabit- 
ants, so it is very much intermingled with Syria 
by reason of its neighbourhood, and had the 

eatest multitudes in Antioch, by reason of the 
urgeness of the city, wherein the kings, after 
Antiochus, had afforded them a habitation with 
the most undisturbed tranquillity; for though 
Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, laid Jeru- 
salem waste, and spoiled the temple, yet did 
those that succeeded him in the kingdom re- 
store all the donations that were made of brass 
to the Jews of Antioch, and dedicated them to 
their synagogue, and granted them the enjoy- 
ment of equal privileges of citizens with the 
Greeks themselves; and as the succeeding kings 
treated them after the same manner, they both 
multiplied to a great number, and adorned their 
templet gloriously by fine ornaments, and with 
great magnificence, in the use of what had been 
given them. They also made proselytes of a 
great many of*the Greeks perpetually, and 
thereby, after a sort, brought them to be a por- 
tion of their own body. Put, about this time, 
when the present war began, and Vespasian was 
newly sailed to Syria, and ail men had taken up 
a great hatred against the Jews, then it was that 
a certain person, whose name was Antiochus, 
being one of the Jewish nation, and greatly re- 
spected on account of his father, who was go- 
vernor of the Jews at Antioch,t came upon the 
theatre at a time when the people of Antioch 
were assembled together, and became an in- 
former against ‘tis father, and accused both him 
and others that they had resolved to burn the 
whole city in one night: he also delivered up to 
them some Jews that were foreigners, as part- 
ners in their resolutions. When the people heard 
this, they could not refrain their passion, but 
commanded that those who were delivered up to 
them should have fire brought to burn them; 
who were accordingly all burnt upon the theatre 
immediately. They did also fall violently upon 
the multitude of the Jews, as supposing, that ἢ 
punishing them suddenly, they should save their 
own city. As for Antiochus. he aggravated the 
rage they were in, and thought to give them a 


* This Berytus was certainly a Roman colony, and has 
coins extant that witness the same, as Hudsop and Span- 
heim inform us. See the note on Antiq. B. xvi. ch. xi. 
sect. 1. ᾿ 

+ That is, their synagogue 
x. sect.1.- * 

t The Jews at Antioch ana Alexandria, the two princi- 
pal cities in all the east had allowed them, both by the 


See the note on B. vi. ch. 
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demonstration of his own conversion, and of his 


after the mamer of the Greeks: ersuade 
the rest also to compel them to do the same, be- 
cause they would by that means discover who 
they were that_ad plotted against them, since 
they would not do so; and when the people of 
Antioch tried the experiment, some few compli- 
ed, but those that would not do so were slain. 
As for Antiochus himself, he obtained soldiers 
from the Roman commander, and became a se- 
vere master over his own citizens, not permit- 
ting them to rest on the seventh day, but foreing 
them to do all that they usually did on other days; 
und to that degree of distress did he reduce them 
in this matter, that the rest of the seventh day 
was dissolved not only at Antioch, but the same 
thing which took thence its rise, was done in other 
cities also, in like manner, for some small time. 
4. Now, after these misfortunes had happened 
tothe Jews at Antioch, a second calamity befell 
them, the description of which when we were 
going about, we premised in the account fore- 
going: for upon this accident, whereby the four- 
square market place was burnt down, as well as 
the archives, and the place where the public re- 
cords were preserved, and the royal palaces, 
(and it was not without difficulty that the fire 
was then put a stop to, which was likely, by the 
fury wherewith it was carried along, to have gone 
over the whole city,) Antiochus acctsed the Jews 
as the occasion of all the mischief that was done. 
Now this induced the people of Antioch, who 


reason of the disorder they were in, that this ca- 
lamny was true, and would have been under the 
same persuasion, even though they had not borne 
an ill-will at the Jews before, to believe this 
man’s accusation, especially when they consid- 
ered what had been done before, and this to such 
a degree, that they all fell violently upon those 
that were accused, and this, like madmen, in a 
very furious rage also, even as if they had seen 
the Jews in a manner setting fire themselves to 
the city: nor was it without difficulty that one 
Cueus Collegas, the legate, could prevail with 
them to permit the affairs to be laid before Cxe- 
sar; for as to Cecennius Petus, the president of 
Syria, Vespasian had already sent him away; 
and so it happened, that he was not yet come 
buck thither. But when Collegas had made a 
careful inquiry into the matter, he found out the 
truth, and that not one of those Jews that were 
accused by Antiochus had any hand in it, but 
that all was done by some vile panens greatly 
in debt, who supposed that if they could once 
set fire to the market place, and burn the public re- 
cords, they should have no farther demands made 
upon them. So the Jews were under great dis- 
order and terror, in the uncertain expectation of 
what would be the upshot of those accusations 


against them. 
CHAP. IV. 


How Vespasian was received at Rome, as also 
how the Germans revolted fromthe Romans, but 
were subdued. That the Sarmatians overran 
Mysia, but were compelled to return to their own 
Country again. 


§ 1. Ann now Titus Cesar, upon the news that 
was brought him concerning his futher, that his 
coming was much desired by all the Italian οἷ- 
ties, and that Rome especially received him with 
great alacrity and splendour, betook himself to 

| rejoicing and pleasures to a great degree, as now 


Macedonians, and afterward by the Romans, ἃ governor 
of their own, who was exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
other civil governors. He was called sometimes barely 


governor, sometimes ethnarch, and [at Alexandria] ala-. 


barch, as Dr. Hudson takes notice on this place out of 
Fuller’s Miscellanies. They had the like governor or 
governors allowed them at Babylon under their captivity 
there, as the history of Susanna implies. 


were now under the immediate persuasion, by , 


hatred of the Jewish customs, “erersueded ‘ 
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freed from the solicitude he had been under, after 


were in y showed their respects to hina in 
their minds before he came thither, asif he were 
already come, as esteeming the very expectation 
they had of him to be his real presence, on ac- 
count of the great desires they had to see him, 
and because the good-will they bore him was en- 
tirely free and unconstrained: for it was a desi- 
rable thing to the senate, who well remembered 
the calamities they had undergone in the late 
_ changes of their governors, to receive a govern- 
or who was adorned with the gravity of old age, 
and with the highest skill in the actions of war, 
whose advancement would be, as they knew, for 
nothing else but for the preservation of those 
that were to be governed. Moreover; the people 
had been'so harassed by their civil miseries, that 
they were still more earnest for his coming im- 
mediately, as supposing they should then be 
firmly delivered from their calamities,.and be- 
lieving they should then recover their’ secure 
tranquillity and prosperity; and for the soldiery, 
they had the principal regard to him, for they 
were chiefly apprized of his great exploits in 
war; and since they had experienced the want 
of skill and want of courage in other command- 
ers, they were very desirous to be freed from 
that great shame they had undergone by their 
means, and heartily to receive such a prince as 
might be a security and an ornament to them. 
And as this good-will to Vespasian was universal, 
those that enjoyed any remarkable dignities could 
not have patience enough to stay in Rome, but 
made haste to meet him at a very great distance 
from it: nay, indeed, none of the rest could en- 
dure the delay of seeing him, but did all pour out 
of the city in such crowds, and were so univer- 
sally possessed with the opinion that it was easier 
and better for them to go out than to stay there, 
that this was the very first time that the city joy- 
fully perceived itself almost empty of its citi- 
zens; for those that staid within were fewer than 
those that went out. But as soon as the news 
was come that he was hard by, and those that 
had met him at first related with what good hu- 
mour he received every one that came to him, 
then it was that the whole multitude that had re- 
mained in the city, with their wives and children, 
came into the road and waited for him there; 
and for those whom he passed by, they made all 
sorts of acclamations on account of the joy they 
had to see him, and the pleasantness of his coun- 
tenance, and styled him their benefactor and sa- 
viour, and the only person who was worthy to be 
ruler of the city of Rome. And now the city 
was like a temple, full of garlands and sweet 
odours ; nor was it easy for him to come to the 
royal palace, for the multitude of the people that 
stood about him, where yet at last he performed 
his sacrifices of thanksgiving to his household 
gods, for his safe return to the city. he multi- 
tude did also betake themselves to feasting ; 
which feasts and drink offerings they celebrated 
by their tribes, and their families, and then their 
_ neighbourhoods, and still prayed God to grant 
that Vespasian, his sons, and all their posterity, 
might continue in the Roman government for a 
very long time, and that his dominion might be 
preserved from all opposition. And this was the 
manner in which Rome so joyfully received Ves- 
pasian, and thence grew immediately into a state 
of great prosperity. 
2. But before this time, and while Vespasian 


the most vay oy manner. For all men that 


* 'Phis Classicus, and Civilis, and Cerealis, are names 
well known in Tacitus; the two former as moving sedition 
against the Romans, and the last as sent to repress them 
by Vespasian, just as they are here described in Josephus, 
which 1s the case also of Fonteins Agrippa, and Rubrius 
Gallus, in sect. 3. But as to the very favourable account 
presently given of Domitian, particularly as to his designs 
in this his Gallic and German expedition, it is not a little 
contrary to that in Suetonius, Vesp. sect. 7. Nor are the 
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was about Alexandria, and Titus was lying at the 
siege of Jerusalem, a great multitude of the 
Germans were in commotion, and tended to re- 
bellion; and as the Gauls in their neighbourhood 
joined with them, they conspired together, and 
had thereby great hopes of success, and that they 
should free themselves from the dominion of the 
Romans. The motives that induced the Ger- 
mans to this attempt for a revolt, and for begin- 
ning the war, were these: In the first place, the 
nature [of the people,] which was destitute of 
just reasonings, and ready to throw themselves 
rashly into danger, upon small hopes; in the 
next place, the hatred they bore to those that 
were their governors, while their nation had 
never been conscious of subjection to any but te 
the Romans, and that by compulsion only. Be- 
sides these motives, it was the opportunity that 
now offered itself, which above all the rest pre- 
vailed with them so to do; for when they saw 
the Roman government in a great internal dis- 
order, by the continual changes of its rulers, and 
understood that every part of the habitable earth 
uuder them was in an unsettled and tottering 
condition, they thought this was the best oppor- 
tunity that could afford itself for themselves to 
make a sedition, when the state of the Romans 
was so ill. Classicus* and also Vitellius;t two of 
their commanders, puffed them up with such 
hopes. These had for a long time been openly 
desirous of such an innovation, and were induced 
by the present opportunity to venture upon the 
declaration of their sentiments: the multitude 
was also ready, and whev these men told them 
of what they intended to attempt, that news was 
gladly received by them. So when a great part 
of the Germans had agreed to rebel, and the rest 
were no better disposed, Vespasian, as guided by 
divine Providence, sent letters to Petilius Cerea- 
lis, who had formerly had the command of Ger- 
many, whereby he declared him to have the dig- 
nity of consul, and commanded him to take upon 
him the government of Britain; so he went 
whither he was ordered to go, and when he was 
informed of the revolt of the Germans, he fell 
upon them as soon as they were gotten togeth- 
er, and put his army in battle array, and slew a 
great multitude of them in the fight, and forced 
them to leave off their madness, and to grow 
wiser; nay, had he not fallen thus suddenly upon 
them on the place, it had not been long ere they 
would however have been brought to punish- 
ment; for as soon as ever the news of their re- 
volt was come to Rome, and Cesar Domitian was 
made acquainted with it, he made no delay even 
at that his age, when he was exceeding young, 
but undertook this weighty affair. He had a 
courageous mind from bis father, and had made 
greater improvements than belonged to such an 
age: accordingly, he marched against the bar- 
barians immediately; whereupon their hearts fail- 
ed them at the very ru:nour of his approach, and 
they submitted themselves to him with fear, and 
thought it a happy thing that they were brought 
under their old yoke again without suffering any 
further mischiefs. When therefore Domitian had 
settled all the affairs of Gaul in such good order, 
that it would not be easily put into disorder any 
more, he returned to Rome with bhoxour and glo- 
ry, as having performed such exploits as were 
above his own age, but worthy of so greata father. 

3. At the very same time with the foremeu- 
tioned revolt of the Germans, did the. bold at- 
tempt ofthe Scythians against the Romans occur; 


reasons unobvious that might oceasion this great diversity 5 
Domitian was one of Josephus’s patrons, and when he 
published these books of the Jewish war, was very young, 
and had hardly begun those wicked practices which ren- 
dered him so infamous afterward ; while Suetonius seems 
to have been too young, and too low in life, to receive any 
remarkable favours from him; as Domitian was certainly 
very lewd and cruel, and generally hated, when Suetonius 
wrote about him. }{ Civilis, Tactt. 
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for those Scythians, who are called Sarmatians, 
being a very numerous people, transported 
themselves over the Danube into Mysia, without 
being perceived; after which, by their violence 
and entirely unexpected assault, they slew a 
great many of the Romans that guarded the fron- 
tiers: and as the consular legate Fonteius Agrip- 
pa came to meet them, and fought pacmieneny. ἐἐ ὡ 
against them, he was slain bythem. ‘They then 
overran all the region that had been subject to 
him, tearing and rending every thing that fell in 
their way. But when Vespasian was informed of 
what had happened, and how Mysia was laid 
waste, he sent away Rubrius Gallus to punish 
these Sarmatians; by whose means many of them 
perished in the battles he fought against them, 
and that part which escaped fled with fear to 
their own country. So when this general had 
put an end to the war, he provided for the future 
security of the country also; for he placed more 
and more numerous garrisons in the place, till he 
made it altogether impossible for the barbarians 
to pass over the river any more. And thus had 
this war in Mysia a sudden conclusion. 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the Sabbatic River, which Titus saw 
as he was journeying through Syria; and how 
the People of Antioch came with a Petition to 
Titus against the Jews, but were rejected by 
him; as also concerning Titus and Vespasiau’s 
Triumph. 


§ 1. Now Titus Cesar tarried some time at 
Berytus, as we told you before. He thence re- 
moved, and exhibited magnificent shows in all 
those cities of Syria through which he went, and 
made use of the captive Jews as public instances 
of the destruction of that nation. He then saw 
ἃ river, ashe went along, of sucha nature as de- 
serves to be recorded in history; it runs in the 
middle between Arcea, belonging to Agrippa’s 
kirgdom and Raphanea. It hath somewhat very 
peculiar in it; for when it runs, its current is 
strong and has plenty of water; after which its 
springs fail for six days together, and leave its 
channel dry, as any one may see; after which 
days it runs on the seventh day as it did before, 
and as though it had undergone no change at all; 
it hath also been observed to keep this order per- 
petually and exactly : whence it is that they call 
it the Sabbatic River,* that name being taken 
from the sacred seventh day among the Jews. 

2. But when the people of Antioch were in- 
formed that Titus was approaching, they were 
so glad at it, that they could not keep within 
their walls, but hasted away to give him the 
meeting; nay, they proceeded as far as thirty 
furlongs, and more, with that intention. These 
were not the men only, but a multitude of women 
also with their children, did the same; and when 
they saw him coming up to them, they stood on 
both sides of the way, and stretched out their 
right hands, saluting him, and making all sorts of 
acclamations to him, and turned back together 
with him. ‘They, also, among ali the acclama- 
tions they made to him, besought him all the way 
they went, to eject the Jews out of their city; 
i did not Titus at all yield to this their petition, 

ut gave the bare hearing of it rang How- 
ever, the Jews were ina great deal of terrible 
fear under the uncertainty they were in what his 
ΤΟΝ was, and what he would do to them. ΕΓ 

itus did not-stay at Antioch, but continued his 
progress immediately to Zeugma, which lies up- 
on the Euphrates, whither came to him messen- 


* Since in these latter ages this Sabbatic river, once so 
famous, which, by Josephus’s account here, ran every se- 
venth day, and rested on siz, but according to Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. xxxi. 11, ran perpetually on siz days, and rested 
every seventh, (though it noway appears by either of their 
accounts that the seventh day of this river was the Jewish 
seventh day os Sabbath,) is quite vanished, I skull add no 
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rers from Vologesus, king of Parthia, and brought 


im a crown of gold upon the vi e gained 
over the Jews; which he accepted nd feast- 
ed the king’s messengers, and then came back 


to Antioch. And when the senate and people of 
Antioch earnestly entreated him to come upon 
their theatre, Where the whole multitude were 
assembled, and expected him, he complied with 
great humanity ; but when they pressed him with 
much earnestness, and continually begged of him 
that he would eject the Jews out of their city, he 
gave them this very pertinent answer: “How 
can this be done, since that country of theirs, 
whither the Jews must be obliged then to retire, 
is destroyed, and no place will receive them be- 
sides.’””’ Whereupon the people of Antioch, when 
| they had failed of success in this their first re- 
quest, made him a second; for they desired that 
he would order those tables of brass to be remov- 
ed, on which the Jews’ privileges were engraven. 
However, Titus would not grant that neither, 
but permitted the Jews of Antioch to continue to 
enjoy the very same privileges in that city which 
they had before, and then departed for Egypt; 
and as he came to Jerusalem in his progress, an 
compared the melancholy condition he saw it 
then in, with the ancient glory of the city, and 
called to mind the greatness of its present ruins, 
as well as its ancient splendour, he could not but 
pity the destruction of the city, so far was he 
from boasting that so great and goodly a city 
as that was, had been by him taken by force: 
nay, he frequently cursed those that had been 
the authors of their revolt, and had brought such 
a punishment upon the city; insomuch, that it 
openly appeared, that he did not desire that such 
a calamity as this punishment of theirs amount- 
jed to, should be a demonstration of his courage. 
|Yet was there no small quantity of the riches 
ithat had been in that city, still found among its 
ruins, a great deal of which the Romans dug up; 
but the greatest part was discovered by those 
who were captives, and so they carried it away; 
I mean the gold and silver and the rest of that 
most precious furniture which the Jews had, and 
which the owners had treasured up under ground _ 
against the uncertain fortunes of war. 

3. So Titus took the journey he intended into 
Egypt, and passed over the desert very sudden- 
ly, and came to Alexandria, and took up a reso- 
lution to go to Rome by sea. And as he was ac- 
companied by two legions, be sent each of them 
again to the places whence they had before come, 
the fifth he sent to Mysia, and the fifteenth to 
Panonia: as for the leaders of the captives, Si- 
mon and John, with the other seven hundred 
men, whom he had selected out of the rest as 
being eminently tall and handsome of body, he 
gave order that they should be soon carried to 
Italy, as resolving to produce them in his triamph, 
So when he had had a prosperous voyage to his 
mind, the city of Rome behaved itself in his re- 
ception, and their meeting him at a distance, as 
it did in the case of his father. But what made 
the most splendid appearance, in Titus’s opinion, 
was, when his father met him, and received 
him, but still the multitude of the citizens con- 
ceived the greatest joy when they saw them all 
three together,t as they did at this time: nor 
were many days overpast, when they determin- 
ed to have but one triumph that should be com- 
mon to both of them, on account of the glorious 
exploits they had performed, although the se 
nate had decreed each of them a separate tri- 
umph by himself. So when notice had been 
given beforehand of the day appointed for this 


more about it; only see Dr. Hudson’s note. In Vareni 
us’s Geography, I. 17. the reader will find several instan 
ces of such periodical fountains and rivers, though noue 
of their periods were that of just a week, as of old this 
as to have been. : ie 
Vespasian, and his two sous, Titus and Domitian. 
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‘ be made on account of 
es, not one of the immense multitude 
was left le city, but every body went oat so 
fur as to gain only a station where they might 
stand, and left only sucha passage as was neces- 
sary for those that were to be seen to go along it. 

4. Now all the soldiery marched out before- 
hand by companies, and in their several ranks, 
under their several commanders, in the night 
time, aud were about the gates, not of the upper 
palaces, but those near the temple of Isis; for 
there it was that the emperors had rested the 
foregoing night. Aud as soon as ever it was day, 
Vespasian aiid Titus came out crowned with lau- 
rel, and clothed in those ancient purple, habits 
which were proper to their family, and then went 
as far as Octavian’s walks; for there it was that 
the senate, and the principal rulers, and those 
that had been recorded as of the equestrian or- 
der, waited for them. Now atribunal had been 
erected before the cloisters, and ivory chairs had 
been set upon it, when they came and sat down 
upon them. Whereupon the soldiery made an 
acclamation of joy to them immediately, and all 
gave them attestations of their valour; while 
they were themselves without their arms, and 

only in their silken garments, and crowned with 
laure! ; then Vespasian accepted of these shouts 
of theirs; but while they were still disposed to 
go on in such acclamations, he gave them a sig- 
nal of silence. And when-every body entirely 
held their peace, he stood up, and covering the 
greatest part of his head with his cloak, le put 
up the accustomed solemn prayers; the like 
prayers did Titus put up also; -after which 
prayers Vespasian made a shert speech to all the 
people, and then sent away the soldiers to a din- 
ner prepared for them by the emperors. Then 
did he retire to that gate which was called the 
gate of the pomp, because pompous shows do al- 
ways go through that gate; there it was that 
‘they tasted some food, and when they had put 
on their triumphal garments, and had offered sa- 
crifices to the gods that were placed at the gate, 
they sent the triumph forward, and marched 
‘through the theatres, that they might be the 
more easily seen by the multitude. 

5. Now it is impossible to describe the multi- 
tude of the shows as they deserve, and the mag- 
nificence of them all; such indeed as a man 
could not easily think of, as performed, cither by 
the labour of workmen, or the variety of riches, 
or the rarities of nature; for almost all such eu- 
riosities as the most happy men ever get by 
piecemeal, were here heaped one upon another, 
and those both admirable and costly in their na- 
ture: and all brought together on that day, de- 
monstrated the vastness of the dominions of the 
Romans; for there was here to be seen a mighty 
quantity of silver, and gold, and ivory, contrived 
into all sorts of things, and did not appear as car- 
ried along in pompous show only, but, as a man 
may say, running along like a river. Some parts 
were composed of the rarest purple hangings, 
and so carried along; and others accurately re- 
presented to the’ life what was embroidered by 
the arts of the Babylonians, There were also 
precious stones, that were transparent, some set 
In crowns of gold, and some in other ouches, as 
the workmen pleased; and of these such a vast 
number were brought, that we could not but 

‘thence learn how vainly we imagined any of them 
to be rarities. The images of the gods were also 
carried, being as well wonderful for their large- 
hess, as made very artificially, and with great 
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pourpous sole 
’ their victopke 


* Sse the representations of these Jewish vessels, as 
they stili stand on Titus’s triumphal arch at Rome, in Re- 
Tand’s very curious book, de Spoliis Templi, throughout. 
But what things are chiefly to be noted are these:— 
G.) That Josephus says, the candlestick here carried in 
this triumph was not thoroughly like that which was used 
jn the temple, which appears in the number of the little 
Knops aud fowers in that on the triumphal arch not well 
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skill of the workmen: nor were any of these 
images of any other than very costly materials, 
and many species of animals were brought, every 
one in their own natural ornaments. . The men 
also who brought every one of these slows were 
great multitudes, and aderned with purple yar- 
ments, all over interwoven with gold; those that 
were chosen for carrying these pompous shows, 
having also about them such magnificent orna- 
ments, as were both extraordinary and surpris- 
ing. , Besides these, one might see that even the 
greatnumber of the captives was not unadorned, 
while the variety that was in their garments, and 
their fine texture, concealed from the sight the 
deformity of their bodies. But what afforded the 
greatest surprise of all, was the structure of the 
pageants, that were borne along; for indeed he 
that met them could not but be afraid that the 
bearers would not be able firmly enough to sup- 
port them, such was their magnitude: for many 
of them were so made, that they were on three 
or even four stories, one aboye another. The 
macuificence also of their structure affyrded one 
both pleasure and surprise; for upon many of 
them were laid carpets of gold. There was also 
| wrought gold and ivory fastened about them all; 
and many resemblances of the war, and those 
in several ways, and variety of contrivances, 
affording a most lively portraiture of itself— 
For there was to be seen a happy country laid 


waste, and entire squadrons of enemies slain; 
while some of them ran away, and some were 
carried into captivity, with walls of great altitude 
and magnitude overthrown, and ruined by ma- 
chines, with the strongest fortifications taken, 
and the walls of most populous cities upon the 
tops of hills seized on, and an army pouring it- 
self within the walls; as also every place full of 
slaughter, and supplications of the enemies, when 
they were no longer able to lift up their hands in 
way of opposition, Fire also sent upon temples 
was here represeuted, and houses overthrown, 
and falling upon their owners: rivers also, after 
they came out of a large and melancholy desert, 
ran down, not into a land cultivated, nor as drink 
for men, or for cattle, but through a land still on 
fire upon every side; for the Jews related that 
such a thing they had undergone during this war. 
Now the workmanship of these representations 
was so magnificent and lively in the constructjon 
lof the things, that it exhibited what had beén 
done to such as did not see it, as if they had been 
there really present. On the top of every one of 
these pageants was placed the commander of the 
city that was taken, and the manner wherein he 
was taken. Moreover, there followed those pa- 
gennts a great number of ships; and for the 
other spoils, they were carried in great plenty. 
3ut for those that were taken in the temple of 
Jerusalem,* they made the greatest figure of 
them all; that is, the golden table, of the weight 
of many talents: the candlestick also, that was 
made of gold, though its construction was now 
changed from that which we made use of; for its 
middle shaft was fixed upon a basis, and the 
small branches were produced out of it to a great 
length, having the likeness of a trident in their 
position, and had every one a socket made of 
brass for a lamp at the tops of them. These 
lamps were in number seven, and represented 
the dignity of the number Seven among the 
Jews; and the last of all the spoils, was carried 
the law of the Jews. After these spoils passed 
by a great many men, carrying the images of 
victory, whose structure was entirely either of 


agreeing with Moses’s description, Exod. xxy. 31, 36. (2. 


the thickness of those on that arch. (3.) That the Law 


or Pentateuch does not appear on that arch at all, though 
Josephus, an eyewitness, assures us it was carried in this 
eet All which things deserve the consideration 


of the inquisitive reader 
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Yhe smallness of the branches in Josephus, compared with - 
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ivory or of gold. After which Vespasian march- 
ed in the first place, and Titus followed him; 
Domitian also rode along with them, and made a 
glocious appearance, and rode on a horse that 
was wortby of admiration. 

6. Now the last part of this pompous show was 
at the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, whither 
when they were come, they stood still; for it was 
the Romans’ ancient custom to stay till some- 
body brought the news, that the general of the 
enemy was slain. This general was Simon, the 
son of Gioras, who had then been led in this tri- 
umph among the captives; a rope had also been 
put upon his bead, and he had beendrawn intoa 
proper place in the forum, and h rithal been 
tormented by those that drew him along: and 
the law of the Romans required, that malefac- 
tors, condemned to die, should be siain there. 
Accordingly, when it was related that there was 
an end of him, and all the people had set upa shout 
for joy, they then began to offer those sacrifices 
which they had consecrated, in the prayers used 
in such solemnities ; which when they had finish- 
ed, they went away to the palace. And as for 
some of the spectators, the emperors entertained 
them at their own feast; and forall the rest there 
were noble preparations made for their feasting 
at home: for this was a festival day to the city 
of Rome, as celebrated for the victory obtained 
by their army over their enemies, for the end 
that was now put to their civil miseries, and for 
the commencement of their hopes of future pros- 
perity and happiness. ἡ 

7. After these triumphs were over, and after 
the affairs of the Romans were settled on the 
surest foundations, Vespasian resolved to build a 
temple to Peace, which he finished in so short a 
time, and in so glorious a manner, as was beyond 
all human expectation and opinion: for he having 
now by Providence a vast quantity of wealth, 
besides what he had formerly gained in his other 
exploits, he had this temple adorned with pictures 
and statues; for in this temple was collected and 
deposited all such rarities as men afuretime used 
to wander all over the habitable world to see, 
when they had a desire to see one of them after 
another: he also laid up therein those golden 
vessels and instruments that were taken out of 
the Jewish temple, as ensigns of his glory. But 
still he gave order that they should lay up their 
Jaw, and the purple veils of the holy place, in the 
royal palace itself, and keep them there. 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning Macherus, and how Lucilius Bassus 
took the Citadel, and other Places. 


§ 1. Now Lucilius Bassus was sent as legate 
into Judea, and there he received the army from 
Cerealis Vitellianus, and took that citadel which 
was in Herodium, together with the garrison that 
was in it: after which he got together all the sol- 
diery that was there, (which was a large body, 
but dispersed into several parties,) with the tenth 
legion, and resolved to make war upon Mache- 
rus; for it was highly necessary that this citadel 
should be demolished, lest it might be a means 
of drawing away many into a rebellion, by rea- 
son of its strength: for the nature of the place 
was very capable of affording the surest hopes of 
safety to those that possessed it, as well as delay 
and fear to those that should attack it; for what 
was walled in was itself a very rocky hill, eleva- 
ted to a very great height, which circumstance 
alone made it very hard to be subdued. It was 
also so contrived by nature, that it could not be 


* Spanheim observes here, that in Grecia Major and Si- 
cily they had rue prodigiously great and durable, like this 
yue at Macherus. ς 

{ΓΒ strange account of the place and root Baaras 
seenis to have been taken from the magicians, and the 
root to have been made use of in the days of Josephus in 
that superstitious way of noe out demons supposed 


easily ascended; for it is, as 
about with such valleys onall si 
depth, that the eye cannot rea 
and such as are not easily to be) | over, an 
even such as it is impossible to fill up with earth. 
For that valley which cuts it on the west, ex- 
tends to threescore furlongs, and did not end till 
it came to the lake Asphaltitis ; on the same side 
it was also that Macherus had the tallest top of 
its hill elevated above the rest. But then for the 
valleys that lay on the north and south sides, al+ 
though they be not so large as that already de- 
scribed, yet is it in like manner an impracticable 
thing to think of getting over them: and for the 
valley thatlies on the east side, its depth is found 
to be no less than a hundred cubits. It extends 
as far as a mountain that lies over against Ma- 
cherus, with which it is bounded. 

2. Now when Alexander [Janneus,] the king of 
the Jews, observed the nature of this place, he 
was the first who built a citadel here, which af- 
terward was demolished by Gabinius, when he 
made war against Aristobulus. But when He- 
rod came to be king, he thought the place to be 
worthy of the utmost regard, and of being built 
upon the firmest manner, and this especially be- 
cause it lay so near to Arabia: for it is seated in © 
a convenient place on that account, and hada 
prospect towards that country; he therefore 
surrounded a large space of ground with walls 
and towers, and built a city there, out of which 
city there was a way that led up to the very ci- 
tadel itself on the top of the mountain: nay, 
more than this, he built a wall round that top of 
the bill, and erected towers at the corners, of a 
hundred and sixty cubits high; in the middle of 
which place he built a palace, after a magnificent 
manner, wherein were large and beautiful edifi- 
ces. He also made a great many reservoirs for 
ihe reception of water, that there might be 
plenty of it ready for all uses, and those in the 
properest places that were afforded him there. 
Thus did he, as it were, contend with the nature 
of the place, that he might exceed its natural 
strength and security, which yet itself rendered 
it hard to be taken, by those fortifications which 
were made by the hands of men. Moreover, he 
put a large quantity of darts and other machines 
of war into it, and contrived to get every thing 
thither that might any way contribute to its in- 
habitants’ security, under the longest siege pos- 
sible. 

3. Now within this place there grew a sort of 
rue,” that deserves our wonder on account of its 
largeness, for it was noway inferior to any fig- 
tree whatsoever, either in height or in thick- 
ness: and the report is, that it had lasted ever 
since the times of Herod, and would probably 
have lasted much longer had it uot been cut down 
by those Jews who took possession of the place 
afterward. But still in that valley which encom- 
passes the city on the north side, there is a cer- 
tain place called Baaras, which produces a roott 
of the same name with itself; its colour is like 
that of flame, and towards the evening it sends 
out a certain ray like lightning; it is not easily 
taken by such as would do it, but recedes from 
their hands, nor will yield itself to be taken 
quietly, until either the urine of a woman, or the 
menstrual blood, be poured upon it; nay, even 
then it is certain death to these that touch it, un- 
less any one take and hang the root itself down 
from his hand, and so carry itaway. It may also 
be taken another way, without danger, which is 
this: They dig a trench quite round about it, till 
the hidden part of the root be very small; they 


by him to have been derived from king Solomon, of which 
we have already seen he had a great opinion; Antiq- BR 
viii. ch. ii. eect. 5. We also may hence learn the true no- 
tion Josephus had of demons and demoniacs, exactly like 
that of the Jews and Christians in the New Testament, 
and the first four centuries. Sce Antiq. B. vi. ch, viii. 
sect. 2; B. xi. ch-ii. secs 3. 
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it, and when the dog tries hard 
t tied him, this root is easily 
᾿ the dog dies immediately, as if 
ead of the man that would take the 
plant away ; nor after this need any one be afraid 
of taking it into their hands. Yet after all this 
pains in getting, it is only valuable on account of 
one virtue it hath, that if it be only brought to 
sick persons, it quickly drives away those called 
demons, which are no other than the spirits of 
the wicked, that enter into men that are alive, 
and kill them, unless they can obtain some help 
against them. Here are also fountains of hot 
water, that flow out of this place, which have a 
very different taste from the other: for some of 
them are bitter, and others of them are plainly 
sweet. Here are also many eruptions of cold 
waters, and this not only in the places that lie 
lower, and have their fountains near one another, 
but what is still more wonderful, here is to be 
seen a certain cave hard by, whose cavity is not 
deep, but it is covered over by a rock that is pro- 
minent: above this rock there stand up two [hills 
or] breasts, as it were, but a little distant one 
from another ; the one of which sends outa foun- 
tain that is very cold, and the other sends out 
one that is very hot; which waters, when they 
are mingled together, compose a most pleasant 
bath: they are medicinal, indeed, for other ma- 
ladies, but especially good for strengthening the 
nerves. This place has in it also mines of sul- 
phur and allum. . 

4. Now when Bassus had taken a full view of 
this place, he resolved to besiege it, by filling up 
the valley that lay on the east side; so he fell 
hard to work, and took great pains to raise his 
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wholly intent upon what they said. Now a cer- 
tain person belonging to the Roman eamp, whose 
name was Rufus, by birth an Egyptian, ran upon 
him suddenly, when nobody expected such a 
thing, and carried him off, with his armour it- 
self; while in the mean time those that saw it 
from the wall were under such an amazement, 
that Rufus prevented their assistance, and car- 
ried Eleazar to the Roman camp. So the general 
of the Romans ordered that he should be taken 
up naked, set before the city to be seen, and 
sorely whipped before their eyes. Upon this sad 
accident that befell the young man, the Jews 
were terribly confounded, and the city with one 
voice sorely lamented him, and the mourning 
proved greater than could well be supposed upon 
the calamity of a single person. When Bassus 
perceived that, he began to think of using a stra- 
tagem against the enemy, and was desirous to 
aggravate their grief, in order to prevail with 
them to surrender the city for the preservation 
of that man. Nor did he fail of his hope; for he 
commanded them to set up across, as if he were 
just going to hang Eleazar upon it immediately ; 
the sight of this occasioned a sore grief —— 
those that were in the citadel, and they groane 

vehemently, and cried out, that they could not 
bear to see him thus destroyed. Whereupon 
Eleazar besought them not to disregard him, 
now he was going to suffer a most miserable 
death, and exhorted them to save themselves, 
by yielding tothe Roman power and good for- 
tune, since all other people were now conquered 
by them. These men were greatly moved with 
what he said, there being also many within the 
city that interceded for him, because he was of 


banks as soon as possible, and by that means to 
render the siege easy. As for the Jews that 
were caught in this place, they separated them- 
selves from the strangers that were with them, 
and they forced those strangers, us an otherwise 
useless multitude, to stay in the lower part of the 
city, and undergo the principal dangers, while 
they themselves seized on the upper citadel, and 
held it, and this both on account of its strength, 
and to provide for their own safety. ‘They also 
supposed they might obtain their pardon, in case 
they should [at last] surrender the citadel. How- 
ever, they were willing to make trial in the first 
place, whether the hopes they had of avoiding a 
siege would come to any thing, with which in- 
tention they made sallies every day, and fought 


with those that met them, in which conflicts 
there were many of them slain, as they therein 
slew many of the Romans. But still it was the 
a feet that presented themselves, which 
chiefly gained both sides their victories; these 
were gained by the Jews, when they fell upon 
the Romans as they were off their guard; but by 
the Romans, whenupon the others’ sallies against 
their banks they foresaw their coming, and were 
apon their guard when they received them. But 
the conclusion of this siege did not depend upon 
these bickerings; but a certain surprising acci- 
‘dent, relating to what was done in this siege, | 
forced the Jews to surrender the citadel. There 
Was a certain young man among the besieged, of 
great boldness, and very active of his hand: his 
name was Eleazar. He greatly signalized him- 
self in those sallies, and encouraged the Jews to 
go out in great numbers, in order to hinder the 
raising of the banks, and did the Romans a vast 
deal of mischief when they came to fighting; he 
80 managed matters, that those who sallied out 
made their attacks easily, and returned back 
without danger, and this by still bringing up the 
rear himself. Now it happened that on a certain 
time, when the fight was over, and both sides 
were parted, and retired home, he, in way of 
contempt of the enemy, and thinking that none 
of them would begin the fight again at that time, 
staid without the gates, and talked with those 
that were upon the wall, and his mind was. 


an eminent and very numerous family; so they 
now yielded to their passion of commiseration, 
contrary to their usual custom. Accordingly they 
sent out immediately certain messengers, and 
treated with the Romans, in order to a surrender 
of the citadel to them, and desired that they 
might be permitted to go away, and take Elea- 
zar along with them. Then did the Romans and 
their general accept of these terms, while the 
multitude of strangers that were in the lower 
part of the city, hearing of the agreement that 
was made by the Jews for themselves alone, 
were resolved to fly away privately m the night- 
time; but as soon as they had opened their gates, 
those that had come to terms with Bassus told 
him of it; whether it were that they envied the 
others’ deliverance, or whether it were done out 
of fear, lest an occasion should be taken against 
them upon their escape, is uncertain. The most 
courageous, therefore, of those men that went 
out prevented the enemy, and got away, and fled 
for it; but for those men that were caught within, 
they were slain, to the number of one thousand 
seven hundred, as were the women and children 
made slaves. But as Bassus thought he must 
perform the covenant he had made with those 
that had surrendered the citadel, he let them go, 
and restored Eleazar to them. 

5. When Bassus had settled these affairs, he 
marched hastily to the forest of Jarden, as it is 
called; for he had heard that a gréat many of 
those that had fled from Jérusalem and Macherus 
formerly, were there gottentogether. Whenhe 
was therefore come to the place, and understood 
that the former news was no mistake, he, in the 
first place, surrounded the whole place with his 
horsemen, that such of the Jews as had boldness 
enough to try to break through, might have no 
way possible for escaping, by reason of the si- 
tuation of their horsemen; and for the footmen, 
he ordered them to cut down the trees that were 
in the wood whither they were fled. So the 
Jews were under a necessity of performing some 
glorious exploit, and of greatly exposing them- 
selves in a battle, since they might ab 8 
thereby escape. So they made a general attack, 
and with a great shout fell upon those that sur- 
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rounded them, who received them with great })dom; for no one of that coun 
courage, and so while the one side fought des- || as lift 


perately, and the other would not yield, the fight 
was prolonged on that account. But the event 
of the battle did not answer the expectation of 
the assailants; for so it happened, that no more 
than twelve fell on the Roman side, with a few 
that were wounded; but not one of the Jews es- 
caped out of this battle, but they were all killed, 
being in the whole not fewer in number than 
three thousand, together with Judas, the son of 
Jairus, their general, concerning whom we have 
before spoken, that he had been a captain of a 
certain band at the siege of Jerusalem, and by 

ing down into a certain vault under ground, 

ad privately made his eseape. 

6. About the same time it was that Cesar sent 
aletter to Bassus, and to Liberius Maximus, who 
was the procurator [of Judea,] and gave orders 
that all Judea should be exposed to sale :* for he 
did not found any city there, but reserved the 
a cai for himself. However, he nsaigeed a 
place for eight hundred men only, whom he had 
dismissed from his army, which he gave them 
for their habitation; it is called Emmaus,t and is 
distant from Jerusalem threescore furlongs. He 
also laid a tribute upon the Jews wheresoever 
they were, and enjoined every one of them to 
bring two drachme every year into the capitol, 
as they used to pay the same to the temple at Je- 
rusalem. And this was the state of the Jewish 
affairs at-this time. 


CHAP. VIL. 


Concerning the Calamity that befell Antiochus, 
King of Commagene. As also concerning the 
Alans and what great Mischiefs they did to the 
Medes and Armenians. 


ὁ 1. Anp now, in the fourth year of the reign 
of Vespasian, it came to pass, that Antiochus, 
the king of Commagene, with all his family, fell 
into very great calamities. The occasion was 
this: Cesennius Petus, who was presidentof Syria 
at this time, whether it were done out of regard 
to truth, or whether out of hatred to Antiochus, 
(for which was the real motive was never tho- 
roughly discovered,) sent an epistle to Cesar, 
and therein told him that ὁ’ Antiochus, with his 
son Epiphanes, had resolved to rebel against the 
Romans, and had made a league with the king 
of Parthia to that purpose; that it was therefore 
fit to prevent them, lest they prevent us, and 
begin such a war as may cause a general disturb- 
ance in the Roman empire.” Now Cwsar was 
disposed to take some care about the matter, 
since this discovery was made; for the neigh- 
bourhood of the kingdoms made this affair worthy 
of greater regard; for Samosata, the capital of 
Commagene, lies upon Euphrates, and, upon any 
such design, could afford an easy passage over it 
to the Parthians, and could also afford them a 
secure reception. Pectus was accordingly be- 
lieved, and had authority given him of doing 
what. he should think proper inthe case; so he 
set about it without delay, and fell upon Com- 
magene before Antiochus and his people had the 
feast expectation of his coming: he had with 
him the tenth legion, as also some cohorts and 
troops of horsemen. ‘These kings also came to 
his assistance; Aristobulus, king of the country 
called Chalcidene, and Sohemus, who was called 
xing of Emesa. Nor was there any opposition 
made to his forces when they entered the king- 


* {tis very remarkable that Titus did not people this 
now desolate country of Judea, but ordered it to be all 
sold; nor, indeed, is it properly peopled at this day, but 
lies ready for its old inhabitants, the Jews, at their future 
restoration. See Lit. Accomp. of Prophecies, p. 77. 
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up his hand against th 
ehus heard this unexpected 
think in the least of making v 
mans, but determined to lea s whole king- 
dom in the state wherein it now was, and to re- 
tire privately, with his wife and children, as 
thinking thereby to demonstrate himself to the 
Romans to be innocent as to the accusation laid 
against him. So he went away from that city as 
far as a hundred and twenty furlongs, into a 
plain, and there pitched his tents. 

2. Petus then sent some of his men to seize 
upon Samosata, and by their means took pos- 
session of that city, while he went himself to at- 
tack Antiochus with the rest of his army. How- 
ever, the king was not prevailed upon by the 


| distress he was in to do any thing in the way of 


} That the city of Emmaus or Ammaus in Josephus and || 


others, which was the place of the government of Julius 
Africanus, in the beginning of the third century, and 
which he then procured to be rebuilr, and after which re- 
building it was called Wicopolis, is entirely different from 


war against the Romans, but bemoaned his own 
hard fate, and endured with patience what he 
was notable to prevent. But his sons, who were 
young, and unexperienced in war, butvof strong 

odies, were not easily induced to bear this ca- 
lamity without fighting. Epiphanes, therefore, 
and Callinicus, betook themselves to military 
force: and as the battle was a sore one, and last 
ed all the day long, they showed their own va- 
lour in a remarkable manner, and nothing but 
the approach of night put a period thereto, and 
that without any diminution of their forces: yet 
would not Antiochus, upon this conclusion of the 
fight, continue there by any means, but took his 
wife and his daughters, and fled away with them 
to Cilicia, and by so doing quite discouraged the 
minds of his own soldiers. Accordingly, they re- 
volted, and went over to the Romans, out of the 
despair they were inof his keeping the kingdom; 
and his case was looked upon by all as quite des- 
perate. It was therefore necessary that Epi- 
phanes and his soldiers should get clear of their 
enemies before they became entirely destitute of 
any confederates: nor were there any more than 
ten horsemen with him, who passed with him 
over Euphrates, whence they went undisturbed 
to Vologesus, the king of Parthia, where they 


were not disregarded as fugitives, but had the - 


same respect paid them as if they had retained 
their ancient prosperity. 

3. Now when Antiochus was come to Tarsus 
in Cilicia, Petus ordered a centurion to go to 
him, and send him in bonds to Rome. However, 
Vespasian could not endure to have a kin 
brought to him in that manner, but thought it fit 
rather to have a regard to the ancient friendship 
that had been between them, thanto preserve an 
inexorable anger, upon pretence of this war.— 
Accordingly, he gave orders that they should 
take off his bonds, while he was still upon the 
road, aud that he should not come to Rome, but 
should now go and live at Lacedemon: he also 
gave him large revenues, that he might not only 
live in plenty, but like a king also. When Epi- 
phanes, who before was in great fear for his fa- 
ther, was informed of this, their minds were freed 
fror all that great «nd almost incurable concern 
they had been under. He also hoped that Cesar 
would be reconciled to them, upon the interces- 
sion of Vologesus ; for although he lived in plen- 
ty, he knew not how to bear living out of the 
Roman empire. So Cesar gave him leave, after 
an obliging manner, and he came to Rome; and 
as his father came quickly to him from Lacede- 
mon, be had all surts of respect paid him there, 
and there he remained. 


that Emmaus which is mentioned by St. Luke, xxiv. 13; 
see Reland’s Palestina, lib. ii. page 429, and under the 
same name Ammaus also. But he justly thinks, that that 
in St. Luke may well be the same with this Ammaus be- 
fore us, especially since the Greek copies here usually 
make it 60 furlongs distant from Jerusalem, as does St. 
Luke, though the Latin copies say only 30. The place 
also allotted for these 800 soldiers, as for a Roman garri- 
son, in this place, would most naturally de not so remote 
from Jerusalem as was the other Emmaus or Nicopolis. _ 


Eres alii 
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4 Now there was a nation of the Alans, which 
we have formerly mentioned somewhere,* as 
being Scythians, and inhabiting at the lake Meo- 
tis. This nation about this time laid a design of 
falling upon Media and the parts beyond it, in 
order to plunder them; with which intention they 
treated with the king of Hyrcania; for he was 
master of that passage which king Alexander 
{the Great] shut up with iron gates. The king 
gave them leave to come through them: so they 
came in great multitudes, and fell upon the 
Medes unexpectedly, and plundered the country, 
which they found full of people, and replenished 
with abundance of cattle, while nobody durst 
make any resistance against them; for Pacorus, 
the king of the country, had fled away for tear, 
into places where they could not easily come at 
him, and had yielded up every thing he had to| 
them, and wad only saved his wife and his cuncu- 
bines from them, and that with difficulty also, 
after they had been made captives, by giving 
them a hundred talents for their ransom. These 
Alans therefore plundered the country without 
opposition, and with great ease, and proceeded 
as far as Armenia, laying all waste before them. 
Now Tiridates was king of that country, who 
met them, and fought them, but had like to have 
been taken alive in the battle: for a certain man 
threw a net over him from a great distance, and | 
had soon drawn him to him, unless he had imme- 
diately cut the cord with his sword, and run away, 
aud prevented it. So the Alans, being still more | 
provoked by this sight, laid waste the country, 
and drove a great multitude of the mien, and a! 
great quantity of other prey they had gotten out 
of both kingdoms, along with them, and then re- 
treated back to their own country. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning Masada, and those Sicarii who kept 
it; and how Silva betook himself to form the 
Stege of that Citadel. Eleazar’s Speeches to 
the besieged. 


1. Wuen Bassus was dead in Judea, Flavius 
Silva succeeded him as precurator there: who 
when he saw that all the rest of the country was 
subdued in this war, and that there was but only 
one strong hold that was still in rebellion, he got 
all his army together that lay in different places, 
and made an expedition against it. This fortress 
was called Masada. It was one Eleazar, a potent 
man, and the commander of these Sicarii, that 
had seized upon it. He was a descendant from 
that Judas who had persuaded abundance of the 
Jews, as we have formerly related, not to submit 
to the taxation when Cyrenius was sent into Ju- 
dea to make one; for then it was that the Sicarii 
got together against those that were willing to 
submit to the Romans, and treated them in all re- 
spects as if they had been their enemies, both by 
plundering them of what they had, by driving 
away their cattle, and by setting fire to their 
houses; for they said, that they differed not at all 
from foreigners, by betraying, in so cowardly a 
manner, that freedom which the Jews thought 
worthy to be vontended for to the utmost, and by 
owning that they preferred slavery under the 
Romans before such a contention: Now, this 
was in reality no better than a pretence, and a 
cloak for the barbarity which was made use of 
by them; and to colour over their own avarice, 
which they afterward made evident by their 
own actions; for those that were partners with 
them in their rebellion, joined also with them in 
the war against the Romans, and went farther 
lengths with them in their impudent undertakings 
against them; and when they were again con- 
victed of dissembling in such their pretences, 
they still more abused those that justly re- 
proached them for their wickedness. And, in- 
deed, that was a time most fertile in all manner 

* This is now wanting 
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of wicked practices, insomuch that no kind of 
evil deeds were then left undone; nor could any 
one so much as devise any bad thing that was 
new, so deeply were they all infected, and strove 
with one another in their single capacity, and in 
their communities, who should run the greatest 
lengths in impiety towards God, and in unjust 
actions towards their neighbours, the men of 
power oppressing the multitude, and the multi- 
tude earnestly labouring to destroy the men of 
power. ‘The one part were desirous of tyranniz- 
ing over others, and the rest of offering violence 
to others, and of plundering such as were richer 
than themselves. They were the Sicarii who 
first began these trangressions, and first became 
barbarous towards those allied to them, and left 
no words of reproach unsaid, and no works of 
perdition untried, in order to destroy those whom 
their contrivances aifected. Yet did John de- 
monstrate by his actions that these Sicarii were 
more moderate than he was himself, for he not 
only slew all such as gave him good counsel to 
do what was right, but treated them worst of all, 
as the most bitter enemies that he had among all 
the citizens; nay, he filled his entire countr 
with ten thousand instances of wickedness, such 
as a mun who was already hardened sufficiently 
in his impiety towards God would naturally do: 
for the food was unlawful that was set upon his 
table, and he rejected those purifications that 
the law of his country had ordained: so that it 
was no longer a wonder if he, who was so mad 
in his impiety towards God, did not observe any 
rules of gentleness and common affection to- 
wards men. Again, therefore, what mischief 
was there which Simon the son of Gioras did not 
do? or what kind of abuses did he abstain. from 
as to those very freemen who had set him up 
fora tyrant? What friendship or kindred were 
there that did not make him more bold in his 
daily murders? for they looked upon the doin 
of mischief to strangers only as a work beneat 
their courage, but thought their barbarity to- 
wards their nearest relations would be a glorious 
demonstration thereof. The Idumeans also strove 
with these men, who should be guilty of the 
greatest madness ; for they [all,] vile wretches 
as they were, cut the throats of the high riests, 
that so no part of a religious regard to God might 
be preserved ; they thence proceeded to destroy 
utterly the least remains of a political govern- 
ment, and introduced the most complete scene of 
iniquity in all instances that were practicable; 
under which scene, that sort of seek ἢ that were 
called zealots grew up, and who indeed corres- 
ponded to the name; for they imitated every 
wicked work; nor if their memory suggested 
any evil thing that had formerly been done, did 
they avoid zealously to pursue the same; and al- 
though they gave themselves that name from 
their zeal for what was good, yet did it agree to 
them only by way of irony, on account of those 
they had unjustly treated by their wild and bru- 
tish disposition, or as thinking the greatest mis- 
chiefs to be the greatest good. Accordingly, 
they all met with such ends as God deserved] 
brought upon them in way of punishment, for all 
such miseries have been sent upon them as man’s 
nature is capable of undergoing, till the utmost 
period of their lives, and till death came upon 
them in various ways of torment; yet might one 
say justly that they suffered less than they had 
done, because it was impossible they could be 
punished according to their deserving. But to 
make a lamentation according to the deserts of 
those who fell under these men’s barbarity, this 
is not a proper place for it: I therefore now re- 
turn again to the remaining part of the present 
narration. 

2. For now it was that the Roman general 
came, and led his army: against Eleazar and 
those Sicarii who held the fortress Masada to- 
gether with him: and for the whole country ad- 
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jeining, he presently gamed it, and put garrisons 
into the most proper places of it: he also built a 
Wall quite round the entire fortress, that none of 
the besieged might easily escape: he also set his 
Men to guard the several parts ef it: he also 
a his camp in such an agreeable place as 

e had chosen for the siege, and at whieh place 
the rock belonging to the fortress did make the 
nearest approach to the neighbouring mountain, 
which yet was a place of difficulty for getting 
plenty of provisions; for it was not only food that 
was to be brought from a great distance [to the 
army,]} and this with a great deal of pains to those 
Jews who were appointed for that purpose, but 
water was also to be brought to the camp, be- 
cause the place afforded no fountain that was 
near it. When therefore Silva had ordered these 
affairs beforehand, he fell to besieging the place; 
which siege was likely to stand iv need of a great 
deal of skill and pains, by reason of the strength 
of the fortress, the nature of which I will now 
describe. 

3. There was a rock, not small in circumfe- 
rence, and very high. It was encompassed with 
valleys of such vast depth downward, that the 
eye could not reach their bottoms: they were 
abrupt, and such as no animal could walk upon, 
excepting at two places of the rock, where it 
subsides, in order to afford a passage for ascent, 
though not without difficulty. Now, of the ways 
that lead to it, one is that from the lake Asphal- 
titis, towards the sunrising. and another on the 
west, where the ascent is easier: the one of 
these ways is called the Serpent, as resembling 
that animal in its narrowness and its perpetual 
windings; for it is broken off at the prominent 

recipices of the rock, and returns frequently 
into itself, and lengthening again by little and 
little, hath much ado to proceed forward; and 
he that would walk along it must first go on one 
leg and then on the other: there is also nothing 
but destruction, in case your feet slip; for on 
each side there is a vastly deep chasm and pre- 
cipice, sufficient to quell the courage of every 
body by the terror it infuses into the mind. 
When, therefore, a man hath gone along this 
way for thirty furlongs, the rest is the top of the 
hill, not ending at a small point, but is no other 
than a plain upon the highest part of the moun- 
tain. Upon this top of the hill Jonathan the 
high priest first of a]] built a fortress, and called 
it Masada; after which the rebuilding of this 
place employed the care of king Herod to a 
great degree: he also built a wall round about 
the entire top of the hill, seven furlongs long: it 
was composed of white stone; its height was 
twelve, and its breadth eight cubits; there were 
also erected upon that wall thirty-eight towers, 
each of them fifty cubits high; out of which you 
raight pass into lesser edifices, which were built 
on the inside, round the entire wall; for the king 
reserved the top of the hill, which was of a fat 
soil, and better mould than any valley for agri- 
culture, that such as committed themselves to 
this fortress for their preservation, might not 
even there be quite destitute of food, in case they 
should ever be in want of it from abroad. More- 
over, he built a palace therein at the western as- 
cent; it was within and beneath the walls of the 
citadel, but inclined to its north side. Now the 
wall of this palace was very high and strong, and 
had at its four corners towers sixty cubits high. 
The furniture also of the edifices, and of the 
cloisters, and of the baths, was of great variety, 
and very costly; and these buildings were sup- 
ported by pillars of single stones on every side ; 
the walls also and the floors of the edifices were 

aved with stones of several colours. He also 
ad cut many and great pits, as reservoirs for 
water, out of the rocks, at every one of the 
places that were inhabited, both above and round 
about the palace, and before the wall; and by 
this contrivance he endeavoured to have water 
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for several uses, as if there had been no foun- 
tains there. Here was also a road dug from the 
palace, and leading to the very top of the moun- 
tain, which yet could not be seen by such as 
were without (the walls;] nor, indeed, could ene- 
mies easily make use of the plain roads; for the 
road on the east side, as we have already taken 
notice, could not be walked upon by reason of its 
| nature; and for the western road, he built a 
large tower at its narrowest place, at no less a 
distance from the top of the hill than a thousand 
cubits; which tower could not possibly be pass- 
ed by, por could it be easily taken; nor, indeed, 
could those that walked along it, without any 
fear, such was its contrivance, easily get to the 
end of it; and after such a manner was this cita- 
del fortified, both by nature and by the hands of 
men, in order to frustrate the attacks of enemies. 

4. As for the furniture that was within this for- 
tress, it was still more wonderful, on account of 
its spendour and jong continuance; for here was 
laid up corn in great quantities, and such as 
would subsist men for a long time; here was also 
Wine and oil in abundance, with all kinds of pulse 
and dates heaped up together; all which Elea- 
zar found there, when he and his Sicarii got 
possession of the fortress by treachery. These 
fruits were also fresh and full ripe, and no way 
inferior to such fruits newly laid in, although they 
were little short of a hundred years* from the 
laying in these provisions, [by Herod,] till the 
place was taken by the Romans; nay, indeed, 
when the Romans got possession of those fruits 
that were left, they found them not corrupted 

| all that while; nor should we be mistaken, if we 
suppose that the air was here the cause of their 

jenduring so long; this fortress being so high, and 
so free trom the mixture of all terrene and mud- 
dy particles of matter. There was also found 
here a large quantity of all sorts of weapons of 
war, which had been treasured up by that king, 
and were sufficient for ten thcusand men; there 
was cast iron, and brass, and tin, which show that 
he had taken much pains to have all things here 
ready for the greatest occasions; for the report 
goes how Herod thus prepared this fortress on 
his own account, as a refuge against two kinds of 
danger; the one for fear of the multitude of the 
Jews, lest they should depose him, and restore 
their former kings to the government; the other 
danger was greater and more terrible, which 
arose from Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who did 
not conceal her intentions, but spoke often to An- 
tony, and desired him to cut off Herod, and en- 
treated him to bestow the kingdom of Judea 
upon her. And certainly it isa great wonder 
that Antony did never comply with her com- 
mands in this point, as he was so miserably en- 
slaved to his passion for her; nor should any 
one have been surprised if she had been gratified 
in such her request. So the fear of these dan- 
gers made Herod rebuild Masada, and thereby 
leave it for the finishing stroke of the Romans in 
this Jewish war. 

5. Since therefore the Roman.commander Sil- 
va had now built a wall on the outside, round 
about this whole place, as we have said already, 
and had thereby made a most accurate provision 
to prevent any one of the besieged running away, 
he undertook the siege himself, though he found 
but one single place that would admit of the banks 
he was to raise: for behind that tower which se- 
cured the road that led to the palace, and to the 
top of the hill, from the west, there was a certain 
eminency of the rock, very broad and very pro- 
minent, but three hundred cubits beneath the 
highest parts of Masada; it was called the White 
Promontory. Accordingly he got upon that part 
of the rock, and ordered the S| to bring earth; 
and when they fell to that work with alacrity, 

* Pliny and othcrs confirm this strange paradox, that 
provisions laid up against sieges will continue good a 
hundred years, as Spanheim notes upon this place ~ 
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and abundance of them together, the bank was 
raised, and became solid for two hundred cubits 
inheight. Yet was not this bank thought suffi- 
ciently high for the use of the engines that 
were to be set uponit; but still another elevated 
work of great stones compacted together was 
raised upon that bank; this was fifty cubits, 

both in breadth and height. ‘he other machines 
that were now got ready, were like to those that 
had been first devised by Vespasian, and after- 
ward by Titus, for sieges. ‘There was also a 
tower made of the height of sixty cubits, and all 
over plated with iron, out of which the Romans 
threw darts and stones from the engines, and 
soon made those that fought from the walls of the 

place to retire, and would not let them lift up 

their heads above the works. Atthe same time 
Silva ordered that great battering-ram which he 
had made to be brought thither, and to be set 
against the wall, and to make frequent batteries 
against it, which, with some difficulty, broke 
down a part of the wall and quite overthrew it. 

However, the Sicarii made haste, and presently 
built another wall within that, which should not be 

liable to the same misfortune from the machines 

with the other; it was made soft and yielding, 

and so was capable of avoiding the terrible blows 

that affected the other. It was framed after 

the following manner: they laid together great 

beams of wood lengthways, one close to the end | 
of another, and the same way in which they were 

cut: there were twe of these rows parallel to one 

another, and laid at such a distance from each 

other as the breadth of the wall required, and 

earth was put into the space between those rows. 

Now; that the earth might not fall away upon the 

elevation of this bank toa greater height, they | 
farther laid other beams over across them, and 

thereby bound those beams together that lay | 
lengthways. This work of theirs was like areal 

edifice; and when the machines were applied, 

the blows were weakened by its yielding, and as 

the materials by such concussions were shaken | 
closer together, the pile by that means became 

firmer than before. When Silva saw this, he 

thought it best to endeavour the taking of this 

wall by setting fire to it: so he gave order that 

the soldiers should throw a great number of 
burning torches upon it; accordingly, as it was 

chiefly made of wood, it soon took fire ; and when 

it was once set on fire, its hollowness made that 

fire spread toamighty flame. Now at the very be- 

ginning of this fire, a north wind that then blew 

proved terrible to the Romans; for, by bringing 

the flame downward, it drove it upon them, and 

they were almost in despair of success, as fear- 

ing their machines would be burnt: but after 

this, on a sudden, the wind changed into the 

south, as if it were done by Divine Providence, 

and blew strongly the contrary way, and carried 

the flame, and drove it against the wall, which 

was now on fire through its entire thickness. So 

the Romans, having now assistance from God, 

returned to their camp with joy, and resolved to 

attack their enemies the very next day; on 

which occasion they set their watch more care- 
fully that night, lest any of the Jews should run 
away from them without being discovered. 

6. However, neither did EJéazar once think of 
flying away, nor would he permit any one else 
to do so; but when he saw their wall burned 
down by the fire, and could devise no other way 
of escaping, or room for their farther courage, 
and setting before their eyes what the Romans 
would do to them, tleir children and their wives, 
if they got them into their power, he consulted 
about having them all slain. Now, as he judged 


* The speeches in this and the next section, as intro- 
duced under the person of this Eleazar, are exceeding re- 
markable, and on the noblest subjects, the contempt of 
death, and the dignity and immortality of the soul; and 
that not only among the Jews, but among the Indians 
themselves also, and are highly worthy the perusal of all 
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this to be the best thing they could do in their pre- 


sent circumstances, he gathered the most coura~ 
geous of his companions together, and encouraged 
them to take that course by a speech* which he 
made tothem inthe manner following: ‘‘Since we, 
long ago, my generous friends, resolved never to 
be servants to the Romans, nor to any otherthan to 
God himself, who alone is the true and just Lord 
of mankind, the time is now come that obliges us 
to make that resolution true in practice. Andlet 
us not at this time bring a reproach upon our- 
selves for self-contradiction, while we formerly 
would not undergo slavery, though it were then 
without danger, but must now, together with 
slavery, choose such punishments also, as are in- 
tolerable: I mean this upon the supposition that 
the Romans once reduce us under their power 
while we are alive. We were the very first 
that revolted from them, and we are the last that 
fight against them ; and I cannot but esteem it as 
a favour that God hath granted us, that it is still 
in our power to die bravely, and in astate of free- 
dom, whieh hath not been the case of others, who 
were conquered unexpectedly. Itis very plain 
that we shall be taken within a day’s time, but 
it is still an eligible thing to die after a glorious 
maumner, together with our dearest friends. This 
is what our enemies themselves cannot by any 
means hinder, although they be very desirous 
to take us alive. Nor can we propose to our- 
selves any more to fight them, and beat them. It 
had been proper indeed for us to have conjectur- 
ed at the purposes of God much sooner, at the 
very first, when we were so desirous of defend- 
ing ourliberties, and when we received such sore 
treatment from one another, and worse treat- 
ment from our enemies, and to have been sensi- 
ble that the same God, who had of old taken the 
Jewish nation into his favour, had now condemn- 
ed them to destruction; for had he either con- 
tinued favourable, or been but in a lesser de- 
gree displeased with us, he had not overlooked 
the destruction of so many men, or delivered his 
most holy city to be burnt and demolished by our 
enemies. ‘Tobe sure, we weakly hoped to have 
preserved ourselves, and ourselves alone, still na 
state of freedom, as if we had been guilty of no 
sins ourselves against God, nor been partners 
with those of others: we also taught other men 
to preserve their liberty. Wherefore, consider 
how God hath convfnced us that our hopes were 
in vain, by bringing such distress upon us in the 
desperate state we are now in, and which is be- 
yond all our expectations: for the nature of this 
fortress, which was in itself unconquerable, hath 
not proved a means of our deliverance ; and even 
while we have still great abundance of food, and a 
great quantity of arms and other necessaries more 
than we want, we are openly deprived by God 
liimself of all hope of deliverance, for that fire 
which was driven upon our enemies, did not of 
its own accord turn back upon the wall which 
we had built: this was the effect of God’s anger 
against us for our manifold sins, which we have 
been guilty of in a most insolent and extrava- 
gaunt manner with regard to our own countrymen; 
the punishments of which let us not receive from 
the Romans. but from God himself, as executed 
by our own hands; forthese will be more mode- 
rate than the other. Let our wives die before 
they are abused, and our children before they 
have tasted of slavery; and after we have slain 
them, let us bestow that glorious benefit upon 
one another mutually, and preserve ourselves in 
freedom, as an excellent funeral monumeut for 
us. But first let us destroy our money and the 
fortress by fire; for Iam well assured that this 


the curious. It seems as if that philosophic lady who sur- 
vived, ch. ix. sect. 1,2, remembered the substance of these 
discourses, as spoken by Eleazar, and so Josephus clothed 
them in his own words; at the lowest, they contain the 
Jewish notions on these heads, asunderstood then by our Jo- 
sephus, and cannot but deserve a suitable regard from us. 
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would be a great grief to the Romans, that they 
shall not he able to seize upon our bodies, and 
shall fail of our wealth also: and let us spare 
nothing but our provisions; for they will be a 
testimonial when we are dead, that we were not 
subdued for want of necessaries, but that, ac- 
cording to our original resolution, we have pre- 
ferred death before slavery.” 

7. This was Eleazar’s speech to them. Yet 
did not the opinions of all the auditors acqui- 
esce therein: but although some of them were 
very zealous to put his advice in practice, and 
were in a manner filled with pleasure at it ; and 
thought death to be a good thing, yet had those 
that were most effeminate a commiseration for 
their wives and families; and when these men 
were especially moved by the prospect of their 
own certain death, they looked wistfully at one 
another, and by the tears that were in their eyes, 
declared their dissent from his opinion. When 
Eleazar saw these people in such fear, and that 
their souls were dejected atso prodigious a pro- 
posal, he was afraid lest perhaps these effemi- 
nate persons should by their lamentations and 
tears enfeeble those that heard what he had said 
courageously ; so he did not leave off exhorting 
them, but stirred up himself, and recollecting pro- 
per aac for raising their courage, he un- 
dertook to speak more briskly and fully to them, 
and that concerning the immortality of the soul. 
So he made a lamentable groan, and fixing his 
eyes intently on those that wept, he spoke thus: 
“ Traly | was greatly mistaken, whenI thought 
to be assisting to brave men who struggled hard 
for their liberty, and to such as were resolved 
either to live with honour, or else to die: but I 
find that you are such people as are no better 
than others either in virtue or in courage, and 
are afraid of dying, though you be delivered 
thereby from the greatest miseries, while you 
ought to make no delay in this matter, nor to 
await any one to give you good advice; for the 
laws of our country, and of God himself, have, 
from ancient times, and as soon as ever we could 
use our reason, continually taught us. and our 
forefathers have corroborated the same joctrine 
by their actions, and by their bravery of rind, 
that it is life that is a calamity to men, and not 
death ; for this last affords our souls their liberty, 
and sends them by a removal into their own 
place of purity, where they are to be insensible 
of all sorts of misery; for while souls are tied 
down to a mortal body, they are partakers of its 
miseries ; and really, to speak the truth, they are 
themselves dead ; for the union of what is divine, 
to what is mortal is disagreeable. It is true, 
the power of the soul 15 great, even when it is 
imprisoned in a mortai hody: for by moving it 
after a way that is invisible, it makes the body a 
sensible instrument, and causes it to advance 
farther in its actions than mortal nature could 
otherwise do. However, when it is freed from 
that weight which draws it down to the earth,and 
is connected with it, it obtains its own proper 

lace, and does then become a partaker of that 
blessed power, and those abilities which are then 
every way incapable of being hindered in their 
operations. It continues invisible, indeed, to the 
eyes of men, as does God himself; for certain! 
it is not itself seen, while it is in the body, for it 
is there after an invisible manner, and when it is 
freed from it, it is stil] not seen. It is this soul 
which bath one nature, and that an incorruptible 
one also; but yetis it the cause of the ΓΑ Σ 
that is made in the body, for whatsoever it be 
which the soul touches, that lives and flourishes, 
and from whatsoever it is removed, that withers 
away and dies; such a degree is there in it of 
immortality. Let me produce the state of sleep 
as a most evident demonstration of the truth of 
what I say; wherein souls, when the body does 
not distract them, have the sweetest rest_de- 
pending on themselves, and conversing with God, 
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by their alliance to him, they then go eve 
where, and foretell many futurities beforehand. 
And why are we afraid of death, while we are 
pleased with the rest we have in sleep? And 
now absurd a thing it is to pursue after liberty 
while we are alive, and yet to envy it to ourselves 
where it will be eternal? We, therefore, who 
have been brought up ina discipline of our own, 
ought to become an example to others of our 
readiness to die. Yet, if we do stand in need of 
foreigners to support us in this matter, let us re- 
gard those Indians who profess the exercise of 
Εἰ βιοθσβες for these good men do but unwil- 
ingly undergo the time of life, and look upon it 
as a necessary servitude, and make haste to let 
their souls loose from their bodies : nay, when 
no misfortune a them to it, nor drives them 
upon it, these 

mortality, that they tell other men beforehand 
that they are about to depart; and nobody hin- 
ders them, but every one thinks them happy men, 
and gives them letters to be carried to their fa- 
miliar friends [that are dead,] so firmly and cer- 
tainly do they believe that souls converse with 
one another in the [other world.] So when these 
men have heard all such commands that were to 
be given them, they deliver’ their body to the 
fire; and, in order to their getting their soul a 
separation from the body in the greatest purity, 
they die in the midst of h mns of commendation 
made to them; for their dearest friends conduct 
them to their death more readily than do any of 
the rest of mankind conduct their fellow-citizens 
when they are going a very long journey, who at 
the same time weep on their own account, but 
look upon the others as happy persons, as so soon 
to be made partakers of the immortal order of 
beings. Are not we, therefore, ashamed to have 
lower notions than the Indians? and by our own 
cowardice to lay a base reproach upon the laws 
of our country, which are so much desired and 
imitated by all mankind? But put the case that 
we had been brought up under another persua- 
sion, and taught that life is the greatest good 
which men are capable of, and that death is a ca- 
lamity ; however, the cirenmstances we are now 
in ought toebe an inducement to us to bear such 
calamity courageously. since it is by the will of 
God, and by necessity, that we are todie; for it 
now appears that God hath made such a decree 
against the whole Jewish nation, that we are to 
be deprived of this life which [he knew] we would 
not make a due use of. For do not you ascribe 
the occasion of our present condition to your- 
selves, nor think the Romans are the true occa- 
sion that this war we have had with them is be- 
come so destructive to us all: these things have 
not come to pass by their power, but a more pow- 
erful cause hath intervened, and made us afford 
them an occasion of their appearing to be con- 
querors overus. What Roman weapons, I pray 
you, were those, by which the Jews of Casarea 
were slain? On the contrary, when they were 
no way disposed to rebel, but were all the while 
keeping their seventh day festival, and, did not 
so much as lift up their hands against the citi- 
zens of Cesarea, yet did these citizens run upon 
them in great crowds, and cut their throats, 
and the throats of their wives and children, and 
this without any regard to the Romans them- 
selves ; who never took us for their enemies till 
we revolted from them, But some may be 
ready to say, that truly the people of Cisarea 
had always a quarrel against those that lived 
among them; and that when an opportunity offer- 
ed itself they only satisfied the old rancour they 
had against Ἄθως What then shall we say to 
those of Seythopolis, who ventured to wage 
war with us on account of the Greeks? Nordid 
they do it by way of revenge upon the Romans, 
when they acted in concert with our countrymen. 
Wherefore, you see how little our good-will and 
fidelity to them profited us, while they were slain, 


ave such a desire of a life of im- ° 
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they and their whole farnilies, after the most in- 
human manner, which was all the requital that 
was made them for the assistance they had af- 
forded the others; for that very same destruction 
which they had prevented from falling upon the 
others, did they suffer themselves from them, as 
if they had been ready to be the actors against 
them. It would be too long for me to speak at 
this time of every destruction brought upon us; 
for you cannot but know, that there was not any 
one Syrian city which did not slay their Jewish 
inhabitants, and were not more bitter enemies 
to us than were the Romans themselves: nay. 
even those of Damascus, when they were able 
to allege no tolerable pretence against us, filled 
their city with the most barbarous slaughters of 
our people, and cut the throats of eighteen thou- 
sand* Jews, with their wives and children. And 
as to the multitude of those that were slain in 
Egypt, and that with torments also, we have 
been informed they were more than sixty thou- 
sand: those indeed heing in a foreign country, 
and so naturally meeting with nothing to oppose 
against their enemies, were killed in the manner 
forementioned. As for all those of us who have 
waged war against the Romans in our own coun- 
try, had we not sufficient reason to have sure 
hopes of victory?- For we had arms, and walls, 
and fortresses so prepared as not to be easily 
taken, and courage not to be moved by any dan- 
gers in the cause of liberty, which encouraged 
us all to revolt from the Romaus. But then these 
advantages sufficed us but for a short time, and 
only raised our hopes, while they really appear- 
ed to be the origin of our miseries; for all we had 
hath been taken from us, and all hath fallen un- 
der our enemies, as if these advantages were only 
to render their victory over us the more glori- 
ous, and were not disposed for the preservation 
of those by whom these preparations were made. 
And as for those that are already dead in the war, 
it is reasonable we should esteem them blessed, 
for they are dead in defending, and not in betray- 
ing their liberty; but-as to the multitude of those 
that are now under the Romans, who would not 

ity their condition; and who would not make 

aste to die before he would suffer the same mi- 
series with them? Some of them have been put 
upon the rack, and tortured with fire and whip- 
pings, and so died; some have been half devour- 
ed by wild beasts, and yet have been reserved 
alive to be devoured by them a second time, in 
order to afford laughter and sport to our ene- 
mies; and such of those as are alive still, are to 
be looked on as the most miserable, who, being 
so desirous of death, could not come at it. And 
where is now that great city, the metropolis of 
the Jewish nation? which was fortified by so 
many walls round about, which had so many 
fortresses and large towers to defend it, which 
could hardly contain the instruments prepared 
for the war, and which had so many ten thou- 
sands of men to fight for it? Where is this city 
that was believed to have God himself inhabiting 
therein? It is now demolished to the very foun- 
dations, and hath nothing but that monument of 
it preserved, 1 mean the camp of those that have 
destroyed it, which still dwells upon its ruins; 
some unfortunate old men also lie upon the ashes 
of the temple, and a few women are there pre- 
served alive by the enemy for our bitter shame 
and reproach. Now, who is there that revolves 
these things in his mind, and yet is able to bear 
the sight of the sun, though he might live out of 
danger? Who is there so much his country’s 
enemy, Or so unmanly, and so desirous of living, 
as not to repent that he is still alive? and I can- 
not but wish that we had all died before we had 
seen that holy city demolished by the hands of 
our enemies, or the foundations of our holy tem- 


* See B. ii. ch. xx. sect. 2, where the number of the 
alain is but 19,000. 
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ple dug up after so profane a manner. But since 
we had a generous hope that deluded us, as if 
we might, perhaps, have been able to avenge 
ourselves on our enemies on that account, though 
it be now become vanity, and hath left us alone 
in this distress, let us make haste to die bravely. 
Let us pity ourselves, our children, and our 
wives, while it is in our own power to show pity 
to them; for we were born to die,f as well as 
those were whom we have begotten; nor is it in 
the power of the most happy of our race to avoid 
it. But for abuses and slavery, and the sight of 
our wives led away after an ignominious manner, 
with their children, these are not such evils as 
are natural and necessary ameng men; although 
such as do not prefer death before those mise- 
ries, when it is in their power so to do, must un- 
dergo even them on account of their own cow- 
ardice. We revolted from the Romans with great 
pretensions to courage; and when at the very 
last they invited us to preserve ourselves, we 
would not comply.with them. Who will not, 
therefore, believe that they will certaimly be ina 
rage at us, in case they cau take us alive? Mise- 
rable will then be the young men, who will be 
strong enough in their bodies to sustain many 
torments; miserable also will be those of elder 
years, who will not be able to bear those calami- 
ties which young men might sustain. One man 
will be obliged to hear the voice of his son im- 
ploring help of his father, when his hands are 
bound. But certainly our hands are still at liber- 
ty, and have a sword in them; let them, then, be 
subservient to us in our glorious design; let us 
die hefore we become slaves under our enemies, 
and let us go out of the world, together with our 
children and our wives, in a state of freedom. 
This it is that our laws command us to do; this 
it is that our wives and children crave at our 
hands; nay, God himself hath brought this ne- 
cessity upon us; while the Romans desire the 
contrary, and are afraid lest any of us should die 
before we are taken. Let us, therefore, make 
haste, and, instead of affording them so much 
pleasure as they hope for in getting us under 
their power, let us leave them an example which 
shall at once cause their astonishment at our 
death, and their admiration of our hardiness 
therein.” 


. CHAP. IX. 


How the People that were in the Foriress were pre- 
vailed on by the Words of Eleazar, tira Women 
and five Children only excepted, and all sub- 
mitted to be killed by one another. 


§ 1. Now, as Eleazar was proceeding on in this 
exhortation, they all cut him off short, and made 
haste to do the work, as full of an unconquerable 
ardour of mind, and moved with a demoniacal 
fury. So they went their ways, as one still en- 
deavouring to be before another, and as thinking 
that this eagerness would be a demonstration of 
their courage and good conduct if they could 
avoid appearing in the last class; so great was 
the zeal they were in to slay their wives, and 
children, and themselves also. Nor indeed, when 
they came to the work itself did their courage 
fail them, as one might imagine it would have 
done; but they then held fast the same resolu- 
tion without wavering, which they had upon the 
hearing of Eleazar’s speech, while yet every one 
of them still retained the natural passion of love 
to themselves and their families, because the 
reasonmg they went upon appeared to them to 
be very just, even with regard to those that were 
dearest to them; for the husbands tenderly em- 
braced their wives, and took their children into 
their arms, and gave the longest parting kisses 
to them, with tears in their eyes. Yet at the 
same time did they complete what they had ree 


the Jewish rabbins: * We are born that we may die, and. 
die that we may live.” 
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solved on, as if they had been executed by the 
ed of strangers; and they had nothing else 
their comfort but the necessity they were in 

of doing this execution, to avoid that prospect 
they had of the miseries they were to suffer from 
their enemies. Nor was there at length any one 
of-these men found that serupled to act their 
in this terrible execution, but every one of 
them despatched his dearest relations. Misera- 
ble men, indeed, were they! whose distress forced 
them to slay their own wives and children with 
their own hands, as the lightest of those evils 
that were before them. So they being not able 
to bear the grief they were under for what they 
had done any longer, and esteeming it an injury 
to those they had slain, to live even the shortest 
peace of time after them, they presently laid all 
ey had ina heap, and set fire to it. They then 
chose ten men by lot out of them, to slay all the 
rest; every one of whom laid himself down by 
his wife and children on the ground, and threw 
Jus arms about them, and they offered their necks 
to the stroke of those who by lot executed that 
melancholy office : and when these ten had, with- 
out fear, slain them all, they made the same rule 
for casting lots for themselves, that he whose lot 
it was should first kill the other nine, and after 
all should kill himself. Accordingly, all these 
had courage sufficient to be no way behind one 
another in doing or suffering ; so, for a conclusion, 
the nine offered their necks to the executioner, 
and he who was the last of all took a view of all 
the other bodies, lest perchance some or other 
among so many that were slain should want his 
assistance to be quite despatched, and when he 
perceived that they were all slain, he set fire to 
the palace, and with the great force of his hand 
ran ie sword entirely through himself, and fell 
down dead near to his own relations. So these 
eople died with this intention, that Bey would 
inere not so much as one soul among them all 
alive to be subject to the Romans. Yet was 


there an ancient woman, and another who was of 


kin to Eleazar, and superior to most women in 
Ar inn and learning, with five children, who 
ad concealed themselves in caverns under 

‘ound; and had carried water thither for their 

rink, and were hidden there when the rest were 
intent upon the slaughter of one another. Those 
others were nine hundred and sixty in number, 
the women and children being witbal included in 
that computation. Tbis calamiteus slaughter 
was made on the fifteenth day of the month Xan- 
thicus [Nisan.] 

2. Now for the Romans, they expected that 
they should be fought in the morning, when ac- 
cordingly they put on their armour, and laid 
bridges of planks upon their ladders from their 
banks, to make an assault upon the fortress, 
which they did; but saw nobody as an enemy, 
but a terrible solitude on every side, witb a fire 
within the place, as well as a perfect silence. So 
they were at a loss to guess at what bad happen- 
ed. At length they made a shout, as if it had 
been at a blow given by the battering ram, to try 
whether they could bring any one out that was 
within: the women heard this noise, and came 
out of their underground cavern, and informed 
the Romans what had been done, as it was done; 
and the second of them clearly described all, 
both what was said and what was doue, and the 
manner of it: yet did they not easily give their 
attention to such a desperate undertaking, and 
did not believe it could be as they said ; they also 
attempted to put the fire out, and quickly cutting 
themselves a way through it, they came within 
the palace, and so met with the multitude of the 
slain, but could take no pleasure in the fact, 


* Since Josephus here informs us, that some of these 
Sicarii or ruffians went from Alexandria (which was itself 
in Egypt, in a Jarge sense) into Egypt and Thebes, there 
situated, Reland well observes from Vosins, that Egypt 
sometiines denotes Proper or Upper Egypt, as distinct 
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though it were done to their enemies. Nor could 
they do other than wonder at the courage of 
their resolution, and the immoveable contempt 
of death which so great a number of them had 
shown, when they went through with such an 
action as that was. 


CHAP. X. 


That many of the Sicarii fled to Alexandria also 
and what Dangers they were in there ; onwhie 
account, that Temple, which had formerly been 
built by Onias the High Priest, was destroyed, 


1. Wren Masada was thus taken, the gene- 
ral left a garrison in the fortress to keep it, and 


|| he himself went to Cwsarea ; for there were now 


no enemies left in the country, but it was all 
overthrown by so longa war. Yet did this war 
afford disturbances and dangerous disorders even 
in places very far remote from Judea; for still it 
came to pass, that many Jews were slain at Al- 
exandria in Egypt; for as many of the Sicariias 
were able to fly thither, out of the seditious wars 
in Judea, were not content to have saved them- 
selves, but must needs be undertaking to make 
rew disturbances, and persuaded many of these 
that entertained them to assert their liberty, to 
esteem the Romans to be no better than them- 
selves, and to look upon God as their only Lord 
and Master. But when part of the Jews of re- 
putation yee them, they slew some of them, 
and with the others they were very pressing in 
their exhortations to revolt from the Romans ; 
but when the principal men of the senate saw 
what madness they were come to, they thought 
it no longer safe for themselves to overlook them. 
So they got all the Jews together to an assembly, 
and accused the madness of the Sicarii, and de- 
monstrated that they had been the authors of all 
the evils that had come upon them. They said 
also, that “these men, now they were run away 
from Judea, having no sure hope of escaping, 
because as soon as ever they shall be known, they 
will be soon destroyed by the Romans, they come 
hither and fill us full of those calamities which be- 
long to them, while we have not been partakers 
with them in any of their sins.” Accordingly 
they exhorted the multitude to have a care lest 
they should be brought to destruction by their 
means, and tomake their apology to the Romans 
for what had been done, by delivering these men 
up to them; who being thus apprized of the 
greatness of the danger they were in, complied 
with what was proposed, and ran with great vio- 
lence upon the Sicarii, and seized upon them; 
and indeed six hundred of them were caught im- 
mediately; but as to all those that fled into 
Egypt,” and to the Egyptian Thebes, it was not 
long ere they were caught also, and brought 
back, whose courage, or whether we ought to 
call it madness, or hardness in their opinions, 
every body was amazed at. Tor when all sorts 
of torments and vexations of their bodies that 
could be devised were made use of to them, they 
could not get any one of them to comply so far 
as to confess, or seem to confess, that Caesar was 
their lord; but they preserved their own opinion 
in spite of all the distress they were brought to, 
as if they received these torments and the fire 
itself with bodies insensible of pain, and with a 
soul that in a mamer rejoiced under them. But 
what was most of all astonishing to the behold- 
ers, was the courage of the children; for not one 
of these children was so far overcome by these 
torments, as toname Cwsar for their lord: so 
far does the strength of the courage [of the soul] 
prevail over the weakness of the body. 

2. Now Lupus did then govern Alexandria, who 


from Delta and the lower parts nenr Palestine. According- 
ly as he adds, those that say it never ras in Egypt, 
must mean the Proper or Upper Egypt, because 1t-does 
sometimes rain in the other parts. See the notes, on 
Antig. B. ii. ch. vil. sect. 75 and B. iil, ch. i. sect. 6. 
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presently sent Cesar word of this commotion, 
who having in suspicion the restless temper of 
the Jews for innovation, and being afraid lest 
they should get together again, and persuade 
some others to join with them, gave orders to 
Lupus to demolish that Jewish temple* which 
was in the region called Onion, and was in 
Egypt; which was built, and had ifs denomina- 
tion from the occasion following: Onias, the son 
of Simon, one of the Jewish high priests, fled 
from Antiochus the king of Syria, when he made 
war with the Jews and came to Alexandria; and 
as Ptolemy received bim very kindly on account 
of his hatred to Antiochus, he assured him, that 
if he would comply with his proposal, he would 
bring all the Jews to his assistance ; and when 
the king agreed to do it so far as he was able, he 
desired him to give him leave to build a temple 
somewhere in Egypt, and to worship God ac- 
cording to the customs of his own country; for 
that the Jews would then be so much readier to 
fight against Antiochus, who had laid waste the 
temple at Jerusalem, and that they would then 
come to him with greater good-will, and that by 
granting them liberty of conscience, very many 
of them would come over to him. 

3. So Ptolemy complied with his proposals, and 
gave hima place one hundred and eighty fur- 
longs distant from Memphis.t That Nomos was 
called the Nomos of Heliopolis, where Onias built 
a fortress and a temple, not like to that of Jeru- 
salem, but such as resembled atower. He built 
it of large stones, to the height of sixty cubits; 
he made the structure of the altar in imitation of 
that in our own country, and in like manner 
adorned with gifts, excepting the make of the 
candlestick, for he did not make a candlestick, 
but had a [single] lamp hammered out of apiece 
of gold, which illuminated the place with its rays, 
and which he hung by a chain of gold; but the 
entire temple was encompassed with a wall of 
burnt brick, though it had gates of stone. ‘The 
king also gave him a large country for a revenue 
in money, that both the priests might have a 
plentiful provision made for them, and that God 
might have great abundance of what things were 
necessary for his worship. Yet did not Onias 
do this out of a sober disposition, but he had a 
mind to contend with the Jews at Jerusalem, 
and could not forget the indignation he had for 
being banished thence. Accordingly he thought 
that by building this temple he should draw away 
a great number from them to himself. There had 
been also a certain ancient prediction made by [a 
prophet] whose name was Isaiah, about six hun- 
dred years before, that this temple should be 
built by a man that was a Jew, in Egypt.t| And 
this is the history of the building of that temple, 

4, And now Lupus, the governor of Alexandria, 
upon the receipt of Cesar’s letter, came to the 
temple, and carried out of it some of the dona- 
tions dedicated thereto, and shut-up the temple 
itself. And as Lupus died a little afterward, 
Paulinus succeeded him. ‘This man left none of 
those donations there, and threatened the priests 
severely if they did not bring them all out; nor 
did he permit any who were desirous of worship- 
ping God there, so much as to come near the 
whole sacred place. But when he had shut up 
the gates, he made it entirely inaccessible, inso- 
much that there remained no longer the least 
footsteps of any divine worship that had been in 
that place. Now the duration of the time, from 
the building of this temple till it was shut up 
again, was three hundred and forty-three years. 


* Of this temple of Onias’s building in Egypt, see the 
notes on Antiq. B. xiii. ch. iii. sect. 1. But wherens it is 
elsewhere, both Of the War, B. i. ch. i. sect. 1, and in the 
Antiquities as now quoted, said, that this temple was like 
to that at Jerusalein, and here that it was not like it, but 
like a tower, sect. 3, there is some reason to suspect the 
reading here, and that either the nogutive particle is here 
to be blotted out, or the word entirely added. 
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Concerning Jonathan, one of the Sicarii,that stirred 
up a Sedition in Cyrene, and was a false Accuser 
{of the Innocent.] 


§ 1. Anp now did the madness of the Sicarii, 
like a disease, reach as far as the cities of Cy- 
rene; for one Jonathan, a vile person, and by 
trade a weaver, came thither, and prevailed with 
no small number of the poorer sort to give ear to 
him; he also led them into the desert, upon pro- 
mising them that he would show them signs and 
apparitions. And as for the other Jews of Cy- 
rene, he concealed his knavery from them, and 
put tricks upon them: but those of the greatest 
dignity ee them informed Catullus, the go- 
vernor of the Libyan Pentapolis, of his march into 
the desert, and of the preparations he had made 
for it. So he sent out after him both horsemen 
and footmen, and easily overcame them, because 
they were unarmed men: of these many were 
slain in the fight, but some were taken alive, and 
brought to Catullus. As for Jonathan, the head 
of this plot, he fled away at this time, but upona 
great and very diligent search, which was made 
over all the country for him, he was taken also. 
And when he was brought to Catullus, he de- 
vised a way whereby he both escaped punish- 
ment himself, and afforded an occasion to Catullus 
of doing much mischief; for he falsely accused 
the richest men among the Jews, and said that 
they had put him upon what he did. 

2. Now Catullus easily admitted of these his 
calumnies, and aggravated matters greatly, and 
made tragical exclamations, that he might also 
be supposed to have had a hand in the finishing 
of the Jewish war. But what was still harder, 
he did not only give a too easy belief to his 
stories, but be taught the Sicarii to accuse men 
falsely. He bade this Jonathan, therefore, to 
name one Alexander, a Jew, (with whom he had 
formerly had a quarrel, and openly professed 
that he hated him;) he also got him to name his 
wife Bernice, as concerned with him. These 
two Catullus ordered to be slain in the first 
place; nay, after them he caused all the rich 
and wealthy Jews to be slain, being no fewer in 
all than three thousand. This he thought he 
might do safely, because he confiscated their ef 
fects, and added them to Cesar’s revenues. 

3. Nay, indeed, lest any Jews that lived else- 
where should convict him of his villany, he ex- 
tended his false accusations further, and persua- 
ded Jonathan, and certain others that were 
caught with him, to bring an accusation of at- 
tempts for innovation against the Jews that were 
of the best character both at Alexandria and at 
Rome. One of these, against whom this trea- 
cherous accusation was laid, was Josephus, the 
writer of these books. However, this plot, thus 
contrived by Catullus, did not succeed according 
to his hopes; for though he came himself to 
Rome, and brought Jonathan and his companions 
along with him in bonds, and thought he should 
have had no further inquisition made as to those 
lies that were forged under his government, or 
by his means, yet did Vespasian suspect the mat- 
ter, and made an inquiry how far it was true. 
And when he understood that the accusation laid 
against the Jews was an unjust one, he cleared 
them of the crimes charged upon them, and this, 
on account of 'Titus’s coneern about the matter, 
and brought a deserved punishment upon Jona- 
ie ha for he was first tormented, and then burnt 
alive. 


ochus, who profined the temple, as now alive, when Onias 
had leave given him by Philometer to build his temple; 
whereas it seems not to have been actually built till about 
fifteen years afterward. Yet because it is said in the Av- 
tiquities, that Onias went to Philometer, B. xiiech. ix. see, 
7, during the Jifetime of that Antiochns, it is probable he 
petitioned, and, perhaps obtained his leave then, thongh 


it were nut actually built or finished till fifteen years af- 
terward. t Isa. xix. 18—33 
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4. But as to Catullus, the emperors were so 
το κότας to him, that he underwent no severer con- 

emnation at this time: yet was it not long be- 
fore he fell into a complicated and almost incura- 
ble distemper, and died miserably. He was not 
only afflicted in body, but the distemper in his 
mind was more heavy upon him than the other; 
for he was terribly disturbed, and continually 
cried out, “That he saw the ghosts of those 
whom he had slain standing before him.” Where- 
upon he was not able to contain himself, but leap- 
ed out of his bed, as if both torments and fire 
were brought to him. This his distemper grew 
still a great deal worse and worse continually, 
and his very entrails were so corroded, that they 
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. 
fell out of his body, and in that condition he died. 
Thus he became as great an instance of Divine 
Providence as ever was, and demonstrated that 
God punishes wicked men. 

_5. And here we shall put an end to this our 
history ; wherein we formerly promised to de- 
liver the same with all accuracy, to such as 
should be desirous of understanding after what 
manner this war of the Romans with the Jews 
was managed. Of which history, how good the 
style is, must be left to the determination of the 
readers ; but as for the agreement with the facts, 
I shall not scruple to say, and that boldly, that 
truth hath been what I have alone aimed at 

| through its entire composition, 


ANTIQUITY OF THE JEWS. 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS AGAINST APION.* 
BOOK I. 


δ 1. [suppose that, by my books of the An- 
tiquities of the Jews, most excellent Epaphrodi- 
tus,t I have made it evident to those that peruse 
them, that our Jewish nation is of very great an- 
tiquity, and had a distinct subsistence o its own 
orginally: as also, I have therein declared, how 
we eame to inhabit this country wherein we now 
live. These Antiquities contain the history of 
five thousand years, and are taken out of our sa- 
cred books, but are translated by me into the 
Greek tongue. However, since I observe a con- 
siderable number of people giving ear to the re- 
pane that are laid against us by those who 

ear ill-will to us, and will not believe what I 
have written concerning the antiquity of our na- 
tion, while they take it for a plain sign that our 
nation is of a late date, because they are not so 
much as vouchsafed a bare mention by the most 
famous historiographers among the Grecians; I 
therefore have thought myself under an obliga- 
tion to write somewhat briefly about these sub- 
jects, in order to convict those that reproach us, 
of spite and voluntary falsehood, and to correct 
the ignorance of others, and withal to instruct 
all those who are desirous of knowing the truth, 
of what great antiquity we really are. As fur 
the witnesses whom I shall produce for the proof 
of what I say, they shall be such as are esteem- 
ed to be of the greatest reputation for truth, and 
the most skilful in the knowledge of all antiquity, 
by the Greeks themselves. 1 will also show, 


* This first book has a wrong title. It is not written 
against Apion, as is the first part of the second hook, but 
against those Greeks in general who would not believe 
Josephus's former accounts of the very ancient stat of 
the Jewish nation, in his XX Books of Antiquities; and 
in particular against Agatharchides, Manetho, Cheremon, 
anid Lysimachus. It is one of the most learned, excellent, 
aud useful books of all antiquity; and upon Jerom’s pe- 
rusal of this and the following books, he declares, that “it 
* sees to him a miraculous thing, how one that was a Ho- 
brew, who had been from his infancy instructed in sacred 
learning, should be able to produce such a number of tes- 
timonies out of profane authors, as if he had read over all 
the Grecian libraries.” Epist. 34, ad magnum. And the 
learned Jew, Manasseh-ben-Israel, esteemed these two 
hooks so excellent, as to translate them into Hebrew . this 


we learn from his own catalogue of his works which I have | 


seen. As to the time and place when and where these two 
books were written, the learned have not hitherto been 
able to determine them, any farther than that they were 
written some time after his Antiquities, or some time after 
A. Ὁ. 93, which, indeed, is too obvious at their entrance 
to be overlooked even by a careless peruser; they being 
directly iutended against those that would not believe 
what he had advanced in those books concerning the great 


that those who have written so reproachfully 
and falsely about us, are to be convicted by what 
they have written themselves to the contrary. I 
shali also endeavour to give an account of the 
reasons why it hath so happened, that there 
have not been a great number of Greeks who 
have made mention of our nation in their histo- 
ries; I will, however, bring those Grecians to 
light, who have not omitted such our history, 
for the sake of those that either do not know 
them, or pretend not to know them already. 

2. And now, in the first place, I cannot but 
greatly wonder at those men, who suppose that 
we must attend to none but Grecizns, when we 
are inquiring about the most ancient facts, and 
must inform ourselves of their truth from them 
only, while we must not believe ourselves nor 
other men; for I am convinced, that the very 


j reverse is the truth of the case: I mean this, if 
| we will not\be led by vain opinions, but will make 


inquiry after truth from facts themselves; for 
they will find, that almost all which concerns the 
Greeks happened not long ago; nay, one ma 

say, is of yesterday only. I speak of the build- 
ing of their cities, the inventions of their arts, 
and the description of their laws; and as for 
their care about the writing down of their histo- 
ries, itis very near the last thing they set about. 
However, they acknowledge themselves so far, 
that they were the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, 
and the Pheenicians, (for I will not now reckon 


antiquity of the Jewish nation. As to the place, they ἃ 
imagine that these two books were written where th 
former were, I mean at Rome; and I confess, that Lmy- 
self believed both these determinations till I came to finish 
niy notes upon these books, when I met with plain indica- 
tions that they were written not at Rome, but in Judea, 
and this after the third year of Trajan. or A. D. 100. 
1 Take Dr. Hudson’s note here, which, as it justly con- 
tradiets the common opinion that Josephus either died un- 
| der Domitian, or at least wrote nothing later than his 
days, so does it perfectly agree to my own determination, 
from Justus of Tiberias, that he wrote or finished his own 
life after the 3d of ‘Trajan, or A. Ὁ. 100, to which Noldius 
also agrees, de Herod. No. 383. { Epaphroditus.] “Since 
Flavius Josephus,” says Dr. Hudson, “ wrote (or finished 
his books of Antiquities on the 13th of Domitian, [A. D. 93, 
and after that wrote the memoirs of his own life as an ap- 
pendix to the books of Antiquities, and at last his two 
books against Apion, and yet dedicated all those writings 
to Fpaphroditus, he can hardly be that Epapbroditus who 
was formerly secretary to Nero, and was slain on the 14th 
for 15th] of Damitian, after he had been for a good whit 
in banishment, but another Epaphroditus. a free man and 
procurator of Trajar as says Grotius on Luke i, 3” 
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ourselves among them,) that have preserved 
the memorials of the most ancient and most 
lasting traditions of mankind; for almost all 
these nations inhabit such countries as are 
least subject to destruction from the world about 
them: and these also have taken especial care 
to have nothing omitted of what was [remark- 
ably] done among them, but their history was 
esteemed sacred, and put into public tables, as 
written by men of the greatest wisdom they 
had among them. But as for the place where 
the Grecians inhabit, ten thousand destructions 
have overtaken it, and blotted out the memory 
of former actions; so that they were ever begin- 
ning anew way of living, and supposed that every 
one of them was the origin of their new state. 
It was also late, and with difficulty, that they 
came to know the letters they now use; for those 
that would advance their use of these letters to 
the greatest antiquity, pretend that they learned 
them from the Pheenicians and from Cadmus; 
yet is nobody able to demonstrate that they have 
any writing preserved from that time, neither in 
their temples, nor in any other public monu- 
ments. This appears, because the time when 
those lived who went to the Trojan war, so many 

ears afterward, is in great doubt, and great 
inquiry is made, whether the Greeks used their 
letters at that time; and the most prevailing 
opinion, and that nearest the truth, is, that the 
present way of using those letters was unknown 
at that time. However, there is not any writing 
which the Greeks agree to be genuine among 
them ancienter than Homer’s poems,* who must 
pany be confessed later than the siege of Troy: 
nay, the report goes, that even he did not leave 
the poems in writing, but that their memory was 
preserved in songs, and they were put together 
afterward, and that this is the reason of such a 
number of variations as are found in them. As 
for those who set themselves about writing their 
histories, 1 mean such as Cadmus of Miletus, 
and Acusilaus of Argos, and any others that may 
be mentioned as succeeding Acusilaus, they lived 
but a little while before the Persian expedition 
into Greece. But then for those that first in- 
troduced philosophy, and the consideration of 
things celestial and divine among them, such as 
Pherecydes the Syrian, and Pythagoras and 
Thales, all with one consent agree, that they 
learned what they knew of the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, and wrote but little. And these are 
the things which are supposed to be the oldest of 
all among the Greeks; and they have much ado 
to believe that the writings ascribed to those men 
are genuine, 

3. How can it then be other than an absurd 
thing for the Greeks to be so proud, and to vaunt 
themselves to be the only people that are ac- 
gn with antiquity, and that have delivered 
the true accounts of those early times after an 
accurate manner! Nay, who is there that can- 
not easily gather from the Greek writers them- 
selves, that they knew but little on any good 
foundation when they set to write, but rather 
wrote their histories from their own conjectures ? 


* This preservation of Homer's poems by memory, and 
not by his own writing thom down, and that thenee they 
were styled rhapsodics, as sung by him, like ballads, by 
parts, and not composed and connected together in ecom- 
plete works, are opinions well known from the ancient 
commentators; though such supposal seems to myself, as 
well as to Mahricius, Biblioth. Graec. i. p. 269, and to 
others, highly improbable. Nor does Josephus say there 
were no ancionter writings among the Greeks than Ho- 
mer’s poains, but that they did not fully own any ancienter 
writings pretending to such antiquity, which is true. 

t It well deserves to be considered, that Josephus here 
says, how all the following Greek historians looked on 
Herodotus as a fabuious author, and presently, sect. 14, 
how Manetho, that most authentie writer of the Egyptian 


history, greatly complains of his mistukes in the Egyp- 
tian affhirs; as also that Strabo, B. xi. p. 507, the most ac- 
curate goographer and historian, esteemed him such; thar 
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Accordingly they confute one another in their 
own books to purpose, and are not ashamed to 
give us the most contradictory accounts of the 
same things: and I should spend my time to lit- 
tle purpose, if I should pretend to teach the 


Greeks that which they know better than J al- 


ready, what a great disagreement there is be- 
tween Hellanicus and Acusilaus about their ge- 


nealogies: in how many cases Acusilaus cor- 
reets Hesiod; or after what manner Ephorus de- 
monstrates Hellanicus to have told lies in the 
greatest part of his history; as does Timeus in 
like manner as to Ephorus, and the succeeding 
writers do to Timeus, and all the latter wri- 
ters do to Herodotus;t nor could Timeus agree 
with Antiochus and Philistius, or with Callias, 
about the Sicilian history, no more than do the 
several writers of the Atthide follow one an- 
other about the Athenian affairs; nor do the his- 


torians the like that wrote the Argolics, about the 


affairs of the Argives. And now what need 1 
say any more about particular cities and smaller 


places, while inthe most approved writers of the 
expedition of the Persians, and of the actions 
which were therein performed, there are so great 
differences? Nay, Thucydides himself is accused 


by some as writing what is false, although he 


seems to have given us the exactest history of 
the affairs of his own time. 


4. As for the occasion of so great a disagree- 


ment of theirs, there may be assigned many that 
are very probable, if any have a mind to make 
an inquiry about them, but I ascribe these con- 
tradictions chiefly to two causes, which I will 
now mention, and still think what I shall mention 
in the first place to be the 
if we remember, that in the 
had taken no care to have public records of their 
several transactions preserved, this must for cer- 
tain have afforded those that would afterward 
write about those ancient transactions, the op- 
portunity of making 
making lies also; 
such ancient transactions hath not only been 
neglected by the other states of Greece, but even 
among the Athenians themselves also, who pre- 
tend to be Aborigines, and to have applied them- 
selves to learning, there are no such records ex- 
tant; nay, they say themselves that the laws of 
Draco concerning murders, which are now ex- 
tant in writing, are the most ancient of their pub- 
lic records; which Draco yet lived but a little 
before the tyrant Pisistratus.{ 


oan of all. For 
eginning the Greeks 


mistakes, and the power of 
for this original recording of 


} For as to the 
Arcadians, who make such boasts of their an- 


tiquity, what need I speak of them in particu- 


lar, since it was still later before they got their 


letters, and learned them, and that with difficul- 
ty also? 


5. There must, therefore, naturally arise great 


differences among writers, when they had no 
original records to lay for their foundation, which 


might at once inform those whe had an inclina- 
tion to learn, and contradict those that would tell 
lies. However, we are to suppose a second oc- 
casion, besides the former, of these contradic- 
tions; it is this: that those who were the most 


Xenophon, the more accurate historian in the days of Cy- 
rus, implies, that Herodotus’s accounts of that great man 
are almost entirely romantic. See the note on Antiq, B. xi. 
ch. ii. sect. 1, and Hutchinson’s Prolegomena to his edition 
of Xenophon’s Kips Mardsra, that we have already seen 
in the note on Antiq. B. viii. chap. x. sect. 3, how very 
little Herodotus knew about the Jewish affairs and coun 
try, aud that he greatly affected what we call the marvel- 
lous, as Monsieur Rollin has lately and justly determined; 
whence we are not always to depend on the authority of 
Herodotus, where it is unsupported by other evidence, 
but ought to compare tho other evidence with his, and, if 
it preponderate, to prefer it before his. Ido not mean 
by this that Herodotus wilfully related what ke believed 
to be false (as Ctesias seems to have done,) but that be 
often wanted evidence, and sometimes prefetred what 
was rouvellons to what was best attested as really true. 
τ About the days of Cyrus and Daniel. % 
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zealous to write history were not solicitous for 


the discovery of truth,* although it was very easy 
for them always to make such a profession; but 
their business to demonstrate that they could 


write well, and make an impression upon man- 
kind thereby; and in what manner of writing 
they thought they were able to exceed others, 
to that did they apply themselves. Some of 
them betook themselves to the writing of fabu- 
lous narrations; some of them endeavoured to 
please the cities or the kings, by writing in their 
commendation; others of them fel! to finding 
faults with transactions, or with the writers of such 
transactious, and thought to make a great figure 
by so doing. And indeed these do what is of all 
things the most contrary to true history ; for it is 
the great character of true history, that all con- 
cerned therein both speak and write the same 
things; while these men by writing differently 
about the same things, think they shall be be- 
sieved to write with the greatest regard to truth. 
We, therefore, [who are Jews,] must yield to the 
Grecian writers as to language and eloquence of 
composition ; but then «ve shall give them no such 
preference as to the verity of ancient history, 
and least of all as te that part which concerns the 
affairs of our several countries. 

6. As to the care of writing down the records 
from the earliest antiquity among the Egyptians 
and Babylonians; that the priests were intrusted 
therewith, and employed a philosophical concern 
about it; that they were the Chaldean priests 
that did so among the Babylonians, and that 
the Pheenicians, who were mingled among the 
Greeks did especially make use of their letters 
both for the common affairs of life, and for the 
delivering down the history of common transac- 
tions, I think I _ omit any proof, because all 
men allow it soto be. But now as to our fore- 
fathers, that they took no less care about writing 
such records, (for I will not say they took greater 
care than the others I spoke of,) and that they 
committed that matter to their high priests and 
to their prophets, and that these records have 
been written all along down to our own times 
with the utmost accuracy ; nay, if it be not too 
bold for me to say it, our history will be so 
written hereafter,—I shall endeavour briefly to 
inform you. 

7. For our forefathers did not only appoint the 
best of these priests, and those that attended 
upon the divine worship, for that design from the 
beginning, but made provision that the stock of 
the priests should continue unmixed and pure; 
for he who is partaker of the priesthood mist 
pecans of a wife of the same nation, with vut 

aving any regard to money, or any other dig- 
nities; but he is to make a scrutiny, and take his 
wife’s genealogy from the ancient tables, and pro- 
cure many witnesses to it.t And this is our tee 
tice not only in Judea, but wheresoever any body 
οὔ men of our nation do live; and even there an 
exact catalogue of our bay rs marriages is 
kept; I mean at Egypt and at Babylon, orin any 
other place of the rest of the habitable earth, 
_ whithersoever our priests are scattered; for they 


* Tt is here well worth our observation, what the rea- 
sons are that such ancient authors as Herodotus, Jose- 
plus, and others, hive been read to so little papers by 
many learned critics, viz. that their main aim has not 
been chronology or history, but philology, to know words 
aud not things, they not much entering oftentimes into 
the real contents of their authors, and judging which were 
the most accurate discoverers of truth, and most to be 
depended on in their several histories, but rather inquiring 
who wrote the finest style and had the greatest elegance 
ui their expressions, which are things of small consequence 
in comparison of the other. Thus, you will sometimes 
find great debates ainong the learned, whether Herodotus 
or Thucydides were the finest historians in the Tonic and 
Attie ways of writing, which siguify little as to the real 
value of each of their histories, while it would be of much 
giore momeit to let the reader know that, as the conse- 
queuce of Herodotus’s history, which begins so much 
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send to Jerusalem the ancient names of their 
parents in writing, as well as those of their re- 


moter ancestors, and signify who are the wit- 
nesses also. But if any war falls out, such as 
have fallen out a great many of them already, 
when Antiochus Epiphanes made an invasion 
upon our country, as also when Pompey the 
Great and Quintilius Varus did so also, and prin- 
cipally in the wars that have happened in our 
own times; those priests that survive them com- 
pose new tables of genealogy out of the eld re- 
cords, and examine the circumstances of the 
women that remain; for still they do not admit 
of those that have been captives, as suspecting 
that they had conversation with some foreigners.. 
But what is the strongest argument of our exact 
management in this matter is what I am now 
going to say, That we have the names of our 
high priests from father to son set down in our 
recohts, for the interval of two thousand years 
and if any of these have been transgressors 0 
these rules, they are prohibited to present them- 
selves at the altar, orto be partakers of any other 
of our purifications: and this is justly, or rather 
necessarily done, because every ove is not per- 
mitted of his own accord to be a writer, nor is 
there any disagreement in what is written ; tlie 
being only prophets that have written the ori- 
ginal asd earliest accounts of things, as they 
learned them of God himself by inspiration ; and 
others have written what hath happened in their 
own times, and that ina very distinct manner also, 
8. For we have not an innumerable multitude 
of books among us, disagreeing from and contra- 
dicting one another, [as the Greeks have,] but 
only twenty-two books,{ which contain the re- 
cords of all the past times, which are justly be- 
lieved to be divine. And of them, five belong to 
Moses, which contain his laws and the traditions 
of the origin of mankind till his death, This in- 
terval of time was little short of three thousand 
years; but as to the time from the death of Mo- 
ses till the reign of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 
who reigned after Xerxes; the prophets, who 
were after Moses, wrote down what was done in 
their times in thirteen books. The remaining 
four books contain hymns to God, and precepts 
for the conduct of human life. It is true, our 
history hath been written since Artaxerxes 
very particularly, but hath not been esteemed of 
the like authority with the former by our forefa- 
thers, because there hath not been an exact suc- 
cession of prophets since that time: and how firm- 
ly we have given credit to these books of our own 
nation, is evident by what we do: for during so 
many ages as have already passed, no one hath 
been so bold as either to add any thing to them, 
to take any thing from them, or to make an 
change in them; but it is become natural to all 
Jews, immediately and from their very birth, to 
esteem those hank to contain divine doctrines, 
and to persist in them, and, if occasion be, will- 
ingly to die for them. For it isno new thing forovr 


captives, pny of them in number, and frequent- | 
} 


ly in time, to be seen to endure racks and eaths 
of all kinds upon the theatres, that they may 


earlier, and reaches so much wider than that of Thuey- 
dides, is, therefore, vastly greater; so is the most part of 
Thucycides, which belongs to his own times, and fell un- 
der his own observation, much the most certain. 

| Of this accuracy of the Jews, before and in our Sa- 
viour’s time, in carefully preserving their genealogies all 
along, particularly those of the priests, see Josephus’s Life, 
sect. 1. This acéuracy seems to have ended at the destruc~ 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus, or, however, at that by Adrian. 

ft Which were these twenty-two sacred books of the 
Old Testament, see the Supplement to the “ssay on the 
Old Testament, p. 25—29, viz. those we eall canonicul, 
all excepting the Canticles; but still with this farther ex- 
ception, that the first book of apocryphal Esdras be taken 
into that number, instead of our canonical Ezra, which 
seems to be no more than a later epitome of the other; 
which two books of Canticles aud Ezra it no way appears 
ihat our Josephus ever saw. 
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not be obliged to say one word against our laws 
and the records that contain them: whereas 
there are none at all among the Greeks who 
would undergo the least harm on that account, 
no, nor in case all the writings that are among 
them were to be destroyed; for they take them 
to be such discourses as are framed agreeably to 
the inclinations of those that write them; and 
they have justly the same opinion of the ancient 
writers, since they see some of the present gene- 
ration bold enough to write about such affairs, 
wherein they were not present, nor had concern 
enough to inform themselves about them from 
those that knew them; examples of which may 
be had in this late war of ours, where some per- 
sons have written histories and published them, 
without having been in the places concerned, or 
having been near them when the actions were 
done; but these men put a few things together 
by hearsay, and insolently abuse the world, and 
call these writings by the name of Histories. — 

9. As for myself, 1 have composed a true his- 
tory of that whole war, and of all the particulars 
that occurred therein, as having been concerned 
in all its transactions; for I acted as general of 
those among us that are named Galileans, as 
Jong as it was possible for us to make any oppo- 
sition. I was then seized on by the Romans, and 
became acaptive: Vespasian also and Titus had 
me kept under a guard, and forced me to attend 
them continually. At the first I was put in bonds, 
but was set at liberty afterward, and sent to ac- 
company Titus when he came from Alexandria 
to the siege of Jerusalem; during which time 
there was nothing done which escaped my know- 
ledge ; for what happened in the Roman camp I 
saw, and wrote down carefully ; and what infor- 
mation the deserters brought [out of the city,] I 
was the only man that understood them. After- 
ward I got leisure at Rome; and when all my 
materials were prepared for that work, I made 
use of some persons to assist me in learning the 
Greek tongue, and by these means I composed 
the history of these transactions. And I was so 
well assured of the truth of what [ related, that I 
first of all appealed to those that had the supreme 
command in that war, Vespasian and Titus, as 
witnesses for me, for to them I presented those 
books first of all, and after them to many of the 
Romans who had been in the war. I also sold 
them to many of our own men who understood 
the Greek philosophy; among whom were Ju- 
fius Archelaus, Herod [king of Chaleis,] a person 
of great gravity, and king Agrippa himself, a 

erson that deserved the greatest admiration. 

ow all these men bore their testimony to me, 
that I had the strictest regard to truth; who yet 
would not have dissembled the matter, nor been 
silent, if I, out of ignorance, or out of favour to 
any side, either had given false colours to ac- 
tions, or omitted any of them. 

0. There have been indeed some bad men, 
who have attempted to calumniate my history, 
and took it to be a kind of scholastic perform- 
ance, for the exercise of youngmen. A strange 
sort of accusation and calumny this! since every 
one that undertakes to deliver the histery of ac- 
tions truly, ought to know them accurately him- 
self in the first place, as either having been con- 
cerned in them himself, or been informed of them 
by such as knew them. Now both these methods 
of knowledge I may very properly pretend to in 
the composition of both my works ; for, as I said, 
I have translated the Antiquities out of our sa- 
cred books; which I easily could do, since I was 
a priest by my birth, and have studied that phi- 
losophy which is contained in those writings; 
and for the History of the War, I wrote it as 
having been an actor myself in many of its 
transactions, an eyewitness in the greatest part 
of the rest, and was not unacquainted with any 
thing whatsoever, that was either srid or done in 
it. How impudent then must those deserve to be 
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esteemed, who undertake to contradict me about 
the true state of those affairs! who, although the 
pretend to have made use of bagh the emperor’s 
own memoirs, yet could not they be acquainted 
with our affairs who fought against them. 

11. This digression I have been obliged to 
make out of necessity, as being desirous to ex- 
pose the vanity of those that profess to write his- 
tories: and I suppose I have sufficiently declared 
that this custom of transmitting down the histo- 
ries of ancient times hath been better preserved 
by those nations which are called Barbarians, 
than by the Greeks themselves. I am now will- 
ing, in the next place, to say a few things to 
‘those that endeavour to prove that our constitu- 
tion is but of late time, for this reason, as they 
pretend, that the Greek writers have said nothing 
about us; after which I shall produce testimonies 
for our antiquity out of the writings of foreigners: 
I shall also demonstrate that such as cast re- 
proaches upon our uation do it very unjustly. 

12. As for ourselves, therefore, we neither inha- 
bit a maritime country, nor do we delight in mer- 
chandise, nor in such a mixture with other men 
as arises from it; but the cities we dwell in are 
remote from the sea, and having a fruitful coun- 
try for our habitation, we take pains in cultiva- 
ting that only. Our principal care of all 1s this, 
to educate our children well; and we think it to 
be the most necessary business of our whole life, 
to observe the laws that have been given us, and 
to keep those rules of piety that have been deli- 
vered down to us. Since, therefore, besides 
what we have already taken notice of, we have 
had a peculiar way of living of our own, there 
was no occasion offered us in ancient ages for 
intermixing among the Greeks, as they had for 
mixing among the Egyptians, by their inter- 
course of exporting and importing their several 
goods; as they also mixed with the Pheenicians, 
who lived by the seaside, by means of their love 
of lucre in trade and merchandise. Nor did our 
forefathers betake themselves, as did some 
others, to robbery ; nor did they, in order to gain 
more wealth, fall into foreign wars, although our 
country contained many ten thousands of men of 
courage sufficient for that purpose. For this rea- 
son it was that the Pheenicians themselves came 
soon by trading and navigation to be known to 
the Grecians, and by their means the Egyptians 
became known to the Grecians also, as did ali 
those people whence the Pheenicians in long voy- 
ages over the seascarried wares to the Grecians. 
The Medes also and the Persians, when they 
were lords of Asia, became well known to them; 
and this was especially true of the Persians, who 
leo their armies as far as the other continent 
{Europe.] The Thracians were also known to 
them by the nearness of their countries, and the 
Scythians by the means of those that sailed to 
Poutus; for it was so in general that all maritime 
nations, and those that inhabited near the east- 
ern or western seas, became most known tuo 
those that were desirous to be writers ; but such 
as had their habitations farther from the sea 
were for the most part unknown to them; which 
things appear to have happened as to Europe 
also, where the city of Rome, that hath this long 
time been possessed of so much power, and hath 
performed such great actions in war, is yetnever 
mentioned by Herodotus, nor by Thucydides, nor 
by any one of their contemporaries; and it was 
very late, and with great difficulty, that the Ro- 
mans became known tothe Greeks. Nay, those 
that were reckoned the most exact historiens, 
and Ephorus for one, were so very ignorant of 
the Gauls and the Spaniards, that he supposed 
the Spaniards, who inhabit so great a part of the 
western regions of the earth, to be no more than 
one city. Those historians also have ventured 
to describe such customs as were made use of by 
them, which they never bad either done or said: 
and the reason why these writers did not know 
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the truth of their affairs, was this, that they had 
not any commerce together; but the reason why 


they te such falsities was this, that they had 
a mind to ap know things which others 
had not known. How can it then be any won- 


der, if our nation was no more known to many of 
the Greeks, nor had given-them any oceasion to 
mention them in their writings, while they were 
so remote from the sea, and had a conduct of life 
so peculiar to themselves? 

13. Let us now put the case, therefore, that we 
made use of this argument concerning the Gre- 
cians, in order to prove that our nation was not 
ancient, because nothing is said of them in our 
records: would not they laugh at us all, and pro- 
bably give the same reasons for our silence that 
I have now alleged, and would produce their 
neighbour nations as witnesses te their own anti- 

nity? Now the same thing will I endeavour to 
i: for I will oring the Egyptians and the Pho:- 
nicians as my principal witnesses, because no- 
body can complain of their testimony as false, 
on account that they are known to have borne 
the greatest ill-will towards us; I mean this as 
to the Egyptians in general all of them, while of 
the Pheenicians it is known the Tyrians have 
been most of all in the same ill disposition to- 
wards us; yet do I confess that I cannot say the 
same of the Chaldeans, since our first leaders 
and ancestors were derived from them, and they 
do make mention of us Jews in their records, on 
account of the kindred there is between us. 
Now, when I shall have made my assertions good, 
so far as concerns the others, I will demonstrate 
that some of the Greek writers have made men- 
tion of us Jews also, that those who envy ts 
may not have even this pretence for contradict- 
ing what ! have said about our nation. 

4. I shall begin with the writings of the Egyp- 
tians; not, indeed, of those that have written in 
the Egyptian language, which it is impossible 
for me todo. But Manetho was a man who was 
by birth an Egyptian; yet had he made himself 
master of the Greek learning, as is very evident; 
for he wrote the history of his own country in 
the Greek tongue, by translating it, as he saith 
himself, out of their sacred records: he also 
finds pront fault with Herodotus for his ignorance 
and false relations of Egyptian affairs. Now this 
Manetho, in the second book of his Egyptian his- 
tory, writes concerning us in the following man- 
ner: I will set down his very words, as if I were 
to bring the very man himself into a court for a 
witness.—“ There was a king of ours whose 
name was Timaus. Under him it came to pass, 
I know not how, that God was averse to us, and 
there came, after a surprising manner, men of 
ignoble birth out of the eastern parts, and had 
boldness enough to make an expedition into our 
country, and with ease subdued it by force, yet 
without our hazarding a battle with them. So 
when they had gotten those that governed us un- 
der their power, they afterward burnt down our 
cities, and demolished the temples of the gods, 
and used ali the inhabitants after a most barba- 
rous manner; nay, some they slew, and led their 
children and their wives into slavery. At length 
they made ore of themselves king, whose name 
was Salatis; he also lived at Memphis, and made 
both the upper and lower regions pay tribute, 
and left garrisons in places that were the most 
proper for them. He chiefly aimed to secure the 
eastern parts, as foreseeing that the Assyrians, 
who had then the greatest power, would be de- 
sirous of that kingdom, and invade them; and 
as he found in the Saite Nomos, ated a 
city very te a for his purpose, and which lay 
upon the Bubastic channel, but with regard toa 
certain theologi¢ notion was called Avaris: this 


Here we have an account of the first building of the 
city of Jerusalem, according to Manetho, when the Phce- 
nician shepherds were expelled out of Egypt, about thirty- 
seven years before Abraham came out of Haran. - 
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he rebuilt, and made very strong by the walls he 
built about it, and by a most numerous garrison 
of two hundred and forty thousand armed men 
whom he put into it to keep it. Thither Salatis 
came in the summer time, partly to, gather bis 
corn and pay his soldiers their wages, and partl 
to exercise his armed men, and thereby to terrify 
foreigners. When this man had reigned thirteen 
years, after him reigned another, whose name 
was Beon, for forty-four years; after him reigned 
another, called Apachnas, thirty-six years and 
seven months; after him Apophis reigned sixty- 
one years, and then Janias fifty years and one 
month; ‘after all these reigned Asis forty-nine 
years and two months. And these six were the 
first rulers among them, who were all along 
making war with the Egyptians, and were very 
desirous gradually to destroy them to the very 
roots. This whole nation was styled Hycsos, 
that is, Shepherd-kings; for the first syllable, 
Hyc, according to the sacred dialect, denotes ἃ 
king, as is Sos, a shepherd; but this according 
to the ordinary dialect ; and of these is com- 
pounded Hyesos: but some say that these people 
were Arabians.” Now, in another copy it is said, 
that this word does not denote kings, but on the 
contrary denotes captive shepherds, and this on 
account of the particle Hyc; for that Hyc, with 
the aspiration, in the Egyptian tongue agai de- 
notes shepherds, and that expressly also: and 
this to me seems the more Hees opinion, and 
more agreeable to ancient history. [But Mane- 
tho goes on:] “These people, whom we have 
before named kings, and called shepherds also, 
and their descendants,” as he says, ‘ kept pos- 
session of Egypt five hundred and eleven years. 
After these,” he says, “That the kings of The- 
bais and of the other parts of Egypt, made an in- 
surrection against the shepherds, and that there 
a terrible and long warwas made between them.” 
He says further, “ That under a king, whose 
name was Alisphragmuthosis, the’ shepherds 
were subdued by him, and were indeed driven 
out of other parts of Egypt, but were shut up in 
a place that contained ten thousand acres: this 
place was named Avaris.” Manetho says, “That 
the shepherds built a wall round all this place, 
which was a large and a strong wall, and this in 
order to keep all their possessions and their prey 
within a place of strength, but that Thummosis, 
the son of Alisphragmuthosis, made an attempt 
to take them by force and by siege, with four 
hundred and eighty thousand men to lie round 
about them; but that, upon his despair of taking 
the place by that siege, they came to a composi- 
tion with them, that they should leave Egypt, 
and go without any harm to be done to them, 
whithersoever they would; and that, after this 
composition was made, they went away with 
their whole families and effects, not fewer in 
number than two hundred and forty thousand, 
and took their journey from Egypt, through the 
wilderness, for Syria; but that as they were in 
fear of the Assyrians, who had then the dominion 
over Asia, they built a city in that countr 
which is now called Judea, and that large enoug 
to contain this great number of men, and called 
it Jerusalem.”* Now Manetho, in another book 
of his, says, “ That this nation, thus called shep- 
herds, were also called captives in their sacred 
books.” And this account of his is the truth; for 
feeding of sheep was the employmentt of our 
forefathers in the most ancient ages, and as they 
led such a wandering life in feeding sheep, they 
were called shepherds. Nor was it without reason 
that they were called captives by the Egyptians, 
since one of our ancestors, Joseph, told the kin 
of Egypt that he was a captive,} and afterwar 
sent for his brethren into Egypt by the king’s per- 

t Gen. xlvi. 33, 34; xlvii. 3, 4. 

{ In our copies of the book of Genesis and of Josephus, 
this Joseph never calls himself a captive, when he was 
with the king of Egypt, though he does cali himself a 
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mission. Butas for these matters, I shall make a 
more exact inguiry about them elsewhere.” 

15. But now I shall produce the Egyptians as 
witnesses to the antiquity of our nation. 1 shall 
therefore here bring m Manetho again, and what 
he writes as to the order of the times in this 
case; and thus he speaks—‘‘ When this people 
or shepherds were gone out of Egypt to Jerusa- 
lem, ‘T'ethmosis, the king of Egypt, who drove 
them out, reigned afterward twenty-five years 
and four mouths, and then died; after him his 
son Chebron took the kingdom for thirteen 
years; after whom came Amenophis, for twenty 
years and seven months; then came his sister 
Amesses, for twenty-one years and nine months; 
after her came Mephres, for twelve years and 
nine months; after him was Mephramuthosis, for 
twenty-five years and ten months; after him was 
Thmosis, for nine years and eight months; after 
lim came Amenophis, for thirty years and ten 
months; after him came Crus, for thirty-six 
years and fiye months; then came his daughter 
Acencheres, for twelve years and one month; 
then was her brother Rathotis, for nine years; 
then was Acenchres, for twelve years aud five 
mouths; then came enother Acencheres, for 
twelve years and three months; after him Ar- 
mais, for four years and one month; after him 
was Ramesses, for one year and four mouths; 
after him came Armesses Miammoun, for sixty 
years and two months; after him Amenophis, for 
nineteen years and six months; after him came 
Sethosis, and Ramesses, who had an army of 
horse, and a naval force. ‘Chis king appointed 
his brother Armais to be his deputy over Egypt. 
[In another copy it stood thus: Aiter him came 
Sethosis, and Ramesses, two brethren, the for- 
mer of whom had a naval force, and in a hostile 
manner destroyed those that met him upon the 
sea; but as he slew Ramesses in no long time 
afterward, so he appointed another of his bre- 
thren to be his deputy over Egypt.] He also 
gave him all the other authority of a king, but 
with these only injunctions, that he should not 
wear the diadem, nor be injurious to the queen, 
the mother of his children, and that he should 
not meddle with the other concubines of the king, 
while he made an expedition against Cyprus and 
Pheenicia, and besides against the Assyrians and 
the Medes. He then subdued them ali, some by 
his arms, some without fighting, and some by 
the terror of his great army; and being puffed 
up by the great successes he had had, he went 
still on the more boldly, and overthrew the cities 
and countries that lay in the eastern parts, But, 
after some considerable time, Armais, who was 
left in Egypt, did all those very things, by way 
of opposition, which his brother had forbidden 
him to do, without fear; for he used violence to 
the queen, and continued to make use of the 
rest of the concubines, without sparing any of 
them: nay, at the persuasion of his friends, he 
put on the diadem, and set up to oppose his bro- 
ther, But then, he who was set over the priests 
of Egypt, wrote letters to Sethosis, and informed 
him of all that had happened, aud how his bro- 
ther had set up to oppose him: he therefore re- 
turned back to Pelusium immediately, and reco- 
vered. bis kingdom again. The country also was 
euled from his name Egypt; for Manetho says, 
that Sethosis was himself called Egyptus, as 
was his brother Armais called Danaus.’’t 


servant, a slave, or a captive, many times in the Testa- 
ment of the twelve Patriarchs, under Joseph, sect. 1, 11, 
13, 14, 15, 16. 

* ‘This is now wanting. 

t Of this Egyptian chronology of Manetho, as taken 
oy Josephus, and of these Pheenician shepherds, as falsely 
supposed by him, and others after him, to have been the 
Israeltes in Egypt, see Essay on the Old Testament, Ap- 
pendix, page 182—188. And note here, that when Jose- 
phus tells us that the Greeks or Argives looked on this 
Danaus as ἀργαιότατος, amost ancient, or the mast an- 
cient hing of Argos, he cannot be supposed to mean, in 
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. This is Manetho’s account. And evident 
it is from the humber of years by him set down 
belonging to this interval, if they be summed up 
together, that these shepherds, as they aigpeie 
called, who were no other than our forefathers, 
were delivered out of Egypt, and came thence, 
and inhabited this country, three hundred and 
ninety-three years before Danaus came to Argos, 
although the Argives look upon him as their 
most ancient king.t Manetho, therefore, bears 
this testimony to two points of the greatest con- 
sequence to our purpose, and those from the 
Egyptian records themselves. Jn the first place, 
that we came out of another country into Egypt; 
and that withal, our deliverance out of it was se 
ancient in time as to have preceded the siege of 
Troy almost a thousand years ;} but then, as to 
those things which Manetho adds, not from the 
Egyptian records, but, as he confesses himself, 
from some stories of an uncertain original, I will 
disprove them hereafter particularly, and shall 
demonstrate that they are no better than incre- 
dible fables. 

i7. I will now, therefore, pass from these re- 
cords, and come to those that belong to the Phe- 
nicians, and concern our nation, and shall produce 
attestations to what I have said out of them. 
There are, then, records among the Tyrians, that 
take in the history of many years, and these are 
public writings, and are kept with great exact- 
ness, and include accounts of the facts done among 
them, and such as concern their transactions 
with other nations also, those I mean which were 
worth remembering. Therein it was recorded, 
that the temple was built by king Solomon at 
Jerusalem, one hundred forty-three years and 
eight months before the Tyrians built Carthage ; 
and in their annals, the building of our temple is 
related ; for Hirom, the king of Tyre, was the 
friend of Solomon our king, and had such friend- 
ship transmitted down to him from his forefa- 
thers. He thereupon was ambitious to contri- 
bute to the splendour of this edifice of Solomon’s, 
and made him a present of one hundred and 
twenty talents of gold. He also cut down the 
most excellent timber out of that mountain which 
is called Libanus, and sent it to him for adorning 
the roof. Solomon also not only made him many 
other presents, by way of requital, but gave him 
a country in Galilee also, that was called Chabu- 
lon.§ But there was another passion, a philoso- 
phic inclination of theirs, which cemented the 
friendship that was betwixt them; for they sent 
mutual problems to one another, with a desire 
to have them unriddled by each other; wherein 
Solomon was superior to Hirom, as he was wiser 
than he in other respects: and many of the epis- 
tles that passed between them are still preserved 
among the 'T'yrians. Now that this may not de- 
pend on my bare word, I will produce for a wit- 
ness Dius, one that is believed to have written 
the Pheenician history after an accurate manner. 
This Dius, therefore, writes thus in his history 
of the Phoenicians: Upon the death of Abiba- 
lus, his son Hirom took the kingdom. This kim 
raised banks at the eastern parts of the city cag 
enlarged it; he also joined the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, which stood before on an island by 
itself, to the city, by raising a causeway between 
them, and adorned that temple with donations of 
gold. He moreover went up to Libanus, and bad 
timber cut down for the building of temples. 


the strictest sense, that they had no one king so ancient as 
he; for itis certain that they owned nine kings before bim, 
and Inachus at the head of them; see Authentic Records, 
Part ii. p. 983; as Josephus could not but know very well ; 
but that he was esteemed as very ancient by them, and 
that they knew they had been first of all denominated 
Danai, frow this very ancient king Danaus. Nor does thie 
superlative degree always imply the most ancient of all 
without exception, but is sometimes to be rendered very 


ancient only, as is the case in the like superlative degrees 
of other words also. 


1 See the preceding note. δῚ Kings ix. 13 
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They say farther, that Solomon, when he was 
king of Jerusalem, sent problems to Hirom to be 
solyed, and desired he would send others back 
for to solve, and that he who could not solve 
the problems proposed to him, should pay money 
to him that solved them. And when Hirom had 
agreed to the proposals, but was not able to solve 
the problems, he was obliged to pay a great deal 
of money asa penalty for the same. As also 
they relate, that one Abdemon, a man of T'yre, 
did solve the cpg and propose others which 
Solomon could not solve, upon which he was 
obliged to repay a great deal of money to Hirom.” 
These things are attested to by Dius, and confirm 
what we have said upon the same subjects before. 

18. And now I[ shall add Menander the Ephe- 
sian, as an additional witness. This Menander 
wrote the acts that were done both by the Greeks 
and Barbarians under every one of the Tyrian 
kings, and had taken much pains to learn their 
history out of their own records. Now, when he 
was writing about those kings that had reigned 
at Tyre, he came to Hirom, and says thus: “ Up- 


on the death of Abibalus, his son Hirom took the | 


kingdom; he lived fifty-three years, and reigned 
thirty four. He raised a bank on that called the 
Broad Place, and dedicated that golden pillar 
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19. I will now relate what hath been written 
concerning us in the Chaldean’ histories, which 
records have a great agreement with our books 
in othee.things also. Berosus shall be witness 
to what I say ; he was by birth a Chaldean, well 
known by the learned on account of his publica- 
tion of the Chaldean books of astronomy and phi- 
losophy among the Greeks. This Berosus, there- 
fore, following the most ancient records of that 
nation, gives us a history of the deluge of waters 
that then happened, and of the destruction of 
mankind thereby, and agrees with Moses’s narra- 
tion thereof. He also gives us an account of that 
ark wherein Noah, the origin of our race, was 
preserved, when it was brought to the highest 
ok of the Armenian mountains: after which 
ne gives us a catalogue of the posterity of Noah, 
and adds the years of their chronology, and at 
length comes down to Nabolassar, who was king 
of Babylon, and of the Chaldeans. And when 
he was relating the acts of this king, he describes 
to us, “ How he sent. his son Nabuchodonosor 
against Egypt, and against our land,with a great 
army, upon his being informed that they had re- 
volted from him: and how, by that means, he 
subdued them all, and set our temple that was at 
Jerusalem on fire; nay, and removed our people 


which is in Jupiter’s temple; he also went and 
eut down timber from the mountain called Liba- 
nus, and got timber of cedar for the roofs of the 
temples. He also pulled down the old temples, 
and built new ones: besides this, he consecrated 
the temples of Hercules and of Astarte. He first 
built Hercules’s temple in the month Peritius, 
and that of Astarte, when he made his expe- 
dition against the Tityans, who would not pay 
him their tribute; and when he had subdued 
them to himself, he returned home. Under this 
king there was a younger son of Abdemon, who 
mastered the problems which Solomon king of 


entirely out of their own country, and transfer- 
red them to Babylon; whenit so happened that 
our city was desolate, during the interval of 
seventy years, until the days of Cyrus. king of 
Persia.” He then says, that “this Babylonian 
king conquered Egypt, and Syria, and Pheenicia, 
and Arabia, and exceeded in his exploits all that 
had reigned before him in Babylon and Chaldea.” 
A little after which, Berosus subjoins what fol- 
lows in his history of ancient times: I will set 
down Berosus’s own accounts, which are these: 
“When Nabolassar, father of Nabuchodonosor, 
heard that the governor whom he had set over 


Jerusalem had recommended to be solved.” Now 
the time from this king to the building of Carthage | 
is thus calculated: ‘“* Upon the death of Hirom, | 
Beleazarus his son took the kingdom; he lived | 
forty-three years, and reigned seven years: after | 
him succeeded his son Abdastartus; he lived | 
twenty-nine years and reigned nine years. Now | 
four sons of his nurse plotted against him, and | 


Egypt and over the parts of Celosyria and Phe- 
nicia, had revolted from him, he was not able to 
bear it any longer, but committing certain parts 
of his army to his son Nabuchodonosor, who was 
then but young, he sent him against the rebel: 
Nabuchodonosor joined battle with him, and con- 

uered him, and reduced the country under his 

ominion again. Now it so fell out, that his fa- 


slew him, the eldest of whom reigned twelve || ther Nabolassar fell into a distemper at this time, 
ie after them came Astartus, the son of |/and died in the city of Babylon, after he had 

eleastartus ; he lived fifty-four years, and reign- || reigned twenty-nine years. But as he under- 
ed twelve years; after him came his brother Ase- || stood, in a little time, that his father Nabolassar 
rymus, he lived fifty-four years, and reigned nine || was dead, he set the affairs of Egypt, and the 


years ; he was slain by his brother Pheles, who | 
took the kingdom, and reigned but eight months, 
though he lived fifty years; he was slain by Itho- 
balus, the priest of Astarte, who reigned thirty- 
two years, and lived sixty-eight years: he was 
succeeded by his son Badezorus, who lived forty- 
five years, and reigned six years; he was suc- 
ceeded by Matgenus, his son; he lived thirty-two 
years, and reigned nine years; Pygmalion suc- 
ceeded him; he lived fifty-six years, and reigned 
forty-seven years. Now, in the seventh year of 
his reign, his sister fled away from him, and built 
the city Carthage, in Libya.” So the whole time 
from the reign of Hirom, till the building of Car- 
thage, amounts to the sum of one hundred fifty~- 
five years and eight months. Sincethen the tem- 
ple was bailt at Jerusalem, in the twelfth year of 
the reign of Hirom, there were from the building 
of the temp!e until the building of Carthage, one 
hundred forty-three years. and eight months. 
Wherefore, what oceasion is there for alleging 
any more testimonies out of the Pheenician his- 
tories, [on the behalf of our nation,] since what 
I have said is so thoroughly confirmed already ? 
And, to be sure, our ancestors came into this 
country long before the building of the temple ; 
for it was not till we had gotten possession of the 
whole land by war, that we built our temple. 
And this is the point that [ have clearly proved 
out of our sacred waitings in my Antiquities. 


gates magnificently, he added a new palace to 
that iB his father had dwelt in, and this close 


other countries, in order, and committed the cap- 
tives he had taken from the Jews,and Pheenicians, 
and Syrians, and of the nations belonging to 
Egypt, to some of his friends, that they might 
conduct that part of the forces that had on heavy 
armour, with the rest of his baggage, to Babylo- 
nia; while he went in haste, having but a few with 
him, over the desert to Babylon ; whither when 
he was come, he found the public affairs had been 
managed by the Chaldeans, and that the princi- 
pal person among them had preserved the king- 
dom for him. Accordingly he now entirely a 
tained all his father’s dominions. He then came, 
and ordered the captives to be placed as colonies 
in the most proper places of Babylonia: but for 
himself, he adorned the temple of Belas, and the 
other temples, after an elegant manner,out of the 
spoils he had taken in this war. He also rebuilt 
the old city, and added another to it on the out- 
side, and so far restored Babylon, that none who 
should besiege it afterward might have it in their 
power to divert the river, so as to facilitate an 
entrance into it; and this he did by building three 
walls about the inner city, and three about the 
outer. Some of these walls he built of burnt 
brick and bitumen, and sowe of brick only. So 
when he had thus fortified the city with walls, 
after an excellent manner, and had adorned the 
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by it also, and that more eminent in its height, 
and in its great splendour. It would perhaps re- 

uire too long a narration, if any oue were to 

escribe it: however, as prodigiously large, and 
as magnificent as it was, it was finished in fifteen 
days. Now in this palace he erected very high 
walks, supported by stone pillars, and by plant- 
ing what was called a pensile paradise, and re- 
plenishing it with all sorts of trees, he rendered 
the prospect an exact resemblance of a moun- 
tainous country. This he did to please his queen, 
because she had been brought up in Media, and 
was fond of a mountainous situation.” 

20. This is what Berosus relates concerning 
the forementioned king, as lie relates many other 
things about him also in the third book of his 
Chaldean history ; wherein he complains of the 
Grecian writers for supposing, without any foun- 
dation, that Babylon was built by Semiramis* 

ueen of Assyria, and for her false pretence to 
those wonderful edifices thereto relating, as if 
they were her own workmanship; as indeed in 
these affairs the Chaldean history cannot but be 
the most credible. Moreover, we meet with a 
confirmation of what Berosus says in the arebives 
of the Pheenicians,concerning this king Nabucho- 
donosor, that he conquered all Syria and Pheeni- 
cia; in which case Philostratus agrees with the 
others in that history which he composed, where 
he mentions the siege of Tyre; as does Megas- 
thenes also, in the fourth book of his Indian his- 
tory, wherein he pretends to prove that the fore- 
mentioned king of the Babylonians was superior 
to Hercules in strength, and the greatness of his 
exploits; for he says that he conquered a great 
part of se ; and conquered Iberia also. Now 
as to what I have said before about the temple 
at Jerusalem, that it was fought against by the 
Babylonians, and burnt by them, but was opened 
again when Cyrus had taken {πὸ kingdom of Asia, 
shall be now demonstrated from what Berosus 
adds further upon that head; for thus he says in 
his third book: “ Nabuchodonosor, after he had 
begun to build the forementioned wall, fell sick, 
ind departed this life, when he had reigned forty- 
three years; whereupon his son Evilmerodach 
obtained the kingdom. He governed public af- 
fairs after an illegal and impure manner, and had 
a plot laid against him by Neriglissor, his sister’s 
husband, and was slain by him when he had 
ep κηθα but two years. After he was slain, Ne- 
riglissor, the person who plotted against him, 
succeeded him in the kingdom, and reigned four 
years ; his son Laborosoarchod obtained the king- 
dom, though he were but a child, and kept it nine 
months, but by reason of the very ill temper and 
ill practices he exhibited to the world, a plot was 
laid against him also by his friends, and he was 
tormented todeath. After his death, the con- 
spirators got together, and by common consent 
put the crown upon the head of Nabonnedus, a 
man of Babylon, and one who belonged. to that 
insurrection. In his reign it was that the walls 
of the city of Babylon were curiously built with 
burnt brick and bitumen; but when he was come 
to the seventeenth year of his reign, Cyrus came 
out of Persia with a great army, and having al- 
ready conquered all the rest of Asia, he came 
hastily to Babylonia. When Nabonnedus per- 
ceived he was coming to attack him, he met him 
with his forces, and joining battle with him, was 
beaten, and fled away with a few of his troops 


* The great improvements that Nebuchadnezzar made 
in the buildings at Babylon, do no way contradict those 
ancient and authentic testimonies which aseribe its first 
building to Nimrod, and its first rebuilding to Semiramis, 
as Berosus seems here to suppose. 

+ This number in Josephus, that Nebuchadnezzar de- 
stroyed the teraple in the 18th year of his reign, is a 
ens in the nicety of chronology; for it was in the 


t ‘The true number here for the year of Darius, on which 
the second temple was finished, whether the second with 
our present copies, or the sixth with that of Syncellus, or 
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with him, ana was shut up within the city of Bor- 
sippus. Hereupon Cyrus took Babylon, and gave 
order that the outer walls of the city should be 
demolished, because the city had proved very 
troublesome to him, and cost him a great deal of 
pains to take it. Hethen marched away to Bor- 
sippus, to besiege Nabonnedus; but as Nabonne- 
dus did not sustain the siege, but delivered him- 
self into his hands, he was at first kindly used by 
Cyrus, who gave him Carmania, as a place for 
him to inhabit in, but sent him out of Babylonia. 
Accordingly, Nabonnedus spent the rest of his 
time in that country, and there died.” 

21. These accounts agree with the true histo- 
ries in our books: for in them it is written, that 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign,t laid our temple desolate, and so it lay iu 
that state of obscurity for fifty years: but that 
in the second year of the reign of Cyrus its foun- 
dations were laid, and it was finished again m 
the second year of Darius.t 1 will now add the 
records of the Pheenicians; for it will not be su- 
perfluous to give the reader demonstrations more 
than enough on this occasion. In them we have 
this enumeration of the times of their several 
kings: ‘‘ Nabuchodonosor besieged Tyre for thir- 
teen years, in the days of Ithobal, their king; 
after him reigned Baal, ten years; after him 
were judges appointed, who judged the people. 
Ecnibalus, the son of Baslacus, two months, 
Chelbes, the son of Abdeus, ten months; Abbar 
the high priest, three months ; Mitgonus and Ge- 
rastratus, the sons of Abdelemus, were judges 
six years; after whom Belatorus reigned one 
year; after his death they sent and fetched Me- 
rabalus from Babylon, who reigned four years ; 
after his death they sent for his brother Hirom, 
who reigned twenty years. Under his reign Cy- 
rus became king of Persia.” So that the bake 
interval is fifty-four years besides three months; 
for on the seventh year of the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar he began to besiege Tyre, and Cy- 
rus the Persian took the kingdom on the four- 
teenth year of Hirom. So that the records or 
the Chaldeans and Tyrians agree with our wri- 
tings about this temple; and the testimonies here 
produced are an indisputable and undeniable at- 
testation to the antiquity of our nation. Andl 
suppose that what I have already said may be 
sufficient to such as are not very contentious. 

22. But now it is proper to satisfy the inquiry 
of those that disbelieve the records of Barbarians 
and think none but Greeks to be worthy of credit, 
and to produce many of these very Greeks who 
were acquainted with our nation, and to set be 
fore them such as upon occasion have made 
mention of us in their own writings. Pythago- 
ras, therefore, of Samos, lived in very ancient 
times, and was esteemed a person superior to all 
philosophers in wisdom and piety towards God. 
Now it is plain that he did not only know our 
doctrines, but was in a very great measure a fol- 
lower and admirer of them. There is not indeed 
extant any writing that is owned for his;§ but 
many there are who have written his history, of 
whom Hermippus is the most celebrated, who 
was a person very inquisitive into all sorts of 
history. Now this Hermippus, in his first book 
concerning Pythagoras, speaks thus: “That Py- 
thagoras, upon the death of one of his associates, 
whose name was Calliphon, a Crotoniate by 
birth, affirmed that this man’s soul conversed 


the tenth with that of Eusebius, is very uncertain; so we 
had best follow Josephus’s own account elsewhere, Antiq. 
B. xi. ch. iii. sect. 4, which shows us, that, according to his 
copy of the Old Testament, after the second of Cyrus, 
that work was interrupted till the second of Darius, when 
in seven years it was finished, on the ninth of Darius. 

§ This is a thing well known by the learned, that we 
are not sure that we have any genuine writings of Pytha- 
goras; those Goiden Verses, which are his best remains, 
being generally supposed to have been written not by him- 
self, but by some of his scholars only, in agreement with 


} what Josephus here affirms of him. 
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with him both night and day, and enjoined him 
not to pass over a place where an ass had fallen 
down; as also not to drink such waters as caused 
thirst again; and to abstain from all sorts of re- 

roaches.” After which he adds thus: “ This he 

id and said in imitation of the doctrines of the 
Jews and Thracians, which he transferred into 
his own philosophy.”’ For it is very truly affirm- 
ed of this Pythagoras, that he took a great many 
of the laws of the Jews into bis own philosophy. 
Nor was our nation unknown of old to several of 
the Grecian cities, and indeed was thought wor- 
thy of imitation by some of them. This is de- 
clared by Theophrastus, in his writings concern- 
ing laws: for he says, “That the laws of the 
Tyrians forbade men to swear foreign oaths.” 
Among which he enumerates some others, and 
particularly that called Corban; which oath can 
only be found among the Jews, and declares what 
aman may call a thing devoted to God. Nor in- 
deed was Herodotus of Halicarnassus unac- 
quainted with our nation, but mentions it after a 
way of his own, when he saith thus, in his second 
pvook concerning the Colchians. His words are 
these: “ The only pote who were circumcised 
in their privy members originally, were the Col- 
chians, the fey pions; and the Efhiopians; but 
the Pheenicians, and those Syrians that are in Pa- 
lestine, confess that they learned it from the 
Egyptians. And forthose Syrians who live about 
the rivers Thermodon and Parthenius, and their 
neighbours the Macrones, they say they have 
lately learned it from the Colchians; for these 
are the only people that are circumcised among 
mankind, and appear to have done the very same 
thing with the Egyptians. But as forthe Egyp- 
tians and Sag 7! tres themselves, I am not able 
to say which of them received it from the other.” 
This therefore is what Herodotus says, ‘ That 
the Syrians that are in Palestine are circum- 
cised.” Butthere are no inhabitants of Palestine 
that are circumcised excepting the Jews; and 
therefore it must be his knowledge of them that 
enabled him to speak so much concerning them. 
Cherilus* also, a still ancienter writer, and a 
poet, makes mention of our nation, and informs 
us that it came to the assistance of king Xerxes, 
in his expedition against Greece. For in his enu- 
meration of all those nations, he last of all inserts 
ours among the rest, when he says, “ At the last 
there passed over a people, wonderfal to be be- 
held, for they spake the Pheenician tongue with 
their mouths; they dwelt in the Solymean moun- 
tains, near a broad lake: their heads were sooty, 
they had round rasures on them; their heads 
and faces were like nasty horses’ heads also, that 
had been hardened in the smoke.” I think, 
therefore, that it is evident to every body, that 
Cherilus means us, because the Soly mean moun- 
tains are in our country, wherein we inhabit, as 
is also the Jake called Asphaltitis; for this isa 
broader and larger lake than any other that is in 


Syria: and thus does Cherilus make mention of |/first place, 


us. Butnow, that not only the lowest sort of the 
Grecians, but those that are had in the greatest 
admiration for their philosophic improvements 


* Whether these verses of Cherilus, the heathen poet, 
in the days of Xerxes, belong to the Sulymi in Pisidia, 
that were near a sinall Jake, or to the Jews that dwelt on 
the Solymean or Jerusalem mountains, near the great and 
broad lake Asphaltitis, that were a strange people, and 
spake the Phanician tongue, is not agreed ou by the 
Jearned. It is yet certain that Josephus here, and Euse- 
bius, Prep. ix. 9. p. 412, took them to be Jews; and 1 
confess I cannot but very much incline to the same opinion. 
The other Solymi were not a strange people, but heathen 
idolators, like the other parts of Xerxes’s army; and that 
these spake the Pheenician tongue is next to impossible, as 
the Jews certainly did; nor is there the least evidence for 
it elsewkere. Nor was the lake adjoining to the mountains 
of the Sviymi at all large or broad in comparison of the 
Jewish lake Asphaltitis: nor, indeed, were they so con- 
siderable a people as the Jews, nor so likely to be desired 
by Xerxes for his army as the Jaws, to whom he was always 
very favourable. As for the rest of Cherilus’s description, 
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among them, did not only know the Jews, but, ~ 
when they lighted upon any of them,admired them 
also, it is easy for any one to know; for Clearchus, 
who was the scholarof Aristotle, and inferior to no 
one of the Peripatetics whomsoever, in his first 
book, concerning sleep, says, ‘That Aristotle 
his master related what follows of a Jew,” and 
sets down Aristotle’s own discourse with him. 
The account is this, as written down by him: 
“ Now, for a great part of what this Jew said, it’ 
would be too long to recite it, but what includes 
in it both wonder and philosophy, it may not be 
amiss to discourse of: Now, that I may be plain 
with thee, Hyperochides, I shall herein seem to 
thee to relate wonders, and what will resemble 
dreams themselves. Hereupon Hyperochides an- 
swered modestly, and said, For that very reason 
it is that all of us are very desirous of hearing 
what thou art going to say. Then, replied Aris- 
totle, For this cause it will be the best way to imi- 
tate that rule of the rhetoricians, which requires 
us first to give an account of the man, and of what 
nation he was, that so we may not contradict our 
master’s directions. Then said Hyperochides, Go 
on, if itso pleases thee. This man then, [answer- 
ed Aristotle,] was by birth a Jew, and came from 
Ceelosyria: these Jews are derived from the In- 
dian philosophers; they are named by the In- 
dians Calami, and by the Syrians δ αὐτοὶ, and took 
their name from the country they inhabit, which is 
ealled Judea; but for the name of their city it is 
avery awkward one, for they call it Jerusalem, 
Now this man, wien he was hospitably treated 
by a great many, came down from the upper 
country to the places near the sea, and became 
a Grecian, not only in his language, but in his 
soul also; insomuch that when we ourselves 
happened to be in Asia about the same places 
whither he came, he conversed with us, and 
with other philosophical persons, and made a 
trial of our skill in philosophy; and as he had 
lived with many learned men, he communicated 
to us more information than he received from 
us.” This is Aristotle’s account of the matter, 
as given us by Clearchus; which Aristotle dis- 
coursed also particularly of the great and won- 
derful fortitude of this Jew in his diet, and con- 
tinent way of living, as those that please ma 
learn more about him from Clearchus’s boo 
itself; for I avoid setting down any more than is 
safficient for my purpose. Now, Clearchus said 
this by way of digression abr his main design 
was of another nature. But for Hecateus of 
Abdera, who was both a philosopher and one 
very useful in an active life, he was contempo- 
rary with king Alexander in his youth, and after- 
ward was with Ptolemy, the son of Lagus: he 
did not write about the Jewish affairs by the by 
only, but composed an entire book concerning 
the Jews themselves, out of which book I am 
willing to run over a few things, of which I have 
been treating, by way of epitome, And, in the 
will demonstrate the time when 
this Hecateus lived; for he mentions the fight 
that was between Ptolemy and Demetrius about 
Gaza, which was fought on the eleventh year 


that their heads were sooty; that they had round rasures 
on their heads; that their heads and faces were like nasty 
horses’ heads, which had been hardened inthe smoke: these 
awkward characters probably fitted the Solymi of Pisidia 
no better than they did the Jews in Judea. And, indeed, 
this reproachful language here given these people, is to 
me a strong indication that they are the poor despicable 
Jews, and not the Pisidian Solymi celebrated in Homer, 
whom Cherilus here describes; nor are we to expect that 
either Cherilus or Heeateus, or any other Beene writers, 
cited by Josephus and Eusebius, made no mistakes in the 
Jewish history. If, by comparing their testimonies with 
the nore authentic records of that nation, we find them, for 
the main, to confirm the same, as we almost always do, we 
ought to be satisfied, and not expect that they ever had aa 
exact knowledge of all the circumstances of the Jewish 
affairs, which, indeed, it was alinost always impossible for 
them to have. See sect. 23. 
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after the death of Alexander, and on the hun- 
dred and seventeenth olympiad, as Castor says 
in his history. For when he had set down this 
olympiad, he says further, ‘That on this olym- 
pi Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, beat in battle 

emetrius, the son of Antigonus, who was named 
Poliorcetes, at Gaza.’ Now, it is agreed by all, 
that Alexander died on the hundred and four- 
teenth olympiad: it is therefore evident that 
our nation flourished in his time, and in the time 
of Alexander. Again, Hecateus says to the same 
purpose, as follows: ‘Ptolemy got possession 
of the places in Syria after that battle at Gaza; 
and many, when they heard of Ptolemy’s mode- 
ration and humanity, went along with him to 
Egypt, and were willing to assist him in his af- 
fairs; one of which (Hecateus says) was Heze- 
kiah,* the high priest of the Jews, a man of about 
sixty-six years of age, and in great dignity 
among his own people. He was a very sensible 
man, and could speak very movingly, and was 
very skilful in the management of affairs, if any 
other man ever were so; although, as he says, 
all the priests of the Jews took tithes of the pro- 
ducts of the earth, and managed public affairs, 
and were in number not above fifteen hundred at 
the most.”” Hecateus mentions this Hezekiah a 
second time, and says, that ‘‘as he was possessed 
of so great a dignity, and was become familiar 
with us, so did he take certain of those that 
were with him, and explained to them all the 
circumstances of their people; for he had all 
their habitations and polity down in writing.” 
Moreover, Hecateus declares again, “‘ what re- 
gard we have for our laws, and that we resolve 
to endure any thing rather than transgress them, 
because we think it right for us to do so.”— 
Whereupon he adds, that “although they are in 
a bad reputation among their neighbours, and 
among all those that come to them, and have 
been often treated injuriously by the kings and 
governors of Persia, yet can they not be dis- 
suaded from acting but what they think best; 
but that when they are stripped on this account, 
and have torments inflicted upon them, and they 
are brought to the most terrible kinds of death, 
they meet them after an extraordinary manner, 
beyond all other people, and will not renounce 
the religion of their forefathers.” Hecateus also 
produces demonstrations not a few of this their 
resolute tenaciousness of their laws, when he 
speaks thus: ‘Alexander was once at Babylon, 
and bad an intention to rebuild the ἘΠΕ of 
Belus that was fallen to decay, and in order 
thereto, he commanded all his soldiers in gene- 
ral to bring earth thither; but the Jews, and 
they only, would not comply with that com- 
mand; nay, they underwent stripes and great 
losses of what they had on this account, till the 
king forgave them, and’ permitted them to live 
in quiet.” He adds farther, “That when the 
Macedonians came to them into that country, 
and demolished the [old] temples and the altars, 
they assisted them in demolishing them allt but 


* This Hezekiah, who is here called a high priest, is not 
named in Josephus’s catalogue; the real high priest at 
that time being rather Onins, a3 Archbishop Usher sup- 
poses. flowever, Josephus often uses the word high priest 
in the plural number, as living many at the same time. 
See the note on Ang. B. xx. ch. vil. sect. 8. 

+ So Tread the text with Havercamp, though the place 
be ditlicult. : 

{ This number of aroure or Egyptian acres, 3,000,000, 
each aroura containing a square of 100 Egyptian cubits, 
(being abeut three quarters of an English acre, and just 
twice the area of the court of tho Jewish tabernacle,) as 
contained in the country of Judea, will be about one third 
of the entire number of arourze in the whole land of Ju- 
dea, supposing it 160 measured miles jong, and 70 such 
miles broad; which estimation for the frutful parts of it, 
as, perhaps, here in Hecatous, is not, therefore, very wide 
from the truth. The 50 furlongs in compass for the city 
Jerusalem presently, are not very wide from the truth 
ulso, us Josephus hineelf describes it, who, Of the War, 
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[for not assisting them m rebuilding them] they 
either underwent losses, or sometimes obtained 
forgiveness.’ He adds farther, ‘That these 
men deserve to be admired on that account.” 
He also speaks of the mighty populousness of 
our nation, and says, “That the Persians for- 
merly carried away many ten thousands of our 
people to Babylon, as also that not ἃ few ten 
thousands were removed after Alexander’s death 
inte Egypt and Pheenicia, by reason of the sedi- 
tion that was arisen in Syria.” ‘The same per- 
son takes notice in his history how large the 
country is in which we inhabit, as well as of its 
excelient character, and says, “That the land 
in which the Jews inhabit contains three millions 
of arour,} and is generally of a most excellent 
and most fruitful soil; nor is Judea of lesser di- 
mensions.” The same man describes our city 
Jerusalem also itself, as of a most excellent 
structure, and very large, and inhabited from 
the most ancient times. He also discourses of 
the multitude of men in it, and of the construc- 
tion of our temple, after the following manner: 
“There are many strong places and villages 
(says he) in the country of Judea; but one strong 
city there is, about fifty furlongs in circumfe- 
rence, which is inhabited by a hundred and twen- 
ty thousand men, or thereabout:) they call it 
Jerusalem. There is, about the middle of the 
city, a wall of stone, whose length is five hun- 
dred feet, and the breadth a hundred cubits, with 
double cloisters ; wherein there is a square altar, 
not made of hewn stone, but composed of white 
stones gathered together, having each side twen- 
ty cubits long, and its altitude ten cubits. Hard 
by it is a large edifice, wherein there is an altar 
and a candlestick both of gold, and in weight 
two talents: upon these there is a light that 1s 
never extinguished, neither by night nor by day. 
There is no image, nor any thing, nor any dona- 
tions therein: nothing at all is there planted, nei- 
ther grove, nor ve thing of that sort. The priests 
abide therein both nights and days, performing 
certain purifications, aud drinking not the least 
drop of wine while they are in the temple.” 
Moreover, he attests, that we Jews went as aux- 
iliaries along with king Alexander, and after him 
with his successors. Iwill add farther what he 
says he learned, when he was himself with the 
same army, concerning the actions of a man 
that was a Jew. His words are these: “As 1 
was myself going to the Red Sea, there follow- 
ed us a man, whose name was Mosollam: he was 
one of the Jewish horsemen who conducted us3 
he was.a person of great courage, of a stron 

body, and by all allowed to be the most skilfu 
archer that was either among the Greeks or bar- 
barians. Now, this man, as people were in great 
numbers passing along the road, and a certain 
augur was observing an augury by a bird, and 
requiring them all to stand still, inquired what 
they staid for. Hereupon the augur showed him 
the bird from whence he took his augury, and 
told him, that if the bird staid where he was, 


B. v. ch. iv. sect. 3, makes its wall 33 furlongs, besides the 
suburbs and gardens; nay, he says, B. v. ch. xii. sect. 2, 
that Titus’s wall about it at some small distance, atter the 
gardens and suburbs were destroyed, was not less than 39 
furlongs. Nor, perhaps, were its constant inhabitants in 
the days of Hecateus many more then these 120,000, be- 
cause room was always to be left for vastly greater num- 
bers which came up at the three great festivals; to say 
nothing of the probable increase in their number between 
the days of Hecateus and Josephus, which was at least 
300 years. But see ἃ more authentic account of some of 
these measures in my description of the Jewish temples. 
However, we are not to expect that such heathens as Che- 
rilus, or Hecateus, or the rest that are cited by Josephus 
and Eusebius, could avoid making many mistakes in the 
Jewish history, while yet they strongly confirm the same 
history in the genoral, and are the most valual):) attesta~ 
tions to those more authentic aecounts we have inthe Scrip- 
tures and Josophus concerning them. 
§ Sce the preceding note. 
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they ought all to stand still; but that if he got 
up and flew onward, they must go forward, but 
that if he flew backward, they must retire 
again. Mosollam made no reply, but drew his 
bow, and shot at the bird, and hit him, and killed 
him; and as the augur and some others were 
very angry, and wished imprecations upon him, 
he answered them thus: “Why are you so mad 
as to take this most unhappy bird into your 
hands? for how can this bird give us any true 
information concerning our march, who could 
not foresee how to save himself; for had he been 
able to forekaow what was future, he would not 
have come to this place, but would have been 
afraid lest Mosollam the Jew should shoot at him 
and kill him.” But of Hecateus’s testimonies 
we have said enough: for as to such as desire 
to know more of them, they may easily obtain 
them from his book itself. However, I shall not 
think it too mach for me to name Agatharchides, 
as having made mention of ns Jews, though in 
way of derision at our simplicity, as he supposes 
it to be; for when he was discoursing of the af- 
fairs of Stratonice, “how she came out of Mace- 
donia into Syria, and left her nnsband Demetri- 
us, while yet Seleucus would not marry her as 
she expected, but, during the time of Ins raising 
an army at Babylon, stirred up a sedition about 
Antioch; and how, after that, the king came 
back, and upon his taking of Antioch, she fled to 
Seleucia, and had it in her power to sail away 
immediately, yet did she comply with a dream 
which forbade her so to do, and so was caught, | 
and put to death.” When Agatharehides had | 
premised this story, and had jested upon Strato- 
nice for her superstition, he gives a like exam- 
ple of what was reported concerning us, and 
writes thus: “There are a people called Jews, 
who dwell in a city the strongest of all other 
cities, which the inhabitants call Jerusalem, and 
are accustomed to rest on every seventh day ;* 
on which times they make no use of their arms, 
nor meddle with their husbandry, nor take care 
of any aifairs of life, but spread out their hands 
in their holy places, and pray till the evening. 
Now it came to pass, that when Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, came into this city with his army, 
that these men, in observing this mad custom of 
theirs, instead of guarding the city, suffered their 
country to submit itself to a bitter lord; and their 
lawt was openly proved to have commanded a 
foolish practice. This accident taught all other 
men but the Jews to disregard such dreams as 
these were, and not to follow the like idle sug- 
gestions delivered as a law, when in such uncer- 
tainty of human reasonings, they are at a loss 
what they should do.” Now this our procedure 
seems a ridiculous thing to Agatharchides, but 
will appear to such as consider it without preju- 
dice a great thing, and what deserved a great 
many encomiums; I mean, when certain men 
constantly prefer the observation of their laws, 
and their religion towards God, before the pre- 
servation of themselves and their country. 

23. Now, that some writers have omitted to 
mention our nation, not because they knew no- 
thing of us, but because they envied us, or for 
some other unjustifiable reasons, I think I can 
demonstrate by particular instances: for Hiero- 
nymus, who wrote the history of [Alexander’s] 
successors, lived at the same time with Hecateus, 
and was a friend of king Antigonus, and presi- 
dent of Syria. Now it is plain, that"Hecateus 
wrote an entire book concerning us, while Hie- 
ronymus never mentions us in his history, al- 
though he was bred up very‘near to the places 
where welive. Thus different from one another 
are the inclinations of men; while the one thought 
we deserved to be carefully remembered, some 


* A glorious testimony this of the observation of the Sab- 
hath by the Jews. Sce Autiq. B. xvi. ch. ii. sect. 4; ch. vi. 
eect. 2; Of the Life, sect. 54,and War, B. iv. ch. ix. sect. 12. 

* Not their law, but the superstitious interpretation of 
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ill-disposed passion blinded the other's mind so” 
entirely, that he could not discern the truth. 
And now certainly the foregoing records of the 
Egyptians, and Chaldeans, and Phoenicians, to- 
gether with so many of the Greek writers, will 
be sufficieut for the demonstration of our anti- 
quity. Moreover, besides those forementioned, 
Theophilus, and Theodotus, and Mnases, and 
Aristophanes, and Wermogenes, Euhemerus also, 
and Conon, and Zopyrion, and perhaps man 
others, (for I have not lighted upon all the Gree 
books,) have made distinct mention of us. It is 
true, many of the men before mentioned have 
made great mistakes about the true accounts of 
our nation in the earliest times, because they 
had not perused our sacred books; yet have the 
all of them afforded their testimony to our _anti- 
quity, concerning which I'am now treating. How- 
ever, Demetrius Phalereus, and the elder Philo, 
with Eupolemus, have not greatly missed the 
truth about our affairs: whose lesser mistakes 
ought therefore to be forgiven them; for it was 
not in their power to understand our writings 
with the utmost accuracy. 

24. One particular there is still remaining be- 
hind of what I at first proposed to speak to, and 
that is to demonstrate that those calumnies and 
reproaches, which some have thrown upon our 
nation, are lies, and to make use of those writers’ 
own testimonies against themselves; and that, in 
general, this self-contradiction hath happened to 
many other authors, by reason of their ill-will to 
some people, I conclude is not unknown to such 
as have read histories with sufficient care; for 
some of them have endeavoured to disgrace the ᾽ 
nobility of certain nations, and of some of the 


most glorious cities, and have cast reproaches 
upon certain forms of government. Thus hath 


Theopompus abused the city of Athens, Poly- 
erates that of Lacedemon, as hath he that wrote 
the Tripoliticus (for he is not 'heopompus, as is , 
supposed by some) done by the city of Thebes. 
Timeus also hath greatly abused the foregoing 
people and others also: and this ill treatment 
they use chiefly when they have a contest with 
men of the greatest reputation; some out of eny 
and malice, and others, as supposing that, by this 
foolish talking of theirs, they may be thought 
worthy of being remembered themselves: and 
indeed they do ‘by no means fail of their hopes, 
with regard to the foolish part of mankind, but 
men of sober judgment still condemn them of 
great malignity. 

25. Now the Egyptians were the first that cast 
reproaches upon us; in order to please which 
nation, some others undertook to pervert the 
truth, while they would neither own that our 
forefathers came into Egypt from another coun- 
try, as the fact was, nor give a true account of 
our departure thence. And indeed the Egyp- 
tians took many occasions to hate us and envy 
us; in the first place, because our ancestorst had 
had the dominion over their country, and when 
they were delivered from them, and gone to their 
own country again, they lived there in pros- 
perity. In the next place, the difference of our 
religion from theirs hath occasioned great en- 
mity between us, while our way of divine wor- 
ship did as much exceed that which their laws 
appointed as does the nature of God exceed that 
of brute beasts; for, so far’ do they all agree 
through the whole country, to esteem such ani- 
mals as gods, although they differ one from ano- 
ther in the peculiar worship they severally pay to 
them. And certainly men they are, entirely of 
vain and foolish minds, who have thus accustom- 
ed themselves from the beginning to have such 
bad notions concerning their gods, and could not 
think of imitating that decent form of divine wor- 


their leaders, which neithor the Maccabees nor our blessed 
Saviour did ever approve of. 

1 The Phenician shepherds, whom Josephus mistook 
for the Israclites. See the note on sect. 16. 
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ship which we made use of, though, when they 
saw our institutions approved of by many others, 
they could not but envy us on that account; for 
some of them have proceeded to that degree of 
folly and meanness in their conduct, as not to 
scraple to contradict their own ancient records, 
nay, to contradict themselves also in their wri- 
tings, and yet were so blinded by their passions 
as not to discern it. 

90, And now I will turn my discourse to one of 
their principal writers, whom I have a little be- 
fore made use of as a witness to our antiquity; I 
mean Manetho.* He promised to interpret the 
Egyptian history out of their sacred writings, 
ae premised this: that ‘our people had come 
into Egypt, many ten thousands in number, and 
subdued its inhabitants 7) and when he had far- 
ther confessed, ‘‘ That we went out of that coun- 
try afterward, and settled in that country which 
is now called Judea, and there built Jerusalem 
and its temple.’’ Now thus far he followed his 
ancient records: but after this he permits him- 
self, in order to appear to have written what ru- 
mours and reports passed abroad ahout the Jews, 
and introduces incredible narrations, as if he 
would have the Egyptian multitude, that had the 
leprosy and other distempers, to have been mixed 
with us, as he says they were, and that they 
were condemned to fly out of Egypt together, 
for he mentions Amenopbis, a fictitious king’s 
name, though on that account he durst not set 
down the number of years of his reign, which 
Gl he had accurately done as to the other kings 

e mentions; he then ascribes certain fabulous 
stories to this king, as having in a manner for- 
gotten how he had already related, that the de- 
parture of the shepherds for Jerusalem had been 
five hundred and eighteen years before; for 
Tethmosis was king when they went away. Now, 
from his days, the reigns of the intermediate 
kings, according to Manetho, amounted to three 
hundred ninety-three years, as he says himself, 
till the two brothers, Sethos and Hermeus; the 
one of which, Sethos, was called by that other 
name of Egyptus, and the other, Hermeus, by 
that of Danaus. He also says, that Sethos cast 
the other out of Egypt, and reigned fifty-nine 
be as did his eldest son Rhampses reign after 

im sixty-six years. When Manetho therefore 
had acknowledged, that our forefathers were 

gone out of Egypt so many years ago, he intro- 
Sates his fictitious king Amenophis, and says 
thus: “This king was desirous to become a spec- 
tator of the gods, as had Orus, one of his prede- 
cessors in that kingdom, desired the same before 
him; he also communicated that his desire to his 
namesake Amenophis, who was the son of Papis, 
and one that seemed to partake of a divine na- 
ture, both as to wisdom and the knowledge of 
futurities.””. Manetho adds, ‘“‘ how this namesake 
of his told him, that he might see the gods, if he 
would clear the whole country of the lepers and 
of the other impure people; that the king was 
pleased with this injunction, and got together all 
that had any defect in their bodies out of Egypt, 
and that their number was eighty thousand; 
whom he sent to those quarries which were on 
the east side of the Nile, that they might work in 
them, and might be separated from the rest of 
the Egyptians.” He says further, that “ there 
were some of the learned priests that were pol- 
Juted with the leprosy; but that still this Ame- 
nophis, the wise man and the prophet, was afraid 
that the gods would be angry at him and at the 


* In reading this, and the remaining sections of this book, 
and some parts of the next, one may easily perceive that 
our usually cool and candid author Josephus was too high- 
Jy offended with the impudent calumnies of Manetho, and 
the other bitter enemics of the Jews, with whom he had 
now to deal, and was thereby betrayed into a greater heat 
and passion than ordinary, and that by consequence he 
does not here reasou with his usual fairness and impar- 
tiality* he seems to depart sometines from the brevity 
and sincerity of a faithful historian, which is his grand 
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king, if there should appear to have been vio- 
lence offered them; who also added this further, 
{out of his sagacity about futurities,] that certain 
people would come to the assistance of these 
polluted wretches, and would conquer Egypt, 
and keep it in their possession thirteen years: 
that, however, he darst not tell the king of these 
things, but that he left a writing behind him 
about all those matters, and then slew himself, 
which made the king disconsolate.”” After which 
he writes thus verbatim: ‘“ After those that were 
sent to work in the quarries had continued in 
that miserable state for a long while, the king was 
desired that he would set apart the city Avaris, 
which was then left desolate of the shepherds, 
for their habitation and protection; which desire 
he granted them. Now this city, according to 
the ancient theology, was Typhos’s city. But 
when these men were gotten into it, and found 
the place fit for a revolt, they appointed them- 
selves a ruler out of the priests of Heliopolis, 
whose name was Qsarsiph, and they took their 
oaths that they would be obedient to him in all 
things. He then, in the first place, made this 
law for them, that they should neither worship 
the Egyptian gods, nor should abstain from any 
one of those sacred animals which they have in 
the highest esteem, but kill and destroy them all; 
that they should join themselves to nobody but to 
those that were of this confederacy. When he 
had made such laws as these, and many more 
such as were mainly opposite to the customs of 
the Egyptians,t he gave order, that they should 
use the multitude of the hands they had in build- 
ing walls about their city, and make themselves 
ready for a war with king Amenophis, while he 
did himself take into his friendship the other 
priests, and those that were polluted with them, 
and sent ambassadors to those shepherds whe had 
been driven out of the land by Tethmosis to the 
city called Jerusalem; whereby he informed them 
of his own affairs, and of the state of those others 
that had been treated after such an ignominious 
manner, and desired that they would come with 
one consent to his assistance in this war against 
Egypt. He also promised that he would in the 
first place, bring them back to their ancient city 
and country Avaris, and provide a plentiful main- 
tenance for their multitude; thathe would protect 
them and fight for them as occasion should re- 
quire, and would easily reduce the country under 
their dominion. ‘These shepherds were all very 
glad of this message, and came away with alacrity 
all together, being in number two hundred thou- 
sand men; and in a little time they came to 
Avaris. Aud now Amenophis, the king of Egypt, 
upon his being informed of their invasion, was it 
great confusion, as calling to mind what Ameno- 
phis, the son of Papis, had foretold him: and, 
i the first place, he assembled the multitude 
of the Egyptians, and took counsel with their 
leaders, and sent for their sacred animals to him, 
especially for those that were principally wor- 
shipped in their temples, and gave a particular 
charge to the priests distinctly, that they should 
hide the images of their gods with the utmost 
care. He also sent his son Sethos, who was also 
named Ramesses, from his father Rhampses, 
being but five years old, to a friend of his. He 
then passed on with the rest of the Egyptians, 
being three hundred thousand of the most war- 
like of them, against the enemy, who met them. . 
Yet did he not join battle with them; but think- 
ing that would be to fight against the gods, he 


character, and indulges the proxility and colours of 3 
pleader and a dispitant: accordingly, L confess I aiwaye 
read these sections with less pleasure than I do the rest of 
his writings, though I fully believe the reproaches cast on 
the Jews, which he here endeavours to confute and expose, 
were wholly groundless and unreasonable. 

t This is a very valuable testimony of Manetho, that 
the laws of Osarsiph or Moses were not made in’complti- 
ance with, bitt in opposition to the eustoms of the Egyp- 
tunis. See the note on Antiq. B. iii, th. viii. sect. 9. 
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returned back and came to Memphis, where he 
took Apis and the other sacred animals which he 


had sent for to him, and presently marched into 
Ethiopia, together with his whole army and mul- 
titude of E yotians, for the king of Ethiopia was 
under an ob igation to him, on which account he 
received him, and took care of all the multitude 
that was with him, while the country supplied all 
that was necessary for the food of the men. He 
also allotted cities and villages for this exile, 
that was to be from its beginning during those 
fatally determined thirteen years. Moreover, he 
pitched a camp for his Ethiopian army, as a guard 
to king Amenophis, upon the borders of Egypt. 
And this was the state of things in Ethiopia. But 
for the people of Jerusalem, when they came 
down together with the polluted Egyptians, they 
treated the men in such a barbarous manner, that 
those who saw how they subdued the foremen- 
tioned country, and the horrid wickedness they 
were guilty of, thought it a most dreadful thing; 
for they did not only set the cities and villages on 
fire, but were not satisfied till they had been 

ilty of sacrilege, and destroyed the images of 

e gods, and used them in roasting of those sa- 
cred animals that used to be worshipped, and 
forced the priests and prophets to be the execu- 
tioners and murderers of those animals, and then 
ejected them naked out of the country. It was 
also reported, that the priest, who ordained their 
polity and their laws, was by birth of Heliopolis, 
and his name Osarsiph, from Osyris, who was the 
god of Heliopolis; but that, when he was gone 
over to these people, his name was changed, and 
he was called Moses.” 

27. This is what the Egyptians relate about the 
Jews, with much more, which I omit for the sake 
of brevity. But still Manetho goes on, that “ af- 
ter this Amenophis returned back from Ethiopia 
with a great army, as did his son Rhampses with 
another army also, and that both of them joined 
battle with the shepherds and the polluted peo- 
ple, and beat them, and slew a great many of 
them, and pursued them to the bounds of Syria.” 
These and the like accounts are written by Ma- 
netho. But I will demonstrate that he trifies, 
and tells arrant lies, after | have made a distinc- 
tion which will relate to what I am going to say 
about him; for this Manetho had granted and 
confessed that this nation was not originally 
Egyptian, but that they had come from another 
country, and subdued Egypt, and then went 
away again out of it. But that those Egyptians 
who were thus diseased in their bodies were not 
mingled with us afterward, and that Moses who 
brought the people out was not one of that com- 
pany, but lived many generations earlier, [ shall 
endeavour to demonstrate from Manetho’s own 
accounts themselves. 

28, Now, for the first occasion of this fiction, 
Manetho supposes what is no better than a ridi- 
culous thing; for he says, that “ king Amenophis 
desired to see the gods.” What gods, I pray, did 
he desire to see? If he meant the gods whom 
theirlaws ordained to be worshipped, the ox, the 
goat, the crocodile, and the baboon, he saw them 
already; but for the heavenly gods, how could 
he see them, and what should oceasion this his 
desire? To be sure,* it was because another 
king before him had already seenthem. Te had 
then been informed what sort of gods thes were, 
and after what manner they had been seen, in- 
somuch that he did not stand in need of any new 
artifice for obtaining this sight. However, this 
prophet, by whose means the king thought to 
compass his design, Was a wise man. If so, how 
came he not to know that such his desire was 
impossible to be accomplished ? for the event did 
not succeed And what pretence could there be 
to suppose that the gods could not be seen by 
reason of the people’s maims in their bodies, or 
leprosy? for the gods are not angry at the imper- 
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fection of bodies, but at wicked practices: 
as to eighty thousand lepers, and those in an ill 
state also, how is it possible to have them gather- 
ed together in one day? nay, how came the king 
not to comply with the prophet? for his injune- 
tion was, that those that were maimed should be 
expelled out of Egypt, while the king only sent 
them to work in the quarries, as if le were ra- 
therin want of labourers, than intended to purge 
his country. He says further, that “this pro- 
phet slew himself, as foreseeing the anger of the 
gods, and those events which were to come upon 
Egypt afterward; and that he left this prediction 
for the king in writing.” Besides, how came it 
to pass, that this prophet did not foreknow his 
own death at the first? nay, how came ne not to 
contradict the king in his desire to see the gods 
immediately? how came that unreasonable dread 
upon him of judgments that were not to happen 
in his lifetime; or what worse thing could ha 
suffer, out of the fear of which he made haste to, 
kill himself? But now let us see the sillies 
thing of all: the king, although he had been in- 
formed of these things, and terrified with the 
fear of what was to come, yet did not he even 
then eject these maimed people out of his coun- 
try, when it had been foretold him that he was 
to clear Egypt of them; but, as Manetho says, 
* He then, upon their request, gave them that 
city to inhabit, which had formerly belonged to 
the shepherds, and was called Avaris; whither, 
when they were gone in crowds,” he says, ‘the 
chose one that had formerly been priest of Heli- 
opolis; and that this priest first ordained, that 
they should neither worship the gods, nor ab- 
stain from those animals that were worshipped 
by the Egyptians, but should kill and eat them 
all, and should associate with nobody but those 
that had conspired with them; and that he bound 
the multitude by oaths to be sure to continue in 
those laws; and that when he had built a wall 
about Avaris, he made war against‘the king.” 
Manetho adds also, that “this priest sent to Je- 
rusalem to invite that people to come to his assist- 
ance, and promised to give them Avaris; for that 
it had belonged to the forefathers of those that 
were coming from Jerusalem; and that when they 
were come. they made a war immediately against 
the king, and got possession of all Egypt.” He 
says also, that ‘the Egyptians came with an 
army of two hundred thousand men, and that 
Amenopbhis, the king of Egypt, not thinking that 
he ought to fight against the gods, ran away pre- 
sently into Ethiopia, and committed Apis and 
certain other of their sacred animals, to the 
priests, and commanded them to take care of 
preserving them.” He says further, that ‘“ the 
people of Jerusalem came accordingly upon the 
Egyptians, and overthrew their cities, and burnt 
their temples, and slew their horsemen, and in 
short abstained from no sort of wickedness nor 
barbarity: and for that priest who settled their 
eer and their laws,” he says, ‘he was by 
irth of Heliopolis, and his name was Osarsiph, ἡ 
from Osiris the god of Heliopolis, but that he 
changed his name and called himself Moses.* 
He then says, that “on the thirteenth year af- 
terward, Amenophis, according to the fatal time 
of the duration of his misfortunes, came upon 
them out of Ethiopia with a great army, and 
joining battle with the shepherds and with the 
polluted people, overcame them in battle, and 
slew a great many of them, and pursued them as 
far as the hounds of Syria.” 

29. Now Manetho does not reflect upon the im- 
probability of his lie: forthe leprous people, and 
the multitude that was with them, although they 
might formerly have been angry at the king, and 
at those that had treated them so coarsely, and 
this according to the prediction of the prophet; 
yet certainly, when they were come out of the 
mines, and had received of the king a city and » 
country, they would have grown milder towards 
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~ him. However, had they ever so much hated 
him in particular, they might have laid a private 
plot against himself, but would hardly have made 
war against all the Egyptians; I mean this on 
the account of the great kindred they who were 
so numerous must have had among them. Nay 
still, if they had resolved to fight with the men, 
they would not have had impudence enough to 
fight with their gods: nor would they have or- 
dained Jaws quite contrary to those of their own 
country, and to those in which they had been 
bred up themselves. Yet are we beholden to 
Manetho, that he does not lay the principal charge 
of this horrid transgression upon those that came 
from Jerusalem, but says that the Egyptians 
themselves were the most guilty, and that they 
were their priests that contrived these things, 
and made the multitude take their oaths for dog 
so. But still, how absurd it is to suppose, that 
none of these people’s own relations or friends 
should be prevailed with to revolt, nor to undergo 
the hazards of war with them? while these pol- 
luted people were forced to send to Jerusalem, 
and bring their auxiliaries from thence. What 
friendship, I pray, or what relation was there for- 
merly between them, that required this assist- 
ance? On the contrary, these people were ene- 
mies, and greatly differed from them in their cus- 
toms. He says, indeed, that they complied im- 
mediately, upon their promising them that they 
should conquer Egypt; as if they did not them- 
selves very well know that country out of which 
they had been driven by force. Now, had these 
men been in want, or lived miserably, perhaps 
they might have undertaken so hazardous an 
enterprise; but as they dwelt in a happy city, 
and had a large country, and one better than 
Egypt itself, how came it about, that for the sake 
ai those that had of old been their enemies, and 
those that were maimed in their bodies, and of 
those whom none of their own relations would 
endure, they should run such hazards in assisting 
them? For they could not foresee that the king 
would run away from them: on the contrary, he 
saith himself, that ‘‘ Amenophis’s son had three 
hundred thousand men with him, and met them at 
Pelusium.” Now, to be sure, those that came 
could not be ignorant of this; but for the king’s 
repentance and flight, how could they possibly 
guess at it? He then says, that “those who 
came from Jerusalem, and made this invasion, 
got the granaries of Egypt into their possession, 
and perpetrated many of the most horrid actions 
there.” And thence he reproaches them, as 
though he had not himself introduced them as 
enemies, or as though he might accuse such as 
were invited from another place for so doing, 
when the natural Egyptians themselves had done 
the same things before their coming, and had ta- 
ken oaths so to do. However, ‘* Amenopbis, 
some time afterward, came upon them, and con- 
uered them in battle, and slew his enemies, and 
rove them before him as far as Syria.” As if 
Egypt were so easily taken by people that came 
from any place whatsoever, avd as if those that 
had Dey pew it by war, wl en they were inform- 
ed that Amenopliis was alive, did neither fortify 
the avenues out of Ethiopia into it, although 
they had great advantages for doing it, nor did 
get their other forces ready for their defence; but 
that “he followed them over the sandy desert, 
and slew them as far as Syria; while yet it is 
not an easy thing for an army to pass over that 
country, even without fighting. 

30. Our nation, therefore, according to Mane- 
tho, was not derived from Egypt, nor were any 
of the Egyptians mingled with us. For it is to 
be supposed that many of the leprous and dis- 
tempered people were dead in the mines, since 
they had been there a long time, and in se ill a 
condition; many others must be dead in the bat- 
tles that happened afterward, and more still in 
the last battle and flight after it 
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31. Itnow remains that I debate with Manetho 
about Moses. Now, the Egyptians acknowledge 
him to have been a wonderful and a divine per- 
son: nay, they would willingly lay claim to him 
themselves, though after a most abusive and in- 
credible manner, and pretend that be was of He- 
liopolis, and one of the priests of that place, and 
was ejected out of it among the rest, on account 
of his leprosy: although it had been demonstra- 
ted out of their records, that he lived five hun- 
dred and eighteen years earlier, and then brought 
our forefathers out of Egypt into the country 
that is now inhabited by us. But now that he 
was not subject in his body to any such calamity, 
is evident from what he himself tells us; for he 
forbade those that had the leprosy either to con- 
tinue in a city, or to inhabit im a village, but com- 
manded that they should go about by themselves 
with their clothes rent; and declares, that such 
as either touch them, or live under the same roof 
with them, should be esteemed unclean: nay, 
more, if any one of their diseases be healed, and 
he recover his natural constitution again, he ap- 
pointed them certain purifications, and washings 
with spring water, and the shaving off all their 
hair, and enjoins that they shall offer many sacri- 
fices, and those of several kinds, and then, at 
length, to be admitted into the holy city; al- 
though if were to be expected that, on the con- 
trary, if he had been under the same calamity, 
he should have taken care of such persons be- 
forehand, and have had them treated after a 
kinder manner, as affected with a concern for 
those who were to be under the like misfortunes 
with himself. Nor was it only those leprous peo- 
ple for whose sake he made these laws, but also 
for such as should be maimed in the smallest part 
of their body, who yet are not permitted by him 
to officiate as priests: nay, although any priest, 
already initiated, should have such a calamity fall 
upon him afterward, he ordered him to be de- 
prived of his honour of officiating. Now, can it 
then be supposed that Moses should ordain such 
laws against himself, to his own reproach and 
damage who so ordained them? Nor indeed is 
that other notion of Manetho’s at all probable, 
wherein he relates the change of his name, and 
says, that “the was formerly called Osarsiph;” 
and this a name no way agreeable to the other, 
while his true name was Mouses, and signifies a 
person who is preserved out of the water, for 
the Egyptians eall water Mou. I think, there- 
fore, Lhave made it sufficiently evident that Ma- 
netho, while he followed his ancient records, did 
not much mistake the truth of the history; but 
that.when he had recourse to fabulous stories, 
without any certain author, he either forged them 
himself, without any probability, or else gave 
credit to some men who spoke so out of their ill- 
will to us. 

82. And now I have done with Manetho, I will 
inquire into what Cheremon says. For he also, 
when he pretended to write the Egyptian history, 
sets down the same name for his king that Ma- 
netho did, Amenophis, as also of his son Rames- 
ses, and then goes on thus: ‘The goddess Isis 
appeared to Amenophis in his sleep, and blamed 
him that her temple had been demolished in the 
war. But that Phritiphantes, the sacred scribe, 
said to him, that in case he would purge Egypt 
of the men who had pollutions upon them, he 
should be no longer troubled with such frightful 
apparitions: that Amenophis accordingly chose 
out two hundred and fifty thousand of those that 
were thus diseased, and cast them out of the 
country: that Moses and Joseph were scribes, 
and Joseph wasa sacred scribe: that their names 
were Egyptian originally, that of Moses had been 
Tesithen, and that of Joseph Peteseph: that 
these two came to Pelusium, and lighted upon 
three hundred and eighty thousand that had been 
left there by Amenophis, he not being willing to 
carry them into Egypt: that these scribes made 
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a league of friendship with them, and made with 
them an expedition against Egypt: that Ameno- 

his could not sustain their attacks, but fled into 

thiopia, and left his wife with child behind him, 
who lay concealed in certain caverns, and there 
brought forth a son, whose name was Messene, 
and who, when he was grown up to man’s estate, 
ee ες the Jews into Syria, being about two 

undred thousand. and then received his father 
Amenophis out of Ethiopia.” 

33. This is the account Cheremon gives us. 
Now [ take it for granted, that what I have said 
already hath plainly proved the falsity of both 
these narrations; for had there been any real 
truth at the bottom, it was impossible that they’ 
should so greatly disagree about the particulars. 
But for those that invent lies, what they write 
will easily give us very different accounts, while 
they forge what they please out of their own 
heads. Now, Manetho says, that the king’s de- 
sire of seeing the gods, was the origin of the ejec- 
tion of the poltused people ; but Cheremon feigns 
that it was a dream of his own, sent upon him by 
Isis, that was the occasion of it. Manetho says, 
that the person who foreshowed this purgation of 
Egypt to the king, was Amenophis ; but this man 
says it was Phritiphantes. As tothe numbers of 
the multitude that were expelled, they agree ex- 
ceedingly well,* the former reckoning them eigh- 
ty thousand, and the latter about two hundred 
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Manetho and Cheremon, somewhat about I ysi- 
machus, who hath taken the same topic of false- 
hood with those forementioned, but hath gone 
far beyond them in the incredible nature of his 
forgeries: which plainly demonstrates that he 
contrived them out of his virulent hatred of our 
nation. His words are these: ‘The people of the 
Jews being leprous and scabby, and subject to 
certain other kinds of distempers, in the days of 
Boechoris, king of Egypt, they fled to the tem- 
ples, and got their food there by begging: and 
as the numbers were very great that were fallen 
under these diseases, there arose a scarcity in 
Egypt. Hereupon Bocchoris, the king of Egypt, 
sent some to consult the oracle of [Jupiter] Ham- 
mon about this scarcity. The god’s answer was 
this, that he must purge his temples of impure 
and impious men, by expelling them out of those 
temples into desert places; but as to the scabby 
«id leprous people, he must drown them, and 
purge his temples, the sun having an indignation 
at these men’s being suffered to live; and by this 
means the land will bring forth its fruits. Upon 
| Boechoris’s having received these oracles,he call- 
ed for their priests, and the attendants upon their 
altars, and ordered them to make a collection of 
the impure people, and to deliver them to the 
soldiers, to carry them away into the desert, but 
to take the leprous people, and wrap them in 
sheets of lead, and let them down into the sea. 


and fifty thousand. Now, for Manetho, he de-|| Hereupon the scabby and leprous people were 
scribes these polluted persons as sent first to || drowned, and the rest were gotten,together and 
work in the quarries, and says, that after that, || sent into desert places, in order to be exposed to 
the city Avaris was given them for their habita- 
tion. As also he relates, that it was not tillafter || selves together, and took counsel what they 
they had made war with the rest of the Egyp- || should do, and determined that as the night was 
tians, that they invited the people of Jerusalem || coming on, they should kindle fires and lamps, 
to come to their assistance ; while Cheremon says || and keep watch: that they also should fast the 
only, that they were gone out of Egypt, aud || next night, and propitiate the gods, in ordér to 
lighted upon three hundred and eighty thousand || obtain deliverance from them: that on the next 
men about Pelusiim, who had been left there by || day there was one Moses,who advised them that 
Amenophis, and so they invaded Egypt with || they should venture upon a journey, and goalong 
them again; that thereupon Amenophis fled into || one road till they should come to places fit for 
Ethiopia. But, then, this Cheremon commits a || habitation: that he charged them to have no kind 
most ridiculous blunder in not informing us who || regards for any man,nor give good counsel toany, 
this army of so many ten thousands were, or || but always to advise them for the worst, and to 
whence they came; whether they were native || overturn all those temples and altars of the gods 
Egyptians, or whether they came from a foreign || they should meet with: that the rest commend- 
country. Nor, indeed, has this man, who forged || ed what he had said with one consent, and did 
a dream from Isis, about the leprous fei as- || what they had resolved on, and so travelled over 
signed the reason why the king would not bring | the desert. But that the difficulties of the jour- 
them into Egypt. Moreover, Cheremon sets || ney being over, they came to a country inhabit- 
down Joseph as driven away at the same time | ed; and that there they abused the men, and 
with Moses, who yet died four generationst be- || plundered and burnt their temples, and then came 
fore Moses, which four generations make «!most || into that land which is called Judea, and there 
one hundred and seventy years. Besides all this, || they built a city, and dwelt therein, and that their 
Ramesses, the son of Amenophis, by Manetho’s || city was named Hierosyla, from this their rob- 
account, was a young man, and assisted his father || bing of the temples; but that still, upon the suc- 
in this war, and left the country atthe same time || cess they had afterwards, they in time changed 
with him, and fled into Ethiopia. But Cheremon |] its denomination, that it might not be a reproach 
makes him to have been born in a certain cave, ||to them, and called the city Hierosolyma, and 
after his father was dead, and that he then over- || themselves Hierosolymites.” 
came the Jews in battle, and drove them into Sy-|; 35. Now this man did not discover nor mention 
ria, being in number about two hundred thou-|/the same king with the others, but feigned a 
sand. O the levity of the man! For be had neither || newer name, and passing by the dream and the 
told us who these three hundred and eighty thou- || Egyptian prophet, he brings him to [Jupiter] 
sand were, nor how the four hundred and thirty |) Hammon, in order to gain oracles about the scab- 
thousand perished; whether they fell in war, or || by and leprous people ; for he says, that the mul- 
went overto Ramesses. And whatis the strangest || titude of Jews were guthered together at the 
of all, it is not possible to learn out of him who||temples. Now it is uncertain whether he as- 
they were whomhe calls Jews, or to which of these || cribes this name to these lepers, or to those that 
two parties he applies that denomination: whether || were subject to such diseases among the Jews 
to the two hundred and fifty thousand leprous peo- || only; for he describes them as a people of the 
ple, or to the three hundred and eighty thousand || Jews. What people does he mean? foreigners, 
that were about Pelusium. But, perhaps, it will || or those of that country? Why then dost thou 
be looked upon as a silly thing in me to make any || call them Jews, if they were Egyptians? But if 
larger confutation of such writers as sufficiently ||they were foreigners, why dost thou not tell us 
confute themselves; for had they been only con- || whence they came? And how could it be that, 
futed by other men, it had been more tolerable. || after the king had drowned many of them in the 
34. I shallnow add to these accourits about ||sea, and ejected the rest into desert places, there 


destruction. In this case they assembled them-, 


* By way of irony, [ suppose. 
t Here we see that Josephus esteemed a generation he- 


if tuken between the earlier children, well agrees with 
the duratiou of human life in those ages. See Authent, 


tween Joseph-and Moszs to be about 42 or 43 years; which, |] Rec. Part iL p. 966, L019, 1020. 
Lac 
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should be still so great a multitude remaining? 
Or after what manner did they pass over the de- 
sert, and get the land which we now dwell in, 
and build our city, and that temple which hath 
been so famous among all mankind? And be- 
sides, he ought to have spoken more about our 
legislator, than by giving us his bare name; and 
to have informed us of what nation he was, and 
what parents he was derived from; and to have 
assigned the reasons why he undertook to make 
such laws concerning the gods, and concerning 
matters of injustice with regard to men during 
that journey. For, in case the people were by 
birth Egyptians, they would not on the sudden 
have so easily changed the customs of their coun- 
try : and in case they had been foreigners, they 
had for certain some laws or other, which had 
been kept by them from long custom. It is true, 
that with regard to those who ejected them, they 
might have sworn never to bear good-will 0 
them, and might have had a plausible reason for 
sodoing. But if these menresolved to wage an 
implacable war against all men, in case they had 
acted as wickedly as he relates of them, and this 
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while they wanted the assistance of all men, 
this demonstrates a kind of mad conduct indeed; 
but not of the men themselves, but very greatl 
so of him who tells such lies upon them. He hat 
also impudence enough to say, that ἃ name im- 
plying robbers* of the temple was given to their 
city, and that this name was afterward changed. 
The reason of which is plain, that the former 
name brought reproach and hatred upon them ΠΣ 
the times of their posterity, while, it seems, those 
that built the city thought they did honour to the 
city by giving it such a name. So we see that 
this fine fellow had such ‘an unbounded inelina 
tion to reproach us, that he did not understand 
that rebbery of temples is not expressed by the 
same word and name among the Jews as it 1s 
among the Greeks. But why should a man say 
any more to a person who tells such impudent 
lies? However, since this book is arisen to com- 
petent length, I will make another beginning, and 
endeavour to add what still remains to perfect 
my design in the following book. 

* This is the meaning of Hierosyla in Greek, not in 
Hebrew. 


Book If. 


§ 1. Iv.the former book, most honoured Epa- 
phroditus, I have demonstrated our antiquity, and 
confirmed the truth of what1 have said, from 
the writings of the Pheenicians, and Chaldeans, 
and Egyptians. I have, moreover, produced 
many of the Grecian writers as witnesses there- 
to. I have also made a refutation of Manetho and 
Cheremon, and of certain others of our enemies. 
I shall now, therefore,* begin a confutation of the 
remaining authors who have written any thing 
against us; although I confess I have had a 
doubt upon me about Apiont the grammarian, 
whether I ought to take the trouble cf con- 


_ futing him or not; for some of his writings con- 


tain much the same accusations which the others 
have laid against us, some things that he hath 
added are very frigid and contemptible, and for 
the greatest part of what he says, it is very scur- 
rilous, and, to speak no more than the plain truth, 
it speaks him to bea very unlearned person, and 
what he lays together looks like the work of a 
man cf very bad morals, and of one no better in 
his whole life than a mountebank. Yet, because 
there are a ean many men so very foolish, that 
they are rather caught by such orations than by 
what is written with care, and take pleasure in 
reproaching other men, and cannot abide to hear 
them commended, I thought it to be necessary 
not to let this man go off without examination, 
who had written such an accusation against us, 
as if he would bring us to make an answer in 
open court. For I also have observed, that many 
men are very much delighted when they see a 
man who first began to reproach another, to be 
himself exposed to contempt ou account of the 
vices he hath himself been guilty of. However, 
it is not a very easy thing to get over this man’s 
discourse, nor to know plainly what he means : 
yet does he seem, amidst a great confusion and 
disorder in his falsehoods, to produce, in the first 
place, such things as resemble what we have ex- 
amined already, and relate to the departure of 
our forefathers out of Egypt ; and, in the second 


. place, he accuses the Jews that are inhabitants 


of Alexandria; as, in the third place, he mixes 
with those things such accusations asconcern the 
sacred purifications, with the other legal rites 
used in the temple. 


* The former part of this second book is written against 
the calumnies of Apion, and then, more briefly, against the 
like calumnies of Apollonius Molo, But afier that, Jose- 
phus leaves off any more particular reply to those adver- 
saries of the Jews, and gives us a large and excellent de- 
scription and vindication of that theocracy which was set- 


2. Now, although I cannot but think that 1 
have already demonstrated, and that abundantly 
more than was necessary, that our fathers were 
not originally Egyptians, nor were thence expel- 
led, neither on account of bodily diseases or any 
other calamities of that sort; yet will! briefly 
take notice of what Apion adds upon that sub- 
ject: for in his third book, which relates to the 
affairs of Egypt, he speaks thus :—‘ I have heard 
of the ancient men of Egypt, that Moses was of 
Heliopolis, and that he thought himself obliged 
to follow the customs of his forefathers, and offer- 
ed his prayers in ihe open air towards the city 
walls; but that he reduced them all to be direct- 
ed towards sunrising, which was agreeable to the 
situation of Heliopolis: that he also set up pil- 
lars instead of gnomons,t under which was re- 
presented a cayity like that of a boat, and the 
shadow that fell from their tops fell down upon 
that cavity, that it might go round about the like 
course as the sun itself goes round in the other.” 
This is that wonderful relation which we have 
given us by this great grammarian. But that it 
is a false one is so plain, that it stands in need of 
few words to prove it, but is manifest from the 
works of Moses; for when he erected the first 
tabernacle to God, he did himself neither give 
order for any such kind of representation to be 
made at it, nor ordain that those that came after 
him should make such a one. Moreover, when, 
in a future age, Solomon built his temple in Je- 
rusalem, he avoided all such needless decorations 
as Apion hath here devised. He says further, 
how “he had heard of the ancient men, that Mo- 
ses was of Heliopolis.” To be sure that was be- 
cause, being a younger man himself, he believed 
those that by their elder age were acquainted” 
and conversed with him! Now this grammarian 
as he was, could not certainly tell which was the 
poet Homer’s country, no more than he could 
which was the country of Pythagoras, who lived 
comparatively but a little while ago: yet does he 
thus easily determine the age of Moses who 
preceded them such a vast number of years, a3 
depending on his ancient men’s relation; which 
shows how notorious a liar he was. But thenas 
to his chronological determination of the time 
when he says he brought the leprous people, the 


+ Called by Tiberius, Cymbalum Mundi, the drum of 
the world. 

1 This seems to have been the first dial that had been 
made in Egypt, and wasa litle before the time that Ahaz 
made his [first] dial in Judea, and about anno 755, in the 
first year of the seventh Olympiad, as we shall see pre- 


tled for the Jewish nation by Moses, their great legislator || sently. See 2 Kings xx. 11; Isaiah xxxviii. 8 
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blind and the lame, out of Egypt, see how well |) notes among the Egyptians a malady of a bubo 
this most accurate grammarian of ours agrees |/in the groin. 
with those that have written before him. Mane-'| 3. This is that novel account which the Egyp- 
tho says, that the Jews departed out of Egypt in | tian Apion gives us concerning the Jews’ depart- 
the reign of Tethmosis, three hundred and ninety- || ure out of Egypt, and is no better than a contri 
three years before Danaus fled to Arg»s; Lisi- || vance of his own. But why should we wonder 
machus says it was under king Bocchoris, that || at the lies he tells about our forefathers, when he 
is, one thousand seven hundred years ago; Molo || affirms them to be of Egyptian original, when 
and some others determined it as every one |j he lies also about himself? for although he was 
ace but this Apion of ours, as deserving to || born at Oasis in Egypt, he pretends to be, asa 
e believed before them, hath determined it ex- || man may say, the top man of all the E ians; 
actly to have been in the seventh Olympiad, and || yet does he forswear his real country and pro- 
the first year of that Olympiad ; the very same || genitors, and, by falsely pretending rat born at 
in_ which he says that Carthage was built | Alexandria, cannot deny the pravity of his fami- 
y the Pheeuicians. The reason why he added |/ly; for you see how justly he calls those Egyp- 
this building of Carthage was, to be sure, in or- || tians whom he hates and endeavours to reproach; 
der, as he thought, to strengthen his assertion by || for had he not deemed Egyptians to be a name of 
so evident a character of chronology. But he || great reproach, he would not have avoided the 
was not aware that this character confutes his ||mame of an Egyptian himself; as we know that 


assertion; for if we may give credit to the Phe- 
nician records as to the time of the first coming 
of their colony to Carthage, they relate that Hi- 
rom their king was above a hundred and fifty 
years earlier than the building of Carthage, con- 
cerning whom I have formerly produced testimo- 
nials out of those Phenician records; as also 
that this Hirom was a friend of Solomon when 
he was building the temple at Jerusalem, and 
gave him great assistance in his building that 
temple; while still Solomon himself built that 
“temple six hundred and twelve years after the 
Jews came out of Egypt. As for the number of | 
those that were expelled out of Egypt. he hath 
contrived to have the very same number with 
Lysimachus, and says they were a hundred and 
ten thousand. He then assigns a certain won- 
derful and plausible occasion for the name of Sab- 
bath; for he says, that “‘ when the Jews had tra- 
velled a six days’ journey, they had buboes in 
their gfoins; and that on this account it was 
that var rested on the seventh day, as havin 
got safely to that country which is now μα τυ 
udea; that then they preserved the language of 
the Egyptians, and called that day the Sabbath, 
fer that malady of buboes on their groin was 
named Sabbatosis by the Egyptians.” And 
would not a man now laugh at this fellow’s 
trifling, or rather hate his impudence in writing 
thus? We must, it seems, take it for granted 
that all these hundred and ten thousand men 
must have these buboes. But, for certain, if 
those men had been blind and lame, and had all 
sorts of distempers upon them, as Apion says 
they had, they could not have gone one single 
day’s journey: but if they had been all able to 
travel over a large desert, and besides that to 
fight and conaner those that opposed them, they 
had not all of them had buboes on their groins 


after the sixth day was over: for no such distem- || 


per comes naturally and of necessity upon those 
that travel; but still, when there are many ten 
thousands in a camp together, ‘they constantly 
march a settled space [in aday.] Nor is it at all 
probable that such a thing should happen by 
chance: this would be prodigiously absurd to be 
supposed. However, our admirable author Api- 
on had before told us, that “ they came to Judea 
in six days’ time;’ and again, that “Moses 
went up to a mountain that lay between Egypt 
and Arabia, which was called Sinai, and was 
concealed there forty days, and that when he 
came down from thence, he gave laws to the 
Jews.” But then, how was it possible for them 
to tarry forty days in a desert place where there 
was no water, and at the same time to pass all 
over the country between that and Judea in six 
days? And as for this grammatical translation 
of the word Sabbath, it either contains an in- 
stance of his great impudence or gross ignorance ; 
for the words Sabbo and Sabbath are widely dif- 
ferent from one another: for the word Sabbath 
in the Jewish language denotes rest from all sorts 
of work; bat the word Sabbo, as he affirms de- 


| 


those who brag of their own countries, valne 
themselves upon the denomination they acquire 
| thereby, and reprove such as unjustly ey claim 
thereto. As forthe Egyptians’ claim to be of our 
kindred, they do it on one of the following ac 
counts: I mean, either as they value themselves 
upon it, and pretend to bear that relation to us; 
or else as they would draw us in to be partakers 
of their own infamy. But this fine fellow Apion 
seems to broach this reproachful appellation 
against us, {that we were originally Egyptians,] 
‘in order to bestow it on the Alexandrians asa re- 
ward for the privilege they had given him of 
being a fellow-citizen with them: he also is ap- 
|prized of the ill-will the Alexandrians bear to 
| those Jews who are their fellow-citizens, and so 
ae to himself to reproach them, although 
e must thereby include all the other Egyptians 
also, while in both cases he is no better than an 
impudent liar. Ἄ 

. But let us now see what those heavy and 

wicked crimes are, which Apion charges upon 
the Alexandrian Jews. ‘They came (says he) 
out of Syria, and inhabited near the tempestuous 
sea, and were in the neighbourhood of the dash- 
ing of the waves.” Now, if the place of habita- 
tion includes any thing that is reproachful, this 
man reproaches not his own real country,[Egypt,] 
but what he pretends to be his own country, 
Alexandria; for all are agreed in this, that the 
eb of that city which is near the sea is the 

est part of all for habitation. Now, if the Jews 
| gained that part of the city by force, and have 
j kept it hitherto without impeachment, this is a 
mark of their valour; but in reality it was Alex- 
ander himself that gave them that place for their 
habitation, when they obt:ined equal privileges 
there with the Macedonians. Nor can I devise 
what Apion would have said, had their habita- 
tion been at Necropolis,” and not been fixed hard 
| by the royal palace [as it is;] nor had their nation 
‘had the denomination of Macedonians given 
them till this very day oe they have.] Had this 
man now read the epistles of king Alexander, or 
those of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, or met with 
the writings of the succeeding kings, or that pil- 
Jar which is still standing at Αἰααυ μοὶ and con- 
jtains the privileges which the great S| 
Cwsar bestowed upon the Jews; had this man, 
say, known these records, and yet had the impu- 
dence to write in contradiction to them, he hath 
shown himself to be a wicked man: but if he 
knew nothing of these records, he hath shown 
himself to be a man very ignorant; nay, when 
he appears to wonder how Jews could be called 
Alexandrians, this is another like instance of his 
ignorance ; for all such as are called out to beco- 
lonies, although they be ever so far remote from 
one another in their original, receive their names 
from those that bring them to their new habita- 
tions. And what occasion is there to speak of 
others, when those of us Jews that dwell at An- 
tioch are named Antiochians, because Seleucus 


* Th burial-place for dead budies as I suppose 
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the founder of that city ay them the privileges 
belonging thereto? After the like manner do 
those Jews that inhabit Ephesus and the other 
cities of Ionia, enjoy the same name with those 
that were origially born there, by the grant of 
the succeeding princes; nay, the kindness and 
humanity of the Romans hath been so great, 
that it hath granted leave to almost all others to 
take the same name of Romans upon them; I 
mean not Peer colarly men only, but entire and 
lbaeluticns themselves also; for those ancient- 
ly named Iberi, and Tyrrheni, and Sabini, are 
now called Romani. And if Apion reject this 
way of obtaining the privilege of a citizen of 
Alexandria, let him abstain from calling himself 
an Alexandrian hereafter; for otherwise, how 
can he who was born in the very heart of Egypt 
pe an Alexandrian, if this way of accepting such 


a privilege of what he would have us deprived, 


be once abrogated? although, indeed, these Ro- 
mans, who are now the lords of the habitable 
earth, have forbidden the Egyptians to have the 
privileges of any city whatsoever; while this 
fine fellow, who is willing to partake of such a 
privilege himself as he is forbidden to make use 
of, endeavours by calumnies to deprive those of 
it that have justly received it: for Alexander did 
not, therefore, get some of our nation to Alexan- 
dria, because he wanted inhabitants for this his 
city, on whose building he had bestowed so much 
pains; but this was given to our people as a re- 
ward, because he had, upon a careful trial, found 
them all to have been men of virtue and fidelity 
to him; for, as Hecateus says concerning us, 
“ Alexander hononred our nation to such a de- 
gree, that, for the equity and the fidelity which 
the Jews had exhibited to him, be permitted them 
to hold the country of Samaria free from tribute. 
Of the same mind also was Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, as to those Jews who dwelt at Alexan- 
dria.” For he intrusted the fortresses of Egypt 
into their hands, as believing they would keep 
them faithfully and valiantly for him; and when 
he was desirous to secure the government of Cy- 
rene and the other cities of Libya to himself, he 
sent a party of Jews to inhabit them. And for 
his successor Ptolemy, who was called Philadel- 
phus, he did not only set all those of our nation 
free who were captives under him, but did fre- 
quently* give money [for their ransom;] and 
what was his greatest work of all, he had a great 
desire of knowing ourlaws, and of obtaining the 
books of our sacred scriptures; accordingly he 
desired that such men might be sent him as might 
interpret cur law to him: and in order to have 
them well compiled, be committed that care to 
no ordinary persons, but ordained that Demetrius 
Phalereus, and Andreus, and Aristeas; the first, 
Demetrius, the most learned person of his age, 
and the others, such as were intrusted with the 
guard of his body, should take the eare of this 
matter: nor would he certainly have been so de- 
sirous of learning our law and the philosophy of 
our nation, had he despised the men that made 
use of it, or had he not indeed had them in great 
admiration. 

ὅν. Now this Apion was unacquainted with al- 
most all the kings of those Macedonians whom 
he pretends to have been his progenitors; who 
were yet very well affected towards us: for the 
third of those Ptolemies, who was called Euerge- 
tes, when he had gotten possession of all Syria 
hy force, did not offer his thank-offerings to the 
Mgyptian gods for his victory, but came to Jeru- 
salem, and, according to our own laws, offered 


* For πολλάκις, or frequently, I would here read πολλὰ, 
a great deal of money; for we, indeed, read both in 
Aristeas and Josephus, that this Ptolemy Philadelphus 
once gave a very great sum of money to redeem above 
100,000 Jewish captives, but not of any sums of money, 
which he disbursed on their account at other times, that I 
know of. 

| Here hegins a grent defect in the Greek copy; but 
the old Latin version fully supplies that defect 
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many sacrifices to God, and dedicated to him 
such gifts as were suitable to such a victory; and 
as for Ptolemy Philometor and his wife Cleopa- 
tra, they committed their whole kingdom to the 
Jews, when Onias and Dositheus, both Jews, 
whose names are Jaughed at by Apion, were the 
generals of their whole army. But certainly, in-_ 
stead of reproaching them, he ought to admire 
their actions, and return them thanks for saving 
Alexandria, whose citizen he pretends to be; 
for when these Alexandrians were making war 
with Cleopatra the queen, and were in danger of 
being utterly ruined, these Jews brought them 
to terms of agreement, and freed them from the 
miseries of a civil war. “ But then (says Apion) 
Onias brought a small army afterward upon the 
city, at the time when Thermus the Roman am- 
bassador was there present.’’ Yes, do I venture 
to-say, and that he did rightly and very justly in 
so doing; for that Ptolemy who was called Phys- 
co, upon the death of his brother Philometor, 
came from Cyrene, and would have ejected Cle- 
opatra as weil as her sons out of their kingdom, 
that he might obtain it for himself unjustly.f For 
this cause, then, it was, that Onias undertook a 
war against him on Cleopatra’s account; nor 
would he desert that trust the royal family had 
reposed in him in their distress. Accordingly, 
God gave a remarkable attestation to his right-. 
eous procedure; for when Ptolemy Physcoj had 
the presumption to fight against Onias’s army, 
and had caught all the Jews that were in the 
city, [Alexandria,] with their children and wives, 
and exposed them naked and in bonds to his ele- 
phants, that they might be trodden upon and de- 
stroyed ; and when he had made those elephants 
drunk for that purpose, the event proved contra- 
ry to his preparations; for these elephants left 
the Jews who were exposed to them, and fell vio- 
lently upon Physco’s friends, and slew a great 
number of them: nay, after this, Ptolemy saw ἃ 
terrible ghost, which prohibited his hurting those 
men: his very concubine whom he loved so well, 
some call her Ithaca, and others Irene, making 
supplication to him, that he would not perpetrate 
so great a wickedness. So he complied with her 
request, and repented of what he either had al- 
ready done or was about to do; whence it is well 
known that the Alexandrian Jews do with good 
reason celebrate this day, on the account that 
they had thereon been vouchsafed such an evi- 
dent deliverance from God. However, Apion, the 
common calumniator of men, hath the presump- 
tion to accuse the Jews for making this war 
against Physco, when he ought to have com- 
mended them for the same. This mah also makes 
mention of Cleopatra, the last queen of Alexan- 
dria, and abuses us, because she was ungrateful 
to us; whereas he ought to have reproved her, 
who indulged herself in all kinds of injustice and 
wicked practices, both with regard to her near- 
est relations and husbands who had loved her, 
and, indeed, in general, with regard to all the Ro- 
mans, and those emperors that were her bene- 
factors; who also had her sister Arsinoe slain in 
a temple, when she had done her no harm: more- 
over, she had her brother slain by private trea- 


jchery, and she destroyed the gods of her country 


and the sepulchres of her progenitors; and while 
she had received her kingdom from the first 
Cesar, she bad the impudence to rebel against 
his son§ and successor: nay, she corrupted An- 
tony with her love-tricks, and rendered him an 
enemy to his country, aud made him treacherous 
to his friends, and [by his means] despoiled some 


1 What error is here generally believed to have been 
committed by our Josephus in ascribing a deliverance of 
the Jews to the reign of Ptolemy Physco, the seventh of 
those Ptolemies, which has been universally supposed to 
have happened under Ptolemy Philopator, the fourth of 
them, is no better than a gross error of the moderns, and 
not of Josephus, as 1 have fully proved in the Authent. Ree. 
part i. p. 200—204, w! ther 1 refer the inquisitive reader. 

§ Sister’s son, and adopted son. 
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of their royal authority, and forced others in her 
madness to act wickedly. But what need I en- 
large upon this head any farther, when she left 
Antony in his ry at sea, though he were her 
husband, and the" father of their common chil- 
dren, and compelled him to resign up his govern- 
_ .ment, with the army, and +o follow her [into 
Egypt:] nay, when last of all Cesar had taken 
relate ria, she came to that pitch of cruelty, 
that she declared she had some hope of preserv- 
ing her affairs still, in case she could kill the 
Jews, though it were with her own hand; to 
such a degree of barbarity and perfidiousness 
had she arrived. And doth any one think that 
we cannot boast ourselves of any thing, if, as 
Apion says, this queen did not at a time of famine 
distribute wheat among us? However, she at 
len met with the punishment she deserved. 
As for us Jews, we appeal to the great Cesar 
what assistance we brought him, and what fideli- 
ty we showed to him against the Egyptians; as 
also, to the senate and its decrees, and the epis- 
tles of Augustus Cesar, whereby our merits [to 
the Romans] are justified. Apion ought to have 
looked upon those epistles, and, in particular, to 
have examined the ‘estimonies given on our be- 
half under Alexander and all the Ptolemies, and 
the decrees of the senate and of the greatest Ro- 
man emperors. And if Germanicus was not able 
to make a distribution of corn to all the inhabit- 
ants of Alexandria, that only shows what a bar- 
ren time it was, and how great a want there was 
then of corn. but tends nothing to the accusation 
of the Jews for what all the emperors have 
thought of the Alexandrian Jews is well known; 
for this distribution of wheat was no otherwise 
omitted with regard to the Jews than it was 
with regard to the other inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria. But they still were desirous to preserve 
what the kings had formerly cmratedta their 
care, I mean the custody of the river; nor did 
those kings think them unworthy of having the 
entire custody thereof upon all occasions. 

6. But, besides this, Apion objects to us thus.— 
“If the Jews, (says he,) be citizens of Alexan- 
dria, why do they not worship the same gods 
with the Alexandrians?” To which I give this 
answer: Since you are yourselves Egyptians, 
why do you fight it out one against another, and 
have implacable wars about your religion? At 
this rate we must not call you all Egyptians, nor, 
indeed, in general men, lentes you breed up 
with great care beasts of a nature quite contrary 
to that of men, although the nature of all men 
seems to be one and the same. Now, if there be 
such differences in opinion among you Egyptians, 
why are you surprised that those who came to 
Alexandria from another country, and had ori- 

inal laws of their own before, should persevere 
in the observance of those laws? Bat still he 
charges us with being the authors of sedition: 
which accusation, if it be a just one, why is it not 
laid against us all, since we are known to be all 
of one mind. Moreover, those that search into 
such matters will soon discover, that the authors 
of sedition have been such citizens of Alexandria 
as Apion is; for while they were the Grecians 
and Macedonians who were in possession of this 
city, there was no sedition raised against us, and 
we were permitted to observe our ancient so- 
lemnities; but when the number of the Egyp- 
tians therein came to be considerable, the times 
grew confused, and then these seditions broke 
out still more and more, while our people con- 
tinued uncorrupted. These Egyptians, therefore, 
were the authors of these troubles, who having 
not the constancy of Macedonians, nor the pru- 
dence of Grecians, indulged all of them the evil 
manners of the Egyptians, and continued their 
ancient hatred against us; for what is here so 
presumptuously charged upon us, is: owing to the 
differences that are amongst themselves; while, 
many of them have not obtained the privileges of 
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citizens in proper times, but style those who are 
well known to have had that privilege extende 

to them all, no other than foreigners: for it does 
not appear that any of the kings have ever for- 
merly bestowed those privileges of citizens upon 
Egyptians, no more than have the emperors 
done it more lately ; while it was Alexander who 


introduced us into this city at first, th gs 
augmented our privileges thereim, an ο- 
mans have been pleased to preserve them al- 


ways inviolable. Moreover Apion would lay a 
blot upon us, because we do not erect images for 
our emperors ; as if those emperors did not know 
this before, or stood in need of Apion as their de- 
fender; whereas he ought rather to have admired * 
the magnanimity and modesty of the Romans, 
whereby they do not compel those that are sub- 
ject to them to transgress the laws of their coun- 
tries, but are willing to receive the honours due 
to them after such a manner as those who are to 
pay them esteem consistent with piety, and with 
their own Jaws; for they do not thank people for 
conferring honours upon them, when they are 
compelled by violence so to do. Accordingly, 
since the Grecians and some other nations think 
it a right thing to make images, nay, when they 
have painted the pictures oi their parents, and 
wives, and children, the» exult for joy ; and some 
there are who take pictures for themselves of 
such persons as were noway related to them; 
nay, some take the pictures of such servants as 
they were fond of. What wonder is it then if such 
as these appear willing to Ἂ the same respect 
to their princes and lords? But then, our legis- 
lator hath forbidden us to make images, not by 
way of denunciation beforehand, that the Roman 
authority was not to be honoured, but as de- 
spising a thing that was neither necessary nor 
useful for either God or man; and he forbade 
them, as we shall prove hereafter, to make these 
images for any part of the animal creation, and 


where forbidden us to pay honours to worthy 
men, provided they be of another kind, and inferior 
to those we pay to God; with which honours we 
willingly testify our respect to our emperors, and 
to the people of Rome: we also offer perpetual 
sacrifices for them: nor do we only offer them 
every day at the common expenses of all the 
Jews, but although we offer no other such sacri- 
fices out of our common expenses, no, not for our 
own children, yet do we this as a peculiar honour 
to the emperors, and to them alone, while we do 
the same to no other person whomsoever. And 
let this suffice for an answer in general to Apion, 
as to what he says with relation to the Alexan- 
drian Jews. 

7. However, I cannot but admire those ether 
authors who furnished this man with such his 
materials: I mean Possidonius and Apollonius 
ΠΕ son of] Molo,” who, while they accuse us 
or not worshipping the same gods whom others 
worship, they think themselves not guilty of im- 
piety when they tell lies of us, and frame absurd 
and reproachful stories about our temple; where- 
as itis amost shameful thing far freemen to forge 
lies on any occasion, and much more 50, to forge 
them about our temple, which was so famous over 
all the world, and was preserved so sacred by us; 
for Apion had the impudence to pretend, “ that 
the Jews placed an ass’s head in their holy gay 
and he affirms, ‘that this was discovered when 
Antiochus Epiphanes spoiled our temple, and 
found that ass’s head there made of gold, and 
worth a great deal of money.” ΤῸ this my first 
answer shall be this, that had there been any 
such thing among us, an Egyptian ought by no 
means to have thrown it in our tecth, since an ass 


* Called more properly Molo or Apollonius Molo, as 
hereafter, for Apollonius, the son of Molo, was another 
person, as Strabo ipforms us, lib. xiv 


much less for God himself, who is no part of such- 
animal creation. Yet hath our legislator no 
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_is not a more contemptible animal than ***t and 
goats, and other such creatures, which among 
them are gods. But besides this answer, I say 
farther, how comes it about that Apion does not 
understand this to be no other than a palpable 
lie, and to be confuted by the thing itself as utter- 
ty incredible? For we Jews are always governed 
by the same laws, in which we constantly perse- 
vere, and although many misfortunes have be- 
fallen.our city, as the like have befallen others, 
and although Theos, [Mpiphanes,] and Pompey 
the Great, and Licinius Crassus, and last of all 
Titus Cesar, have conquered us in war, and got- 
ten possession of our temple ; yet have they none 
of them found asy such thing there, nor indeed 
any thing but what was agreeable to the strictest 
piety , although what they found we are not at 
iberty to reveal to other nations. But for An- 
tiochus, [Epiphanes,] he had no just cause for 
that ravage in our temple that he made ; he only 
came to it when he wanted money, without de- 
claring himself our enemy, and attacked us while 
we were his associates and his friends; nor did he 
find any thing there that was ridiculous. This 
is attested by many worthy writers; Polybius of 
Megalapolis, Strabo of Cappadocia, Nicolaus of 
Damascus, Timagenes, Castor the chronologer, 
and Apollodorus,} who all say, that it was out of 
Antiochus’s want of money that he broke his 
league with the Jews, and despoiled their temple 
when it was full of gold and silver. Apion ought 
to have had a regard to these faets, unless he bad 
himself had either an ass’s heart or a dog’s im- 
udence ; of such a dog I mean as they worship; 
or he had no other external reason for the lies 
he tells of us. As for us Jews, we ascribe no 
honour or power to asses, as do the Egyptians to 
crocodiles and asps, when they esteem.such as 
are seized upon by the former, or bitten by the 
latter, to be happy persons, and persons worthy 
of God. Asses are the same with us which they 
are with other wise men, viz. creatures that bear 
the burdens that we lay upon them; but if they 
come to our threshing-floors, and eat our corn, 
or do not perform what we impose upon them, 
we beat them with a great many stripes, because 
it is their busingss to minister to us in our hus- 
bandry affairs. But this Apion of ours was either 
perfectly unskilful in the composition of such fal- 
acious discourses, or however, when he began 
[somewhat better] he was not able to persevere in 
what he had undertaken, since he hath no manner 
of success in those reproaches he casts upon us. 
8. He adds another Grecian fable, in order to 
reproach us. In reply to which, it would be 
enough to say, that they who presume to speak 
about divine worship, ought not to be ignorant of 
this plain truth, that it is a degree of less impu- 
rity to pass through temples, than to forge wick- 
ed calumnies of ifs priests. Now, such men as 
he are more zealous to justify a sacrilegious king, 
than to write what is just and what is true about 
us and about our temple; for when they are de- 
sirous of gratifying Antiochus, aud of concealing 
that perfidiousnéss and sacrilege which he was 
guilty of, with regard to our nation, when he 
wanted moncy, they endeavour to disgrace us, 
and tell lies, even relating to futurities. Apion 
Leeomes other men’s prophet upon this occasion, 
and says, “that Antiochus found in our temple 
abed and a man lying upon it, with a small table 
before him, full of dainties, from the [fishes of 
the] sea, and the fowls of the dry land; that this 
man was amazed at these dainties thus set be- 
fore him; that he immediately adored the king 
upon his coming in, as hoping that he would af- 
ford him all possible assistance; that he fell down 
upon his knees, and stretched out to him his right 


{ Furones in the Latin, but what animal it denotes docs 
not now appear. 

ἘΠῚ is a great pity that these six pagan authors, here 
mentioned to have described the famous profanation of 
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hand, and begged to be released; and that when 
the king bade him sit down, and tell him who he 
was, and why he dwelt there, and what was the 
meaning of ἜΡΩΣ various sorts of food that were 
set before him, the man made*a lamentable com- 
plaint, and with sighs, and tears in his eyes, gave 
him this account of the distress he was in, and 
said, that he was a Greek, and that as he went 
over this province, in order to get his living, he 
was seized upon by foreigners, ona sudden, and 
brought to this temple, and shut up therein, and 
was seen by nobody, but was fattened by these 
curious provisions thus set before him; and that 
truly, at the first, such unexpected advantages 
seemed to him matter of great joy ; that after a 
while, they brought a suspicion upon him, and, 
at Jength, astonishment, what their meaning 
should be; that at last he inquired of the servants 
that came to him, and was by them informed, that 
it was in order to the fulfilling alaw of the Jews, 
which they must not tell him, that he was thus 
fed ; and that they did the same atasct time every 
year; that they used to catch a Greek foreigner 
and fat him thus up every year, and then lead him 
to a certain wood, and kill him, and sacrifice with 
their accustomed solemnities, and taste of his en- 
trails, and take an oath upon thus sacrificing a 
Greel:, that they would ever be at enmity with _ 
the Greeks; and that then they threw the remain- 
ing parts of the miserable wretch into a certain 
pit.” Apion adds farther, ‘ that the man said, 
there were but a few days tocome ere he was 
to be slain, and implored Antiochus, that, out of 
the reverence he bore to the Grecian gods, he 
would disappoint the snares the Jews laid for his 
blood, and would deliver him from the miseries 
with which he was encompassed.” Now, this is 
such a most tragical fable as is full of nothing 
but cruelty and impudence; yet does it not ex- 
cuse Antiochus of his sacrilegious attempts, as 
those who wrote it in his vindication are willin 
to suppose; for he could not presume beforcnand 
that he should meet with any such thing in com- 
ing to the temple, but must have found it unex- 
pectedly. He was therefore still an impious per- 


|son, that was given to unlawful pleasures, and 


had no regard to God in his actions, But[as for 
Apion] he hath done whatever his extravagant 
love of lying hath dictated to him, as it is most 
easy to discover by a consideration cf his writings ; 
for the difference of our laws is known not to re- 
gard the Grecians only, but they are principally 
opposite to the Egyptians, and to some other na- 
tions also; for while it so falls out, that men of 
all countries come sometimes and sojourn among 
us, how comes it about that we take an oath, and 
conspire only against the Grecians, and that by 
the effusion of their bloed also? Or, how is it 
possible, that all the Jews should get together to 
these sacrifices, andethe entrails of one man 


ishould be sufficient for so many thousands to 


taste of them, as Apion pretends? Or, why did 
not the king carry- this man, whosoever he was, 
and whatsoever was his name, (which is not set 
down in Apion’s book,) with great pomp back 
into his own country, when he might thereby 
have been esteemed a religious person himself, 
and a mighty lover of the Greeks, and might 
thereby have procured himself great assistance 
from ail men against that hatred the Jews bore 
tohim. But I leave this matter: for the proper 
way of confuting fools is not to use bare words, 
but to appeal to the things themselves that make 
against them. Now, then, all such as ever saw 
the construction of ourtemple, of what nature it 
was, know well enough how the purity of it was 
never to be profaned; for it had four several 
courts,§ encompassed with clcisters round about, 


lost; T mean so far of their writings as contained that de- 
scription; though it is pluin Josephus perused them all, 
as extant ir his time. 

§ It is remorkable that Josephus here, and, T think, no- 


the Jewish temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, should be ail |; where else, reckons up four distinct courts of the temples 
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every one of which had by our law, a peculiar 
degree of rat innate from the rest. Into the first 
court every body was allowed to go, even foreign- 
ers, and none but women, during their courses, 
were prohibited to pass through it; all the Jews 
went into the second court, as well as their wives, 
when they were free from all uncleanness ; into 
the third went in the Jewish men when they were 
clean and purified; into the fourth went the 
epee having on their sacerdotal garments: but 

r the most sacred place, none went in but the 
high priests clothed in their peculiar garments. 
Now there is so great caution used about these 
offices of religion, that the priests are appointed 
to go into the temple but at certain hours; for in 
the morning, at the opening of the inner temple, 
those that are to officiate receive the sacrifices, 
as they do again at noon, till the doors are shut. 
Lastly, it is not so much as lawful to carry any 
vessel into the holy house, nor is there any thing 
therein but the altar (of incense,) the table (of 
show-bread,) the censer, and the candlestick, 
which are all written in the law; for there is no- 
thing farther there, nor are there any mysteries 
performed that may not be spoken of; nor is there 
any feasting within the place. For what I have 
now said is publicly known, and supported by 
the testimony of the whole people, and their 
operations are very manifest; fur although there 
be four courses of the priests, and every one of 
them have above five thousand men in them, yet 
do they officiate on certain days only; and when 
those days are over, other priests succeed in the 
performance of their sacrifices, and assemble to- 
gether at mid-day, and receive the keys of the 
temple, and the vessels by tale, without any 
thing relating to food or drink being carried into 
the temple; nay, we are not allowed to offer such 
things at the altar, excepting what is prepared 
for the sacrifices. 

9. What then can we say of Apion, but that 
he examined nothing that concerned these things, 
while still he uttered incredible words about 
them? hut it is a great shame for a grammarian 
not to be able to write true history. Now, if he 
knew the purity of our temple, be hath entirely 
omitted to take notice of it; but he vorges a 
story about the seizing of a Grecian, about inef- 
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pearance, and stood very quiet at some distance; 
and that Zabidus, while they continued so ver 
oy went into the holy house, and carried o 
that golden head of an ass, (for so facetiously 
does he write,) and then went his way back again 
to Doro, in great haste.” And say you so, sir? 
as I may reply, then does Apion load the ass, 
that is himself, and lays on bim a burden of fool- 
eries and lies; for he writes of places that have 
no being, and not knowing the cities he speaks 
of, he changes their situation; for Idumea borders 
upon our country, and is near to Gaza,.in which 
there is no such city as Dora: although there 
be, it is true, a city named Dora, in Phoenicia, 
near Mount Carmel, but it is four days’ journey 
from Idumea.* Now, then, why does this man 
accuse us, because we have not gods in common 
with other nations? If our forefathers were so 
easily prevailed upon to have Apollo come to 
them, and thought they saw him walking upon 
the earth, and the stars with him; for certainly 
those who have so many festivals, wherein they 
light lareps, must yet, at this rate, have never 
seen a candlestick! but still it seems that while 
Zabidus took his journey over the country, where 
were so many ten thousands of people, nobody 
met him. He also, it seems, even in a time of 
war, found the walls of Jerusalem destitute of 
guards: I omit the rest. Now the doors of the 
holy house were seventyt cubits high, and twen- 
ty cubits broad; they were all plated over with 
gold, and almost of solid gold itself, and there 
were no fewer than twenty} men required to shut 
them every day; nor was it lawful ever to leave 
them open, though it seems this lamp-bearer of 
ours opened them easily, or thought he opened 
them, as he thought he had the ass’s head in his 
hand. Whether, therefore, he returned it to us 
again, or whether Apion took it and brought it 
into the temple again, that Antiochus might find 
it, and afford a handle for a second fable of | 
Apion’s, is uncertain. 

11, Apion also tells a false story,when he men- 
tionsan oath of ours, as if we “swore by God, the 
maker of the heaven, and earth, and sea, to bear 
no good willto any foreigner, and particularly to 
none of the Greeks.’ Now this liar ought to 
have said directly, that ‘we would bear no good 


fable food, and the most delicious preparation of || willto any foreigner, and particularly to none of 


dainties ; and pretends that strangers could go ||the Egyptians.” 


For then his story about the 


into a place, whereinto the noblest men among ||oath would have squared with the rest of his 
the Jews are not allowed to enter unless they be || original forgeries, in case our forefathers had 


fiests. This, therefore. is the utmost degree of 
impiety, and a voluntary lie, in order tothe delu- 
sion of those who will not examiue into the truth 
of matters. Whereas, such unspeakable inis- 
chiefs as are above related, have been occasion- 
ed by such calumnies that are raised upen us. 

10. Nay, this miracle of piety derides us far- 
ther, and adds the following pretended facts to 
his former fable; for he says, that this man re- 
lated how, “ while the Jews were once in a long 
war with the Idumeans, there came a man ont of 
one of the cities of the [dumeans, who there had 
worshipped Apollo. This man, whose name is 
said to have been Zabidns, came to the Jews, 
and promised that he would deliver Apollo, the 
god of Dora, into their hands, and that he would 
come to our temple, if they would all come up 
with him, and bring the whole multitude of the 
Jews with them; that Zabidus made him a cer- 
tain wooden instrument, and put it round about 
him, and set three rows of lamps therein, and 
walked after such a manner, that he appeared to 
those that stood a great way off him to be a kind 
of star walking upon the earth; that the Jews 
were terribly frightened at so surprising an ap- 


that of the Gentiles, that of the women of Israel, that of 
the men of Israel, and that of the priests; as also, that 
the court of the women admitted of the men, (suppose only 
of the husbands of those wives that were therein,) while 
τ court of the men did not admit any women into it at 


been driven away by their kinsmen, the Egyp- 
tians, not on account of any wickedness they had 
been guilty of, but on account of the calamities 
they were under; for as to the Grecians, we are 
|rather remote from them in place, than different 
from them in our institutions, insomuch that we 
jhave no enmity with them, or any jealousy of 
them. On the contrary, it hath so happened, that 
many of them have come over to our laws, and 
some of them have continued in their observa- 
tion, although others of them had not courage 
enough to persevere. and so departed from them 
again ; or did any body ever hear this oath sworn 
by us; Apion, it seems, was the only person that 
heard it,for he indeed was the first composer ofit. 

12. However, Apion deserves to be admired for 
his great prudence, as to what Lam going to say, 
which is this, that ‘there is a plain mark among 
us, that we neither have just laws, nor worship 
God as we ought to do, because we are not go- 
vernors, but are rather in subjection to Gentiles, 
sometimes to one nation, and sometimes to ano- 
ther; and that our city hath been liable to seve- 
ral calamities, while their city (Alexandria) hath 
been of old time an imperial city, and not used 


* Judea, in the Greek, by a gross mistake of the trans- 
cribers. ; 

+ Seven, in the Greek, by a like gross mistake of the 
transcribers. Se@ Of the War, B. y. ch. y. sect. 4. 

{ Two hundred, in the Greek, contrary to the twenty 
in the War, B. vii. ch. v. sect. 3 
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to be in subjection to the Romans.” But now 
this man had better leave off his bragging, for 
every body but himself would think, that Apion 
said what he hath said against himself; for there 
are very few nations that have had the good for- 
tune to continue many generations in the princi- 
ality, but stili the mutations in human affairs 
ave put them into subjection under others; and 
most nations have been often subdued, and 
brought into subjection by others. Now for the 
Egyptians, perhaps they are the only nation that 
have had this extraordinary privilege, to have 
never served any of those monarchs who subdu- 
ed Asia and Wurope, and this on account, as they 
pretend, that the gods fled. into their country, 
and saved themselves by being changed into the 
shapes of wild beasts. Whereas these Egyp- 
tinns* are the very people who appear to have 
never, in all the past ages, had one day of free- 
dom, no, not so much as from their own lords. For 
I will not reproach them with relating the man- 
ner how the Persians used them, and this not 
once only, but many times, when they laid their 
cities waste, demolished their temples, and cut 
the throats of those animals whom they esteem- 
ed to be gods; for it is not reasonable to imitate 
the clownish ignorance of Apion, who hath no 
regard to the misfortunes of the Athenians, or of 
the Lacedemonians, the latter of whom were 
styled by all menthe most courageous, and the 
former the most religious of the Grecians. I say 
nothing of such kings as have been famous for 
piety, particularly of one oi them whose name 
was Cresus, nor what calamities he met with in 
his life: I say nothing of the citadel of Athens, 
of the temple at Ephesus, of that at Delphi, nor 
of ten thousand others which have been burnt 
down, while nobody cast reproaches on those 
that were the sufferers, bug on those that were the 
actors therein. But now we have met with Apion, 
an accuser of our nation, though one that still 
forgets the miseries of his own people the Egyp- 
tians; but it is that Sesostris, who was once so 
celebrated a king of Egypt, that hath blinded 
him: now we will not brag of our kings, David 
and Solomon, though they conquered many na- 
tions: accordingly we will let them alone. How- 
ever, Apion is ignorant of what every body 
knows, that the Egyptians were servants to the 
Persians, and afterwards to the Macedonians, 
when they were lords of Asia, and were no bet- 
ter than slaves, while we have enjoyed liberty 
formerly; nay, more than that, have had the do- 
minion of the cities that lie round about us, and| 
this nearly for a hundred and twenty years to- 
gether, until Pompeius Magnus. And when all 
the kings every where were conquered by the Ro- 
mans, our ancestors were the only people who 
continued to be esteemed their confederates and 
friends, on account of their fidelity to them. 

13. But says Apion, ‘we Jews have not had 
any wonderful men amongst us, not any invent- 
ors of arts, nor any eminent for wisdom.’’— 
He then enumerates Socrates, and Zeno, and 
Cleanthes, and some others of the same sort; and, 
after all, he adds himself to them, which is the 
most wonderful thing of all that he says, and 
»ronounces Alexandria to be happy, because it 

ath such a citizen as he is init; for he was the 
fittest man to be a witness to his own deserts, 
although he hath appeared to all others no better 
than a wicked hdaplgbank, of a corruptlife and 
ill discourses ; on which account one may justly 
pity Alexandria, if it should value itself upon 
such a citizen as he is. But as to our own men, 


* This notorious disgrace belonging peculiarly to the 
people of Egypt, ever since the times of the old prophets 
of the Jews, noted both section 4 already, and here, may 
be confirmed by the testimony of Isodorus, an Egyptian 
of Pelusium, Hpist. lib. i. cap. 489. Aud this a remark- 
able completion of the ancient prediction of God, by 
Ezek. xxix. 14, 15.— That the Egyptians should be a} 
base kingdom, the basest of the kingdoms;” and that it 

should not exalt itself any more above the nations ” The | 
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we have had those who have been as deservin 
of commendation as any other whosoever ; = | 
such as have perused our Antiquities cannot be 
ignorant of them. 

14. As to the other things which he sets down 
as blame-worthy, it may perhaps be the best way 
to let them pass without apology, that he may be 
allowed to be his own accuser, and the accuser 
of the rest of the Egyptians. However, he ac- 
cuses us for sacrificing animals, and for abstain- 
ing from swine’s flesh, and laughs at us for the 
circumcision of our privy members. Now, as for 
our slaughter of tame animals for sacrifices, it 15 
common to us aud to all other men: but this 
Apion, by making it a crime to sacrifice them, de- 
monstrates himself to be an Egyptian; for had 
he been either a Grecian or a Macedonian, (as he 
pretends to be,) he had not showed any uneasi- 
ness at it; fer those people glory in sacrificing 
whole hecatombs to the gods, and make use of 
those sacrifices for feasting; and yet is not the 
world thereby rendered destitute of cattle, as 
Apion was afraid would come to pass. Yet, if all 
men had followed the manners of the Egyptians, 
the world had certainly been made desolate as to 
mankind, but had been filled -full of the wildest 
sort of brute beasts, which, because they,’sup 
pose them to be gads, they carefully nourish.— 
However, if any one should ask Apion, which of 
the Egyptians he thinks to be the most wise and 
most pious of them all, he would certainly ac- 
knowledge the priests to be so; for the histories 
say, that two things were originally committed to 
their care by their kings’ injunctions, the wor- 
ship of the gods, and the support of wisdom and 
philosophy. Accordingly, these ptiests are all 
circumcised, and abstain from swine’s flesh: nor 
does any one of the other Egyptians assist them 
in slaying those sacrifices they offer to the gods. 
Apion was therefore quite blinded in his mind, 
when, for the sake of the Egyptians, he contri- 
ved to reproach us, and to accuse such others as 
not only make use of that conduct of life which 
he so much abuses, but have also taught other 
men te be cireumcised, as says Herodotus,which 
makes me think that Apion is hereby justly pun- 
ished for his casting such reproaches on the laws 
of his own country ; for he was circumcised him- 
self of necessity, on account of an ulcer in his 
privy member; and when he received no benefit 
by such circumcision, but his member became 
putrid, he died in great torment. Now men of 
good tempers ought to observe their own laws 
concerning religion accurately, and to persevere 
therein, but not presently abuse the laws of other 
nations; while this Apion deserted his own laws, 
and told lies about ours. And this was the en@ 
οἵ Apion’s life, and this shall be the conclusion 
of our discourse about him. 

15, But now, since Apollonius, Molo, and Lysi- 
machus, and some others, write treatises about 
our lawgiver Moses, and about our laws, which 
are neither just nor true, and this partly out of 
ignorance, but chiefly out of ill-will to us, while 
they calumniate Moses as an impostor and: de- 
ceiver, and pretend that our laws teach us wick 
edness, but nothing that is virtuous, I have a 
mind to discourse briefly, according to my ability, 
about our whole constitution of government, and 
about the particular branches of it. For I sup- 
pose it will thence become evident that the laws 
we have given us are disposed after the best man- 
ner for the advancement of piety, for mutual 
communion with one another, for a general love 
of mankind, as also for justice, and for sustain- 


truth of which still farther appears by the present obser- 
vation of Josephus, that tliese Egyptians had never, in all 
the past ages since Sesostris, had one day of liberty, no 
not so much as to have been free from despotic power un- 
der any of the monarchs to that day. And all this has 
been found equally true in the latter ages, under the Ro- 
mans, Saracens, Mamelukes, and Turks, from the days 
of Josephus to the present rge also. 
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a AGAINST APIOVROOK 
pe fag pense το τον Rema 
writing of mine, to read it without partiality; for 


it is not my purpose to write an encomium 
eipubives, pert shall esteem this as a most just 
apology for us, and taken from thdse our hws, 
x to which we lead oar lives, against the’ 
many and the lyimg objections that have been 
made against us. “Moreover, sinee this Apol+ 
lonius does not do like A pion,and lay a continued 
ace aguinst us, butdoes it only by starts, 
and up-and down his discourse, while he some~ 
times reproaches us as atheists, and man-haters, 
and sometimes hitsus in the teeta with our want 
of courage, and yet‘Sometimes, on the contrary, 
accuses us of too great boldness, and madness in 
eur conduct: nay, be says, thut we are the 


weakest of all the barbarians, and that this is the } 


reason, why we are the only people who have 
made no improvements in human life. Now ἢ 
thivk I shall have then sufficiently disproved all 
these ‘his allegations, when it shali appear that 
our laws enjoin the.very reverse of what he 
Says, and that we very carefully observe those 
laws ourselves. And εἰ ὃς coimpelled to make 
mention of the laws of other nations, that are 
contrary toeurs, those ought deservedly to thank 
the ves for it, who hawe pretended to de- 
preciate our laws in comparison of their own: 
nor will there, [ think, be any room after that for 
them to pretend, either that we have no such 
laws ourselves, an epitome of which 1 will pre- 
sent tothe reader, or that we do not, above ail 
men, eontinue inthe observation of them. 

46: To begin then. a good. way backward: I 
would advance this, in the first place, that those 
who have been admirers of good order, and of 
living under common laws, and who began to in- 
troduce them, may well have this testimeny, that 
they,are better th:ur other men, both for modera- 
tion, and such virtue as is agreeable to nature. 
Iudeed, their endeavour was to have every thing 
they ordained believed-to be very ancient, that 


they might not be thought to imitate others, but | 
wight appear to have delivered a regular way of || divine governor and co 


living to others after them. Since, then, tliis is 
the case, the excellency ofa legislator is seen in 
providing for the people’s living after the best 
manner, and in prevailing with those that are to 
use the laws he ordains for them, to havea good 
opinion of them, and in obiiging the multitude to 

rsevere in them, and δ make no changes in 
them, neither in prospefity nor adversity. Now, 
i yenture to say, that our legislator is the most 
ancient of all the legislators whom we have any 
where heard of; for as for the -Lycurguses, and 
Solons, and Zaleucus Locrensis, and ail those le- 
gislators who are so admired by the Greeks, 
they seem to be of yesterday, if compared with 
our legislator, insomuch as the very name of a 
law was not so much as known in old times 
among the Greciaus. Homer is a witness tothe 
truth of this observation, whg never uses that 
term in all, his poems: for indeed there was then 
no such thing among them, but the multitude 
was governed by wise maxims, and by the in- 
junctions of their king. It was also a long time* 


* Viz. After the greatest part of the world had left off 
their obedience to God, tlieir original legislator. Sve 
Scripture Politics, page 6, 7. “ 

t This language, that Moses πέισας faurdy, persunded 
himself that what he did was according to God’s will, can 


mean no more by Josephus’s own constant notions else-" 


where, than that he was.firmly persuaded, that he had 
fully satisfied himself, that so it was, viz. by the many τὸν 
velations he had received from God, and the numerous 
miracles God had enabled him to work, 4s he, both τῇ these 
very two books against Apion and in his Antiquities most 
clearly and frequently asures us. This is farther evident 
froro'several passages lower, where he affirms that Mosés 
was no impostor nor deceiver, and where he assures us 
that Moses’s constitution of government was ΠῸ other than 

theocracy; and where he says, they ure to hope for de- 

iverance out of their distrosses by prayer to God, aud 

70 
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jwork: for when it was resolved on ‘by our fore+ 


jater, who was of so much greater ant 
the rest, (as even those who speak’ again 
upon all occasions do always confess,) he ex= 
‘nbited himself to the people as a ar ο 
vernor and counsellor, and ineluded in ‘his legié 
lation the ehlire condtist of-theirlivesand pre~ 
vailed with them to receive if, and brought it so 
to pass, that those that were mide acquainted’ 
wita bis laws did most:carefully observe them.” 
"17. But let us consider his’ first ‘and greatest: 


fathers to leave Egypt, and returh’to their owm 
country, this Moses took the many ten thousanc 
that were of the people, and saved them. out of 
many desperate distresses; and brought: them 
home in safety. And certainly itwas here ne- 
cessary to travel over a. country without: 
aud fuil of sand, to overcome their enemies, an 
during these battles, to preserve their children, 
and their wives, and their prey; om all which oc- 
casions hesbecdme an excellent general οὐ ἀπ 
army, and a most pradent counsellot, and one 
that took the truest care of them all; he also so. 
brought it about, that the whole multitude de- 
pended upon him, And while he had them always. 
obedieut to what be enjoined, he made*ne man- 
ner of use of his authority for bis own private ad: . 
vantage, whicl is the usual time whemgovernors. 
gain great powers to themselves, and pave the 
way for tyranny, and aceustom the multitude to 
live very dissolutely: whereas, when our legi 
lator was in so great authority, he, onthe 
trary, thought he ought to have regard to piety, 
and to show-his-great good-will to the peoples 
atid by this means he thought he might show the. 
degree of virtue that was in him, and- might pro- 
eure the most lasting security to those who had 
made him their governor. When he had, there~ 
|fore, come to sch a good resolution, and had 
performed such wonderful exploits, we Wad. just 
reason to look upon ourselves as having bim fora 
sellor. And. when he 
had first persuaded himselft that his actions and 
desigus were agreeable to God’s will, he thought 
ve 


|it his duty to impress, above all.things, th 

tion upon the multiinde: for those, who~ 
once believed that God is the inspector of their 
lives, will not permit themselves in any sin.. 

this is the character of our Jegislator: he was no 
impostor, no deceiver; as his revilers say, though 
unjustly, but such a ove as they brag Mi st to 
have been among the Greeks, and other legis- 
lators after him: for some of them suppose 
they jiad-their laws from Jupiter, while Minos 
said, that the revelation of his laws was to be re- 
ferred to Apollo, aud his oracle at Delphi; whee 
ther they really thought they were so,derived, . 
or supposed, however, that they could per ’ 


those laws themselves toge 
for it is time that we come to t 
, a * ͵ 7 
that withal it was owing in part to this prophetic spirit of 
Moses, that (the Jews cxpeeted a resurrection trem the 
dead. See almost as etrange a’usé of the like words 
πέισθειν τὸν Θεόν, to persuade God, Antiq, Β: vi. ch. v. 
sect. 6. , ΨΥ 
1 That is, Moses really was, what the heathen legista- 
tors pretended to be, under a divine direction; nor doés 
it yetappeur thut these pretensions to a supernatural cone 
duct, either in these legislitors or oracles, were mere de-= 
lusions of men, without any demoniacal impressions, nor 
that Josephus took them so to be, as the ancientest and 
contemporary authors did still believe them to be super 
gatural. ἊΝ 
δ 'Tifiswhole very large passage from [ ] to ***, is core 
rected by Dr. Hudson, from Eusobjus’s citation of it, 
Prop. Evaigel. viii. 3..which is here not a little different 
from the present MSS. of Josephus. 


But which of — 


ere 


_ most all the rest, are of the same sentiments, and 


those ways of instruction, or that which best 


602 
there are innumerable differences in. the par- 
ticular customs and laws that are among all man- 
kind, which a man may briefly reduce under the 
following heads: some legislators bave permit- 
ted their.governments to be under monarchies, 
others, put them under oligarchies, and others 
undet a republican form; but our legislator had 
no regard to any of these forms, -but b e.ordained 
our government to be what, by a strained ex- 
pression, may be termed a theocracy,” by as- 
cribing the authority and the power to God, and 
by persuading ‘all the people to have a regard to 
him, as the author ofall things that were enjoyed 
either. in common by al) mankind. or by each 
one in particular, hed. of all that they themselves 
obtained: by. praying to him in their greatest 
difficulties. He imformed them, that it was im- 
possible to. escape God's observation, even in any 
of our outward actions, or-in any of.our inward 
thoughts. Moreover, he represented: Godt as un- 
begotten and immutable, through all eternity, 
superior to all mortal conceptions in pulchritude ; 
and, though known to us by his power, yet un- 
known to-us as to his essence. I do not naw ex- 
plain how these notions of God are the sentiments 
of the wisest. among the Grecians, and how they 
were taught them upon the principles that he 
afforded them. Towever, they testify with great 
assurance, that these notions are just, and agree- 
pble tothenature of God, and to his majesty ; for 
Pythagoras, and Anaxagoras, and Plato, and the 
Stoic philosophers that succeeded them, and al- 


had the same notions,of the nature of God; yet 
durst not these men disclose’ those true notions 
to more than ἃ few, because the body of the peo- 
ole were prejudiced with other opinions before- 
bent, But our legislator, who made his actions 
agree to his laws, did not only prevail with those 
that were his contemporaries to agree with these 
his notions, but so firmly imprinted this faith in 
God upou all their posterity, that it never could 
be.removed. The-reason why the constitution of| 
this legislation was ever better directed to the 
utility of all, than other legislations were, is this, 
that Moses did not make religion a part of virtue, 
but he saw and he soiletned other virtues to be 
parts of religion; 1 mean justice, and fortitude, 
and. temperance, and a universal agreement of, 
the members of the community with one ano- 
ther; for allour actions and studies, and all our 
words (in Moses’s settlement) have a reference 
to piety towards God; for he hath left none of 
these in suspense, or undetermined. For there 
are two ways of coming at any sort of learning, 
and a moral conduct of life; the one is by ‘in- 
struction in words, the other by practical exer- 
cises. Now other lawgivers have separated these 
two ways in their opinions, and choosing one of 


leased every one of them, neglected the other. 
Ρ . bi 8 

Thus did the Lacedemonians and the Cretians 
teach by practical exercises, but not by words} 


” This exprossion itself, Θεοκρατίαν ἀπέδειξε τὸ πολὶ- 
τευμα, That Moses ordained the Jewish government to be 
a theocracy, may be iMustrated by that parallel expres- 
sion in the Antiquities, B. ili. ch. viii. sect..9, that “ Moses 
left it to God to be preseut at his sacrifices when he pleased, 
and when he pleased to be absent.” Both: ways of speak- 
ing sound harsh in the ears of the Jews and Christians, as 
do several others which Josephus uses, to the heathen; 
but still they were not very improper im him, when he ail 
along thought fit to accommodate himself, both in his An- 
peities and in these his books against Apion, ull written 
or the use of the Greeks and Romans, to their notions and 
language, and this as far as ever truth would give hin 
leave. Though it be very observable withal, that he never 
uses such expressions in his books Of.the’ War, writton 
originally for the Jews beyond Euphrates, and in their 
language. In all these cases, however, Josephus directly 
supposes the Jewish scttisment under. Moses to be adivile 
srttlement, and, indeed, no other than a’ real theocracy. 

t These excellent accounts of the divine attributes, and 
that God is not to be at all known in his essence, as also 


ts 
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while the Athewiany and ‘almost all the other 
| Grecians, made laws about what was to he. done 
or left undone, but -had no regard to the exer- 
cising them thereto in practice. lw esti 
18. But for our legislator, he very carefully 
joined these two methods of instruction toge- 
ther: for he neither left these practical exercises 
to go on without verbal instruction, nor did-he 
permit the hearing of the Jaw to proceed without 
the exercises for practice, but beginning imme- 
diately from the earliest irfancy, and the appoint- 
ment of every one’s diet, he left nothing of the 
very smallest consequence to be done at the plea- 
sure and disposal of the person himself; accord- 
ingly he made a fixed rule of law what sorts of 
food they should abstain from, and what sorts 
they should make use of; as also, what commu- 
nion they should have with others; what great 
diligence they should use in their occupations, 
and what times of rest should be interposed; 
that, by living under that law as under.a father 
and a master, we might be guilty of no sin, nei- 
ther voluntary nor out of ignorance; for he did 
not suffer the guilt of ignorance to go on without 
pumshment, but demonstrated the law to be the 
best, and the most necessary instruction of all 
others, permitting the people to leave off their 
other employments, and to assemble together for 
hearing of the law, and learning it exactly, and 
this not once cr twice. or oftener; but every 
week; which thing all other legislators seem to 
have neglected. κ΄ 
19. And indeed the greatest part of mankind 
are so far from living according to their own 
laws, that they hardly know them; but when 
they have sinned, they learn from others that 
they have transgressed the law. Those also whe 
are in the highest and principal posts of the go- 
vernment confess they are not acquainted with 
those laws, and are obliged to take such persons 
for their assessors in public administrations as 
profess to have skill in those laws: but for our 
people, if any body do but ask any one of them 
about our laws, he will more readily tell them all 
than he will tell his own name, and this in con- 
sequence of our having learned them immediate- 
y as soon as ever we became sensible’ of any 
thing, and of our having them as it were engra- 
ven on our souls. Our transgressors of them are 
but few, and it is impossible, when any do offend, 
to escape punishment. & 
20. And this very thing it is that principall 
creates such a wonderful agreement of minds 
amongst us all; for this entire agreement of ours 
in all our notions concerning God, and our having 
no difference in our course. of life and manners, 
procures among us the most excellent concord 
of these our manners that is any where among 
mankind; for no other people but we Jews have 
avoided all discourses about God that any way 
contradict one another, which yet are frequent 
among other nations; and this is true not only 
among ordinary persons, according as every one 


some other clear expressions about the resurrection of the 
dead, and the state of departed souls, &c. in this late work 
of Joséphus, look more hke. the exalted notions of the 
Esseues, or, rather, Ebionite Christians, than of a mere 
Jew or Pharisees The following large accounts also of 
the laws of Moses seem to me to show a regard to the 
higher interpretations and improvements of Moses’s laws, 
derived from Jesus Christ, rather than to the bare letter of 
them in the Old Testament, whence alone Josephus took 
them when he wrotehis Antiquities: nor, as I think,can some 
of these laws, though generally excellent in their kind, be 
properly now found either in the espies of the Jewish 
Pentateuch, or in Philo, or in Josephus himself before he 
became a Nazarene or Ebionite Christian, nor even all of 
them among the laws of Catholic Christianity themselves. 
I desire, therefore, the learned reader to consider, whether 
some of.these improvesnents or interpretations might not 
be peculiar to the Essenes aniong the Jews, or, rather, to 
the Nazarenes or Ebionites amoug the Christians; though 
we have, indeed, but imperfect accounts. ‘of those Naza- 
renes or Ebionite Chiistians transmitted down to us at this 
\ day. SNS ae e 
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jg affected, but some of the phil 


f ‘osophers have been 
insolent enough to ge such contradictions, 
while some of them have undertaken to use such 
words as entirely take away the nature of God, 
as others of them have taken away his provi- 
dence over mankind. Nor can any one pereeive 

' amongst us any difference in the conduct of our 
lives, but all our works are common to us all. 
We have one sort of discourse concerning-God, 
which is conformable to our law, and affirms that 
he sees all things; as also we have but one way 
of speaking concerning the conduct of our lives, 
‘that all other things ought to have piety for their 
end; and this any body may hear from our wo- 
men and servants themselves. 

21. And indeed, hence hath arisen that accu- 
sation which some make against us, that we have" 
not produced men that have been the inventors 
of new operations, or of new ways of speaking; 
for others think it a fine thing to persevere iu 
nothing that has been delivered down from their 
forefathers, and these testify it to be an instance 
of the sharpest wisdom when these men venture 
to transgress those traditions; whereas we, on 
the contrary, suppose it to be our only wisdom 
and virtue to admit no actions nor supposals that 
are contrary to our original laws; which proce- 
dare of ours is a just and sure sign that our law 
is admirably constituted; for such laws as are 
got thus well made are convicted upon trial to 
want amendment. 

22. But while we are ourselves persuaded that 
our law was made agreeably to the will of God, 
it would be impious for us not to observe the 
same; for what is there in it that any body would 
‘change ?-and what can be invented that is better? 
or what can we take out of other people’s laws 


, that will exceed it? “Perhaps some would have 


the entire settlement of our government altered. 
And where shall we find a better or more right- 
eous constitution than ours? while this makes us 
esteem God to be the governor of pe universe, 
and permits the priests in general fo be the ad- 
ministrators of the principal affairs, and withal 
intrusts the government over the other priests 
to the chief high priest himself; which priests 
our legislator, at their first appointment, did not 
advance to that dignity for their riches, or any 
abundance of other possessions, or any plenty 
they had, as the gifts of fortune: but he intrust- 
ed the principal management of diviné worship 
to those that exceeded others in an ability to per- 
suade men, and in prudence of conduct. These 

.men had the main care of the law and of the 
other parts of the people’s conduct committed to 
them; for they were the priests who were ordain- 
ed to be the spectators of all, and the judges in 
doubtfal cases, and the punishers of those that 
were condemned to suffer punishment. 

23, What form of government then can be more 
holy than this? what more worthy kind of wor- 
ship-can be paid to God than we pay, where the 
entire body of the people are prepared for reli- 
gion, where an extraordinary degree of care is 
required in the priests, and where the whole po- 
lity is so ordered as if it were a certain religious 
solemnity? For what things foreigners, when 
they-solemnize such festivals, are not able to ob- 
serve for a few days’ time, and call them myste- 
ries and sacred ceremonies, we observe with 
great pleasure and an onshaken resolution during 
our whole tives. What are the things then that 
we are commanded or forbidden? ‘They are sim- 
ply and easily known. The first command is con- 
cerning God, and affirms that God contains all 


* We may here observe how known a thing it was 
among the Jews and heathens, in this aud many other in- 
stances, that sacrificcs were still accompanied with 


the sacrifice of prayer, the sacrifice of praise, the sacri- 
fce of thanksgiving Wowever, those ancient forms used 
at sacrifices are now generally lost, to the no. sinall da- 
mage of true religion. “It is here also exceeding remark- 


prayers; whence most probably came those phrases 
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things, and is a being every way perfect and hap- 
py, self-sufficent, a supplying all other beings; 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of a 
things. He is manifest in his works and benefits, 
and more conspicuous than any other being 
whatsoever; but as to his form and magnitude, 
he is most obscure. All materials, let them be 
ever so costly, are unworthy to compose an 
image for him, and all arts are unartful to ex- 
press the notion we ought to have of him. We 
can neither see nor think of any thing like him, 
nor is it agreeable to piety to forma resemblance 
of him. We see his works, the light, the heaven, 
the earth, the sun and the moon, the waters, the 
generations of animals, the productions of fruits. 
These things hath God made, not with hands, not 
with labour, nor as wanting the assistanee of any 
to co-operate with him: but as his will resolved 
they should be made, and be good also, the} 
were made, and became good immediately. All 
men ought to follow this being, and to worship 
him in the exercise of virtue; for this way of wor- 
ship of God is the most holy of all others. 

24. There ought also to be but one temple for 
one God; for likeness is the constant foundation 
of agreement. This temple ought to be common 
to all men, because he is the common God of all 
men. His priests are to be continually about his 
worship, over whom he that is the first by his 
birth is to be their ruler perpetually. His busi- . 
ness must be to offer sacrifices to God, together 
with those priests that are joined with him, to see 
that the laws be observell, to determine contro- 
versies, and to punish those that are eonvicted 
of injustice; while be that does not submit to him 
shall be subject to the same punishment as if he 
had been guilty of impiety towards God himself. 
When we offer sacrifices to him, we do it not in 
order to stirfeit ourselves or be drunken; for such 
excesses are against the will of God, and would 
be an ocension of injuries and of luxury; but by 
keeping ourselves sober, orderly, and ready for 
our other occupations, and being more temperate 
than others. And for our duty at the sacrifices 
themselves, we ought, in the first place, to pray* 
for the common welfare of all, and after that our 
own: for we are made for fellowship one with 
another, and he who prefers. the common good 
before what is peculiar to himself, is above all 
acceptable to God. And let our prayers and sup- 
plications be made humbly to God, not [so much] 
that he would give us what is good, (for he hath 
already given that of bis own accord, and hath, 
proposed the same publiely to all,) as that we 
may duly receive it, and wheu we have received 
it, may preserve it. Now the law has appointed 
several purifications at our sacrifices, whereby 
we are cleansed after a funeral, after what some- 
times happens to us in bed, and after accompany- 
ing with our wives, and upon many other ocea- 
sions which it would be too long now to set down, 
And this is our doctrine concerning God and | 
worship, and is the same that the law appoints 
for our practice. a 4 

25, But then, what are our laws about mar- 
riage? That law owns no other mixture of sexes 
but that which nature hath appoi ed, of a man 
with his wife, and that this be used only for the 
procreation of children, But it abhors the mix- 
ture of a male with a male; and if any one do 
that, death is his punishment. It commands us 
also, when we marry, not to have regard to por- 
tion, nor to take a woman by violence, nor to per- 
suade her deceitfully and knavishly, but to de- 
mand her in marriage of him who hath power to 


able, that although the temple of Jerusalem was built as 
the only place where the whole nation of the Jows were 
to offer their sacrifices, yet is there no mention of the sa- 
crifices theinselves, but of prayers only, in Solemon’s 
Jong and famous form of devotion at its dedication; 1 
Kings viii.; 2 Chron. vi. See also many paseages cited 
in the Apostolical Constitutions, vii. 37, and of the War 
above, B. vii. ch. v. rect. δ 


‘buried 


‘ficient om any such oceasion, to be stoned. 
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dispose of her, and is fit to give her away by the 
nearness of his kindred: for (says.the Scripture) 
“A woman.is inferior to her husband in all 
things.”’* Let her, therefore, be obedient to him; 
not so that. he should abuse her, but that she 
may acknowledge her duty to ber husband, for 


God hath given the authority to the husband. A’ 


husband, therefore, is to lié,only with his wife 
whom he hath: married; but to have to do with 
another man’s wife is a wicked thing, which, if 
any one ventures upon, death is. inevitably his 
punishment: .no more can he avoid. the same 
who forces a virgin betrothed to another man, or 
entice$ another man’s wife. The law, moreover, 
enjoins us to bring up all our offspring, and for- 
bide aoa to cause abortion of what is begot- 
ten, or to destroy it afterward; andif any woman 
appears to have so done, she will be a murderer 
of her child, by destroying a living creature, and 
diminishing human kind; if any one, therefore, 
proceeds to such fornication or murder, he can- 
not be clean. Moreover, the law enjoins, that 
after the man and wife have lain together in a 
regular way, they shall bathe themselves; for 


- there is a detilement contracted.thereby, both in 


soul and body, as if they had gone into another 
country; for indeed the soul, by being united to 
‘the body, is subject to miseries, and is not freed 
therefrom-again but’ by death; on which account 
the. law requirés this purification to be entirely 
performed. . : 

26, Nay, indeed, the law does not permit us to 
make festivals at the births of our children, and 
thereby. afford occasion of drinking to. excess; 
but it ordains, that, the very beginning of our 
education should be immediately directed to so- 
briety.. It also-commands us to bring those chil- 
dren up. in learning, and to exercise them ip the 
laws, and make them acquainted with the acts of 
their predecessors, in order to their imitation of 
them, and that-they might be nourished up in the 
laws from their infaney, and might neither trans- 
gress them nor have any pretence for their igno- 
rance of them. 3 

27. Our law hath also taken care of the decent 
burial of the dead, but without any extravagant 
expenses for their funerals, and without the enec- 
tion of any illustrious-monuments for them; but 
hath ordered that their nearest relations. should 
oe obsequies: and hath shown it to 

e regular, that ail who pass by when any one is 
should accompany the-funeral, and join 
in the lamentation. It also ordams, that the house 
and its inhabitants should: be puriied after the 
funeral is over, that every'one may thence learn 
to keep αἱ a great distance from the thoughts of 
being pure, if he onee hath been guilty of murder. 

28. The kuw ordains also, that parents should 
be honoured immedintely after God himself; and 
delivers that son who does’ not requite them for 
the benefits he hath received from them, but is de-. 

It 
also says, that the young men should pay due 
une to every elder, since God is the eldest of 
all beings. It doesnot give leave to conceal any 
thing from our friends, beeause that is not true 
friendship which will not commit all things to 
their fidelity: it also forbids the revelation of se- 
crets even though an enmity arise between them,, 
lf any judge take bribes, his punishment is 
death: he that overlooks one that offers him a 

etition, and this when he is able to relieve him, 

eis a guilty person. What is: not by any one 
intrusted to another, ought not be required back 
again. No one is to touch another's goods. He 
that lends money must not demand usury for its 
loan. These, and many more of the like sort, 
are the rules that unite us in the bonds of society 
one with another. 

29. It will also be worth our while to see what 
equity our legislator would have us exercise in 

~ This text is no where in our present copies of the Old 
Tostament. 
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our intercoursé with strangers’ for it will then 
appear, that he made the best provision he possi: 
bly could, both that we should not. dissoive our 
own constitution, nor show any envious mind to- 
wards those that would cultivate a friendship 
with.us. Accordingly, our Jegislator admits all 
those that have a mind to observe our laws, so to 
do; and this after a friendiy manner, as esteem 
ing that a true union, which not only extends to 
our own stock, but to those that would live after 
the same manner with us: yet does he not allow 
those that come to us by accident only, to.be ad- 
mitted into communion with us, 
30. However, there are other things whieh ou 
legislator ordained for us beforehand, which of 
necessity- we. ought to do in common to all men; 
us to afford fire, and water, and food, to such as 


i want it; to show. them the roads; nor to let any 


one lie unburied. He also would have us treat 
those that are esteemed our enemies with mode- 
ration; for he doth not allow us to set their coun- 
try on fire, nor permit us to.cutdown those trees 
that bear fruit: nay, farther, he forbids us to 
spoil those that have beenslaminwar. He-hath 
also provided for such as are taken captive, that 
they may not be injured, and especially that the 
women may not be abused. Indeed, he hath 
taught us gentleness and humanity so effectually, 
that be hath not despised the care of brute beasts, 
by permitting no other than a-regular use of 
them, and forbidding any other; and if any of 
them come to our houses, like supplicants, we 
are forbidden to slay them; nor may we kill the 
dams, together with their young ones; but we 
are obliged, even in an enemy’s country, to spare 
and net kill those creatures that labour for man- 
kind. Thus hath our lawgiver,contrived-to teach 
us an equitable conduct every way, by using ug 
to such Jaws as instruct us therein: while at the 
same time he hath ordained, that such as break 
these laws should be punished, without the al- 
lowance of any excuse whatsoever. 

31. Now the greatest part of offences with us 
are capital; as, if any one be guilty of adultery; 
if any one force a virgin; if any one be 80. im- 
pudent as to attempt sodomy with a male or if, 
upon another’s making an attempt upomhim, he 
submits to be so used. ‘There is also a‘law for 
slaves of the like nature, that ean never be avoid- 
ed.. Moreover, if any one cheats another in 
measures, or weights, or makes a knavish bar= 
gain and sale, in order to cheat another ; if any 
one steal what belongs to another, and takes what 
he never deposited, all these have punishments 
allotted them; not such as are met with among ὦ 
other nations, but more severe ones. And as for 
attempts of unjust behaviour towards parents, or 
for impiety against God, though they be not ac- 
tually accomplished, the offenders.are destroyed 
immediately. However, the reward for such as 
live exactly according to the laws, is not silver nor 
gold; it is not a garland of olive branches or of 
smallage, nor any such public sign of commen- 
dation; but every good man hath his own con- 
science bearing witness to himself; and by virtue 
of our legislator’s prophetie spirit, and the firm: 
security God himself affords such a one, he be- 
lieves that God hath made this grant to those 
that observe these laws, even though they be 
obliged readily to die for them, that they shall 
come into being again, and at a certain revolution 
of things shall receive a better life than they. had 
enjoyed before. Nor would I venture to write 
thus at this time, were it not well known to all by 
their.actions, that many of our people have many 
atime bravely resolved to endure any sufferings, 
rather than speak one word against ourlaw: — 

32. Nay, indeed, in case it had so fallen out, 


| that our nation had not been so thoroughly known 


among all men as they are, and our voluntary 
submission to our laws had not been so open and 
manifest as it is, but that somebody had pretend- 
ed to have written these laws himself, and had 


| 
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i ad met. with men out of the limits of the 
‘k that had such reverent notions of 
God, and had continued a long time in the firm 
observance of such laws as curs, I cannot but 
suppose tkat all men would admire them on a re- 
flection upon the frequent changes they had|j 
therein been themselves subject to; and this 
while those that have attempied to write some- 
what of the same kind for politic government, 
and for laws, are accused as composing mon+ 
strous things, and are said to have undertaken 
an impossible task upen them. And here I will 
say nothing of those other philosophers who 
have undertaken any thing of this nature in their|! 
priings. But even Plato himself, who is so ad-|| 
mired by the Greeks on account of that gravity ἢ 
in his manners, aud force in his words, and that 
ability he had to persuade_men beyond all other 
philosophers, is little better than laughed at 
and exposed to ridicule ou that account. by those 
that pretend to sagacity in political affairs; al- 
though he that shail diligently peruse his wri- 
tings. will find his precepts to be somewhat gen- 
tle, and pretty near to the customs of the gene- 
tality of mankind. Nay, Plato himseifconfesseth, 
that it is not safe to publish the true notion con- 
cerning God among the ignorant multitude. Yet 
do sowie men look upon Plato’s discourses as no 
better than certain idle words set off with great 
artifice, However, they admire Lycurgus as the 
mcipal lawgiver, and all men celebrate Sparta 
for having coutinued in the firm observance of 
his laws for a very long time. So far then we 
have gained, that it is to be confessed a mark of 
Virtue to submit to laws.* But then let such as 
admire this in the Lacedemonians, compare that 
duration of theirs with more. than twe thousand 
years which our political government hath con- 
tinued; and let them further consider, that tllough 
the Lacedemonians did seem to observe their || 


Tevhad’ mer the Greeks, or had pretended that 


laws exactly, while they enjoyed their liberty, || 

et that when they underwent a change of their 
‘ortune, they forgot almost all those laws; while | 
we, having been under ten thousand changes that | 
happened among the kiogs of Asia, we have || 
never betrayed our laws under the most pressing ἢ 
distresses we have been in: norhave we neglect-|) 
ed them either out of sloth or for a livelihood.t | 
Nay, if any one will cousider it, the difficulties | 
and labours laid upon us have been greater than || 


' 
Ϊ 
Ϊ 


what appears to have been borne by the Lacede- 
monian. fortitude, while they neither ploughed 
their Jand, nor exercised any trades, but lived in 
their own city, free from all such painstaking, in 
the enjoyment of plenty, and using such exer- 
cises as might improve their bodies, while they 
made use of other men as their servants for al] 
the necessaries of life, and had their food pre- 
pared for them by the others: and these good 
and humane actions they do for no other purpose 
but this, that by their actions and their sufferings 
they may be able to, conquer all those against 
whom they make war. I need not add this, that 
they have not been fully able to observe their 
laws; for, not only a few single persons, but mul- 
titudes of them have in heaps neglected those 
laws and have delivered themselves, together 
with their arms, into the hands of their enemies. 

Now, as for ourselves, I venture to say, 
that no.one ean tell of so many, nay, not more 
than one or two that have betrayed our laws, no, 
not out of fear of death itself: [do not mean 
such an easy death as happens in battles, but 
that which comes with bodily torments, and 
seems to be the severest kind of death of all 
others. Now I think thosé that have conquered 


* It may not be amiss to set down here a very remarka- 
ble testimony of the gr2at philosopher Cicero, as to the 
preference of laws to philosophy. ‘1 will,” says he, 
“boldly declare my opiuion, though the whole world be |i 
offended at it. I prefer this little book of the Twelve 
Fablex alone to all the vulumes of the philosophers. I 


| 


us have put us to such deaths. not out of their 
hatred to us when they had subdued us, but te 
ther out of their desire of seeing a surprising: 
sight, which is this, whether there be such men 
in the world, who believe that no evil is to thern 
so great as to be compelled to do or to speak any 
thing contrary to their own laws! Nor ouglit 
men to wonder at us, if we are more courageous 
in dying tor our laws than all other men are; for 
other men do not easily submit to the easier 
things in which we are instituted, I mean work- 
ing with our hands, and eating but little, and 
being contented to eat and drink, not at random 
or at every one's pleasure, or beiny under invio- 
lable rules in lying with our wives, in magnificent 
furniture, and again in the observation of our 
times of rest; while those that can use their 
swords in war, aud ean put their enemies to 
flight when they attack them, cannot bear to: 
submit to such laws about their way of living: 
whereas our being accustomed willingly to nub 
mit to laws in these instances, renders us fit to: 
show our fortitude upon other occasions also. 
34, Yetdo the Lysimachi and the Molones, ana 


jsome other writers, (unskilful sophists as the 


are,) and the deeeivers of young men, reproac 

us as the vilest of mankind. Now I have no 
mind to make an inquiry into the laws of other 
nations; for the custom of our country is to keep 
our own laws, but not to bring accusations against 
the laws of others. And indeed our legislator 
hath expressly forbidden us to laugh at and re- 
vile those that are esteemed gods by other peo- 
ple,} on account of the very name of God as- 
cribed to them. But since our antagonists think 
to run us down upon the comparisen of their re- 
ligion and ours, it is not possible to keep silence 
here, especially while what shall say to confute 


j these men will net be now first said, but bath 


heen alrendy said by many, and these of the 
highest reputation also: for who is there among 


| those that have been admired among the Greeks 


for wisdom, who hath not greatly blamed both 
the most famous poets, and most celebrated le- 
gislators, for spreading such notions originally 
among the body of the people concerning the 
gods! such as these; that they may be allowed 
to be as numerous as they have a mind to have 
them; that they are begotten one by another, 
and that after all the kinds of generation you can 
imagine. They also distinguish them in their 
places and ways of living, as they would distin- 
guish several sorts of animals: as some to be 
under the earth; as some to be in the sea; and 
the ancientest of them all to be bound’ in hell: 
and for those to whom they have allotted heaven, 
they have set overthem one who in title is their 
father, but in his actions a tyrant and a Jord; 
whence it came to pass that his wife, and bro- 
ther, and daughter, (which daughter he brought 
forth from his own head,) made a conspirac 
against him to seize upon him and confine: hi 
as he had himself seized upon and confined 
own father before. st 

35. And justly have the wisest men thought 
those notions deserved severe rebukes; they also 
laugh at them for determining that we ought to 
believe some of the gods to be beardless and 

oung, and others of them to be old, and to have 

eards accordingly ; that some are set to trades}; 
that one god is a smith, and another goddess isa 
weaver; that one god is a warrior and fights with 
men; that some of them are harpers, or delight in 
archery; and besides, that mutual seditions arise 
among them, and that they quarrel about men, 
and this so far, that they not only lay hands upon 
one another, but that they are wounded by men, 


find it.to be not enly of more weight, but also much more 
useful.” De Oratore. 

+ Or, we have observed our times of rest and sorts of 
food allowed us [during those distresses.] 
} See Antiq. B. iv. ch. xiii. sect. 10, and ite note. 


+ 
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and lament and mourn fer such their afflictions. 
But what is the grossest of all in point of lasci- 
viousness, are those unbounded lusts ascribed to 
almost all of them, and their amours ; which how 
can it be other than a most: absurd supposal, es- 
pecially when it reaches to the male gods, and to 
the female goddesses also? Moreover, the chief 
of all their gods, and their first father himself, 
overlooks those goddesses whom he hath delud- 
ed and begotten with child, and suffers them to 
be kept in prison, or drowned in the sea. He 
is also so bound up by fate, that he cannot save 
his own offspring, nor can he bear their deaths 
without shedding of tears. These are fine things 
indeed! as are the rest that follow. Adulteries, 
truly, ate so impudently looked on in heaven by 
the gods, that some of them have confessed they 
envied those that were found in the very act. 
And why should they not do so, when the eldest 
of them, who is their king also, hath not been 
able to restrain himself in the violence of his 
lust, from lying with his wife so long as they 
might get into their bedchamber! | Now some of 
the gods are servants to men, and will sometimes 
be builders for a reward, and sometimes will be 
shepherds; while others of them, like malefac- 
tors, are bound in a prison of brass, And what 
sober persons are there who would not be pro- 
voked at such stories, and rebuke those that 
forged them, and condemn the great siiliness of 
those that admit them for true? Nay, others 
there are that have advanced a certain timorous- 
ness and fear, as also madness and fraud, and any 
other of the vilest passions, into the nature and 
form of gods, and have persuaded whole cities 
to offer sacrifices to the better sort of them; on 
which account they have been absolutely forced 
to esteem some gods as the givers of good things, 
and to call others of them averters of evil. ‘They 
also endeavour to move them as they would the 
vilest of men, by gifts and presents, as looking 


for nothing else than to receive some great mis- 
chief fromthem unless they pay them such wages. 

36. Wherefore it deserves our inquiry, what 
should be the occasion of this unjust manage- 
ment, and of these scandals about the Deity? 
And truly I suppose it to be derived from the im- 
perfect knowledge the heathen legislators had at 
first of the true nature of God; nor did they ex- 
plain to the people even so far’as they did com- 
prehend of it, nor did they compose the other part 
of their political settlements according to it, but 
omitted it as a thing of very little consequence, 
and gave leave both to the poets to introduce 
what gods‘they pleased; and those subject to all 
sorts of passions, and to the orators to procure 
political decrees from the people for the admis- 
sion of such foreign gods as they thought proper. 
The painters also, and statuaries of Greece, had 
herein great power, ws each of them could con- 
trive ἃ shape [proper for a God;] the,one to be 
formed out of clay, and the other by making the 
hare picture of sucha one. Butthose workmen 
thatwere principally admired, had the use of 
ivory and of gold asthe constant materials for 
their new statues: [whereby it comes to pass 
thatsome temples are quite deserted, while others 


fire in great esteem, and adorned with all the rites }} 


of all kinds of purification.] Besides this, the 
first gods, who have long flourished in the ho- 
nours done them, are now grown old, [while 
those that flourished after them are come in their 
room as a second rank, that I may speak the 
most honourably of them that I can:] nay, cer- 
tain other gods there are, who are newly intro- 
duced and newly worshipped, [as we, by way of 
digression, have said already, and yet have left 
their place of worship desolate :] and for their 
temples, some of them are already left desolate, 
and others are built anew, according to the plea- 
* Soe what these nevel oaths were in Dr. Hudson's uote, 
niz. 'I'o swear by an ack, by a godt, and by a dog, as also 
by a gander, as says Philostratus and others. 'Thisswear 
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sure of men; whereas, they ougnt to have pre- 
served their opinion about God, and that worship 
which is due to him; always and-immutably the 
same. 

37. But now this Appollonius Molo was one of 
these foolish and proud men. However, nothing 
that [have said was unknown to those that were 
real philosophers among the Greeks, nor were 
they unacquainted with those frigid pretences 
cf allegories, [which had been alleged for stch 
things ;] on which account they justly despised 
them, hut have still agreed with us as to the true 
and becoming notions of God: whence it was 
that Plato would not have political settlements 
admit of any one of the other poets, and dismiss- 
es even Homer himself with a garland ‘on his 
head, and with ointment poured upon him, and this 
because he should not destroy the right notions 
of God with his fables. Nay, Plato principally 
imitated our legislator in this point, that heen- 


joined his citizens to have the main regard to this 


precept, that every one of them should learn 
their laws accurately. He also ordained that 
they should not admit of foreigners intermixin 
with their own people at raniom; and provi 
that the commonwealth should keep itself pure, 
and consist of such only as persevered in their 
own laws. Appollonius Molo. did no way con- 
sider this, when he made it one branch of his ac- 
cusation against us, that we do not admit of such 
as have different notions about God, nor will we 
have fellowship with those that choose to observe 
a way of living different from ourselves; yet is 
not this method peculiar to us, but common to alt 
other men; not among the ordinary Grecians 
only, but among such of those Grecians as are of 
the greatest reputation among them. Moreover, 
the Lacedemonians continued in their way of ex_ 
pelling foreigners, and would not, indeed, give 
leave to their own people to travel abroad, as 
suspecting that those two things would introduce 
a dissolution of their own Jaws: and perhaps 


i there may be some reason to blame the rigid se- 


verity of the Lacedemonians, forthey bestowed 
the privilege ef their city on no foreigners, nor 
indeed would give leave to them to stay among 
them; whereas we, though we do not think fit 
to imitate other institutions, yet do we willingly 
admit of those that desire to partake of ours, 
which I think [ may reckon to bea plain indica- 
tion of our humanity, and at the same time of 
our magnanimity also. 

38. But I shall say no more of the Lacedemo- 
nians. As for the Athenians, who glory in having 
made theircity to becommon to all men, whattbeir 
behaviour was, Apollonius did not know, while 
they punished those that did but speak one word 
contrary to their laws aboutthe gods, without any 
mercy; for on what other account was it that 
Socrates was put to death bythem? For certainly 
he neither betrayed their city to its enemies, nor 
was he guilty of any sacrilege with regard to any 
of their temples ; but it was on this account, that 
he swore certain new oaths,* and that he affirm. 
ed either in earnest, or, as some say, only in jest, 
that a certain demon used to make signs to him 
[what he should not do.] For these reasons he 
was condemned to drink poison, and kill himself. 
His accuser also complained, that he corrupted 
the young men, by inducing them to despise the 
political settlement and laws of their city ; and 
thus was Socrates, the citizen of Athens, pu- 
nished. There was also Anaxagorus, who, al- 
though he was of Clazomenz, was within a few 
suffrages of being condemned to die, because he 
said the sun, which the Athenians thought to be 
a god, ‘was a ball of fire. They also made this 
pune proclamation, that they would give a ta- 

ent to any one that would kill Dienores of Melos, 
because it was reported of him that he laughed 


ing’strange oaths was also forbidden by the Tyriaus, Β. i. 
sect. 22, as Spanticii here notes. 
? 
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at their mysteries. Protagorus also, who was 
to have written somewhat that was not 
owned for truth by the Athenians, about the gods, 


had been seized upon and put to death, if he} 


had not fled immediately away. Nor need we at 
all wonder that they thus treated such considera- 
ble men, when they did not spare even women 
also; for they very lately slew a certain priest- 
ess, because she was accused by somebody that 
she initiated people into the worship of strange 
gods; it having been forbidden so to do by one of 

eir laws; and a capital punishment had been 
decreed to such as introduced a strange god; it 
being manifest, that they who make use of such 
a law, do not believe those of other nations to be 
really gods, otherwise they had not envied them- 
selyes the advantage of more gods than they al- 
ready had. And this was the happy administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Athenians! Now, as to 
the Scythians, they take a pleasure in killing 
men, and differ little from brute beasts; yet do 
they think it reasonable to have their institutions 
observed. They also slew Anacharsis, a person 
greatly admired for his wisdom among the 

reeks, when he returned to them, because he 
appeared to come fraught with Grecian customs; 
one may also find many to have been punished 
among the Persians on the very same account. 
And to be sure Apollonius was greatly pleased 
with the laws of the Persians, and was an ad- 
mirer of them, because the Greeks enjoyed the 
advantage of their courage, and had the very 
same opimions about the gods which they had! 
This last was exemplified in the temples which 
they burnt, and their courage in coming and al- 
most entirely enslaving the Grecians. However, 
Apollonius has imitated all the Persian institu- 
tions, and that by his offering violence to other 
men’s wives, and castrating his own sons. Now, 
with us it is a capital crime, if any one does thus 
abuse even a brute beast: and as for us, neither 
hath the fear of our governors, nor a desire of fol- 
lowing what other nations have in so great esteem, 
been able to withdraw us from our own laws; nor 
have we exerted our courage in raising up wars 
to increase our wealth, but only for the cbserva- 
tion of our laws: and when we with patience 
bear other losses, yet when any persons would 
compel us to break our laws, then it is that we 
choose to go to war, though it be beyond our abi- 
lity to pursue it, and bear the greatest calami- 
ties to the last with much fortitude. And, indeed, 
what reason can there be why we should desire 
to imitate the laws of other nations, while we see 
they are not observed by their own Jegislators? 
And why do not the Lacedemonians think of abo- 
lishing that form of their government which suf- 
fers them not to associate with any others, as 
well as their contempt of matrimony? And why 
do not the Eleans and Thebans abolish that un- 
natural and impudent lust, which makes them lie 
with males? ΓΝ they will not show a sufficient 
sign of their repentance of what they of old 
thought to be very excellent, and very advanta- 
geous in their practices, unless they entirely 
avoid all such actions for the time to come: nay, 
such things are stil] inserted into the body of their 
laws, a had once such a power among the 
Greeks, that they ascribed these Sodomitical 
practices to the gods themselves as a part of 
their good character; and, indeed, it was accord- 
ing te the same manner that the gods married 
their own sisters. This the Greeks contrived as 
an apology for their own absurd and unnatural 
pleasures. 

39. I omit to speak concerning punishments, 
and how many ways of escaping them the great- 


* Why Josephus kere should blame some heathen loe- 
gislators when they allowed so easy a composition for sim- 
ple fornication, as an obligation to marry the virgin that 
was corrupted, is hard to say, seeing he had himself truly 
informed us that it was a law of the Jews, Antiq. B. iv. 
chap. viii sect. 23, as it is the law of Christianity also ; 


est part of the legislators have afforded malefac- 
tors, by ordaining that for adulteries fines in mo- 
ney should be allowed, and for corrupting: [vir- 
gins)* they need only marry them:t as also, what 
excuses they may have in denying the facts, ifany 
one attempts to inquire into them: for amongst 
other nations it is a studied art, how men may 
transgress their laws. But no such thing 4s per- 
mitted amongst us; for though we be deprived 
of our wealth, of our cities, or of the other ad- 
vantages we have, our law continues immortal; 
nor can any Jew go so far from his own country, 
nor-be so affrighted at the severest Jord, as not to 
be more affrighted at the law than at him. If, 
therefore, this be the disposition we are under, 
with regard to the excellency of our laws, let our 
enemies make us this concession, that our laws 
are most excellent; and if still they imagine, that 
though we so firmly adhere to them, yet are they 
bad laws notwithstanding, what penalties then 
do they deserve to undergo, who do not observe 
their own laws, which they esteem so far supe- 


rior to them? Whereas, therefore, length of 


time is esteemed to be the truest touchstone in . 


all cases, I would make that a testimonial of the 
excellency of our laws, and of that belief thereby 
delivered to us concerning God. For as there 
hath been a very long time for this comparison, 
if any one will but compare its duration with the 
duration of the laws made by other legislators, 
he will find our legislator to have been the an- 
cientest of them all. 

40. We have already demonstrated that our 
laws have been such as have always inspired ad- 
miration and imitation in all other men; nay, the 
earliest Grecian philosophers, though in appear- 
ance they observed the laws of their own coun- 
tries, yet did they, in their actions and their phi- 
losophical doctrines, follow our legislator, and 
instructed men to live sparingly, and to have 
friendly communication one with another. Nay, 
further, the multitude of mankind itself have had 
a great inclination of a long time to follow our 


religious observances ; for there is not any city ὁ 


of the Grecians, nor any of the barbarians, nor 
any nation whatsoever, whither our custom of 
resting on the seventh day hath not come, and 
| by which our fasts, and lighting up lamps, and 
many of our prohibitions as to our food, are not 
observed; they also endeavour to imitate our 
mutual concord with one another, and the chari- 
table distribution of our goods, and our diligence 
in our trades, and our fortitude in undergoing 
the distresses we are in, on account of our laws; 
and what is here matter of the greatest admira- 
tion, our law hath no bait of pleasure to allure 
men to it, but it prevails by its own force ; and as 
God himself pervades all the world, so hath our 
law passed through all the world also. So that 
if any one will but reflect on his own country, 
and his own family, he will have reason to give 
credit to what I say. It is therefore but just, 
either to condemn all mankind of indulgin, 

wicked disposition, wnen they have been so de- 
sirous of imitating laws that are to them foreign 
and evil in themselves, rather than following 
laws of their own that are of a better character 
else our accusers must leave off their spite 


against us. Nor are we guilty of any envious 
behaviour towards them when we honour our 
own legislator, and believe what he, by his pro- 
phetic authority, hath taught us concerning God. 
For though we should not be able ourselves to 
understand the excellency of our own laws, yet 
would the great multitude of those who desire to 
imitate them, justify us in greatly valuing our- 
selyes upon them. 


see Horeb Covenant, page 61. Tam almost ready to sus- 
pect that for γάμος, we should here read γάμων, and that 
corrupting wedlock, or other men’s wives, 15 the erme for 
which these heathens wickedly allowed this composition 
in money. 

{ Or for corrupting other mon’s wives the same allowance 
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41. But as for the {distinct} political laws by 
which we are governed, I have delivered them 
accurately in my books of Antiquities; and have 
only mentioned them now, so far as was neces- 
sary to my present purpose; without proposing 
to myself either to blame the laws of other na- 
tions, or to make an eucomium upoa our own; 
but in order to convict those that have written 
about us unjastly; and in an impudent affectation 
of disguising the truth. And μον think [have 
sufficiently completed what 1 proposed in writing 
these books. For whereas our accusers have 
retended, that our nation are a neople of avery 
late original, I have demonstrated that they are 
exceeding ancient; for 1 have produced as -wit- 
nesses reto many ancient writers, who have 
made ion of us in their books, while they 
said no such writer had so done. Moreover, they 
had said, that we were sprung from the Exyp- 
tians, while 1 have proved that we came from 
another country intoMgypt; while they had told 
lies of us, as if we were expelled thence on ac- 
count of diseases on our bodies, it has appeared 
-on the contrary that we returned to our country 
by our own choice, and with sound and strong 
bodies, Those accusers reproached our legisla- 
tor as avile fellow :, whereas God in old time 
bore witness to his virtuous conduct; and since 
that testimony of God, time itself hath been dis- 
covered to have borne witness to the same thing. 
“43. As to the laws themselves, more words are 
unnecessary, for they are visible in their own na- 
ture, and appear to teach not impiety, but the 
trwest piety in the world. They do not make 
men hate one another, but encourage people to 
communicate what they have one to another 
freely ; they are enemies to injustice, they take 
care of righteousness, they banish idleness and 


} 
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JOSEPIIUS’S DISCOURSE 


"ἧς , 
expensive living, and instruct men to be content 
with what they have, and to be laborious in their 
callings: they forbid: men to make war from a de- 
sire of getting more, but make men courageous 
in defending the laws: they are inexorable im 
puvishing malefactors: they admit no sophistry 
of words, but are always established by actions 
themselves, which actions we ever propose as 
surer demonstrations than what is contained m 
writing only; on which account I arm so bold‘as 
to say, that we are become the teachers of other 
men in the greatest number of things, and those 
of the most excellent nature only,—for what 15 
more excellent than inviolable piety? what is 
more just than submission to laws? and what is 
more advantageous than mutual love and eon- 
cord? And this so far that we are to be neither 
divided by calamities, nor to become injurious 
aud seditious in prosperity , but to contemn deate 
when we are in war, and in peace to apply our- 
selves to our mechanical occupations, or toour 
tillage of the ground; while we_in all things and 
all ways are satisfied that God is the imspector 
and governcr of our actions. If these precepts 
had either been written at first, or more exactly 
kept by any others before us, we should have 
owed them thanks as disciples owe to-thetr mas- 
ters: but if it be visible that we have made usé 
of them, more than any other men, and if we 
have. demonstrated, that the original invention of 
them is our own, let the Aysions, and the Molons, 
with all the rest of those that delight im lies and: 
reproaches, stand confuted; but let this and the 
foregoing book he dedicated to thee; Epaphrodi- 
tus, who art so great a loverof trath, and by thy 
means to those that have been in like manner de+ 
sirous to be acquainted with the affairs of our 
nation. 


AN EXTRACT OUT OF JOSEPHUS’S DISCOURSE TO 'THE GREEKS. - 


»§ 1. Now as to Hades, wherein the souls of 

the righteous and unrighteous are detained, it is 

necessary to speak offit. Hades is a place in 
4 the world not regularly finished; a subterrane- 
; ous region, wherein the light of this world does 
not shine; from which circumstance, that in this 
region the light does not shine, it cannot be but 
there must be in it perpetual darkness. This re- 
gion is alloted as a place of custody for souls, iv 
which angels are appointed as guardians to them, 
who distribute to them temporary punishments, 
agreeable to every one’s behaviour and manners. 

2. In this region there is a certain place set 
apart, as a Jake of unquenchable fire, whereinto 
we suppose no one hath hitherto been cast, but 
it is prepared for a day afore-determined by God, 
tn which one righteous sentence shall deservedly 
be passed upon all men; when the unjust, and 
those that have been disobedient to God, and 
have given honour to such idols as have been the 
vain operations of the hands of men, as to God 
himself, shall be adjudged to this everlasting 
punishment, as having been the causes of defile- 
ment; while the just shall obtain an incorruptible 
and never-fading kingdom, These are now in- 
deed confined in Hades, but not in the same place 
wherein the unjust are confined. 

‘3. For there is one descent in this region, at 
whose gite we believe there stands an archangel 
with a host; which gate when those pass through 
that are conducted down by the angels appointed 
over souls, they do not go the same way, but the 
just are guided to the right hand, and are led 
with hymns, sung by the angels appointed over 
that pl.ce, unto a region of light, in which the 
just have dwelt from the beginning of the world; 
not constrained by necessity, but ever enjoying 
the prospect of the good things they see, and re- 
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joicingin the expectation of thosenewenjoyments 
which will be peculiar to every one of them, and 
esteeming those things beyond what we have 
here; with whom there is no place of’ toil; no 
burning heat, no piercing cold; nor are any 
briers there; but tle countenance of tlre fathers 
and of the just, which they see always, smiles 
upon them, while they wait for the rest and 
eternal new life in heaven, which is to succeed 
this region. This place we call the bosom of 
Abraham. ᾿ : 
4, But as to the unjust, they are dragged by 
force to the 07} hand by the angels allotted for 
punishment, no longer going with a good will, 
but as prisoners driven by violence ; to whom are 
sent the angels appointed over them to reproach 
them, and threaten them with ‘their sterrible 
looks, and to thrust them still downwards. Now 
these angels that are set over these souls drag 
them into the neighbourhood of hell itself; who 
when they are hard by it, continually hear’ the 
noise of it, and do not stand clear of the hot va- 
pour itself; but when they have a near view of 
this spectacle, as of a terrible and exceeding 
great prospect of fire, they are struck with a 
fearful expectation of a future judgment, and in 
effect punished thereby ; not only so, but where 
they see the place [or choir] of the fathers and 
of the just, even herehy are they punished ; for 
a chaos deep and large is fixed between them; 
insomuch that a just man that hath compassion 
upon them cannot be admitted, nor can one that 
is unjust, if he were bold enough to attempt it, 
pass overit. ν . ; ‘ 
5. This is the discourse concerning Hades, 
wherein the souls of all men are confined until a 
proper season which God hath determined, when 
he will make a resurrection of all men from the 
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‘dead; not procuring a transmigration of souls 
from one body to another, but raising again those 
very bodies, which you Greeks, seeing to be dis- 
solved, do not believe [their ὁ τὰν But 
learn not to disbelieve: for while you believe 
that the soul is created, and yet is made immor- 
tal by God, according to the doctrine of Plato, 
and this in time, be not incredulous, but believe 
that God is able, when he hath raised to life that 
body which was made as acompound of the same 
elements, to make it immertal ; for it must never 
se gm of God, that he is able to do some things 
-unable tode others. We have therefore be- 
lieved that the body will be raised again, for al- 
though it be dissolved, it is not perished; for the 
earth receives its remains, and preserves them; 
and while they-are like seed, and are mixed 
among. the more fruitful soil, they flourish, aad 
what is sown is indeed sown bare grain, but at 
the mighty sound of God the Creator, it will 
sprout up, and be raisec ina clothed and glorious 
condition, though not before it has been dissolved, 
and mixed [with the earth.] So that we have 
not rashly believed the resurrection of the body; 
for although it be dissolved for a time on account 
of the original transgression, it exists still, and is 
cast into the earth, as into a potter’s furnace, in 
order to be formed again, not in order to rise 
again such as it was before, bat in a state of pu- 
rity, and so.as never to be destroyed any more. 

And to every body shall its own soul be restored. 
And when it hath clothed itself with that body, it 
will not be subject to misery, but being itself 

ure, it will continue with its pure body, and re- 
joice with it, with which it having walked righ- 
teously now in this world, and never having it as 
a'snare, it will receive it again with great glad- 
ness. But as for the unjust, they will receive 
their bodies not changed, not freed from diseases 
or distempers, nor made glorious, but with the 
same diseases whetein they died; and such as 
they were in unbelief, the same shall they be 
when-they shall be faithfully judged. 

. 6. For all men, the just as well as the unjust, 
shall be brought before God the Word; for to 
him hath the Father committed all judgment, 
and he, in order to fulfill the will of his Father, 
shall come as judge, whom we call Christ. For 
Minos and Rhadamanthus are not the jadges, as 
you Greeks do suppose, but he whom God and 
the Father hath glorified, concerNING WHOM WE 
HAVE ELSEWHERE GIVEN A MORE PARTICULAR AC- 
COUNT, FOR THE SAKE OF THOSE WHQSEPK AFTER 
TRUTH. This person, exercising the righteous 
judgment of the Father towards all men, hath 

repared a just sentence for every one, accord- 
dng to his works; at whose judgment-seat, when 
all men, and angels, and demons shall stand, they 
will send forth one voice, aud say, JuST Is THY 
JUDGMENT; the rejoinder to which will bring a 
jast sentence upon both parties, by giving justly 
to those who have done well, an everlasting 
fruition; but alloting to the lovers of wicked 
works eternal punishment. ‘To these belong the 
unquenehable fire, and that without end, and a 
certain fiery worm never dying, and not destroy- 
ing the body, but continuing its eruption out of 
the body with never-ceasing grief: neither will 


τ sleep give.ease to these men, nor will the night 


afford them comfort; death will not free them 
from their punishment, nor will the interceding 
prayers of their kindred profit them ; for the just 
are no longer seen by them, nor-are they thought 
worthy of remembrance. But the just shall re- 


“member only their righteous actions, whereby 


they have attained the heavenly kingdom, in 
which there is no sleep, no sorrow, no corruption, 
no care, no night, no day measured by time, no 
‘sun driven in bis course along the circle of 
heaven by necessity, and measuring out the 
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bounds and conversions of the seasons, for the 
better illumination of the life of men; no moon 
decreasing and increasing, or introducing a va- 
riety of seasons, nor will she then moisten the 

earth; no burning sun, no Bear’ turning end 
{the pole,] no Orion to rise, no wandering of in- 
numerable stars. The earth will not then be 

difficult to be passed over, nor will it be hard to 

find out the court of paradise, nor will there be any 

fearful roaring of the sea, forbidding the passen- 
gers to walk on it, even that will be made easily 
passable to the just, though it will not be void of 
moisfure. Heayen will not then be uninhabita- 
ble by men, and it will not be impossible to dis- 
cover the way of ascending thither. The earth 
will not then be uncultivated, nor require too 
much labour of men, but will rng eth its 
fruits of its own accord, and will be well adorned 
with them. There will be no more generations 
of wild beasts, nor will the substance of the rest 
of the animals shoot out any more: for it will not 
produce men, but the number of the righteous 
will continue, and never fail, together with righ- 
teous angels, and spirits [of God,] and with his 
word, as a choir of righteous men and women 
that never grow old, and continue in an incor- 
ruptible state, singing hymns to God, who hath 
advanced them te that happiness, by the means 
‘of a regular institution of life; with whom the 
whole creation also will liftup a perpetual hymn 
| from corruption to incorruption, as glorified by a 
splendid and pure spirit. 


freedom. shall offer up. a voluntary hymn, and 
shall praise him that made then, together with 
the angels, and spirits, and men, now freed from 
all bondage. , 

7, And now, if you Gentiles will be persuaded 
by these motives, and leave your vain imagina- 
tions about your pedigrees, and gaining of riches, 
and philosophy, and will not spend your time 
| about subtleties of words, and thereby lead your 
minds into error, and if you will apply your ears 
to the hearing of the inspired prophets, the in- 
|terpreters hoth of God and of his word, and will 
| believe in God, you shall both be partakers of 
] these things, and obtain the good things that are 
[τσ come: you shall see the ascent into the im- 
|| mense heaven plainly, and1hat kingdom which 
jis there. For what God hath now concealed in 
silence [will be. then made manifest,] ‘ what 
neither eye bath seen, nor ear hath heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man, the things 
| that God hath prepared for them that love 
him.’ 

8. “In whatsoever ways I shall find you, πὰ 
them shall [ judge you entirely :” so cries the 
ep of allthings. And he who hath at first lived 
a virtuous life, but towards the latter end falls 
into vice, these labours, by him before endured, 
shall be altogether vain and unprofitable, even 
as ina play brought to an ill catastrophe. Who- 
soever shall have lived wickedly and luxuriously 
may repent; however, there will be need of 
inuch time to conquer an evil habit, and after re- 
pentance, his whole life must be guarded with 
great care and diligence, after the manner of a 
body, which, after it had beén a long time affict- 
ed with a distemper, requires a stricter diet and 
method of living: for though it may be possible, 
perhaps, to break off the chain of our irregular 
affections at once, yet our amendment cannot be 
secured without the grace of God, the prayers of 
good men, the help of the brethren, and our own 
sineere repentance and constant care. It is a 
good thing not to sin at all; it is also good, having 
sinned, to repent: asit is best to have health al- 
ways, but itis a gnod thing to recover from ἃ dis- 
temper.—To God be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen. ; 


END OF THE WRITINGS OF JOSEPHUS. 
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It will not then be το- 
strained by a bond of necessity, but with a lively — 
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EN DIxX. 


DISSERTATION I. ᾿ 
The Testimonies of Josephus concerning Jusus Curis, John the Baptist,and James the Just, vindicated. 


τ ~ 
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τ ἣν ᾿ - 


Sincr we meet with certain important testi- 
monies in Josephus the Jewish historian, con- 
cerning John the Baptist, the forerunner of Jesus 
of Nazareth, concerning Jesus of Nazareth him- 
self, and concerning James the Just, the brother 
of Jesus of Nazareth; and since the principal 
testimony, which is that concerning Jesus of Naza- 
reth himself, hath of late been greatly question- 
ed by many, and rejected by some of the learned 
as spurious, it will be fit for me, who have ever 
declared my firm belief that these testimonies 
were genuine, to set down. fairly some of the 
original evidence and citations I have met with 
in the first fifteen centuries concerning them, and 
then to make proper observations upon that evi- 
dence; for the reader’s more complete satisfaction. 
But before I produce the citations themselves 
sephus, 


oul of J ul 
: ‘re: der’s attention, by setting down the sentiments 
of perhaps the most learned person, -and the 
most competent judge that ever was, as to the 

authority of Josephus, I mean of Joseph Seali- 

ge the Prolegomena to his book: De Emen- 
ys Rif she'Férporum, p- 17. “ Josephus is the most 

diligent and the greatest lover of truth of all 
‘writers; nor are we afraid to affirm of him, that 
it is more safe to believe him, not only as to the 


affairs of the Jews, but also as to those that are, 


foreign to them,than all the Greek and Latin 
writers, and this, because his fidelity and his com- 
pass of learning are every where conspicuous,” 


The ancient Citations of the Testimonics of Jo- 
sephus, from his own Tune till the End of the 


ifteenth Century. 
Tacit. An 


About A. D. 110. mal. lib. xv. cap. 
44,—Nero, in order to stifle the rumour, [as if he 
‘himself had set Rome on fire,] ascribed it to 
those people who were hated for their wicked 
practices, and called by the vulgar ‘“‘Christians;” 
these he punished exquisitely. The author of 
this name was Christ, who, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, was brought to punishment by Pontius Pilate 
the procurator. 

About A. Ὁ. 147, Just. Mart. Dialog.-cum. 
Trypho, p. 230.—You et knew that Jesus 
was risen from the dead, and ascended into hea- 
ven, as the prophecies did foretell was to happen. 

About A. D, 230. Origen. Comment. in Matth. 
p. 234.—This James was of so shining a charac- 
ter among the See on account of his righ- 
teousness, that Flavius Josephus, when, in his 
twentieth book of the Jewish Antiquities, he had 
a mind to set down what was the cause why the 
poke suffered such miseries, till the very holy 

ouse was demolished, he said, that these things 
befell them by the anger of God, on account of 
what they had dared to do to James, the brother of 
Jesus, who was called Christ: and wonderful it is 
that while he did not receive Jesus for Christ, he 
did nevertheless bear witness that James was so 
righteous aman. He says farther, that the peo- 
ple thought that they suffered these things for 
the sake of James. 

About A. 1). 250. Contra Cels. lib. i. p. 35, 36. 

1 would say to Celstis, who personates a Jew, 
that admitted of John the Baptist, and how he 
baptized Jesus, that one who lived but a little 
while after John and Jesus, wrote, how that John 
was a baptizer unto the remission of sins. For 

mosephus testifies in the eighteenth book of Jew- 
ish Antiquities, that John was the Baptist, and 
that he er purification to those that were 
baptized. The same Josepnus also, although he 
did not believe in Jesus as ‘Christ, when he was 


ihe me: leave to- prepare the | 


inquiring after the cause of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the demolition of the temple, 
and ought to have said, that their machinations 
against Jesus were the cause of those miseries 
coming on the people, because they had slain 
that Christ who was foretold by κὸν ὐωνα he, 
though as it were unwillingly, an yet as one 
not remote from the truth, says, ‘‘ These mise- 
ries befell the Jews by way of revenge for James 
the Just, who. was the brother of Jesus, that was 
called Christ, because they had slain him who 
was a most righteous person.” _ Now this James 
was he whom that genuine disciple of Jesus, 
Paul, said he had seen as the Lord’s brother; 
(Gal. i. 19.} which relation implies not so much 
nearness of blood, or the-sameness of education, 
as it does the agreement of manners and preach- 
ing. If therefore he says the desolation of Je- 
rusalem befell the Jews-for the sake of James, 
with how much greater reason might he have 
said, that it happened for the sake of Jesus ?.&c. 

About A. D.324.  Euseb. Demonstr. Evan. lib. 
iii. p. 124.—Certainly: the attestation of those I 
have already produced concerning our Saviour 
may be sufficient. However, it may not.be amiss, 
if, overt and above, we make use of Josephus the 
Jew for further witness; who, in the eighteenth 
book of his Antiquities, when he was writing the 
history of what happened under Pilate, makes 
mentiou of our-Saviour in these words: “‘ Now 
there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it 
be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of 
wonderful works, a teacher of such men as had 
a veneration for truth: he drew over to him both 
many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles: 
He was the Christ. And ohes Pilate, af the 
suggestion of the principal men among us, had 
condemned him to the cross, those that leved him 
at first did not forsake him ; for he appeared unto 
them alive again the third day, as the divine 
prophets had spoken of these and ten thousand 
other wonderful things concerning him; whence 
the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are 
not extinct at this day.” lf, therefore, we have 
this historian’s testimony, that he not only brought 
over to himself the twelve apostles, with the se- 
venty disciples, but many of the Jews and many 
of the Gentiles also, he must manifestly have had 
somewhat in him extraordinary above the rest of 
mankind, for how otherwise could he draw over 
so many of the Jews and of the Gentiles, un- 
less he performed admirable and amazing works, 
and used a method of teaching that was not com- 
mon? Moreover, the scripture of the Acts of 
the Apostles bears witness, that there were many 
ten thousands of Jews; who were persuaded that 
he was the Christ of God, who was foretold by 
the prophets. [Acts xxi. 20. 

About A. D. 330. .Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap.11.— 
Now the divine scripture of the Gospels. make 
mention of John the Baptist as having his head 
cut off by the younger Herod. Josephus also 
concurs im this history, and makes mention of 
Horodias by name, as the wife of bis brother, 
whom Herod shad married, upon divoreing his 
former lawful wife. She was the daughter of 
Aretas, king of the Petrean Arabians; and which 
Herodias he had parted from her husband while 
he was alive: on which account also, when he” 
had slain John, he made war with Aretas, [Ar 
tas made war with him,] because his dau ter” 
had been used dishonourably. In which war, 
when it came to ἃ battle, he says, that all Herod’s 
army was: destroyed, and that he.suffered this 
because of his wicked contrivance against John. 
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Moreover, the same Josephus, by acknowledging 
John to have been a most righteous man, and the 
Baptist, conspires im his testimony with what is 
written in the Gospels. He also relates, that 
Herod lost his kingdom for the sake of the same 
Herodias, together with whom he was himself 
condemned to be banished to Vienne, a city of 
Gaul. And this is his account in the eighteenth 
book of the Antiquities, where he writes this of 
ohn im: some of the Jews thought that 
the destruction of Herod’s army came from God, 
and that very justly, as a punishment for what 
he did against John, that was called the Baptist; 
for Hered slew him, who was a good man, and 
one that commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, 
both as to righteousness towards one another, 
and piety towards God, and so to come to bap- 
tism, for that by this means the washing [with 
water] would appear acceptable to him, when 
they made use of it, not in order to the putting 
away [or the remission].of some sins [only,] but 
for the purification of the body; supposing still 
that the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand 
by righteousness. Now when [many] others 
came in crowds about him, for they were greatly 
delighted in hearing his words, Herod was afraid 
that this so great power of persuading men might 
tend to some sedition or other, for they seemed 
to be disposed to do every thing he should advise 
them to, so he supposed it betfer to prevent any 
attempt of a mutation from him, by cutting him 
off, than after any such mutation should be 
brought about, and the public should suffer, to 
repent [of such pagligence-|. Accordingly, he 
Was sent a prisoner out of Herod’s suspicious 
temper, to Macherus, the castle I before men- 
tioned, and was there put to death. When Jo- 
sephus had said this of Jobn, he makes mention 
also of our Saviour in the same history, after 
this manner: ‘ Now there was about this time 
one Jesus, a wise man, if it be Jawful to call him 
a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a 
_ teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
peewee: he drew over to him both many of the 
ews, and many of the Gentiles also: he was the 
Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of 
the principal men among us, had condemned him 
to the cross, those that loved him at the first did 
not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive 
again the third day, as the divine prophets had 
foretold these, and ten thousand other wonderful 
things concerning him. And still the tribe of 
Christians,,so named from him, are not extinct 
at this day.” 
the Hebrews themselves, hath delivered these 
things above in his own work, concerning John 
the Baptist and our Saviour, what room is there 
for any further evasion? &c. 

Now James was so wonderful a person, and 
was so celebrated by all others for righteousness, 
that the judicious Jews thought this to have heen 
the occasion of that siege of Jerusalem, which 
came on presently after his martyrdom, and that 
it befell them for no other reason, than that im- 
pious act they were guilty of against him. Jo- 
sephus, therefore, did not refuse to attest thereto 
in writing, by the words following : “‘ These mis- 
eries befell the Jews by way of revenge for 
James the Just, who was the brother of Jesus 
that was called Christ, on this account, that they 
had slain him who was a most righteous person.” 

The same Josephus declares the manner of his 
death in the twentieth book of the Antiquities, 
in these words: “ Cesar sent Albinus into Judea 
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And since this writer, sprung from | 
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ite exercise his authority,] because Festus was 
ead, and Albinus was but upon the road; so he 
assembles the sanhedrim of judg s, and bri 
before them James the brother of Jesus, w 
was called Christ, and some others [of his com- 
panions,] and when he had formed an accusation 
a> them as breakers of the law, he-deliver- 
ed them to be stoned: but as for those who seem- 
ed.the most equitable of the citizens, and those 
who were the most uneasy at the breach of the 
laws, they disliked what-was done. They also 
went to the king {[Agrippa,] desiring him to send 
to Ananus that he should act so nomore, for that 
what he had already done could not be justi- 
fied,” &c. 

About A. D. 860. Ambrose, or Hegesippus de 
Eacid, Urb. Hieroselym, lib. ii. cap. 12—We 
have discovered that it was the opinion and be- 
lief of the Jews, as Josephus affirms, (who is an 
author not to be rejected, when he writes against 
himself,) that Herod lost his army, not by the 
deceit of men, but hy the anger of God, ὃ ri t 
justly, as an effect of revenge for what he did to 


| John the Baptist, a just man, who had said to him, 
It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife. — 


The Jews themselves also bear witness 


their history, who says thus: That there was at 
that time a wise man, if (says he) it be lawful to 
have him called a man; a doer of wonderful 
works, who appeared to his disciples after the 
third day from his death alive again, accordin 
to the writings of the prophets, who foretol 
these and innumerable other miraculous events 
concerning him; from whom began the congre- 
gation of Christians, and hath penetrated among 
al] sorts of men; nor does there remain any na- 
tion in the Roman world which continues stran- 
gers to his religion. If the Jews do not believe 
us, let them at least believe their own writers. 
Josephus, whom they esteem ἃ very great man, 
hath said this, and yet hath he spoken truth after 
such a manner, and so far was his mind wander- 
ed from the right way, that even he was not a 
believer as to what he himself said; but thus he 
spoke, in order to deliver historical truth, be- 
cause he thought it not lawful for him to deceive, 
while yet he was no believer, because of the 
hardness of his heart and his perfidious inten- 
tion. However, it was no prejudice to the truth 
that he was not a believer; but this adds more 
weight to his testimony, that while he was an 
unbeliever, and unwilling this should be true, he 
has not denied it to be so. 
About A. D. 400. Hieronym. de Vir. Illustr. 
in Josepho.—Josepbus, in the cig hicanes book of 
Antiquities, most expressly acknowledges that 
| Christ was slain by the Pharisees on account of 
the greatness of his miracles, and that John the 
Baptist was truly a prophet; and that Jerusalem 
was demolished on account of the slaughter of 
James the apostle. Now, he wrote concerning 
our Lord after this manner: “At the same time 
there was Jesus, a wise man, if yet it be lawful 
to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonder- 
ful works, a teacher of those who willegy re- 
ceive the truth. He had many followers both of 
the Jews and of the Gentiles. He was believed 
to be Christ. And when, by the envy of our prin- 
cipal men, Pilate had condemned him to the 
cross, yet notwithstanding, those who had loved 
him at first persevered, for he appeared to them 
alive on the third day, as the oracles of the pro- 
phets had foretold many of these and other won- 
derful things concerning him; and the sect of 
Christians, so named from him, are not extinct 


Christ, as appears by Josephus, the writer of — 


ce 
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showed that their settlement was nobler than 
can be described by words. Now, since he made 
their interest give place to truth, for he would 
not support the opinion of impious men, I think 
it necessary to set down his words. What then 
does he say? ‘Now there was about that time 
, one Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him 
a map, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
leasure. He drew over to him both many of the 
ews and many of the Gentiles: He was the 
Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of 
the principal men among us, had condemned him 
to the cross, those that loved him at first did not 
forsake him, for he appeared to them the third 
day alive again, as the divine prophets had said 
these and a vast number of other ‘wonderful 
* things concerning him: and the tribe of Chris- 
tians, so named from him, are not extinct at this 
day.” . Now I cannot but wonder greatly at this 
man’s love of truth in many respects, but chiefly 
. where he says, ‘‘Jesus was a teacher of men who 
received the truth with pleasure.” 

About A. D. 449. Sozomen. Hist, Eccles. lib. i. 
cap. 1.—Now Josephus, the son of Mattathias, a 
priest, ἃ τη δὴ οὐ very great note both among the 

ews and Romans, may well be a witness of cre- 

dit, as to the truth of Christ’s history; for he 

“scruples to call him a man, as being a doer of 

wonderful works, anda teacher of the words of 

truth. He names him Christ openly, and is not 

ignorant that be was condemned to the cross, and 

appeared on the third day alive; and that ten 

thousand other wonderful things were foretold of 

him by the divine prophets. He testifies also, 

that those whom he drew over to him, being ma- 

ny of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, con- 

tinued to love him; and that the tribe named from 

1 him was not then extinct. Now he seems to me 

by this his relation, almost to proclaim that Christ 

is God. ~However, he appears to have been so 

affected with the strangeness of the thing, as to 

run as it were in a sort of middle way, so as not 

to put any indignity cag believers in him, but 
rather to afford his suffrage to them. 

About A. D. 510. Cassidorus, Hist. Tripar- 

tit. ὁ Sozomeno.—Now Josephus, the son of Mat- 

. tathias, and a priest, a man of great nobility 

among the Jews, and of great Uignity among the 

Romans, bears witness to the truth of Christ's 

history; for he dares not call him a man, asa 

doer of famous works, and a teacher of true doc- 

trines: he names him’Christ openly; and is not 

ignorant that he was condemned to the cross, and 

appeared on the third day alive, and that an in- 

finite number of other wonderful things were 

foretold of him by the holy prophets. Moreover, 

he testifies also, that there were then alive many 

: whom he had chosen, both Greeks and Jews, 
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and that they continued to love him; and thatthe 
sect which was named from him was by no means 


7 extinct at that time. 
‘4 A. Ὁ. 640. Chron. Alex. p. 514.—Now Jose- 
: phus also relates in the eighteenth book of Anti- 


quities, how John the Baptist, that holy man, 

was beheaded on account of Herodias, the wife 
; of Philip, the brother of Herod himself; for He- 
rod had divorced his‘former wife, who was still 
alive, and had been his lawful wife: she was the 
daughter of Aretas, king of the Petreans. When 
therefore Herod had taken Herodias away from 
her husband, while he was yet alive, (on Whose 
account he slew John also,) Aretas made war 
against Herod, because his daughter had been 
dishonourably treated. In which war, he says, 
that all Herod’s army was detroyed, and tbat he 
suffered that calamity because of the wickedness 
he had been guilty of against John. The same 
Josephus relates, that Herod lost his kingdom on 
account of Herodias, and that with her he was 
banished to Lyons, &c. 
P. 526, 527.) Now that our Saviour taught his 
preaching three years, is demonstrated both by 


DISSERTATION I. 


other nécessary reasonings, as also oat of the 
holy gospels, and out of Josephus’s writings, 
who was a wise man 2mong the Hebrews, &c. . 

Ῥ. 594, 586.] Josephus telates in the fifth book 
of the [Jewish] war, that Jerusalem was taken in 
the third [second] year of Vespasian, as after forty 
years since they dared to put Jesus to death: in 
which time he says ,that James the brother of our 


Lord, and bishop of Jerusalem, was thrown down 


{from the temple,] and slain of them by stoning. 
About A. D.740. Anastasias Abbas contr. Jud. 
—Now Josephus, an-author and writer of your 
own, says of Christ, that he was a just and good 
man,showed and declared so to be by divine grace, 
who gave aid to many by signs and miracles. 
About A. D. 790. Georgius Syncellus Chron. 
p. 339._These miseri¢s befell the Jews by way 
of revenge for James the Just, who was the bro- 
ther of Jesus that was called Christ, on the ac- 
count that they had slain him who was a mosf 
righteous person. Now, as Ananus, a person\of 
thet character, thought he had a proper opportu- 
nity, because Festus was dead, avd Albinus was 
but upon the road, so he assembles the sanhe- 
drim of judges, aud brings before them James, 
the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, 


|and some of his companions; and when he had 


formed an accusation against them, as breakers 
of the law, he delivered them to be stoned; but 
as for those that seemed the most equitable of the 
citizens, and those that were the most uneasy at 
the breach of the laws, they disliked what was 
done. They also sent to the king fAgrippa,] de- 
siring him to send to Ananus, that he should act 
so no more, for what he had done already could 
not be justified, &c. ; 

About A. D. 859. Johan. Mglela Chron. lib. x. 
—From that time began the destruction of th 
Jews, as Josephus, the philosopher of the He- 
brews, hath written ; who also saidthis, that from 
the time the Jews crucified Christ, who was a 
good and righteous man, (that is, if it be fit to call 
such ἃ one ‘a man, ané not a God;) the land of Ju- 
dea was never free from trouble. These things the 
same Josephus the Jew hasrelated in his writings. 

About A. D. 860. Photius Cod. lib, xiviii.—I 
have read the treatise of Josephus about the uni- 
verse, whose title I have elsewhere read to, be, 
Of the Substance of the Universe. It is contain- 
ed in two very small treatises. He treats of the 
origin of the world in a brief manner. However, 
he speaks of the divinity of Christ, who is our 
true God, ina way very like to whatwe use, de- 
claring that the same name of Christ belongs to 
him, and writes of his ineffable generation of the 
Father, after such a manner, as cannot be blam- 
ed; which thing may perhaps raise a doubt in 
some, whether Josephus were the author of the 
work, though the phraseology does not at all differ 
from this man’s other works. However, I have 
found in somie papers, that this discourse was not 
written by Josephus, but by sé Caius a presbyter. 

Cod. eexxxviii.] Herod the tetrarch of Gali- 
lee and of Perea, the son of Herod the Great, 
fell in love, as Josephus says, with the wife of 
his brother Philip, whose name was Herodias, 
who was the grand-daughter of Herod the Great, 
by his son Aristobulus, whom he had slain. 
Agrippa was also her brother. Now Herod ‘took 
her away from her husband, and married her. 
This is he that slew John the Baptist, that great 
man, the forerunner [of Christ,] being afraid, as 
Josephus. says,, lest he should raise a sedition 
among his people: for they all followed the diree- 
tions of John, on-aecount of the excellency of his 
virtue. In his time was (he passion of our Saviour. 

Cod. xxxiii.] [have read the Chronicle of Jus- 
tus of Tiberias. He omits the greatest part of 
whatwas most necessary to be related; but, as 
infected with Jewish prejudices, being also him- 
self a Jew by birth, he makes no mention at all 
of the advent, or of the acts done, or of the mira- 
cles wrought, by Christ. 
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The tome uncertain. Macarius in Actis Sanc- 
forum, tom. v. p. 149 ap. Fabric. Joseph. p. 61.— 
Josephus, a priest of Jerusalem, and one that 
wrote with truth the history of the Jewish af- 
fairs, bears- witness that Christ, the true God, 
was incarnate, and crucified, and the third day 
rose again; whose writings are deposited in the 
public library. Thus ke says: “Now thera was 
about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful 
to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonder- 
ful works, a teacher of such men as receive the 
truth with pleasure: he drew over to him both 
many of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles also: 
this was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the 
suggestion of the principal men among us, had 
coudemned him to the cross, those that loved 
him at the first, did not forsake him, for he ap- 
peared to them alive again the third day, as the 
divine prophets had foretold these, and ten thou- 
sand other wonderful things concerning him. 
And still the tribe of Christians, so named from 
him, are not extinet at this day.” Since there- 
fore the writer of the Hebrews has engraven 
this testimony concerning our Lord and Saviour 
in his own books, what defence can there remain 
for the unbelievers ? 

About A. D.980. Suidasin voce Jesous.—We 
have found Josephus, who hath written about the 
taking of Jerusalem, (of whom Eusebius Pam- 
phili makes frequent mention in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,) saying openly in his memoirs of the 
captivity, that Jesus officiated inthe temple with 
the priests. Thus we have found Josephus say- 
ing, a man of ancient times, and not very long 

er the apostles, &c. 

About A. D.1060. Cedrenus Compend. Hist. 
ν- 196.—Josephus dees indeed write concerning 

ohn the Baptist as follows: “Some of the Jews 
thought that the destruction of Herod’s army 
came from God, and that he was punished very 
justly for what punishment he inflicted on John, 
that was called the Baptist; for Herod slew him, 
who was a goodman, and commanded the Jews 
to exercise virtue, both by righteousness towards 
one another and piety towards God, and so to 
come to baptism.” But as concerning Christ, 
the same Josephus says, that about that time 
there was Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to 
call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful 
works, and a teacher of such men as receive the 
truth with pleasure, for that Christ drew over 
many even from the Gentiles; whom when Pi- 
late had crucified, those who at first had loved 
him, did not leave off to preach concerning him, 
for he appeared to them the third day alive again, 
as the divine prophets had testified, and spoke 
these and other wonderful things concerning him. 

About A. D. 1080. Theophiiact. in Joan. lib. 
xiii—The city of the Jews was taken, and the 
wrath of God was kindled against them; as also 
Josephus wituesses, that this eame upon them 
on account of the death of Jesus. 

About A. D. 1120. Zonoras Annal. tom. i. p. 
267:—Josephus, in the eighteenth book of Anti- 

uities, writes thus concerning our Lord and God 

esus Christ: * Now there was about this time, 
Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a 
man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
ae tig He drew over to him many of the 

ews and many of the Gentiles: He was the 
Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of 
the principal men among us, had condemned him 
to the cross, those that had loved him at first did 
not forsake him, for he appeared to them the 
third day alive again, as the divine prophets had 
said these and ten thousand other wonderful 
things concerning him; andthe tribe of Christians, 
so named from him, are not extinct at this day.” 

About A. D. 1220. Glycas Annal. p. 234,— 
Then did Philo, that wise man, and Josephus 
flourish. This last was styled, The lover of truth, 
because he commended John who baptized our 
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Lord: and because he bore witness that Christ, 
in like manner, was a wise man, and the doer 
great miracles; and that when he was crucifie 
he appeared the third day. 7 ey 
About A. D.1140. Gotfridus Viterdtensis Chron. 
p. 366. ὁ. Vers. Rufini.—Josephus relates, that a 
very great war arose between Aretas, king of the 
Arabians, and Herod,.on account of the sin which 
Herod had committed against John. Moreover, 
the same Josephus writes thus concerning Christ: 
“There was at this time Jesus, a wise man, if at 
least it be lawful to call him a man, for he wasa 
doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men 
as willingly hear truth. He also drew over to 
him many of the Jews, and many of the Gen- 
tiles: He was Christ. And when Pilate, at the’ 
aceusation of the principal men of our nation, bad 
decreed that he should be crucified, those that 
had loved him from the beginning did not forsake 
him, for he appeared to them the third day alive 
again, υκεν to what the divinely inspired 
prophets had foretold, that these and imnumera- 
ble other miracles should: come to pass about 
him. Moreover, both the name and. sect of 
Christians, who were named from him,-continue 
in being unto this day.” % 
About A. D.1360. Nicephorus Callistus Mist. 
Eccles. lib. i. p. 90, 91—Now this [concerning 
Herod the tetrarch] is attested to, not only by the 
book of the holy Gospels, but by Josephus, that 
lover of truth; who also makes mention of He- 
rodias his brother’s wife, whom Herod had taken 
away from him, while he was alive, and married 
her, having divorced his former lawful wife, wha 
was the daughter of Aretas, king of the Petrean 
Arabians. This Herodias he had married, and 
lived with ber’ on which account also, when he 
had slain John, he made war with Aretas, be- 
cause his datghter had been dishonourably uséd: 
in which war he relates, that all Herod’s army 
was destroyed, and that be suffered this on ac- 
count of the most unjust slaughter of John. He 
also adds, that John was a most righteous man, 
Moreover, he makes mention of his baptism, 
agreeing in all points thereto relating with the 
Gospel. He also informs us, that Herod lost his 
kingdom on account of Herodias, with whom also 
he was condemned to be banished to Vienne, 
which was their place of exile, and a city bor- 
dering upon Gaul, and lying near the utmost 
bounds of the west. 3 ὴ 
Alout A. 7). 1450. Hardmanus Schedelius Chron, 
p. 100.—Josephus, the Jew, who was called Fla- 
vius, a priest, and the son of Mattathias, a priest of 
that nation, a most celebrated historian, and very 
skilful in many things; he was certainly a good 
man, and of an excellent character, who had the 
highest opinion of Christ. ; 
About A. D. 1480. Platini de Vitis Pontificum 
inChristo.—\ sball avoid mentioning what Christ 
did until the 30th year of his age, when he was 
baptised by John, the son of Zacharias, because 
not only the Gospels and Epistles are full of those 
acts of his, which he did in the most excellent and 
most holy manner, but the books of such as were 
quite remote from his way of living, and acting, 
and ordaining, are also full of the same. Flavi- 
ous Josephus himself, who wrote twenty books 
of the Jewish Antiquities in the Greek tongue, 
when he had proceeded as far as the government 
of the emperor Tiberins, says, “there was in 
those days Jesus, a certain wise man, if at least 
it be lawful te call him a man, for he was a doer 


of wonderful works, and a teacher of men, of , 


such especially as willingly bear the truth. On 
this account he drew over to him many both of 
the Jews and Gentiles: He was Christ. But 
when Pilate, instigated by the principal men of 
our nation, had decreed that he should be cruci- 
fied, yet did not those who-had loved him from 
the beginning forsake him: and besides, he na 
peared to them:the third day after his death, 
alive, as the divinely inspired prophets had fore- 
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told that taese and innumerable other miracles 
should come to pass about him. And the famous 
name of Christians, taken from him, as well as 
their sect, do still continue in being.” 

The same Josephus also affirms, that John the 
Baptist, a true prophet, and onthat account one 
that was had in esteem by all men, was slain by 
Herod, the son of Herod the Great, a little be- 
fore the death of Christ, in the castle of Mache- 
rus; not because he was afraid for himself and 
his kingdom, as the same author says, but be- 
cause he had incestuously married Herodias the 
sister of Agrippa,-and the wife of that excellent 
person his brother Philip. 

About A. D.1480. Trithumius Abbas de Scrip- 
tor: Eccles.—Josephus the Jew, although he con- 
tinued to be a Jew, did frequently commend the 
Christians; and in the eighteenth book of Anti- 
quities, wrote down an eminent testimony con- 
cerning our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Observations from the foregoing Evidence and 
μ᾿. Citations. 

J. Tue style of all these original testimonies 
belonging to Josephus is exactly the style of the 
same Josephus, and especially the style about 
those parts of his Antiquities wherein we find 
these testimonies. This is denied by nobody as 
to the other, concerning John the Baptist. and 
James the Just, and is now become equally un- 
deniable as to that coneerning Christ. 

11. These testimonies therefore being confes- 
sedly and undeniably written by Josephus him- 
self, itis next to impossible that he should wholly 
omit some testiniony concerning Jesus Christ; 
nay, while his testimonies of John the Baptist, 


-and James the Just, are so honorable, and give 


them so gréat characters, it is also impossible 
that this testimony concerning Christ should be 
other than very honourable, or such as afforded 
him a still greater character also. Could the 
very same author, who gave such a full and ad- 
vantageous character of John the Baptist, the 
forerunner of Jesus of: Nazareth, all whose dis- 
ciples were by him directed to Jesus of Nazareth, 
as tothe true Messias, and all whose disciples 
became afterwards the disciples of Jesus of Na- 
zareth, say nothing honourable of that Jesus of 
Nazareth himself? And this in.a history of those 
very times in which he was born, and lived, and 
died, and that while the writer lived but a little 
after him, in the same country in which he was 
born, and lived, and died. ‘This is almost incre- 
dible. And further, could the very same author, 
who gave such an advantageous character of 
James the Just, and this under the very appella- 
tion of James the brrother.of Jesus, who was called 
Christ, which James was one of the principal 
disciples or apostles of this Jesus Christ, and had 
been many years the only Christian bishop of the 
believing Jews of Judea and Jérusalem, in the 
very days, and in the very country of this wri- 
ter; could he, I say, wholly omit any, nay, avery 
honourable account of Jesus: Christ himself, 
whose disciple and bishop this James most cer- 
tainly was? This is also almost incredible. Hear 
what Ittigius, one of the wisest and most learned 
of all those who have lately inclined to give up 
the testimony concerning Christ, as it stands in 
our copies, for spurious,'says upon this occasion: 
“Tf any one object ἴο me, that Josephus hath not 
omitted John the Baptist,the forerunner of Christ, 
nor James the disciple of Christ,and that therefore 
he could not have done the part of a good histo- 
rian, if he had been entirely silent concerning 
Christ, I shall freely grant that Josephus was not 
entirely silent concerning Christ; nay, I shall fur- 
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by the apostles in the name of Christ imprinted 
a saered horror.” be ὶ 

Ili. The famous clause in this testimony of 
Josephus concerning Christ, ‘This was Christ, or 
the Christ, did not mean that this Jesus was the. 
Christ of God, or the true Messiah of the Jews, 
but that.this Jesus was distinguished from all 
others of that name, of which there were not a 
few, as mentioned by Josephus himself, by the 
addition of the other name of Christ; or that this 
person was no other than he whom all the world 
knew by the name of Jesus Christ, and his fol- 
lowers by thename of Christians. This I esteem 
to be a clear case, and that from the arguments 
following: ; 

(1.) The Greeks and Romans, for whose use 
Josephus wrote his Antiquities, could no other- 
wise understand these words. The Jews indeed, 
and afterward the Christians, who knew that a 
great Messiah, a person that was to be Christ, 
the Anointed of God, and that was to perform 
the office of a King, a Priest, and a Prophet, to 
God’s people, might readily so understand this 
expression; but Josephus, as I have.already no- 
ted, wrote-here, not to Jews or Christians, but to 
Greeks and Romans, who knew nothing of this, 
but knew very well that an eminent person living 
in Judea, whose name was Jesus Chrest, or Je- 
sus Christ, had founded a new and numerous 
sect, which took the latter of those names, and 
were every where from him called Cbrestians, 
or Christians; in which sense alone could the 
understand these words of Josephus, and in whic 
sense I believe he desired they should understand 
them; nor does Josephus ever use the Hebrew 
term Messiah in any of his writings, nor the Greek 
term Christ in any such acceptation elsewhere. 

(2.) Josephus himself as good as explains his 
own Meaning, and that by the last clause of this 
very passage, where he says, the Christians 
were named from this Christ, without a syllable 
as though he really meant he was the true Mes- 
siah, or Christ of God. . He farther seems to me 
to explain this his meaving in that other place, 
where alone he elsewhere mentions this name of 
Christ, that is, when upon occasion of the men- 
tion of James, when he was condemned by Ana- 
nus, he calls him the Brother of Jesus, not, that 
was the true Messiah, or the true Christ, but 
only that was called Christ. 

(3.) It was quite beside the purpose of Jose- 
phus to. declare himself here to’be a Christian. 
or a believer in Jesus asthe true Messiah. Had 
he intended so to do, he would surely have ex- 
plained the meaning of the word Christ to his 
Greek and Roman readers; he would surely. 
have been a great deal fuller and larger in his 
accounts of Christ and of the Ciristian-religion: 
nor would such a.declaration at that time have 
recommended him, or his nation, or his writings, 
to either the Greeks or the Romans; of his repu- 
tation with both which people, he is. known to 
have been, in the writing of these Antiquities, 
bigs greatly solicitous, ; ‘ 

(4.), Josephus’s usual way of writing is histori- 
cal.and declarative of facts, and of the opinions 
of others, and but rarely such as directly informs 
us of his own opinion, unless we prudently gather 
it, from what he says historieally, or as the opi- 
nions of others. This is very observable in Ἢ 
writings of Josephus, and in particular as to 
what he says of John the Baptist, and of James 
the Just; so that this interpretation is most pro» 
bable, as most agreeable to Josephus’s way of 
writing in parallel cases. iota 

(5.) This seems to be the universal:sense of all 
the ancients without exception. who cite this tes- 


ther grant, that: when Josephus was speaking of||timony from him; and though they almost every 


Christ, he did not abstain from his commenda- 
tion ; for we are not to determine from that in- 
veterate hatred which the modern Jews bear to 
Christ, what was the behaviour of those Jews, 
upon whom the miracles that were daily~yrought 


where own this to be the true reading, yet do 
they every where suppose Josephus to.be still 
an unbelieving Jew, and not a believing Chris- 
tian: nay, Jerome appears so well assured of 
this interpretation, and that Josephus did nat 
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mean to declare 
eommon opinion, 


more by these words thana 
t, according to his usual 
way of interpreting authors, not to the words, 
but to the sense, (of which we have, 1 think, two 
more instances in his accounts out of Josephus, 
now before us,) he renders this clause eredebatur 
- Christus, i. e, He was believed to be Christ. 
r is this parallel expression of Pilate to be 
otherwise understood when he made that inscrip- 
tion on the cross, This is Jesus, the King of the 
Jews.(a) which is well explained by himself else- 
where, and corresponds to the import of the pre- 
sent clause, What shall I do with Jesus, who is 
called Christ? (Ὁ) And we may full as well prove 
from Pilate’s inscription upon the cross that he 
hereby declared himself a believer in Christ, for 
the real Kifig of the Jews, as we can from these 
words of Josephus, that he thereby declared him- 
ον be a real believer in him, as the true Mes- 
sia 
IV. Though Josephus did not design here to 
declare himself openly to be a Christian, yet 
could he not possibly believe all that he here as- 
serts concerning Jesus Christ, unless he were so 
fara Christian as the Jewish Nazarenes or Ebio- 
nites then were, who believed Jesus of Nazareth 
to be the true Messiah, without believing he was 
more than a man; who also believed the neces- 
sity of the observation of the ceremonial law of 
Moses in order to Salvation for all mankind, 
which were the two main articles of those Jew- 
ish Christians’ faith, though in opposition to all 
the thirteen apostles of Jesus Christ in the first 
century, and in oppesition to the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ in the following centuries also. 
Accordingly, I have elsewhere proved, that Jo- 
sephus was no other in his own mind and con- 
seience than a Nazarene or Ebionite Jewish) 
Christian; and have observed that this entire 
testimony, and all that Josephus says of John the 
Baptist, and of James, as well as his absolute αἰἷ- 
lence about all the rest of the apostles and their 
companions, exactly agrees to him under that 
character, and no other. And indeed to me it is 
most astonishing, that all our learned men, who 
have of late considered these testimonies of Jo- 
sephus, except the converted Jew Galatinus, 
should miss such an obvious and natural obser- 
vation. We ail know this from St. James’s own} 
~ words,(c) that so many ten thousands of the Jews as 
believed in Christ, in the first century, were al/ 
zealous of the ceremonial law, or were no other 
than Nazarene or Ebionite Christians; and, by 
consequence, if there were any reason to think 
our Josephus to be in any sense a believer, or a 
Christian, as from all these testimonies there 


were very great ones, all those, and many other || 


reasons, could not but conspire to assure us he 
was no other than a Nazarene or Ebionite Chris- 
tian: and this I take to be the plain and evident 
: of this whole matter. 

. Since therefore Josephus appears to have 
been, in his own heart and conscience, no other 
than a Nazarene or Ebionite Christian, and, b 
consequence, with them rejected all our Gree 
gospels and Greek books of the New Testament, 
and received only the Hebrew gospel of the Na- 
zarenes or Ebionites, styled by them, 7'he Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews ; or according to the 
twelve apostles, or even according to Matthew, we 
ought always to have that Nazarene or Ebionite 
gospel, with the other Nazarene or Ebionite frag- 
ments in view, when we consider any passages 
of Josephus relating to Christ or to Christianity, 
Thus, since that gospel omitted all that is in the 
beginning of our St. Matthew and St. Luke’s 

ospels, and began with the ministry of John the 
Baptist; in which first parts of the gospel histo- 
ry are the accountsof the slaughter of the ipfants, 
aud of the enrolment or taxation under Augustus 
Cesar and Herod, it is no great wonder that Jose- 


(a) Matth. xxvii. 37. (8) Matth. xxvii. 17, 22. 
(Ὁ) Acts τχι. 20. 
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phus has not .aken care particularly and clearly 
to preserve those histories to us. Thus, when we 
find that Josephus calls James the brother of 
Christ, by the name of James the Just, and de- 
scribes him asa most just and righteous man, in 
an especial manner, we are to remember that 
such is his name and character in the gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews; and the other Ebionite 
remains of Hegesippus, but nowhere else that I 
remember, in the earliest antiquity: nor are we 
to suppose they herein referred to any other than. 
that righteousness which was by the Jewish law, 
wherein St. Paul, (4) before he embraced Chris- 
tianity, professed himself to haye been blameless. 
Thus when Josephus, with other Jews, ascribed 
the miseries of that nation under Vespasian and 
Titus, with the destruction of Jerusalem, to the 
barbarous murder of James the Just, we must 
remember what we learn from the Ebionite frag- 
ments of Hegesippus, that these Ebionites inter- 
preted.a prophecy of Isaiah, as foretelling this 
very murder, and those consequent miseries : Lev 
us take away thejust one, for he is unprofitable to 
us: therefore shall they eat the fruit of their own 
ways.(e) ‘Thus when Josephus says, as we have 
seen, that the most equitable citizens of Jerusa- 
lem, and those that were most zealous of the” 
law, were very uneasy at the condemnation of 
this James, and some of-his friends or fellow 
Christians, by the high priest and sanhedrim, 
about A. D: 62, and declares that he himself was 
one of those Jews who thought the terrible mi- 
series of that nation effects of the. vengeance of 
God for their murder of this James, about A. D. 
68, we may easily see these opinions could only 
be the opinions of converted Jews or Ebionites. 
The high priest and sanhedrim, who always 
persecuted the Christians, and now condemned 
these Christians, and the body of these unbe- 
lieving Jews, who are supposed to suffer for mur- 
dering this James, the head of the Nazarene or 
Ebionite Christians in Judea, could not, to be 
sure, be of that opinion; nor could Josephus him- 
self be of the same opinion, as he declares he 
was, without the strongest inclinations to the 
Christian religion, or without being secretly a 
Christian Jew, i. e. a Nazarene or Ebionite, 
which thing is, by the way, a very great addition- 
al argument that such he was and no other. Thus, 
lastly, when Josephus is cited in Suidas as affirm- 
ing that Jesus officiated with the high priests in 
the temple, this account is by no means disagree- 
able to the pretensions ofthe Ebionites. Hegesip- 
pus affirms the very same of James the Just also. 

VI. In the first citation of the famous testimo- 
ny concerning our Saviour, from Tacitus, almost 
all that was true of the Jews is directly taken 
by him out of Josephus, as will,be demonstrated 
under the third Dissertation hereafter. 

VII. The second author I have alleged for it is 
Justin Martyr, one so nearly coeval with Jose- 
phus, that he might be born about the time that 
he wrote his Antiquities, appeals to the same An- 
tiquities byte very name ;and though he does 
not here directly quote them, yet does he seem 
to me to allude to this very testimony in them 
concerning our Saviour, when he affirms in this 
place to Trypho the Jew, that his nation origt- 
nally knew that Jesus was risen from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven, as the prophets did Son etell 
was to happen. Since there neither now is, nor 
probably in the days of Justin was, any otherJew- 
ish testimony extant, which is so agreeable to 
what Justin here affirms of those Jews, as is this 
of Josephus the Jew before us; nor indeed does he 
seem to me to have had any thing else particularly 
in his view here, but this very testimony, where 
Josephus says, “ That Jesus appeared to his fol- 
lowers alive the third day after his crucifixion, as 
the divine prophets had foretold these, and ten” 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him.” 


(ἄν Philipp- iii. 4—6. (e) Is. ii 10. 1 
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VIII. The third author I have quoted for Jo- 
sephus’s testimonies of Jolin the Baptist, of Je- 
sus of Nazareth, and of James the Just, is Ori- 
gen, who is indeed allowed on all hands to have 

uoted him for the excellent characters of John 
the Baptist, and of James the Just, but whose 
supposed entire silence about this testimony con- 
cerning Christ is usually alleged as pont se 
argument against its being genuine, and particu- 
larly as to the clause, this was the Christ; and 
that, as we have seen, because he twice assures 
us, that in his opinion, Josephus did not himself 
acknowledge Jesus for the Christ. Now as to 
this latter clause, I have already shown, that Jo- 
sephus did not here, in writing to Greeks and 
_Romans, mean any such thing by those words as 
Jews and Christians naturally understood by 
them: I have also observed, that all the ancients 
allow still, with Origen, that Josephus did not, in 
the Jewish and Christian sense, acknowledge 
Jesus for the true Messiah, or the true Christ of 
God; wotwithstanding their express quotation of 
that clause in Josephus as genuine, so that un- 
less, we suppose Origen to have had a different 
notion of these words from all the other ancients, 
we cannot conclude from this assertion of Ori- 
gen’s, that he had not these words in his copy, 
not to say that it is, after all, much more likely 
that his copy a little differed from the other co- 
pies in this clause, or indeed omitted it entirely, 
than that he, on its account, must be supposed 
not to have had the rest of this testimony therein, 
though indeed I see no necessity of making any 
such supposal at all. However, it seems to me 
that Origen affords us four seyeral indications 
that the main parts at least of this testimony it- 
self were in his copy.’ 

‘(1.) When Origen introduces Josephts’s testi- 
mony concerning James the Just, that he thought 
the miseries of the Jews were an instance of 

_ the divine vengeance on that nation for putting 
James to death instead of Jesus, he uses an ex- 
pression no way necessary to his purpose, nor 
occasioned by any words of Josephus there, that 
they had slain that Christ whichis foretold in the 
Prophecies. Whence could this expression come 
here into Origen’s mind, when he was quoting a 
testimony of Josephus concerning the brother of 
Christ, but from his remembrance of a clause in 
the ery of the same Josephus concerning 
Christ himself, that the prophets had foretotd his 
death and resurrection, and ten thousand other 
wonderful things concerning him 7 

(2.) How came Origen to be so surprised at 
Josephus’s ascribing the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem to the Jews’ murdering of James the Just, 
and not to their murdering Jesus, as we have 
seen he was, if he had not known that Josephus 
had spoken of Jesus and his death before, and 
that he had a very good opinion of Jesus, which 
yet he could learn no way so authentically as 
from this testimony? Nor do the words he here 
uses, that Josephus was not remote from the truth, 
perhaps allude to any thing else but to this very 
testimony before us, , 

(3.) How came the same Origen, upon another 
slight occasion, when he had just set down that 
testimony of Josephus concerning James the Just, 
the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, to 
say, that “it may be questioned whether the 
Jews thought Jesus to be a ran, or whether they 
did not suppose him to be a being of a diviner 
kind?” This looks so very like the fifth and 
sixth clauses of this testimony in Josephus, that 
Jesus was a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a 
man, that it is highly probable Origen thereby 
alluded to them: and this is the more to be de- 
pended on because al! the unbelieving Jews, ahd 


all the rest of the Nazarené Jews, esteemed Je- | 


sus with one Consent as a mere man, the son of 
Joseph and Mary, and it is not, I think, possible 
to produce any one Jew but Josephus, who, in a 
sort of compliance with the Romans and the 
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catholic Christrans, who thought him a God, 
would say any thing like his beinga God. 

(4.) How came Origen to affirm twice, so ex- 
pressly, that Josephus did not himself own, in 
the Jewish and Christian sense, that Jesus was 
Christ, notwithstanding his quotation of such 
eminent testimonies out of him for John the 
Baptist, his forerunner, and for James the Just, 
his. brother, ahd one of his’ principal disciples? 
There is no passage in all Josephus so likely to 
persuade Origen of this as is the famous testi- 
mony before us, wherein, as he and all the an- 
cients understood it, he was generally called 
Christ indeed, but not any otherwise than as the 
common name whence the sect of Christians 
was derived, and-where he all along speaks of 
those Christians as a sect then insbeing, whose 
author was a wonderful person, and his followers 
great loversof him and of the truth, yet as such 
a sect as he had not joined himself to. Which 
exposition, as it is a very natural one, so was it, 
i doubt, but too true of our Josephus at that 
time: nor can I devise any other reason but this, 
and the parallel language of Josephus elsewhere, 
when he speaks of James as the brother, not of 
Jesus who was Christ, but of Jesus who was call- 
ed Christ, that could so naturally induce Origen 
and others to be of that opinion. 

IX. There are two remarkable passages in 


\Suidas and Theophylact, already set down, as 


citing Josephus; the former, that Jesus officiated 
with the priests of the temple; and the latter, 
that the destruction of Jerusalem and miseries 
of the Jews, were owing to their putting Jesus 
to death, which are in none of our present copies, 
nor cited thence by any ancienter authors, nor 
indeed do they seem altogether consistent with 
the other more authentic testimonies. However, 
since Suidas cites his passage from a treatise of 
Josephus’s, called Memoirs of the Jews’ captivi- 
ty, a book never heard of elsewhere, and since 
both citations are not at all disagreeable to Jo- 
sephus’s character as a Nazarene or Ebionite, ἵ 
dare not positively conclude that they are spuri- 
ous, but must leave them in suspense, for the far- 
ther consideration of the learned. 

-X. As to that great critic Photius, in the ninth 
century, who is supposed not to have had this 
testimony in his copy of Josephus, or else to 
bave esteemed it spurious, because, in his ex- 
tracts out of Josephus’s Antiquities, it is not ex- 
ares mentioned; this is a strange thing in- 

eed! thata section which had been cited out of 
Josephus’s copies all along before the days of 

Photius, as well as it has all along been cited out 
of them since his days, should be supposed not 
to be in his copy, because he does not directly 
mention it in certain short and imperfect ex- 
tracts, no way particularly relating to such mat- 
ters. Those who lay a stress on this silence of 
Photius, seem little to have attended to the na- 
ture and brevity of those extracts. They con- 
tain little or nothing, as he in effect profésses at 
their entrance, but what concerns Antipater, 
Herod the Great, and his brethren and family, 
with their exploits, till the days of Agrippa, jun- 
ior, and Cumanus, the governor of Judea, fifteen 
years after the death of our Saviour, without 
ove word of Pilate, or what happened under his 
government, which yet was the only proper place 
in which this testimony could come to be men- 
tioned. - However, since Photius seems, there- 
fore, as we have seen, to suspect the treatise 
ascribed by some to Josephus, of the Universe, 
because it speaks very high things of the eternal 
generation and divinity of Christ, this looks very 
like his knowledge and belief of somewhat really 
in the same Josephus, which spake in a lower 
manner of him. which could be hardly any other 
passage than this testimony before us. And since, 
as we have also seen, when he speaks of the Jew- 
ish history of Justus of Tiberias, as infected with 
the prejudices of the Jews, in taking no notice 
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of the advent, of the acts, and of the miracles of |] were not in the copies of his age. Tertullian 
Jesus Christ, while yet he never speaks ‘so of ||mever once hints aye of pra treatises 
Josephus himself, this naturally implies also, that |] but those against Apion, and that in general ἮΝ 
there was not the like occasion here as there, | for a point of chronology: nor does it any way 
but that Josepbus had not wholly omitted that “tg that Tertullian ever saw any of Jose- 
advent, those acts, or miracles, which yet he has |] phu’'s writings beside, and far from being cer- 
done every where else, in the books seen by Pho- || tain that he saw even those. He had particular 
tius, as well as Justus of Tiberias, but in this fa- |] oceasion, in his dispute against the Jews, to quote 
mous testimony before us; so that it is probable || Josephus, above any other writer, to prove the 
Photius not only had this testimony in his copy, |;completion of the prophecies of the did Testa- 
but believed it to be genuine also. ment in the destruction of Jerusalem and mise- 
ΧΙ. As to the silence of Clement of Alexan- || ries of the Jews at that time, of which he there 
dria, who cites the Antiquities of Jusephus, but|/ discourses, yet does he never once quote him 
never cites any of the testimonies now before us, || upon that solemn occasion; so that it seems to 
it is no strange thing at all, since he never cites || me, that Tertullian never read either the Greek 
Josepbus but once, and that for a point of chro- || Antiquities of Josephus, or his Greek books of 
nology only, to determine how many years had ||the Jewish Wars; nor is this dt all strange in 
passed from the days of Moses to the days of Jo- || ‘Tertullian, a Latimwriter that lived in Africa, by 
sephes; so that his silence may almost as well ||none of which African writers is there any one 
be alleged against a hundred other remarkable || clause, that I know of, cited out of any of Jose- 
assages in Josephus’s works as against these ||phus’s writings: nor is it worth my while, in 
fore us. such numbers of positive citations of these elau- 

. XIL. Nor does the like silence of Tertullian || ses, to mention the silence of other later writers, 
imply that these testimonies, or any of them, ||as being here of very small consequence. 


‘ 


4 DISSERTATION II. 
Concerning God's Command to Abraham to offer up Isaac his Son for a Sacrifice. 


- Smyce this command to Abraham (7) has of{ pear so to be: but that still he is not obliged, nor 
late been greatly mistaken by some, who venture || does in general give his creatures an account of 
to reason about very ancient facts, from very || the particular reasons of such his dispensations 
modern notions, and this without a due regard to || toward them immediately, but usually tries and 
either the customs, or opinions, or cirenmstances || exercises their faith and patience, their resigna- 


of the times whereto these facts belong, or indeed’ | tion and obedience, in their present state of pro- 


to the true reasons of the facts themselves; since || bation, and reserves those reasons to the last day, 
the mistakes about those customs, opinions, cir- || the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment 
cumstances, and reasons, have of late so far pre- || of God. (9) 

vailed, that the very samé action of Abraham’s, | 2. That the entire histories of the past ages, 
which was so celebrated by St. Paul,(g) ὅτι} from the days of Adam till now, do show, that 
James,(h) the author to the Hebrews,(i) Philo,{4) || almighty God has ever exercised his power over 
and Josephus, (/) in the first century, and by in- |) mankind, and that without giving them an im- 
numerable others since, as an uncommon ia-|! mediate account of the reasons of such his con- 
stance of signal virtue, of heroic faith in God, || duct; and that withal the best and wisest men of 
and piety towards him; nay, is in the sacred (m) || all ages, Heathens as well as Jews and Chris- 
history highly commended by the divine Angel || tians, Marcus Antonius as well as the patriarch 
of the Covenant, in the name of God himself, || Abraham and St. Paul, have eyer humbly sub- 
and promised to be plentifully rewarded; since || mitted themselves to this conduct of the divine 
this command, I say, is now at last in the eigh- || providence, and always confessed that they were 
teenth century, become a stone of stumbling and || obliged to the undeserved dness and mercy 
arock of offence among us, and that sometimes || of God for every enjoyment, but could not de- 
topersons of otherwise good sense, and of a re- || mand any of them of his justice, no, not'so much 
tigious disposition of mind also, I shail endeavour | as the continuance of that life whereto those en- 
to set this matter in its true, i. e. in its ancient |) joyments do appertain. When God was pleased 
and original light, for the satisfaction of the in-||to sweep the wicked race of men away by a 
quisitive. In order whereto we are to consider, || flood, the young innocent infants as well as the 
_ 1. That till this very profane-age, it has been, || guilty old sinners ; when he was pleased to short- 
I think, universally allowed by all seber persons, || en the lives of men after the flood, and still down- 
who owned themselves the creatures of God,that | ward till the days of David and Solomon; when 
the Creator has a just right over all his rational | he was pleased to destroy impure Sodom and Go- 
creatures, to protract their lives to what length || morrah by fire and brimstone from heaven, and 
he pleases ; to cut them off when and by what || to extirpate the main body of the Amorites out of 
instrument he pleases ; to afflict them with what || the land of Canaan, as soon as their iniquities were 
sicknesses he pleases, and to remove them from || /u//, ( ») and in these instances include the youn 
one state or place in this his great palace of the || innocent infants, together with the old hardene 
universe to another, as he pleases; and that 411} sinners ; when God was pleased to send an an- 
those rational creatures are bound in duty and |} gel, and by him to destroy 185,000 Assyrians, (the 
interest to acquiesce under the divme disposal, || number attested to by Berosus the Chaldean, as 


and to resign themselves up to the good provi- || well as by our own Bibles,) in the daysof Heze- — 


dence of God in all such his dispensations towards || kiab, most of whom seem to have had no other 
them. I do not mean to intimate, that God may, || peculiar guilt upon them than that common to 
or ever does act in these cases after a mere arbi- || soldiers in war, of obeying,without reserve, their 
trary manner, or without sufficient reason, be- || king Sennacherib, his generals and captains ; and 
lieving, according to the whole tenor of natural || when, at the plague of Athens, London, Mar- 
and revealed religion, that he hateth nothing that || seilles, &c. so many thousand righteous men and 
he hath made; (z) that whatsoever lie does, how || women, with innocent babes, were swept away, 
melancholy soever it may appear at first sight to || on a sudden by a fatal contagion; 1 do not re-~. 
us, is mally intended for the good of his crea-|/member that sober men have complained that 
tures, and, at the upshot of things, will fully ap- || God dealt unjustly with such his creatures, up 
Gen. xxii. ) Rom. iv. 16-25. (m) Gen. xxii. I5—18. (τὴ Wid. xi. 24. 
ες Gh) James ii. 21, 22. (@ Heb. xi. 17—19. (0)Rom. Uvii, (p) Gen. xv, 16, 
᾿ ΟΝ Phil. de Gyant. p. ei (Ὁ Jos. Antiq: Β. i. c. xiii. "™* 
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those to us seemingly severe dispensations: nor|{ the,second voice, (2) on account of his obedience 
are we certain when any such seemingly severe} to that command, are demonstrations that Abra 

dispensations are really such, nor do we know|| ham’s commission for what he did .was truly di- 
but shortening the lives of men may sometimes|| vine, and are an entire justification of his con- 


be the greatest blessing to them, and prevent or 
put a stop to those courses of gross wickedness 
which might bring them to a greater misery in 
‘the world to come: nor is it fit for such poor, 
weak, and ignorant creatures as we are, in the pre- 
sent-state, to ¢all our almighty, and all-wise, and 
all-good Creator and Benefactor to an account, 
upon any such oecasions; since we cannot but ac- 
knowledge that itis He that hath made us, and. 
not we ourselves ;(q) that we are nothing, and 
have nothing of ourselves, independent of him ; 
butthatall we are, all we have, andall we hope for, 
is derived from him from his free and undesery- 
ed bounty, which therefore he may justly take 
from us in what way soever. and whensoever he 
pleases; all wise and good men still saying in 
such cases, with the pious Psalmist, xxxix. 9, “I 
was dumb, I opened not my mouth, because thou 
didst it; and with patient Job, i. 21, ii. 10, “Shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
not we receive evil? The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” If, therefore, this shortening or taking 
away the lives of men be an objection against 
any divine command for that purposé, it is full as 
strong against the present system of the world, 
against the conduct of divine providence in 

eneral, and against natural religion, whieh is 
ounded.on the justice of that providence, and is 
no-way peculiar to revealed religion, or to the fact 
of Abraham now before us. Nor is this case 
much different. from what was soon. after the 
days of Abraham thoroughly settled, after Job 
and his friends’ debates, by the inspiration of 
Elihu, and the determination of God himself, 
wliere the divine providence was at length tho- 
roughly cleared and justified before all the world, 
as it will be, no question, more generally cleared 
and justified at the final judgment. 

3. That till this profane age, it has also, [ think; 
been universally allowed. by all sober men, that 
acommand of God, when sufficiently made known 
to be so, is abundant authority for the taking 
away the life of any person whomsoever. [doubt 
both ancient and modern princes; generals of ar- 
mies, and judges, even those of the best reputa- 
tion also, have tured to take many men’s 
lives away upon much less authority; nor in- 
deed do the most sceptical of the moderns care 
to deny this authority directly: they rather take 
a method of objecting somewhat more plausible, 
though it amount. to much the same: they say 
that the apparent disagreement of any command 
tothe moral attrihutes of God, such as this of the 
slaughter of an only child seems plainly to be, 
will be a greater evidence that such command 
does not come from God, than any pretended re- 
velation can be that it does: Butas to this mat- 
ter, although divine revelations have now so long 
ceased, that we are not well acquainted with the 
manner of conyeying such revelations with cer- 
tainty to men, and by consequence the apparent 
disagreement of a command with the moral αἵ- ἢ 
tributes of God, ought at present generally, if 
uot constantly, to deter men from acting upon 
such a pretended revelation, yet there was: no 
such uncertainty in the days of the old prophets 
of God, or of Abraham, the friend of God, (r) 
who are ever found to have had an entire cer- 
tainty of those their revelations: and what evi- 
dently shows they were not deceived, is this, 
that the events and.consequences of things after- 
ward always corresponded, and secured them of 


the truth of such divine revelations. Thus the 
first miraculous voice from heaven, (8) calling to 
Abraham not to execute this 
performance of those eminent 


| @ Psal. Ἂς. 3. 
j 4) Gen. xxii. 11, 12. 


(r) Isaiah xii. 8. 
(ἢ Gen. xxii. 17, 18. 


duct in this matter. The words of the first voice 
from héaven will come hereafter to be set down 
in a fitter place; but the glorious promises made 
to Abraham’s obedience by the second voice, 
must here be produced from verse 15—18. ‘‘ And 
the angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out. 
of heaven the second time, and said, By myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord; for because thou 
hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, from me, that. in blessing I 
will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multip] 
thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the san 
which is upon the sea-shore ; and thy seed shall 
possess the gate of his enemies: and in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, be- 
cause thou hast obeyed my voice.” Every one 
of. which promises have been eminently fulfilled; 
and, what is chiefly remarkable, the Jast a 
principal of them, that in Abraham’s srxED all the 
nations of the earth shall-be blessed, was never 
promised till this time. It had been twice pro- 
mised him, chap. xii. ver. 3, and xviii. 18, that in 
himself should the families of the earth be blessed, 
but that this blessing was to belong to future 
times, and to be bestowed by the means of one 
of his late posterity, the Messias, that great Seed 
and Son of Abraham only, was never revealed 
before; but,.on such an amazing instance of his 
faith and obedience, as was this his readiness to 
offer up his only bepotien son Isaac, was now 
first promised, and-has been long ago performed, 
in the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Da- 
vid, the Son of Abrakam,{u) which highly de- 
serves our observation in this place; nor can we 
suppose that any thing else than clear.conviction 
that this command cafme from God, could induce 
so good a man, and so tender a father as Abraham 
was, to sacrifice his own beloved son, and to lose 
thereby all the comfort he received from him at 
present, and all the expectation he had of a nume- 
rous and happy posterity from him hereafter. 

4. That long before the days of Abraham, the 
demons or heathen gods had required and re- 
ceived human sacrifices, and particularly that of 
the offerer’s own children, and this both before 
and after the deluge. This practice had been 
indeed so long left off in Egypt, and the custom 
of sacrificing animals there was confined to so 
few kinds ‘in the days of Herodotus, that they 
would not believe they had ever offered human 
sacrifices at all: for he says, (x) ‘That the fable, 
as if Hercules was sacrificed to Jupiter in Egypt 
was feigned by the Greeks, who were pera: 
unacquainted with the nature of the Egyptians, 
and their laws; for how should they sacrifice 
men, with whom it is unlawful to sacrifice any 
brute beast? (boars, and bulls, and pure calves, 
and ganders, only excepted.”) However, it is 
evident from Sanchoniatho, Manetho, Pausanias, 
Diodorus Siculus, Philo, Plutarch, and Porphyry, 
that such sacrifices were frequent both in Phe- 
niciaand Egypt, and thatlong before the days 
of Abraham, as Sir John Marsham and: Bishop 
Cumberland have fully proved; nay, that in 
other places, (though aot in Egypt,) this cruel 
practice continued long after Abraham, and this 
till the very third, if not also the fifth century of 
Christianity, before it was quite abolished. Take 
the words of the original authors in English, as 
most of them occur in the originals, in Sir John 
‘Marsham’s.Chronicum, p. 76—78, 200—304,. 

“*(w) Chronus offered up his only begotten son 
as a burnt-offering, to his father Ouranus, when 
there was a famine and a pestilence.” 

“(z) Chronus, whom the’ Pheenicians named 


command, and the || Israel, [it should be JZ,] and who was after his 
promises made by || death consecrated unto the star Saturn, when he 


(u) Matth. i. 1. 


: Ἷ Ὁ) Ap. Marsh. Chron. p. 393. 
(w) Philo, Bib. exSanch.p.76. 


(v) 
(x) Philo.Bib. ex Sanch. p,77 
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thee otic 


nen and had by a nymph of 
named Anobret, an ἐδὼ ap ἀτἧκα 


whom, on that account, they called Jeud, 


son, 

(the Pheenicians to this day calling an only be- 
gotten son by that name,} he, in his dread of very 
great dangers that lay upon the country from 
war, adorned his son with royal apparel, and 
built-an altar, and offered him in sacrifice.” 

* “(y) Fhe Pheenicians, when they were in great 
dangers by war, by famine, or by pestilence, sa- 
erificed te Saturn one of the dearest of their peo- 
ple, whom they chose. by public suffrage for that 

yurpese. And E snchoniatho’s Pheenician history 
15 fall of such sacrifices. [These hitherto I take 
to have been before the flood.”] 

**(z)In Arabia the Dumatii sacrificed a’child 
every year.” Ξ ὶ 

το (a) They relate, that of old the [Egyptian] 
kings sacrificed such menas were of the same 
colour with Typho at the sepulchre of Osiris.” 

(b) “Manetho relates, that they burnt Typho- 
fiean men alive in the city Idithya, for Llithya,]} 


and seattered their ashes like chaff that is win- 


nowed; and this was done publicly, and at a set 
season in the dog-days.” 

“(c) The barbarous nations did a long time ad- 
mit of the slaughter of children. as of a holy 
practice, and acceptable to the gods. And this 
thing both private persons, and kings, and entire 
aations, practise at proper seasons.” 

“(d)The human sacrifices that were enjoined 
by the Dodonean oracle, mentioned in Pausanias’s 
Achaices, in the tragieal story of Coresus and Cal- 
lirrhoe, sufficiently intimate that the Pheenician 
and Egyptian priests had set up this Dodonean 
oracle before the time of Amosis, who destroyed 
that barbarous practice in Egypt.” 

—Jsque adytis hec tristia dicta reportat: 

: ine placastis, ventos, εἰ virgine casa, 

Cum primum Iacas, Danai, venistis ad oras ; 

' Sanguine querendi reditus, animaque litandum 

Argolica. (¢) 

— He from the gods this dreadful answer brought, 
.«-Ὁ Grecians, when the Trojan shores you sought, 

Your passage with a virgin’s blood was bought; 

So must your safe return be bought again, 
And Grecian blood once more atone te main —Dryden. 


These bloody sacrifices were, for certain, in- 
stances of the greatest degree of impiety, tyran- 
ny, and cruelty, in the world, that either wicked 
demons, or wicked men; who neither made nor 
preserved mankind, who had therefore no right 
over them, nor were they able to make them 
amends in the next world for what they thus lost 
or suffered in this, should, after so inhuman a 
manner, command the taking away the lives of 
men, and particularly of the offerer’s own chil- 
dren, without the commission of any crime. This 
was, 1 think, an-abomination derived from him 
who was a murderer from the beginning;(f) a 
‘crime truly and properly diabolical. © 

5. That, accordingly, Almighty God himself, 
under the Jewish dispensation, vehemently con- 
demned the Pagans, and sometimes the Jews 
themselves, for this crime: and for this, and 
other heinous sins, cast the idolatrous nations 
(nay, sometimes the Jews too) out of Palestine. 
Take the principal texts hereto relating, as they 
lie in order in the Old Testament. ‘ 

“(g)Thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass 
through the fire to Molech. Defile not yourselves 
in any of these things, for in all these the nations 
are defiled which I cast out before you,” &c. 
ον *(h) Whosoever he be of the children of Israel, 
or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, that 

iveth any of his seed unto Molech; he shall sure- 
ἵν be put to death; the people of the land shall 
stone him with stones.” - 


Porph . ΤΊ; (x) Porphyry, p- 77. 
Diod. p. τὴ ᾿ (b) Plutarch, p- 78. Η 
) Nonnulli ap. Philon.p.76 (ὦ) Cumberl.Sanch: Ρ. 378. 
ὃ Virg- Hneid.B.ii ver.115. (f) Jobn viii. 44. 
) Ley. xviii. 21 34, (h) Lev. xx, 2. 


es a ee” ee 


- 

“Take heed to thyself, that thou be not snar 
by following the-nations, after that they be 
stroyed from before thee; and that thou inquil 
not after their gods,.saying, How did these 1 
hens serve their gods? even so will I do like- 
wise. Thou shalt not do so unto the Lord th 
God; for every abomination of the Lord, which 
he hateth, have they done unto their gods, for 
even their sons and their daughters have the 
burnt in the fire to their gods.” See Deut. xii. 
30; 31; chap. xviii. 18; 2 Kings xvii. 17. 

“*(@) And Ahaz made his son to pass through 
the fire, according te the abominations of the 
heathen, whom the Lord cast out before the chil- 
dren of Israel.” ‘ 

“ (ἢ) Moreover, Ahaz burnt incense in the val- 
ley of the son of Hinnom, and burnt his children 
[his'son in Josephus] im the fire, after the abomi- 
nations of the heathen, whom the Lord had cast 
out before the children of Israel.” ; 

“ 8) And the Sepharvites burnt their children 
in the fire to Adrammelech and Anamelech, the 
gods of Sepharvaim,” &e. 

“(m) And Josiah defiled Tophet, which is in 
the valley of the children of Hinnom, that no 
man might make his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire unto Molech.” 

“*(n) Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their 
daughters unto demons, and shed innocent blood, 
the blood- of their sons and of their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan; 
— land was polluted with blood.” See Isa. 

Vii. 5. f 

“(0) The children of Judah hath done eyil in 
my sight, saith the Lord: they have set their 


name to 7a it: and they have built the hi 
places of Tophet, which is in the valley of the 
son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their 
daughters in the fire, which I commanded them 
not, neither came it into my heart.” Ὰ 
“(}) Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel, Behold I will bring evil upon this place, 
the which whosoever heareth, his ears shall tin- 
gle, because wey have forsaken me, and have 
estranged this place, and have burned incense 
unto other gods, whom neither they nor their 
fathers have known, nor the kings of Judah, and 
have filled this place with the blood of innocents. 
| They have built also the high places of Baal, to 
burn their sons with fire for burnt-offerings unto 
Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake it, nei- 
ther came it into my mind,” ἄτα. 
“(q) They built the high places of Baal, which 
are in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to cause 
their sons and their daughters to pass through 
the fire unto Molech, which I commanded them 
not, neither came it into my mind that they 
should do this abornination to cause Judah to sin.” 
“(r) Moreover, thou hast taken thy sons and 
thy daughters, whom thou hast born unto me, 
and these hast thou sacrificed unto them 10 be 


devoured. 15 this of thy whoredoms a small mat- 
ter, that thou hast slain my children, and deliver- 
ed them te cause them to pass through the fire 
for them?’ See chap. xx. 26; 1 Cor. x. 20. 
» “(s) Thou katedst the old inhabitants of thy 
holy land for doing most odious works of witch- 
craft and wicked sacrifices; and also those mer- 
ciless murderers of children, and devourers of 
man’s flesh, and the feasts of blood, with their 
priests out of the midst of their idolatrous crew, 
and the parents that killed with their own hands 
souls destitute of help.” ἴ aS. 
6. That Almighty, God never permitted, in any 
one instance, that such a human sacrifice should 
actually be offered to himself, (though he had a 
right to have required it, if he had so pleased,) 


(k) 2 Chron. xxviil 3, 
(D 2 Kings xvii. 31. (m) 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 
(πὴ Psal. evi. 37, 38- fo) Jer. vii. 30—32. 
(p) Jer. xix. 3—5. ῴῳ Jer. xxxii. 85. 

(r) Ezek. xvi. 20, 21. 9) Wisdom xii. + 6. 


@ 2 Kings xvi. 3. 


abominations in the house which is cailed by ἊΨ ᾿ 


᾿ 


6020. 


under the whole Jewish dispensation, which yet 
was full of many other kinds of’ sacrifices, and 
this-at a time when mankind generally thought 
such sacrifices of the greatest virtue for the pro- 
curing pardon of sin and the divine favour; this 


the ancient records of the heathen world attest. 


Take their notion in the words of Philo Byblius, 
the transiator of Sanchoniatho: (6) “It was the 
custom of the ancients, in the greatest calami- 
ties and dangers, for the governors of the city or 
nation, in arder to avert the destruction of all, to 
devote their beloved son to be slain, as a price of 


redemption to the punishing [or avenging]: de- | 


mons: and those so devoted were killed after a 
mystical manner.” This the history of the king 
of Moab, (μι) when he was in great distress in his 
war against Israel and Judah, informs us of; who 
“then took his eldest son, that should have reign- 
δα in his stead, and offered him for a burnt-offer- 
ing upon the city:wall.” This also the Jewish 
prophet’ Pee) implies, when he inquires, 
+)Wherewith shall 1 come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God? Shall I come 
before him with burnt-otferings, with calves of a 
year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, with ten thousands of fat kids of 
the goats? Shall Τὸ give my, first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul?” No, certainly, ‘For he hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
réquire of thee but to do justly, πα το love mercy, 
ea humble thyself to walk with thy God ?”’ 
It is true, God did here try the faith and obe- 
dience of Abraham to himself, whether they 
were as strong as the Pagans exhibited te their 
demons or idols, yet did he withal take effectual 
care, and that by a miraculous interposition also, 
to prevent the execution, and provided himself a 
ram, as a vicarious substitute, to supply the place 
of Isaac immediately: (7) ‘And the angel of the 
Lord called unto Abraham, and said, Abraham, 
Abraham; and he said,,Here am [. And he said, 
Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
any thing unto him; for now I-know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, from me. And Abraham lift- 
ed up his eyes, and looked, and behold, a ram 
caught in a thicket by his horns; and Abraham 
went and took the ram, and offered him up for a 
burnt-offering in the stead of his son.” Thus 
though Jephthah (5) has, by many, been thought 
to have-vowed to offer up his only daughter and 
child for a sacrifice, and that as boone on him, 
upon supposition of his vow, by a divine law, 
Lev. xxvil. 28, 29, of which opinion I was once 
myself; yet, upon more mature consideration, 1 
have, for some time, thought this to be a mis- 
take, and that his vow extended only to her 
being devoted to serve God at the tabernacle, or 
elsewhere, in a state of perpetual virginity; and 
that neither that law did enjoin any human sa- 
crifices, nor do we meet with any example of its 
execution in this sense afterward. Philo never 
mentions any such law no more than Josephus: 
and when Josephus had thought that Jephthah 
had made such a vow, and executed it; he is so 


far from hinting at its being done in compliance. 


with any law of God, that he expressly condemns 


him for-it, as having acted contrary thereto; or, | 


in his own words, (y) ‘tas having offered an.ob- 
lation neither conformable to the law, nor ac- 
ceptable to God, not weighing with himself 
‘what opinion the hearers would have of’such a 
practice.” hacia ’ 

7. That Isaac being at this time, according to 
Josephus, (z) who is Lorain justly followed by 
Archb. Usher, (a) no less than twenty-five years 
of age, and Abraham being, by consequence, one 
hundred and twenty®five, it is not to be supposed 

(t) Ap. Marsh. p. 76, 77. (ὦ 2 Kings iii. 27. 

(0) Micah vi. 6—38.. « (w) Gon xxii. 11—13. 

(%) Judges xi. 36--39. (Ὁ) Antiq..B. v. ch. vii. sect. 10, 

(2) Antiq. B. i. chap. xiii. (@) Ush. Annal. ad. 4. M. 2133. 
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that Abraham could bind Isaac, in order to offer. 
him, in sacrifice, but by his own: free consents, 
which free consent of the party who. is. to be 
offered seems absolutely necessary in all such® 
cases: and which free consent St. Clement,.as 
well as Josephus, distinctly takes notice of on. 
this occasion. St. Clement describes it thus. 
‘*(b) Isaac being fully persuaded of what he knew 
was to come, cheerfully yielded himself up fora 


‘sacrifice.’ And for Josepbus,(c) after introducing 


Abraham in a pathetic speech, laying before Isaac, 
the divine coremand, and exhorting him patiently 
afd joyfully to submittoit, he tells us, that ‘isaac 
very cheerfully consented ;” and then introduces 
him as giving a short, but very pious answer, ac- 
quiescing in the proposal; and adds, that “he 
then immediately and readily went to the altar 
to be sacrificed.’ Nor did Jephthah (4) perform 
his rash vow, whatever it were, till his daugh- 
ter had given her consent to it. ? ude 
8. It appears to me that Abraham, never de- 
spaired entirely of the interposition of Providence. 
for the preservation of Isaac, although in obe- 
dience to the command he prepared to sacrifice © 
him to God. This seems to me intimated in 
Abraham’s words to his servants on the third 
day, when he was in sight of the mountain on 
which he was to offer his son Isaac;(e) ‘* We 
will go and worship, and we will come again to 
you.”” As also in his answer to his son, when’ he 
inquired, “ Behold the fire. and. the wood, but 
where'is the lamb for a burnt-offering?”’ And 
Abraham said, - My sen, God will provide him- 
self-a lamb for’a burnt-offering.”’ Both these 
passages look to me, samewhat like such an ex- 
pectation. However, 4 ee 
9. It appears most evident,that Abraham, and 
I suppose Isaac also, firmly believed, that if God 
should permit Isaac to be actually slain as a sa- 
crifice, he would certainly and speedily raise him 
again from the dead. This,.to be sure, is suppo- 
sed in the words already quoted, that both “he 
and his son would. go and worship, and come 
again to the servants : and is clearly and justly 
collected from this history by the author to the 
Hebrews, chap. xi. 17, 18, 19. “ By faith Abra- 
ham when he was tried offered up Isaac, and’he 
that had received the promises offered up -his 
only begotten, of whom it was said, that in, Isaae 
shall thy seed be called; aceounting, or reason- 
ing, that God wascable to raise-him from the 


‘dead.” - And this reasoning was at once very ob- 


vious, and wholly uijdeniable;. that since God was 
truth itself, and had over and over promised that » 
he would “ (f) multiply Abraham exceedingly ; © 
thathe should be a father of many-nations; that 
his name should be no longer Abram, but Abra- 
ham, because a father of many nations God had 
made him, ὅσο, ; that Saraihis wife shouldbe call- 
ed: Sarah; that he would bless her, and give 


1 Abraham ἃ son also of her; and that he would 


bless him, and she should become nations, and 
kings of people should be of her, &c.; and that 
(5) in Isaac should his seed be called.” And since 
withal it is here supposed, that Isaac was to be 
slain as a sacrifice, before he was married, or 
had any seed, God was, for certain, obliged by 
his promises, in these eitcumstances, to raise 
Isaac again from the dead; and this was an emi- 
nent instance of that faith whereby “ (k) Abra- 


‘ham believed God, and it was imputed to him for 


righteousness,” viz. that if God should permit 
Isaac to be sacrificed, he would Scrtaialy and 
quickly raise him up again from the dead, (2) 
‘from whence also he received him in a figure,” 
as the author.to the Hebrew here justly observes. 
10. That the firm and just foundation of Abra- 
ham’s faith and assurance ih God for such.a-re- 
surrection, was this, besides the general conside- 
(b) 1 Clem. sect. 31. (c) Antig. B. i. chxiii.sect.3 
(ἀν) Jadges xi. 36, 37. (6) Gen, xxii. 5, 7.” Υ 
(7) Gen. xvii. 2—6, 16. (ρ) Gen. xxi. 12. 
(A) Gen. xv. 8. (2) Heb. xi. 19. 
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ration of the divine veracity, that during the 
whole time of ‘his urning in strange coun- 
tries, in Canaan and pt, ever ‘since he had 
been called out of Chaldea or ‘Mesopotamia at 


seventy-five years of age, he had(/) had con- 
stant ex e of a special, af an overruling, 
ofa and gracious providence over him, till 


this his 125th year, which against all> human 
views had continually blessed him, and enriched 
him, ‘and, in his elder age, had given him first 
Ishmael by Hagar, and afterward promised him 
Isaac to (/) spring from bis own body now dead, 
(m)and from the deadness of Sarah’s womb, when 
she was past age, aud when it ceased to’ be with 
Sarah after the manner of women, (x) and had 
actually performed that and every other promise, 
how improbable soever that performance had ap- 
_ , Βὲ had ever made to 21m, and this during 

fty entire years together; so that although at 
his first exit out of Cbaldea, or Mesopotamia, he 
might have been tempted to stagger at such a 
 ppornd of God through unbelief, (0) yet might 

6 now, after fifty years’ constant experience, be 
justly “strong in faith, giving ghory to God; as 

eing fully persuaded, that what God had pro- 
mised,” the resurrection of Isaac, “he was both 
able and willing to perform.” 

Tl. That this assurance, therefore, that God, 
if he permitted Isaac to be slain, would jnfallibly 
raisé him again from the dead, entirely alters 
the state of the case of Abraham’s sacrificing 
Isaac to the true God, from that of all other ha- 
man sacrifices whatsoever offered to false ones, 
all those others being done without the least pro- 
mise or prospect of such a resurrection; and 
this indeed takes away all pretence of injustice 
in the divine command, as well as of all inhu- 
manity or eruelty in Abralram’s obedience to it: 

12. That, upon the whole, this command to 
Abraham, and what followed upon it, looks so 
very like an intention of God to typify or repre- 
sent beforehand in Isaac, “a beloved,” or * only 
begotten βοΐ," what was to happen Jong after- 
ward to the great “‘ Son and Seed of Abraham,” 
the Messiah, the beloved and “the only begotten, 
of the Father, whose day Abraham saw by faith 
beforehand, and rejoiced to see if,” (p) viz. that 
“he by the determinate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God should be crucified and slain,” (q)as 
a sacrifice, and should “be raised again the third 
day,” and this at Jerusalem also; and that, i 
the mean time, God would accept of the sacri- 
fices of rams, and the like animals, at the same 
city Jerusalem, that one cannot easily avoid the 
application. This seems the reason why Abra- 
ham was obliged to go to the land of Moriah, or 
Jerusalem, and why it is noted, that it was “ thé 
third day” (r) that he came to the plate, which 


implies that the return back, aftér the slaying of 


the sacrifice, would naturally be “ the third day” 
also: and why this sacrifice was not Ishmdel 
“the son of the flesh” only, but Isaac theson by 

romise,(s) the beloved son of Abraham, and why 
ἔς was styled the only son, or only hegotten 
son of Abraham, though he had Ishmael besides; 
and why Isaac ‘himself was to bear the wood 
on which he was to be sacrificed; (¢) and why 
pnd τ was no other than the land of Moriah, (x) 
or vision, i. e. most probably a place where the 
Shechinah or Messiah had. been seen, and God 
by him worshipped, even before the days of Abra- 
ham, and where lately lived; and perhaps now 
lived, Melchisedek, the grand type of the Mes- 
siah, (who might then possibly be present at the 
sacrifice,) and why this sacrifice was to be offered 
either on the mountain called afterward distinctly 
Moriah, where the temple. stood, and where all 
the Mosaic sacrifices were afterward to be offer- 
ed, as Josephus(v) and the generality suppose, 


(ὁ Gen. xii. 4. ~ . (ἢ Rom. ἵν. 19. he 
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(0) Rom. iv. 20, 21 ) John viii. 56. 
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‘or perhaps, ας ‘others stippose, that where the | 


essiah himself was'to be offered, its neighbour - 
mount Calvary. This seems also the reason why 
the ram was substituted as. a vicarious.sacrifice 
instead of Isaae. These circumstances seem to 
me very peculiar and extraordinary, and to ren-- 
der the present hypothesis extremely provable. 
Nor perhaps did St. Clement mean, any thing 
else, when in his forecited passage, he says, that 
“Isaac was fully persuaded of what he knew 
was ἴο come,” and therefore “cheerfully yield- 
éd himself up for a sacrifice.” Nor indeed does 
that name of this place, Jehovah-Jireh, which 
continued ‘till the days of Moses, and signified, 
God will see, or rather God will provide, seem to 
be given it by Abraham, on any other account, 
than that God would there, in the fulness-of time, 
ὡς provie himself alamb (that Lamb of God (τὸ 
which was to take away the sins of the world] 
for a burnt-offering.” ‘ . ; 

But now, if, after all, it be objected; that how 
peculiar, and how typical soevér the circum- 
stances of Abraham and Isaac might be in them- Α 
selves, of which the heathens about them could 
have little notion, yet such a-divine command to. 
Abrabam for slaying his beloved son Isaac; must: 
however be of very ill example to the Gentile’ 
world, and that it probably did either first-oeca- 
sion, or at least greatly encourage their wicked 
practices ‘in offering their children for sacrifices 
to their idols, l'answer by the next consideration: - 

13. That this objection is so far from truth, that 
God’s public and miraculous prohibition of the 
execution of this command to Abraham, (whic 
command itself the Gentiles would not then at 
all be surprised at, because it was so like to their 
own usual practices,) as well as God's substitu- 
tion of a viearious oblation. seem.io have been” 
the very occasion of the ammediate abolition, of 
those impious sacrifices by Tethmosis or Ame-. 
sis, among the neighbouring Egyptians, and of 
the substitution of more inoffensive ones there 
instead of them. Take the account of this abo- 
lition, which we shall presently prove was about 
the time of Abraham’s offering up his son Isaac, 
as it is preserved by Porphyry, from Manetho, 
thé famous Egyptian historian and chronologer, 
whieh is also cited from Porphyry, by Euse- 
bius and Theodoret: “ Amosis, (2) says Porphy-. 
ry, abolished the law for slaying of men in He- 
liopolis of Egypt, as Manetho bears witness in 
his book of Antiquity and Piety. They were sa- 
crificed to Juno, and were examined, as were the 
pure ealyes, that were also sealed with them; 
they were sacrificed three in a day. In whose’ 
stead Amosis commanded that men of wax, of 
the same number, should be substituted.” 

Now I have lately shown, that these Egyptians. 
had Abraham in great: veneration, and that al 
the wisdom of those Egyptians, in which Moses 
was afterward learned, was derived from no other 
than from Abrabam. Now it appears evidentl 
by the forecited passage, that the first abolition 
of these human sacrifices, and the substitution 
of waxen, images in their stead, and particularly 
at Heliopolis, in the northeast part of Egypt, in 
the neighbenvined of Beersheba, in the south of 
Palestine, where Abraham now lived, at the dis- 
tance of about a hundred and twenty miles only, 
was, inthe days, and by the order of Tethmosis 
or Amosis, who was the ‘first of the Egyptian 
kings, after the expulsion of the Phoenician shep- 
herds, Now therefore we are to inquire, when 
this Tethmosis or Amosis lived, and compare his 
time with the time of the sacrifice of Isaac. 
Now, if we look mto my chronological table, pub- 
lished A. D, 1721, we shall find that the hundred 
and twenty-fifth year of Abraham, or, which is 
all one, the twenty-fifth year of Isaac, falls into 


9) Heb. xi, 17. (t) Gen. xxii. 6. 
% John xix. 17. (ΟἽ Antiq. B. i. ch. xiii. sect. 2, 
w) John i. 29. (x) Marsh, p. 301. 
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A. 9873, of into the thirteenth year of Teth- | of this. matter not only takes. away the ground-.. 
on Amosis;-which is the mea baer his. less suspicions of Gdimoderis but shows. the- 
twenty-five years’ reign; so that this. abolition of || great seasouableness of the divine prohibition of - 
human, sacrifices in Lgypt, and substitution of |'the execution of this command to Abraham, as: 
others in their room, seems to have been ‘ocea-'|| probably the direct occasion of putting a stop to- 
sioned by the solemn prohibition of such a sacri- || the barbarity of the Egyptians in offering buman, 
fice in thé case of Abraham, and, by thé following || sacrifices, and that for many if not forall gene- 

substitution of aram inits stead; Which account| rations afterward. ae Ὄ 


Υ 


᾿ » 
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i: Tacitus’ s Accounts of the Origin'of the Jewish Nation, and of the Particulars of the last Jewish War ; 
Ἃ thatthe former was probably written in opposition to Josephus’s Antiquities, and that the latter was» 
for certain almost all directly taken from Josephus’s History of the Jewish War. ἀν" 


a 


gr ν Ἢ ᾿ - 5 
Since Tacitus, the famous Roman. historian, || by Vespasian and Titus, the yale are, ing 
who has written more largely and professedly || Agrippa, and kisg Archelaus,.and Hero i 
ἘΠ about the origin of the Jewish nation, about the’) of Chalcis ; and he was there honoured with a 
chorography of Judea, and. tie last.Jewish war ||/statue: and these his ρόδο wary deposited at 
under Cestius, Vespasian, and Titus, than any oth- || the. public library at Rome, as we know froit Jo-_ 
er old Roman historian ; and sinee both Josephus |] sephus himself, from Eusebius, and Jerome, while 
and Tacitus were in fayour with. thé same Ro-|}we never heard of any other of the Jews that 
man emperors, Vespasian,-Titus, and Domitian; || had then and there, any such attestations. or re- 
and since Tacitus was an eminent pleader ,and || commendations. Some things indeed Tacitus 
writer of history at Rome, duriberthe time, or |/ might take from the Roman records of, this war, _ 
not long affer ourJosephts had been-there study- || I mean from the. commentaries of. Vespasian, 
ing: the Greek language, reading ‘the Greek which are mentioned byJosephus himself, in his. 
books, and writing bissown works in the same |} own Life, sect. 65, and some others from the re-— 
Greek language; which language was almost|| lations, of Roman people, where the affairs of 
universally: known at Rome in that age; and |) Rome were concerned; as also other affairs might 
since thereforeit is next to impossible to suppose ἢ be remembered by old officers and soldiers that 
that Tacitus could be unacquainted with the wri-|| had been in the Jewish war. According] ys, 1 still 
tings of Josephus, it eannot but be highly preper|| suppose that Tacitus had some part of his in- ὁ 
to compare their accounts of Judea, of the Jews, || formation these ways, and particularly where he 
and of Powis affairs, together. Nor is ‘it other || a little ditfers from, or makes additions to Jose- 
than.a very surprising paradox to me,-how it has || phus; but then, as this will all reach no further 
been: possible for learned men, particularly for || than three or four years during this war, so will 
the several learned editors of Josephus and Ta-|/it by no means account for that abridgment -of 
» citus, to be so very silent about this matter as || the geography of the country, and entire series 
they have hitherto been, especially. when not || of the principal facts of history thereto relating,, 
only the eorrespondence of, the authors as to ||Avhich,are in-Tacitus, fron the days of Antiochus 
time and place, but the likeness. of the subject |) Epiphanes, 240 years before the wary with whieh, 
matter, and circumstances, is so Very remarka- ||Antiochus, both Josephus and Tacitus begin their 
- ble? nay, indeed, since many of the particular | distinct histories of the Jews, preparatory to the 
facts belonged-peculiarly to the region of Judea, || history of thislast war. Nor could Tacitus take 
χ᾽ and to the Jewish nation, andare such as could || the greatest patt of those earlier facts belonging 
hardly, be taken by a foreigner from any other || to the Jewish nation from the days of Moses, or 
author thanefrom-our Josephus, this strange si- || to Christ and Christians in the days of Tiberius, 
lenceis almost unaccountable, if not inexcusable. from Romanauthors; of which Jewish an Chris- 
The two only other writers whom we know of, || tian affairs those authors, had usually very little 
Ε whence such.Jewish affiirs might be sapposed to || knowledge, and,syhich the Heath ete generally. 
be taken*by. Tacitus, who never appears to have || did grossly pervert and shamefully. falsify ; and 
heen. in Judea himself, are-Justus of Tiberias, a/|this is so true as to 'Tacitus’s own accounts of 
Jewish ‘historian, cotemporary.with Josephus, || the origin of the Jewish nation, that the reader 
and oné Antonjus.Julianus, once mentioned by || may almost take it fora constant rule, that when 
inutius Felix, in his OctaviusPsect. 33, as ha-}/'Tacitus contradicts, Josephus’s Jewish Antiqui- 
ving written on the*same subject with Josephus, || ties, heeither tells direct falsehoods, or-t ths so. 
and botlr already mentioned by me on another || miserably disguised, as renders them litile better 
oceasion, Dissert. 1... As to Justus of Tiberias, | than Gaeakoti and hardly ever lights upon any 
he could not be the historian whence Tacitus took4| thing relating to them that is true and solid, but 
his. Jewish affairs, because, as we have seem in || when the same ts in those Antiquities at thisday ; 
the place just cited, the principal passage in 'Ta- || of which matters more will be, said_in the notes 
sb of that nature, oohpenning τὐκ ῖ sev es on this history immediately following, Ὁ 
sufferings under the emperor Tiberius, and by x : δ Ue hy 
his Brena selon ontius Pilate, was not there, as Hist eat OF THE Jnws.—Book V. Chap. TI. 
we know from the seesicavny of Photius, Cod. || ΒΊΝΟΕ we are now going toelate the final pe- 
xxx.. And: as to Antonius Jutianus, <bis, very || ried of this famous Spt perusele nil it seems 
name shows him to haye been not a Jew, but a|| proper to givean account of its original.(y)—The 
Roman. He is never mentioned ‘by Josephus, || tradition is; that the Jews ran away om: th 
-and.so probably knew no more of the country or || island of Crete, and settled themselves’ on the. 
affairs of Judea than Tacitus himself.. He was, I || coastof Libya, and this at the time when’ Saturn 
suppose, rather an epitomizer cf Josephus, and, was drivew out of his kingdom by t δ᾽ power, of 
not so early.as Tacitus, than an original historian |] Jupiter + an argument for it is-fetched from their 
himself before him. Nor could.so exact a-writer || name. The mountain Ida-is, famous in Crete; 
as Tacitus ever take up with such poor and _al- || and the neighbouring inhabitants are named [dei, 
most unknown historians 45 these were, while |) which,-with ἃ barbarous, augment, becomes; the 
Josephus’s seven books of the Jewish War were |/ name of Judi (Jews.] Some say they were a 
then'so common, were in such great-reputation |} people that were very. numerous in Egypt under 
at Rome; sere attested to, and recommended |/the reign of Jsis, and that the Egyptians got free 
(y) Most of these'stories are so entirely groundless, and || a serious confutation. It is strange Tacitus could per- 
so contradictory to one another, that they do not deserve || suade himself thus crudely to set them downs 
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mans and Judas.” The greates ‘say. theys 
were’ those Ethiopiais whem fear and hatred 

to change their habitations, in the reign 

of ey wep There are those who re- 
Ε5 ‘that they weré Assyrians, who Wanting 
ands got together, and obtained-part of pt 
and ae afterward settled themselves in cities 
of their own, in the land of the Hebrews, and the 
parts of oe that lay nearest to them.(a), Others 
eit origin to be more entiuent, and that: 

Solynti, a people celebrated in Homer's po- 
ems, were the founders of this nation, and gave 
this theie own name, Hierosolyma, to the city 
which they built there.(b) 

Onap. ΠΠ] Many authors agree; that when 
once ἄπ infectious distemper was arisen in Egypt, 
and made men’s ‘bodies impure, Bacchoris their 
king went tothe oracle of [Jupiter] Hammon, 
and. beggéd he would grant him some relief 
against this evil Sand that he was enjoined to 

rge his nation of them, and to banish this Kind of 
men into other countries as hateful'to the gods.(c) 
That when he had sought for, and gotten them 
all together, they were left in a vastdesert: that 
hereupon'the rest devoted themselves to weep- 
ing and inactivity; but one of those exiles, Moses 
by name, advised théem'to look for no assistance 
from ahy of the gods, or from any of fnankind; 
since they had been abandoned by both, but bade 
them believe in him as inf a ¢elestial leader, (2) 
ay shoes help they bad Already gotten clear of 

εἶτ present miseries. They agreed to it; and 
though they were una¢qnainted with every thing. 
they began their journey at rimdom. But no- 
thing tired them so much ‘as the want of-water ; 
and now they laid themselves down on the ground 
to a great extent, as just ready'to perish, when 
an herd of wild disses came from feeding, and 
went to a rock overshadgwed by a grove of trees. 
Moses followed them, as cOnjécturing that there 
was [thereabouts] some grassy soil, and so he 
opened large sources of water for them.(ey That 
was an ease to them and when they had jour- 
neyed.continually six entire days,(/) on the se- 
venth day they drove out the imhabitants, and 
obtdived those Jands wherein their city-and tem- 
ple were dedicated, 

Cup. IV.] As for Moses, in order to secure the 
nation firmly to himself, he ordained new rites, 
and such as wete contrary to tliose of other men. 
All things are with them profane which with us 


(2 One, would wonder how .Tacitus or apy heathen 
could sap the African Ethiopians. under’ Cep/eus, 
who are wn to be blacks, could be the parents of the 
Jews, who she tnowi to be whites. , 

(a) This account comes nearest the truth ;-and this Ta- 
citus might have frdm Josephas, only disguised by himself. 

(b)"Phis Tatitus might have out of Josephus, Antiq. B. 
vii. chap. iii. sect. 2. 

(cy Strange doctrine to‘Josephus ! who truly observes 
on tiis occasion, that the gods are angry not at bodily jm- 
perfections, bat at wicked practices. Apion, B. i. sect. 28. 

(d) This believing in Moses as in a celestial leader, 
seems x blind confession of Tacitus that Moses professed 
to have his laws from God. J 

(e) This looks also like a plain confession of Tacitus, 
that Moses brought the Jews water outof a rock in great 
plenty, which he might have from Josephus, Antiq. B. iii, 
ch. i. sect. 7. - ’ ; P 

(Sf) Strange indeed! that 600,000 men should travel above 
200 miles over the deserts of Arabia in six days, and con- 
quer Judea the seventh, . 

(g) This is vot true in general, but only so far, that the | 
Israelites were by circumcision and other rites to be kept 
wpa from the wicked and idolatrons nations about 

om. τς νας ᾿ 

(h) This strange story contradicts.what the same Taci- 
tus will tell bea heat that-when Pompey went into the 
holy of holies he found no image there.- ; 

® There: are only guesses of Tacitus or of his heathen 
authors, but no more. * * 

ἋΣ Such memorials of w have been very re 

1, are strangers:to th mankind, and with 
out any probability, . EE muons re 


a 


are sacred; and again, those eg are ¥ 
ed. among them which-are by us esteemed most 
abominable.(g) © ς΄. - PAP eae 
-They place the image of that anima eir 
most holy places, by whose indication it was that 
they had escaped their wandering condition and 
με" "ὃ pad * Ans δ" wo tg τον 
hey sacrifice the rams by way of reproach to 
(Jupiter] Hammon. An oxis’ also sacrificed, ὁ 
por as Bgyptians worship under the name of 
pis. (ἡ Ἶ ale. uF “Φ, δῷ κα 
~ ‘They abstain from swine’s flesh, as ἃ memori; 
al of that miserable destruction which the mange,- 
to which that ¢reature is liable, brought on them, 
and with which they had been defiled. (A)> > ~ 
That they had endured a long famine they at- 
test still by their frequent fastings. (/) And that 
they stole the fruits of the earth, we have an 
i ae from the bread of the Jews, whieh is 
unleavered. {γι} hs ee Ὑ e 
It is generally supposed that they rest on the 
seventh day, (x) because that day gave’ them 
| [the first] rest from their labours. Hades which 
| they are idle on every seveith year, (0) -as being 
| pleased with a lazy life. Others-say, that they 
do honour thereby to Satarn;(p) or perhaps the 
Idei gave them this part of their religion, who 
[as we-said above] were expelled; together with 
| Saturn; and who, as we have beew informed, 
were the founders of this nation; or else it was 
because the star Saturn moves in the highest 
orb, and of the seven planets exerts the principal 
part of that energy whereby mankind are go- 
verned; and indeed most of the heavenly bodies. 
exert their power, and “perform theit-courses 
according to the number of seven. (4) oy a 
Cuap. V.] These rites, by what manner soever - 
they weré first begun, ea by their an- 
tiquity.(r) The rest of their institutions are 
awkward,(s) impure, and got ground by their pra- 
vity; for every vile fellow, despising the rights 
of his forefathers, brought thither their tribute © 
and contributions, by which means the Jewish 
commonwealth was augmented. And because 
among themselves there is an unalterable fidelix 
ity and kindness, ativays ready at hand, but bit- 
ter enmity towards all others; (¢) they are a peo- 
ple separated from others ih their food, and in 
their beds; though they be the lewdest nation 
upon edrth, yet will they not corrapt foreign 
women, (w) though nothing be esteemed unlaw- 
ful among’ tliemgelves. (¢) * as 
They have ordained circumcision of the part 
(Ὁ The Jews had but one solemn fast of old in the 
whole year, the great Tay of expiation. ν τ 
(m) Unleavened bread was only used at the passover. 
(ny It is very erage that Tacitus should not know or 
confess that the Jews’ seventh day, dnd seventh year of 
rest, were-in niemory of thie seventh, or Sabbath-day’s 
rest, after the six days of creation. Every Jew, a8 well as 
every Christian, could have informed him of those matters. 
(0) A strange hypothesis of the origin of the sabbatic - 
year, and without all good foundation. ‘Tacitus probably 
had never heard of the Jews’ year of jubilee, so he says 
nothing of it. 
(p) As if the Jews, in the days of Moses, or long before, 
knew that the Greeks and Romans wowld long afterward 
call the seventh day of the week Saturn’s day; whieh Dio 
observes was not 80 called of old time; and it is a question 
whether before thé Jews fell into idolatry, they ever heard 
of such a star of god ds Saturn. Amos y. 253 Acts vii. 43. 
(q) That the sun, moon, avd, stars, rule over the affairs 
ef mankind, was a heathen abd not a Jewish notion: nei- 
ther Jews nor Christians were permitted to deal inastro- 
logy, though Tacitus seems to have been deep in it. 
Ὁ) This acknowledgment: of the antiquity of Moses, 
and of his Jewish settlement, was what the heathen cared 
not always to-own. Fe 
(s) What those pretended awkward and imptre institu- 
tions. were, Txcitus does not inform us. ᾿ 
(t) Jésephus shows the contrary, as to the laws of Mo- 
ses, contr. Apion, book ii. sect. 22. 
' (#)Mhigh, and, £dowbt, afilse commendation of the Jews 
(ΟἿ An etitirely false character, and contrary to their 
many laws against tmeleanness. See Josephus, Antiq. B. 
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ρὲ ᾿ 
» gods, to renovne 
πϑῷ, μἀμμίγον ‘childicen, 


ΣΟ They.also look,on’the souls, ὁ) 
in battle, or are put to death for their crimes, as 
eternal. Henee’comes their love of posterity’and 


contempt of deaths ~ . ᾿ ise 
They. derive their, eustom of burying (y) in- 
stead of burning their dead from the Egyptians; 
they have also the,same care of the dead with 
them,\and the same persuasion about the invisi- 
ble world. below; but ‘of. the gods aboye, their 
opinion.is, contrary to theirs, The Egyptians 
worship abundance of animals, and, images of 
various sorts: , Ἄν . Ἶ 
τος Το: Jews have no notion of any more than 
one: Divine Being, (z) and that known only,.by 
Seon we ‘They esteem-such to be profane who 
frame;images of gods out.of perishable,matter, 
and in the, shape of men. That this Being is su- 
preme, and,eternal, and immutable, and «npe- 


rishable, is their doctrme.’ Accordingly, they | 


aye no images in their cities, muclr less in their 
“temples: they never grant this piece of flattery 
_ to kings; or, this kind of ‘honour. to. emperors. (a) 
But because their priests, when they play on the 
Pipe ‘and. timbrels, wear ivy round their head, 
anda gold vine-Has,been found in their tem- 
_ ple, (b), some have thought that they worshipped 
our father Bacchus, the conqueror of the East; 
whereas the ceremonies οἵ the Jews do not at all 
agree with those of Bacchus, for he appointed 
sates that were of a jovial nature, and fit for fes- 
tivals, while: the practices’ of the. Jews are .ab-, 
sur and gout eh spike tod ὦ : 
Crap, VI}. The limits οἱ Judea easterly aré 
ounded by Arabia: Egypt.lies on the south ; on 


he west are Phoenicia and the [great] sea. They | 


have ἃ prospect of Syria on-their north quarter, 
as at some distance from,them. (Ὁ) ie oe 
‘The bodies of the men are ‘healthy, and such 
as will bear great labours... ἡ tata SRR 
᾿ ΒΟΥ shave not many showers of rain: their 
soul is very fruitful ; 
like ours; in great plenty. (4). κ᾿ om ? 
ως They have also, besides ours, two trees pecu- 
liar to themselves, the balsam tree and the palm’ 
tree. Their groves of palms are tall and beauti- 


ful. .The balsam tree is not very large.’ As*soon |} 


as any branch is swelled, thé veins quaké as for’ 
fear, if you bring an iron knife to cut them, 
They are to be opened with the broken piece of 
a ya hd With the shell of a’fish. The juice is 
useful in physic. © firth ! 

(ὦ) The proselytésiof justice only, not the proselytés of 
the gate. ' 

(z) Mow does this agree with that unalterable fidelity 
and kindness which Tacitus told us the Jews had towards 
one another? unless he only means thatthey preferred the 
aivine commands betore their nearest relations, 
the highest degree of Jewish and Christian piety. : 

ῳ This custom jis at, least as old among the Hébrews 


the produce of their land is | 


(10) 
11Ὲ is almost 5 


ἢ 


| 


| 


| 


| naturally before Vespasian’s first camipaigni - 
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This third lake is, vastly great in ore mot 
rence, as if it were.a sea.(f) It1s of aw ill taste, 
and is ‘pernicioys.to the adjoining inhabitants by 
its strong smell. The wind raises no waves 
there, nor will it maintain either fishes or such 
birds as use the watet. The reason is uncertain, 
but the fact is thus, that hedies cast into. it are 
borne up as by somewhat solids Bloke WS BBs 
and those who cannot swim, are equally borne ἢ 
up by 1τ. (5). At.a certain time,of the year i sts 
out bitumen; (h) the manher of gathering it, like 
other arts, las been taught by experience. The 
liquor is of its own nature of a,black colour; and, 
if you pour vinegar upon jit, it clings together, 
and swims upon the top, Those whose business’ 
it is, take it into their hands, and pull it into the. 
upper parts of the ship, after which it follows, 


without further attraction, and fills the hip full, 
Σ ither 


Were burnt by fire from heaven, se would IT sup- 
pose that the earth is infected with the vapour of 


; gbapés, rot 
away, both the soil and the air bemg αὐ λοι 
unwholesome. * 7 aoe εἶ εὐ βόδι 
The river Belus does also run into the sea of 
Judea, and the sands that are collected about its 


_ (ον See the chorography-of Judea: in Josephus, OF ‘the 
War, B. iii. seet: 3; whence most probably Tacitus fram- 
ed this short abridgment of it. It¢omes in both authors 


ai 


(da), The latter branch of this Tacitus anight-have from 


which is || Josephus, Of the War, B. jii. ch: iii sect. 2, 3,4. The other 


is not in the present. copies., 


(ὁ) These accounts of Jordan, of its fountains derived 


as the days of Abraham, andthe eave of Machpelah, long- || from Mount Libanus, and ef the two lakes it runs through, 


before the Israelites went into, Hgypt. 
Χχν. 8—10. -7 A » 

42) Those ate very valuable concessions, which Tacitus 
here makes, as to the unspotted piety of the Jewish nation, 
fn the worship. of one infinite, invisible God, and absolute 
rejection of all.idolatry, and, of all worship of images, 
nay, of ‘the image of the emperor Caius hiniself, or of af- 
fording it a place in the temple. αλλ ele if 

ἴα) All these concessions were to be earned from Jose- 
piu and almost only from-him ; out of ' whom, therefore, 

conclude Tacitus 


Gen. xxiii. 1—20; 


the Jews. ; 
(6) This particular fact, that thére was ἃ golden vine in 
the front of the Jewish temple, was in all probability ta- 


and, its stoppage by the third, ate exactly agreeable te 

Josephus, Of the War, B:iiiech. x. sect. 7, 8. 5 3 ὖ 
(Ὁ No less than 580 furlongs long and 150 broad, in Jo- 

sephus, Of the War, B. iv. eh. viii. sect, 4: nee. 
-(g) Strabo: says, that aman could not sink into the 


ν * 


| water of this lake so deep as the navel. i 


ἐν (ἢ) Josephus, never says that this bitumen was cast out 
at a certain time of the-year only, and Strabo stiyp:thie di- 
rect contrary, but Pliny agrees with Tacitus. . ἡ Ὁ 


| (ὃ This is exactly aceordihg ‘to, Josephus, and. must 


took the finest part of his character of ||have been taken from him in the place forecited, and that 


particularly because it is peculiar.to him, so far as know, 
in all antiquity. .The rest'thought the.cities were in the 
very.same place; where now the lake is, but Josephus and 


ken by Tacitus out of Josephus: but'as the Jewish priests ||'Tacitus say they were in its neighbourhood only; which is 


were never adorned with ivy, the Signat of Bacehus, how || Mr. Reland’s opinion also. 


Tacitus came to imagine this, I cannot tell. 


DISSERTATION Ii. 


mouth, when they mix nitre with them, are melt- 
ed into glass: this sort of shore is but small, but 
its sand, for the use of those that carry it off, is 
inexhaustible. : 

Cap. VILI.] A great part of Judea is com- 
posed of scattered villages; it has also larger 
towns: Jerusalem is the capital city of the whole 
nation. In that city there was a temple of im- 
mense wealth; in the first parts that are fortified 
are the city itself, next itthe reyal palace. The 
temple is enclosed in its most inward recesses. 
A Jew can come no farther than the gates; all 
but the yond are excluded by their threshold. 
While the East was under the dominion of the 
Assyrians, the Medes, and the Persians, the Jews 
were of all slaves the most despicable.(4) 

(2) After the dominion of the Macedonians pre- 
vailed, king Antiochus tried to conquer their su- 

erstition, and’to introduce the customs of the 
reeks; but he was disappointed of his design, 
which was to give this most profligate nation a 
change for the better, and that was by his war 
with the Parthians, for at this time Arsaces had 
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AnnaL.—Book XII. 


_ Bur he that was the brother of Pallas, whose © 
sirname was Felix, did not act with the same 
moderation [as did Pallas himself.] He had been 
a good while ago set over Judea, and thought he 
might be guilty of all sorts of wickedness with 
impunity, while he relied on so sure an authority. 

“he Jews had almost given a specimen of se- 
dition: and even after the death of Caius was 
known, and they had not obeyed his command, 
there remained a degree of fear, lest some future 
prince should renew that command, [for the set- 
ting up the prince’s statue in their temple.] And 
in the mean time Felix, by the use of unseasona- 
bie remedies, blew up the coals of sedition into a 
flame, and was imitated by his partner in the go- 
vernment, Ventidius Cumanus, the country bemg 
thus divided between them, that the nation of the 
Galideans were under Cumanus, and the Samari- 
tans under Felix: which two nations were of old 
at varience, but now, out of contempt of their 
governors, did less restrain their hatred: they 
then began to plunder one another, to send in 


ig es ae rye hear ge eee it ΤΩΣ parties of robbers, to lie in wait, and sometimes 
that the Jews set kings over them, because the } to fight battles, and withal to bring spoils and 


Macedonians were become weak, the Parthians | 
were not yet very powerful, and the Romans 
were very remote: which kings when they had 
been expelled by the mobility of the vulgar, and 
had recovered their dominion by war, attempted 
the same things that kings used to do, I mean 
they introduced the destruction of cities, the 
slaughter of brethren, of wives, and parents, but 
still went on in their superstition; for they took 
upon them withal the honourable dignity of the 
high priesthood, as ἃ firm security to their power 
and authority. 4 

Crap. [X.] The first of the Romans that con- 
quered the Jews was Caius Pompieus, who en- 
tered the temple by right of victory. Thence 
the report was every where divulged, that there- 
in was no image of a god Ἐμὲ an empty place, 
and mysteries, most secret places that have no- 
thing in them. The walls of Jerusalem were 
then destroyed, but the temple continued still. 
Soon afterward arose a civil war among us; and 
when therein these provinces were reduced un- 
der Marcus Antonius, Pacorus, king of the Par- 
thians, got possession of Judea, but was himself 
slain by Paulius Ventidius, und the Parthians 
were driven beyond Euphrates: and for the Jews, 
Caius Sosius subdued them. Antonius gave the 
kingdom to Herod: and when Augustus conquer- 
ed Aaliontes, he still augmented it. 

After Herod’s death, one Simon, without wait- 
ing for the disposition of Cxsar, took upon him 
the title of king, who was brought to punish- 
ment by [or under] Quintilius Varus, hen he 
was president of Syria. Afterward the nation 
was reduced, and the children of Herod govern- 
ed it in three partitions. 

Under Tiberius, the Jews had rest. After 
some time they were enjoined to place Caius σω- 
sar’s statue in the temple; but rather than per- 
mit that, they took up arms;(m) which sedition 
was put an end to by the death of Cwsar 

Claudius, after the kings were either dead or 
reduced to smaller dominions, gave the province 
of Judea to Roman knights, or to freed men, to 
be governed by them. Among whom was Anto- 
nius Felix, one that exercised all kind of barbarity 
and extravagance, as if he had royal authority, 
but with the disposition of a slave. He had mar- 
ried Drusilla the granddaughter of Antonius, so 
that Felix was the granddaughter’s husband, and 
Claudius the grandson of the samme Antonius. 


(Ὁ A great slander against the Jews, without any just 
foundation. Josephus would have informed him better. 

(Ὁ Here begins Josephus’s and Tacitus’s true accounts 
of the Jews preliminary to the last war. See Of the War, 
Prowra. sect. 7. qin 

(2) They came to Petronius, the president of Syria, in 
vast numbers, but without arms, and as humble suppli- 
cants only. See Tacitus ii where he afterward 


rey to the procurators, [Cumanus and Felix.] 
Vhereupon these procurators began to rejoice: 
yet when the mischief grew considerable, sol- 
diers were sent to quiet them, but the soldiers 
were killed; and the province had been in the 
flame of war, had not Quadratus, the president 
of Syria, afforded his assistance. Nor was it long 
in dispute whether the Jews, who had killed the 
soldiers in the mutiny should be put to death: it 
was agreed they should die; only Cumanus and 
Felix occasioned a delay, for Claudius, upon hear- 
ing the causes as to this rebellion, had given[Qua- 
dratus] authority to determine the case, even as 
to the procurators themselves: but Quadratus 
showed Felix amorg the judges, and took him 
into his seat of judgment, on purpose that he 
inight discourage his aceusers. So Cumanus 
was condemned for those flagitious actions, of 
which both he and Felix had been guilty, and 
peace was restored to the province.(n) 


History.—Book V. Chap. X. 


However, the Jews had patience till Gessius 
Florus was made procurator. Under him it was 
fhat the war began. Then Cestius Gallus, the 
president of Syria, attempted to appease it, and 
tried several battles, but generally with ill suc- 
cess. 

Upon his death,(o) whether it came hy fate, or 
that he was weary of his life, is uncertain, Ves- 
pasian had the fortune, by his reputation and ex- 
cellent officers, and a victorious army, in the 
space of two summers, to make himself master 
of all the open country, and of all the cities, Je- 
rusalem excepted. 

[Flavius Vespasianus, whom Nero had chosen 
for his general, managed the Jewish war with 
three legions. Histor. B. i. ehap. 10.] 

The next year, which was employed in a civil 
war [at home,] so far as the Jews were concern- 
ed, passed over in peace. When Italy was paci- 
fied, the care of foreign parts was revived. The 
Jews were the only people that stood out, which 
increased the rage [of the Romans.] It wasalso 
thought most proper that Titus should stay with 
the army, to prevent any accident or misfortune 
which the new government might be liable to. 

[Vespasian had put an end to the Jewish na- 
tion: the siege of Jerusalem was the only enter- 
prive remaining, which was a work hard and dif- 
ficult, but rather from the “ature of the mountain, 
sets this matter alinost right, aceording to Josephus, and 
by way of correction, for that accouut is in his annals, 
which were written after this, which is in-his histories. 

(n) Here seems to be a great mistake about the Jewish 
affairs in Tacitus. See Of the War, B. ii. ch. xilssect. 8. 

(o) Josephus says nothing of the death of Cestius; so 
Tacitus seems to liave known nothing iv particular about 
it. οὐ Ὁ Ἔνπη 
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and the obstinacyof the Jewish superstition, than 
because the besieged had strength enough to un- 
dergo the distresses [of a siege.] We have al- 
yeady informed [the reader] that Vespasian had 
with him three legions, well exercised in war. 
Histor. book ii. chap. 5.] 

When Vespasian was a very young man, it was 
promised him that he should arrive at the highest 
pitch of fame: but what did first of all seem to 
confirm the omen, was his triumphs, and con- 
sulship, and the glories of his victories over the 
Jews. When he had once obtained these, he be- 
lieved it was portended that he should come to 
the empire.(p) 

There is between Judea and Syria a mountain 
and a god, both called by the name of Carmel, 
though our predecessors have informed us that 
this god had no image, and no temple, and indeed 
no more tlian an altar and solemn worship. Ves- 
pasian was once offering a sacrifice there, at a 
time when he had some secret thought in his 
mind: the priest, whose name was Basilides, 
when he over and over looked at the entrails, 
said, Vespasian, whatever thou art about, whe- 
ther the building of thy house, or enlargement 
of thy lands, or augmentation of thy slaves, thou 
art granted a mighty seat, very large bounds, an 
huge number of men. These doubtful answers 
Were soon spread about by fame, and at this time 
were explained: nor was any thing so much in 
public vogue, and very many discourses of that 
nature were made before him, and the more be- 
cause they foretold what he expected. 

Mucianus and Vespasianus went away, having 
fully agreed on their designs: the former to An- 
tioch, the Jatter to Cesarea. Antioch is the capi- 
tal of Syria, and Cesarea the capital of Judea. 
The commencement of Vespasian’s advancement 
to the empire was at Alexandria, where Tibe- 
rius Alexander made such haste, that he obliged 
the legions to take the oath of fidelity to him on 
the calends of July, which was ever after cele- 
brated as the day of his inauguration, although (4) 
the army in Judea had taken that oath on the 
fifth of the nones of July, with that eagerness 
that they would not stay for his son Titus, who 
was then on the road, returning out of Syria, 
chap.79. Vespasian delivered over the strongest 
part of his forces to Titus, to enable him to finish 
what remained of the Jewish war. Hist. book iv. 
chap. 51. 

During these months in which Vespasian con- 
tinued at Alexandria, waiting for the usual set 
time of the summer gales of wind, and stayed 
for settled fair weather at sea, many miraculous 
events happened, by which the good will of hea- 
ven, and a kind of inclination of the Deity in his 
favour, was declared. 

A certain man of the vulgar sort at Alexan- 
dria, well known for the decay of his eyes, kneel- 
ed down by him and groaned, and begged of him 
the cure of his blindness, as by the admonition 
of Serapis, that god which this superstitious na- 
tion worships above others. He also desired that 
the emperor would be pleased to put some of his 
spittle upon the balls of his eyes. Another in- 
firm man there, who was lame of his hand, pray~ 


Φ) Josephus takes notice in general of these many 
omens of Vespasian’s advancement to the empire, and 
distinctly adds his own remarkable prediction of it also. 
Of the War, B. iii. chap. viii. sect. 3—9. 

(4) This although seems to imply that Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor in Judea before he was so proclaim- 
ed at Alexandria, as the whole history of Josephus im- 
plies, and the place where now Vespasian was, which was 
no other than Judea, requ'.9s also, though the inauguration 
day might be celebrated aiterward from his first proclama- 
tion af the great city Alexandria, only then the nones or ides 
in Tacitus and Suetonius must be of June, and not of July. 

(r) The miraculous cures done byVespasian ate attested 
to both by Suetonius in Vespasian, sect. 7, and by Dio, p. 
217, and seem to me well attested. Our Saviour seems 
to have overruled the heathen oracle of Serapis to procure 
the divine approbation to Vespasian’s advancement to the 
empire of Rome, as he suggested the like approbation to 
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DISSERTATION III. 


ed Cesar, as by the same god’s suggestion, to 
tread upon him with his foot. Vespasiar at first 
began to laugh at them, and to reject them, and 
when they were instant with him, he sometimes 
feared he should have the reputation of a vain 
person, and sometimes upon the solicitation ot 
the infirm, he flattered himself, and others flat- 
tered him with the hopes of succeeding. Atlast 
he ordered the physicians to give their opinion, 
whether this sort of blindness and lameness 
were curable by the art of man or not? Lhe 
physicians auswered uncertainly, that the one 
had not his visual faculty utterly destroyed, and 
that it might be restored, if the obstacles were 
removed: that the other’s limbs were disorder- 
ed, but if an healing virtue were made use of, 
they were capable of being made whole. Per- 
haps, said they, the gods are willing to assist, and 
that the emperor is chosen by divine interposi- 
tion: however, they said at last, that if the cures 
succeeded, Cesar would have the glory, if not, 
the poor miserable objects would only be laugh- 
ed at. Whereupon Vespasian imagined that his 
good fortune would be universal, and that nothin. 
ou that account could be incredible, so he looke 
cheerfully, and in the sight of the multitude, who 
stood in great expectation, he did what they de- 
sired him: upon which the lame hand was re- 
covered, and the blind man saw immediately, 
Both these cures (r) are related to this day by 
those that were present, and when speaking 
falsely will get no reward. 


Boox V.—Cuap. I. 


At the beginning of the same year Titus Cx- 
sar, who was pitched upon by his father to finish 
the conquest of Judea, and while both he and 
his father were private persons, was celebrated 
for his martial conduct, acted now with greater 
vigour, and hopes of reputation, the kind inclina- 
tions both of the provinces and of the armies 
striving one with apother who should most en- 
courage him. He was also himself in a disposi- 
tion to show that he was more than equal to his 
fortune; and when he appeared in arms, he did 
all things after such a ready and graceful way, 
treating all after sich an affable manner, and with 
such kind words, as invited the good-will and 
good wishes of all. He appeared also in his 
actions and in his place in the troops; he mixed 
with the common soldiers, yet without any stain 
to his honour as a general.(s) He was received 
in Judea by three legions, the fifth, and the tenth, 
and the fifteenth, who were Vespasian’s old sol- 
diers. Syria also afforded him the twelfth, and 
Alexandria soldiers out of the twenty-second and 
twenty-third legions, 'wenty cohorts () of aux- 
iliaries accompanied, as also eight troops of horse. 

King Agrippa also was,there, and king Sohe- 
mus, and the auxiliaries of king Antiochus, and 
a strong body of Arabians, who, as is usual in na- 
tions that are neighbours to one another, went 
with their accustomed hatred against the Jews, 
with many others out of the city of Rome, as 
every one’s hopes led him of getting early into 
the general’s favour, betore others should pre- 
vent them. ὰ 


the advancement both of Vespasian and Titus to Jose- 
phus, which two were toe be his chosen instruments in 
bringing on that terrible destruction upon the Jewish na- 
tion, which he had threatened to execute by these Roman 
armies. Nor could any other Roman generals than Ves- 
pasian and Titus, at that time, in human probability, have 
prevailed over the Jews, and destroyed Jerusalem, as this 
whole history in Josephus implies. Josephus also every 
where supposes Vespasian and Titus raised up to command 
against Judea and Jcrusalem, and to gevern the Roman 
empire by Divine Providence, and not in the ordinary 
way: as also, he always supposes this destruction a divine 
judgment on the Jews for their sins. 

(8) This character of Titus agrees exactly with the his- 
tory of Josephus upon all occasions. 

(ὃ These twenty cohorts and eight troops of horse are 
not directly enumerated by Josephus, Of the War, B. νυ. 
chap. i. sect. 6. 


a? 
DISSERTATION Ill. 


He entered into the borders of the enemies’ 
country with these forces in exact order of war; 
and looking carefully about him, and being rea- 
dy for battle, he pitched his camp not far from 
Jerusalem. 

Cuap. X.] When, therefore, he had pitched 
his camp, as we said just now, before the walls 
of Jerusalem, he pompously showed his le- 
gions (x) ready for an engagement. 

Cuap. XI.] The Jews formed their camp un- 
der the very walls(v) [of the city;] and if they 
succeeded, they resolved to venture further, but 
if they were beaten back, that was their place 
of refuge. When a body of cavalry (10) were sent 
against them, and with them cohorts, that were 
expedite and nimble, the fight was doubtful; but 
soon afterward the enemies gave ground, and on 
the following days there were frequent skirmish- 
es before the gates, till after many losses they 
were driven into the city. The Romans then be- 
took themselves to the siege, for it did uot seem 
honourable to stay till the enemies were reduced 
by famine.(z} The soldiers were very eager to 
expose themselves to dangers, part of them out 
of true valour, many out of a brutish fierceness, 
and out of a desire of rewards. 

Titus had Rome, and the riches and pleasures 
of it, before his eyes, all which seemed to be too 
Jong delayed, unless Jerusalem could be soon 
destroyed. 

The city (y) stood on a high elevation, and it 
had great works and ramparts to secure it, such 
as were sufficient for its fortification, had it been 
on plain ground, for there were two hills, of a 
vast height, which were enclosed by walls made 
crooked by art, or Lacy ows bending inwards, 
that they might flank the besiegers, and cast 
darts on them sideways. The extreme parts of 
the rock were craggy, and the towers, when the 
had the advantage of the ground, were sixty feet || 
high; when they were built on the plain ground, 
they were not built lower than one hundred and 
twenty feet; they were of uncommon beauty, 
and to those who looked at them at a great dis- 
tance, they seemed equal. Other walls there 
were beneath the royal palace, besides the tower 
of Antonia, with its top particularly conspicuous. || 
It was called so by Herod, in honour of Marcus 
Antonius. 

Cuap. XII.] The temple was like a citadel, |) 
having walls of its own, which had more labour ] 
and pains bestowed on them than the rest. The 
cloisters wherewith the temple was enclosed 
were an excellent fortification. 

They had a fountain of water that ran perpetu- 
ally, and the mountains were hollowed under 

‘ound ; they had moreover pools(z) and cisterns || 
for the preservation of the rain water. 

They that built this city foresaw, that from the 
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for along siege. After Pompey’s conquest also 
their fear and experience had taught them gene- 
asd what they should want. (a) 

Moreover, the covetous temper that prevailed 
under Claudius, gave the Jews an opportunity of 

urchasing for money (Ὁ) leave to fortify Jerusa- 

em; so they built walls in time of peace, as if 
they were going to war, they being augmented 
in number by those rude multitudes of people 
that retired thither on the ruin of the other cities, 
for every obstinate fellow ran away thither, and 
there became more seditious than before. 

There were three captains and as many armies. 
Simon had the remotest and largest parts of the 
walls under him. John, who was also called Bar- 
Gioras, [the son of Gioras,] had the middle parts 
of the city under him; and Eleazar had fortified 
the temple itself. John and Simon were supe- 
rior in multitude and strength of arms, Eleazar 
was superior by his situation, but battles, fac- 
tions, and burnings, were common to them all; 
and a great quantity of corn was consumed by 
fire. After a while John sent some, who, under 
the pretence of offering sacrifice, might sla 
Eleazar and his body of troops, which they did, 
and got the temple under their power. So the 
city was we pr into two factions, until, upon 
the coming of the Romans, this war abroad pro- 
duced peace between those that were at home. 

Cuar. X11J.] Such prodigies (c) had happen- 


led, as this nation, which is superstitious enough 


in its own way, would not agree to expiate by 
the ceremonies of the Roman religion, nor would 
they atone the gods by sacrifices and vows, as 
these used to do on the like cecasions. Armies 
were seen to fight in the sky, and their armour 
looked of a bright light colour, and the temple 
shone with sudden flashes of fire out of the 
clouds. The doors of the temple were opened on 
a sudden, and a voice greater than human was 
heard, that the gods were retiring, and at the 
same time there was a great motion perceived, 
as if they were going out of it, which some esteem- 
ed to be causes of terror. ‘The greater part had 
a firm belief that it was contained in the old sa- 
cerdotal books, that at this very time the East 
would prevail, and that some that came out of 
Judea should obtain the empire of the world, 
which obscure oracle foretold Vespasian and Ti- 
tus; but the generality of the common people, as 
usual, indulged their own inclinations, and when 
they had once interpreted all to forbode grandeur 
to themselves, adversity itself could not persuade 


them to change their minds, though it were from _ 


falsehood to truth. (d) 

We have been informed, that the number of 
the besieged, of every age, and of both sexes, 
male and female, was six hundred thousand. (e) 
There were weapons for all that could car! 


difference of their conduct of life from their || them, and more than could be expected, for their 
neighbours they should have frequent wars; ||number were bold enough todo so. The men 
thence it came to pass, that they had provision || and the women were equally obstinate; and when 


(u) This word in Tacitus, pompously showed his legions, 
looks as if that pompous show which was some montlis 
afterward, in Josephus, ran in his mind, Of the War, B. v. 
chap. ix. sect. 1. 

(Ὁ) These first bickerings and battles near the walls of 
Jerusalem are at large in Josephus, Of the War, B. v. 
chap. ii- 

(w) Josephus distinctly mentions these horsemen or ca- 
valry, 600 in number, among whom Titus had like to have 
been slain or taken prisoner, Of the War, B. v. chap. ii. 
sect. 1—3. Λ ᾿ 

(a) Such a deliberation and resolution, with this very | 
reason, that it would be dishorourable to stay till the Jews 
were starved out by famine, is in Josephus, Of the War, 
B. v. chap. xii. sect. 1. ’ 

(y) This description of the city of Jerusalem, its two 
hills, its three walls, and four towers, &c. are in this place 
at large in Josephus, Of the War, B. v. ch. iv. See also 
Pompey’s siege, Antiq. B. xiv. ch. iy. sect. 2. - 

(2) Of these pools, see Josephus. Of the War, B.v. ch. xi. 
sect. 4. The cisterns are not mentioned by him here, 
though they be mentioned by travellers. Seo Reland’s 
Palestine, tom. i. p. 304. 


(a) This is Tacitus’s or the Romans’ own hypothesis, 
unsupported by Josephus. 

(b) This sale of leave for the Jews to build the walls of 
Jerusniem for money is also Tacitus’s or the Ronians’ own 
hypothesis, unsupported by Josephus Nor is Josephus’s 
character of Claudius near so bad, ns to other things also, 
as itis in Tacitus and Suetonius. Dio says, he was far 
from covetousness in particulat. The others seem te 
have misrepresented his meek and quiet temper and 
learning, but without ambition, and his great kindness ta 
the Jews, as the most contemptible folly. See Antiq. B. 
xix. ch. iv. sect. 4, He was, indeed, much ruled at first 
by a very bad minister, Pallas; and at last was ruled and 
poisoned by avery bad wife, Agrippina. : 

(οὐ These prodigies, and more, are at large in Joso- 
phus, Of the War, B. vi. chap. v. sect. 3. ; 

(0) These interpretations and reflections are ii Josephus, 
Of the War, B. vi. chap. v. sect. 4. ζ 

(ὦ The number 600,000 for the besieged is no where iu 
Josephus, but is there for the poor buried at the public 
charge, Of the War, B. v.chap. xiii. sect. 7, which might be 
about the number of the besieged under sae: Gallus, 
though they were many more afterward at 4 itus’s siege, 
as Josephus implies, Of the War, B. vi. ch. ix. sect. 3. 
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they supposed they were to be carried away rar 
tive, they were more afraid of life than of death. 
Against this city and nation Titus Cesar re- 
solved to fight, by ramparts and ditches, since 
the situation of the place did not admit of taking 
it by storm or surprise. He parted the duty 
among the legions; and there were no further 
engagements, until whatever had been invented 
for the taking of cities by the ancients, or by the 
ingenuity of the moderns, was got ready. 


ANNAL.—Book XV. 


Nexo, in order to stifle the rumour, [as if him- 
self had set Rome on fire,] ascribed it to those 
people who were hated for their wicked practi- 
ces, and called by the vulgar, Christians: these 
he punished exquisitely. The author of this 
name was Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
was brought to punishment by Pontius Pilate, 
the procurator.(f) For the present this perni- 
cious superstition was in part suppressed, but it 
brake out again, not only over Judea, whence 
this mischief first sprang, but in the city of Rome 
also, whither do run from every quarter, and 
make a noise, ail the flagrant and shameful enor- 
mities. At first, therefore, those were seized 
who confessed, after avast multitude were de- 
tected by them, and were convicted, not so much 
as really guilty of setting the city on fire, but as 
hating all mankind; nay, they made a mock of 
them as they perished, and destroyed them by 
putting them into the skins of wild beasts, and 
setting dogs upon them to tear them to pieces: 
some were nailed to crosses, and others flamed 
10. death: they were also used in the night-time 
instead of torches for illumination. Nero had 
offered his own garden for this spectacle. He 
also gave them Circensian games, and dressed 
himself like the driver of a chariot, sometimes 
appearing among the common people, and some- 
times in the circle itself; whence a commisera- 
tion arose, though the punishments were levelled 
at guilty persons, and such as deserved to be 
made the most flagrant examples, as if these peo- 
pe were destroyed, not for the public advantage, 

ut to satisfy the barbarous humour of one man. 

N. B. Since I have set down all the vile calum- 
nies of Tacitus upon the Christians as well as the 
Jews, it will be proper, before I come to my ob- 
servations, to set down two heathen records in 
their favour, and those hardly inferior in antiqui- 
ty, and of much greater authority than Tacitus; 
I mean Pliny’s Epistle to Trajan when he was 
proconsul of Bythinia, with Trajan’s answer or 
rescript to Pliny, cited by Tertullian, Eusebius, 
and Jerome. ‘These are re¢ords of so great 
esteem with Havercamp, the last editor of Jose- 
phus, that he thinks they not only deserve to be 
read, but almost to be learned by heart also. 


Puiyy’s Ertstir ΤῸ Trasan, 
᾿ Aboud A. Ὦ. 112. 


Srr—It is my constant method to apply myself 
to you for the resolution of all my doubts; for 
who can better govern my dilatory way of pro- 
ceeding, or instruct my ignorance? I have never 
been present at the examination of the Chris- 
tians ἤν others, }.on which aceount I am unac- 


(f) This passage scems to have been directly taken 
from Josephus’s famous testimony concerning Christ and 
the Christians, Antiq. B. ἀντ. ch. iii. sect. 3, of which 
ee Dissert. I. before. 

(g) Till now it seems repentance was not commonly al- 
lowed those that had been once Christians, but though 
they recanted, and returned to idolatry, yet were they com- 
monly put to death. This was persecution in perfection ! 

(k) This was the just and heavy complaint of the an- 
cient Christiaus, that they commonly suffered for that bare 
name, without the pretence of any crimes they could prove 
agaiustthem. ‘This was also persecution in perfection ! 

(ἢ Amazing doetrine! that a firm and fixed resolution 
of keeping a good conscience should be thought without 
‘dispute to deserve death, and this by such comparatively 
excellent heathens as Pliny and Trajan. 
eT Ἶ 

ay “ 


Par ke a ἃ 


| - DISSERTATION m. 


quainted with what uses to be inquired into, and 
what, and how far, they use to be punished; nor 
are my doubts small, whether there be not a dis- 
tinction to be made between the ages [of the ac- 
cused,] and whether tender youth ought to have 
the same punishment with strong men? whether 
there be not room for pardon upon_repent- 
ance ?(z) or whether it may not be an advantage 
to one that had been a Christian, that he hath for- 
saken Christianity? whether the bare name, (ἢ) 
without any crime besides, or the crimes adhe- 
ring to that name, be to be punished? In the 
mean time, I have taken this course about those 
who have been brought before me as Chris- 
tians: I asked them whether they were Chris- 
tians or not? If they confessed that they were 
Christians, I asked them again, and a third time, 
intermixing threatenings with the questions: if 
they persevered in their confession, I ordered 
them to be executed ;(z) for I did not doubt but, let 
their confessions be of any sort whatsoever, this 
positiveness and inflexible obstinacy deserved to 
be punished. There have been some of this mad 
sect whom I took notice of in particular as Ro- 
man citizens, that they might be sent to that 
city. (1) After some time, as is usual in such ex- 
aminations, the crime spread itself, and many 
more cases came before me. A libel was sent to 
me, though without an author, containing many 
names [of persons accused.] These denied that 
they were Christians now, or ever had been. 
They called upon the gods, and supplicated to 
your image, (7) which 1 caused to be brought to 
me for that purpose, with frankincense and wine: 
they also cursed Christ: (m) none of which things, 
as it is said, can any of those that are really 
Christians be compelled to do; so I thought fit to 
let them go. Others of them that were named 
in the libel said they were Christians, but pre- 
sently denied it again, that indeed they had been 
Christians, but had ceased to be so, some three 
years, some many more; and one there was that 
said, he had not been so these twenty years. All 
these worshipped your image, and the images of 
your gods; these also cursed Christ. However, 
they assured me, that the main of their fault, or 
of their mistake, was this, that they were wont, 
on a stated day, to meet together before it was 
light, and to sing a hymn to Christ, as to a god, 
alternately ; and to oblige themselves by a sacra- 
ment, [or oath,] not to do any thing that was ill, 
but that they would ¢ommit no theft, or pilfering, 
or adultery; that they would not break their pro- 
mises, or deny what was deposited with them, 
when it was required back again; after which it 
was their custom to depart, and to meet again at 
a common, but innocent meal, (z) which yet they 
had left off upon that edict which I published at 
your command, and wherein I had forbidden any 
such conventicles. These examinations made 
me think it necessary to inquire by torments 
what the truth was, which I did of two servant 
maids, who were called deaconesses; but still 1 
discovered no more than that they were addicted 
to a bad and to an extravagant superstition. 
Hereupon I have put off any further examina- 
tions, and have recourse to you, for the affair 
seems to be well worth consultation, especially 


(k) This was the case of St. Paul, who being a citizen of 
Rome was allowed to appeal unto Cesar, and was sent to 
Rome accordingly. Acts xxii. 25—29; xxv. 25; xxvi. 32- 
XXXVI. ; 

(ἢ) Amazing stupidity! that the emperor’s image, even 
while he was alive, should be allowed capable of divine 
worship, even by such comparatively excellent heatheus 
as Pliny and Trajan. 

(m) Take here a parallel account out of the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, sect. 9. The proconsul said—* Reproach 
Christ.” Polyearp replied—* Eighty and six years have 
Tnow served Christ, and he has never done me the least 
wrong; how then can I blaspheme my King and my Sa- 
viour ?” 

(n) This must inost probably be the feast of charity. 


—s >. δὰ. 


DISSERTATION II. 


_on account of the number (oe) of those that are 
in danger; for there are many of every age, of 

_ every , and of both sexes, who are now and 

- hereafter likely to be called to account, and to 
be in danger, for this superstition is spread like aj 
contagion, not only in cities and towns, but into 
country villages also, which yet there is reason 
to hope may be stopped and corrected. To be 
sure, the temples, which were almost forsaken, 
begin already to be frequented; and the holy 
solemnuities, which were long intermitted, begin 
to be revived. ‘The sacrifices begin to sell well 
every where, of which very few purchasers had 
of late appeared; whereby it is easy to suppose 
how great a multitude of men might be amend- 
ed, if place for repentance be admitted. 


Trasan’s ΕΡΙΞΤΕΕ τὸ Privy. 


My Piryy—You have taken the method which 
be ought in examining the causes of those that 

ad been accused as Christians, for indeed no 
certain and general form of judging can be or- 
dained in this case. These people are not to be 
sought for; but if they be accused, and convicted, 
they are to be punished; but with this caution, 
that he who denies himself to be a Christian, and 


to our gods, although he had been so formerly, 
may be allowed pardon upon his repentance. As 
for libels sent without an author, they ought to 
have no place in any accusation whatsoever, for 
that would be a thing of very ill example, and 
not agreeable to my reign. 


OBSERVATIONS upon the Passages taken out of 
Tacitus. 


makes it plain that he is not so, by supplicating | 
| 


I. We see here what a great regard the best 
of the Roman historians of that age, Tacitus, had 
to the history of Josephus, while though he never 
names him, as he very rarely names any of those 
Roman authors whence he derives other parts of 
his history, yet does it appear that he refers to 
his seven books of the Jewish Wars several times 
in a very few pages, and almost always depends 
on his accounts of the affairs of the Romans and 
Parthians, as well as of the Jews, during no few- 
er than two hundred and forty years, to which 
these books extend. 

11, Yet does it appear, that when he now and 
then followed other historians or reports con- 
cerning the Romans, the Parthians, or the Jews, 
during that long interval, he was commonly mis- 
taken in them, and had better have kept close 
to Josephus than hearken to any of*his other 
authors or informers. 

ILI. It also appears highly probable that Taci- 
tus had seen the Antiquities of Josephus, and 
knew that the most part of the accounts he pro- 
duced of the origin of the Jewish nation entirely 
- contradicted those Antiquities. He also could 

hardly avoid seeing that those accounts contra- 
dicted one another also, and were childish, ab- 
surd, and supported by no good evidence what- 
soever; as also he could hardly avoid seeing that 
Josephus’s accounts in these Antiquities were 
authentic, substantial, and thoroughly attested 
to by the ancient records of that nation, and of 
the neighbouring nations also, which indeed no 
one can avoid seeing that carefully peruses and 
considers them. 

IV. Tacitus, therefore, in concealing the great- 
est part of the true ancient history of the Jew- 
ish nation which lay before him in Josephus, and 
producing such fabulous, ill-grounded, and par- 
tial histories, which he had fromthe heathens, act- 
_ed amost unfair part: and this procedure of his is 
here the more gross, in regard he professed such 
great impartiality, [ Hist. B. i. chap. i.] and is al- 

(0) Some of late are very loath to believe that the 
Christians were numerous in the second century; but 
this is such an evidence that they wer3 very numerous, at 


“ 629 
lowed to have observed that impartiality in the 
Roman affairs also. 

V. Tacitus’s hatred and contempt of God’s pe- 
culiar people, the Jews, and his attachment to 
the grossest idolatry, superstition, ard astral fa- 
tality of the Romans, were therefore so strong 
in him, as to overbear all restraints of sober rea- 
son and equity in the case of those Jews, though 
he be allowed so exactly to have followed them 
on other occasions relating to the Romans. 

VI. Since therefore Tacitus was so bitter 
against the Jews, and since he knew tliat Christ 
himself was a Jew, and that his apostles and first 
followers were Jews, and also knew that the 
Christian religion was derived into the Roman 
provinces from Judea, it is no wonder that his 
hatred and contempt of the Jews extended itself 
to the Christians also, whom the Romans usually 
confounded with the Jews: as therefore his hard 
words of the Jews appear to have been generally 
groundless, and hurt his own reputation instead 
of theirs, so ought we to esteem his alike hard 
words of the Christians to be blots upon his own 
character, and not upon theirs. 

VIL. Since therefore Tacitus, soon after the 
publication of Josephus’s Antiquities,-and in con- 
tradiction to them, was determined to produce 
such idle stories about the Jews, and since one of 
those idle stories is much the same with that 
published in Josephus, against Apion, from Ma- 
netho and Lysimachus, and no where else met 
with so fully in all antiquity, it is most probable 
that those Antiquities i iooukee were the very 
occasion of Tacitus giving us these stories, as 
we know from Josephus himself contr. Apion, B. i. 
sect. 1, that the same Antiquities were the very 
occasion of Apion’s publication of his equally 
scandalous stories about them, and which Jose- 

hus so thoroughly confuted in these two books 
written against him. And if Tacitus, as I sup- 
pose, had also read these two books, his proce- 
dure in publishing such stories, after he had seen 
so thorough a confutation of them, was still more 
highly criminal. Nor will Tacitus’s fault be much 
less, though we suppose he neither saw the An- 
tiquities nor the books against Apion, because it 
was very easy for him, then at Rome, to have had 
more authentic accounts of the origin of the 
Jewish nation, and of the ratare of the Jewish 
and Christian religions, from the Jews and Chris- 
tians themselves, which he owns were very nu- 
merous there in his days; so that his publication 
of such idle stories is still utterly inexcusable. 

VIII. It is therefore very plain, after all, that 
notwithstanding the encomiums of several of our 
learned critics upon Tacitus, and hard suspicions 
upon Josephus, that all the (involuntary) mis- 
takes of Josephus, in all his large works put to- 
gether, their quality as well as quantity con- 
sidered, do not amount to near so great a sum, 
as do these gross errors and misrepresentations 
of Tacitus about the Jews amount to in a very 
few pages; so little reason have some of our 
later and lesser critics to prefer the Greek and 
Roman historians and writers to the Jewish, and 
particularly to Josephus. Such later and lesser 
critics should have learned more judgment and 
modesty from their great father Joseph Scaliger, 
when, as we have seen, after all his deeper in- 

uiries, he solemnly pronounces, De mend. 

emp. Prolegom. p. 17, that “ Josephns was 
the most diligent and the greatest lover of truth 
of all writers ;’’ and is not afraid to affirm, that, 
‘it is more safe to’believe him, not only as to the 
affairs of the Jews, but also to those that are fo- 
reign to them, than all the Greek and Latin wri- 
ters, and this because his fidelity and compass of 
learning are every where conspicuous.” 


least in Bithynia, even in the beginning of that century, as 
is wholly undeniable. 4 
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TABLE OF THE JEWISH WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &c. AND PARTICULARLY THOSE 
MENTIONED IN JOSEPHUS’S WORKS. 


Or Jewish MEAsuREsS oF LENGTH. 


= Inches. Feet. Inches. 
Cubit, the-stanidards, +. ὁ. 2s, 0 lene cs a ρος ΡΟΝ γῶνς teas fet ote aie 1 9 
Zereth or large span, . . . . “926. 10 1-2 τ τ 0 101-2 
Sn pilepan, seus Sucks eA τὸν δρν εν εἶς We δ τ, eg ὃ ipa ans iphelele sats a tase 0 7 
Palm or hand’s breadth, ........- 3.1.2, οἷν, ἐῶν ea ΤΥ eo ete 0 31-2 
Inch or thumb’s breadth,....... ὦ βού ον ὡν stele tate geile 0 1,16 
Digit or finger’s breadth,......... ΚΟ -- 0 875 
Orgyia or fathom, ..... sie plate δ 84 τατον Meet ees eee ecccvere Aina 
Ezekiel’s Canneh or reed, .....02.5. 126 ρα νης δ να νι ate) ane 10 6 
Arabian Canneh or pole, .....++0. 168 . 0 0 od ae apes es 6,6f0 ἃ ἃ 14 c 
-Schenus’s line, or chain, ...... Ἂς athe POS Ars παρε mete Gree wen Moira 140 0 
Papbath-day's: Journey, wis: ὦ οὐ τού γος τὸ; TAQOUO Eo & Sievers sie a Goal. τς ΤΈΧΝΗΝ 0 
DEWASU AINE, το αὐτὴν ἐδδὺ Giese) 6 daiherie hae 84000 Cid aatehaelle woke issn che eae 0 
Stadium or furlong, «9 δ 9... ὁ Ὁ «οὐ οἷο PV ΘΑ θα τεῦς τα oe 700 0 
ΡΥ ΒΒΠ Ὁ τὸ κού οὐ ἐν vege! » ieee Malte σοθθθ0ῦ ees τς δε ee + - 21000 0 
OF THE JewisH Mrasures oF CaPacirTY. 
Cub. Inches. Pints or Pounds. 
BALRCORIE DHS, ois icles, 6 ener anes ῳ ὦ Tek oye itwts OME ROTA: arc τῶν oo secs ele δεν ὁ δ᾽ δ τς ΤΣ 
ἘΠΕ Or HOMMEN asic ἡ] οἴ ἃ skiake te Ὑ ωλο aber OOUS TA τι τ aliake Pee en οἷν aie ete tere 
Seah or Saton,........ RON ee Mis ee ee ἐν ἐφ δὲ Ce oe ΟΡΉΝΕΝ 
Ditto according to Josephus, . . Jane PAUEZO Moin ΗΕ tole IES wa) eae 
ERVIN οι Se) ay ieiemn, τοῖν suf meine ἕω ali: dyer at PA OS mn cee an ole os me, Moder 
Ditto according by Josephus, cows ew 414,12 eta ave oS s .. 143 
Omer or Assaron, ..... Ἄν" 80,722 Chak si Gat ς ἢ ‘ Baars 2,78 
NOU ert οι ssi re" axa ἠνιὰ 0 aiLonn ον Sap AE COOLS Oo δα Ὁ ces ee epee, ΠΕ 
Ὄντως ἢ Ὁ Wate se, ον eA ἢ τ δου ον Gir Σ ἄς 239 
Tetretes or Syrian firkin, .......... 207 acetal ae take -- wie, F ἀν. 
Or tur JEwisH WEIGHTS AND Corns 
ον Ss sth $ cts. 
Stater, Siclus, or shekel of the sanctuary, the standard,. . . 0.9 ἃ 0 55 
Tyrian Coin, equal to the shekel,»........ bie eee wt ein te O-2 6 0 55 
Bekahihalfiof the shekel.-i.¢%.+s ς 0 oe es ele cae, estes ee Oe 0 271.2 
Drachmgd Attica, one fourth). Ss ok ee eye ey 0 ble ee pat ade Pace 0 13 
Drachma Alexandrina, or Darchmon, or Adarchmon, one halt}... @ 1 8 - 0 271-2 
Gerah, or Obolus, one twentieth, ........ ΣΥῸΣ nae ters δι δὲ 11 0 26 
Maneh, Mna—100 shekels in weight—21900 grains Troy. « ἢ 
Maneh, Mna, or Mina, as a οοΐης---Θ0 shekels,.........--2. 710 0 30 80 
Talent of silver,—300 shekels, ........... oe waa ν εν, ἢ" ἢ 1666 662-3 
Drachma of gold, not more than ..... Sack Wiese A a 1Ὲ G4 Tek 24 
Shekel of gold, not more than ............ οι τ ς΄ 96. 
Darignats roid; Visi’. sis ς νότος τὸς ἔτη wikia a wt hea αν, LV Onur 4 512 
Talentiof geld, notimore\than ὁ. ote we ee ew ees δέ. 0 0 2880 00 


TARLE OF THE JEwisH Montus tn JosEPHus AND OTHERS, 


With the Syro-Macedonian Names Josephu> gives them, and the Names of the Julian or Roman 


Months corresponding to them. 


Hebrew Names. Syro-Macedonian Names. 

LP i ae ποτῶν ον» LKHRUDNICUS. ᾧ ὰ Ὑπὸ leant ρνν ἣν εἰ νὸς 
MAL e's” wins hue etea ane ee τι δ ΣΟΙ ΘΆΣΟΝ, γον auervlers a 
BUMSLVEA 5 πο γι ἐκ τ στο Kile bre) ΠΕ ΘΑΙ ΠΝ 4 ἀκ νοῦ πο eee 
AMAL MIMHEN. « <'s ἀνορτ ρον 4 ae Ῥβδριθθαν, ᾿ς ὁ κνν πὴ τως 
τε ae 6 τς κῶν κὸν LUO a λον jane vase ἢ ἀν 
ENG Terese ss ss os 6 here GROLDISOTNS εἰς ἡ ποι ἡ ΟΣ 
7, Tisrl, «©. ον νιν ον νιν κε κινεῖν Hyperbereteus,........, 
8. Marhesvan,........ one, ἉΛΙΠΗ͂Ν con Cher atiancey¢, bic dieieek eae: 
9. ΟΠΈΟΊΝ Wine. τ ον ses. vAppellanus, ον νον πὶ 
10. ἘΦΌΔΟΥ τς ον ΤΑΝ, νος, Seen Cree 
AT. Shebpteniep ke lavelbee ον ὦ wars ρον δα αν 10s OS 6 Mba ae 
Wey TAGES τε Byic.s 6 SD VOIR TPS ot oe eee ee 


_ Ve Adar, or the second Adar intercalated. 


Roman Names. 


+ March and April. 


. 


. 


. 


ee 


April and May. 

May and June. 

June and July, 

July and August. 
August and September. 
September and October. 
October and November. 
November and December. 
December and January. 
January and February. 
February and March. 


᾿ : INDEX. 


AARON 57 408; is made high priest, 72; his sons, 73; 
his death, 84. 

Abassar, or Senabassar, 224. 

Abbar, king of the Tyrians, 586. 

Abdemon, a ‘I'yrian, 171, 585. 

Abednego, 213. ‘ 

Abdon succeeds Elon as judge, 112 

Abel, 26; his sacrifice, ibid. 

Abennerig, king of Charax-Spasini, 398. 

Abia, king of the Arabians, 400. 

Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech, 132; saves his life, and 
flies to David, 133 ; is high priest, 138, 146, 151, 154, 156; 
is deprived of the high priesthood, 163. 

Abibalus, king of the Tyrians, 584. 

Abigail, 135; married to Dayid, ib. ; Amasa’s mother, 153. 

Abihu, the son of Aaron, 72. 

Abijah, or Abia, to son of Rehoboam, 153, 177; succeeds 
his father, 178 ; conquers the ten tribes, 179. 

Abilamaradochus; see Evil-Me odach. 

Abimael, 31. 

Abimelech tyrannizes over the Shechemites, 111; is ex- 
pelled, ibid; he destroys them all, ibid; is killed by a 
mill stone, ibid. 

Abinadab, 118, 164. 

Abiram, 80, 85. 

Abishag, a virgin, David's nurse, 159. 

Abishai, 135. 

Abner, son of Ner, and Saul’s kinsman, 120; general of 
his army, 140; reconciles the Israelites to David, 141; is 
killed, ibid. 

Abram, or Abraham, the son of Terah, 31; leaves Chal- 
dea, and goes to Canaan, ibid; lives at Damascus, 32; 
advises his sons to plant colonies, 36 ; instructs the Egyp- 
tians in the mathematical sciences, 32; divides the coun- 
try between himself and Lot, ibid; God promises him a 
son, ibid; he beats the Assyrians, 33; dies, 37. 

Absalom, 149; flies to Geshur, 150; is recalled by a stra- 
tagem of Joab, 150; rebels against David, 151; pursues 
after him, 152; his army is put to flight, 153; he hangs 
on atree by his hair, ibid ; is stabbed by Joab, and dies, ib. 

Acencheres, king of Egypt, 584. 

Acenchres, queen of Egypt, 584. 

Achar, or Hachan, is guilty of theft, 100; is punished, ib. 

Achimas; see Ahimaaz. 

Achish, or Anchus, king of Gath, 136. 

Achitophel ; see Ahithophel. 

Acme, 448; her letters to Antipater and Herod, 348; her 
death, 351. 

Acmon, son of Araph, of the race of the Giants, attacks 
David, 156; is killed by Abishai, ibid. 

Acratheus, or Hatach, 229. 

Actium, battle at, in the seventh year of Herod’s reign, 
307, 308, 311, 431. 

Ada, the wife of Lamech, 27. 

Adad ; see Hadad. 

Adam created, 25; his fall, 26. 

Ader, or Hadad, an Idumean, 174. 

Adonias, or Adonijah, pretends to the crown, 159; takes 
sanctuary at the altar, 160; demands Abishag to wife, 
162; is refused, 163. 

Adonibezek, king of Jerusalem, 104; is made a prisover, 
and has his hands and feet cut off,and dies at Jerusalem, 105. 

Adoram, 166. 

Adrammelech, 205. 

Adrassar ; see Hadadezer. 

Elius Gallus, 317. 

ZEsop, a servant, 394. 

Agag, king of the Amalekites, 125, is killed, 126. 

Agar; see Hagar. 

᾿Αγγαρύεσθαι, or forcible pressure taken off the Jews by 
Demetrius, 358. 

Aggeus; see Haggai. 

Agones, or games every fifth year, in honour of Cesar, 
instituted by Herod, 315; at the finishing of Cesarea, 329. 

Agrippa, (Marcus, the Roman,) his bounty towards the 
Jews, 241; is splendidly entertained by Herod, 324; 
makes equal return to him at Sinope, 324; his expedition 
to the Bosphorus, 325; his speech to the Jews at Jerusa- 
le1a, 466 ; he confirma their privileges, 326; his letter to 
the Ephesians, in favour of the Jews, 331; and to those 
of Cyrene, ibid. 

Agrippa the Great, or Elder, Herod's grandson, 343, 442; 
his various adventures, 367; is manacled and imprison- 
ed, 370; his future liberty and happiness foretold, 371; is 
released and made lord of two tetrarchies, wth the title 
of king, 372; gives Caius a sumptuous entertainment at 
Rome 375; is sent by the senate to Claudius, 391; his 
advice to Claudius, ibid; is sent back to his kingdom, 
393; Claudius besiows on him all the dominions of his 


grandfather, 392; his eulogium, ibid; his bounty towards 
those of Berytus, ibid; he treats several kings splendid- 
ly, 395; entertains Caesarea with shows; and appears 
himself upon the stage in a magnificent dress, and is ap- 

lauded as a god, ibid; dies soon after an unnatural 
eath, 396; his dominion and children, 460. 

Agrippa, son of Agrippa the Great, by Cypros, 460; did 
not immediately succeed in his father’s kingdom, 396; 
Claudius gave him that of his uncle Herod [of Chalcis,] 
401 ; to which he added the tetrarchies of Philip and Ly- 
sanias, 454; he is hurt by a sling-stone at the siege of 
Gamala, 500; his letters to Josephus, 19; his famous © 
speech to the Jews to dissuade them from a war with the 
Romans, 467, 

Agrippa, son of Felix and Drusilla, 403. 

Agrippa (Fonteius) slain, 567. 

Ahab, king of Israel, 181; is reproved by Elijah, 183; 
fights with Benhadad and beats him, 185; pardons him, 
ibid; is afterward killed himself by the Syrians, 187; his 
sons, 194. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, 201. 

Ahaziah, sen of Ahab, 187, 188, 194 

Ahaziah, king of Judah, 194, 

Ahijah the prophet, 174; his prophecy, 175. 

Ahikam, 212. 

Ahimaaz, or Achimas, the son of Zadok, 151, 153; higb 
priest, 211. 

Ahimelech, the high priest, slain by the order of Saul, 132. 
Ahitab, 163. 

Ahithophel, or Achitophel, 151; gives evil counsel, 152; 
hangs himself, ibid. 

Ai besieged, 100; taken, ibid. 

Aizel, or Uzal, grandson of Heber, 31. 

Alans, nation of, 572. 

Albinus, procurator of Judea, 406. 

Alcimus, or Jacimus, the wicked high priest, 253; calum 
niates Judas before Demetrius, ‘bid ; dies, 254. 

Aleyon, a physician, 387. 

Alexander Lysimachus, the Alabarch, 369, 392, 401. 
Alexander, the son of Alexander, by Glaphyra, 442. 
Alexander, the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 257; surna-. 

med Bala, note, ibid; king of Syria, his letter to Jona- 
than, ibid; engages in a battle with Demetrius, 258; de- 
mands Ptolemy Philometor’s daughter in marriage, 259 ; 
is killed in Arabia, and his head sent to Ptolemy, 261. 

Alexander and Aristobulus, Herod’s sons, put in prison, 
338; strangled by their father’s order, 341, 442. 

Alexander, the eldest son of Aristobulus, 282, 429 ; troubles 
Syria, 283; makes war upon the Romans, 419: is con- 
quered by Gabinius, ibid; killed by Pompey’s order, 
284, 420. 

Alexander Janneus succeeds his brother Aristobulus, 415 ; 
a sedition raised against him, 274; his expedition against 
Ptvlemais, 272; he is called Thracida, for his barbarous 
cruelty, 275; dies of a quartan ague, after three years’ 
sickness, 276, 416; his sons Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, 
276, 416. 

Alexander the Great succeeds his father Philip, 233; con- 
quers Darius, ibid; pursues his victories through Asia, 
234; sends a letter to the high priest at Jerusalom, ibid; 
goes himself to Jerusalem, ibid; his dream, ibid; he 
adores the name of God on the high priest’s forehead, 
ibid; enters the temple, ibid; grants privileges to the 
Jews, ibid; the Pamphylian sea gives way to his army, 
61; his arms and armour kept in the temple of Diana at 
Elymais, 252; his a divided after his death, 225. 

Alexander, the son of Phasaelus and Salampsio, 367. 

Alexander (Tiberius) succeeds Cuspius Fadus as procu- 
rator of Judea, 401,460; is made procurator of Egypt, 
465, 473; is made chief commander of the Roman army 
under Vespasian, 521, 555. 

Alexander Zebina, king of Syria, is conquered by Antio- 
chus Gry pus, and dies, 269. ‘ 

Alexandra, Alexander Janneus’s widow, holds the adfinis- 
tration after his death, 276; falls sick and dies, 275; her 
eulogium, ibid. 

Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanus, wife of Alexander, the 
son of Aristobulus, Hyrcanus’s brother, and mother of 
another Aristobulus and of Mariamne, 303; writes a let- 
ter to Cleopatra, ibid ; sends the pictures of her son and 
daughter to Antony, by the advice of Dellius, ibid; is 
feignedly reconciled to Herod, ibid ; is suspected by He- 
rod, 304; prepares to fly into Egypt, ibid; bemoans the 
death of Aristobulus, 305; acquaints Cleopatra with the 
snares of Herod, and the death of her son, ibid; is put 
into prison, 306; her indecent behaviour towards her 
daughter Mariamne, 312; is killed by Herod’s order, 313. 

Alexandra, daughter of Phasaelus and Salampsia, 367; is 
married to Timius of Cyprus, ibid. 
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Alexandria, a great part of that city assigned to the Jews, 
284; the Jews declared its citizens on a brazen pillar, by 
Julius Cesar, 287. 

Alexas, Salorne’s husband, 342, 443, 

Alexas Seleias, Alexas’s son, 368. 

Alisphragmuthosis, king of Egypt, 583. 

Alitarius, a Jew, 4. 

Alliance between Ptolemy and Antiochus, 242. 

Altar of incense, 69; of burnt-offering, made of unhewn 
stone, 524, 588. 

Amedatha, or Hammadetha, 229. 

τ Amalekites attack the Israelites, 64; are conquered and 
plundered, 65. 

Aman; see Haman 
Amariuus, or Omri, king of the Israelites, 181. 

Amasa, general of Absalom’s army, 153, 154; the son of 
Jether, 162; killed by Joab, 156. 

Amasias, or Maasciah, governor of the city, 206. 
Amathus, son of Canaan, 31. 

Amaziah, ov Amasias, king of Judah, 197, 198; makes 
war on Joash, king of (sraecl, ibid; is beaten, and mur- 
dered in a conspiraey, ibid. 

Ambassadors sent with presents to Hezekiah, 205; am- 
bassadors of the Jows slain by the Arabs, 308; this a vio- 
lation of the law of nations, 309; Jewish ambassadors 
had a right to sit among the Roman senators in the thea- 

’ tre, 259, 

Ambassage sent by Jonathan to the Romans and Lacede- 
moniaus, 263; sent by the Jews to Rome, 254. 

Ambition and avarice, causes of many mischiefs, 141. 
Ambivyius, (Marcus,) procurator of Judea, 362. 
Amenophis, king of Egypt, 584, 591, 592. 

Amesses, queen of Egypt, 584. 

Amiaadab, 223. 

Ammonius killed, 261. . 

Amnon, David’s son, 143; falls in love with his sister Ta- 
mar, 149; is slain by Absalom’s order, ibid. 

Amorites given to the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, 89. 

Amphitheatre built at Jerusalem, and another in the ad- 
joining plain, by Herod the Great, 315; another at Jeri- 
cho, 352. 

Amram, Moses’s father, 54. 

Amram, a seditious Jew, 397. 

Amrephel, 32. 

Amutal; see Hamutal. : . 

Anacharis, or Rabsaris, a general of Sennacherib, 203. 

Ananelus made high priest, 303; deprived of that dignity, 
304; restored to it, 305, 

Ananias, the son of Nebedeus, made high priest, 401, 461, 
470; his son Ananus, 461; slain together with his brother 
Hezekiah, 471. 

Ananias, (different from the former,) 224; son of Onias, 
270, 274, 

Ananias, the son of Masambalus, high priest, 544. 
Ananus, senior, made high priest, 406; his eulogium, 505. 

Ananus, junior, the son of Ananus, made high priest, 416, 
12, 505; his speech to the people, 505; accused of the 
murder of James the bishop, 406; deprived of tho dig- 
nity of the high priesthood, 407; his death, 511, 

Ananus, (or Annas,) son of Seth, made high priest, 362; de- 
posed, ibid. 

Ananus, son of Bamadus, one of Simon’s life-guard, 544 ; 
flies to Titus, 554. y 

* Ananus, governor of the temple, 403. 

Ananus, son of Jonathan, 475. ᾿ 
Andreas, captain of Philadelphus’s life-guard, 236. 
Andromachus expelled the court of Herod, 334, 
Andronicus, son of Messalamus, 259. 

Angels of God become familiar with women, 27. 

Anileus, 376, 377, 378; killed by the Babylonians, 379 

, Annius, (Lucius,) takes Gerasa, 517. 

Annius, (Minucianus,) 381. 

Annius Rufus, procurator of Judea, 362. 

Antoius killed, 385, 

Antigonus governs Asia after Alexander's death, 235. 
Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, 282, 285; impeaches Hyr- 
eanusand Antipater, 285; is conquered by Herod, 293 ; 

inyades Judea, by the help of the Parthians, 294; is re- 
est®hlished in the government, 296, 425; cuts off Hyr- 
canus’s ears, and causes the death of Phasaelus, 296; sur- 
gaieeiers himself to Sosius, 301, 430; is seut in fetters to 
. Marcus Antonius, ibid; was the first king whose head 
» , was cut off by the Romans, 302; reigned before Herod, 
Antigonus, son of Hyreanus I, and brother of king Aris- 

tobulus, made commander at the siege of Samaria, 270; 

is beloved by his brother, 271; is watched by the queen 

and her favourites, and by their calumnies slain, 271, 414. 

Antioch is the chief city in Syria, and the third city in the 
Roman empire, 482; the Jows made citizens thereof by 
Seleucus Nicator, 241; it is burnt down, 565. 

Antiochians at first rebel against Demetrius, 261; their 
envy against the Jews, 565 
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ἢ Antiochus, kirg of Commagene, 363, 392, 395, 541, 571} 
a part of Cilicia, together with Commagene, granted 
him by Claudius, 392. : 

Antiochus Cyzicenus, 270; assists the Samaritans, but is 
put to flight, 270, 413; is killed, 274. f 

Antiochus Dionysus, fifth son of Antiochus Grypus, king 


Antiochus the Great, his letters in favour of the Jews, 2425 
his wars with Ptolemy Philopater and Physcon, 2415 
marrics his daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy, 243. 

Antiocitus Epiphanes makes an expedition into Egypt, 
246 takes Jerusalem, and plunders the temple, 247,412, 
563; goes into Persia, 249; designs to destroy the Jews 
upon his return, ibid ;/ his answer to the Samaritans, ibid, 
his impiety, 268; be dies, and Jeaves the administration 
to Philip, 252. ; ; 

Antiochus Eupator, son of Antiochus Epiphanes, invades 
Judea, 252; fights with Judas, 253, 412; makes peace 
with the Jews, 253; breaks it, ibid; is killed by Deme- 
trius, ibid. ᾿ 

Antiochus Grypus, son of Demetrius Soter, 269; his 
death, 274. 

Antiochus Philometor, 272. 

Antiochus Pius, son of Avtiochus Cyzicenus, makes war 
with Seleucus, 274; is slain in battle, ibid. 

Antiochus Eusebius, or Pius, the brother of Demetrius, 
besioges Jerusalem, 267; raises the siege, 263; makes 
an expedition against the Parthians, is defeated and kill- 
ed, ibid. 

Antiochus the grandson of Scleucns, and son of Alexan- 
der, is commonly called The God, 241; is crowned in his 
youth, 262; enters into alliance with Jonathan the high 
priest, 262; is slain by Tryphon his tutor, 266, 413. 

Antiochus, the brother of Seleucus, slain in battle, 274. 

Antiochus Soter, brother of Demetrius, father of Grypus, 
269; makes war with Trypho, 267. 

Antipas, Herod’s son by Malthace, a Samaritan, 343, 443, 
is tetrarch of Galilee, 351; goes to Rome to get to be a 
king, 353, 451; what was left him by Herod, 354; what 
was given him by Cesar, 454; once declared king by 
Herod, 351. 

Antipas, one of the royal lineage, is put in prison and 
slain, 504. 

Antipater, the Idumean, Herod’s father, called Antipas, 
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Scaurus, 279; his wife Cyprus, the Arabian, and his ehil- 
dren, 28¢ 
himself under the protection of Aretas, 417; makes his 
son Phasaelus governor of Jerusalem, and Herod of Ga- 
1166, 286, 421; endeavours to deserve Ceesar’s favour, 
234, 420; is honoured by Cyesar, and made eitizen of 
Romo, 285, 421; his defence against Antigonus, 285, 
421; is made governor of Judea, ibid; is greatly esteem- 
ed among the Jews, 286; is poisoned, 292, 423. 

Antipater, son of Phasaelus and Salampsio, grandson of 
Herod the Great, 367. 

Antipater, son of Salome, impeaches Archelaus before 
Caesar, 353. 

Antipator, son of Herod, 293; is sent to Rome to Cesar, 
327, 444, 446; while he is there, he, by letters, sets his 
father against his brethren, 348, 436, 437; his subtilty, 
332; he reigns jointly with his father, 342; is hated by 
every body, after the slaughter of his brethren, 342; at- 
tempts his father’s life, ibid; is concerned for himself, 
332, 445; appears before Varus’s tribunal, 346, 446; his 
plea for himself, 447; is put in irons, 348, 448; is put to 
death, 351, 449. 

Antipater, a Samaritan, 445. 

‘Antipater, Herod’s sister’s son, 328. 

Antipatris, taken by Vespasian, 615. 

Antiphilus, 845, 445; his letter to Antipater, Herod’s son, 
348. 

Antonia, Claudius’s daughter by Petina, 462. 

Antonia, Claudius’s mother. and Drusus’s wife, lends mo- 
ney to Agrippa the elder, 369; her eulogiam, 370. 

Antonia, the tower, called Baris before, 416, 548, 

Antony, a captain, 481. > 

Antony, a centurion, 492. 

Antony, (Mark,) his valour, 282, 419; his and Dolabella’s 
decree in-favour of the Jews, 289; he marches into Asia, 
after Cassius’s defeat, 293; his letter to Hyrcanus, ibid; 
to the Tyrians, ibid; he falls in love with Cleopatra, 294; 
makes Phasaclus and Herod tetrarehs, ibid ; orders their 
accusers to be put to death, ibid; confers signal favours 

! on Herod, 297; sojourns at Athens, 298, 428; his luxu- 
ry, 306. 

Antonius, (Lucius,) Mark Antony’s son, sends a letter to 
the Sardians, in favour of the Jews, 289. 

Antonius Primus, 522. J 

Anubis, a god, 364. ‘ 

Apachnas, king of Egypt, 583. 

Apame, Darius’s concubine, 221. 

Apion, ambassador for the Alexandrians to Caius, 374. 

Apollo’s temple at Gaza, 274. 


of Syria, males an expedition against the Jews, 275, 415. — 


excites troubles, 278; is sent ambassador to Aretas, by” 


τς his valour, ibid; he advises Hyrcanus to put — 


¢ 
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Apollo’s temple in the palace at Rome, 357. 

re captain of the Gazeans, 274; killed, ibid. 

Apollonius, son of Alexander, 269. 

Apollonius Daus, governor of Ceelosyria, 260; challenges 

onathan to an engagement, and is defeated, ibid. 

Apollonius, governor of Samaria, 247, 249. 

Aponius, 392. 

Apophis, king of Egypt, 583. 

 ,Apsalom, 471. 

A or Ibzan, judge after Jephtha, 112. 

Aquila, the murderer of Caius, 355. 

Arabians circumcise their children when thirteen years 
old, 35; ten towns taken from them by Alexander, king 
of the Jews, 279; Ethiopians are their neighbours, 193. 

Arabia borders on Judea, 279 ; Petra the king’s residence, 
ibid; Zabdiel their lord, 261; Arabians are defeated, 309; 
their women are great poisoners, 345. 

Aram, 31. 

Arn, or Haran, the father of Lot, 31. 

Arasca, or Nisroch, a temple, 205. 

Arases, or Resin, king of the Syriaas, 201. 

Aranna, or Orona, the Jebusite, 159; his threshing-floor, 
ibid; the place where Isaac was to have been sacrificed, 

- and where the temple was afterward built, ibid. 

Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, comes to Herod, 335, 338, 
439; goes with him to Antioch, 440; reconciles Herod to 

. his son Alexander, and to his brother Pheroras, 440. 

Archelais, son of Herod the Great, 343, 346, 443, 445; is 
made ethnarch, 358, 454 ; marries Glaphyra, 359, 455; is 


proclaimed king after Herod’s death, 352, 449; his speech 
to the people, 352, 450; endeavours to appease the peo- 


ple, 353; goes to Rome, 353, 451; is accused there by 


the deputies of the people, 357, 455; is banished to 
a Gaul, 455; his dreams and Giaphyra’s, 360, 455. 


Archelaus, son of Chelcis, 396. 
Archelaus, son of Mugadatus, 554. 
Aretas, king of the Arabians, 274, 279, 337, 417, 444; 


makes an expedition against Aristobalus, 279; succeeds 
Obodas, 337; affords succours to Hyrcanus, 417; im- 


peaches Sylleus, jointly with Antipater, before Cesar, 344. 


_ Aretas, king of Ceelosyria, makes an expedition into Ju- 


dea, 276. 
Aretas, of Petra, 357, 366. 
Arioch, captain of Nebuchadnezzar’s life-guards, 213. 
Arion, treasurer of Alexandria, 244. 
Aristras, or Aristzeus, one of Ptolemy Philadelphus’s life- 
guards, 236. 


Aristobulus, son of Hyreanus 1. 271; the first high priest 


who assumed the title of king of the Jews, ibid; called 
Phillelen, or lover of the Grecks, 272. 
Aristobulus, son of Alexander Janneus, an enterprising 


and bold man, 277 ; complains of the Pharisees, ibid; re- 


proaches his mother Alexandra, ibid; endeavours to 
take possession of the kingdom during his mother’s life, 


ibid; fights with his elder brother Hyrcanus for the 


crown, 278; brings him to an accommodation, 278, 417; 
sends a golden vine to Pompey, 280; his children brought 
captive to Rome by Pompey, 232; escapes out of prison, 
but is retaken and sent back again to Rome by Gabinius, 
283, 420; his firmness in adversity, 283; is poisoned by 
the partisans of Pompey, 284; his children, ibid. 

Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great, 319; marries Ber- 
nice, Salome’s daughter, 324; is put in prison, 333; is 
accused by his father in an assembly at Berytus, and con- 
demned, 340; is strangled, 341, 442 ; his children, 343, 443. 

Aristobulus, son of Herod, king of Chalvis, 404, 571. 

Aristobulus, son of Joseph and Mariamne, 367. 

Aristobulus, son of Aristobulus, and brother to the famous 
Mariamne, a beautiful youth, is made high priest by He- 
rod, 304; is drowned by the secret order of the same 
Herod, 305, 495. : F 

Aristobulus, son of Aristobulus and Bernice, and grand- 
son of Herod the Great, 367. 

Aristocracy the best form of 
in Judea by Gabinius, 419. 

Arithmetic and Astronomy came from Chaldea to Egypt, 
and thence into Greece, 32. 

Arius, the ki of the Lacedemonians, sonds a letteg to 
Onias the hie priest, 245. 

Ark of God, its description, 69; taken by the Philistines, 
116; restored to the Israelites, 118; carried to Jerusa- 
lem and lodged in the house of Obed-edom, after it had 
been with Aminadab, 144. 

Ark of Noah, where it rested, 28; mentioned by all bar- 
barian historians, ibid; its remains long preserved, 398. 

Armais, king of Egypt, 584. 

Armenia conquered by Antonius, 307; Cotys, king of the 
Lesser Armenia, 395. - 

Armesses, king of Egypt, 584. 

Armoury of David in the temple, 196. 

Aropheus, or Armariah, 163. 

Arphaxad, 31. 

Aruntius, (Euaristus,) 386 

Aruntius, (Paulus,) 384 


- 
government, 92; instituted 
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Arsaces, king of the Parthians, 264, 268. 

Artabanus, king of Media, 363. 

Artabanus, king of the Parthians, 365, 377; he flies to 

Tzates, 399; is kindly received by him, and restored to 

his kingdom, 400; dies, ibid. 

tabazes, or Artavasdes, son of Tigranes is given as a 

present to Cleopatra by Antonius, 431., 

Artaxerxes, king of the Persians, 227; his edict against 
the Jews, 229; contradicted, 232. 

Artaxias, king of Armenia, 307. 

Artorius cunningly saves his own life, 553. 

Arucas, 31 

Arudeus, 31. e 

Asa, king of Jerusalem, 180; makes an alliance with the 
king of Damascus, ibid. _ 

Asahel killed by Abner, 140. 

Asamoneus, 248. ν 

Asamoneans, the end of their reign, 302. 

Asealouites, punished for their stubbornness, 244. 

Asermoth, or Hazarmaveth, 31. 

Aserymus, king of the Tyrians, 585. 

Ashdod, or Azotus, taken by Jonathan, 260; its inhabit. 
ants plagued on account of the ark of God, 117. 

Ashkenaz, 30. 

Ashpenaz, an eunuch, 213. 

Ashur, 31. 

Asia, its convention at Ancyra, 331; Valerius, proconsul 
of Asia, 387; five hundred cities of Asia, 468. 

Asineus and Anileus, two’brethren, 376. 

Asocheus or Shishak, king of Egypt, 563. 

Asprenas, 384; cut in pieces, 385. 

Assemblies forbidden to all at Rome, but to the Jews 
only, by Julius Ceesar, 289. 

Ass’s head falsely reported by Apion as an object of wor- 
ship among the Jews, 597. 

Assis, king of Egypt, 600. 

Assyrian empire overthrown, 205. 

Astarte’s temple, 139, 585. 

Astartus, king of the Tyrians, 585. 

Astronomy; for its improvemeut the first men lived near 
a thousand years, 29; came out of Chaldea into Egypt, 
and thence into Greece, 32. 

Asylum, or right of Sanctuary, belonging to some towns 
in Judea, 89. 

Athenians decree honours to Hyrcanus, 286. 

Athenion, 243. 

Athenion, a general of Cleopatra, 431; his perfidiousness, 
309. ᾿ 

Athronges, a shepherd, crowns himself king of Judea, 356 
453; is conquered with his brethren, ibid. 

Atratinus, Herod’s advocate, 297. Ἰ 

Augustus’s arrival in Syria, 320; his letter to Herod, 339"; 
holds a council about the affairs of Judea, 353; his edict 
and letter in favour of the Jews, 328; is angry with He- 
rod, 337; is reconciled to him by the means of Nicolaus 
of Damascus, 339; divides Herod’s dominions, 454; his 
death, 351, 459. 

Axioramus, high priest, 211. 

Azariah, the prophet,180. 

Azarias, high priest, 211. 

Azarias, oue of Daniel’s companions, 213. 

arias, a commander under Judas, is defeated by Gor 


| ias at Jamnia, 251. 


Azricam, 201. 


B. 

Baal, king of the Tyrians, 586. 

Baal, god of the Tyrians, 195. 

Baalis, king of the Ammonites, 212. 

Baanah, the son of Rimmon, 142. 

Baaras, a place and a plant there growing, 569. 

Baasha, king of Israel, 179; kills Nadab his predecessor, 
ibid; dies, 181. 

Baba’s children preserved by Costobarus, 314; afterward 
killed by Herod, 315. ‘ 

Babylon, derived from Babel, (confusion of languages,) 
30; taken by Cyrus under the reign of Baltasar, 217; the 
great number of Jews who lived there, 376; Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s building at Babylon, 216; its walls not built by 
Semiramis, but by Nebuchadnezzar, according to the 
testimony of Berosus, 585; its walls curiously built by 
Nabonnedus, of brick and bitumen, according to the same 
Berosus, ibid; its pensile gardens erected by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in imitation of the mountains of Media, 216, 586. 

Bacchides, 253, 255; he attacks the Jews, ibid; he rages 
against them, and is slain, 412. 

Badezorus, king of the T'yrians, 585. 

Badus, or Bath, a Jewish measure, 166. 

Bagoas, an eunuch, 344. Es 

Bagoses, on enemy of the Jews, 233. iain 


* 
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Balak, king of Moab, 85. 4 
Baladan, king of Babylon, 205. ae 
Balaam, the prophet, 85; his ass speaks, ibid. 
Balatorus, king of the Tyrians, 586. 
Baleazarus, king of the Tyrians, 585 

Balas, or Barea, king of Sodom, 32. 

Balm, or Balsam, near Jericho, 281, 306, 417. ’ 

Baltasar, (Belshazzar, or Naboandelus, or Nabonadius,) 
king of Babylon, 216; his terrible vision, and its inter- 
pretation, 217; his death, ibid. 

Balthasar, (Belteshazzar,) Daniel’s name, 213. 

Banacates, 164. 

Banus, an hermit, Josephus’s master, 3 

Barachias, 201. 

Barak, excited by Deborah, encounters Sisera, 109. 

oeteg their riches formerly consisted in cattle, 56. 
ardanes, king of the Parthians, 400; he is slain, ibid. 

Baris, a tower built at Ecbatana by Daniel, 218. 

Barnabazus, 229. 

Barsus, king of Gomorrah, 32. 

Baruch, well skilled in the Hebrew tongue, and left with 
Jeremiah the prophet in Judea at the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, 212. 

Barzaphernes, governor in Parthia, 424. 

Barzillai, 153. 

Basan, or Baasha, king of Israel, 180; slays Nadab his 
predecessor, ibid. 

Basima, or Basmath, Solomon’s daughter, 164. 

Baskets carried upon the head, 46. 

Bassus, (Ventidius.) See Ventidius. 

Bassus, (Cecilius, murderer of Sextus Ceesar,) 291, 422. 

Bassus, (Lucilius,) is sent with an army into Judea; he be- 
sieges and takes Macherus, 570. 

Baths, hot, at Callirrhoe beyond Jordan 350. » 

Bavhsheba, 147, 148. J 

Bath, or Badus, a Jewish measure, 166 | 

Bathyllus, 445. xe . 

Bathyllus, Antipater’s freedman,346. 

Battering-ram, its description, 488. % ; 

Battle at Tgichbe, upon the Lake of Gennesareth, 496. 

Beeltethmus, 220. laa le 

Bela, or Zoar, the king of it, 32. 9 ᾿ 
Belshazzar, or Baltasar, or Naboandelus, king of Baby- 
~ lon, 216; his terrible vision, and its interpretation, 217 ; 

. » his death, ibid: . 

Belteshazzar, Daniel’s name, 213. 
Belus, thé god of the Tyrians, 181. 
Belus, the god of the Babylonians, 215 ; histemple there, ib. 


Benaiah, a priest by birth, a man of valour, 156; son of 


Jehoiada, 146; made commander of some troops of Solo- 
mon, 163; son of Achillus, 164. 

Beneficence, its commendation and reward, 137. 

Benhadad, (or the son of Hadad,) king of Syria, besieges 
Samaria the first time, 184; the second time, 185; falls 
sick, and is smothered by Hazael, 193. 

Benjamites are attacked for their enormous crime at Gi- 
beah, and at last terribly defeated and cut off, 107; their 
tribe restored, ibid. 

Beon, 583, 

Bernice, daughter of Agrippa senior, 367; she is marr 
to Herod, Agrippa’s brother, 393. » 

Bernice, Agrippa’s mother, dies, 368. ὲ 

Bernice, Archelaus’s and Mariamne’s daughter, 403. 

Bernice, the widow of Herod, marries Polemon, 40 
leaves him, ibid. 

Bernice, Salome’s daughter, Aristobulus’s wife, 324, 

Bernice, Agrippa senior’s daughter, and junior’s sister, in 
danger of her life, 465. * 

Bernicianus, Herod of Chalcis’s son by Bernice, his brother 
Agrippa’s daughter, 460. 

Berytus, where the cause between Yerod and his sons 
was debated in a council or court, 339 ; Romans living at 
Berytus, 340. 

Bethuel, 31. 

Bezaleel and Aholiab, sacred architects, 68. 

eM 229, 
irth-day of Ptolemy’s son kept by the Syrians, 244; pre- 
sents made thereupon, 245. fa 4 st aks 

Bobele, 224. ᾿ 

_Bocchoris, king of Egyyt, 593. 

Book of the law found, 907. 

Books composed by Solomon, 164; twenty-two most sa- 
cred books among the Jews, 581. 

Booz, of Elimelech’s family, 115; his kindness towards 
Ruth, ibid; he marries her, ibid. ~ 

Brazen vessels more valuable than gold, 225, 

Bride, how she was to part from one that refused to marry 
her, according to the law of Moses, 115. 

Britanicus, son of Claudius by Messalina, 462, 

Britons, 558. ὲ 

Brocchus, a tribune, 390. 

Brother, a title which Alexander Balas gave to Jonathan 
the hign priest, 257; the same title was also given him by 
Denctrius © ter, 261 
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Buckle, or button, a golden one, sent to Jonathan, by 
Alexander, king of Syria, 260; and by Demetrius, 262. 

Bukki, son of Abishua, high priest, 163. 

Burthus, Nero’s Greek secretary, 405. 


|| Buz, Nahor’s son, 39. 


Cesar, (Jnlius,) makes war in Egypt, 284; his decrees in 
favour of the Jews, 287; is murdered by Brutus and 
Cassius, 291. 

Ceesarea built by Herod, 319; it was 600 furlongs from 
Jerusalem, 414. 

Cesarean games instituted by Herod, 315, 434; begun at 
the finishing of Caesarea Augusta, 329. 

Ceesenius Petus, president of Syria, 511. 

Cwesonia, wife of Caius, killed by Lupus, 388. 

Cain murders his brother Abel, 26; his punishment, ibid ; 
he peoples the land of Nod, 27. 

Caius, the son of Germanicus, is made emperor, 372; puts 
Tiberius, the grandson of Tiberius the emperor, to death, 
ibid; his cruelty, ibid; his behaviour in the government, 
ibid; he orders his statue to be erected in the temple at 
Jerusalem, 473; gratifies Agrippa, and forbids its erec- 
tion, 376; his letters to Petronius, ibid; he rages against 
the Jews, 380; calls himself the brother of Jupiter, ibid ; 
a conspiracy formed against him, 381; the conspirators 
increase in number, 383; his death, 385; his threatening 
letter to Petronius retarded till he was dead, 376, 460; 
his character, 389. 

Caleb, one that searched the land of Canaan, 78, 105. 

Calf (golden) near Daphne or Dan, 499. 

Calleas, 342. 


| Callimander, 270. 


Callinicus, son of Antiochus, king of Commagena, 571. 

Callistus, a freed-man of Caius, 3 

Cambyses succeeds Cyrus, 220; dies after ἃ reign of six 
years, ibid. 


‘Camp of the Jews, 77; of the Assyrians, 543. 


Camuel, or Kemuel, Nahor’s son, 31. 


| Canaan, land of, its description and division, 102. 


Canaanites distress the tribe of Dan, 107; are spared con- 
trary to the command of God, 105; war denounced _ 
against them by the tribes of Judah and Simeon, ibid. 

Candlestick in the tabernacle, 69. 

Cantheras removed from the high priesthood, 398. 

Capellus, son of Antyllus, 6. 

Capito, a centurion, or captain of an hundred soldiers, 464 

Capitol, the end of the triumphal shows, 569. 

Captives of the Jews, how m killed, and how many 
kept alive, 562; captives carried in the triumph, ibid. 

Captivities of the ten, and of the two tribes, 213. 

Careas, (Kareah,) 213. 

Carus, Herod’s catamite, 344. bal 

= governs Macedonia after Alexander’s death, 

35. 
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Cassius Longinus, president of Syria, 291, 322; favours 
Antipater and Herod, 292; repels the Parthians, and then 
retires to Judea, 322, 397; is defeated at Phillippi, 293. 

Castles or citadels, two at Jerusalem, one in the city, and 
the other by the temple, 252, 314, 316. 

Castor, the Jew, his cunning trick, 535. 

Castration of men or beasts forbidden by the law of Mo~ 
ses, 96; young men of royal blood castrated by Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s order, and among others Daniel the pro- 
phet, 213. " 

Catullus, governor of Libya Pentapolitana, 578; his ca- 
lumny against the Jews, ibid; his death, and the divine 
vengeance on him, 579. 

Cecilius Bassus, the murderer of Sextus Caesar, 291, 422. 

Cecinna, 522; sent to Vespasian, ibid. 

Celadus, 359, 453. . 

Celenderis, 446. 

Celer, a tribune, 403; is put to death, ibid. 

Celtic legion, 385. 

Cendebeus, commander of Antiochus’s troops, 267, 413, 

Cerealis (Petelius) sent against the Samari 
marches towards Hebron, 519; is ordered 
temple, 551; called to a counsel of war al 
ple, 555 jo ἈΝ 

Cestius Gallus, president of Syria, 463; ga 
army against the Jews, 474; enters Jerusalem, 
beaten, 476. 

Chagiras, son of Nabateus, 512. 4 

Chalaman, king of the Syrians, 147. 

Chalcol, 164. F 


to 
bout the tem- 


Cham, or Ham, the son.of Noah, 29; his ἔς, 80. 


Chanaan, or Canaan, the son of Ham, 30; 

Charan, or Haran, 31. 

Chares, 500; dies, 502. 

Chatura, or Keturah, Abraham’s tast wife, 38. 

Chebron, king of Egypt, 584. 

Chebron, or Hebron, older than Memphis, (I'anis,) 518 5 
taken by the Israelites, 108. 

Chedorlaomer, 32. 

Chelbes, king of the Tyrians, 586 


posterity, 31. 
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Chelcias, 270, 273. 

Chelion, or Chilion, 115. 

Chereas, (Cassius,) is stirred up against Caius, 381; draws 
others into the conspiracy, ibid; gives Caius the first 
blow, 384; is beheaded, 392. 

Cherubim, their shape not known, 167. 

Chesed, Nahor’s son, 31. 

Chetim, or Kittim, 30. 

Children not always like their parents, 119. 

Christ and Christians, 364. 

Chusarthes, or Cushan, the king of Assyria, oppresses the 
Israehites, 108. 

Chusi, or Hushai, 152. 

Chutheans, (people of Cuths,) who they were, and whence 
they came, 203; go to Samaria, 213; hinder the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, 223. 

Cinnamus, 400. 

Circumcision is received in Palestine by the Jews, 587; 
its institution, 33; the Arabians circumcise their children 
after the thirteenth year of their age, 35; the Syrians in 
Palestine receive circumcision from the Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, 178; not to be forced upon any 
body, in the opinion of Josephus, 8; the Idumeans forced 
to be circumcised, or leave their country, by John Hyr- 
canus, 268; the Itureaus forced to be circumcised by 
Aristobulus, 272. 

Classicus, 566. 

Ciaudius Cesar, 387, 389; he is dragged out of a corner 
to the imperial dignity, 460; he is favoured by the army, 
390; his liberality to Agrippa, 392; his edict in favour 
of the Jews, 393; his letter to the Jews, 397; he dies, 
404, 462; his wife and children, ibid. 

Clement, 382. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus, married to Ptolemy, 
243 


Cleopatra, wife of Philometor, 258, 596; she takes up 
arms against Ptolemy Lathyrus, 273; makes an alliance 
with Alexander. 274; takes Ptolemais, ibid. 

Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius ΠῚ. 267; married to Antio- 
chus Soter, ibid. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, meets Antony in Cilicia, 294 ; 
her cruelty and avarice, 306, 431; kills her sister Arsi- 
noe, 306; obtains from Antony a part of Arabia and 
Judea, ibid; tempts Herod to lie with her, ibid; Herod 
conducts her towards Egypt, 307. 

Cleopatra, (Selene,) besieged by Tigranes, 277, 416.” 

Cleopatra of Jerusalem, the wife of Herod, 343, 443. 

Cleopatra, wife of Florus, 409. 

Clevius, 384. 

Clitus, author of a rebellion at Tiberias, 11; cuts off his 
left hand by the order of Josephus, ibid, 430 

-- πρίσμα (Cneus,) 565. 
‘colonies within and without Italy, 393. 

Columns, or pillars in the land of Siriad, 27, of the Co- 
rinthian order in Solomon's palace, 170; in Herod’s 
temple, 530. ‘ 

Commandments written upon two tables, 67; written by 
the hand of God, ibid; not to have their very words pub- 
lished, ibid. . 4 

Conquests easier gotten than maintained, 169. ΜᾺ 

Conscience of good actions is safer to be relied on, chan on 
the concealment of evil ones, 44. 

Conspiracy against Herod, 316. 

Convention of Asia at Ancyra, 331; convention at Jeru- 
salem, 6. » 4 

Coponius, procurator of Judea, 360, 362, 455. 

Coracinus, a fish, 498, 

Corah, or Korah, raises a sedition against Moses, 80; 

Α ρου χῳ with his faction, 82. 

‘orban, or secret treasure, 458. 

Corinthus, one of Herod’s life-guards, 344 ; an Arabian by 
birth, 444. 

Cornelius Faustus, son of Sylla, 282, 418. 

Cornelius, the brother of Longus, 553. 

Corus, a Jewish measure of ten attic medumni, 79. 

ον Costobarus, an Idumean, Salome’s husband, 314. 

Costobarus, a ringleader of the robbers, 407. 

Cotylas, or Zeno, 266, 413. 

Cotys, king of Lesser Armenia, 395. 

Cow, the red cow for purification, 84. 

Cozbi, a Midianitish woman, 87. 

Coze, or Koze, an idol of the Idumeans before they turned 
Jews, 314. 

Crassus, governor of the east, succeeds Gabinius, 283; ar- 
rives in Judea, and plunders the temple of its treasures, 
ibid, 420; perishes in an expedition against the Par- 
thians, ibid. 

Creation of the world, 25. 

Crimes are encouraged by indulgence to those that com- 
mit them, 126. 

Crown, or mitre, of the high priest, 70. 

Cuinanus, procurator of Judea, 401, 461. 

Curses denounced from mount Ebal, 97, 102. 

Cuspius Fadus, procurator of Judea, 322, 397, 460 
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Customs, or taxes of Syria, Pheenicia, Judea, and Sama- 
ria, tents, 243. 

Cypros, king Agrippa’s wife, 460. 

Cypros, Antipater senior’s wife, by whom he had four 
children, 284, 420. 

Cypros, Antipater’s daughter by Cypros, 368; married to 
Alexas Selcias, ibid. 4 

Cypros, Herod’s daughter, married to Antipater, Salome’s 
son, 367. 

Cypros, daughter of Phasaelus and Salampsio, married to 
Agrippa senior, 367. - 

Cyrenius, or Quirinius, 360, 572. : 

Cyreneans derived from the Lacedemonians, 468, 

Cyrus, king of Persia, 217; purposes to rebuild the Jew- 
ish temple, 219; releases the Jews from their captivity 
by an edict, ibid; his death, 220. “ 

Cyrus, the son of Xerxes, called by the Greeks Artax- 
erxes, made king, 227; his letter rescinding the edict of 
Haman, 232. 

D. 

Demons, 165. 

Dagon, the god of Ashdod, 117; his temple burnt, 260. 

Damascene colonies transported into Higher Media, 201. 

Damascus taken by Tiglathpileser, 201; taken by the Ro- 
mans, 279. 

Dan built by the Danites, 107. 

Danaus, or Hermeus, king of Egypt, 590. 

Daniel the prophet, 213; is castrated with his companions, 
ibid; their austerity of life, ibid; Daniel foretells the 
times of future events, 214; tells Nebuchadnezzar his 
dream, and interprets it to him, ibid; is honoured for it, 

215; his companions are cast into a fiery furnace, ibid ; 
Daniel explains the hand-writing upon the wall, 217; 
carried into Media by Darius, ibid; is made one of the 

residents of the kingdom, ibid; a conspiracy against 

im, ibid; is thrown into the lion’s den, ibid; builds 
a tower at Ecbatana, 218; the manner and certainty of 
his prophecies, ibid; his vision of the ram and the ne 
goat, ibid; his prophecy of the destruction of the Jews 
by the Romans, ibid; of the profanation of the temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 250. 

Darda, 164. ᾿ς Ὁ 

Darius, the son of Astyges, called by another name among ; 
the Greeks, 217. a. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, made king, 220; makes a 
splendid entertainment, ibid; proposes questions to be re- 
solved, ibid; his Jetters τὰ favour of Zorobabel, for re~ 
building the temple, 222; has Cyrus’s records searched 
about that temple, 224; gives orders for its rebuilding, 
ibid ; je ρέει against the Sumaritans, ibid. 

Dathan, 80. 

Dayid’s genealogy, 115; is anointed by Samuel, 197; { 
plays upon the harp before Saul, ibid ; fights Goliath, 128; ' 
his and Jonathan’s friendship, 129, 133; is reconciled to 
Saul by Jonathan, 129; is in danger of being killed by 
Saul, 133; his flight, ibid; he spares Saul’s life twice, 
134, 135; promises to assist the king of Gath, 136; pur- 
sues after the Aimalekites, and puts them to flight, 138 ; 
makes a funeral oration for Saul and Jonathan, 139; is 

made king of Judah, 140; and of the Israelites, 142; 
takes Jerusalem, 143; casts the Jebusites out of it, ibid; ; 
marries several wives, and begets eleven children, ibid ; 
conquers the Philistines, 144; has the ark carried to Je- 
rusalem, ibid; is reproached by Michal, ibid; purposes 
to build the temple, 145; his victories, ibid; his liberality 
to Mephibosheth, 146; he falls in love with Bathsheba, 

147; causes Uriah to be slain, ibid; marries Bathsheba, 

148; is reproved for all by Nathan the prophet, ibid ; his 

son by Bathsheba dies, ibid; he mourns for Absalom’s 
death, 154; orders the people to be nuinbered, 158; 
chooses the pestilence rather than famine or the sword, 

ibid; makes great preparations for the building of the [ 
temple, 159; exhorts Solomon to build it, ibid, 161; di- 
vides the priests into twenty-four courses, 160; he dies, 

162; is buried with great pomp, ibid ;. the treasures hid- 

den in his monument, ibid, 268, 332, 413 

Day unusually lengthened, LOL. ἴ 

Deborah, 109. . 

Deceased, what care was taken of them by the Jews 604. 

Decrees of the Romans, &c in favour of the Jews, 285, 

288, 204. 

Dellius, the wicked, 297, 303, 427. 

Deluge, 28 

Demetrius, alabarch at Alexandria, 404. 

Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, joins with Jonathan and 
Ptolemy his father-in-law, and conquers Alexander, 261 5 
called Nicator, ibid; his letter in favour of the Jews, ibid ; 
is hated by the Antiochians, 262; breaks friendship with 
Jonathan, ibid; is conquered by Antiochus, and flies into 
Cilicia, ibid; is made prisoner by Arsaces, and released, 

264; Trypho rebels against him, 265; 1s hated by the 
army, 267; is defeated, and flies in vain to Cleopatra his 

wife, ibid; goes thence to Tyre, is nade prisoner and - 
dies, ibid. 
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Demetrius Eueerus, fourth son of Antiochus Grypus, is 
made king of Syria Damascena, 274; his assistance de- 
sired by the Jews, 275; he makes war upon Alexander, 
and conquers him, ibid, 415; he makes war with his bro- 
ther Philip, is carried prisoner into Parthia, and dies 

there, 275. : 

Demetrius of Gadara, Pompey’s freed-man, obtains the 

' rebuilding of that city, 282. ἀῶ 

Demetrius Phalereus, keeper of the Alexandrian ‘library, 
236,597; his petition to king Philadelphus, 237; he pla- 

- ces the seventy-two interpreters near the sea-side, 240. 

Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus, made king of Syria, 
253; puts king Antiochus to death, ibid; sends Bacchi- 
des and Nicanor against the Jews, 253, 255; his charac- 
ter, ibid; his letter to Jonathan, 257; is killed in the 
war against Alexander, 258. 

Demoteles, 263, : 

Diana’s temple at Elymais in Persia, 252; country Diana’s 
temple in Egypt, 208. 

Diklah, 31. 

Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, 42. 

Dioclerus, 164. 

Diodorus, son of Jason, 269. 

Diodotus, or Trypho, 262. 

Dionysius, tyrant of Tripoli, 280. 

Diophantus, a forger of letters, 338. 

Divorce, what are the causes of it, 94; whether it be law- 
ful for a wife to send a bill of divorce to her husband, 314. 

Doeg the Syrian, 132. 

Dogs, according to Elijah’s prophecy, devour the body of 
Jezebel, 194. 

Dolabella’s letter to the Ephesians in favour of the Jews, 
289. 

Dolesus, 514. 

Domitia kind to Josephus, 22. 

Domitian, son to Vespasian, is made regent in his father’s 
absence, 523; is kind to Josephus, 22; his expedition 
against the Germans, 566; 

Domitius Sabinus, 536. 

Doris, Herod’s first wife, 293; is mother of Antipater, 443; 
is expelled the court, 445. 

Dorians erect Czesar’s statue in a Jewish synagogue, 394 ; 
Petronius’s edict against them, ibid. 

Dorotheus, 240. 

Dortus, 403. 

Dositheus, a Jew, his perfidiousness, 310. 

Dositheus, a general of the Jews, 596. 

Dove sent out of the ark, 28. 

Draco’s laws, 580. 

Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa senior, by Cypros, 367; mar- 
ried to Azizus, king of Emesa, 403; afterward to Felix, 
procurator of Judea, ibid. 

Drusus, her brother, 367. 

Drusus, brother of Tiberius, 368. 

Duration of the Jewish law, 604. 

E 


Eagle, golden eagle pulled down from the front of the 
temple, 349; holding a dragon in his claws, is the seal of 
the Lacedemonians, 246. 

Earthquake, wherein the followers of Dathan and Abiram 
were swallowed up, 82. 

Earthquake, a very great one in Judea, 308. 

Eating the sinew upon the hip, why refused by the Jews, 
42. ' 


Ebal, 31, 

Eban, David’s son, 148. 
Ebutius, a decurion, 486; slain in battle, 500. 

Eclipse of the moon, 350. 

Ecnibalus, king of Tyre, 586. 

Fetes king of Moab, oppresses the Israelites, 108; is slain, 
ibid, 

Egypt, naired from a king, 584. 

Egyptian kings were called Pharaohs for 1300 years, till 
the reign of Solomon, 171. 

Egyptian false prophet put to flight by Felix, 405, 462. 

Exyptians, fainous before all other nations for wisdom, 164 ; 
learned mathematics of Abraham, 32; their sacred scribes 
or priests, 53; they held it unlawful to feed cattle, 52. 

f£lah succeeds Baasha in the kingdom of Israel, 181. 

Elam, 31. αἴ 

Elcanah, or Elkanah, 201 , 

Elcanah, or Elkanah, Samuel’s father, 116. 

Elcias, the high priest, 211. 

Eleazar’s house, 160. 

Eleazar’s commendation, 532. 

Eleazar, the son of Aaron, 72. ‘ 

Eleazar, the son of Ananias, the high priest, 362, 470. 

Eleazar, the son of Dineus, 402, 404. 

Eleazar, the son of Dodo, 157. 

Eleazar casts out a demon, 165. 

Eleazar, the brother of Joazar, made high priest, 359; 
deprived, ibid. 

Eleazar, brother of Judas Maccabeus, called Auran, 248, 


a 
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Eleazar, a ring-leader of the robbers, 397, 572; is taken 
prisoner, and sent to Rome, 404, 462. _ 

Eleazar of Masada’s speech to his garrison, 575. 

Eleazar, the son of Moses, 57. 

Eleazar, the high priest in the days of Joshua 83; ho 
dies, 104. , 

Eleazar the high priest in the days of Philadelphus, 28. 
237, 359; his letter to Philadelphus, 238; he dies, 243. 

Eleazar, treasurer of the temple, 283. 

Eleazar, the son of Sameas, his valour, 489. 

Eleazar, the son of Simon, 476, 507, 523, 527. 

Eleazar, the companion of Simon, dies, 518. 

Eleazar, commander of the temple, 407, 470. 

Eleazar taken prisoner by Rufus, 570. 

Eleutheri, or Freemen, horsemen so called, 424. 

Eli the high priest, 114; is judge in Israel after Samson, 
ibid; his profligate sons, 115 

Eliakim, 904. 

Eliashib the high priest, 226; dies, 233. 

Elien, David’s son, 143. 

Elijah the prophet, 181; his miracles wrought for the 
widow of Sarepta, ibid ; he presents himself to Ahab, 182- 
foretells rain, 183; the false prophets are killed by his 
order, ibid; calls for fire from heaven, ibid; is taken up, 
ibid ; his letter to king Jehoram, 193. 

Elimelech, 114. 

Elioneus, the son of Cantharus, is made high priest, 395. 

Eliphale, or Eliphalet, David’s son, 143. 

Elisa, 30. 

Elisha, the prophet, the son of Shaphat, 163, 189 ; his mi- 
racles, 190 ; his death and eulogium, 197; his cure of the 
barren fountain, 516. 

Elkanah, or Elcanah, 201. 

Elkanah, or Elcanah, Samucl’s father, 116. 

Elmodad, 31. 

Elpis, Herod’s wife, 343, 443. 

Elthemus, general of the Arabians, 432. 

Eluleus, king of the Tyrians, 203. 

Emilius Regulus, 381. 

Emnos, David's son, 143. 

Eneas, surnamed Aretas, succeeds Obodas in Arabia, 337 

Ennapken, David’s son, 143. 

Enemies, when conquered, may be lawfully killed, 191. 

Enoch, 27, 28. 

Enogh and Elijah translated, 189. 

Enos, the son of Seth, 28. 

Ensigns of the Romans, with Czsar’s image, 363; sacri- 
fices offered to them, 558. 

Epaphroditus, his character, 23; a great friend of Jose- 
phus, 22. 

Ephesians, their decree in favour of the Jews, 291. 

Ephod, 70. ΘᾺ 

Epicrates, 270. 

x i ὐλον their error concerning providence confuted, 


Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus, king of Commagena, 396. 

Epistle of Jonathan the high priest to the Lacedemonians, 
263; of Philadelphus, for freeing the captive Jews, 237; 
to Eleazar the high priest, ibid; of Solomon, and Hiram 
king of the Tyrians, 165; of Xerxes to Esdras, 225; of 
Artaxerxes to the governors near Judea, 232; of Antio- 
chus the Great to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 242; of the Sama- 
ritans to Antiochus, 247; of Alexander Balas to Jona~ 
than, 257; of Onias to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 258; οἱ 
Demetrius to Jonathan and the Jews, 261; of Julius 
Cesar to the Roman magistrates, 287; of Mark Antony 
to the Tyrians, 293. 

Esau, or Edom, 43; his birth, 37. 

Escol, 33. 

Esdras, 225; his grief for the foreign marriages, ibid; he 
reads the law of Moses to the peaple, 226; he dies, ibid. 

Essen, or high priest’s breast-plate 70; when its shining 
ceased, 71. 

Essenes honoured by Herod, 320; are against swearing, 
456; their manners, rites, and doctrines described, 264, 
361, 455, 456; they abstained from anointing them-- 
selves with oil, ibid; their diligence in reading their sa- 
cred books, ibid; Simon the Essen an interpreter of 
dreams, 360. 

Esther, 228; is married to the king, ibid; is concerned 
for the Jews, 229; invites the king and Haman to an en- 
tertainment, &c. 230. 

Ethan, 173. 

Ethbaal, or Ithobalus, king of Tyre, 181, 585, 586 

Ethi, or Ittai, the Gittite, 151. 

Ethiopian commodities, 172, 173. 

Ethiopians bordering on the Arabians, 193. 

Ethnarech, (Simon,) 266; contracts thence dated ibid. 

Ethnarch, (Archelaus,) 358, 454. 

Euaratus of Cos, 357, 441. 

Euaristus Arruntius, 386. 

Eve created, 25; her fall, 26. 

Evi, king of the Midianites, 88. 


Evilas the son of Cush, 30. πὸ τινες 


ne 


» = is crushed to death by an elephant, ibid, 412. 
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Evil-Merodach 216, 586 Gamellus, (Tiberius,) 371. 
Eunuchs, 96. Gamellus, Herod’s friend, expelled his court, 334. 
Euodus, freed-inan of Tiberius, 371. Gather, the son of Aram, 31. 
Eupolemus’s son John, 254. Gentile gods not to be derided, in the opinion of Josephus, 


Eurycles slanders the sons of Herod, 337, 440; he returns 
to his own country, 441. 

Eutychus, Agrippa’s freed-man and charioteer, 369. 

Eutychus, Caius Cesar’s coachman, 391. 

Exempt from military service, who, 96. 

Exorcisms, or forms of casting out demons, composed by 
Solomon, 165. 

Ezekiel the prophet, <08, 211; is carried captive into 
Babylon, 209; his prophecy concerning the destruction 
of the Jews, ibid; his prophecy reconciled to that of 
Jeremiah, ibid. 

F 


Fabatus, Cesar 5 servant, 344. 

Fabius, governor of Damascus, 292, 423. 

Fabius, a centurion, 282, 423. 

Factions, three in Jerusalem, 525. 

Fadus, (Cuspius,) procurator of Judea, 322, 397, 460. 

Famine in Judea im the thirteenth year of Herod’s reign, 
317; another in the reign of Claudius, T9, 399, 401; a dis- 
mal famine in Jerusalem, 540, 543; for Saul’s cruelty to 
the Gibeonites, 156; at Samaria, 270; famine and pesti- 
lence, two of the greatest evils, 210. 

Fannus the consul’s decree in favour of the Jews, 289. 

Fanaias, a Roman pretor, 269. 


Fast, observed at Jerusalem, 301; on the day on which | 


Pompey took Jerusalem, ibid, 251. 

Fate, unavoidable, 187, 545, 548, 549, 556, 558. 

Feast of unleavened bread. See passover. Guests placed 
at feasts according to their condition, 245; funeral feasts 
among the Jews, 450. 

Felicity too great, the cause of many evils, 177. 

Felix, 292, 423; brother of Pallas, and procurator of Ju- 
dea, 403, 404, 462; he punishes the mutineers, 405; is 
accused at Rome, ibid. 

Festivals of the Hebrews, 75; three great ones, ibid, 265; 
at those festivals Roman guards were posted at the tem- 
ple, 461; immunity granted them at those festivals by 

emetrius Soter, 258 ; celebrated by the Jews in shining 
garments, 271; and on them did no manner of work, 75; 
celebrated by the Gentiles in idleness and pleasure, 42; 
80 mourning among the Jews at such times, 226; nor did 
they then travel far, 268; Egyptian women appeared at 
such times in public, 45; wood carried on a festival day 
for the altar, 470; festival at the dedication of the tem- 
ple by Judas Maccabeus, 250. 
Festus, (Porcius,) procurator of Judea, 405; he dies, 406. 
Flaccus, (Norbanus,) proconsul, 331; president of Syria, 


Flesh of horses, mules, &c. forbidden to be brought with- 
in the walls of Jerusalem, 242. 

Flies, (the god of,) i.e. Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, 188. 

Fiorus, (Gessius,) procurator of Judea, 362, 397, 409; is 
the cause of the Jewish war, 4, 409, 463, 464, 465, 466; 
he is derided by the people, 464; he plunders the city, 
466; he calumniates the Jews before Cestius, ibid. 

Fonteius Agrippa, killed by the Scythians, 567. 

Fountain near Jericho, 516; is cured by Elisha, ibid; its 
wonderful virtue, ibid. 

Friends never free from envy, 554. 

Frigius, (Titus,) 555. 

Fronto, 555. 

Fulvia, a lady defrauded of her money by a Jew, 365. 

Furius, a centurion, 282, 418. 


G. 

Gaal, protects the Shechemites against Abimelech, 111. 

Ganm, 31. 

Gabaris, or Gabares, 164. 

— 280, 281, 418; is made president of Syria, 282, 

Gad, the prophet, 158. 

Gadara, taken by Vespasian, 514; the Gadarens made 
prisoners, and killed, 515. 

Gaddis, (John,) 256. 

Galadens, their queen Laodice, 274. 

Galba, 371; succeeds Nero, 517; is murdered in a con- 
spiracy, ibid. 

Calilee comes all under the Roman dominion, 483, 502. 

Saliue (c: 492. 

Gallus, (Cestius,) president of Syria, 13, 463. 

Gallus, a oe 500. at δὲ 

Gallus, (Rubrius,) 567. 

Gamala besieged, 500. 

Games of the circus, 381; Olympic games restored by 
Herod, 330; Cmsarean games instituted by Herod, 315, 
330, 434; ordained by Titus on the birth-days of his fa- 
ther and brother, 565. 

Gauls, 468 ; possess at home the source of happiness, ibid ; 
become Herod’s life-guards, 433. 

Gaza taken and demolished, 274. 


_Gazeaus, grievously punished by Jonathan, 263. 


91, 606. 

Geometry, invented by the long-lived patriarchs, 29. 

Gera, the father of Ehud, 108. 

Gerast 5, king of the Tyrians, 586. 

Gerizzim, its temple demolished, 268. 

Germanicus’s house, 385; the father of Caius, ibid; 1s 
sent into the cast, 363; is poisoned by Piso, ibid. 

Germans described, 468; are enslaved by the Romans, 566, 
they mutiny, ibid; a German’s predictions concerning 
Agrippa, 371; German guard, 385. 

Gessius Florus, procurator of Judea. See om 

Giants, 78, 105; their remains in Hebron, ibid. 

Gibeah, its inhabitants guilty of a rape, 100. 

Gibeonites, by a wile, make a covenant with Joshua, 10] ; 
their fraud detected and punished, ibid; they are satisfi- 
ed for the attempt of Saul to slay them, 156. 

Gideon’s stratagem, 110; he dies, ibid. 

Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, is 
married to Alexander the son of Herod, 324, 332; lier en- 
mity with Salome, 332, 438; her pride, ibid; her lamen- 
tation when her husband was put in chains, 338; she is 
sent back a widow to her father, 342; she is afterward 
married to Juba king of Libya, and afterward to Arche- 
laus, ethnarch of Judea, 360; her dream, and death, ibid. 

God. (the true God,) his presence in the tabernacle, 72; 
his merey only obtained by religion, 104; his foreknow- 
ledge, and that his decrees cannot be avoided, 82; his 
will is irresistible, 54; without his will nothing can hap- 
pen, 48; his providence asserted, against the Epicureans, 
218; that nothing is concealed from him, 44; it is dan- 
gerous to disobey him, 125; whether it is easier to servo 
God or man, 178; he uses beasts to. punish the wicked, 
217; judged to be only the god of the hills by the Sy- 
rians, 185; is not to be imposed on by the wicked, 95; 
delights not in sacrifices, but in good men, 126; is called 
on in time of danger, by even bad men, 348; foretells fu- 
turities, that men may provide against them, 47; affords 
assistance only when the case is desperate, 60; delights 
in those that promote his worship, 325; discovers his in 
effable name to Moses, 57; is by nature merciful to the 
poor, 94; is omnipresent, 44, 83; his bounty the cause of 
all men’s happiness, 89. 

Gods (false gods) of Laban stolen, 40; of Cutha in Persia, 
brought to Samaria, 203; of the conquered Amalekites, 
worshipped by Amaziah, 198; of the heathen, not to be 
cursed or blasphemed, in the opinion of Josep!as, 91, 
60€; Baalzebub, the god of fiies at Ekron, 188. 

Goliath of Gath, a giant, 127; chalienges the Jews to a 
single combat, ibid; is slain by David, 128. 

Gomer, and Gomerites, 30. 

Gorgias, governor of Jamnia, is put to flight, 250; has 
better success afterward, 251. 

Gorion the son of Josephus, and Simeon the son of Gama- 
liel, exhort the people to attuck the mutineers, 505; is 
put to death, 512. ’ 

Grats, procurator of Judea, 369; puts Simon, Herod’s 
old slave, to death, 456; meets Varus coming to Jerusa- 
lem, 453; one Gratus discovers Claudius, and brings 
him out to be emperor, 390, 7 

Greeks called old nations by names of their own, 30; and 
put the Hebrew names into their own form, ibid. 

Guards, placed about the temple by the Romans, 401. 

Ἡ. 


Hadad, king of Syria, 145. 

H ΜΙ or Iladar, an,Edomite, becomes Solomon’s enemy, 
174. ᾿ 

Hadadezer, or Hadavezer, king of Sophane, or Zobab, 174. 

Hades, Josephus’s discourse concerning, 608, 609. 

Hagar and Iehinael are sent away by Abraham, 35. 

Haggai, a prophet after the captivity, 223, 224; he and 
ret apes encourage the Jews to rebuild their temple, — 
ibid. 

Haggith, David’s wife, 159. 

Halicarnasseans’s decree in favour of the Jews, 290. 

Ham, the son of Noah, 29; his posterity, 30. 

Haman, an enemy of the Jews, 229; his edict against the 
Jews, in the name of Artaxerxes, ibid; he orders a gib- 
bet to be erected for Mordecai, 230: is obliged to honour 
Mordecai, 231; the edict is contradicted, 232; he is 
hanged on his own gibbet, 231. 

Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, 116. 

Haran, the father of Lot, 31. 

Haran, or Charan, a city of Mesopotamia, 31. 

Harlots, (common ones,) excluded from marriago, 93. 

Hatach. See Acratheus. 

Hazael, king of Syria, 183, 192; he plunders Judea, 196; 
he dies, 197. 

Hazo, or Azaiu, 31. 


Heber, 31. + J 
hrates, 


Hebrews, twice carried captives beyond Eup 213; 
2 ᾷ» 
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thought by some to have come originally from Egypt, 
and not from Chaldea, 51; not put to servile labour in 
the days of Solomon 172; of those Hebrews that came to 
offer their sacrifices from beyond Euphrates, 79; they 
have peculiar rules about meats and drinks, 87; they 
fight the Canaanites against Moses’s order, 79; ten tribes 
lived beyond Euphrates, and out of the bounds of the Ro- 
man empire, 225; their language and character came 
near to the Syriac, 236; their nouns have all the same 
formation and termination, 30; they have but one tem- 
‘ple and altar, 91; met at Shiloh thrice in a year, 107; 
only the two tribes under the dominion of the Romans, 
225; an unexampled sedition among them, 80; their 
wise men, in the days of Solomon, 164. 

- Hebron, an older city than Memphis, 518; taken by the 
Israelites, 105. 

Hecatontomachi, 273. 

Helcias the Great, 374. 

Helcias treasurer, of the temple, 406. 

Helena, queen of Adiabene, embraces the Jewish religion, 
393; goes to Jerusalem, 399; is buried there, 401. 

Helon succeeds Ibzan as judge, 112. 4 

Hephzibah, 206. 

Hercules’s temple, 585. 

Herennius Capito, governor of Jamnia, 368. 

Hermeus, or Danaus, king of Egypt, 590. 

Herod, the son of Antipater, 284, 421; began to rule in 
Galilee in the 15th and [25th] year of his age, 286; puts 
Ezekias and other robbers to death, ibid; being ac- 
cused for it, he takes his trial, ibid; makes his escape, 
292; goes to Sextus Cesar, and is by him made govern- 
or of Ceelosyria, ibid ; is in favour with Cassius and the 
Romans, ibid; made a governor of Syria by him, ibid; 
puts Malichus to death, 423; beats Antigonus out of 
Judea, 293; bribes Mark Antony, ibid; is impeached 
by the Jews, but is notwithstanding made a tetrarch by 
Antony, 294; gets the better of the Jews that oppose 
him, ibid; escapes the snares of the Parthians, 995; the 
accidents of his flight, ibid, 425; goes to Egypt, and 
thence to Rhodes, and thence to Rome, 296, 426; made 
king by the Roman senate, at the desire of Antony, 
297, 426; sails back to Judea, and fights against Antigo- 
nus, 297; takes Joppa, and besieges Jerusalem, 427; 
takes Sepphoris, 298; conquers his enemies, and the 
robbers of Judea, ibid ; joins his troops with Antony’s at 
the siege of Samosata, and is received there with great 
honour, 299; is providentially delivered from great dan- 
gers, 300; defeats Pappus, ibid; besieges Jerusalem, 

‘takes it, makes Antigonus prisoner, and sends him in 
chains to Autony, 301, 430; promotes his friends, and de- 
stroys those of Antigonus, 302; marries the famous Mari- 
amne, the daughter of Alexandra, 303, 430: complains of 
Alexandra, his mother-in-law, 303: causes his wife's bro- 
ther, Aristobulus, to be cunningly drowned at Jericho, 
305: is summoned by Antony to take his trial for it, ibid: 
brings Antony over to his interest by bribes, ibid: puts 
Joseph to death, 306; is solicited to adultery by Cleopa- 
tra, ibid: makes war against the Arabians by Antony’s 
order, 307, 431: his speech to the army in distress, after 
he had been beaten, 308, 309, 432: he beats the Arabians 
in battle, 309, 432: he puts Hyrcanus to death, 310: 
Herod's commentaries, ibid: orders Mariamne to be put 
te death, if he himself come to an ill end, 311: his pre- 
sence of mind before Augustus Cesar, ibid: he is con- 
firmed in his kingdom by Ceesar, ibid, 433: he entertains 
Cresar magnificently, ibid: he receives more favours 
from Cosar, and has his dominions enlarged, 312, 433: 
he puts Mariamne his wife to death, 313, 436: he is very 
uneasy at her death, ibid: he is afflicted with a kind of 
madness by divine vengeance, 314, 442: departs from 
the manners and customs of the Jews, 314: builds thea- 
tres, and exhibits shows to the people, 315: a conspiracy 
against him, 316: builds a temple at Samaria, ibid: a 
palace at Jerusalem, 317; and a citadel six furlongs from 
Jerusalem, 318; relieves the people in a great famine, 
817: marries Simon’s daughter, 318: his policy, ibid: 
ae builds Cxesarea, 319+ he sends his sons to Rome, ibid: 
builds a temple to Cesar, 320; eases the people of a third 
part of their taxes, ibid: forbids the people to meet to- 
gether privately, ibid: keeps his spies, and becomes one 
himself, ibid honours the Essenes, ibid; rebuilds the 
temple at Jerusalem, 321, 433: makes a new law con- 
cerning thieves, 323: goes to Cwesar, brings home his 
sons, aud marries them, ibid: entertains Marcus Agrippa, 
324: is in great favour with Agrippa, ibid: eases his 
subjects of the fourth part of their taxes, 326: the quar- 
rels in his family, ibid: he favours Antipater in opposi- 
tion to the sons of Mariamne, 327; goes to Aquileia, and 
impeaches his sons at Rome before Cesar, ibid: is re- 
conciled to them, 329, 437: celebrates games in honour 
of Cesar, 330: builds towns and castles, ibid: builds 
Avollo’s temple, and renews the Olympic games, ibid, 
455; his temper described, 330: he opens David's sepul- 
chre, 332: he suspects his kindred, ibid: he is accused 
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by Sylleus before Cesar, 326: his cruelty to his’ sons, 
338: he accuses them in a council at Berytus, 340 : in- 
quires of Nicalaus of Damascus what they think of 
him and his sons at Rome, ibid: he orders them both 
to be strangled, 341: provides for their children, 342: 
his wives and children, 343,367: he contracts marriages 
for Mariamne’s children,342,443: alters those contracts, 
ib.: sends Antipater to Cesar, 344, 444: is made to be- 
lieve that his brother Pheroras was poisoned, 345, 444: 
finds the poison was for himself, 345, 445: tries Antipa: 
ter, and puts him in chains, 349: his bitterness in his 
old age, 351: he makes his will, 349: his terrible sick- 
ness, 350, 448, 449: his barbarous order for murdering 
the principal of the Jews, 350: he attempts to murder 
himself, 351, he alters his will, ibid: his character, ibid: 
his death and barial, 352, 449 : his will opened and read, 
352: not to take place till confirmed by Cesar, 354. 

Herod, the son of Herod, made tetrarch, 362, 373, 458; 
builds towns in honour of Cesar, ibid; sends a letter to 
Cesar, 366: makes war upon Aretas king of Arabia, 367; 
is banished, ibid, 459. 

Herod, half brother to the tetrarch, 366. 

Herod, son of Aristobulus by Salome, 367. 

Herod, son of Aristobulus, by Bernice, Salome’s daughter, 
342, 442. 

Herod, Herod’s son, by Mariamne, Simon’s daughter, 342. 
344, 366, 443; he is blotted out of Herod’s will, 445. 

Herod, Herod's son, by Cleopatra of Jerusalem, 343, 443. 

Herod, Agrippa senior’s brother, king of Chalcis, 393; 
he marries Mariamne, daughter of Josephus by Olympi- 
as, king Herod’s daughter, 367; he has the power over 
the temple given him by Claudius, 397; his death and 
children, 401, 460. 

Herod, son of Phasaelus and Salampsio, 367. 

Herod, Polemo’s brouher, king of Chalcis, 396. 

Herodias, daughter of Aristobulus, by Bernice, Salome’s 
daughter, 366, 442; Agrippa, senior’s sister, and wife of 
Herod the tetrarch, envies Agrippa the royal dignity, 
373, 459; follows her husband in his banishment, 373; 
married to Herod, son of Herod the Great, by Mariamne, 
Simon’s daughter, 367, 368; afterward married to He- 
rod, the former husband’s brether, while her former hus- 
band was alive, 368. 2 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, 202; his religious speech to the 
people, ibid; his lustration of the temple, and solemn 
celebration of the passover, ibid; he makes war upon 
the Philistines, ibid; defends himself from Sennacherib, 
204; recovers from sickness, 205; dies, 206. 

Hezekias, a ringleader of the robbers, 286. 

Hligh Priest. See Priest, high. 

Hin, an Hebrew measure, 72. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, David’s friend, 143. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, sends ambassadors to Solomon, 165, 

Hiram, king of Tyre, 584. 

Historians, their duty, 23. 

Hophni, son of Eli, 115; he is slain in battle, 116. 

House of the forest of Lebanon, 172. 

Hoshea, king of Israely 201; he is made a prisoner, 203. 

Huldah, the prophetess, 207. 

Human sacrifice, 190. 

Hur, a prince of the Midianites, 88; head of the Ephraim- 
ites, 164. 

Hushai, 151, 152, 

Huz, 31. 

Hymns, composed by David in various sorts of metre, 157. 

Hyrcanus, son of Joseph Tobias, 244; his artful invention, 
ibid; he is sent to Ptolemy, and kindly received by him, 
ibid; his actions and death, 246. 

Ilyrcanus, (John,) son of Simon the Maccabee, escapes 
being slain, 267; attacks Ptolemy, 267, 413; is made high 
priest, 267, 413; is besieged by Antiochus, 267; buys a 
peace with three hundred talents taken out of David’s 
sepulchre, 268; marches into Syria and recovers the 
towns that had been taken away, and renews the alljance 
with the Romans, ibid; besieges Samaria takes it and 
demolishes it, 269; his intercourse with God, 270, his 
dream concerning his sons, 271; he was ethnarch, high 


priest and prophet, 414; his death and eulogium, 271. 


Hyrcanus IL. son of Alexander Janneus, made high 
priest, 277,416; agrees to leave the civil government to 
his brother, 278; his inactive genius, and why he fled 
to Aretas, ibid ; he in vain tries to bribe Scaurus to be 
for him, 280; pleads against his brother before Pompey, 
ibid; recovers the high priesthood, 282; is confirmed 
therin by Cesar, 285,417; is honoured by the Romans 
and Athenians, 285, and by Julius Cesar, ibid; is taken 
prisoner, and has his ears cut off by Antigonus, 296; is 
released by the Parthians, and returns to Herod, 302; 
he is perfidiously treated, 303 ; and pnt to death by 
him, 310; the various adventures of his life, 302. 

Hystaspes, father of Darius, 220. 


I. & J. 
Jabal, 27. 
Jabesh, father of Shallum, 200. 
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Jahesh Gilead demolished, 107. 

Jabin, king of Canaan, enslaves the Israelites, 109. 

Jachiel, one of the posterity of Moses, 161. 

Jacimus. See Alcimus. 

Jacob born, 37; contracts with Laban for Rachel, 40; 
he wrestles with an angel, 41; hissons, 40, 44; he pri- 
vately departs from Laban, 40; his posterity, when 
they went down into Egypt,51; he weeps upon send- 
ing away his son Benjamin into Egypt, 49; he meets 
with bis brother Esau, 41. 

Jacob, son of Sosas, 508, 560. 

Jacob, an Idumean, betrays his country, 518. 

Jadus, or Jaddua, son of John, high priest, 233 ; he meets 
Alexander, in his pontifical garments, 234 ; he dies, 235. 

Jadelph, 31. 

Jadon, the prophet, 176; is killed by a lion, 177. 

Jael, wife of Heber the Kenite, kills Sisera, 109. 

Jahaziel, the prophet, 188. 

Jamblicus, the Syrian ruler, 284, 420. 

James, the brother of Jesus Christ, stoned, 406. 

Janias, king of Egypt, 583. 

Japhet, 29; what countries his sons possessed, 30. 

Jarden, a woodland, surrounded by Bassus, 570. 

Jared, 27, 23. 

Jason, or Jesus, 246. 

Jason, son of Eleazar, 254. . - 

Javan, 30. 

Jazaniah, 212. 

Ibhar, or Jeban, son of David, 143. 

This, an animal in Egypt that destroys serpents, 55. 

Ibzan, a judge of Israel after Jephthah, 112. 

Ide, a freed-woman, 364; she is crucified, ibid. 

Idumeans, 250, 510, 511, 572; refuse to give the Israel- 
ites passage, 84; turn Jews, 268; are but half Jews, 298; 
Coze, Ag former idol, 314; celebrate the Jewish festi- 


vals, 

Jeban. See Ibhar. 

Jebosthus, or Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, is made kmg, 140; he 
is treacherously murdered, 142. 


Jedidah, king Josiah’s mother, 206. 

Jehoahaz, king of Judah, 208; he dies in Egypt, ibid. 

Jehoahaz, son of Jehu, king of Israel, 197. 

Sehoash, son of Ahaziah, saved, 195; is made king, 196; 

Jeboln hin, as τ 

iachin, or Jeconiah, King of Judah, 209. 

Jehoiada, 142. 5 τ 

Jehoiada, the high priest, 195. 

Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 208; he rebels against the 
Babylonians, ibid; he is slain by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
cast out of the gate of Jerusalem, 209. 

Jehonadab, an old friend of Jehu, 195. io 

Jehoram, king of Judah, 193. 

Jehoram, king of Isr«el, 189; his expedition against the 
Moabites, ibid ; his distemper and death, 194 

Jehoshaphat, the son of Ahitub, 146. 

Jehoshaphat, a pious king of Judah, 181, 186; pardoned 
for making an alliance with Ahab, ibid; his fleet broken 
to pieces, 188; his death, 190. 

Jehoshebah, sister of Ahaziah, king of Judah, 195. 

Jehu, son of Nimshi, 183; is made king of Israel, 194; his 
actions, 195; he puts Baal’s priests to death, ibid; dies, 197. 

Jehu, the prophet, the son of Hanani, 303. 

Jenz, David’s son, 143. 

Jephthah puts the Ammonites to flight, 112; sacrifices his 
daughter, (according to the opinion of Josephus,) ibid; 
makes a great slaughter among the Ephraimites, ibid. 

Jeremiah, the prophet, 208; his lamentation upon the 
death of Josiah, ibid; his prophecy against Jerusalem, 
ibid; his scribe Baruch, ibid; he is accused and dis- 
charged, ibid; his prophecy read in the temple, and his 
roll burnt, ibid; his prophecy of the Jews’ release from 
captivity, 209; he is put in prison, and thrown into the 
dungeon, 210; is left with Baruch in Judea, after Zede- 
kiah’s captivity, 212. 

Jericho taken, 99; its rebuilder cursed, ibid; it is plun- 
dered by the Roinans, 298. 

Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, conspires against Solomon, 
175; he is made king of the ten tribes, 176, &c.; erects 
golden calves, ibid ; his hand withered, ibid; his expedi- 
tion against Abijah, 179; he dies, ibid. 

Joroboam 11. the son of Joash, king of Israel, 198; he 
makes war against the Syrians, 199; he dies, ibid. 

Jerusalem taken by David, 142; whence that name was 
derived, 143; besieged and taken by the Babylonians, 
211; besieged and taken by Pompey 951" by Herod and 
Sosius, 301; by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, 235; how 
many times taken, 563; made tributary to the Romans, 
282; levelled with the ground, 563; declared holy, in- 
violable, and free, by Demetrius, king of Syria, 253 ; two 
citadels therein, 314; who first built it, 563; situated in 
the middle of Judea, 483; set on fire by the Romans, 561 ; 
a fast kept there yearly, 301; as also when it was taken 
by Pompey, and by Herod, and Sosius, 281, 301; a Je- 
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busite king of Jerusalem, with four others make war on 
the Gibeonites, 101; they are put to flight by Joshua, 
ibid; Jerusalem described, 528, 588, 

Jerushah, Jotham’s mother, 200. 

Jessai, the son of Achimaaz, 157. « 

Jesse, the son of Obed, and father of David, 126. 

Jesus Christ, a testimony to him, 364. 

oy the son cf Phabet, deprived of the high priesthood, 


Jesus, son of Ananus, his ominous clamour and death, 557. 

, or Jason, 246. 

, the son of Sapphias, governor of Tiberias, 6, 9, 477, 

, brother of Onias, deprived of the high priesthood 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, 304. 

Jesus, son of Gamaliel, made high priest, 407; the eldest 
priest after Ananus, 508, 511; his speech to the Idume- 
ans, 508. 

Jesus, son of Damneus, made high priest, 406. 

, son of Gamala, 12. 

, or Joshua, the son of Nun, 78; becomes the suc- 
cessor of Moses, 98; commands the Israelites against the 
Amilekites, 65; prophesies in the life-time of Moses, 97; 
leads the Israelites to the river Jordan, 98; consults about 
the partition of the land, 102, &c.; his speech to the two 
tribes and half, 103; his death, 104. 

Jesus, son of Saphat, ringleader of the robbers, 8, 496. 

Jesus, of Thebuthus, a priest, 561. 

Jeshua, son of Josedek, 223. 

Jethro the Midiunite, 105. 

Jews governed of old by an aristocracy, 283,419; Jewish 
priests careful to marry according to their law, 581; at 
Alexandria had equal privileges with the Greeks, 473; 
are in great danger at Antioch, 565; at Ecbatana, near , 
Galilee, 5; are cut off at Ceesarea, 6; at Scythopolis, 472; 
are ia factions on account of the high priesthood, 246; 
are killed on the Sabbath day, 248; Jews beyond Eu- 
phrates, 302; at Alexandria in Egypt, and Cyprus, 270: 
go to war under Alexander the Great, 225; are carried 
into Egypt by Ptolemy Lagus, ibid ; are banished Rome, 
365; desire to be a Roman province, 357; are favoured 
by Seleucus Nicator, 241; by Vespasian and Titus, ibid; 
by Marcus Agrippa, ibid; by Antiochus the Great, 242. 
are shut up in the Hippodrome, but afterward released, 
351; pray for the welfare of the Spartans, 263: Antio- 
chus, a Jew, accuses his own father at Antioch, 565; Jews 
have privileges granted them by the kings of Asia, 331 ; 
Egyptians and Tyrians chiefly hated the Jews, 583; Deme- 
trius remits them part of their tribute, 258; Jewsat Alexan- 
dria are allowed an ethnarch, or alabarch, 284: are allow- 
ed to gather their sacred collections at Rome, 288: are de- 
rived from the same origin with the Spartans, 245: have 
their own laws under Alexander the Great, 235: are pro- 
hibited to meddle with foreign women, 244; are very te- 
nacious of their own laws, 588: their ambassadors’ place’ 
at Rome in the theatre, 288: are numerous at Alexan- 
dria, 284: at Babylon, 302: the form of their govern- 
ment, 224: their quarrel with the Syrians at Ceesarea 
about their privileges, 405: their marriages, 603; they 
had a synagogue at Antioch, 565; their privileges under 
the Romans, 326; they send an embassy to Ceesar, 
against Archelaus, 357; the Asiatic Jews send an em- 
bassy to Cesar, 331: great slaughter of Jews, 379, 535, 
567; their calamities in Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 376; 
beginning of the Jewish war, 410; antiquity of the Jew- 
ish rites, 325; towns in Syria, Phoenicia, and Idumea, be- 
longing to the Jews, 276. 

Jezebel, Ahab’s wife, 181; is torn to pieces by dogs, 194. 

Images, or brazen oxen, were not lawful to be made by 
Solomon, in the opinion of Josephus, 174; images of ani- 
mals are against the Jewish law, 315, 318; to set them 
up, or consecrate them, was forbidden the Jews, 349. 

Impostors throughout Judea, 404. . 

Incense only to be offered by the posterity of Aaron, 200, 

Infants murdered in Egypt, 53. ᾿ 

Innocence makes men courageous, 248. . 

Joab, general of David’s army, 140: takes the citadel of 
Jerusalem, 143; conspires with Adonijah, 160. 

Joutham, or Jotham, high priest, 163, 211 

Joazer, son of Boetheus, high priest, 350, 360, 362; is de- 
prived by Archelaus, ibid. 

Joctan, 31. 

Johanan, the son of Kareah, 212; he pursues after Ish- 
mael, ibid. 

Johanan, son of Eliasib, 226. 

John Hyrcanus. See Hyrcanus. 

—--- the Baptist, put to death by Herod, 367. 

——, the son of Dorcas, 504. 

— , called Gaddis, Jonathan’s brother, is killed, 256. 

——, son of Levi, rebuilds Gischala, 5, 478; an enemy to 
Josephus, 6, 8, 478; aims at absolute dominion, 502, 814. 

Joho, son of Sosas, 508. 

—---, the Essene, 477, 481. 

~-—~, son of Judas, high priest, 233; murders his brother 
in the temple, ibid. Ψ 
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John, captain of the Idumeans, killed, 534. _ 

Jonadab, Amnon’s kinsman, 149; son of Shimeas, 150 
Jonah, the prophet, 199. ; ; 
Jonathan, son of Ananus, 394; refuses the high priesthood, 
ibid; his actions, 461; he is murdered by the Sicarii, 462. 
Jonathan, called Apphus, the Maccahce, 248; he makes a 
Jeague with Antiochus Eupator, 413; is surprised by 
Trypho, and killed, ibid. i, 
Jonathan, son of Saul, beats a garrison of the Philistines, 
123; reconciles Saul to David, 129; his conference with 
David, ibid; is slain in battle by the Philistines, 138. 
Jonathan, a Sadducee, provokes Hyrcanus against the 
Pharisees, 270. 

Jonathan, a Jew, challenges the Romans to a single com- 
bat, 552; he is killed by Priscus, ibid. 

Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, 151. 

Jonathan, ringleader of the Sicarii, 578. 

Jonathan, the high priest, murdered by the order of Felix, 
404. 

Jonathan, the Maccabee, made commander of the Jews 
after Judas, 256; with his brother Simon defeats the Na- 
bateans, ibid; makes peace with Bacchides, 257; restores 
the divine worship, ibid; defeats Demetrius’s captains, 
263; renews the league with the Romans and Spartans, 
ibid; his letter to the Spartans, ibid; he is killed by 
Try pho, 2€5. 

Jonathan, the son of Shimeah, kills a giant, 157. 

Joppa taken by the Romans, +74; demolished, 495. 
Joram, high priest, 211. 

Jordan, the Israelites pass over it, 99. 

Josedek, high priest at the captivity, 211. 

Joseph, son of Zacharias, 251. 

Joseph, son of Antipater, 420. 

Joseph Cabi, son of Simon the high priest, 406; he is de- 
prived, ibid. 

Joseph, son of Camus, is made high priest, 398; he is de- 
prived, 401. 

Joseph, called Caiaphas, is made high priest, 362; he is de- 
prived, 365. c 

Joseph, son of a female physician, stirs up a sedition at 
Gamala, 11. 

Joseph, son of Daleus, 556. 

Joseph, sou of Ellemus, officiates for Matthias the high 
priest, 350. 

Joseph, a relation of Archelaus, 453. 

Jeseph, a treasurer, 311. 

Joseph, Herod’s uncle, 305; he marries Salome, Herod’s 
sister, 436; he discovers his injunction to kill Mariamne, 
and is put to death, 305, 306. 

Joseph, Herod’s brother, 298, 367; he is sent into Idumea, 
298; his death, 429. 

Joseph, son of Joseph, Herod's brother, 367. 

Joseph, son of Tobias, reproaches his uncle Onias, 243 ; 
goes on an embassy to Ptolemy, ibid; becomes his tax- 
gatherer, 244; goes to Syria to gather the taxes, ibid; 
his wealth and children, ibid; begets Hyrcanus on his 
brother’s daughter, ibid; dies, 245. 

Joseph, son of Jacob, his dreams, 433 he is sold to the Ish- 
maelites, 44; his chastity, 45; he is put in prison, 46; he 
is released, ibid; he discovers his brethren, 47; he tries 
them, 48; he discovers himself to them, 51; his death, 53. 

Josephus, son of Mattathias, made governor of Galilee, 
477: his danger at Tarichew, 478: he reduces Tiberias 
by stratagem, 480: is in great danger again, 489: his 
mother laments him as dead, ibid: his speech to the 
Tarichewans, 9: his stratagems, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
487; he escapes a great danger, 9; he goes to Tiberias, 
11: his wonderful dream, 12: he goes to Tarichem, 15, 
16: his father put in chains, 544; he is betrayed by a 
womun, 492: he surrenders himself to Nicanor, ibid; his 
speech to his companions, 493; he is in danger of his life, 
404: he advises the casting of lots, ibid: he is carried to 
Vespasian, ibid: his speech to Vespasian, ibid: he is 
honoured by Vespasian and Titus, ibid, 21: by Domitian 
and Domitia, 22: he is set at liberty, 522: his speeches 
to the Jews, advising them to surrender, 537, 549: he is 
accused of a conspiracy, 578: Titus gives him lands in 
Judea, 21: he had in all three wives, 22: his children, ib.: 
he was greatly skilled in Hebrew and Greek learning, 
409: of the sect of the Pharisees, 3: he goes to Rome, 
ibid. he is made governor of Galilee, 4: frees the Sep- 
phorites from fear, ibid; stays in Galilee, 6: his modera- 
tion, 6: his design in writing the Antiquities, 409: his 
diligence in writing history, ibid: he promises other 
works, 24, 409: and a book of Jewish customs and their 
reasons, 409: when he finished the Antiquities, ibid: 
when he was born, 3: his conduct in Galilee, 6: he ap- 
peals to Vespasian, Titus and others, for the truth of his 
history, 582. 

Joshua, son of Nun. Sce Jesus. ᾿ 
Joshua, son of Sie, high priest, 3596, 

Josiah, king of Judah, his piety, 207; his death, 208. 
Jotapata besieged, taken, and demolished, 487 to 491. 

τ᾿ Jotham, son of Gideon, his parable to the Shechemites, 110. 
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1 Jotham, king of Judah, 200; his death, 201. ε 

Ireneus the pleader, 353. = ie 

Iron harder than gold, or silver, or brass, 214; blunted by 
slaughter, 273. 

Isaac, 33. 

Isaiah the prophet, 202, 204; his eulogium, 206; his pro-~ 
phecy concerning the Assyrians, 205; concerning Cyrus 
two hundred and ten years before his reign, 219; the 
same read by Cyrus, ibid; his prophecy concerning the 
temple of Onias, 578. 

Ishbosheth, son of Saul, is made king, 140° is murdered 
by treachery, 142. 

Ishinael, 33. 

Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, murders Gedaliah, the son of 
Ahikam, 212. 

Isis, her temple polluted and demolished, 364. 

Israe]. See Jacob. 

Israelites, numbered, 77, 158; their religious zeal slacken- 
ed, 105; they are carried captive into Media and Persia, 
203. 

Istob, or Ishtob, king, 146. 

Isus, high priest, 211. 

Ithamar, son of Aaron, 72; his family, 163; loses the high 
priesthood, 163. ἃ : 

Ithobalus. See Ethbaal. 


Juba, king of Libya, 455. 

Jubal, 27. 

Jubilee, 77. 

Jucundus, one of Herod’s life-guards, raises a calumny 
against Alexander, 337. 

Jueundus, captain of horse, 464. 

Judadas, or Dedan, 31. 

Judas, the Essene, a prophet, 265. 

Judas, a Galilean or Gaulonite, the author of a fourth sect 
among the Jews, 360, 362, 455. . 

Judas, son of Jairus, is slain, 570. 

Judas, son of Aminadab, 223. 

Judas the Maceabee, 248: succeeds Matthias his father, 
ibid, 412; his speech to his men before a battle, 249; he 
is victor, ibid: he comes to Jerusalem, and restores the 
temple-worship, 250, &c.: takes vengeance on the Idu- 
means and others, ibid: besieges the citadel at Jerusa- 
lem, 252: is made high priest, 255: makes an alliance 
with the Romans, ibid: fights Bacchides, ibid: is killed 
in the battle, ibid. 

Judas, son of Chapseus, 263. 

Judas, son of Sariphus, or Sepphoreus, 349, 448. 

Judas, son of Eliasib, high priest, 233. 

Judas, son of Ezechias, ringleader of the robbers, 356, 458. 

Judea, it begins at Corew, 280; a great earthquake in 
Judea, 38: its fertility, 588: contains 3,000,000 of acres 
of good Jand, ibid: its description, 482: length, breadth, 
and limits, 483: but lately known to the Greeks, 583: 
abounding with pasture, 306, 482; taken from Arche- 
laus, and annexed to Syria, 360; parted by Gabinius into 
five jurisdictions, 283: entirely subdued and pacified by 
Titus, 577: made tributary to the Romans, 282, 

Judges of the Hebrews, single governors, 224. 

Judges at Jerusalem, the Sanhedrim, 187. 

Judges of the council in Syria and Pheenicia, 222; seven 
inferior judges in every city, but an appeal from them te 
the great Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, 91, 92. 

Juelus, high priest, 211. 

Julia, or Livia, Augustus Ceesar’s wife, 330, 342. 

Julia, Caius’s sister, 391. 

Julian of Bithynia, a valiant captain, 549; his death, ibid. 

Julius Capellus, 4. 

Julius Ceesar’s letter to the Sidonians, with. his and other 
decrees in favour of the Jews. See Cesar and Decrees. 

Julius Lupus, 388. 

Julius, commander of a Roman legion, 305. 

Jupiter Hellenius’s temple upon Mount Gerizzim, 247. 

Jupiter the Conqueror’s temple, 391. 

Jupiter Olympius’s templo, 584; his statue, 380. 

Justus, son of Josephs, 22. 

Justus of Tiberias, the historian, 18; when they publish- 
ed his history, ibid; he is condemned by Vespasian, but 
saved by king Agrippa, 21. 

Justus, son of Pistus, stirs up sedition, 5; his character, ib. 

Izates, son of queen Helena, embraces the Jewish religion. 
398; is circumcised, ibid; conquers his enemies, 399, 
400; succeeds Monobazus, 398, he dies, 401; his chil- 
dren and brethren are bovine in Jerusalem, 559. 


Kareah, 212. 

Kemuel, son of Nahor, 31. 

Keturah, Abraham’s last wife, 36. 

King, his principal qualifications, 161; three duties of a 
king, piety towards God, justice towards his subjects, and 
care of the public welfare, 200; need not give account of 
his actions, in the opinion of Antony, 305; should be 
eminently good, 137. 

King Solomon’s palace, 170 

Kings of David’s race, how many, 211. 
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Kingdom, a reward of virtue, 126. Antipater, 423; he fs a great dissembler, ibid; he is kill- 
Kittim, or Cethium, 30. ed by a device of Herod, ibid. Υ ; 


Korah, see Corah. 
Koze, an idol ofthe σεν before they turned Jews, 314. 


Laban, son of Bethuel, 31; nis fraud, 40. 

Labour, nothing gotten without it, 65. 

Laborosoarchod, or Labosordacus, 216, 586. 

Lacedemonians derived from Abraham, as well as the 
Jews, 245, 263. 

Lamech, 27. 

Language, abusive, not to be punished with death, 270. 

Languages confounded, 30. 

Laodice, queen of the Gileadites, 274. 

Leadiceans, their letter to Caius Rubilius, in favour of the 
Jews, 290. 

Lasthenes, a Cretian, 261. 

Laws given to the Israelites by Moses upon Mount Sina, 
66, 90, 91; to be read on the feast of tabernacles, ibid ; 
to be learned by children before all things, ibid; to be 
written in the mind and memory, ibid; forbid the pu- 
nishment of children for their purents’ crimes, 197; for 
a rebellious son to be stoned, 340; martial laws, 604; 
the tables of the law, or ten commandments, 67; law 
of Moses translated into Greek under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, 23, 236; a law made by Hered to sell thieves 
to foreigners, 323; Jaw carried in triumph at Rome, 569. 

Laws among the Persians left to the interpretation of 
seven persons, 255. 

Lentulus’s (Lucius) decree in favour of the Jews, 289. 

Lepidus killed by Caius, 381. 

Lepidus, (Larcius,) 555. 

Leprous persons, obtain places of honour among several 
nations, 76; are to live out of cities, by the Samaritan 
and Jewish laws, 192; the lepers of Samaria resolve in a 
famine to go over to the enemy, ibid. 

Letters of the alphabet, whether brought into Greece by 
Cadmus and the Phrenicians, 580. 

Letters of Solomon, and Hiram, and the Tyrians, 165; of 
Xerxes, king of the Persians, to Ezra, 275; of Artax- 
erxes to the governors near Judea, 229, 232; of Antiochus 
the Great to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 242; to Zeuxis, ibid; 
of Areus, king of the Lacedemonians, to Onias, 245; of 
the Samaritans to Antiochus Theos, 247; of Alexander 
Balas to Jonathan, 257; of Onias to Ptolemy and Cleo- 

atra, 258; of Ptolemy and Cleopatra to Onias, 259; of 
| sone Berd Nicator to Jonathan and the Jews, 261; of 
Julius Cesar to the Roman magistrates, 287, 288; and to 
the Sidonians, ibid; of Mark Antony to the Tyrians, 293. 

Levite’s concubine abused by the inhabitants of Gibeah, 
106. 

Levites, exempted from military functions, 83. 

Levitical tribe consecrated by Moses, 83 ; their allowance, 
ibid; how many cities belonged to them, ibid. 

Liberius Maximus, governor of Judea, 571. 

Liberty oe the Jews by Demetrius, 258. 

Libya, 30. : 

Longinus, a tribune, 476. 

Longinus, a knight, his bravery, 535. 

Longus, a violent Roman, kills himself, 553. 

Lot, 33. 

Lot's wife, 34. 

Lucilius Bassus takes Macheras, 569. 

Lucullus, 277. - 

Lupus, governor of Alexandria, 577. 

Lupus, Julius, a conspirator, is put to death, 392. 

Lybyos, 30 

Lycurgus, 605. 

Lydda burnt, 474. 

Lysanias, son of Ptolemy, is put to death, 306, 424. 

Lysias, commander of Antiochus’s army, 249. 

Lysimachus obtains the government of the Hellespont 
after the death of a aia“ 225. 


Maaca, son of Nahor, by his concubine Reuma, 31. 

Maacah, Rehoboam's wife, 177. 

Maaseiah, governor of the city, 206. 

Maccabees, their history, 248. 

Macedonians, governed by a Roman proconsul, 468. 

Macheras, 299, 300, 428, 429. 

Macherus, surrenders to Bassus, in order to set Eleazar 
at liberty, 570. i , 

Machines, or engines, of the Romans, 533; for casting 
stones, of how great force, 489. 

Machir, 146. 

Madai, or Medes, 30. 

Magician, 462. 

pret 30. 

Mahalaleel, 28. 

Manton, son of Elimelech, 115. 

Malalecl, or Mahalaleel, 28. 

Malchishua, son of Saul, 152. 

Malchus, or Malichus, king of the Arabians, 262, 296, 426. 


_Ma.ichus, a Jewish commander, 419, 422, 423; he poisons 
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Malthace, Archelaus’s mother, dies, 354; she was a Sama- 
ritan, and Herod’s wife, 443. 

Mambre, or Mamre, 33. 

Manahem, an Essene, 320. 9 

Manahem, son of Judas the Galilean, 4, 471. 

Manasseh, king of Judah, 206; he is carried into captivity, 
ibid; he is sent back to his kingdom, and dies, ibid. 

Manasseh, brother of Jaddus, marries the daughter of 
Sanballat, 234; he is made high priest among the Sama- 
ritans, ibid. 

Manlius, (Lucius,) son of Lucius, 269. 

Manna rained trom heaven, 63; the signification of the 
word, 64; a sort of manna fell in Arabia in the days of 
Josephus, ibid. 

Manneus, son of Lazarus, 545, 

Manosah, 112. 

Manslaughter, suspected, how purged among the Jews, 92. 

Marcellus, 365. 

Marcus, or Murcus, president of Syria, after Sextus 
Cesar, 291, 422. 

Marcus, president of Syria, succeeds Petronius, 394, 395. 

Mariamne, Agrippa senior’s daughter by Cypros, 367; 
married to Archelaus, 403; divorced, 404; afterward 
married to Demetrius, ibid. 

Mariamne, daughter.of Alexander the son of Aristobulus, 
is married to Herod, 424; she grows angry with Herod, 
312, 435; her temper, 313; she is put to death, ibid; her 
eulogium, ibid; her sons strangled, 442. 

Mariamne, daughter of Josephus and Olympias, 367. 

Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high priest, 367. 

Marioa, tyrant of the Tyrians, 292. 

Marriage of freemen with slaves unlawful among the 
Jews, 93. 

Marriage contracts, altered by Herod at Antipater’s de- 
sire, 342. 

Marsyas, freedman of Agrippa, 368, 371, 372. 

Marullus, master of the horse, 372. 

Mary, a noble woman, eats her own child, 553. 

Mattathias, great grandson of Asmoneus, the father of the 
Maccabees, 247; refuses to offer sacrifice to an idol, 243 ; 
persuades the Jews to fight on the Sabbath-day, ibid; 
exhorts his sons to defend the law, ibid; he dies, ibid. 

Mattathias, son of Absalom, 263. 

Mathes, son of Mattathias, 248. 

Matthias, made high priest, 394. 

Matthias Curtus aud Matthias Ephitas, two of Josephus’s 
ancestors, 3. 

Matthias, son of Margalothus, or Margalus, 349, 448. he 
and his partners are burnt alive, 350. 

Matthias, son of Theophilus, made high-priest, 345, 407; 
he is deprived, 350. 

Matthias, Josephus’s father, 3. 

Matthias, sou of Boethus, calls in Simon to his assistance, 
and is afterward pat to death by him, 544. 

Maximus, (Liberius,) governor of Judea, 571. 

Maximus, (Trebellius,) 388. F 

Meal, the purest used in the Jewish oblations, 75. 

Megassarus, 542. 

Meirus, son of Belgas, 556. 

Melas, an ambassador of Archelaus, 338. 

Melchisedec entertains Abram, 33. 

Memucan, one of the seven princes of Persia, 228. 
Menahem, general of Shallum’s army, kills him, and takes. 
his kingdom, 200. 4 

Menedemus, the philosopher, 240. 

Menelaus, or Onias, 246. 

Menes, or Mineus, built Memphis, 111. 

Meu’s lives had beeu happy, if Adam had not sinned, 26. 

Mephibosheth, son of Jonathan, is highly favoured by 
David, 146, 155. 

Mephramuthosis, king of Egypt, 584. 

Mephris, king of Egypt, 584. 

aarebiies: ἡ Be of the Ty ΜΗ 586. 

Meraioth, son of Joatham, 163. 

Mesha, king of Moat, 189. 

Meshech, or Mosoch, 30. + 

Meshech, one of the three holy children, 213. 

Mesraim, or Mestraim, 30. 

Mesraites, or Mestreans, Egyptians, 30. 

Mesa, or Mash, 31. 

Messala, 297. 

Messalina, wife of Claudius, 404, 462. 

Methueela, 28. 

Metilius, a Roman commander, 471, 

Micah the propbet, quoted in Jeromiah, 208, 

Micaiah, the prophet, 185; he.is put in prison, ibid. | 
Mice, spoil the country of Ashdod, 117; five golden mice, 
sent as a sacrifice, with the ark, by the Philistines, ibid. 

Micha, son of Mepbibosheth, 146. ; 

Michal, Saul’s daughter, married to David, 129; she saves 
David’s life, 130. 

Midianites, bring Israel into subjection, 109 - Mosos makes 
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war upon them and beats them, 88, their women seduce 
the Israelites, 87. 4 

Milcah, wife of Nahor, 31 

Milk, with the firstlings of the flock, offered by Abel, 26. 

Minucianus, (Annius,) 381, 382. 

Minucianus, (Marcus,) 391. 

Miracles, a foundation of credibility, 205. 

Miriam, Moses’s sister, dies, 84. 

Misael, one of the three holy children, 213. 

Mitgonas, judge of the Tyriaus, 586. 

Mithridates, the treasurer, 218. 

Mithridates, king of Pergamus, 284; brings succoura to 
Ceesar in Egypt, 285, 421. 

Mithridates, Sinax, king of Parthia, 275. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, dies, 281. 

Mithridates, a Parthian, marries king Artabanus’s daugh- 
ter, 378; he is taken prisoner by Anileus, 379; and set 
at liberty, ibid; his expedition against the Jews, ibid; 
he routs Anileus, ibid. 

Modius Aiquiculus, 6, 8, 11. 

Monobazus, king of Adiabeno, 398, 474; his death, 398. 

Moon eclipsed, 350. 

Moses, his character, 31; his birth foretold, 53; how born 
and saved alive, 54; why called Mouses, or Moses, ibid, 
592; adopted by Thermuthis, 54; brought up to succeed 
her father, ibid; tramples the crown under his feet, 55; 

he is made general of the Egyptian army, and beats the 

Ethiopians, ibid; he marries Tharbis, the king of Ethio- 
pia’s daughter, 56; he flies out of Egypt, ibid; he assists 
Raguel’s daughters against the shepherds, ibid; sees the 
burning bush at Sinai, ibid; is appointed to be the deli- 
verer of the Israelites, ibid; he does miracles, and hears 
the most sacred name of God, 57; he returus to Egypt, 
ibid; he works miracles before Pharaoh, 58; he leads the 
Israelites out of Egypt, 59; how many was their num- 
bers, ibid; how old he was at that time, ibid; his prayer 
to God, 60; he leads the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
ibid; he makes the bitter waters sweet, 62; he procures 
the Israelites quails and manna, 63, 64; he brings water 
out of the rock, ibid; he beats the Amalekites, 65; he 
brings to the people the tables of the covenant, 67; he 

- stays forty days upon Mount Sinai, ibid; his so long stay 
causes great doubts and uneasiness among the people, 
ibid; he coufers the priesthood ou Aaron, 72; offers sa- 
crifices at the tabernacle, 73; receives laws and com- 
mands at the tabernacle, ibid; consecrates to God the 
tribe of Levi, 77; numbers the people, ibid; gives orders 
for their marching, 78, &c.; sends spies to search the 
Jand of Canaan, 78; quells the faction of Corah, 81; his 
justice, ibid; his prayer to God, ibid; he cleanses the 
people, 84; he destroys Sihon and Og, 85; he defeats the 
kings of Midian, 88 he appoints Joshua to be his suc- 
cessor, 89; his predictions before his death, 90; his song 
in hexameter verse, 96; a recapitulation of his laws, ibid ; 
he binds the Israelites by an oath to observe them, 97; 
he blesses Joshua, and exhorts him to lead the Israelites 
aera) into the land of Canaan, ibid; he is sur- 
rounded with a cloud and disappears, 98; his death great- 
ly lamented by the people for thirty days, ibid; he is scan- 
dalized as afflicted with the leprosy, 76; his great autho- 
rity, 79; his books laid up in the temple, 207; what they 
contain, 581; called by Manetho Osarsiph, a priest of 
Osiris of Heliopolis, 592; allowed by the Egyptians to be 
a divine man, ibid; tho ages in which he lived, 601; his 
virtue and great actions, 602; his posterity honoured by 
David, 160. 

Mosoch, or Mesech, 30. 

Mucianus, president of Syria, 500, 517 521, 522. 

Mule, the king’s mule, 160, 

Mundus, (Decius,) ravishes Paulina, the wife of Saturni- 
nus, 364. 

Murcus. See Marcus. 

Musical instruments of the Jews described, 157. 

Mysian war, 567. 7 


Naamah, an Ammonitess, the mother of Rehoboam, 175. 
Naamah, daughter of Lamech, 27. 
Naash, or Nuhash, king of the Ammonites, 146; his war 
against the Israelites, 12]. 
er a Shes man, 134. 
aboandelus, or Nabonadiue, or Balt king of Baby- 
lon, 216, 580. We ferrehns ¢ 
Nabolassar, or Nubopollassar, king of Babylon, 585. 
Naboth, 183. - 
Nabuchodonosor, or Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
585; he conquers a great part of Syria, 208; he lays a 
tax upon the Jews, ibid; he takes and sacks Jerusalem, 
209, 210; his famous dream or vision, 214; his golden 
image, ibid; he lives among the beasts of the field, 215; 
he dies, ibid. 
~Nabuzaradan, or Nebuzaradan, plunders and burns the 
temple, 211; his other memorable actions, 212 
Nacebus, captain of the Arabians, 336, 339. 
Nachor, or Nahor, 31 
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Nadab, son of Aaron, 72, 73 

Nadab, king of Israel after Jeroboam, 173 
Nahash. See Nuash. : ‘ 

Nahum the prophet, 200; his prophecy concerning Nine- 
veh, 201. 

Naomi, Elimelech’s wife, 115. 
Nathan, David’s son, 143. 

Nathan, the prophet, 145, 148, 160. , 

Nations dispersed, 30; called by new names by the 
Greeks, 31. 

Nazarites, 83, 393. 

Neco, or Necho, king of Egypt, 207; he is conquered by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 208. 

Nehemiah, 226; his love to his country, 227; he exhorts 
the people to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, ibid; his 
death and eulogium, ibid. 

Nehushta, mother of Jehoiachin, 209. 

Neopolitanus, 8, 466. 

Nephan, or Elhanan, 157. 

Nergal-sharezer, 211. 

Neriah, high priest, 211. 

Neriglissor, king of Babylon, 216. 

Nero, made emperor, 404, 462; a most cruel tyrant, 405; 
his violent death, 517. 

Netir, a Galilean, 489. 

Nicanor, 247, 249, 492; sent by Demetrius against Judas, 
254; defeated aud killed, ibid. 

Nicanor, a friend of Titus, wounded with an arrow, 533. 

Nicaso, married to Manasseh, 234. 

Nicaule, or Nitocris, queen of Egypt, 172. 

Nico, (or the conqueror,) the name of the principal Ro- 
man battering-ram, 535. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, the Jews’ advocate, 241, 324; he is 
sent to Herod by Augustus, 337; his speech before Au- 
gustus in favour of Archelaus, 354, 358, 452; he exagge- 
rates Antipater’s crimes, 347, 448; his brother Ptolemy, 
451. 

Niger of Perea, 474, 477, 481, 512; his wonderful escape, 
482. 

Niglissar, 216. 

Nimrod, or Nebrodes, 29, 

Nisroch, or Araske, a temple at Nineveh, 205. 

Noe, or Noah, 27; he is saved in the ark, 28; mvocates 
God after the deluge, 29; God answers his prayer, ibid; 
laws given to him, ibid; he is overtaken with wine, 31; 
his genealogy, 29; his death, ibid. 

Nomus of Heliopolis, one hundred and eighty furlongs 
from Memphis, 578. 

Norbanus Flaccus’s (Caius) letter to the Sardinians in 
behalf of the Jews, 331. 

Norbauus (another person) slain, 385. 

Numenius, son of Antiochus, 263. 


Oath prevails with Saul above natural affection, 125. 

Obadiah, a protector of the true prophets, 182. 

Obed, the father of Jesse, 115. 

Obed, the prophet, 201. 

Obedience to be learned before men undertake govern- 
ment, 90. 

Obedas, king of the Arabians, 274 

Octavia, daughter of Claudius, 462. 

Odeas, high priest, 211. 

Og, king of Bashan, 85; his iron bed, ibid. 

Oil used in the Jewish oblations, 75; oil consumed by the 
soditious, 545; oil prepared by foreigners not used by 
the Jews, 241, 47s. 

Olympias, Herod’s daughter by Malthace, a Samaritan, 
343; she is married to Joseph, the son of Herod’s bro- 
ther, 443. 

Olympius, Jupiter’s image, 380. 

Olympus sent to Rome, 338, 339, 441. 

Omri, king of Israel, 181. 

On, the son of Peleth, 80. 

Onias, son of Jaddus, succeeds in the high priesthood, 235. 

Onias, the son of Simon, made high priest, 243; causes 
great troubles, ibid. 

Onias, brother of Jesus, or Jason, made high priest, 304. 

Onias and Dositheus, two Jewish captuins, saved Egypt 
from ruin, 596. 

Onias, son of Onias, flies into Egypt, and there desires to 
build a Jewish temple, 258, 412, 578; his letter to Ptole- 
my and Cleopatra, 458; their answer, 259; he builds the 
temple Oniou, ibid; that temple is shut up, 578. 

Onias, a Just man, procures rain in a famine by his prayers, 
279; he is stoned to death, ibid. 

Ophellius, 295, 425. 

Ophir, 31. ‘ 

Opobalsamum, 188, 281. 

Oracles of the prophets, concerning the destruction of Je- 
rusalom, 513, 553; concerning a great prince to arise in 
Judea, 558. 

Oreb, a king of Midian, 110. 

Orodes, 363. 

Oronna, or Araunah, the Jebusite, 159; bis threshing- 


: 
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floor, ibid; where Isaac was to be offered, and the tem- |] Phedra, Herod's wife, 343. 


nan built, ibid. 
, 584, 


Pacorus, king of Media, 490; r2deems his wife and con- 
cubines from the Alans, 572. 

Pacorus, the king of Parthia’s son, gets possession of Sy- 
ria, 294; lays a plot to catch Hyrcanus and Phasaelus, 
ibid ; marches against the Jews, 424; is admitted into Je- 
rusalem, ibid; is slain in battle, 299. 

Pageants, or Pegmata, at Titus’s triumph, 568, 09, 

Palace at Rome, 390. 

Pallas, Herod’s wife, 443. 

Pallas, Felix’s brother, 405, 462. 

Palm-trees at Jericho, very famous, 188, 281. 

Pannychis, the concubine of Archelaus, 440. 

Papinuws, a tribune, 332. 

Pappus is sent into Samaria by Aatigonus, 300, 429. 


Paradise described, 25; a pensile paradise, or garden, at 


Babylon, 586. 

Parents’ good deeds are advantageous to their children, 
179; how to be honoured by the law of Moses, 604. 

Parthians possess themselves of Syria, and endeavour to 
settle Antigonus in Judea, 424; their expedition into 
Judea, 294; they besiege Jerusalem, ibid; they take the 
city and temple, 296; their perfidiousuess, 295, 425. 
Passover, a Jewish festival, 59, 75, 279; the manner of its 
celebration, 562; called Us feast of unleayened bread, 
279, 353, 527; to be kept on the fourteenth day of Nisan, 
224, 527; very numerous sacrifices then offered, aad vast 
hunmibers come up to it, 353, 450; from the ninth hour to 
the eleventh, and not less than ten to one paschal Jamb, 
562; the number of paschal lambs in the days of Cestius 
was found to be 256,500, ibid. 

Pauliva ravished by Mundus, 364. 

Paulinus, a tribune, 492. 

Paulinus succeeds Lupus as governor of Alexandria, 578; 
he plunders and shuts ap the temple Onion, ibid. 

Pausanias, son of Cerustes, murders Philip, king of Mace- 


» 233. 
Peace and good laws the greatest blessings, 159. 

Peace, as a goddess, has a temple at Rome, 569. 
Pedanius, 442, 552. 

Pekah slays Pekahiah, and succeeds him, 200; he defeats 
the king of Judah, 201; he is slain by Hoshea, ibid. 

Pekahiah king of Israel, 200. 

Peleg, 31. 

Peninneh, 116. 

Pentecost, a Jewish festival, 75, 355; whence it had that 
name, 452; vast numbers came to it, ibid; the priests 
then attended the temple in the night, 557; the Jews did 
not then take journeys, 208. 

Perea, entirely subdued by the Romans, 354, 355. 
Pergamen’s decree in favour of the Jews, 290. 

Perjury supposed by some not dangerous, if done by ne- 
cessity, 107; dreaded by Joshua and the elders, 101; 
dreaded also by the people, 107. 

Persians, their seven principal families, 220; their king 
is watched during his sleep, ibid; their law forbade 
strangers to see their kings’ wives, 228; seven meu were 
the interpreters of their laws, ibid; their royal robes, 230. 

Pestilence. See Plague. 

Pestilius Cerealis, the proconsul, reduces the Germans, 566. 
Petina, the wife of Claudius, 404, 462. 

Petronius, governor of Egypt, 317; he supplies Herod 
with corn in time of famine, ibid. 

Petronius, (Publius,) is made president of Syria, 374; is 
sent with an army to Jerusalem by Caius, to set up his 
statue in the temple, ibid, 459; his endeavours to pre- 
vent it, and to save the Jews, with his and their wonder- 
ful deliverance, ibid; his edict against the Dorites, 394. 

Petus, (Ceesennius,) president of Syria, 571; his expedi- 
tion into Commagena, ibid. 

Phalion, Autipater’s brother, 280. 

Phalua, David’s son, 143- 

Phalti, son of Laish, 135, 141. 

Phanuius, son of Samuel made high priest, 505. 

Pharaoh, denoted kiug in the Egyptian tongue, 171. . 

Pharisees, a sect among the Jews, 270, 361, 416; they envy 
Hyrecanus, 270; were opposite to the Sadducees in their 
principles, ibid; their great_authority, 344; especially 
in the reign of queen Alexandra, 276, 416; which lasted 
nine years, ibid; they refuse the oaths of allegiance to 
Cesar and Herod, 34; they are fined for it, ibid; their 
unwritten traditions, 264, 271; their moderation ip in~ 
flicting punishments, the common people side with them, 
270; they are most skilful in the knowledge of the law, 11. 

Pharnaces, sou of Mithridates, 251. 

Phasaclus, sov of Antiputer, 254, 490; his death, 296, 425. 

Phasaelus sou of Herod, 343. 


Pheldas, 31. 

Pheles, king of the Tyrians, 585, 

Pheroras, Antipater’s son by Cypros, 420, hates ue 
children, 332, 438; makes Alexunder jealous of his wi 
Glaphyra, with Herod his father, 333; provokes Herod, 
to angev, ibid, 334; lays the blame upon Salome, 333; 
enters into friendship with Antipater, 343; is hated by 
Herod, 344; is ordered to retire to his tetrarchy, ibid. 

Pheroras’s wife pays the fine laid upon the Pharisees, 344, 
she associates with the other court ladies, 343, 443; Phe- 
roras’s freed-men charge her with getting poison, 345; 
she throws herself down stairs, ibid, 445; her confession, 
345. 

Phideas, the high priest, 911. 

Philadelphus, (Ptolemy,) his skill and industry about me- 

chanic arts, 238; he proposes problems to the seventy-two 
interpreters, 240; he procures the seventy-two interpre- 
ters to translate the law, 238, 239, 240. 

Philip, Herod’s son by Cleopatra, 343, 346, 433: brother 
of Archelans, 454: what Herod left him by his will, 351: 
what Cesar gave him, 358: tetrarch of Gaulanitis, and 
Trachouitis, and Paneas, 351, 353: he dies, 366: his 
eulogium, ibid. 

Philip, a Galilean, 489. 

Philip, son of Jacimus, 343, 5, 11, 470, 476. 

Philip, made regent of Syria duriug the minority of Eu- 

ator, 252. 

Philip, king of Syria, 274, 275. 

Philip, king of Macedon, is slain, 233. 
| Philippiou, son of Ptolemy, marries Alexandra, the daugh- 

ter of Aristobulus, 284; he is killed by his father, ib. 420, 

Philistines. their chief towns, Cee er or Ekron, 
Askelon, Gath, and Azotus, or-Ashdod, 117, 136. 

Philo, chief deputy of the Jews to Caius, 374. 

Philosophy of the Jews cuntained in the books of their 
law, 596. 

Philostephanus, 273. 

Phineas, son of Clusothus, 508. 

Phineas, son of Eleazar, slays Zimri and Cosbi, 88 ; leads 
the Israelites against the Midianites, ibid; his speech to 
the Jews beyond Jordan, 103; be is made high priest, 
104; the high priesthood returns to his family, 163. 

Phineas, son of Eli, 115; he officiates as high priest, 116; 
he is slain, ibid. 7 

Phraates, king of the Parthians, 302; his death, 362. 

Phraataces, the sou of Phraates, ibid. 

Phul, or Pul, king of Assyria, 200. 

Phurim, or Purim, a Jewish festival, 233. 

Phut, the founder of Libya, 30. 

Pilate, (Pontius,) the procurator of Judea, occasions tu- 
mults among the Jews, 363; causes a great slaughter of 
them, 364, 458; and of the Samaritans, 305; he is ac- 
cused for it, and seut to Rome, ibid. 

Pildash, 31. 

Pillars, erected by the children of Seth, in the land of Si- 
| riad, 27; pillars of the Corinthian order in Solomon’s pa- 
| lace, 170; in Herod’s temple, 530. 
| Piso, governor of Rome, 369. 
| Pitholaus, 222, 284, 419, 420. 


tions, 485, 4&6, 492, 501, 515. 
Plague, or pestilence, rages among the Israelites, 158; it 
ceases upon David's repentance, ibid; another pestilence 

in Judea, 562. 

| Plato, 605; he excludes the poets from his commonweulth, 
606. 

Polemo, king of Cilicia, 403. 

| Polemo, king of Pontus, 395. 

| Polity of the Jews after the captivity, 224. 

Pollio, a Pharisee, 320. 

Pollio, a Roman, 319. 

Pompedius, 381. 

Pompey the Great, goes through Syria to Damascus, 280, 
418: and to Jerusalem, 281, 417: the city delivered up 
to him, 281: he takes the teinple by force, and kills 
abundance of the Jews, 282, 415: the Jews send hima 
golden vine, 280: he goes into the holy of holies, 282, 
418: meddles with nothing in the templé, ibid: he heurs 
the cause between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, 280: de- 
terwines it in favour of Hyrcanus, and makee war upon 
Aristobulus, ibid: he flies into Epirus, 284. 

| Pontus Pilate. See Pilate, 
Poplas, 451. 
Poppea, Nero’s wife, 4. 406, 409: areligious lady aud fa- 

vourer of the Jews, 406. 

Porcius Festus. See Festus. 
Present things, queen Alexandra’s care, more than future, 
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Presents sent to Joseph ἰὼ Egypt, 48. 


10, 77, 592: are not to marry several sorts of won 


77: washed their hauds und feet before they went to mi- 


nister, 63: succeed one nnother according to their cour. 4 


Placidus’s skirmishes with Josephus, 13, 21; his other ac- _ 


Priests, if maimed, are excluded from te altar and δῶν, 4 
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ses, 599; their allowances, 74, 83; their courses, in num- 
ber twenty-four, 160, 599; are very numerous, ibid ; two 
families from “Aaron’s two sons, 117; their offices and 
employments, 599; their sacred garments, 70, 532; priests 
thd Levites exempted from taxes by Xerxes, 225; have 

laces of the greatest trust committed to them, 602; none 
But priests of the posterity of Aaron might burn incense 
at the temple, 200; not to drink wine in their sacred 
garments, 77; priesthood a mark of nobility among the 
Jews, 3. 

Priests among the Egyptians, only kept their lands in the 
days of Joseph, 52. ; 

Priesthood, high, translated from one family to another, 
117; of Onias, at Heliopolis, 253, 270; vacant at Jerusa- 
lem for four years, 257; during life, excepting under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Aristobulus and Herod, 304; 
taken from Jesus, and given to Simon by Herod, 318; 
settled upon the family of Aaron originally, 408. 

Priest, high, not to be the son of a captive woman, 270; 
high priests went into the temple to officiate on Sabbath- 
days, new moons, and festivals, 532; were to marry a vir- 
gin, and not to touch a dead body, 77; the high priests de- 
sired by Saul to prophesy for him, 124; high priests, with 
the prophets and sanhedrim, were to determine difficult 
causes, 92; several high pries‘s at the same time in later 
ages, 504; to succeed by birth, 603; elected by lot among 
the seditious 505; they abolish the regular succession, 
504; Herod, king of Chalcis, made the high priests till 
his death, 398; a series of the high priests from Aaron to 
the destruction of the temple by ‘Titus, 408; another 
series, from the building of the temple to the captivity, 
211; high priest’s robes kept by the Romans, 397; where 
they were laid up, 365, 322, 397; high pricst’s orna- 
ments described, 70, 532. 

Primogeniture, its privileges sold by Esau, 43. 

Primus, (Antonius,) 517: he marches agaiast Vitellius, 522. 

Priscus (Tyranius,) 475. 

Priscus shoots Jonathan dead with a dart, 552. 

Privileges granted the Jews by Alexander the Great and 
Julius Cesar, 595. 

Problems, or riddles, proposed by Samson at his wedding, 


113. 
Proculus, (Vitellius,) 394. 
Prophecies concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, 513, 


Prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel reconciled, 208. 

Prophecies could not agree to the events, if the world 
were governed by chance, 218. 

Prophecy of Isaiah accomplished, 258. 

Prophets, excepting Daniel, chiefly foretold calamities, 
218: how greatly to be esteemed, [87. 

Prophets, (false ones,) suborned by the Jewish tyrants, 557. 

Proseuchse, or houses of prayer, among the Jews, 15, 

Prostitution of the body, a most heinous crime, 91. 

Providence asserted against the Epicureans, 218. 

Prudence requires us to prevent the growing power of an 
enemy, 64, 

Praltery, a musical instrument among the Jews, described, 
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Psendo (or false) Alexander, 359, 455. 

Ptolemy, the administrator of Herod’s kingdom, 9, 332, 338. 

Ptolemy, the brother of Cleopatra, poisoned by her, 306. 

Ptolemy, the brother of Nicolaus of Damascus, 353. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, 241: he dies, 246. 

Ptolemy Kuorgetes, or Ewpator, 241, 596. 

Ptoleiny, the son of Jamblicus, 284, 420. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, 270, 415: he is driven out of his king- 
dom, 273: he makes an alliance with Alexander, and 
breaks it, 274: his bold soldiers called Heeatontomachi, 
‘278: defeats Aloxander’s army, ibid: his barbarous cru- 
elty, 273. 

Ptolemy, son of Lagus, called Soter, obtains Egypt after 
the death of Alexander the Great, 235; takes Jerusalein, 
and carries many Jews iuto Egypt, ibid. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, the second king of Egypt of that 
raco, 29, 236, 596: he procures a translation of the law of 
Moses by the advice of Demetrius Phalerus, 236; sets a 
vast numbor of Jews free, ibid: sends a letter to Blea- 
zar the high priest, 237: his liberal oblations and pre- 
sents, 258, 241. 

Ptolemy Philomotor, 246, 258, 596: he and his queen Cle- 
opatra perinit Onias to build the temple Onion, 259: he 
makes au expedition into Syria, 260: discovers Alexan- 
der and Ammonius’s plot against him, 261: takes his 
daughter from Alexander, and gives her to Demetrius, 
ibid: he might have put two crowns upon his head, that 
of Asia, and that of Egypt, ibid: he is wounded, and 
dies of his wounds, ibid. 

Ptolemy Philopater, 241, 243. 

ee called Menneus, 276, 277. 

Ptolemy, son of Menneus, 277, 280, 292, 416: prince ὁ 
\Chalcis, 284: ho marries Alexandra, ibid. > : 

Ptoiemy, the murderer of Simon the Maccahee, 267: he 
murders John Hyrcanus’s mother and brother, 267, 413. 
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Ptolemy Physcon, 246, 269, 596. 
Ptolemy VI. 412. 
Pudens engages in a duel with Jonatnan, and is killed, 552. 
Pul, or Phul, king of Assyria, 200. 
Punishment of the wicked, a joyful sight to good men, 195. 
Purple robes worn by the Chaldean kings, 216: by the 
Persian kings, 231: Joseph is clothed in purple by Pha- 
raoh, 47. 
Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 585. 
Pythian, or Apollo’s temple, built by Herod, 330. 
Q 


Quadratus, (Ummidius,) president of Syria, 402. 

Quails are numerous in the Arabian gulf, and fall upon 
the camp of Israel, 63. 

Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia comes to king Solomon, 
172: she returns to her own country, 173. 

Quintillius Varus, president of Syria. See Varus. 

Quirinius, or Cyrenius, sent by Ceesar to tax Syria, 360, 

R. 


Rabsaces, (Themasius,) 221. ᾿ 

Rabsaris, a commander of the Assyrian army, 203: his 
speech to the people of Jerusalem, 204. 

Rabshakeh, captain of the Assyrian army, 203. 

Rachel, Laban’s daughter, 40: she steals away, and con- 
ceals her father’s idols, ibid. 

Ragau, or Reu, son of Phaleg, 31. 

Ragmus, or Raamah, 31. 

Raguel, Moses’s father-in-law, 65: his advice to Moses 
for the government of the Iraelites, 66. 

Rahab, an inn-keeper at Jericho, 98: her life saved, 99. 
Rainbow, 29. 

Ramesses, king of Egypt, 584. 

Rathotis, king of Rgypt, 584. 

Rathumus, the historiographer, 220, 

Rationale, or breastplate of judgment of the high priest, 
70, 74. 

Raven sent out of the ark, 28. 

Reba, king of the Midianites, 88. 

Rebecca, daughter of Bethuel, 31: demanded for a wife 
to Isaac, 87: she bears twins, ibid: imposes upon her 
husband, 38. : 

Rechab, son of Rimmon, 142. 


Records of the Tyrians, 584. e 
Regulus, (Eqmilius,) 381. 
Rehoboam succeeds Solomon, 175: he gives the people a 


rough answer, ibid: ten tribes revolt from him, ibid: he 

builds and fortifies several towns, 177: he has eighteen 

ives and thirty concubines, ibid: he dies, 178. 
Remaliah, 200. 

Repentance cannot revoke past crimes, 45. 

Renu, or Ragau, the son of Phaleg, or Peleg, 31. 

Reuma. See Rumah. 

Revenues of Celosyria, Phoenicia, Judea, and Samaria, 
amounted to 8000 talents, 243. 

Rezin, king of Syria, 201. 

Rezon, Solomon’s enemy, 174. 

Rhodes, relieved by Herod, 296. 

Riches, great riches laid up in David’s monument, 162. 

Riddles, or problems between Solomon and Hiram, 171. 

Rimmon and his two sons, 142. 

Riphath, 30. . 

Rod of Aaron, 83. 

Roman army described, 483. 

Roman senate’s decree in fayour of the Jews, 269, 285. 

Roxana, Herod’s daughter by Phaedra, 343, 443. 

Rubrius Gallus, 567. 

Rue of a prodigious magnitude, 569. 

Rufus, 452, 453. 

Rufus, (an Egyptian,) takes Eleazar prisoner, 570. 

Rufus, (Tereutius, or Turnus,) takes Simon, the sor of 
Gioras, 564; he is left with an army at Jerusalem, after 
it was taken, ibid. 

Rumah, or Reumah, Nahor’s concubine, 31. 

Ruth gleans in Boaz’s field, 115; is married by Boaz, and 
becomes the mother of Obed, the father of Jesse, ibid. 


Sabactas, or Sabtecha, 31. 

Sabas, or Seba, 30. 

Sabathes, or Sabrah, 31. 

Sabbath-day kept very strictly by the Essenes, 457; Sab- 
bath, according to Apion, so called from the Egyptian 
word Sabo, 595; Sabbath-day, so superstitiously observ- 
ed by the Jews, that they came to great mischiefs there- 
by, 248, 418; they are advised by Matthias to defend 
themselves on the Sabbath-day, 248; and by Jonathan, 
256; allowed ‘to repel, but not to attack an eneiny on 
that day, 281, 377; Antiochus, a Jew, forces the Jews to 
break the Sabbath-day at Antioch, 565; Sabbath-duy 
spent in reading the law, 325; ushered in, and ended 
with the sound of a trumpet, 520; Jews on the Sabbath- 
day dined at the sixth hour, 15; the seditious kill tine 
Romants on the Sabbath-day, 471; unlawful to travel far 
on the Sahbath-day, 268; pretended to be unlawful either 
to make war or peace on the Sabbath-day, 503; not al- 
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lowed by some, even in case of necessity, to take arms 
either on the Sabbath-day, or the evening before, 10. 
E ic river, 567. 


abbeus, 259. 

Sabbion discovers Alexander’s designs to Herod, 304. 

Sabec, or Shobach, captain of the Syrians, 147. 

Sabinus, Ceesar’s steward in Judea, 353, 452; he accuses 
Archelaus by letters, 353 ; falls heavy upon the Jews, 354. 

Sabinus, one of the murders of Caius, 392; he kills him- 
self, ibid. 

Sabinus the brother of Vespasian takes the capitol, 522; 
is killed by Vitellius, ibid. 

Sabinus, by birth a Syrian, a man of great valour, 548. 

Sabinus, (Domitian,) one of the tribunes, 536. 

Sabtah, or Sabathes, 31. ; 

Sabtecha, or Sabactas, 31. 

Sacrifice of Abel was milk, and the firstlings of the flock, 
26; sacrifices were either private or public, 74; either 
all, or ἜΝ only barnt, ibid ; now the former were offer- 
ed, ibid; how the latter, ibid; how sin offerings were of- 

«fered, ibid ; those of swine forbidden, 247; of those that 
were for recovering health, 74; Titus desires John not 
to leave off the Jewish sacrifices, 549; daily sacrifices, 
224, 549; sacrifices every day for Ceesar’s prosperity, 
459, 597; omission thereof the beginning of the Jewish 
war, 470; offerings of foreigners usually received by the 
Jews, ibid; the same prohibited by the seditious, ibid ; 
what parts of sacrifices were due to the priests, $3; none 
but Jews to overlook the sacrifices in the temple, 406; 
sacrifices not to be tasted till the oblation is over, 245; 
not to be bought by the hire of a harlot, or the price of 
adog, 91; meat-offerings joined to bloody sacrifices, 74; 
not to be abused to luxury, 603; “ἢ Ὁ to be entire and 
without blemish, 77; of what were burnt offerings, 74; 
animals not offered till the eighth day after their birth, 
75; wine and gil reserved for sacrifices consumed by the 
seditious, 545. 

Sadduc, a Pharisee, stirs up a sedition, 361. 

Sadducees deny fate, 264; are contrary to the Pharisees, 
270; observe enly precepts of the written Jaw, 271 ; their 
opinions, 361, 458; have the rich men of their side, 271. 

a or Zadok, high priest, 142, 146, 153, 156, 160, 163, 


1. 

Sadrach, or Shadrach, 213. 

Sadraces, 224. 

Sages, or wise men among the Israelites, 164. 

Salampsio, daughter of [ferod, married to Phasaelus, 368. 

Salathiel, Zorobanel’s father, 222. 

Salatis, king of Egypt, 583. 

Saleph, 31. 

Salmana, or Zalmana, captain of the Midianites, 110. 

Salmanasser, or Shalmanezer. king of Assyria, 202; in- 
vades Syria and Phoenicia, 203; carries the ten tribes 
away into Media and Persia, ibid. 

Salome, Antipater’s daughter, Herod’s sister, 224, 420; 
charges her husband Joseph with adultery, 306, 332; 
sends a bill of divorce to her second husband Costobarus, 
314; envics Herod’s sons and their wives, 324, 326; she 
clears herself, ibid; Herod forces her to be married to 
Alexas, 342; she discovers to Herod the conspiracy of 
Antipater and Pheroras, 345, 443- what Herod left her by 
his will, 351; what Cesar gave her, 359. 

Salome, Herod’s daughter by Elpis, 343. 

Salome, grand-daughter of Herod the Great, and daugh- 
ter of Herod Philip by Herodias, 367; she is married to 
Philip the tetrarch, and afterward to Aristobulus, the 
grandson of Herod, and brother of Agrippa senior, 908, 

Salt, sown upon the ruins of a demolished town, 111. 

Salt-tax, and crown-tax, remitted to the Jews by Deme- 
trius, 258. _ 

Samacha, Abennerig’s daughter, 398. 

Saramalla, 295, 425. 

Samaria built, 181 ; whence its name was derived, ibid ; it 
is besieged by the Syrians, and wonderfully relieved, 
192; a mother there eats her own son in a famine, 191; 
is besieged again by Hyrcanus, suffers famine, is taken, 
and levelled with the ground, 269, 270, 413. 

Samaritans, a colony from Cutha in Persia, 203, 213; pre- 
tended to be the posterity of Joseph, 235; sometimes 
deny, and sometimes profess themselves Jews, 203, 235, 
247; they harass the Jews under Onias, the high priest, 
243; pretend to be Sidonians, 247; their temple upon 
Mount Gerizzim, 235; they pollute the temple of Jeru- 
salem, 362; they are enemies to the Jews, 224, 402; 
they dispute with the Jews in Egypt about their temple, 
259; they gave Antiochus the title of a god, 247. 

Sambabas, 224. 

Sameas, Pollio’s disciple, 287, 302, 320; speech against 
Herod, 287; he is honoured by Herod, ibid. 

Samgar, or Semegar, 211. 

Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa, 367. 

Samson’s birth, 113; he marries a woman of the Philis- 
unes, ibid; kills a lion, ibid; proposes a riddle at his 
wedding, ibid; burns the Philistines’ corn, ibid ; be is de- 
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livered up to the Philistines, 114; he slays them with 
jaw-bone of an ass, ibid; he carries the gates of G 
away upon his shoulders, ibid; he falls in love with 
‘lilah. ibid; he is betrayed by her, he is bound, and his 
eyes put out, ibid; he pulls a house down upon tie Phi- 
listines, and slays above three thousand of them, 114. 
Samuel is born and consecrated to God, 116; God calls to 
him, ibid; he conquers the Philistines, 119; his sons 
prove very bad judges, ibid; he is offended at the peo- 
ple’s demanding a king, 120; he tell people the 
manners of a king, 119, 121; threatens Saul with th 3 
of his kingdom, 126; anoints David to be king, 127, he 
dies, 134; is raised out of Hades, and foretells Saul’s 
death, 136. 
Sanabassar, governor and president of Syria and Phe- 
nicia, 224. 


᾽ 
Sanballat, 233. a’* 
Sanctum sanctorum, or holy of holies, 69. 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, 6; none could be put to death 


but by the sanhedrim, 287. 
Sapinvius, 335. 
Sapphora. See Zipporah. 
Sarai, Sarah, Abraham's wife, 31; she goes with himinto 
Egypt, 32; the king falls in love with her, ibid; her 
death, 36. ‘ 
Saramalla, 295, 425. 
Sarassar, son of Sennacherib, 205; slew his father, ibid. 
Sardians, their decree in favour of the Jews, 291. 


| Sareas, or Seraiah, high priest, 211. 


Sarepta. See Zarephath. 

Sarimatinns invade Mysia, 567. 

Saturainus, (Sentius,) president of Syria, 339, 340, 342, 
344, 346, 442. 

Sathrabuzanes, 219, 223. 

Saul, son of Kish, 120; seeks his father’s asses, and comes 
to Samuel, ibid ; dines with Samuel, and seventy others, 
ibid ; Samuel anoints him for king, ibid; he is uctually 
made king, 121; he promises to assist the Gileadites, ib.; 
is inaugurated again, 122; conquers the Philistines, 124; 
his wars and family, ibid; he makes war on the Ama- 
lekites, 125; spares Agag against God’s command, ibid ; 
for which Samuel foretells him the loss of his kingdom. 
126; his cruel order for murdering Ahimelech wird the 
priests, 132; being forsaken of Cod, he consults with a 
necromantic woman, 136; his death, 139. be 

Saulus, a ringleader of the robbers, 407. 

Scaurus, president of Syria, 417, 419; he returns into 
Syria, 279; he raises the siege of Jerusalem, ibid; his 
expedition into Arabia, 282. 

Scopas, general of Ptolemy’s army, defeated by Antio- 
ehus the Great, 242. 

Sea, the seventy interpreters wash their hands in the sea 
before they begin their translation, 240. 

Sea, divided for the Israelites, 60. 

Sebas, or Sheba, the son of Ilus, (57. 

Sects of the Jews, 3, 263, 361, 455. 

Secundus Emilius, 476. « 

Sedition among the priests, 405; sedition of Corah and 
his followers, 80, 81, 82; of the Israelites, 78; is quelled 
by Joshua, ibid; sedition at Ceesarea between the Jews 
and Syrians, 405. 

Sejanus put to death, 370. 

Seisan, the scribe, 140. 

Selene, queen of Syria, otherwise called Cleopatra, 277. 

Seleucus possesses Syria after the death of Alexander the 
Great, 225; he is called Nicator, (the conqueror,) 241; 
his bounty towards the Jews, ibid. 

Seleucus, Soter or Philopater, son of Antiochus the Great, 
245. 

Seleucus, son of Antiochus Grypus, 274; his death, ibid. 

Sellum, or Shallum, 200. 

Sem, or Shem, 29; his posterity, 31. 

Semegar, or Samgar, 211. 

Semelius the scribe, 220. 

Sempronius, (Caius,) sou of Caius, 269. 

Senabar, 32. 

Seunacherib makes war on Hezekiah, 203; his death, 205. 

Senate of Rome’s decree concerning the Jews, 205; they 
renew their league with the Jews, 285; another decree 
of theirs concerning the Jews, 259. 

Sepphoris burut, 357; taken by Josephue, 19. 

Seraiah. See Sareas. 

Seriah, high priest, 2!1. 

Serebeeus, 222. 

Scron, general of the army of Cerlosyria, 249. 

Serpent deprived both of speech and feet, 26. 

Serug, 31. 

Servilius, (Publius,) his letter to the Milesians in favour of 
the Jews, 290. 

Sesac. Sce Shishak. 

Seth, son of Adam, 27; his posterity’s pillars in the land 
of Siriad, ibid. 

Sethos, king of Egypt, 590. 

Sethosis, or Sesostris, king of Egypt, 584 
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Seventy-two interpreters sent by Eleazar, the high priest, 
- with the books of the law, 238; their arrival at Alexan- 


_ dria, 239; they bring with them the law written upon 


prcncigat in golden letters, ibid; they wash in the sea 

efore they fall to their work, 240; they finish their 
translation in seventy: two days, ibid. 

Sextus Cesar, president of Syria, 287, 421; he is slain by 
Cecilius Bussus, 422. 

Shadrach, 213. 


ane, 200. 

Shamgar, son of Anath, succeeds Ehud as judge, 108. 

Shaphan the scribe, 207. 

Sheba, 155. ; 

Shechem, the place of Joshua’s habitation, 102. 

Shechemites meet Alexander the Great, 235; their kin- 

“dred with Raguel, Moses’s father-in-law, 125, 

Shekel, a coin equal to four Attic drachmee, 72. 

Shem, 29; his posterity, 31. 

Shemeber, king of Zeboim, 32. 

Shield covered the left eye in war, 121. 

oy a token of league between the Jews and Romans, 

Ὁ. 

Shiloh, a town where the tabernacle was fixed, 102. 

Shimei, son of Gera, curses David, 151, 154, 162; put to 
death by Solomon, 163. 

Ships sent to Pontus and Thrace under Ahaziah, son of 
Ahab, 188 

Shishak, or Sesac, king of Egypt, 145, 175, 286. 

Shobach, captain of the Syrians, 147. ~ 

Sibbechai, the Hittite, 157. 

Sicarii, or banditti, flee to Alexandria, 577; cannot be 
forced to own Cesar for their lord, 577. 

Sidon, 31. 

Signs appearing before the destruction of Jerusalem, 557. 

Sihon, king of the Amorites, conquered, 84. 

Silanus, president of Syria, 363. 

Silas, governor of Tiberias, 7, 15. 

Silas, tyrant of Lysias, 280. 

Silas, an attendant on king Agrippa senior, in his adver- 
sities, 371, 394; he becomes troublesome to the king, 
ibid; he is killed, 395. 

Silas, a Babyjonian, 474, 481. 

Silo, the Roman captain, 297, 298. 

Silva, (Flavius,) governor of Judea, 572; he besieges 
Masada, 573, 574. 

Silver of little value in the days of Solomon, 173. 

Simeon, one of Jacob’s sons by Lea, 40. 

Simon, son of Boethus, made high priest, 318; his daugh- 
ter married to Herod, ibid; he is deprived, 345. 

Simon, scn of Cathlas, 509. J 

Simon the Just, Eleazar’s brother, high priest, 237, 243. 

Simon son of Onias the high priest, dies, 245. 

Simon, the Essene, a prophet, 360. 

Simon, son of Giora, 474, 517; fights with the Zealots, 
518; conquers Idumea, ibid; is made a prisoner, and re- 
served for the triumph, 564; is put to death at the tri- 
ry an 569. 

Simon, brother of Judas and Jonathan, the Maccabees, 
beats the enemy in Galilee, 248; is made captain of the 
Jews, 255; he makes a speech to them, 265; is made 
their prince, ibid; is made high priest, 266, 413; is kill- 
ed by Ptolemy, his son-in-law, 267. 

Simon, son of Dositheus, 269. 

Simon, captain of the Idumeans at Jerusalem, 509. 

Simon, a life-guard man to Josephus, 9. 

Simon, a magician, 403, 

Simon, of Jerusalem, persuades the poople to exclude 
Agrippa out of the temple, 395. 

Simon, a Pharisee, 11. 

Simon, a-slave of Herod, assumes the crown, 356. 

Simon, son of Saul, 472. 

Simonides Agrippa, Josephus’s son, 22. 

Sipbar, the Ammonite, 153. 

Sisera oppresses the Israclites, 109; is killed by Jael, ibid. 

Sisinnes, 223; governor of Syria and Phenicia, ibid, 224. 

Slaughter, the greatest that ever was in one battle, 179. 

Sodomites aud their associates, conquered by the Assyri- 
ans, 32), 

Sodomites so wicked, that they are burnt with fire from 
heaven, 34. 

Soemus, king of Emesa, ‘succecds his brother Azizus, 404. 

Sohemus, tetrarch, 5, 344. 

Sohemus of Iturea, 312; betrays Herod’s secret order for 
killing Mariamne, ibid; is put to death by Herod, 313. 
Solomon, son of David, promised, 145; born, 148; anoint- 
ed and proclaimed king, 160; anointed and proclaimed 
a second time, 161; marries Pharaoh’s daughter, 163; 
deterniines the ease of two harlots, 164; bis power, gran- 
deur, and wisdom, ibid, &c.; the books he wrote, ibid; 
his letter to Hiram, king of Tyre, 165; le builds the tem- 
ple, 160, 167, 168; his addresses to God and the people 
after it was built, 169; he offers abundance of sacrifices, 
ibid; he builds himself a royal palace, 170, &c.; solves 

the problems propused by the king of Tyre, 171; Dius 
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says Solomon could not solve them all, ibid; he fortifies 
Jerusalem, and builds several towns, ibid; lays a tax on 
the remaining Canaanites, 172; fits out a fleet, ibid; his 
great riches, 173; his immoderate love of women, 174; 
his.death, 175. 

Solyme, or Salem, the old name of Jerusalem, 143, 

Sophonius, or Zephaniah, the priest, 214. 

Sosibus of Tarentum, 236. 

Sosius, a Roman eaptain in Judea, 300, 301; joins with 
Herod against Autigouus, 300, 429; he takes Antigonus 
prisoner, and carries him to Anthony, 301, 430. 

Souls of Heroes, slain in war, supposed to be placed 
among the stars, 547. , 

Speech of Herod to his army, 308, 309; to the people, 
321; speech of Moses to Corah and the people, 81; to 
the people before his death, 97. ν 

Spies sent by Moses to view the land of Canaan, 78; by 
Joshua to Jericho, 98; they bring back a faithful aceount 
99. 

Spoils of barbarians reposited in Herod’s temple, 322. 

Spoils in war to be equally divided between those that 
fight and those that guard the baggage, 138. 

Stechus, 371. 

Stephanus, Ceesar’s servant, 402. 

Sterility of the country is one of the punishments for the 
king’s doing ill, 145. 

Stratto tyrannizes over Berea, 275. 

Subjects follow the manners of their princes, 177. 

Sumober, or Shemeber, king of Zeboim, 32. 

Supplicants in Syria used to come with a halter about 
their heads, 185. 

Sur, or Zur, king of the Midianites, 88. 

Sylla, a captain of king Agrippa’s life-guards, 20. 

Sylleus, an Arabian, first minister to king Obodas, 333, 
438, 441; he goes to Rome, 336; accuses Herod before 
Augustus, ibid; demands Salome in marriage, 333; is 
refused because he would not turn Jew, ibid; is charged 
with several murders, 337, 444; is accused before Au- 
gustus by Nicolaus of Damascus, 338; received sentence 
of death, 339. 

Symeon, the son of Gamaliel, 505. 

Syrian commodities, 44. 

Syrians’ hatred to the Jews, 415. 

Syrian king of ae oe 146. 


Tabernacle built, 68; its description, ibid; its purifica- 
tion, 72. : 

Tabernacles, feast of, a great festival of the Jews, 168, 304 ; 
celebrated in war by the. leave of king Antiochus. 2685 
eclebrated for fourteen days upon the dedication of So!o- 
mon’s temple, 169; Jews then carry boughs with fruit, 
whereby Alexander the high priest was pelted, 274; Jews 
then fixed tabernacles in the temple, 557; it is celebra- 
ted after the Babylonian captivity, 223, 226. 

Table (of show bread) golden, made by Ptolemy, 238, 
with his cups and vials, 239. 

Table, Delphic, 69. 

Table in the court of the priests, 69. 

Tachas, 31. 

Tamar, Absalom’s daughter, married to Rehoboam, 153. 

Tamar, David’s daughter, 143, 149. 

Tanganas, 224. 

Tartan, a captain of the Assyrians, 203. 

Tears, natural signs of great jay or sorrow, 239. 

Teba, 31. 

Temple built upon Gerizzim, 235, 259; like to that at 
Jerusalem, 234. af 

Temple built by Herod near Paneas, in honour of Augus- 
tus, 320. 

Temple of the golden calf, 499. 

Temples in Egypt, many and different, 259. 

Temples of the Canaanites were to be demolished, 91. 

Temples of foreign nations not to be plundered, nor their 
donations taken away, 91. 

Temple of Hercules and Astarte, at Tyre, 171. 

Temple of Demus and the Graces at Athens, 286. 

Temple of Belus, at Babylon, 215. 

Temple built by Herod at Samaria, 316. 

Temple (Herod’s) at Jerusalem described, 321. 

Temple Onion in Egyy, built like that at Jerusalem, 258, 
259, 408, " 

Temple of Diana at Elymais, 252; of Dagon at Ashdod, 
or Azotus, 260; of Apollo at Gaza, 274. : 

Temple of Jorusalem, rebuilt by Zorobabel, 219, 223, 408 5 
the Jews hindered in building it, 220, 223; they go on by 
order of Darius, 222; it is finished in seven years, 224: 
sixty cubits lower than Solomon’s temple, 322; it is 
plundered by Antiochus Epiphanes, 246, 247; taken by 
Pompey, and its inost holy place seen by him, but with- 
out detriment thereto, 282, 418; new built by Herods 
322; burnt by Titus, 555; Titus goes into the most noly 
place, ibid. 

Temple of Solomon deseribed, 166; dedicated by Solo- 
nion, 165; foreigners could go but to a certuim partition 
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‘wall in Herod s temple, 323; women excluded the two 
inner courts, ibid; open to Samaritans and other nations 
for prayer, 223; David’s armoury in the temple, 196; tax 
out of the temple treasure remitted by Demetrius, 258; 
Daniel’s prophecy of Antiochus’s profanation of the tem- 

le, fulfilled, 259. 

sephetus of Garsis, 542. 

Terah, Abraham's father, 31. 

Terebinth, or turpeutine tree, near Hebron, supposed as 
old as the ,» 518. 

Terentius, or Turaus Rufus, 564. 

Teresh, 229. 

Teridates, or Tiridates, king of Armenia, 400,572. ὁ. 

Tero, an old soldier, 340, 442; charged with treason by 
Trypho, Herod s barber, 442. 

Tethmosis, or Thumosis, king of Egypt, 583, 590. 

Thaumastus, 370. 

Theatres erected at Jerusalem by Herod, 315, 434; at 
Ceesarea, 319. 

Theft, how punished by the law of Moses, 95. 

Thomasius, 221. 

Theodorus, son of Zeno, 274, 415. - 

Theodosius, 259. 

Theophilus, son of Ananus, deprived of the high priest- 
hood, 393. 

Theophilus, brother of Jonathan, made high priest, 367. 

Thermus, a Roman ambassador, 5946. 

Thermusa, Phraataces's concubine, and then wife, 362. 

- Theudas, an impostor, 401. 
_ Theadion, brother of Doris, Antipater’s mother, 345. 

Tholomy, son of Sohemus, 234. 

Tiberius Alexander, procu of Judea, 401. 

’ Tiberius Alexander, governor of Alexandria, 473, 525; he 
brings Egypt over to Vespasian, 521. 

τ Tiberius the emperor, 363, 458; his dilatory proceedings, 
369 ; his skill in astrology, 371; his prognostic of a suc- 
cessor, 372; his death, ibid. 

Tibni, 181. 
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iglathpileser, king of Assyria, 201. 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, 277, 307, 368, 416. 

Tigranes, son of Alexander and Glaphyra, 442. 

Timaus, king of Egypt, 583. 

Timidius, 381. 

Timius, a Cypriot, 367. 

Timotheus, 250, 251; he is put to flight by Judas, ibid. 

Tiridates, king of Armenia, 400. 

Tithes and first fruits given to the Levites, 83; their 

_ tithes or tenth parts given to the priests, ibid; this iaw 
restored by Hezekiah 202. 

Titus, rman of Syria, 335. 

Titus Cesar, son of Vespasian, sent to Alexandria, 481; 
he brings a great number of troops to Vespasian, 483; 
his piety towards his father, 489; he and Vespasian take 

~. Jotapata, 492; his mildness to Josephus 494; he is sent 
against Tarichew, 496; his valour in this expedition, 
ibid ; his speech to the soldiers, ibid ; he takes Tarichee, 
498; he is sent to Rome, with king Agrippa, to compli- 
ment Galba, 517; the order of his army, 525; he arrives 

at Jerusalem, and is exposed to great danger, 526; his 
great valour, ibid, 527; his great concern to save Jeru- 
salem, 536; and the temple, 549; his speech to his sol- 
diers, 547; his speeches to the Jewish tyrants, 558; he 
ascribes the conquest of the city to God, 562; he thanks 
the army and distributes rewards, 564; celebrates his 
father’s and brother’s birth-days, ibid; is greatly moved 
at the sight of the ruins of Jerusalem, 565; he makes 
great shows, 567; comes to Antioch, ibid; and to Rome, 
ibid ; what persons he carried with him for the triumph, 
ibid; his approbation of Josephus’s history, 19; his ge- 
nerosity to Josephus, 21. 

Tobias’s sons expelled Jerusalem, 412. 

Toparchies, (three) or prefectures, added to Judea, 261. 

Tower of Babel, and the Sibyl’s testimony concerning it, 30. 

_Trachonites rebel, 336. 

Traditions, of the Pharisees, unwritten, 271. 

Trajan, captain of the tenth legion, 491. 

Ene a of the law, made by seventy-two elders, 238, 

, 596. 


Treasure (secret) kept in the temple by some of the 


Fon 225. 
ribes of Israel, and their portions of land determined by 
lot, 102. 
Tribute paid out of Judea to Antiochus Pius, 268; great 
Ἢ farm such tributes, 243; poll-money paid the kings 
of Syria by the Jews, 258; ten thousand drachme paid 
t of the temple to them, ibid; three hundred talents 
Ἐπ by Jonathan to Demetrius for tribute, 261; Jews 
eed from paying such ribute by Simon the Maccabee, 
ibid; high Fmd used to pay twenty talents tribute to 
the kings of Egypt out of their own revenues, 242; poll- 
money and crown-tax, ὅσα. forgiven the principal orders 
of the Jews by Antiochus the Great, ibid. 
‘Triumphal gate at Rome, 568. 
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Triumphal pomp described, 567, 568, 569. 

Trophies give offence to the Jews, 315. 

Trampet, its invention and form, 77. 

Truth and accuracy to be observed by an historian, 278; 
observed accordingly by Josephus, 18. 

Trypho the tyrant, brings young Antiochus back to Syria, 
262; his perfidious behaviour to the same Antiochus, 264; 
he draws Jonathan into snare, 365 ; he makes an irrup~ 
tion into Judea, 265; imposes upon Simon, ibid , kills Jo- 
nathan, ibid; he causes Antiochus, whosesguardian he 
was, to be killed, 266; he is made king by the army, iv.3 
is killed by Apamia, 267. 

Trypho, king Herod’s barber, 341, 442. 

Trypho, king Ptolemy’s darling, 245. 

Tubal, 27. 

Tyrannius Priscus, 475. s 

Tyrannus’s deposition against Alexander, 337, 441. 

Tyre, when built, 166; oppressed by Mariony 292; be- 
sieged five years by the Assyrians, 203. 

Tynians, their god Baal, 195; their ancient records, 5843 
they beat the Assyrians at sea, 203; their temple of Ju- 
pitas Olympias, 171, 585; of Hercules, ibid; of Astarte, 


ibid. 
U & ν. 

Valerian, a decurion, 496. 

Valerius Asiaticus, 334, 387. 

Varro, president of Syria, 319. 

Varus, (Quintilius,) president of Syria, 5, 346, 348, 353, 
446, 452; he comes to succour Sabinus, 356, 453 ; he pu- 
nishes the mutineers, 355. 

Vashti, wife of king Artaxerxes, 228. 5 

Vatinius, 384. 

Veils of the tabernacle, 71. 

Ventidius Bassus, bribed by Antigonus, 297; sent to re 
pel the Parthians, ibid; he kills Pacorus in battle, and 
defeats the Parthians, 299. 

Veranius, 390. 

Vespasian and Titus’s generosity towards tho Jews, 241; 
Vespasian’s wars in Judea, 499 to 520. 

Vindex rebels against Nero, 515. 

Vine (golden) im Herod’s temple, 322; another sent to 
Rome, 980. : 

Vinicius, (Marcus,) 384. 

Virtue its own reward, 90. 

Virtues, (royal,) 162. 

Vitellius Proculus, 394. 

Vitellius, president of Syria, 322, 566; he is highly treat- 
ed by the Jews, 365, 367; his expedition against Aretas, 
ibid; is ordered by Tiberius to euter into an alliance 
with Artabanus, 365. 

Vitellius is made emperor after Othe, 520; he is slain, 522. 

Ummidius Quadratus, president of Syria, 402. 

Voice heard in the temple, 557. 

Vologases, king of Parthia, 400, 567; he declares war 
against Izates, 400. 

Volurnnius, procurator of Syria, 336, 338, 442. 

Vonones, 363. 

Vow of Jephthah to sacrifice his daughter, neither lawful 
nor acceptable to God, 112. 

Ures, 164. 

Uriah slain, 147. 

Urias, high priest, 211. 

Urim and Thummim, 73, 

Uz, 31. 

Uzzah, smitten by God for touching the ark, 144. 

Uzziah, or Azariah, king of Judah, 199; he burns incense 
in the temple, 200; he is smitten with the leprosy for 
usurping the priest’s gh ΤᾺ 
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War not begun with foreign nations till ambassadors are 
sent, 96, 106. 

War (laws of) among the Jews, 96, 604. 

War (Jewish) whence begun, 463, 464, 465, 469, 470. 
Water of Bethlehem, offered to God by David, 157. 

Witch or necromantic woman, of Endor, comforts Saul, 
137; her eulogium, ibid. μὲ 

Women’s power, 221; their cunning in preventing accu- 
sations, 45; their dress forbidden men, 96; foreign wo- 
men not to be neddled with by Jews, 244; when divorced 
cannot marry another without their former husband’s 
consent, 94; Persian women, or wives, not to be seen by 
strangers, 228; not ae to be witnesses, 92, 


Xanthicus, the Syro-Macedonian name uf the Jewish 
month Nisan, 28: and so elsewhere. 

Xerxes succeeds Darius, 224; his letter to Ezra, 225. 

Xylophery, a Jewish festival, when they carried wood to 
the temple for the rsa 470. 


Year, two beginnings of Jewish years, 28. 


Year, (Great,) a period of six hundred common years, 28, _ 


Zabdiel, a prince of the Avabisns 261. 
Zabidus, an Idumean, 599 
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Zachariah, king of Israel, 199. 4 
Zachariah, son of Jehoiada, a prophet, is stoned, 197. 
Zacharias, son of Raruch, 511; he is murdersd in the tem- 
16, 512. 
racharias, son of Phalek, 507. 
Zadoc, or Sadoc, high priest, 142, 146, 153, 156, 160, 163. 
Zalmunna, captain of the Midianites, 110. 
Zamaris, a Babylonian Jew, 343. 
Zarepheth, or Sarepta, the widow’s habitation, whose meal 
and oil was,muitiplied oa account of Elijah, 181. 
Zealots, 505, 506, 510, 572. 
Zeb, or Zeeb, captain of the Midianites, 110. 
Zechariah the prophet, 223. 
Zechariah, son of Ahaz, is slain by Amaziah, 201. 
Zedekiah, a false prophet, 186; persuades Ahab not to 
τ acarken to Micaiah, strikes Micaiah, aud has his judg- 
ment pronounced, ibid. 
Zedckiah, king of Judah, 309; he revolts from the Baby- 
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lonians, tbid; calls for Jeremiah’s advice, ibid; he i 
carried captive to Babylon, 211; ais death, ibid. 

Zcbina, (Alexander,) king of Syria, is conquered by Anti- 
ochus Grypus, and dies, 269. * 

Zebul, 111. 

Zeno, styled Cotylas, tyrant of Philadelphia, 267. 
Zenouoras, 319, 336; his death, 320. 

Zerah, an Ethiopian king, 180; defeated by Asa, ibid. 
Ziba, Saul’s freed-man, 146; accuses Mephibosheth, 151. 

Zimri, prince of the Simeonites, 87; his speech against 
Moses, 88; is slain by Phineas the priest, andthe plague 
stayed thereby, ibid. 

Zimri kills Elah, 181; his death, ibid. 

Zipporah, Moses’s wife, 65. 

Zizon, an Arabian, 275. 

Zoilus, a tyrant, 272. 

Zorobabel, 220, 221, 222. 

Zur, king of the Midianites, 88. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS, 
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1/4004/ADAM created inthe first year of the World; died A. M. 930. 
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